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Preface 


This volume is the proceedings of ALIFE 14: The Fourteenth International Conference on the Synthesis and Simulation of 
Living Systems, held July 30th to August 2nd, 2014, in Manhattan, New York (http://alifel4.org/, or http://alife2014.alife.org/). 
ALIFE is the largest conference series focusing on the study of Artificial Life. Since its inception led by Chris Langton in 1987, 
it has been held at various international locations every other year, alternating with ECAL (European Conference on Artificial 
Life) since 1991. The history of those conferences and past websites can be found on the website of the International Society 
for Artificial Life (ISAL, http://alife.org/). 

ALIFE 14 attracted a total of 203 submissions. Following the past ALIFE and ECAL rules, we solicited submissions in two 
formats: full paper (up to 8 pages) and extended abstract (2 pages). The extended abstract format was implemented in 2008 
(ALIFE 11) to promote participation of researchers working in disciplines where conference submissions require abstracts 
only. This format may be used for presenting either original work or recently published work. Both full papers and extended 
abstracts were peer-reviewed by multiple (typically three to four) Program Committee members. As a result, we accepted 102 
submissions for oral presentations and 62 submissions for poster presentations (oral acceptance rate: 50.2%). 

The program of ALIFE 14 is composed of a number of scientific/professional/creative activities, including: 

• Five keynote talks given by the following internationally renowned speakers: 

- Naomi Leonard (Princeton University, USA) 

- Jesse Louis-Rosenberg (Nervous System, USA) 

- Karl Sims (Digital Media Artist, USA) 

- Leroy (Lee) Cronin (University of Glasgow, UK) 

- John H. Conway (Princeton University, USA) 

• Twenty parallel sessions on the following topics: 

- Evolutionary dynamics (3 sessions) 

- Robot and agent behavior (3 sessions) 

- Boolean networks, neural networks and machine learning (2 sessions) 

- Artificial chemistries, cellular automata and self-organizing systems (2 sessions) 

- Collective behaviors (2 sessions) 

- Social dynamics and evolution (2 sessions) 

- In-vitro and in-vivo systems 

- Artificial evolutionary ecosystems 

- Soft robotics and morphologies 

- Collective robotics 

- Evolutionary art, philosophy and entertainment 

- Methodologies 

• A poster session with a plenary “Poster Blitz Movie Show” 



• Nine workshops: 

- Computing with Biomolecules: From Network Motifs to Complex and Adaptive Systems 
(Organizers: Christof Teuscher, Darko Stefanovic, Milan N. Stojanovic) 

- CoSMoS 2014: 7th Workshop on Complex Systems Modelling and Simulation 
(Organizers: Susan Stepney, Paul Andrews) 

- Exploiting Synergies Between Biology and Artificial Life Technologies: Tools, Possibilities, and Examples 
(Organizers: Kasper Stoy, Martin Hanczyc, Ioannis Ieropoulous, Michal Wagner, Leroy Cronin) 

- Human-Machine Affective Coordination 

(Organizers: Luisa Damiano, Paul Dumouchel, Hagen Lehmann) 

- Information Theoretic Incentives for Artificial Life 

(Organizers: Christoph Salge, Key an Ghazi-Zahedi, Georg Martius, Daniel Polani) 

- MEW 2014: Fourth Morphogenetic Engineering Workshop 
(Organizers: Rene Doursat, Hiroki Sayama) 

- SB-AI 2014: What Can Synthetic Biology Offer to (Embodied) Artificial Intelligence? 

(Organizers: Luisa Damiano, Yutetsu Kuruma, Pasquale Stano) 

- Web AL1: Artificial Life and the Web 

(Organizers: Tim Taylor, Josh Auerbach, Josh Bongard, Jeff Clune, Simon Hickinbotham, Greg Hornby) 

- Third Workshop on the Evolution of Physical Systems 

(Organizers: John Rieffel, Jean-Baptiste Mouret, Nicolas Bredeche, Evert Haasdijk) 

• Six tutorials: 

- Algorithmic Graph Chemistry in Action 

(Instructors: Jakob L. Andersen, Christoph Flamm, Daniel Merkle) 

- An Introduction to Statistical Analysis of Alife Experiments 
(Instructor: Mark Wineberg) 

- Creating High-Quality Plots with Python and Matplotlib 
(Instructor: Jean-Baptiste Mouret) 

- Evolutionary Robotics 

(Instructors: Nicolas Bredeche, Stephane Doncieux, Jean-Baptiste Mouret) 

- Evolving Neural Networks 
(Instructor: Risto Miikkulainen) 

- In Silico Experimental Evolution with the Aevol Software 

(Instructors: Guillaume Beslon, Carole Knibbe, David P. Parsons, Dusan Misevic) 

• The first ISAL summer school: 

- Historical and Philosophical Perspectives on Artificial Life (instructor: Mark Bedau) 

- Unconventional Computing (instructor: Susan Stepney) 

- Digital Evolution (instructor: Charles Ofria) 

- Evolutionary Developmental Robotics (instructor: Josh Bongard) 

• A science visualization competition 

• A career advising luncheon for postdocs and graduate students 
. . . and other social events 

Needless to say, organizing a conference requires a lot of work, and we would not have been able to achieve our goal 
without help from a number of individuals and organizations. First and foremost, our highest gratitude goes to Craig Ryan, our 
event coordinator, for his heroic work in essentially all aspects of the conference, including negotiations with the conference 
venue, handling registrations, and making millions of other logistic arrangements. We are also very fortunate to have had Emily 


x 



Ryan design the impressive “ALIFE 14 bird” artwork used on the conference website and the cover of this proceedings volume, 
which has become a unique, memorable visual identity to the conference. We also thank Ira Fraitag and Mike Blain for their 
help. 

To maintain a high standard of scientific quality for the conference, it is critical to have a rigorous peer review process 
to evaluate submissions. Luckily, we were able to rely on a very cooperative, hard working Program Committee and other 
reviewers who have provided constructive comments on the submissions in a timely manner (individual names listed below in 
an alphabetical order). 

Program Committee of ALIFE 14: 


Hussein Abbass 

David Ackley 

Andy Adamatzky 

Christoph Adami 

Andreas Albrecht 

Bradly Alicea 

Fernando Almeida e Costa 

Lee Altenberg 

Marty n Amos 

Timothy Andersen 

Claes Andersson 

Takaya Arita 

Joshua E Auerbach 

Wolfgang Banzhaf 

Thomas Barbalet 

Jeffrey Barrick 

Jacob Beal 

Mark Bedau 

Randall Beer 

Roman Belavkin 

Mariana Benitez 

Katie Bentley 

Peter Bentley 

Hugues Bersini 

Guillaume Beslon 

Navneet Bhalla 

Erik Billing 

Eleonora Bilotta 

Daniel Bisig 

Tim Blackwell 

Alan Blair 

Christian Blum 

Johan Bollen 

Josh Bongard 

Terry Bossomaier 

Amine Boumaza 
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Markus Brede 
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John Bryden 

David Bryson 

Thomas Buhrmann 

Larry Bull 

Seth Bullock 
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Angelo Cangelosi 
Peter Cariani 
Timoteo Carletti 
Pedro Castillo 
Jose M. Cecilia 
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Abstract 

The development of inorganic systems capable of evolution as 
a fundamentally less complex ‘emergent’ model of prebiotic 
evolution is proposed as a solution to the information paradox 
that could pre date other more complex systems e.g. 
heteropolymers capable of catalysis and replication. In this 
approach we allow complexity and information transfer 
between systems to bootstrap the assembly of systems capable 
of exhibiting evolutionary dynamics. By developing a new 
paradigm for evolution outside of biology, we propose a 
roadmap to engineer the emergence of the minimal evolvable 
inorganic chemical entities that could eventually make the 
transition from dead to living matter. This new experimental 
approach not only requires developments in information theory, 
but automation of experiments, robotics, and evolutionary 
programming. Thus this area defines an intrinsically 
multidisciplinary field requiring contributions from chemistry / 
chemical engineering, molecular biology / genetics, robotics 
and computing science. Success could mean new hints to the 
origin of life on earth as well as the possibility of developing 
new types of artificial life based upon chemistries not found in 
biology today. 


Introduction 

What is life? How did life start on planet earth and how hard 
was the process to get going? Also, can we engineer totally 
new types of life forms based upon a different ‘chemistry 
set’? These are fantastic questions that continue to capture the 
imaginations of many researchers but we wanted to go further 
and ask if it is possible to create life in the laboratory from 
scratch on a reasonable time scale. Indeed how would an 
experimentalist go about it and in what form? 

To answer this, in our laboratory we are currently 
developing a new conceptual approach to engineer evolution 
outside of biology, inspired by recent work (Joyce 2012; 
Kauffman 2011; Deamer et al. 201 1). We will then use this to 
develop an experimental framework to test the evolution first 
hypothesis. We anticipated that this research will lead to the 
search for minimal evolvable inorganic chemical entities 
using a series of experimental platforms. This is because 
minimal self-assembling inorganic systems capable of 
catalysis and replication may provide a route to cross the 
information threshold where the number of evolvable bits 
(Evb) exceeds that required to start the process (lb). 
Ultimately this approach could allow us to (re)discover 
biology relevant to life on earth 


as it is today, or to develop a totally new ‘inorganic biology’ 
(Cronin 2013). Similar to Joyce (Joyce 2012), we think that 
the evolvable pre-biotic inorganic systems could be 
considered to be minimal life forms where Evb>Ib and could 
therefore represent a testable approach to explore plausible 
inorganic ‘origins’ relevant to the emergence of life on Earth, 
as well as allowing the engineering of new biologies from the 
bottom up (expanding the possible interplanetary chemistries 
capable of life). In this context we consider life to be a 
replicative population-based ensemble of unstable entities, 
capable through evolution of giving a fitter population as a 
function of generations capable of survival. Such entities, 
through generational survival, naturally acquire information 
content with a measureable increase in functional ‘bit-content’ 
(at least initially). Our intention is that this will provide a 
roadmap to progress towards the complexity of contemporary 
biological systems whereby the key step is the transition to 
evolvability, and then ultimately to open ended evolution, see 
Figure 1. 



Figure 1 . Graph depicting the emergence of evolution with 
graph of evolvability against time. One of the big questions is 
the nature of any event / transition in terms of the individual 
steps needed to be taken to lead to evolutionary chemical 
systems. 
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The Roadmap 

Although we have many possible starting points for this 
project, the issues about timescale, evidence of success, a 
testable theory, and architecture of the chemical search 
engine are all currently rather challenging. In our work we 
have been inspired to develop a roadmap that will lead to the 
establishment of this endeavor in our laboratory over the next 
years, including: 

1) A theoretical description of the minimal evolving 
inorganic system produced by making the ‘transition to 
evolution’. This will define the boundary conditions on 
the number of operations, information content of the 
chemical system, and observable behaviour predicted en- 
route to autonomously evolving chemical systems. 

2) A chemical map, best described as a chemical 
network allowing nodes of interacting molecules to be 
transformed by chemical reactions (connecting the nodes), 
in inorganic space, along with a language to define and 
interrogate the map. 

3) Engineering of hardware allowing the chemical 
network to be explored. This requires modular plug and 
play reactor units with well-defined inputs (chemicals, 
physical control, on board logic and analytical sensors), 
well defined outputs, and operations resulting from the 
network analysis. 

4) Construction of the massively parallel chemical 
array integrating the network language from (2), the 
hardware from (3), and the use of theory developed in (1). 
Over the chemical array, a series of chemical search 
algorithms will implemented in the search for 
evolvability. 

Ultimately we aim to engineer a minimal chemical cell that 
can undergo evolution by the process of metabolism, growth, 
replication, and selection of the fitness through, and 
feedback of, trillions upon trillions of interactions. The aim 
will be to ‘evolve’ through the universe of chemistry, and 
discover a minimal chemical entity that can emerge as the 
first candidate for a truly artificial / minimal life form. 


catalysis, emergence functionality and persistence of 
morphology, see Figure 2. 

Thus, by generating a vast population of chemical inputs, 
stochastic chemical reactions, followed by an assay that will 
allow selection and feedback, the aim will be to develop a 
new paradigm for evolution outside of biology. The system 
will use evolutionary programming algorithms to search the 
chemical space. The aim is to utilize an evolutionary process 
to boot-strap the discovery of minimal inorganic chemical 
cells (ichells) capable of evolutionary dynamics. This will 
require new developments in high throughput chemistry, 
screening, computational technology, and theoretical 
developments to adequately set the test question. In effect, 
this chemical search engine will aim to cover, using 
advanced algorithms, a chemical space similar to that which 
was available on planet earth before and during the onset of 
life, as well as exploring other plausible chemical universes 
for alternative and new biologies based upon an entirely new 
and unexpected chemistry set. Our hypothesis is that, by 
engineering the minimal chemical entity that can undergo 
evolution autonomously in a given environment, we will 
provide a new and exciting route to understanding the origin 
of life as well as new artificial life forms with novel 
chemistries. 



start synthesis evolution selection evolved 
reagents (i) (i j) 

* 


waste (vi) 

Figure 2. Chemical Evolution Reagents (i) are added to 
custom reactors (ii) and the results are measured with a probe 
of sensor arrays (iii). Evolutionary algorithms dictate whether 
to continue reaction cycles (with or without additional inputs), 
to collect the material (v), or to eject it to waste (vi). Multiple 
such modules are put in series and parallel for complex 
explorations and metabolism engineering will be done using 
flow control, as well as embedded redox active reagents 
setting up electrical and proton gradients. 



Abiotic Evolutionary Chemical Engine 

To start to address this grand roadmap in our laboratory 
we have recently developed a programmable fluidic system 
comprising a series of linear flow systems, coupled network 
reactor arrays with a sensor array, and control actuation 
(Cronin 2012). In this research, by coupling separate 
reactions in both space and time, we aim to control the 
assembly of kinetically unstable structures that are 
maintained away from thermodynamic equilibrium. In a 
nutshell we will use a fully automated semi-batch-semi-flow 
system to explore the non-equilibrium assembly of inorganic 
structures, combinatorial organic reactions combined with 
gradients of light, pH, redox, organic cations selecting for 


By focusing on the transition region between dead and 
living matter it is hoped that this vision will attract an 
unprecedented range of collaborating scientists all unified by 
the grand vision of creating life in the lab. 

Acknowledgments. I’d like to acknowledge my research 
group, past and present (see www.croninlab.com) as well as 
our collaborators, colleagues, and many funders in particular 
the EPSRC whose funding has made this research possible. 
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Abstract 

Nonindependent mate choice occurs when a female is in- 
fluenced in her choices of mate by the social environment. 
Frequency-dependent selection (FDS) is a typical example 
of a nonindependent mate choice and comes in two forms: 
positive or negative. In the positive form, any rare variant 
is at a disadvantage, whereas rare variants are favored in the 
negative form. Both forms of FDS have been confirmed in 
many species, and several mathematical and theoretical biol- 
ogy studies have reported the advantages of each. However, 
few studies have focused on the evolution of the two forms 
of FDS together. In this work, we simulated FDS using an 
agent-based model consisting of imported mating strategy as 
gene and female preference influenced by the social environ- 
ment as meme. Experimental results revealed a relation be- 
tween the operational sex ratio of males and the FDS strategy 
of females. A similar tendency was observed among real an- 
imals. 


Introduction 

Most models of sexual selection assume that females exhibit 
a genetically based preference for males with specific traits 
(Kirkpatrick and Ryan, 1991). However, female mate choice 
is a complex process involving not only genetic but also non- 
genetic factors (Westneat et al., 2000). There is increasing 
evidence that social factors have an important influence on 
mate-choice decisions (Witte and Noltemeier, 2002). Nu- 
merous studies have reported that social environment may 
influence mate preferences. 

Individuals usually mate with opposite- sex others based 
on their own assessment of the suitability prospective mate, 
but this assessment can also be modulated by observing the 
decisions of others, so-called nonindependent mate choice 
(Vakirtzis and Roberts, 2010). One example of nonindepen- 
dent mate choice is frequency-dependent selection (FDS). 
Positive FDS is a form of selection in which genotypes are 
favored when they are common and negative FDS is a form 
of selection in which genotypes are favored when they are 
uncommon (Hughes et al., 2013). Many experimental stud- 
ies have confirmed positive FDS and negative FDS in nature 
separately (Singh and Sisodia, 2000; Vakirtzis, 2011). 


There are also many studies on FDS using agent-based 
models in the fields of artificial life. Kawata et al. have 
examined the possibility of speciation without viability se- 
lection by positive FDS (Kawata and Yoshimura, 2000), and 
Kokko et al. have investigated how negative FDS evolved 
(Kokko et al., 2007). Some studies have demonstrated the 
advantages of mate-choice copying (Sirot, 2001; Dubois, 
2007). However, these studies are tightly focused and there 
is no research on both positive and negative FDS for mate 
choice, together. 

Guppies are known to copy the mate choice of other fe- 
males (Dugatkin, 1992), and has been said that such mate- 
choice copying produces positive FDS (Kirkpatrick and 
Dugatkin, 1994). However, there have been cases in which 
guppies have exhibited negative FDS behavior (Hughes 
et al., 2013). This indicates that different forms of FDS 
occur in the same species. We expect that the FDS strat- 
egy is dictated by the individuality of the agents. Servedio 
and Kirkpatrick have shown that the mate-choice copying 
is hereditary (Servedio and Kirkpatrick, 1996), and Dubois 
defined the copier female and non-copier female to choose 
a mate by nature (Dubois, 2007). In this work, we propose 
an agent-based model for both positive and negative FDS to 
study how to evolute. 

Until now, we have expressed inborn bodily character- 
istics as genes and acquired preferences as memes. In the 
previous work, we configured an evolutionary model of ar- 
tificial life (agents) that combine genes and memes and ob- 
served their influence on changes in preferences concerning 
mate selection (Tokuhara et al., 2005; Mutoh et al., 2010). 
In this paper, we propose a model that adds genes express- 
ing the mating strategy of the female in order to determine 
how social factors influence female mate choice. By doing 
so, we can computationally observe mate selection behavior 
by agents and discuss the evolution of mating strategy on the 
basis of agent responses to the environment as generations 
proceed. Finally, we compare our proposed model with 32 
kinds of real animals. 
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Agent Model 

We have previously described an enhanced Lerena model 
(Lerena, 2000) in the form of an agent-based model con- 
sisting of both hereditary traits (genes) and acquired traits 
(memes) (Tokuhara et al., 2005; Mutoh et al., 2010). The 
concept of memes was proposed by R. Dawkins (Dawkins, 
1989), who defined a meme as both a base factor and a unit 
of cultural information. Our agent model was able to rep- 
resent constant (i.e., hereditary) and variable (i.e., acquired) 
information as genes and memes, respectively. However, 
previous models had no individual difference to change their 
memes. In this paper, we describe a new model that reflects 
the concept of FDS and how to change memes is decided by 
their genes. 

Agents 

An agent a* consists of sex sexi , age agei , dyad genes 
genei, and meme memei , as 

ai(sexi,agei,genei,memei). ( 1 ) 

Genes are hereditary. The first one is for inborn gene traits 
and the second for newly added ones related to mating strat- 
egy. Memes relate to preferences for gene traits. 

ge^ = ( 2 ) 

memei — meme pre ^ ( 3 ) 

where gj rait is a gene trait of an agent a*, g^ trategy i s a 
mating- strategy gene of an agent a*, and rnemef^ is the 
preference of the g trait in mate choice. The expression of 
the mating- strategy gene and meme preference is limited to 
females ( sexi = female) and the expression of the gene trait 
is limited to males ( sexi = male). For the sake of simplic- 
ity, we set the trait of each male to be fixed throughout his 
life; that is, males do not have a meme trait. 

Mating-strategy genes 

We think that common males likely to be popular males. 
This is because it is easy for popular males to leave off- 
spring. We assume that whether a female prefers popular 
or unpopular males is decided by her hereditary gene; that 
is, her mating- strategy gene. 

We assume a gene g strateg y encoded by bit-strings that 
determine the mating- strategy of females but is not ex- 
pressed in males. The length of strings is one bit (0 or 1). 
When the g strate 9v 0 f a female agent is one, her mating- 
strategy is positive FDS, which means she prefer males with 
popular traits. Conversely, when the g strate 9v 0 f a female 
agent is zero, her mating- strategy is negative FDS, which 
means she prefers males with unpopular traits. We describe 
later how to discriminate between popular and unpopular 
traits. 

As mentioned above, we represent individuals having 
traits and mating- strategies as genes and preferences as 
memes. 



Figure 1 : A flow of agent actions during each step. 

Action 

A single run for each step is mostly a repetition of the fol- 
lowing three procedures: 

1 . Mate choice 

2. Breeding 

3. Social influence 

A flow of agent actions is shown in Figure 1. First, each 
female reaching sexual maturity selects a male mate on the 
basis of her preference. Males and females whose mates are 
determined by mate choice then breed. After breeding, the 
mate preference of each female is influenced by social en- 
vironment. This means that the meme preference of each 
female is rewritten. Finally, agents reaching life end are re- 
moved from the population and a certain number of agents 
are randomly picked to form the next step, which mirrors 
the process of natural selection. For simplicity, the energy 
consumed by each action and the fitness used in selection 
process are not considered. Next, we explain each action in 
detail. 

Mate choice A female a* selects the best-matched male a 7 
as a mate from L sampled males. The sampled population 
consists of randomly selected L males. The female eval- 
uates a male by calculating the hamming distance between 
her own preference and the traits displayed by the male. The 
evaluation value Pij for mate choice is determined using 
agent af s meme preference meme pre ^ and agent a/s gene 
trait Gj as 

P iJ =H(meme p i ref ,g t j ), (4) 

where H (A, B) is the hamming distance between A and B. 
Agent di prefers aj to when Pi, 3 < Pi,k- Among L 
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males, a female a* chooses a single mate aj, where P^j is 
smallest. Male choice tactics is based on a method (Kawata 
and Yoshimura, 2000) that is a reasonable assumption 
for real animals (Gibson and Langen, 1996; Widemo and 
Saether, 1999). After choosing a mate, a female a* is added 
to the potential-mate j list for selected male aj. A male 
decides on N females randomly in the potential jmatej list 
after all females have selected a single mate. 

A male can breed with N females per step. When the sex 
ratio between males and females is equal, we can explain 
N as the operational sex ratio (OSR) (i.e., the ratio between 
sexually active males and females in a population) of males. 
From now, we call N the OSR of the males. 

Breeding Suppose that female a* selects male aj each 
other. A new agent a/ is produced as the child of a* and 
aj . This new agent ai has the following composition. 

ai(sexi, 0, (#; r<Mt , g s l trate3V , meme’py ) , (5) 

where sexi is either male or female with an even probabil- 
ity; agei is zero; genes ( gj rait , g^ trate 9v ) are determined by 
genetic operations of Equation (6)(7). 

gj rait = mut b( C rb(gl rait , gf ( (6) 

gstrategy = rnutb (crb(g? trate9V , <?“^)), ( 7 ) 

where mutb(A) is a mutate-function that reverses each bit 
of A with probability 7 ; crb(A,B) is a cross-function that 
returns either A and B with an even probability. Meme is 
not inherited from parents. Thus, its default is memory . 

A female a i is limited to only one round of breeding for 
each step. On the other hand, a male aj is limited to N 
round of breeding with females in his potential jmatej list 
for each step. 

Social influence Next, the preference of a female a* is 
influenced by the social environment. This means that a 
female a* prefers the trait gjj' ait of a male a & who is the 
most popular or unpopular as indicated by mate choice from 
other females. That is, a female a* imitates the gene trait 
gtrait w j t j 1 h er meme preference rnemef^. Females judge 
whether a male is popular or unpopular by the number of 
females in his potential jmatej list. The mating- strategy 
gene g strate 9v [ s encoded by a bit-string with a length of one 
bit. Specifically, when the mating- strategy gene g^ trate 9y 0 f 
a female a* is zero, her imitation target is the male agent 
whose potentiaLmate list has the least number of females 
in L males selected randomly from a population. Con- 
versely, when the mating- strategy gene g s . trateg y j s 0 ne, her 
imitation target is the male agent whose potential -mate list 
has the most number of females in L sampled males. 

Here, a female a* can change her rnernef 6 ^ by reversing 
multiple bits in her bit string data to come close to the gene 
trait g 1 £ ait of target male au . The number of reversing bits 
is randomly spread over half the total number of all bits. 



Figure 2: The average proportion of positive FDS females 
and the entropy of male traits after 3,000 steps at each OSR 
of males (N) for 40 trials. 

Experiments 

Next, we describe our experiments with the proposed model, 
where many male and female agents exist and are evolvable. 

Experimental settings 

All females can breed after 2 [step], and select a mate de- 
scribed above. All parents produce two offspring for each 
breed. All agents are dead after 20 [step] (life time). An ini- 
tial population of 1,000 agents, consisting of 500 females 
and 500 males, is evolved from an initial state where: (1) 
gene g trait and meme meme pre f are encoded by bit- strings; 
the length of these strings is 10 bits each; ( 2 ) the initial val- 
ues of genes g trait and g strate 9y ? an d meme meme pre f are 
given randomly to all agents. In each step, 1, 000 agents are 
randomly picked to form the next step. The parameteriza- 
tion used in these sets of simulation runs is ( 1 ) mutation rate 
7 = 0.01; (2) simulation steps = 3, 000; (3) the number of 
sampled males L — 40. 

In the experiments, we focus on the transition of mating- 
strategy genes and the gene diversity of male traits. An alter- 
native approach to summarizing and forecasting gene diver- 
sity can be based Shannon’s entropy (Shannon, 2001). Gene 
diversity E is calculated as 

e = — Pi io g 2 Pi , (8) 

i=i 

where pi is the occurrence probability of ith agents that have 
the same gene trait in a population and S is the number of 
gene traits patterns. 

Results 

We changed the OSR of males, N, in the range of 1 < N < 
20 and studied the evolution of the mating- strategy gene. 
Figure 2 shows the average proportion of female agents 
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whose mating- strategy is positive FDS and the average en- 
tropy of male traits at each N. Results showed that as N 
becomes larger, the proportion of positive FDS females be- 
comes higher and comes nearer to 0.5. The entropy of male 
traits becomes lower as N becomes larger. 

Discussion 

As mentioned above, a female is added to the 
potential .mate list of a male selected as a mate. A 
male can breed with N females in his potential -mate list 
per step. When the number of females in his list exceeds 
N, some of the females cannot breed. The mating- strategy 
genes of females failing to breed then decrease at the next 
generation. The point here is that the mating- strategy of 
a female preferring a male whose potential rniate list 
exceeds a breeding capacity (TV) is disadvantageous in 
terms of survival. 

The proportion of positive FDS females in Figure 2 be- 
comes higher as N becomes larger. We assume this is be- 
cause, as N becomes larger, 1) it is harder for the num- 
ber of females in a male’s potential .mate list to become 
more than N, 2) females leave offspring more easily de- 
spite of preferring popular males, and 3) it is easy to increase 
the mating- strategy genes of preferring popular males; that 
is, the proportion of positive FDS females becomes higher. 
Conversely, as N becomes smaller, 1) it is easier for the 
number of females in male’s potential rniate list to become 
more than N, 2) females preferring popular males have a 
harder time leaving offspring, and 3) it is easy to decrease 
the mating- strategy genes of preferring popular males; that 
is, the proportion of positive FDS females becomes lower. 

Also, as shown in Figure 2, the proportion of positive 
FDS females comes nearer to 0.5 as N becomes larger. This 
is because the mating success of females approaches 100% 
regardless of female mating- strategy as N becomes larger. 
This means that the incidence of positive or negative FDS is 
irrelevant. 

Effect of number of males sampled for female 
choice 

Next, we changed the number of males sampled for female 
choice, L, in the range of 5 < L < 60, and studied the re- 
sulting evolution of the mating- strategy gene. The OSR of 
males ( N ) is fixed to one. Figure 3 shows the average pro- 
portion of female agents whose mating strategy is positive 
FDS and the average entropy of male traits after 3,000 steps 
at each L sampled males for 40 trials. 

Experimental results showed that as the size of the males 
sampled (L) became larger, the proportion of positive FDS 
females became lower and the entropy of male traits be- 
came higher. This is because it was easy for the sampled 
males to overlap as the sample size becomes larger. Dupli- 
cate sampling caused concentration of popularity. Then, as 
mentioned above, it was easy for the number of females in 



Figure 3: The average proportion of positive FDS females 
and the entropy of male traits after 3,000 steps at each L 
sampled males for 40 trials. 

a male’s potential jmate list to exceed his capacity and the 
proportion of positive FDS females became smaller. 

Inversely, as the size of sampled males became smaller, 
the proportion of positive FDS females became higher, ap- 
proaching 0.5. This means that the incidence of positive or 
negative FDS is irrelevant, since as the size of sampled males 
becomes smaller, there seems to be no effect of the FDS. 
FDS only exhibits an effect for animals with a large enough 
number of sampled males. 

Comparison with real animals 

In this section, we compare the experimental results with 
real animals. According to Singh et al. (Singh and Siso- 
dia, 2000), negative FDS has been observed in 14 kinds of 
animals (parasitic wasp, flour beetle, etc.) while the mate- 
choice copying has been observed in 25 kinds of animals 
(sailfin molly, Japanese medaka, etc.) (Vakirtzis, 2011). 
Here, we treat mate-choice copying as positive FDS, since 
mate-choice copying has been shown to produce positive 
FDS (Kirkpatrick and Dugatkin, 1994). 

The operational sex ratio (OSR) is an important envi- 
ronmental factor that influences mating behaviors (Clutton- 
Brock and Parker, 1992). We consider the OSR of each mat- 
ing system. The OSR in monogamous species is approxi- 
mately equal (Zug et al., 2001). The OSR in polyandrous 
species is typically strongly female biased (Schamel et al., 
2004) while that in polygynous species is male biased (Jor- 
gensen and Fath, 2008). The OSR in promiscuous species is 
not clear, but it might be male biased since males might have 
relatively higher potential reproductive rate than females. 
Then, we can explain the OSR of males as Polyandrous < 
Monogamous < Polygamous, Promiscuous. 

Figure 4 shows the number of species having been con- 
firmed to practice FDS at each mating system. White and 
black boxes indicate the distribution of 1 1 species exhibiting 
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Figure 4: Number of species having been confirmed to prac- 
tice FDS at each mating system. White boxes indicate pos- 
itive FDS. Black boxes indicate negative FDS. Gray boxes 
indicate 3 species exhibiting both positive and negative FDS. 

only positive FDS and 18 species 1 exhibiting only negative 
FDS, respectively. Gray boxes indicate the distribution of 
3 species (guppy, drosophila, and humans) exhibiting both 
positive and negative FDS. In this figure, we can confirm that 
positive FDS occurs only in species whose OSR of males is 
large whereas negative FDS occurs in species whose OSR of 
males is small. This result partially matches our experimen- 
tal results in Figure 2. 

Several experiments (Doucet et al., 2004; Slagsvold and 
Viljugrein, 1999) and studies (Vakirtzis and Roberts, 2009, 
2010; Dubois, 2007) have argued that mate-choice copying 
is highly unlikely to evolve in monogamous species due to 
the increasing costs of female competition. The OSR of 
males belonging to monogamous species is less than that of 
polygamous males. Our experimental results showing that 
as the OSR becomes smaller, the positive FDS females be- 
comes lower, confirm these hypotheses. 

On the other hand, the number of sampled males (L) of 
real animals is not clear. We still need to clarify whether the 
experimental results agree with the behavior of real animals. 

Conclusion 

We proposed a new model for mate choice involving genes 
and memes that introduces mating- strategy genes. The 
mating- strategy gene means that females prefer whether 
popular or unpopular males. We expressed female agents 
that have the mating- strategy gene and the meme preference 
influenced from other mate choice. The results of experi- 
ments using our proposed model demonstrated that as the 
operational sex ratio (OSR) of males becomes larger, the 
number of positive FDS females increases. A similar ten- 
dency was observed among real animals. We also discov- 

^his is with the exception of four species; two species whose 
mating system is uncertain, one species with reversed sex roles, 
and one gynogenetic species. 


ered that as the size of males sampled for female choice be- 
came larger, the number of positive FDS females decreased. 
However, we have not matched the results of this experiment 
against real-world animals. We need to examine the number 
of sampled males of actual animals and compare it with our 
experimental results. 

We would like to point out here that despite strong evi- 
dence for the negative FDS, the evolutionary processes that 
account for its prevalence are not known (Hughes et al., 
2013). From the results of experiments using our proposed 
model, we can build two hypotheses for this question. One, 
the OSR is not strongly male biased. Two, the sampled male 
size is too big. 

However, mate choice in the real world is not as simple 
as in our model. There are a variety of factors involved in 
propagation, such as cost, fitness and asymmetry in the roles 
between males and females. We need to consider the exis- 
tence of male meme traits such as decoration and mimesis. 
In our future work, we will improve the model based on the 
findings of this paper so that it better conforms to the real 
world. 
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Abstract 

A computational study is conducted to evaluate the hypothe- 
sis that mate selection is the evolutionary origin of commu- 
nication. A population of neural networks is evolved for two 
cooperative tasks - mate selection and prey capture. Simple 
codes developed for mate selection serve as an effective step- 
ping stone for prey capture but not vice versa. Mate selection 
followed by an additional prey capture task is also easier to 
evolve than both together from the beginning. This result sug- 
gests that mate selection may be a first step in the evolution 
of general communication systems in nature. 

Introduction 

An important scientific question is to understand the evo- 
lutionary origin of language. Communication in nature is 
believed to have emerged through several stages (Corbal- 
lis, 2011; Searcy and Nowicki, 2010; Bradbury and Vehren- 
camp, 2011). Initially, non-signals (neutral traits/natural 
cues) like breathing patterns and urination were ritualized 
as courtship signals and territorial markings, respectively 
(Smith, 1997; Hinde, 1997). Next, complex social and envi- 
ronmental pressures required individuals within a group to 
cooperate and compete in diverse environments (Nowak and 
Krakauer, 1999; Corballis, 2011). Such interactions gradu- 
ally lead to more complex signals, and eventually to a proto- 
language (Bickerton, 1990). Subsequently, signals devel- 
oped for a specific evolutionary purpose were exapted and 
used for other functions (Logan, 2008; Gould, 2002). These 
steps are believed to have been crucial in the evolution of 
human language. 

Without direct evidence, it is difficult to verify that these 
steps indeed took place, and to identify the actual behaviors 
involved. However, simulating language evolution using 
modern computer science tools can be insightful. Through 
simulated experiments, this paper evaluates the hypothesis 
that mate selection is the evolutionary origin of communi- 
cation. Because mate selection is essential in sexual organ- 
isms, is closely related to fitness, and is a social interaction, 
it is a compelling candidate. During mating, communicative 
signals emerge naturally to help identify suitable mates. As 


soon as such signaling is possible, it may be exapted to serve 
other social behaviors as well. 

In this paper, a series of computational evolution experi- 
ments are performed to simulate the origins of mating sig- 
nals and their exaptation for other social tasks. Communi- 
cation is evolved in a population of artificial agents in two 
cooperative tasks: mate selection task and prey capture. In 
nature, communication during the mating process is used to 
discern suitable partners and successfully realize reproduc- 
tion to produce fit offspring (Hauser, 1997). Analogously, 
during simulated mating, a pair of randomly selected agents 
from the population exchange signals and determine their 
compatibility. Initially, this process is based on direct dis- 
play of traits. In the second phase, simple codes emerge that 
encode these traits. These codes can be seen as vocal/visual 
gestures used by individuals in nature. 

In the third phase, the successful population from the mate 
selection experiment is evaluated in an additional task - prey 
capture. This task requires a more sophisticated communi- 
cation mechanism on the part of agents in order to time their 
attack to capture the prey. They can leverage the commu- 
nication abilities developed for mate selection and quickly 
achieve the prey capture goal. This adaptation turns out to 
be computationally faster than evolving communication for 
prey capture first, or evolving for both mate selection and 
prey capture at the same time. The experiments thus demon- 
strate that complex signaling in tasks like prey capture could 
have been exapted from a simpler task such as mate selec- 
tion. The computational results thus support the theory that 
mate selection is the origin of communication. 

Prior Work 

Although several prior computational studies demonstrated 
the evolution of communication in intelligent agents, most 
did not focus on possible biological origins of this process. 
The environments and tasks were carefully crafted so that 
communication was necessary for the agents to be success- 
ful, and the focus was simply on developing a common 
communication code (Nolfi and Mirolli, 2010; Steels, 2003, 
2005; Tuci, 2009; Werner and Dyer, 1990; Rawal et al., 
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Figure 1 : Population of Agents - Each agent in the 
population consists of a 2-bit feature and a feedfor- 
ward neural network. The feature is required during 
mate selection to determine agent compatibility, and 
the network implements the behavior of the agent. 


Figure 2: Feature- Compatibility Matrix - Compati- 
bility of any two agents is determined by the compat- 
ibility of their 2-bit features. An entry of one in this 
matrix indicates that the two features are compatible 
and a zero indicates that they are not. 


2012 ). 

(Mirolli and Parisi, 2010) studied the role of kin- selection 
in the emergence of the first signalers and receivers. (Quinn, 
2001) demonstrated how simple behavioral cues can be se- 
lected by evolution and subsequently used as signals. (Gre- 
eff and Nolfi, 2010) evolved implicit and explicit signaling 
between a team of foraging robots, demonstrating that . Im- 
portantly, the individuals in these experiments are homoge- 
nous i.e a single genotype is cloned to generate a team. This 
design makes the task of evolving a common code easier. In 
contrast in nature, although communicating individuals do 
share a common code (i.e they have a common agreement 
on the meaning of the signals) their individual characteris- 
tics like size, strength and speed vary. Therefore, a heteroge- 
nous population of neural networks is evolved in this paper. 
An important result is that even with such heterogeneity, a 
common encoding scheme emerges. 

(Mitri et al., 2010) highlighted the importance of group 
selection in the evolution of honest signaling. Similarly, the 
experiments designed in this paper are cooperative i.e the 
team fitness reward is equally distributed between the par- 
ticipants. 

The paper is organized as follows. The experimental setup 
is described first, including the network architecture and the 
two tasks, mate selection and prey capture. This section also 
explains the two cooperative tasks - mate selection and prey 
capture. The results of the five experiments - explicit and 
implicit communication in mate selection and the three ways 
of evolving communication for the two tasks - are then pre- 
sented. The computational and biological insights and future 
extensions to competitive mating are discussed in the end. 

Experimental Setup 

A common network architecture is evolved to perform both 
the tasks of mate selection and prey capture, as described 
below. Each individual agent consists of a neural network 
and a 2-bit binary feature (See Figure 1). The 2-bit feature is 


used during the mate selection task to determine whether the 
agents are compatible or not. The neural network controls 
the behavior of the agent during simulation. 

Neural Network Architecture 

An agent’s neural network consists of a single hidden layer 
with 10 hidden neurons and four output neurons. The first 
two output neurons are used as the output message of the 
agent. The third output is used during mate selection task to 
indicate mating decision i.e mate/dont-mate. The fourth out- 
put is used during prey capture task to indicate agent move- 
ment decision i.e move/don’t-move. All nodes have a sig- 
moidal non-linearity and therefore the output value of each 
node is a real number ranging between 0 and 1 . The output 
node values are rounded off to 0/1 before being used. 

In each experiment, there are at least four input neurons 

- two messaging inputs for receiving messages from other 
agents, one prey-distance input for sensing prey (integer val- 
ues between [0-2] and set to -1 during mate selection) and 
one task- switch input to indicate the type of current task 
(1 during mate selection and 0 otherwise). In Experiment 
1 , there are two additional network inputs that provide the 
agent its own feature value. The network architecture is 
fixed over the course of evolution. At the start of simula- 
tion, a population of 64 agents is generated with random 
neural network weights and a random 2-bit feature. During 
each evolutionary generation, 3000 trials of a given experi- 
ment are performed on a pair of randomly selected networks. 
Binary tournament selection is used to select parent popula- 
tion. To generate the offspring population, the neural net- 
work weights of the parent population are mutated with a 
probability of 0.4 by adding a Cauchy-distributed random 
value to it. Note, that the 2-bit feature value associated with 
each agent is not mutated and is directly transferred from 
parent to offspring. 

Two cooperative tasks are used to evaluate the population 

- mate selection and prey capture as described below. 
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Figure 3: Agent Behavior - The agents implement their 
mate- selection and prey-capture behavior through two net- 
work activations: (a) Messaging Phase - The network input 
nodes dedicated to receive messages are tied to a constant 
value of - 1 . In mate selection, they output a code for their 2- 
bit feature. In prey capture, they output a 2-bit code for dis- 
tance to the prey. The 2-bit message is then given to the other 
network as input, (b) Decision Phase - The networks are ac- 
tivated and their output decision node value is rounded off 
to give a 0/1 decision (mate/don’t mate or move/don’t move. 
In this manner, the networks communicate their states first 
and then decide upon a proper action to take. 


Mate Selection Task 

During the mate selection process in nature, males often try 
to communicate their characteristics through simple cues, 
gestures and more sophisticated signaling (Stoffer and 
Walker, 2012; Johansson and Jones, 2007). These signals 
convey the fitness of the individual (and therefore fitness of 
a future offspring) and thus influence the prospects of mat- 
ing with the female. 

The mate selection task emulates this process. A 2-bit fea- 
ture associated with an agent represents its individual char- 
acteristic in this artificial setting. For simplicity, the popu- 
lation is not divided into males and females. Instead, two 
agent networks are randomly selected from the population 
and they exchange messages to make a mate/dont-mate de- 
cision. The ground truth for this mating decision is pre- 
defined in a randomly generated feature-compatibility ma- 
trix. One example of such a matrix is shown in Figure 2. A 
1 in the matrix indicates that the two agents are compatible 
while a 0 indicates that they are not. From a biological per- 
spective, compatibility between two agents can be viewed 
as the fitness of their offspring i.e if two highly compatible 
agents decide to mate, their offspring will have a higher fit- 
ness than the offspring of two incompatible agents. 

Such a mating task is cooperative in that none of the 
agents receive fitness increment unless both of them make 
the correct mating decision. Both agents receive a fitness 
increment of one for each correct mating decision. For ex- 
ample, feature values 01 and 10 in Figure 2 are compatible 
and therefore two agents with these features receive a fitness 


increment of one if both decide to mate and zero if other- 
wise. 

During this task, the task- switch and prey-distance inputs 
are set to constant values of 1 and -1, respectively. Each trial 
consists of two phases (Figure 3). In the first phase (defined 
as the messaging phase), the two neural networks are acti- 
vated (with messaging input tied to constant value of -1) and 
the first two output nodes are sampled for their values. The 
two output real values are then rounded off to obtain a 2-bit 
output message. In the second phase (the decision phase), 
this 2-bit output message from one network is given as mes- 
saging input to the other network. After a second network 
activation, the value at the output mating decision node is 
rounded off to generate a mate/dont-mate decision. 

Note that in the current simulations the two paired net- 
works do not undergo actual mating (i.e crossover) based 
on their mating decision. Instead, offspring is generated 
through mutations of most fit parents. This simplification 
helps focus the study on the question of how mate selec- 
tion may act as an origin for communication. However, to 
this end it is essential that the agents are not artificially con- 
strained to generate any specific message type during the 
messaging phase. The only feedback the agents receive (in- 
directly, through fitness) is based on the correctness of their 
mating decision. 

An additional constraint is added to ensure that each fea- 
ture is equally represented in the population over the course 
of evolution. The initial population of size 64 is divided 
into four sub-groups of size sixteen each - one group for 
one feature type. After all networks have been evaluated in 
each generation, a binary tournament is performed on each 
feature group separately to obtain sixteen offspring. Since 
the parent feature is directly transferred to offspring and is 
unaffected by mutation, the feature representation in popu- 
lation remains fixed at sixteen. This restriction prevents any 
feature in the population from becoming dominant (which 
would remove the need to communicate). 

Prey Capture Task 

Prey capture in nature often involves cooperation and com- 
munication on the part of agents. This task simulates such a 
scenario with a fixed prey in a discrete, deterministic world. 
At the start of each trial, two agents (randomly selected from 
the population) are positioned at random distances apart 
from the prey (Figure 4). The agent agents can sense the dis- 
tance to the prey but cannot sense the distance to the other 
agent. They have two possible actions - either move towards 
the prey or stay in their current position. With each agent 
move towards the prey, the agent-prey distance decreases by 
one. The prey is considered captured when the two agents 
pounce on the prey in the same time step. In order to be 
successful, the agents need to communicate when they are 
ready for the capture. 

The task- switch input neuron is set to a constant value 
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of 0 to indicate prey capture task, and the prey distance in- 
puts to the proper value to indicate distance. Similarly to 
the mate selection task, each time step in a trial is divided 
into two phases - messaging phase and decision phase. The 
output movement decision node of the network determines 
the agent action : move/dont-move. agent agents receive 
a fitness increment of one on capturing the prey and zero 
otherwise. Again, agents are not constrained to generate a 
specific message type but must evolve one that works. 

Measuring Success 

In each experiment, data is collected over 150 runs and aver- 
aged. Since fitness distribution is cooperative for each task 
(i.e in a given trial, a pair of individuals receive fitness of 
one only if both make correct predictions), it is very difficult 
to achieve 100% population success. Therefore, a popula- 
tion is deemed successful if at least 25% of its individuals 
have an average fitness of greater than 75% of the maximum 
fitness. This success criteria ensures that a significant frac- 
tion of population develops common communication code 
to solve the task. The total number of generations required 
to evolve a successful population is used as a quantitative 
measure to compare different experiments. 

The next section describes the experiments in detail. 

Experiments 

The first two experiments demonstrate that a common code 
does evolve in mate selection. Experiments 3-5 then evalu- 
ate the hypothesis that mate selection is an effective first step 
in evolving a more general communication system. 

Experiment 1 - Mate Selection with Feature Inputs 

In the first experiment, the population is evaluated in the 
mate selection task. Each agent (in the randomly selected 
pair) is explicitly provided its own 2-bit feature as input dur- 
ing the messaging phase. The 2-bit message generated at its 
network output is then given as input to the other agent in the 
decision phase. In this setting, the neural network thus has 
four active input nodes - 2-bits for agent feature and 2-bits 
for sensing the output message of the other agent. 

On average after 1 1 generations, the best agent pair evolve 
a simple signaling system where they send their exact input 
feature as a message during the messaging phase. These 
messages are similar to the explicitly visible characteristic 
of an individual in nature - for example its size and strength. 
The messages thus do not represent a communication code; 
they are simply a direct expression of the underlying char- 
acteristic. They serve as a baseline for evolving a communi- 
cation code. 

Experiment 2 - Mate Selection with Hidden 
Features 

In the second experiment the setup is modified to allow an 
actual communication code to emerge. During the messag- 
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Figure 4: Prey-capture task - There is one static prey 
and two agents positioned random distances (0 <dl< 2, 
0 <d2< 2)apart from the prey. At each time step, the agents 
can either stay still or move one distance unit towards the 
prey. To be successful, they are required to capture the prey 
by stepping on its location at the same time step. The agents 
can sense the prey distance but not the distance to the other 
agent. Thus, they need to develop a communication system 
to coordinate their movements. 


ing phase, the 2-bit input feature is hidden from the agent i.e 
not given to the neural network as input. Evolution has to 
figure out this feature and develop a code for communicat- 
ing it. Thus, only messaging inputs of the network are active 
during the decision phase. 

On average, after 31 generations, the agent pairs develop 
to send an encoding of their input features during messag- 
ing phase. These encoded messages provide the necessary 
information to distinguish compatible agents from the not- 
compatible ones. In certain cases, the encodings are shared 
between compatible individuals. The encoding evolved for 
the feature-compatibility matrix shown in Figure 2 is one 
such case. Since feature values ’00’ and ’ll’ are compati- 
ble with both themselves and each other, evolution discovers 
a shared message (e.g ’00’) to recognize these two features 
(exact code values vary across different runs). In this man- 
ner, a true communication system evolved to express the fea- 
tures hidden from the agents. This system can be exapted to 
other tasks, as shown below. 

Experiment 3 - Mate Selection followed by Mate 
selection and Prey Capture 

This experiment simulates how simple communication that 
was initially evolved for mate selection can be exapted for 
the more complex prey capture. The population is first 
evolved for the mate selection task without feature inputs 
(Experiment 2). The successful population is then evolved 
in two tasks - both mate- selection and prey-capture together. 

During the mate selection task, prey-distance input is 
tied to a constant of -1 and task-switch input is set to 1. 
The feature-compatibility matrix shown in Figure 2 is used. 
Once a quarter of population achieves an average fitness of 
more than 75% of the maximum fitness in the mate- selection 
(criteria of success as described earlier), an additional prey 
capture task is introduced. In each generation, the popula- 
tion is separately evaluated in the two tasks. Fitness of an 
individual in the population is its average fitness in the two 
tasks. The input/output communication channels developed 
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during the mate selection task are reused during prey cap- 
ture task. The experiment terminates once the population 
achieves the average fitness goal for both the tasks (i.e quar- 
ter of population with an average fitness greater than 75%). 
During the course of evolution, feature representation in the 
population is kept constant (as described in the mate selec- 
tion task). 

During the prey capture task, the prey distance input to the 
network is set according to distance and task- switch input is 
set to 0. Agents are positioned at random distances from the 
prey. The maximum initial agent-prey distance is two steps 
and the minimum distance is one step. Agents can choose to 
move/dont-move towards the fixed prey by activating their 
movement output node. 

The evolved communication codes become quite sophis- 
ticated. When the first agent is at a distance of more than 
one from prey, it sends a code (e.g ’00’) signaling that it 
is moving and has yet to reach next to the prey. At a dis- 
tance of exactly one step from the prey, it changes its output 
(e.g ’ll’) indicating that it is now ready to capture the prey. 
The second agent ignores these signals from the first agent 
while it is not ready for prey capture (i.e it is at a distance 
of more than one step from prey), and instead it moves to- 
wards the prey. Once the second agent reaches a distance of 
exactly one step from prey, it starts paying attention to the 
signal from the first agent. If the first agent is ready for prey 
capture (i.e it signals ’ll’), both agents move to the prey 
location to capture it. Otherwise, the second agent selects 
the dont-move option and waits until the first agent is ready 
(outputs ’ll’). 

Solution to the first task (mate selection) evolves on aver- 
age in 31 generations (same as in experiment 2). It takes on 
average 55 additional generations to evolve a population that 
solves both tasks. Thus on average a total of 86 generations 
are required to solve the two tasks together completely. The 
entire profile of this process is shown in Figure 5 

Interestingly, the codes used during mate selection task 
are reused during the prey capture task. For example, one 
pair of agents used the code ’ 1 1’ to communicate their own 
feature in the mate selection task. After evolving in the prey 
capture task, their descendants used this same code to indi- 
cate readiness for prey capture. In addition, they evolved a 
second signal (’01’) to indicate that they were moving to- 
wards the prey. In this manner, the mate selection gave them 
a starting point that was modified for the new task. 

Experiment 4 - Mate Selection and Prey Capture 
Coevolution 

In this experiment, communication is evolved for mate se- 
lection and prey capture simultaneously. Starting from the 
first generation, each agent is evaluated in both tasks, and 
their fitness is averaged across tasks. Thus, a population is 
deemed successful if it achieves the average fitness goal for 
both tasks. Feature representation in the population is kept 


constant by performing binary tournament selection on each 
feature sub-group separately, as before. 

A successful population evolves on average in 123 gener- 
ations. As shown in Figure 5, coevolution of both tasks tends 
to take longer than when mate selection is evolved first. A 
successful population is evolved on average in 123 genera- 
tions (vs. 86 generation in Experiment 3; p < 0.066). Thus 
mate selection serves as a useful stepping stone for other 
tasks. 

Experiment 5 - Prey Capture followed by Mate 
Selection and Prey Capture 

This experiment is similar to Experiment 3, except the roles 
of mate selection and prey capture are reversed. The popula- 
tion is first evolved to solve the prey capture task and then to 
solve both mate selection and prey capture. The input/output 
communication channels developed during the prey capture 
task are exapted to the mate selection task. 

Initially, during the prey capture task, the agent features 
are irrelevant (since agent compatibility information is not 
used). Therefore, binary tournament is performed on the 
whole population irrespective of the feature type. Once 
a successful population evolves for the prey capture task 
(again, a quarter of the population performing at 75%), mate 
selection is introduced as a second task for evaluation. Since 
mate selection requires information about agent compatibil- 
ity, 2-bit features are assigned randomly to individuals in the 
population at that point. Subsequently, binary tournament is 
performed on each feature group separately as usual in mate 
selection. 

A successful population evolves on average in 183 gen- 
erations. As shown in Figure 5, exaptation from prey cap- 
ture to mate selection takes longer than both exaptation from 
mate selection to prey capture (Experiment 3) and their co- 
evolution (Experiment 4); these differences are statistically 
significant p < 0.0001). This result suggests that it is not 
simply the incremental nature of exaptation that matters but 
the actual steps; mate selection is a better stepping stone for 
building a general communication system than prey capture 
is. 

Discussion 

As shown in Figure 5, it is easiest to evolve a population for 
the two ecological tasks of mate selection and prey capture, 
if it is first evolved to solve the mate selection task. A pre- 
requisite for communication includes the ability to output 
meaningful signals and interpret the received input signals 
(Mirolli and Parisi, 2010). The mate selection task builds 
an initial structure to support this mechanism. The signals 
that evolve for mate selection are simple and fundamental: 
they map a single state to a single symbol. Once created, this 
communication mechanism can be be co-opted for more dif- 
ficult tasks like prey capture, where multiple states must be 
mapped to the same symbol, or multiple symbols have the 
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Figure 5: Probability of success throughout evolution - 

This graph shows how likely evolution is to discover a suc- 
cessful population (where a quarter of the population is suc- 
cessful 75% of the time in the two tasks of mate selection 
and prey capture) by a given generation. The most effec- 
tive method is to evolve mate selection first, followed by 
additional prey capture. Evolving both at once from the be- 
ginning is weaker, but still stronger than evolving for prey 
hunting first followed by mate selection. Thus, communi- 
cation evolved for mate selection makes it easier to evolve 
communication for another task. This result suggests that 
mate selection is a likely first step in the evolution of com- 
munication. 


same meaning. Indeed, networks evolved initially for mate 
selection end up using significantly fewer symbols than co- 
evolved or initial prey-capture networks (with p < 0.001; 
Figure 6). From a computational perspective, the mate se- 
lection task thus provides a better stepping stone to construct 
general communication than prey capture. 

Future Work 

The mate selection process in these experiments was cooper- 
ative in that both partners aimed at determining compatibil- 
ity, and there was no conflict of interest. While such mate se- 
lection is seen in nature, competitive mate selection is more 
common (Andersson, 1994). That is, one of the genders, 
usually female, chooses the mate, and the other gender, usu- 
ally male, tries to convince that he is a good choice. Com- 
petitive mate selection likely originates from the asymmetry 
in gender roles: Females try to maximize quality and males 
quantity of their mates. Competitive mating thus leads to 
behaviors where males may try to communicate dishonestly, 
exaggerating their quality, and females try to estimate what 
the males’ actual quality is. On the other hand, most other 
communication between animals is by necessity coopera- 
tive. For instance in hunting, the individuals need to com- 
municate honestly in order to be effective. An interesting 



Figure 6: The Number of Communication Symbols 
Evolved - With prey capture, there are many states when 
the agent is not ready, and therefore some redundant sym- 
bols are likely to evolve to signal these states (e.g 2.4 sym- 
bols on average). In contrast, mate selection often results in 
a one-to-one mapping from states to symbols. Therefore, the 
final communication system built on mate selection is likely 
to be simpler (about 2.0 symbols on average) and therefore 
easier to discover than with the alternatives. The population 
success criterion was increased from 75% to 90% of maxi- 
mum fitness in this comparison to reduce variance. 


scientic question therefore is: How can an eventually mostly 
cooperative communication system be built on a competitive 
origin? This question will be studied in future extensions of 
the simulations described in this paper. 

Conclusion 

This paper evaluated computationally the hypothesis that 
mate selection is the origin of communication in nature. 
That is, communicative signals emerge naturally to help 
identify suitable mates; as soon as such signaling is possi- 
ble, it is exapted to serve other social behaviors, such as prey 
capture. Computational simulations verified this hypothesis 
in a simplified setting where direct displays of traits evolved 
to coded communication of traits, and were then exapted to 
use in coordinating a prey capture. This sequence turned 
out to be faster than evolving prey capture first or both to- 
gether from the beginning, suggesting that mate selection 
may indeed be an effective stepping stone to construct gen- 
eral communication systems. 
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Abstract 

Cooperation in nature often has direct costs but only indirect 
benefits. Kin and group selection theories comprehensively 
address its evolutionary origins, but our knowledge of the 
precise genetic mechanisms that prevent cheater invasion and 
maintain cooperation is incomplete. Here we review our 
published work on cooperation in Aevol, an agent-based, in 
silico genomic platform used to evolve and study populations 
of digital organisms that compete, reproduce, and cooperate by 
secreting a public good. Motivated by the observation of 
phenotypically identical individuals who had radically different 
evolutionary fates, we recorded and compared gene locations, 
effectively performing bio-inspired genomics analyses of our 
digital organisms. We found that the association between 
metabolic and secretion genes (promoter sharing, overlap via 
frame shift or sense-antisense encoding) was characteristic for 
populations with robust, stable cooperation. Such architecture 
arose de novo during the evolution of cooperation, but only 
when producing the public good was costly. Effectively, 
cooperation evolved to be protected and maintained through 
constrained, entangled genetic architecture. Beyond confirming 
the importance of second-order selection, we uncover a novel 
genetic mechanism for the evolution and maintenance of 
cooperation. Our results suggest a method to limit the 
evolutionary potential of synthetically engineered organisms, in 
order to reduce the change or loss of synthetic gene circuits, a 
major issue in synthetic biology. 

Background and Introduction 

The evolution of cooperation in microbial populations is a 
fascinating, rich and controversial evolutionary problem 
(West et al. 2006). Evolutionary explanations of cooperation 
are constantly being improved and refined by a host of 
mathematical tools such as game theory and meta-population 
models (Lehmann and Keller 2006). However, these methods 
typically do not distinguish between genotypes and 
phenotypes and are unable to investigate the structure of 
genomes that encode the cooperative traits. Microbial studies 
have already hinted at potential mechanisms by which genetic 
architecture can affect cooperation, including gene co- 
regulation and pleiotropy (Foster et al. 2004; Dandekar et al. 

2012) . Here we review our published work (Frenoy et al. 

2013) that examines two specific types of genomic 
architecture: (1) operon sharing, when secretion and 
metabolism genes are on the same operon and share a 
promoter and a terminator, and (2) overlap, the base-pair 
sharing between metabolic and secretion genes possible when 
genes are in different reading frames or on different DNA 


strands. Well described in viruses, overlaps in bacteria are 
existent but rare. Similar to operons, they are thought to be 
caused by strong maximum genome size constraints or 
selection for co-regulation (Normark et al. 1983). However, 
overlaps have not themselves been studied as an evolutionary 
constraint, which we do here, in the context of cooperation. 

Methods 

In our work we used the in silico experimental evolution 
system Aevol (Batut et al. 2013), heavily inspired by 
microbial genetics. The implementation of an Aevol digital 
organism allows for continuous metabolic and cooperating 
phenotypes. For example, instead of the classical binary 
cheat/cooperate behavior, there is an infinite number of 
possible cooperation phenotypes. Individuals live on a grid 
and when they evolve cooperation, it is via a secreted public 
good molecule that diffuses and degrades (Misevic et al. 
2012). The public good is costly to secrete but may benefit 
any neighboring organisms. Rules for transcription, 
translation and protein synthesis govern the complex mapping 
of a double- stranded binary string (genotype) to phenotype to 
fitness. Phenotypically similar or even identical individuals 
can have different genotypes, thus also having different 
evolvability, robustness, and evolutionary fate (Frenoy et al. 
2012). All these properties of Aevol enable the two sets of 
evolutionary experiments we performed, in which genetic 
architecture constraints relating to cooperation were both 
observed and quantified. We first analyzed the dynamics of 
cooperation loss due to increased cost of secretion (< cheater 
invasion experiments ), and then evolved cooperation from 
non-secreting ancestors, under different costs (de novo 
evolution of genetic links experiments). To quantify genetic 
architecture, we identified instances of all operon sharing and 
overlap between genes. For each of the evolved cooperators 
we analyzed the architecture of all its secretion genes and 
classified them in different categories based on presence or 
absence of gene overlap and operon sharing. Additionally, we 
constructed millions of random mutants and measured the 
effect of mutations on both fitness and secretion to confirm 
the phenotypic effect of the constrained genetic architecture. 

Results and Discussion 

All experimental results supported the hypothesis of 
cooperation maintenance via constrained genetic architecture. 
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(1) Cheater invasion experiments. Using a bank of 50 
evolved cooperators, we seeded new populations that 
continued evolving under a high secretion cost. Although the 
starting individuals had comparable level of secretion, under 
the new cost regime, the populations greatly varied in the 
resistance to cheater invasion. In replicate experiments, some 
populations consistently preserved low levels of secretion, 
while others always lost all secretion genes. The abundance of 
promoter sharing or overlapping between metabolic and 
secretion genes was a good predictor of cooperation 
maintenance. Mutational analysis confirmed that the 
constrained genetic architecture resulted in a greater 
proportion of cooperation-destroying mutations also having a 
direct negative fitness effect, than non-constrained 
architecture. Secretion-decreasing mutations were 
evolutionary dead-ends, resulting in evolvability suppression, 
a possible spontaneously-evolving mechanism for 
maintenance of far-sighted traits (Altenberg 2005). 
Interestingly, the mutation analysis was a good predictor of 
short-term evolution, while genetic architecture was better at 
explaining long-term evolutionary fate of cooperation. 

(2) De novo evolution of genetic links experiments. In the 
second set of experiments, populations starting from non- 
cooperators evolved under different secretion cost regimes. 
Cooperators evolved to employ the constrained, protective 
encoding, and more so when the cooperation cost was high 
(Figure 1). This confirms that the entangled genetic 
architecture is subject to selection because of its protective 
effect on cooperation. 

In the work reviewed here, we provide a new set of 
potential explanations for the evolution of operons and 
overlaps, both important building blocks of life. Operons and 
overlaps may help protect genes that are at risk of removal 
because of a short-term cost and in spite of the long-term 
benefit they may provide. In the case of cooperation, genetic 
architecture constraints may be highly relevant to a better 
understanding of the much-studied siderophore-mediated 
cooperation in P. aeruginosa , where cooperative as well as 
metabolic traits are under the control of the same quorum 
sensing mechanism (Dandekar et al. 2012). However, beyond 



A (Cost 0.30) B (Cost 0.01) 


Figure 1. Genetic associations after de novo cooperation 
evolution at different secretion cost (from (Frenoy et al. 
2013 )). We quantified operon sharing and overlaps between 
secretion genes and metabolic genes (S vs M) and between 
metabolic genes and other metabolic genes (M vs M). Four 
classes of gene pairs were identified: sharing an operon 
without overlapping (dark blue), overlapping and sharing an 
operon (light blue), overlapping without sharing an operon 
(green), not sharing an operon nor overlapping (red). Error 
bars represent standard error of the mean. 


explaining evolutionary outcomes in the field of cooperation, 
the mechanism we described here could be actively used to 
prevent mutations from removing the genes introduced into 
bio-engineering organisms, a major problem in the field of 
synthetic biology (Sleight et al. 2010; Yang et al. 2013; Renda 
et al. 2014). We have already designed tools that would allow 
manipulation of digital genomes in a way that would create or 
eliminate constrained architecture without changing the 
phenotype. In ongoing work, we are experimentally testing 
the effect of overlap on the maintenance of costly genes in 
synthetic E. coli strains, effectively connecting in silico and in 
vitro research to practical applications. 
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Abstract 

Predator-prey interactions are one of the most common co- 
evolutionary dynamics in Nature. We consider a model 
of the coevolution of prey appearance and predator vision, 
where a successful result is visually apparent. While using a 
neurophysiologically-based model of vision and a rich devel- 
opmental process for prey patterning, we show that predator- 
prey coevolution can maintain engagement. Backgrounds 
with large regional differences generally lead to prey that 
appear as mixtures of the regions. Finally, we find that en- 
gagement between predators and prey is supported by greater 
background complexity. 

One of the most visually- striking phenomena in predator- 
prey coevolution is prey crypsis, the ability of prey to avoid 
detection by predators. Chameleons and cuttlefish take this 
behavior to the extreme and physically alter their pigmenta- 
tion to match their environment, which can even be realized 
synthetically in robots (Morin et al., 2012). However, prey 
crypsis is often manifested as static pigmentations, such as 
stationary Turing patterns (Turing, 1952), that are selected 
for being advantageous in particular environments. Inspired 
by Bond and Kamil (2002), where blue jays are used to in- 
teractively evolve moth phenotypes, we study the effect of 
background complexity on the coevolution of prey appear- 
ance and predator vision. 

There is an intimate coevolutionary relationship between 
predator vision and prey appearance. Visual systems are 
generally adapted for stimuli that exert selective pressure on 
the organism, such as food, prey, predators, and mates. Even 
when visual systems have adapted to attenuate visual signals 
from their relevant stimuli, there is still the challenge of vi- 
sual attention. Visual attention can be roughly thought of 
as a way of prioritizing a visual field based on interest. Im- 
proper allocation of visual attention can mean the difference 
between catching dinner or going home hungry. 

In this research we study the coevolution of prey ap- 
pearance and visual attention in predators. Prey appear- 
ance is evolved via genetic programming, such as in (Sims, 
1991a; Reynolds, 2011). Predator vision is evolved using 
a neurophysiologically-based model of visual attention (Itti 


and Koch, 2001). We focus on the effects of environmental 
complexity on this coevolutionary interaction. 

Merilaita (2003) shows that greater background complex- 
ity can increase prey detection times by predators. In even 
earlier work on background matching in camouflage, it was 
suggested that visual complexity may favor color polymor- 
phism, because there will often be many polymorphisms that 
can achieve similar patterns (Endler, 1984). These and other 
works focus on camouflage via background matching, but 
there are alternative forms of camouflage, in particular, dis- 
ruptive colorations. In contrast to background matching, 
where an entity attempts to blend in with the background, 
disruptive and distractive colorations are patterns that at- 
tempt to draw the observer away from the pattern. Dis- 
ruptive colorations have been shown to be an effective tool 
for camouflage when tested against live predators (Schaefer 
and Stobbe, 2006; Cuthill et al., 2005). A number of visual 
properties significant to predator-prey interactions have been 
identified in these contexts, including background complex- 
ity, prey contrast, and object density (Dimitrova and Meri- 
laita, 2010, 2012, 2014). In our model, the capacity for com- 
plexity in prey is greatly enhanced by utilizing a develop- 
mental mechanism to produce color images of moderate di- 
mensions, as compared to previous work which explores the 
selective favorability of simple patterns (Dimitrova and Mer- 
ilaita, 2014) or directly-represented greyscale images (Bond 
and Kamil, 2002). 

In previous work, we have explored the coevolution of 
predators and prey (Ficici and Pollack, 1996), finding that 
such systems are often subject to pathologies such as conver- 
gence to mediocre stable states (Ficici and Pollack, 1998), 
loss of gradient, incorrect focusing, and relativism (Wat- 
son and Pollack, 1996). Within the ecology literature, 
predator-prey systems are commonly studied, including an- 
alytical and computational models as well as empirical stud- 
ies. However, analytical models of predator-prey systems 
can quickly become infeasible for study as the number of 
species increases. Furthermore, analysis of phenomena such 
as predator preference runs into difficulty when accounting 
for alternative food sources under ecological dynamics (van 
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Figure 1: Time-series of prey morphogenesis. 


Baalen et al., 2001; Leeuwen and Brannstrom, 2013). 

The pathologies of competitive coevolution can be readily 
explained in the language of predator-prey systems. Loss of 
gradient, when one population becomes worse such that it 
no longer exherts selective pressure on the competing pop- 
ulation, or better such that the competing population can 
no longer maintain engagement. Examples of this would 
include evolutionary advances in a predator-prey ecosys- 
tem where prey can achieve greater escape velocities, lead- 
ing to diminished returns for predators, and in real ecosys- 
tems, probably triggering the predators to seek another food 
source. Incorrect focusing is when members of one popula- 
tion overspecialize in interactions with specific competitors 
such that they fail to generalize to other competitive interac- 
tions and are prone to extinction. Examples of incorrect fo- 
cusing are not as common in real ecosystems, where a large 
number of coevolutionary interactions continually apply se- 
lective pressure. In competitive coevolutionary interactions, 
the quality of an individual is a function of its competitors. 
This relativism in scoring means that an individual that ap- 
pears to be more fit to an external observer, may be just as 
fit as a lower quality individual relative to a given set of 
competitors. In Nature, this is less of an issue for similar 
reasons to incorrect focusing, there are continual pressures 
from many aspects of the ecosystem and environment such 
that these disambiguations will occur infrequently. 

Predator-Prey Coevolution 

When simulating predator-prey coevolution, we use a 2- 
population competitive coevolution model. The prey pop- 


ulation consists of a set of genetic programs that encode a 
generative function for their visual appearance. The preda- 
tor population consists of a set of numerical weights for a 
saliency detection algorithm. Prey receive points for not be- 
ing detected, or causing the predator to incorrectly classify 
the background as prey. Predators receive points based upon 
the accuracy of how they perceive the environment. 

There are a number of ways to compute the fitness in co- 
evolving populations. We focus on pairwise competitions. 
Sims uses best v. best competitive coevolution (Sims, 1994), 
where each population competes against the best individ- 
ual of the competing population. However, best v. best 
can lead to incorrect focusing and disengagement by assign- 
ing greater fitness to individuals that overspecialize in de- 
feating the champion competitor. Tournaments can reduce 
the number of comparisons from 0(N 2 ) to O(NlogN), but 
still represent approximations of a full pairwise competition 
(Angeline and Pollack, 1993). All v. all competitive coevo- 
lution reduces the tendency for focusing, but comes at great 
computational cost. Nevertheless, we compute the complete 
payoff matrix via all v. all pairwise competitions to facilitate 
coevolutionary engagement between all species. 

Prey 

Prey patterns are produced through a process of algorith- 
mic morphogenesis. The process is much like the standard 
notions of chemical morphogenesis (Turing, 1952), where 
a system of reactions determines chemical kinetics while a 
diffusion system transports chemical species, contributing to 
pattern formation. However, instead of a standard system of 
reactions, we employ genetic programming to serve as an 
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algorithmic chemistry. 

The use of genetic programming to evolve images and 
dynamical systems has been a part of the ALife commu- 
nity since the early years (Sims, 1991b, 1992). These ideas 
were extended to the evolution of self-constructing and self- 
repairing patterns (Miller, 2004). However, much of the 
work on evolved computer graphics has focused on inter- 
active evolution, perhaps in part because of the complexity 
of developing a computer vision system capable of scoring 
images in a meaningful way. The interactive evolution of 
generative images has recently achieved widespread popu- 
larity with the Picbreeder website (Secretan et al., 2011). Of 
particular relevance to this study is the recent work on the in- 
teractive evolution of camouflage (Reynolds, 2011), where a 
sophisticated texture rendering system is employed to gener- 
ate patterns for human-guided selection. Finally, alternative 
biologically-inspired generative representations may be of 
interest for achieving patterns that may be closer to those of 
natural systems (Cussat-Blanc and Pollack, 2012). 

Genetic programming is an evolutionary method for dis- 
covering computer programs (Koza, 1992), where the pro- 
grams may represent robot controllers, machine learning 
classifiers, developmental processes, or many other things. 
The algorithms used to evolve genetic programs are often 
very similar to those employed by genetic algorithms, with 
particular exception to how variation is performed. We use 
the array method of program representation (Koza, 1994) 
which is most conveniently bounded by program size limits 
in units of number of nodes (200 nodes for the prey). 

Prey programs are functions of 3 inputs (x, color, and cur- 
rent value) that return a floating point, which are iterated 
over all color channels at each (x,y) coordinate of the prey, 
in this case an octagon of radius 41 and (x,y) coordinates are 
scaled to [-1,1]. This function output is then squished with a 
hyperbolic tangent. Prey programs can be composed of the 
following terminal and function set: 

x, color, value, +, -, *, /, iflte, sin, cos, tanh, min, max, 

abs, hypot, sec, esc, cot, tan, gamma. 

Prey are iterated function systems. During each iteration, 
first the GP program is evaluated once per location and color 
channel, then a Gaussian filter is convolved with the im- 
age as a heuristic pseudo-diffusion. This pseudo-diffusion 
can introduce artifacts at the boundaries, which we partially 
alleviate by cropping the prey by a single pixel along the 
boundary. An example figure can be seen in Figure 1 . 

Predators 

Predator vision is modeled based upon a neurophysiological 
model of visual attention (Itti and Koch, 2001). Images are 
broken down into a set of feature maps of intensity, color 
difference, and orientation, then combined into 42 features 
taken as differences across multiple scales. Predator geno- 
types encode weights for each feature map, which are lin- 



(a) Prey pattern on background. (b) Prey pattern. 



Red/Green Blue/Yellow 0 degree 45 degree 90 degree 135 degree 



(c) Predator feature maps. 



(d) Predator saliency map. (e) Predator classification. 


Figure 2: Diagram of predator’s visual system. 2a shows the 
prey pattern situated on the grassy background. 2b shows 
a zoom-in of the prey pattern. 2c shows the weighted fea- 
ture maps used by an example predator. 2d shows the corre- 
sponding saliency map for the feature maps in 2c. 2e shows 
the same example predator’s classification of 2a, where red 
indicates incorrectly classified background, green indicates 
correctly classified background, white indicates correctly 
classified prey, and blue indicates incorrectly classified prey. 


early combined into a saliency map. The saliency map en- 
codes the priority of attention at each location in the visual 
field. We allow the saliency map to take on both positive and 
negative values, where positive values indicate a prediction 
of the prey’s position. For a more detailed description of the 
components of the vision model, see (Itti and Koch, 2001). 

Saliency-based models of visual attention have a long his- 
tory in studies of the neuroscience of vision (Niebur et al., 
1993; Itti and Koch, 2001; Borji and Itti, 2013). There are 
now many algorithms for visual attention, some based on 
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Figure 3: Prey environments used in experiments. 


neurophysiology and some engineered for optimality. A 
comprehensive review of current visual attention algorithms 
can be found in (Borji and Itti, 2013). We use a bottom- 
up model based upon (Itti and Koch, 2001), which has been 
shown to correlate with human eye movements (Parkhurst 
et al., 2002; Itti, 2005). In the traditional model of Itti, 
where feature maps are aggregated hierarchically into the 
saliency map, first by grouping features by type into con- 
spicuity maps, then combining conspicuity maps to compute 
the saliency map. Our model uses the simplification of com- 
bining all feature maps to immediately compute the saliency 
map. 

Evolutionary Algorithm 

We use a genetic algorithm for both the predator and prey 
populations. Individuals are selected with tournament selec- 
tion using tournament sizes of 3. Selected individuals are 
mutated (45%), crossed over (45%), or replicated (10%) in 
the successive generation. Prey are crossed over using stan- 
dard subtree mutation and crossover (Koza, 1992), while 
predators are mutated by adding a vector of small Gaus- 
sian mutations to the genome and recombined via uniform 
crossover. The evolutionary algorithm is run for 500 gener- 
ations in all experiments in this study. 

Experiments 

We consider a number of environmental backgrounds of 
varying complexity. We obtained 5 naturally patterned im- 
ages 1 and created 3 simple images, shown in Figure 3. 
Images were prepared by cropping regions to a size of 
300x240. While a number of methods have been developed 

images are public-domain, and are retrieved from 
http://www.publicdomainpictures.net/. 


within the computer vision community to characterize image 
complexity, we report on the JPEG file size. The concept of 
complexity resides at the heart of the field of data compres- 
sion, hence our choice to use it as a metric of image com- 
plexity. Image sizes in the same order as Figure 3: 446B, 
1.3kB, 1.7kB, 14k, 47k, 123k, 93k, and 126k. During sim- 
ulations prey position and rotation is randomly determined. 
Prey position is randomly chosen such that the prey resides 
entirely within the background environment, and rotation is 
uniformly chosen from all 4 possible 90 degree rotations. 25 
independent trials are conducted for each background en- 
vironment 2 . Due to the computational costs of simulating 
prey morphogenesis, predator vision, and computing com- 
plete pairwise payoff matrices, we use population sizes of 
100 for both the predators and prey. The same random seeds 
are used for each background, such that the initial popula- 
tions have the same constituents for each random seed, but 
then quickly diverge as selection and mutation vary the pop- 
ulations. In Figures 4, 5, 6, and 7 we use two colors, red and 
blue, to indicate data reported for the population average and 
best individual, respectively. 

When measuring the degree of background matching that 
is present in a given population over evolutionary time, we 
use the same 42-D feature vector that is used by predator 
vision. Merilaita and Lind (2005) previously suggested that 
quantification of background matching in prey can be mis- 
leading if it isn’t computed with respect to the predator’s 
perception. When measuring the distance between a prey 
and the background we take the Euclidean distance between 
the average feature vector of the background image and the 


2 Due to computational difficulties, a few runs were incomplete. 
Complete runs per background (ordered as in Figure 3): 24, 21, 25, 
23, 25, 24, 22, 23 
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Figure 4: Example evolutionary trajectories of fitness and 
background similarity. X-axis is time. Subcaption indicates 
respective Y-axis. 

average feature vector of the prey. For evolving populations 
we measure the average of the average feature vector of all 
prey in the population. 

Background Matching 

Background matching is generally successful for all back- 
grounds in this study (see Figures In and lu for particularly 
compelling examples), with a noteable exception and some 
unexpected insights. First, let us reiterate the argument ini- 
tially proposed by Endler (1984). The regions of the back- 
ground on which the prey are selected lead to correlations 
between the prey patterns and those regions of the back- 
ground, because better matches generally win. In our study 
the random repositioning and rotation of the prey means that 
prey effectively have a uniform probability of being tested 
at each location in the image. Therefore, prey that match 
the average background region in the image are predicted 
to generally be a better fit. However, a priori it is unclear 
what prey patterns will appear in environments with stark 
differences, or natural complexity. In Figure lg, we show 
one example of such a situation, where on a background of 
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Figure 5: Background matching in prey. Y-axis indicates 
distance from the background, see Experiments for descrip- 
tion of distance from background. Smaller means a better 
match. X-axis is the ordering of backgrounds in Figure 3. 

half blue and half red the prey adopts a strategy that contains 
both red and blue which can be easily mutated to favor one 
color over the other. This is a common trend in our results; 
prey evolved on backgrounds with large differences at the 
scale of the prey favor polymorphic populations. 

Interestingly, there is not a clear relationship between prey 
fitness and prey background matching. While this is not sur- 
prising in some senses, because fitness under competitive 
coevolution is a function of the competing population, where 
an improvement in one population masks an improvement in 
the competing population. It does suggest that the presence 
of a third-party in competitive coevolution, the environment, 
can non-trivially alter the coevolutionary dynamics. We dis- 
cuss this in greater detail when reflecting on the representa- 
tion of predator vision and prey appearance. Nevertheless, 
because we randomly position and orient prey, we suggest 
that it may be worthwhile to pursue non-random prey move- 
ment to reduce the background-averaging tendency of prey. 

Coevolutionary Dynamics 

On first glance, the coevolutionary dynamics in this study 
are fraught with the Red Queen effect. Originally presented 
as a dynamic describing the constant probability of extinc- 
tion (van Valen, 1973), the Red Queen effect is often de- 
scribed as the requirement that “takes all the running you 
can do, to keep in the same place” (Carroll, 1871). Figure 
4 shows 2 example evolutionary trajectories from the white 
background. In one (Figures 4a, 4c, and 4e), the prey pop- 
ulation evolves to a near perfect solid white pattern (see the 
8th image in Figure 8), and in the other (Figures 4b, 4d, and 
4f), the prey population evolves first to a light grey then fix- 
ates on a yellow cross pattern for an extended period (see the 
17th image in Figure 8) and ends at generation 500 with a 
black prey pattern as the champion. Nevertheless, by simply 
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Figure 6: Prey fitness. X-axis is time. Y-axis is prey fitness. 
Bigger is better. 
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Figure 7: Predator fitness. X-axis is time. Y-axis is predator 
fitness. Bigger is better. 


inspecting the fitness of the predators and prey it is not ob- 
vious that there has been any major change in the predator- 
prey interactions, certainly not to the degree that has previ- 
ously been described as loss of gradient, suggesting that this 
dynamic is akin to relativism (Watson and Pollack, 2001). 

From the set of backgrounds we used in these experi- 
ments, simple backgrounds led to the greatest degree of rel- 
ativism. In particular, multiple trials with the white back- 
ground resulted in evolutionary trajectories that first con- 
verged to near- white prey patterns, followed by a divergence 
from background similarity leading to colored patterns. We 
suspect that one of the reasons for this relativism was related 
to background discrimination ability in predators. In partic- 
ular, predators make absolute decisions regarding the loca- 
tion of prey, where a slight change in prey hue can lead to 
predator misclassification. Probabilistic decisions may facil- 
itate environmental engagement by allowing predators some 
degree of uncertainty in detecting prey. 


Representation 

Representation often has a significant impact on evolution- 
ary dynamics by, amongst other effects, affecting the genetic 
distances between phenotypes and constraining the space 
of possible phenotypes. We utilize a genetic programming 
representation for prey which, by incorporating a heuris- 
tic pseudo-diffusion, is capable of producing a wide array 
of prey patterns. Yet these patterns are likely to have lim- 
itations that arise from both the function set used as the 
basis for prey programs and the instabilities that arise un- 
der diffusion (although in some systems diffusive instabili- 
ties can provide macroscopic stability, such as Turing pat- 
terns (Turing, 1952)). Furthermore, there is no interaction 
between prey patterns and the environment. Not only do 
some species exhibit active camouflage, but there are links 
between visible pigmentation and diet (Whitehead et al., 
2012 ). 

We suspect that the representation of predator vision is 
one of the more significant variables worthy of future inves- 
tigation. Figure 7 suggests that predators have difficulty with 
multi-colored images. Prey also perform better on back- 
grounds with homogeneous color schemes, both in terms of 
fitness and background similarity, Figures 6 and 5 respec- 
tively. Due to the competitive nature of the model, it is un- 
clear whether the bias towards homogeneous color schemes 
is due to the predators or the prey, but we suspect that it 
is due to the representation of predator vision. By consid- 
ering alternative visual attention algorithms, such as those 
reviewed in (Borji and Itti, 2013), we expect to observe prey 
patterns that reflect the properties of the visual attention al- 
gorithm. 


Conclusions 

We have presented a model of the coevolution of predator 
vision and prey camouflage, where prey utilize a develop- 
mental process to form complex multicolored patterns and 
predators use a neurophysiologically-based model of visual 
attention. Prey successfully evolve to match their back- 
ground, with some exceptions that are predicted to stem 
from randomized prey movement, and predators success- 
fully evolve the ability to discriminate between prey and 
background. We observe a type of coevolutionary rela- 
tivism, where competing populations remain engaged while 
drifting away from their environment. This type of di- 
vergence from background matching generally happens in 
simpler backgrounds, leading to the hypothesis that back- 
ground complexity can facilitate coevolutionary engagement 
on background matching problems. 

While other coevolutionary studies have found that 
pursuer-evader tasks can lead to mediocre stable states (Fi- 
cici and Pollack, 1998), we find that coevolution in our 
model is generally engaged and leads to effective back- 
ground matching. We suggest that it is the richness of the 
model that facilitates engagement. However, background 
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Figure 8: Collage of some of the best matching, and most interesting prey patterns 


matching is not always achieved. In particular, simple en- 
vironments with stark differences where only partial back- 
ground matching is possible tend to favor prey that can read- 
ily mutate to match regions of the environment. This sug- 
gests that polymorphic populations may be an effective re- 
sponse to a highly variable background. In the case of com- 
plex backgrounds we find that predators and prey are gen- 
erally more engaged, and background complexity appears to 
support the advance of the coevolutionary ratchet, leading to 
effectively camouflaged prey. 

Future Work 

There are many avenues for future research stemming from 
this work. We suggest only two examples. First, many nat- 
ural predators learn over time, whereby they may become 
better at identifying prey during their lifetime, see (Tros- 
cianko et al., 2013). Second, in Nature, prey patterns act 
are signals, both to prey and to mates. It may prove inter- 
esting to consider the dynamics of mate signaling which has 
led to such brilliant patterns as peacocks’ plumage. Along 
this line, we have previously discovered models and corre- 
sponding parameters capable of leading to the emergence of 
such costly signaling (Harrington et al., 2012). 
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Abstract 

Gene families are sets of homologous genes formed by du- 
plications of a single original gene. Inferring their history in 
terms of gene duplications, gene losses and gene mutations 
yields fundamental insights into the molecular basis of evo- 
lution. However, phylogenetic inference of gene family evo- 
lution faces two difficulties: (i) the delimitation of gene fam- 
ilies based on sequence similarity, and (ii) the fact that the 
models of evolution used for reconstruction are tested against 
simulated data that are produced by the model itself. Here, 
we show that digital genetics, or in silico experimental evo- 
lution, can provide thought-provoking synthetic gene family 
data, robust to rearrangements in gene sequences and, most 
importantly, not biased by where and how we think natural 
selection should act. Using aevol, a digital genetics model 
with an abstract phenotype but a realistic genome structure, 
we analyzed the evolution of 3,512 synthetic gene families 
under directional selection. The turnover of gene families 
in evolutionary runs was such that only 21% of those fami- 
lies would be accessible for classical phylogenetic inference. 
Extinct families showed patterns different from the final, ob- 
servable ones, both in terms of dynamics of gene gains and 
losses and in terms of gene sequence evolution. This study 
also reveals that gene sequence evolution, and thus evolution- 
ary innovation, occurred not only through local mutations, but 
also through chromosomal rearrangements that re-assembled 
parts of existing genes. 

Introduction 

How do new genes arise? Do they evolve mainly by local 
mutations or domain shuffling? Which events drive them to 
extinction? These questions are fundamental to understand 
the evolutionary dynamics of living systems. Because the 
preservation of soft tissues is rare in fossil records, paleon- 
tology provides precious but limited knowledge of the past 
of the living world. The study of molecular evolution thus 
largely relies on the analysis of extant genes, which may 
or may not be a representative sample of genetic diversity 
throughout the evolution of life. Central in this analysis is 
the notion of gene family, defined as a set of homologous 
genes formed by duplications of a single original gene. In- 
sights into the evolutionary dynamics at the molecular level 
are obtained by inferring the evolutionary history of gene 
gains and losses and of gene mutations in a gene family. 


The usual strategy to identify gene families consists in 
detecting significant sequence similarities in gene or pro- 
tein sequences. This method is inherently biased towards 
the detection of families that evolve mainly through local 
mutations rather than domain shuffling. As Song et al. 
(2008) make it clear, “multidomain sequences, especially 
those with promiscuous domains that occur in many con- 
texts, are frequently excluded from genomic analyses due to 
the lack of a theoretical framework and practical methods for 
detecting multidomain homologs”. Efforts are thus ongo- 
ing to develop multidomain homology identification meth- 
ods (Geer et al., 2002; Enright et al., 2002; Lin et al., 2006; 
Song et al., 2008; Jachiet et al., 2013). 

Once gene families have been identified, their evolution- 
ary histories are inferred, using implicit or explicit models 
of evolution to describe the patterns of DNA base substitu- 
tion and amino acid replacement (Lid and Goldman, 1998) 
and the patterns of gene gains and losses (Arvestad et al., 
2004; Vilella et al., 2008; Akerborg et al., 2009; Rasmussen 
and Kellis, 2012; Boussau et al., 2013). These models of 
evolution make assumptions - for example, the model used 
by Vilella et al. (2008) assumes that gene duplications and 
deletions are rare events, and that duplication followed by 
complementary gene losses on the left and right branches 
of a duplication node is an unlikely scenario. Most mod- 
els also assume that different gene families evolve indepen- 
dently, while a single duplication or deletion can actually 
span several genes. The scarcity of well-preserved ancient 
DNA samples makes it difficult to really test these hypothe- 
ses. The common practice to test a phylogenetic method is 
thus to simulate artificial sequences to generate benchmarks. 
However, these artificial sequences are usually generated 
with the same general model of evolution as the one used 
by the phylogenetic method being tested, with only minor 
differences (see for example Rasmussen and Kellis (2012); 
Boussau et al. (2013)). There is thus a form of circularity 
in the overall process, which could leave some important as- 
pects of evolutionary dynamics in the dark. 

To provide better benchmarks for phylogenetic inference, 
some simulators like EvolSimulator (Beiko and Charlebois, 
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2007) and ALF (Dalquen et al., 2012) have been devel- 
oped independently of a particular phylogenetic inference 
method. For example, ALF uses classical models of evo- 
lution at the gene sequence level, but allows for the dupli- 
cation or loss of several consecutive genes at once. How- 
ever, both ALF and EvolSimulator simulate only one se- 
quence per species. The action of natural selection is in- 
corporated in the mutational process, in the sense that only 
mutations assumed to be neutral or beneficial are simulated. 
For example, mutations that would lead to the formation of 
a stop codon (nonsense mutations) are not allowed in ALF 
(Dalquen et al., 2012). In EvolSimulator, specific probabil- 
ities of duplication and loss are pre-assigned to each gene 
(Beiko and Charlebois, 2007). Simulators of sequence evo- 
lution are also being developed in population genetics (re- 
viewed by Hoban et al. (2012)), to predict the molecular 
polymorphism expected under various demographic scenar- 
ios. All individuals of the population are simulated but the 
genomic architecture is usually fixed, implying that gene 
gains or losses are not allowed. Deleterious events are al- 
lowed but the distribution of fitness effects is predefined at 
each locus. 

Experimental evolution of microbes is a much more di- 
rect way to study evolution. Although the time scale of 
these laboratory experiments is short compared to those at 
stakes in phylogenetic reconstruction, gene gains and losses 
do occur (Nilsson et al., 2005; Blount et al., 2012; Tenaillon 
et al., 2012; Maharjan et al., 2013; Payen et al., 2014) and 
frozen samples allow for a partial fossil record. In silico ex- 
perimental evolution, or digital genetics (Adami, 2006), can 
bring a complementary perspective by providing fast syn- 
thetic genomic data, in which - in contrast to other types of 
simulators - the action of natural selection on genomic se- 
quences is not predetermined by the user. In digital genetics, 
an abstract artificial chemistry is used to compute a pheno- 
type from a genotype, and selection is based on the pheno- 
type, not on the genotype. The Avida platform has already 
been used to test the effect of selection on phylogenetic re- 
construction methods (Hagstrom et al., 2004; Hang et al., 
2007). Here, we show how a digital genetics platform with a 
realistic genome structure can be used to directly study gene 
family evolution, with both local mutations and rearrange- 
ments. The exhaustive knowledge of all evolutionary events 
allows for the identification of gene families even when se- 
quence similarity could be impaired by rearrangements that 
shuffled parts of coding sequences. 

After a presentation of the model, called aevol (http : 
//www . aevol . f r), we study the evolution of ten inde- 
pendent populations under directional selection, yielding 
3,512 synthetic gene families. Using a new postprocessing 
tool designed for this purpose, we analyze the dynamics of 
genes within the context of those families - how and how of- 
ten new genes are created, how and how often they are lost, 
how many and what types of mutational events occur in their 


sequences. By going beyond the simple time series of gene 
number, we show that our usual interpretation of gene num- 
ber evolution in aevol was partly wrong. Not all new genes 
arise by duplication-divergence. Many are also created from 
previously non-coding sequences, after either a local muta- 
tion or a rearrangement. We also show that there is a high 
turnover of gene families, many of them lasting only a few 
hundreds or thousands of generations. This implies that final 
extant genes give only a partial insight into the dynamics of 
gene family evolution. Moreover, our analysis reveals that 
rearrangements do not restrict themselves to changing gene 
number and gene order. They also play a significant role in 
gene sequence evolution, and thus in evolutionary innova- 
tion, by rearranging parts of existing genes. 

Aevol: A digital genetics model 

Aevol is a digital genetics model that simulates the evolution 
of a population of N haploid organisms through a process of 
variation and selection. It was designed to study the evolu- 
tion of genome structure (Knibbe et al., 2007; Beslon et al., 
2010; Parsons et al., 2010; Frenoy et al., 2013; Batut et al., 
2013). Thus, the design of the model focuses on the realism 
of the genome level and of the mutational process, while the 
selection process simply relies on a one-dimensional curve- 
fitting task. 

Genome representation 

Each artificial organism owns a chromosome whose struc- 
ture is inspired by prokaryotic genomes. It is organized as 
a circular double- strand binary string containing a variable 
number of genes separated by non-coding sequences (figure 
1). Genes are delimited by predefined signaling sequences 
indicating transcription and translation start and stop. Tran- 
scription initiates at promoters, defined in the model as se- 
quences that differ from an (arbitrarily chosen) 22-bp con- 
sensus sequence by d < 4 mismatches. When a promoter 
is found, the transcription proceeds until a terminator is 
reached. Terminators are defined as sequences that would 
be able to form a stem-loop structure, as the p-independent 
bacterial terminators do. In the following experiments, ter- 
minators had the structure abed * * * deba, where am 0 if 
a = 1, and conversely. The expression level e of an mRNA 
is determined according to the similarity of its promoter to 
the consensus: e = 1 — 

Transcribed sequences (mRNAs) do not necessarily con- 
tain coding sequences. The translation initiation signal is 
the motif 011011*** *000 (Shine-Dalgarno-like sequence 
followed, a few base-pairs away, by a Start codon). When 
this signal is found on a mRNA, the downstream sequence is 
read three bases (one codon) at a time until the termination 
signal, the Stop codon 001, is found on the same reading 
frame. Each codon lying between the initiation and termina- 
tion signals is translated into an abstract “amino-acid” using 
an artificial genetic code (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1 : In the model, each organism owns a circular double-strand binary chromosome (a) along which genes are delimited by 
predefined signal sequences (b). Promoters and terminators mark the boundaries of RNAs (c) within which coding sequences 
are in turn identified between a Shine-Dalgarno- Start signal and an in-frame Stop codon. Each coding sequence is then 
translated into a protein sequence using a predefined genetic code (d). This protein sequence is decoded as three real parameters 
called m , w and h (e). Proteins, phenotypes and environments are represented similarly through mathematical functions that 
associate a level to each abstract phenotypic trait in [0, 1]. The contribution of a protein is a piecewise-linear function with a 
triangular shape, with position m, half-width w and height h (f). All proteins encoded in the chromosome are then combined 
to compute the phenotype (g), which is compared to the environmental target to compute the fitness of the individual. 


Protein function and phenotype computation 

In the model, we assume that there is an abstract, continu- 
ous one-dimensional space Cl = [0, 1] of phenotypic traits. 
Each protein contributes positively or negatively to a subset 
of phenotypic traits, and is modeled as a mathematical func- 
tion that associates a contribution level between -1.0 and 1.0 
to each phenotypic trait. For simplicity, we use piecewise- 
linear functions with a symmetric, triangular shape (figure 
1). In this way, only three numbers are needed to character- 
ize the contribution of a protein: The position m (m G Cl) 
of the triangle on the axis, its half- width w and its height 
h (positive or negative). The protein thus contributes to the 
phenotypic traits in [m — w, m + w], with a maximal con- 
tribution for the traits closest to m. Thus, various types of 
proteins can co-exist, from highly efficient and highly spe- 
cialized ones (low w, high h ) to polyvalent but poorly effi- 
cient ones (high w, low h). 

In this framework, the sequence of each protein is decom- 
posed into three interlaced binary subsequences that will in 
turn be decoded as the values for the m, w and h parame- 
ters. For instance, the codon 010 (resp. Oil) is translated 
into the single amino acid W0 (resp. W 1), which means 
that it adds a bit 0 (resp. 1) to the Gray code of w. (The 
Gray code is a variant of the traditional binary code. It is 
widely used in evolutionary computation because it avoids 
the so-called Hamming cliffs: in the Gray code representa- 
tion, consecutive integers are assigned bit strings that differ 
by only one bit.). Small mutations in the coding sequence 


(point mutations, indels, possibly causing frame shifts) can 
change these parameters and hence change the contribution 
of the protein to the phenotypic traits. 

Once all the proteins encoded on the genotype of the or- 
ganism have been identified, their contributions are com- 
bined to get the final level for each phenotypic trait. This is 
done by summing the mathematical functions of all proteins 
and keeping the result bounded between 0 and 1.0. The re- 
sulting piecewise-linear function fp : Cl -A [0, 1.0] is called 
the phenotype of the organism. It indicates the level of each 
phenotypic trait in Cl. 

Environment, adaptation and selection 

In the model, fitness depends on the difference between the 
levels of the phenotypic traits, and target levels defined by a 
mathematical function fp : Cl -A [0, 1.0]. This target func- 
tion indicates the optimal level of each phenotypic trait in 
Cl and is called the environmental target, or target for short. 
Here, fp was made up of three gaussian lobes with standard 
deviation 0.05 and maximal height 0.5, centered on x = 0.2, 
0.6 and 0.8 respectively. It was kept constant over evolution- 
ary time. Adaptation was specifically measured by the gap 
g = f Q \f T (x) — fp(x)\dx between fp and fp. The lower 
the gap, the fitter the individual. This measure penalizes 
both the under-realization and the over-realization of each 
phenotypic trait. 

In the current version of Aevol, the population size is con- 
stant (here N = 1 , 000 individuals) and the population is 
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entirely renewed at each generation. A probability of repro- 
duction is assigned to each individual according to its gap 
and a multinomial drawing determines the actual number of 
offsprings each individual will have. Here, we used the so- 
called “fitness-proportionate” selection scheme, where the 
probability of reproduction of an individual with gap g was 

k9 r • Here the environment was considered perfectly 

E l= i e 9i 

mixed, but a spatial grid structure where an individual com- 
petes only with its neighbors can also be used. 

Mutations and rearrangements 

During their replication, genomes can undergo local muta- 
tions (point mutations and small insertions or deletions of 
1 to 6 bp) and chromosomal rearrangements (duplications, 
deletions, translocations and inversions). The breakpoints 
for these rearrangements are randomly chosen on the chro- 
mosome. A translocation is here defined as moving a seg- 
ment to another position on the chromosome. Other ver- 
sions of the platform exist that allow for plasmids, in which 
case translocations can move subsequences from the chro- 
mosome to the plasmids and conversely. This feature was 
not used here. Similarly, although lateral transfer is possible 
in aevol, we did not use it in these experiments, to keep the 
setup simple in this first study of gene family evolution. The 
rates of the different types of genetic modification occurs are 
defined per-base, per-replication. 

Workflow with the software suite 

The typical workflow with the aevol software suite starts 
with the preparation of the initial population following the 
initialization method chosen by the user (with a random 
genome or with a mix of already evolved ones, for a com- 
petition assay for example). The second step is the evolu- 
tionary run itself. Depending on the parameters, a run of 
100, 000 generations may take from several hours up to sev- 
eral days. The population size is important, but the sponta- 
neous rates of rearrangements as well, since they influence 
the evolved genome size (Knibbe et al., 2007). If ancestry 
relationships and mutations have been recorded during the 
run, and if individuals were asexual, it is possible, as a third 
step, to extract the line of descent of the best final individual 
from the recorded data and to replay the evolutionary events 
that occurred along this successful lineage. Except for the 
very last mutations that were possibly still segregating in the 
population, the replayed mutations are those that were fixed. 

Results 

We let 10 populations of 1,000 haploid asexual individu- 
als evolve independently under directional selection during 
100, 000 generations. The spontaneous rate of each type of 
mutational event was set to 10 _5 per bp. At the beginning of 
a run, all organisms of the population were initialized with a 
same random sequence of 5, 000 bp containing at least one 


gene. This initial sequence was different for each popula- 
tion. In practice, populations started with either one or two 
genes. With this setup, we do not aim at mimicking the ori- 
gin of life but rather the adaptation to a novel niche. Indeed, 
in the model, an individual without any gene on its chromo- 
some can still replicate itself and express its genes: “Core 
genes” for replication, transcription, translation are assumed 
to be implicitly present in each individual and their evolution 
is not modeled. What is actually simulated is the evolution 
of the non-essential subset of the genome, when the popula- 
tion faces a new environment. 

As shown by Figure 2, genome evolution on the success- 
ful lineages starts with a phase of expansion, where new 
genes are massively acquired, along with much non coding 
DNA. This excess DNA is then progressively removed from 
the genome, while gene acquisition slows down. This pat- 
tern was already observed in (Knibbe et al., 2007), in a sim- 
ilar setup. Here, we went deeper into the analysis of gene 
repertoire dynamics by tracking the fate of each gene, as 
well as the paralogy relationships between genes. 



Figure 2: Evolution of genome size on the line of descent 
of the final best individuals. The shaded area indicates the 
standard deviation across repetitions. Non essential DNA is 
defined as DNA that can be removed without changing the 
phenotype. It includes intergenic DNA, but also the tran- 
scribed but untranslated regions (UTRs). 

For each repetition, evolutionary events on the line of de- 
scent of the best final individual were replayed. Each gene 
in the initial genome was tagged and considered the root of a 
gene family, which was stored as a binary tree. When replay- 
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in g the mutational events, the fate of each gene was followed 
and recorded mutation after mutation. We considered in this 
analysis that a gene was composed of its coding sequence 
and of its “upstream region”, defined as the sequence located 
between the first base pair of the first promoter of the coding 
sequence and the first base pair of the Shine-Dalgamo- start 
signal for translation initiation. 

Figure 3 shows an example of a small gene family. The 
topology of the tree indicates the dynamics of gene dupli- 
cations and losses. Because the exact timing of events is 
known, the branch lengths represent the real time elapsed, 
in number of generations. The branches are annotated with 
the mutational events that affected either the coding se- 
quences or their upstream regions. These events can either 
be local mutations or chromosomal rearrangements. Indeed, 
aevol, along with the “ARN” model (Banzhaf, 2003) and 
potentially the model of early metabolism by Ullrich et al. 
(2011), is one of the few digital genetics models in which 
the breakpoints of chromosomal rearrangements are not con- 
strained to intergenic regions. They operate at the sequence 
level rather than at the gene level and are thus blind to the 
genic/intergenic status of the sequences they disrupt. As a 
consequence, they can modify gene content and gene order, 
but also generate variability in gene sequences. 

Number of gene families 

In previous studies with aevol, which mostly relied on the 
time series of gene number like on Figure 2, we thought that 
most evolved genes ultimately descended from the initial 
one(s). Indeed, because simulations started with only one 
or two genes and because several initiation signals are neces- 
sary for a sequence to be coding, one would expect that most 
genes would be created by a duplication-divergence process 
and that each run would thus contain one or two gene fami- 
lies only. There were actually on average 35 1. 2 ± 158.3 gene 
families per evolutionary run, contrary to what we expected. 
This is not an artifact due to a saturation of the phylogenetic 
signal, because gene family identification is here based on 
the exact knowledge of all events and not on sequence sim- 
ilarity, and is thus insensitive to such a saturation. Thus, de 
novo gene creation was not rare. On average, in a run, the 
gene families of the initialization represented only 0.4% of 
all families and 10.8% of the final genes. This fits with a 
recent analysis of proto-genes candidates in the genome of 
the yeast S. cerevisiae, which suggested that “de novo gene 
birth may be more prevalent than sporadic gene duplication” 
(Carvunis et al., 2012). In our synthetic dataset, 55% of de 
novo gene creations were due to a local mutation and around 
44% were due to a chromosomal rearrangement. 

The large variation across runs in the number of families 
stems from a bimodal distribution, with seven runs centered 
around 281 families (hereafter called group A) while three 
other runs (called group B) are centered around 632 fam- 
ilies. This variation is due to the initial phase of genome 


expansion, since on average 61% of the gene families in 
these three runs were extinct before generation 10, 000. At 
the end of the runs ( t = 100, 000 generations), on average 
73.4 zb 6.2 gene families were still active in each run, mean- 
ing that they had at least one remaining gene. Thus, the 
families that would be accessible for classical phylogenetic 
inference would represent only 21% of the gene families that 
played a role in the evolutionary history of the evolved pop- 
ulations. 

Size of gene families 

What is usually called the family size is the number of non- 
extinct leaves at the time of observation. Here, the mean 
family size at t = 100,000 was 1.36 ±0.1 non-extinct 
leaves, meaning that each family had on average 1.36 sibling 
genes (paralogs) in the evolved genome. In real genomes, 
gene family size is known to follow a power-law distribution 
(Huynen and van Nimwegen, 1998), with a vast majority of 
very small gene families and a few very large families. As 
shown by Figure 4, the family sizes obtained here do not 
span enough orders of magnitude to conclude to a power- 
law distribution. However, in all runs, the vast majority of 
families had size 1, while only one or two families had a size 
larger than 4. 



Figure 4: Distribution of gene family size at t = 100, 000. 
The different symbols correspond to the different repetitions 
and the black curve is the mean frequency over the ten repe- 
titions. Following Huynen and van Nimwegen (1998), fam- 
ily sizes were binned exponentially and both axes are loga- 
rithmic. Missing symbols correspond to a frequency of 0. 


Rates of gene duplication and loss 

When taking all families of a run into account, a gene gain 
by duplication occurred on average every 212 generations 
in group A, and every 5.5 generations in group B. A gene 
loss occurred every 158 generations on average in group A, 
and every 5.4 generations in group B (63% of gene losses 
happened by the complete deletion of the gene, 16% were 
due to another chromosomal rearrangement and 21% were 
due to a local mutation). However, these rates of gene 
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Figure 3: Example of a small gene family. This is the fourth gene family of the third run. It was born at t = 214 and went to 
extinction at t = 1, 904. Squares indicate duplications, crosses indicate deletions, stars indicate inversions or translocations, and 
circles indicate point mutations, small insertion or small deletions. Gray events were neutral, while red events were deleterious 
and green events were beneficial. The topology of the tree was drawn with NJPlot (Perriere and Gouy, 1996). 


gains and losses are somehow misleading because 90% of 
the gene duplications and gene losses occurred before gen- 
eration 5, 500. Hence, during the initial phase of genome 
expansion, the gene content is extremely dynamic. Be- 
sides, duplications and deletions generally encompass sev- 
eral neighboring genes, thereby creating strong correlations 
across families and inside different subtrees of a family. For 
example, in the first run, there were 604 gene duplications 
but they were concentrated on 85 different generations only. 

Evolutionary rates of gene sequences 

On each branch of each gene family, we counted and clas- 
sified the events that modified the gene sequence without 
killing it, and divided these counts by the branch length in 
number of generations. Those rates per gene per genera- 
tion were averaged over all branches of all gene families of 
all runs to produce Figure 5 A. It shows that the coding se- 
quences underwent more changes than the upstream region. 
This an expected result given that (in the model) changes 
in the coding sequences can change the phenotypic traits to 
which the gene contributes, whereas changes in the promoter 
can just modulate the level of a gene contribution. Both local 
mutations and rearrangements modified gene sequences, but 
rearrangements were more numerous than local mutations in 
branches shorter than 290 generations, which represent 90% 
of the dataset. Thus, the mean rate of rearrangements over 
all branches turns up to be higher than the mean rate of lo- 


cal mutations. Beneficial mutations were also more frequent 
than neutral events, which is expected under a directional se- 
lection setting, but also depends on the fact that the artificial 
genetic code is not redundant. Neutral mutations can happen 
between the promoter and the start signal, but it is a rather 
small mutational target. Neutral mutations can also happen 
in intergenic regions, but those were not monitored here. 

Figure 5B shows the overall normalized variation of each 
rate across all branches of all gene families of all runs. The 
indicator with the lowest normalized variation is the rate 
of all events that affect the gene sequence, regardless or 
whether they are neutral or beneficial, local mutation or re- 
arrangement. It cannot, however, be chosen as a molecular 
clock, because it includes non-neutral events, whose count 
would be affected by the strength and type of selection. A 
good candidate for a molecular clock should thus both min- 
imize its variation across branches and trees, and count neu- 
tral events only, in order to be robust to the selection regime. 
According to this criterion, the rate of all neutral events af- 
fecting the gene sequence, including rearrangements, would 
make a slightly better molecular clock than the rate of neu- 
tral local mutations only (Figure 5B, orange bars). 

Analyses of gene families in real genomes of fungi, in- 
sects, and mammals have revealed a negative correlation be- 
tween the age of the family and the evolutionary rate of its 
members (Capra et al., 2013). As shown by Figure 5C, such 
a negative correlation is clear in our synthetic data if all gene 
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Figure 5: A. Mean evolutionary rate, per gene per gener- 
ation, for each type of event (average over all branches of 
all gene families of all runs). B. Relative standard variation 
(100 x standard deviation / mean) of each indicator across 
all branches of all gene families of all runs. Orange bars 
correspond to neutral indicators, candidates for a molecu- 
lar clock. C. Correlation between the logarithm of family 
time span and the logarithm of the mean evolutionary rate 
in the family (black = all gene families, green = active fam- 
ilies at t=100, 000). The mean evolutionary rate of a family 
was computed as the average, over all its branches, of the 
per-generation rate of events that modify the gene without 
killing it. This is the indicator called “All events” in panels 
A and B. It includes both local mutations and chromosomal 
rearrangements. 


families are considered (r = —0.78, p- value < 2 x 10 -16 ). 
However, if one restricts the analysis to the observable fam- 
ilies in the final evolved genomes, the correlation becomes 
positive but weaker (r = +0.23, p-value ~ 3 x 10 -10 ). 
In the final genomes accessible to phylogenetic analyses, no 
trace remains from the fast evolving gene families that sup- 
ported the initial (yet important) steps of the adaptation to 
the novel environment. Note, however, that even these final 
observable families evolve relatively fast and that we are ac- 
tually simulating only the subset of non essential genes that 
confer a selective advantage in the novel environment. In 
contrast, in real datasets reviewed in (Capra et al., 2013), the 
core genes for e.g. replication and gene expression would be 
included. This could explain the differences in the correla- 
tion patterns between the synthetic and the real data. 

Conclusion 

This study of synthetic gene families revealed that, upon 
adaptation to a new environment, (i) there was a high 
turnover of gene families and extinct families showed pat- 
terns different from the final, observable ones, both in terms 
of dynamics of gene gains and losses and in terms of gene 
sequence evolution, (ii) gene sequence evolution occurred 
through both local mutations and chromosomal rearrange- 
ments, and (iii) incorporating chromosomal rearrangements 
in the evolutionary rate of gene sequences would slightly im- 
prove the accuracy of the molecular clock. Although some 
of the results can depend on the simplifications of the model 
- like the absence of redundancy of the artificial genetic code 
-, the study is a demonstration of how digital genetics can 
explore data inaccessible to classical phylogenetic methods. 
With refined models developed in close collaboration with 
phylogeneticists, digital genetics could prompt a reassess- 
ment of the biases and limitations in the studies of evolu- 
tionary dynamics of genes. 
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Abstract of a publication in Proceedings of the Royal So- 
ciety B. 2013. 280: 20122863 (Clune et al., 2013). 

A long-standing, open question in biology is how popula- 
tions are capable of rapidly adapting to novel environments, 
a trait called evolvability. A major contributor to evolvabil- 
ity is the fact that many biological entities are modular, espe- 
cially the many biological processes and structures that can 
be modeled as networks, such as metabolic pathways, gene 
regulation, protein interactions, and animal brains. Net- 
works are modular if they contain highly connected clus- 
ters of nodes that are sparsely connected to nodes in other 
clusters (Wagner et al., 2001; Leicht and Newman, 2008). 
Despite its importance and decades of research, there is no 
agreement on why modularity evolves (Wagner et al., 2001). 
Intuitively, modular systems seem more adaptable, a les- 
son well-known to human engineers, because it is easier to 
rewire a modular network with functional subunits than an 
entangled, monolithic network (Kashtan and Alon, 2005). 
However, because this evolvability only provides a selective 
advantage over the long-term, such selection is at best indi- 
rect and may not be strong enough to explain the level of 
modularity in the natural world (Wagner et al., 2001). 

Modularity is likely caused by multiple forces acting to 
various degrees in different contexts (Wagner et al., 2001), 
and a comprehensive understanding of the evolutionary ori- 
gins of modularity involves identifying those multiple forces 
and their relative contributions. The leading hypothesis is 
that modularity mainly emerges due to rapidly changing 
environments that have common subproblems, but differ- 
ent overall problems (Kashtan and Alon, 2005) (Modularly 
Varying Goals: MVG). It is unknown how much natural 
modularity MVG can explain, however, because it unclear 
how many biological environments change modularly , and 
whether they change at a high enough frequency for this 
force to play a significant role. 

We investigate an alternate hypothesis that has been sug- 
gested, but heretofore untested, which is that modularity 
evolves not because it conveys evolvability, but as a byprod- 
uct from selection to reduce connection costs in a net- 
work (Fig. 1, Striedter (2005)). Modularity of networks is 



Figure 1: Main hypothesis. Evolving networks with selec- 
tion for performance alone produces non- modular networks 
that are slow to adapt to new environments. Adding a se- 
lective pressure to minimize connection costs leads to the 
evolution of modular networks that quickly adapt to new en- 
vironments. 

measured with the Q score (Leicht and Newman, 2008). 

After 25,000 generations in an unchanging environment 
(Fig. 2a), treatments selected to maximize performance and 
minimize connection costs (P&CC) produce significantly 
higher performing (Fig. 2c) and more modular networks 
(Fig. 2d) than treatments maximizing performance alone 
(PA) ( Q = 0.42, 95% confidence interval [0.25, 0.45] vs. 
Q = 0.18[0.16, 0.19], p = 8 x 10 -9 using Matlabs Mann- 
Whitney-Wilcoxon rank sum test). To test whether evolved 
networks exhibit functional modularity corresponding to the 
left-right decomposition of the task, we divide networks into 
two modules by selecting the division that maximizes Q and 
color nodes in each partition differently. Left-right decom- 
position is visually apparent in most P&CC trials and absent 
in PA trials (Fig. 2e,f). Functional modularity can be quan- 
tified by identifying whether left and right inputs are in dif- 
ferent partitions, which occurs in 56% of P&CC trials and 
never with PA (Fishers exact test, p = 4 x 10 -11 ). Pairs of 
perfect sub- solution neurons - whose outputs perfectly an- 
swer the left and right subproblems - occur in 39% of P&CC 
trials and 0% of PA trials (Fishers exact test, p = 3 x 10 -6 ). 
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Figure 2: The addition of connection costs leads to higher-performing, functionally modular networks. (A) Networks 
evolve to recognize patterns (objects) in an eight-pixel retina. The problem is modularly decomposable because whether an ob- 
ject exists on the left and right sides can be separately determined before combining that information to answer whether objects 
exist on both sides (denoted by the AND logic function). (B) Networks from an example trial become more modular across 
evolutionary time with a pressure to minimize connection costs in addition to performance (P&CC). (C) Median performance 
(=t 95% bootstrapped confidence intervals) per generation of the highest-performing network of each trial, which is perfect only 
when minimizing connection costs in addition to performance. (D) Network modularity, which is significantly higher in P&CC 
trials than when selecting for performance alone (PA). (E) The 12 highest-performing PA networks, each from a separate trial. 
(F) The 12 highest-performing P&CC networks, which are functionally modular in that they have separate modules for the left 
and right subproblems. Nodes are colored according to membership in separate partitions when making the most modular split 
of the network (see text). 
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Introduction 

Observational and experimental studies have consistently 
demonstrated that individuals from a wide variety of species 
exhibit “stress-induced variation” (SIV) - higher rates of 
mutation and recombination in stressful conditions (see ref- 
erences in Hadany and Beker (2003); Hadany and Otto 
(2009)). This has been seen as a form of fitness-associated 
variation (FAV), in which an individual’s mutation and re- 
combination rates are functions of its fitness (Beker and 
Hadany, 2002). Theoretical studies have shown that on a 
variety of biologically plausible fitness landscapes, genes 
coding for negative associations between fitness and mu- 
tation and recombination rates (“negative FAV”) are fa- 
vored by evolution (Redfield, 1988; Gessler and Xu, 2000; 
Hadany and Beker, 2003; Hadany and Otto, 2007, 2009; 
Ram and Hadany, 2012); similar effects have also been 
found for genetic algorithms (Srinivas and Patnaik, 1994; 
Beker and Hadany, 2002; Rokhlenko and Wexler, 2009), al- 
though there are counterexamples (Wexler and Rokhlenko, 
2007). Thus, the empirical and theoretical results seem to be 
consistent: low-fitness individuals tend to have higher rates 
of variation, and alleles which code for this effect are ex- 
pected to be favored by evolution. 

However, there is a potential issue: much of the variation 
in the amount of stress experienced by individuals may be 
caused by environmental variation rather than genetic vari- 
ation, so the link between “individuals experiencing high 
stress” and “unfit individuals” is not completely clear. To 
the extent that environmental variation is completely ran- 
dom, with each individual experiencing small-scale fluctu- 
ations independently of every other individual, it just adds 
noise without disrupting the basic correlation between low 
genotypic fitness and high stress. But environments typi- 
cally also vary in correlated ways - in particular, there are 
good and bad generations, where all individuals in the pop- 
ulation feel the same decreased or increased stress, (poten- 
tially) regardless of their genotypic fitness. In fact, much of 
the experimental evidence for SIV comes from this kind of 
environmental variation, in which a population is first kept 
in a low-stress environment and then exposed to a stressor. 


Here I show that environmental fluctuations affecting a 
whole population of individuals exhibiting SIV (or, more 
generally, population-wide changes to rates of variation) 
typically induce positive FAV - mutation and recombina- 
tion rates that are positively correlated with genotypic fit- 
ness. The effect on rare genotypes with unusually high or 
low fitnesses is especially strong, with high-fitness geno- 
types having effective rates of variation many times that of 
low-fitness genotypes. This induced FAV can either slow 
or speed adaptation, depending on whether the population 
needs variation to occur to individuals with low fitness (to 
cross fitness valleys) or high fitness (to climb fitness peaks). 

Model and results 

Suppose that there is a population that lives in a generally 
mild environment but occasionally suffers stressful condi- 
tions. Under stress, an additional variation pathway is acti- 
vated (e.g., a normally clonally-reproducing population un- 
dergoes sexual reproduction) or a pathway that reduces vari- 
ation (e.g., kinetic proofreading) is turned off. Intuitively, 
during the high- variation (stressful) generations, a wide va- 
riety of genotypes are produced. These are then winnowed 
down by selection during the low-variation (mild) gener- 
ations, so that by the time stressful conditions return, the 
population is composed primarily of high-fitness genotypes, 
which then undergo a burst of variation. This produces a 
bias, where higher- fitness individuals may be found more 
often in the high-variation generations. Note that this does 
not depend on the fact that increased stress was the trigger 
for the increase in variation; any factor that caused occa- 
sional generations with increased population-wide variation 
(such as increasing the mutation rate in a genetic algorithm 
when the rate of adaptation falls below a threshold) would 
have the same effect. I will stick to referring to the cause 
as stress, though, as it is one of the best-established mecha- 
nisms whereby this occurs. 

More quantitatively, consider a period of T — 1 mild gen- 
erations ending with a single stressful generation. Over this 
time, the population as a whole experiences increased vari- 
ation at an average frequency of 1/T. At what average fre- 
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Figure 1: Comparison of populations with constant (blue) and time-varying (purple) recombination rates evolving on a 10-mutation fitness 
valley. (Fitness is a decreasing function of the number of mutations, except for the genotype which has all the mutations, which is the fittest). 
Left panel: experienced rates of recombination as a function of genotype. The dashed line shows the overall average rate, and the dotted line 
shows the critical rate above which the population is likely to become trapped at the lower peak (Crow and Kimura, 1965). In the variable -rate 
population, effective recombination rate is an increasing function of fitness. Right panel: mean log fitness of the two populations over time, 
with error bars showing the standard error. The population without varying recombination rates is much more successful. 


quency does a particular genotype g experience it? For sim- 
plicity, assume that g is rare, has roughly constant relative 
fitness w g over the T generations, and that the change in the 
frequency x of g is driven primarily by selection over this 
period. Then x(t ) is simply an exponential: x(t) ~ x(0 )w t g . 
The fraction of all g individuals alive over the T generations 
that experience the increased variation is x(T)/ Y t x(t ), or 


l~Wg T 


1 — w g 1 for Wg — 1 1/T 

< 1/T for | w g - 1| < 1/T (1) 

^wj -1 (l -w g ) for 1 - Wg 3> 1/T. 


The three different limiting cases in (1) correspond to the 
effect of selection on g over T generations being strongly 
positive, negligible, and strongly negative, respectively. 
Comparing them, it is easy to check that the first case has 
the largest effective frequency of increased variation, and 
the last the smallest. Note that in this limit, T does not even 
appear in the effective frequency of increased variation for 
positively-selected genotypes, suggesting that they could be 
disrupted even by rare stressful generations. 


Effect on adaptation Perhaps the largest effect on adapta- 
tion occurs for crossing of fitness valleys (fitness landscapes 
in which multiple individually deleterious mutations com- 
bine to provide a fitness benefit). I show that the positive 
FAV induced by SIV can greatly reduce the rate of valley- 
crossing (Fig. 1) by increasing the effective recombination 
rate of the fittest genotype above the critical rate determin- 
ing whether it can spread when rare. In the opposite case, 
a smooth landscape with many available beneficial muta- 
tions, a population with occasional bursts of recombination 
can adapt faster than one with a constant recombination rate 
(Weissman and Barton, 2012), because the induced positive 
FAV promotes recombination among the rare high-fitness 
genotypes that are driving adaptation. 
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Introduction 

Since Gould and Lewontin’s The Spandrels of San Marco 
and the Panglossian Paradigm (1979), there has been con- 
troversy in the philosophy of biology regarding adaptation- 
ism, a research program that looks to explain evolved organ- 
isms in terms of the adaptations that comprise them. Though 
Spandrels predates the field of artificial life, its central warn- 
ing should be heeded by anyone studying evolving systems, 
organic or artificial: it is difficult to identify adaptations. 

In an evolving population where individuals have partic- 
ular traits, a trait is an adaptation if it serves a function 
benefiting individuals’ fitness, and for that reason has be- 
come prominent in the population. A much- simplified ver- 
sion of Gould and Lewontin’s thesis is this: in general there 
is no way to empirically determine if a trait is an adapta- 
tion. Nonetheless, adaptationists have done so in some par- 
ticular cases, generally by first conjecturing about a trait’s 
adaptive function, and then testing other hypotheses entailed 
by that conjecture, confirming the adaptive premise (Den- 
nett, 1998). It is problematic that this method can only be 
used when there is already a complex, plausible conjecture 
about a trait’s adaptive function, critically limiting the set 
of testable traits. Further, this strategy can only conclu- 
sively confirm that a trait is an adaptation, as a negative re- 
sult might only indicate that the trait has a different adaptive 
function than what was conjectured. There is no general- 
purpose test that will tell a researcher if a trait is or is not 
an adaptation. This paper proposes and demonstrates such a 
test. 

Inspired by Peter Godfrey- Smith’s multi-dimensional 
analysis of darwinian populations (Godfrey- Smith, 2009), I 
analyze whether a trait is an adaptation by situating it within 
a three-dimensional parameter space. I measure a trait’s past 
variability within the population, V ; the trait’s heritability 
from one generation to the next, H ; and the average impact 
that trait has had on its host individual’s reproductive fitness, 
the “trait-derivative of fitness,” dF/dT. The necessity of 
considering V and H is entailed by the definition of natural 
selection, as I will describe. And among traits with favorable 
V and H values, it is those with large dF/dT values which 


will, on average, become most numerous over time. Thus, 
there is a region of this parameter space corresponding with 
adaptation, and one can measure the likelihood that a trait is 
an adaptation by its relationship to this region. 

Variability, Heritability, Differential Fitness 

I will briefly describe the motivation and measurement of V , 
H, and dF/dT , as well as general strategies for operational- 
izing them. I speak only generally in this section, so that 
my methodology can be applied to a wide range of evolving 
systems. 

Adaptations, by definition, only occur in populations 
which have previously adapted. A population can only adapt 
if there is variation within it, so a trait could only be an adap- 
tation if there has previously been variation, regarding that 
trait, in the population of interest. To formalize this for a 
trait To, V(To) is a statistical measure of past variance at 
T 0 ’s locus in the evolving population. 

It is clear that a trait can only be an adaptation if it is 
heritable - if a parent with that trait is likely to pass it on to 
any children. Heredity is easy to operationalize: for a trait 
T 0 , H (T 0 ) is the probability that a child will have T 0 , given 
that its parent does. 

It is often said that natural selection occurs as a combi- 
nation of (at least) three things in a population: variation, 
heredity, and differences in reproductive fitness. This last 
requirement is formalized on a per-trait level in the trait- 
derivative: the average effect that a trait T 0 has on an in- 
dividual’s fitness is ^(T 0 ). 

The notation j^(To) is deliberately suggestive. Appro- 
priating the language of calculus, f^(To) is the expected 
difference in the fitness F of an organism with T 0 , if you 
change T 0 to T 0 + dT. Evaluating ( j^ then requires oper- 
ational notions of both the numerator and denominator, of 
fitness and trait space. 

To construct or formalize a trait-space, one simply needs 
a measure of distance between two traits. For our purposes, 
this distance is closely related to H, in that dist(To, Tf) is 
the probability that a parent with To will have a child with 
Ti. Now, the fitness of individuals within the population 
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must be operationalized - the exact details of this are su- 
perfluous to my argument, and different measures might be 
appropriate in different settings. If individual fitness can be 
measured or estimated well, define T(T 0 ) as the average fit- 
ness of an individual with To. ^ (To) is then the average 
difference between T(To) and T(T^), inversely weighted by 
distfTo, Ti ), for all traits T* in the same trait-space as T 0 . 

Identifying Adaptations in Bugs 

Variation and heredity are well-understood as requirements 
for adaptation, and they are easily captured by standard mea- 
sures of variance and probability. Because dF/dT is more 
novel, I will demonstrate its measurement and usefulness in 
an evolving population where V and H are controlled, dis- 
tinguishing adaptations from non-adaped traits in Packard’s 
Bugs artificial life model (Packard, 1989). 

Bugs live in a 2d grid-world, and their ‘genome’ is an 
instruction set for where to move depending on the distribu- 
tion of food within the bug’s 5 -cell neighborhood. Each cell 
either has food, or it doesn’t. There are 32 possible local 
food maps, so there are 32 loci in a bug’s genome. Genes 
describe movement of 1-15 steps in one of the eight car- 
dinal directions. In my experiments, the global food map 
was held constant (‘eaten’ food does not diminish) with a 
centered rectangle of food covering a quarter of the world’s 
area. In this setup, only 14 of the 32 loci in the bug genome 
could ever be expressed, as most 5-cell food patterns are not 
realized anywhere in the world map. Once each time step, 
every bug eats if it is standing on food, moves according to 
its genome and local neighborhood, and reproduces asexu- 
ally if it has enough energy. Bugs lose energy when they 
don’t eat, when they move, and when they reproduce. If a 
bug’s energy goes below 0, it dies. 

I defined the fitness of a bug at time 0 as the number of 
its descendants at time 1000, and the fitness of a trait as the 
average fitness of a bug with that trait. Genetic mutations 
during reproduction were locus- specific, uniformly random 
substitutions from trait space, so the distance between any 
pair of traits is equal. For this reason I did not scale by in- 
verse distance, because that factor would be the same for 
each trait. ^(T 0 ) was then evaluated as a standardized dif- 
ference between each trait’s fitness and the median fitness 
for a trait at the same locus. 

I ran 100,000 simulations with random initial populations 
and genomes, measuring ffS(T 0 ) for every trait at every lo- 
cus. My results illustrate the measure’s usefulness, as is 
briefly shown in Figure 1. Bugs is a simple enough model 
that in many environments a human can quickly see what an 
‘optimal’ evolutionary strategy would be - e.g., when sur- 
rounded by food, move one space (no more, because move- 
ment is expensive) in any cardinal direction. Obviously ben- 
eficial traits like these had by far the highest measured values 
of^(To). 
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Figure 1 : dF / dT was measured for every trait at every locus 
in the bug genome. Shown are the extreme dF/dT values at 
a very active, slightly active, and inactive locus, top to bot- 
tom. Notice the difference in magnitudes of maxima. Also 
note that for the active loci, the highlighted traits correspond 
with extremely good and bad strategies, given the environ- 
ment’s food distribution. 

Conclusion 

In the study of artificial life, as in biology, it is useful to 
discern which traits are adaptations. I have introduced the 
first general-purpose empirical test to make this classifica- 
tion. In this test, a trait’s historical variability V, heritabil- 
ity H , and differential effect on fitness dF/dT are mea- 
sured. Measuring these three values for a trait tells us if 
it is an adaptation — there is a boundary surface in this three- 
dimensional parameter space between adaptations and other 
types of traits. It will be fruitful to explore this boundary 
surface by plotting known adaptations against known non- 
adaptations, as I have shown in the AFife model Bugs. The 
results from Bugs are encouraging: at least in this simple 
system, my test is practicable and effective at identifying 
adaptations. 
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Abstract 

Evolvability is the capacity of a genotype to rapidly adjust 
to certain types of environmental challenges or opportuni- 
ties. This capacity, documented in nature, reflects fore- 
sight enabled by the capacity of evolution to capture and 
represent regularities not only in extant environments, but 
in the ways in which the environments tend to change. 
Here we posit that evolvability substantially benefits from 
the hierarchical representations afforded by Gene Regulatory 
Networks (GRNs). We present an extension of standard 
Genetic Algorithms (GAs) and demonstrate its capacity to 
learn a genotype phylogeny able to express rapid phenotypic 
shifts in the context of an oscillating environment. 

Introduction 

GAs are methods well-suited for search and optimisation 
in non-linear and high-dimensional problems. Convergence 
to near-optimal solutions is often perceived as the goal 
for GAs. However, overspecialisation can produce fragile 
solutions. In nature, selection also sustains evolvability , 
the capacity to change. The simplest form of evolvability 
is simply variation — the rate of evolution is determined by 
the amount of variation in a population (Fisher, 1930; Price, 
1972; Reisinger and Miikkulainen, 2006; Hu and Banzhaf, 
2010). More specialised evolvability can be achieved via hi- 
erarchical representations, for example single-gene control 
of beak length in Darwin’s finches (Campas et al., 2010). E- 
volvability allows rapid adaptation to regular changes in the 
environment, whilst also preventing premature convergence 
to local optima. 

Here we present a system for discovering highly- 
evolvable genomes by exploiting GRNs (van Dijk et al., 
2012; Payne et al., 2013). GRNs are already known to 
produce robustness via evolvability (Aldana et al., 2007a; 
Crombach and Hogeweg, 2008). The many-to-one mapping 
mechanism of genotype to phenotype implicit in GRNs 
enables genes to buffer against and even exploit likely 
variations in the genome. In addition, such a dual learning 
system — coupled plasticity — is known to accelerate 
evolution in the right contexts (Hinton and Nowlan, 1987; 
Kashtan et al., 2007; Borenstein and Krakauer, 2008). 


Hinton and Nowlan (1987) focus on the interaction between 
evolution and learning, showing that coupled plasticity 
can solve a problem that is extremely difficult for an 
evolutionary process on its own. Our aim and approach 
here are similar, but our mechanism and outcome are novel. 
We explore how the robustness of GRNs can improve 
the evolvability of GAs by exploiting GRNs for learning 
structure required for quick adaptations to environmental 
change. This paper contributes: 1) a biologically-motivated 
GRN model and associated understanding of its dynamics, 
and 2) a demonstration of learning a quick and robust 
response to a changing environment — in other words, 
improved evolvability. 

Related Work 

We introduce some fundamental biological aspects of GRN, 
and discuss several GAs that have similar goals and proper- 
ties. 

Gene Regulatory Networks 

GRNs control the expression of genes for providing phe- 
notypic traits in living organisms. They play a central role 
in cells and govern cell differentiation, metabolism, the 
cell cycle, and signal transduction (Karlebach and Shamir, 
2008). A GRN contains a network of genes (regions of D- 
NA sequences) with interaction mechanisms for controlling 
gene expression. Epigenetic factors control the regulation of 
gene expression in the network without changing the genes. 
Shifts in gene regulation provide plasticity where organisms 
can adapt to environmental change. The presence of genes 
in the network and interactions between genes creates this 
plasticity. 

There are a number of prior studies exploring both the- 
oretical and practical aspects of GRNs from a biological 
perspective. Aldana et al. (2007b) studied the robustness 
and evolvability of the attractor landscape of GRNs under 
the process of gene duplication followed by divergence. 
Balleza et al. (2008) showed the criticality coupled in GRNs 
can generate the great diversity of dynamically robust living 
forms. Crombach and Hogeweg (2008) demonstrated that 
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long-term evolution of complex GRNs in a changing envi- 
ronment can increase the efficiency of generating beneficial 
mutations. 

Network Structures in Evolutionary Algorithms 

Graph structures are common in Evolutionary Algorithms 
(EAs), such as undirected acyclic graphs (trees) in genetic 
programming (Koza, 1989) and cyclic graphs in evolution- 
ary programming (Fogel, 1962). Genetic programming and 
grammatical evolution (Ryan et al., 1998) contain redun- 
dant genes in the chromosome, allowing some unexpressed 
genetic variation to be carried through generations. This 
redundancy can act like a memory system to enhance evolv- 
ability in dynamic environments. For example, Goldberg 
and Smith (1987) explored a diploid GA (with dominance 
operators) where a gene contains two alleles. A diploid GA 
was shown to adapt quicker to environmental change than 
a haploid (one allele per gene) GA. As well as redundancy, 
indirect encodings are beneficial for improving evolvability 
and they more closely represent the robustness and com- 
plexity found in nature (Reisinger and Miikkulainen, 2006; 
Reisinger et al., 2005). 

Until recently, EAs had not incorporated the epigentics of 
GRN (Hu and Banzhaf, 2010). Lopes and Costa (2013a, b) 
use a model of GRN, which they refer to as an artificial 
regulatory network (ARN), to exploit epigenetics in genetic 
programming and grammatical evolution for the inverted 
pendulum problem, drawing artificial art, and the artificial 
ants problem (Sante Fe Trail problem). GRN in an EA has 
also been applied to financial trading (Nicolau et al., 2012). 
None of these GRN-based approaches to machine learning 
with EAs specifically address evolvability and the use of 
GRNs for handling environmental change. However, several 
authors have suggested there may be benefits to the approach 
(Hu and Banzhaf, 2010; Lopes and Costa, 2013a). 

Model: GRN with Sexual Reproduction 

The GRN with Sexual Reproduction model extends the 
standard GA with a GRN representation and associated re- 
production and mutation operations which are different from 
the standard GA (see more details below). A simple model 
GRN provides a mechanism for improving evolvability: The 
interaction network is a multi-layer learning system. During 
the evolution process we used sexual rather than asexual 
reproduction in GRN because in tests it achieved better 
performance 1 . 

GRN with Sexual Reproduction models the evolutionary 
process in the following steps, which are detailed in pseu- 
docode in Algorithm 1 . A large number of gene regulatory 
networks with a certain level of connectivity c are generated 
randomly; of these stable networks are selected. Then, all 

*We did the same simulation with asexual GRN model, and 
found it was evolved very slow (the fitness was only improved a 
little during each shifting cycle) compared with sexual GRN model. 


the stable networks are re-selected based on their fitness. 
A certain number of networks are mutated according to 
the given mutation rate, P m . Finally, all networks in 
the population undergo free combination 2 (Azevedo et al., 
2006) during sexual reproduction. 

Artificial Gene Regulatory Network 

The GRN model from Wagner (1996); Siegal and Bergman 
(2002); Azevedo et al. (2006) is well established and pro- 
vides the basic model of gene interactions required to 
demonstrate its capacity to learn an evolvable genotype. 

For each individual in a finite population M, an N gene x 
N gene matrix W is an artificial gene network that contains 
the regulatory interactions among N gene genes. An ex- 
ample is given in Figure 1A. Each element Wij (i,j = 
1 , 2 ,..., N gene ) represents the regulatory effect on the ex- 
pression of gene i of the product of gene j (see Figure IB). 
The connectivity parameter c determines the proportion 
of non-zero elements in the network W. Through gene 
interactions, the regulatory effect acts on each gene expres- 
sion pattern (in network W) are denoted by a state vector 
S (t) = (si(t), 82 (f), .. . , s N gene {t)) where Si(t) represents 
the expression pattern of gene i at time t. Each value 
of expression state Si(t) is within the interval [— 1 , 1 ] that 
expresses complete repression (— 1 ) and complete activation 
(+1). For a given gene regulatory network W , the dynamics 
of S for each gene i is modelled by 

5 ( 1 ) 

where f{pc) is a sigmoidal function. In this paper, we defined 
f(x) = 2/(1 + e~ ax ) — 1 , where a is a free parameter 
determining the rate of change from complete repression to 
complete activation. When a is large enough, for example 
a — 1 , 000 , f{pc) is degenerated similarly as a sign function 
where f(x) = —1 for x < 0 , f(x) = +1 for x > 0 and 
/( 0 ) = 0 . 

In all simulations, we defined the network developmental 
stability as the progression from an initial expression state 
to an equilibrium expression state (reaching a fixed pattern) 
by iterating Equation (1) within a fixed number of times, 
devT. A simple example of iterating Equation (1) is given in 
Figure 1C. If a given network W can achieve developmental 
stability, it is termed as viable or stable network, otherwise 
it is labelled unviable or unstable. We determined that 
an equilibrium expression state can be reached when the 
following equation is met 

\ E D(S(9),S(t)) <10" 4 , ( 2 ) 

0=t — T 

2 For more details of implementation of free combination see 
the cited paper. 
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Figure 1 : Example of gene regulatory network model in the 
gap gene system of Drosophila melanogaster , reproduced 
from Azevedo et al. (2006). (A), Network representation 
of the regulatory iteration between four gap genes (giant 
(gt), hunchback (hb), knirps (kni), Kriippel (Kr)) (Crawley, 
2002). Gene activations and repressions are denoted by 
arrows and bars, respectively. Numbers on each directional 
edge indicate the strength (weight) of interaction between 
the two linked genes (Jaeger et al., 2004). (B), Interaction 
matrix ( W ) represents the network in A. Each element in 
row i and column j, i.e., Wij, represents the regulatory 
effect on the expression of gene i of the product of gene j. 
(C), Graphical representation of the gene expression states 
of each gap gene over three successive time steps. We 
use —1 (unfilled circle) to denote the complete repression 
state if Si(t) < 0, and 1 (filled circle) to represent 

complete activation state if Si(t) > 0. Therefore, the 
state vectors [ kni , hb,Kr,gt\ of four gap genes at time t, 
t + 1, and t + 2 are S (t) = (—1, —1, —1, 1), S (t + 1) = 
(— 1, 1, —1, 1), and S (t + 2) = (—1, 1, —1, 1), respectively. 
Successive iterations beyond the t + 2 step do not change the 
gene expression pattern, which is the hallmark of a stable 
equilibrium. 


where U(S, S) = Xli=T ne ( s i ~ s 'i) j ^ gene measures the 

difference between the gene expression pattern S and S, and 
S is the average of the gene expression levels over the time 
interval [t — r, t — r + 1 , . . . , t] . Unless otherwise specified, 
we used devT = 100, r = 10, and a = 2 in all simulations. 

Initialisation 

Each individual in population M was generated with a gene 
regulatory network W associated with an expression state 
vector S(0). The network was generated by randomly filling 


W with c • N* ene non-zero elements Wij ~ N( 0, 1). The 
associated initial expression state S(0) was randomly setting 
each (0) to —1 or 1. 

Selection 

Competitive selection occurs using roulette- wheel selection. 
Survivors are placed in a new population. 

Mutation 

Offspring are generated by picking an individual at random 
from the population and placing in the new population. 
Then, in the selected network, each non-zero entry in the 
W interaction matrix was replaced by ~ 7V(0, 1) 

with probability P m . Note that mutations should be viewed 
as operating on the c • Ng ene ci s - -regulatory elements, not 
the coding sequences of the N gene genes themselves. In 
other words, the mutation operation cannot change the 
topology of the original network W. Only offspring that 
are capable of producing a stable gene expression pattern 
survive. This process is repeated until the same amount of 
developmentally stable networks are produced. 

Sexual Reproduction 

Offspring are generated by picking two individuals at ran- 
dom from the population. Then the chosen two networks 
undergo sexual reproduction, selecting rows of the W ma- 
trices from each parent with equal probability. This process 
is similar to free recombination between units formed by 
each gene and its ci 8 -regulatory elements, but with no 
recombination within regulatory regions. 

Phenotype and Fitness 

The fitness of an individual is determined by its phenotype. 
Here this is the subset of its genotype that is expressed. 
While in Nature the GRN might determine any number of 
traits to be expressed, here the fitness function considers 
only a fixed number ( Nphr ) of the most upregulated genes. 
Level of regulation is determined by the GRN as per E- 
quation 1. For more details of implementation of above 
operations please refer to Algorithm 1 . 

Experiments 

Approach 

As previously reviewed, evolvability is facilitated by redun- 
dant encoding which maintains variation, allowing quick 
changes to be made between good solutions. Here we have 
not only dual chromosomal structure, but gene activation 
driven by the GRN. Neither redundancy nor evolvability 
more generally necessarily improve EAs — in some cas- 
es these can slow evolution (Reisinger and Miikkulainen, 
2006). As with all evolution and learning more generally, 
a gradient is required. 

We compared the GRN with Sexual Reproduction model 
with a standard GA (Holland, 1975) to assess its capability 
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Algorithm 1 GRN with Sexual Reproduction Evolution Process 
1: procedure GRN with Sexual Reproduction 

2: set: c, devT , r, a > Initialise GRN with Sexual Reproduction model parameters 

3: set: Pop s i ze , N gene , NphT , P m > G shift, 9 and gMax > Initialise evolution parameters 

4: create: {Gi?7Vp 0p (n); n = 1,2,..., Pop s i ze } > Randomly generate stable networks, using c, devT, r, and a 

> An individual network is associated with regulatory matrix W (n) and state S (n) 
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for g <— 1 , gMax do 

calculate: { Fit pop (n ); n= 1,2,..., Pop size } 
while n < Pop s i ze do 

select: GRN pop (p ) (p e 1 , 2 ,..., Pop size ) 
save: GRN pop (n ) c- GRN pop (p ) 
n <— n + 1 
end while 

while n < Pop s i ze do 

pick. GRN pop (p) (p £ 1,2,..., Pop s i z e ) 
if rand(0, 1) < P m then 
mutate: Wij £- 7V(0, 1) 

end if 

if GRN pop (p ) is stable then 

save: GRN pop (n ) GRN pop (p) 
nun+1 

end if 
end while 

while n < Pop s i ze do 


> Evaluate the fitness of each individual in the population 

> Select an individual based on its fitness 
> Save the selected individual into population 


> Randomly pick one individual 
> A non-zero item in W (p) is mutated with probability P m 
> The non-zero item in W (p) is replaced by 7V(0, 1) 

> Only stable networks survive 
> Save the stable individual into population 


> Randomly pick two individuals 

> New individuals are generated by free combination 
> Only stable networks survive 

> Save the stable individual(s) into population 

> If both stable +2, otherwise +1 

> Test if g reach the new cycle of shifting generation 
> The environment is changed in every G s hi ft generations 


pick: GRN pop (p ), GRN pop (q)(p , q£ 1,2,..., Pop size ) 
recombine: GRN f pop {p),GRN' pop {q) 
if GRN pop (p) and/or GRN pop (q ) are stable then 

save: GRN pop (n ) GRN pop (p) and/or GRN pop (q) 
nf-n+lorn^-n + 2 
end if 
end while 

if mod (g, G shif t ) = 0 then 
switch fitness function 
end if 
end for 

end procedure 


and potential benefits for machine learning in environments 
that change. Here, we apply selective pressure for e- 
volvability by changing the fitness function. We create a 
modified version of MaxOnes, called MaxABs. This assigns 
fitness according to the proportion of expressed genes that 
conform to the current environmental expectation, which 
switches between A and B after a set number of generations, 
which is defined by the parameter G s hi ft (see also Kashtan 
and Alon, 2005). For example, the first 20 generation’s 


fitness is 


number of Bs 


number of As 
number of As+Bs 


in the phenotype, the next 20 is 


number of AS+Ws > the neXt 20 reVertS t0 number of A^B~s ’ 

and so on. Note that for fitness, we only count As and Bs 
that are in the expressed genes. 


number of As 


Three experiments were conducted with mostly the same 
model parameters, but different chosen N gene , Nphr and 


time lags (G shift) between environmental changes. 

Parameters 

Unless specified, the mutation rate is fixed at P m = 0.001 
for the GA and GRN with Sexual Reproduction model in all 
simulations. For the GA, the recombination probability P r 
is fixed to be 0.7, and for the GRN with Sexual Reproduction 
model, free recombination is used. Network connectivity c 
was set to small (details below) for all runs of the GRN with 
Sexual Reproduction model. This is because theory shows 
that selection for robustness will favor more sparsely con- 
nected and minimally complex networks (Leclerc, 2008). 
Roulette wheel selection is used in both approaches. In all 
experiments, the population size was Pop s i ze = 50. Unless 
specified, 500 independent runs were conducted. 
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Figure 2: Evolution of both algorithms with small time gaps (G shift = 20) between environmental change for typical GA 
model (A) and typical GRN with Sexual Reproduction model (C). The first 200 generations of GA and GRN with Sexual 
Reproduction model are shown in (B) and (D), respectively. Error bars indicate 95% confidence interval based on 500 
independent runs. 


Small Time Gaps Between Environmental Change 

The fitness function was configured to switch between 
As and Bs every 20 generations to assess evolvability in 
frequently changing environments. The algorithms were 
terminated at 1,000 generations, the number of genes was 
N gene — 20, of which NphT = 10 occur in the phenotype, 
and network connectivity was c = 0.25. The mean 
fitness values in each population for the GA and GRN with 
Sexual Reproduction model are shown in Figure 2. Two 
observations are made. 

The first observation is that the mean fitness increases to 
about 0.9 (for Max As) in the GA model, whereas it increases 
to about 0.7 in the GRN with Sexual Reproduction model. 
But for both models, the fitness does not reach the same 
magnitude of mean fitness in the subsequent MaxAs targets. 

The second observation is that after the first two changes 
in fitness function (one for MaxAs and one for MaxBs) 
the GRN with Sexual Reproduction model has higher mean 
fitness than the GA. This is especially clear when the GA 
evolves in more cycles. The GA’s mean fitness is less and 


this suggests the GA is less evolvable than the GRN when 
switching between MaxAs and MaxBs. 

Note that the goal of optimisation is to maximise the fit- 
ness value which is switching between MaxAs and MaxBs. 
Shifting from one peak with relatively high fitness to an 
even higher fitness peak is usually much more difficult than 
shifting from a low fitness stage to a higher fitness peak. In 
Figure 2, it seems that the GRN with Sexual Reproduction 
model has higher fitness for MaxAs and worse fitness for 
MaxBs. The reason is because their starting points are 
different. In fact, the relative increase of fitness is the same 
between MaxAs and MaxBs. In our simulation, we did 
observe that if we would give MaxBs enough time, then 
fitness of MaxBs can be increased to be the same level as 
the fitness of MaxAs. 

Large Time Gaps Between Environmental Change 

Based on the observation from the results produced from 
a small time gap, the fitness function was increased to 
switch between MaxAs and MaxBs every 200 generations 
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Figure 3: Evolution of both algorithms with large time gaps (G shift = 200) between environmental change for typical 
GA model (A) and typical GRN with Sexual Reproduction model (C). The first 2, 000 generations of GA and GRN with 
Sexual Reproduction model are shown in (B) and (D), respectively. Error bars indicate 95% confidence interval based on 500 
independent runs. 


and the algorithms ran for longer by terminating at 10, 000 
generations. We set the phenotype to be the entire genotype, 
N gene = ^PhT = 30, and network connectivity c = 
0.05. The purpose is to assess evolvability in less frequently 
changing environments, but also to check the impact of 
redundant encoding (see experiment 3 below). 

The mean fitness values in each population for the GA 
and GRN with Sexual Reproduction model are shown in 
Figure 3. Four observations are made. 

The first observation is that the mean fitness of both 
algorithms is largest in the first time gap, which is the same 
for both short and long time gaps. 

The second observation is that the GA has a higher mean 
fitness in the first time gap than the GRN with Sexual 
Reproduction model. This suggests the GA performs better 
for MaxABs without environmental change and the GRN 
with Sexual Reproduction model performs worse (perhaps 
learns more slowly) in a static environment. 

The third observation is that the GA’s mean fitness di- 


minishes gradually as the fitness function is switched (Fig- 
ure 3 A). However, the GRN with Sexual Reproduction 
model achieves the same mean fitness every time the fitness 
function is switched (Figure 3C). This further supports 
that the GA is less evolvable than the GRN with Sexual 
Reproduction model, because the GA is less able to adapt 
to a regular environmental change. 

The fourth observation is that the GRN with Sexual 
Reproduction model has steeper gradients of mean fitness 
in each time gap (Figure 3D). This suggests the GRN with 
Sexual Reproduction model is more evolvable than the GA. 

Advantages of Redundant Mapping in GRN 

In the first experiment, there was a redundant mapping in the 
GRN, but we purposely set no redundant mapping in GRN 
in the second experiment. Both experiments show that the 
GRN with Sexual Reproduction model is capable of evolv- 
ing in a changing environment. However, we didn’t clearly 
observe any advantage of redundant mapping embedded in 
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the GRN in short time lags. Therefore, we conducted an 
additional experiment to further test whether there would be 
a benefit of many-to-one mapping of genotype to phenotype 
in GRN in longer time lags. 

In this experiment, the fitness function switched between 
Max As and MaxBs every 200 generations and the algorithm 
terminated at 5, 000 generations. We set the number of genes 
in the genotype to N gene = 20, of which Nphr = 10 
are expressed in the phenotype for selection, and network 
connectivity c = 0.25. The result is shown in Figure 4 
based on 250 independent runs. Compared to the previous 
experiments, two observations are made. 



Generations 


Figure 4: Evolution of typical GRN with Sexual Repro- 
duction model with redundant mapping and large time gaps 
(G shift — 200) between environmental change. 


The first observation is that the GRN with Sexual Repro- 
duction model fully recovers from the change in environ- 
ment: the mean fitness in subsequent cycles can be restored 
to almost the same magnitude as the first cycle. 

The second observation is that the GRN with Sexual 
Reproduction model can adapt to new environment much 
faster compared to Figure 2. This is particular clear when the 
environment switched from MaxBs to Max As. We further 
tracked how many generations would the GRN with Sexual 
Reproduction model be able to reach the set value of fitness 3 
in the first and the last cycle of Max As and MaxBs during 
the evolution. We found the GRN with Sexual Reproduction 
model took 150 and 103 generations on average to reach the 
set fitness values for MaxAs and MaxBs, respectively, in the 
first cycle, where as it only took 119 and 48 generations on 
average to reach the set fitness values in the last cycle. This 
is clear evidence of evolvability. 


3 We set the test fitness values to be 0.6 for MaxAs, and 0.4 for 
MaxBs. Then we recorded the generation that the set values can be 
reached in 5 successive runs in a typical cycle. 


Summary & Discussion 

In this paper, we show that the typical GRN with Sexual 
Reproduction model is capable of evolving evolvability, 
and thus evolving faster than the typical GA model in a 
changing environment. We designed two situations to mimic 
the changing environment, forcing the population in GA 
and GRN with Sexual Reproduction model to evolve in 
shorter and longer time lags. We found that the evolvability 
of the GA model decreases as it tends towards a mean 
value for both environments. In contrast, the GRN with 
Sexual Reproduction model is able to continuously evolve 
in both cases, retaining peak performance. In addition, 
although the GA model converges faster than the GRN with 
Sexual Reproduction model, this convergence results in a 
lack of diversity and evolvability. This result shows the 
potential advantage of using hierarchical structures such 
as the GRN with Sexual Reproduction model to solve 
problems of dynamic environments that nevertheless vary 
in structured ways — a task that less-structured GAs are not 
equipped to address. 
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Abstract 

The evolvability of a system is the ability to generate herita- 
ble, novel and non-lethal phenotypes, from random genetic 
mutations. However, most evolutionary computation studies 
estimate evolvability either as, (i) the proportion of mutations 
beneficial to an individual’s performance, irrespective of the 
phenotypic diversity of the mutants, or (ii) the range and di- 
verseness of mutated phenotypes, without taking into account 
the viability of the genetic change. This paper reports a novel 
approach to measure the evolvability provided by an encod- 
ing, by characterizing both the quality of the mutations and 
the quantity of phenotypic variation. We evolved controllers 
for hexapod robot locomotion using a parameterized direct 
encoding, and the generative encoding of artificial neural net- 
works (similar to HyperNEAT) and single-unit pattern gen- 
erators (SUPGs). Our results reveal that the performance of 
an encoding is not always a good assessment of evolvabil- 
ity. Although both the generative encodings evaluated had 
individuals with high performance gaits, there were appar- 
ent differences in their measured evolvability. A direct and 
predictive relationship is indicated between our measure of 
evolvability, and the number of generators required by ampu- 
tated individuals to recover an effective gait. 

Introduction 

The capacity of a population to rapidly adapt to novel envi- 
ronments, called evolvability, is critical in the evolutionary 
processes of natural organisms and artificial systems (Hu 
and Banzhaf, 2010). In the natural world, the high evolv- 
ability of biological systems is hypothesized to be respon- 
sible for the rich diversity of the millions of species cre- 
atively adapting to diverse niches, all arising from a combi- 
nation of random mutations and natural selection (Pavlicev 
and Wagner, 2012). Evolvability is also of interest in evo- 
lutionary computation (EC), wherein highly evolvable so- 
lutions are considered to optimize faster and achieve a 
greater performance than non-evolvable solutions (e.g., Ch- 
eney et al. (2013)), and may be capable of of generalizing 
previously learned information and adapting it to new envi- 
ronments (e.g., Reisinger et al. (2005); Clune et al. (2013)), 
desirable characteristics from an engineering perspective. 

The developmental mechanisms translating genetic 
change into phenotypic change, that is the genotype- 


phenotype map, is commonly understood to play a key role 
in the evolvability of evolutionary systems (Kirschner and 
Gerhart, 1998; Wagner and Altenberg, 1996). Mappings 
facilitating evolvability, confer on the individual a robust- 
ness to lethal mutations, and exhibit a modular architec- 
ture wherein genes preferably only affect traits with the 
same function (Pavlicev and Wagner, 2012). Inspired by 
the evolvability of biological systems, researchers in EC 
have abstracted the underlying developmental processes, to 
formulate generative genotype-phenotype maps for artificial 
systems (e.g., Stanley (2007)). The resultant generative en- 
codings frequently outperform traditional direct encodings 
for various application problems such as, designing 3D ob- 
jects (e.g., Hornby (2005)), game playing (e.g., Reisinger 
and Miikkulainen (2007); Gauci and Stanley (2010)), pat- 
tern matching (e.g., Clune et al. (2011)), and robot loco- 
motion (e.g., Hornby and Pollack (2002); Seys and Beer 
(2007)). Furthermore, the higher evolvability provided by 
generative encodings is often considered as the reason for 
the observed differences in performance, consequent to their 
capability to reuse parts of the genotype to affect differ- 
ent phenotypes, scale well to large phenotypic spaces, and 
generate modular architectures (Stanley and Miikkulainen, 
2003). 

In the field of EC, there are two main approaches to es- 
timate the evolvability of artificial developmental systems. 
Most studies estimate evolvability either as, (i) the propor- 
tion of genetic mutations that are beneficial to an individ- 
ual, irrespective of the phenotypic novelty of the resultant 
offspring (e.g., Hornby et al. (2003); Reisinger and Miikku- 
lainen (2007)), or as (ii) the range and diversity of the phe- 
notypic variants resulting from genetic change (Lehman and 
Stanley, 2011; Reisinger et al., 2005; Lehman and Stanley, 
2013), usually without considering the deleteriousness of the 
change. Importantly, both these estimates when considered 
alone do not discount for mutations that, (i) generate very di- 
verse phenotypes but prove lethal to an organism, and (ii) re- 
sult in minor improvements to a phenotype, but are unable 
to generate novelty. According to the theory of facilitated 
variation (Gerhart and Kirschner, 2007), the capacity of an 
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individual to evolve is a function of its ability to curtail lethal 
mutations, and simultaneously to decrease the number of 
mutations necessary to evolve diverse or novel phenotypes. 

In this study we present a novel approach to visualize 
evolvability provided by direct and generative encodings, 
featuring both the quality and quantity of phenotypic vari- 
ation consequent to genetic change, for hexapod robot loco- 
motion. Evolvability is analyzed for a parametrized direct 
encoding, and the generative encoding of artificial neural 
networks (similar to HyperNEAT, Stanley et al. (2009)) and 
single-unit pattern generators (Morse et al., 2013), in three 
independent experiments. The significance of our measure 
of evolvability is analyzed by the ability of the robot to adapt 
to previously unencountered changes in its morphology. 

Measuring evolvability 

The evolvability provided by the direct and generative en- 
codings is measured by computing the effect of genetic mu- 
tations on, (i) the viability of the mutated individual, and 
(ii) the diversity of phenotypes generated. The two resul- 
tant effects are treated separately instead of being combined 
into a single quantitative measure of evolvability, to consider 
the trade-offs between them in their individual influence on 
evolvability. 

Feature 1: Deleteriousness of mutations. The first fea- 
ture in our measure of evolvability is computed as the pro- 
portion decrement in the fitness of a mutated individual. 

For an individual i and the mutant i ', we have, 

fi = (F' - Fi)/Fi (1) 

where Fi and F(, are the fitness values before and after the 
application of a random genetic mutation, respectively. 

The feature /i reflects the phenotype quality following 
beneficial (/i > 0), neutral (/i « 0), and deleterious (/i < 
0) genetic change. 

Feature 2: Diversity of phenotypes. The second feature 
in our measure of evolvability is quantified as the difference 
in the phenotype, resulting from genetic mutation. There 
are many available diversity metrics to measure behavioral 
differences, ranging from the classical euclidean distance, 
to correlation coefficients, and various information theoretic 
measures (reviewed in Mouret and Doncieux (2012)). The 
mutual information metric, in comparison with other mea- 
sures such as correlation, provides a more general crite- 
rion to investigate statistical dependences between behav- 
iors, and is applicable to numerical and symbolic phenotypic 
representations. 

We compute the phenotype diversity as the normalized 
mutual information (Cover and Thomas, 1991) between be- 
haviors of an individual, before and after its genome is mu- 
tated. Assuming that the behavior of an individual i can be 
represented as a discrete vector Bi (details in Mouret and 
Doncieux (2012)), for the behaviors Bi and B[, of individ- 
ual i and mutant i', we have: 


H(Bi) = - y] p(bi)\ogp(bi) (2a) 

biEBi 

H(Bi,B') = ~ pM) lo SP( 6i ’ b 0 < 2b ) 

biEBi b'.EB'. 

J2 max(H(Bi),H(B') K J 

where H(Bi) is the entropy of the behavior Bi comprising 
the individual states bi with probability p(bi), H(Bi , B[) is 
the joint entropy between behaviors Bi and B[ with joint 
probability density function p(bi, &•), and / 2 denotes the in- 
verse of the normalized mutual information between the two 
behaviors. 

The feature / 2 in our measure of evolvability repre- 
sents the quantity of phenotypic variation following genetic 
change, and is indicative of the ability of the evolutionary 
system to produce novel phenotypes. 

Hexapod locomotion problem 

The evolution of locomotion gaits for multilegged robots is 
a classical problem in EC, addressed in many prior stud- 
ies utilizing both direct and generative encodings (e.g., Liu 
and Iba (2004); Clune et al. (2011); Valsalam and Miikku- 
lainen (2008)). In the large majority of these studies, the 
performance of evolved individuals is analyzed solely by 
the walking speed of the robot and the required number of 
generations of evolution. The rate of evolution and evolved 
performance has also been linked to evolvability provided 
by the encoding scheme, wherein controllers achieving a 
higher task fitness and requiring fewer generations to evolve 
are considered more evolvable (e.g., see Hornby et al. 
(2003); Komosinski and Rotaru- Varga (2001)). While these 
approaches provide interesting insights on the characteris- 
tic of the underlying genotype-to-phenotype mapping, they 
largely ignore its capabilities to generate viable phenotypic 
variations (diverse gaits in case of legged robots). However, 
the diversity of evolved walking gaits is important for the 
legged robot to recover rapidly from faults such as, the loss 
of one or more limbs, or motor malfunctions (Koos et al., 
2013), and for the robot to adapt to previously unencoun- 
tered environmental changes. Furthermore, an efficient re- 
covery is particular relevant for hexapedal legged robots, 
wherein the probability of component failure is high, con- 
sequent to the large number of moving parts. 

Hexapod platform details: The hexapod robot is simu- 
lated on a flat, horizontal surface (Fig. la), with the Open 
Dynamics Engine 1 (ODE) physics simulator. The robot has 
18 Degrees of Freedom (DOF), 3 for each leg (Fig. lb), and 
each DOF is actuated by a single servo. The first servo on 
each leg (si) actuates the horizontal orientation of the leg 
within range [— 7r/8, 7 t/ 8] radians. The second (s 2 ) and third 

*http : / / www . ode . org 
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(s 3 ) servos control the leg elevation and extension, respec- 
tively, each within the range of [— 7r/4, 7 t/4] radians. 



(a) Hexapod robot 



(b) Kinematic scheme 


Figure 1: (a) Snapshot of an 18-DOF simulated hexapod 
robot walking on a horizontal surface, with contacts sim- 
ulated. (b) Kinematic scheme of the robot, with cylinders 
representing actuated pivot joints. The three servos on each 
leg, si, s 2 and s 3 , are labeled in increasing order of distance 
to robot torso. 


Angular positions are sent to the 18 servos once every 
15 ms. Furthermore, in order to maintain the last subseg- 
ment of each leg vertical (for enhanced stability), the control 
signal for the third servo (s 3 ) is always in antiphase to that 
of the second servo (s 2 ). Consequently, the robot is reduced 
to a 12 DOF system, despite being actuated by 18 motors. 

Hexapod gait representation: The phenotypic diversity 
in our measurement of evolvability corresponds to the inter- 
gait diversity in the hexapod robot locomotion problem. For 
this measurement, a hexapod gait is represented using a gait 
diagram (Kajita and Espiau, 2008, p. 379), comprising a bi- 
nary matrix C of leg- surface contacts: 


Cti = 


if leg % makes surface contact at time- step t, 
otherwise. 


where t G {0 . . . T}, the gait is evaluated for T time-steps, 
and the hexapod legs l G {0 ... 5}. 

The hexapod gait for an individual i is represented by bi- 
nary vector Bi , comprising the contacts in C concatenated in 
row-major order, Bi = [Coo, Cio • . . Cts]. The difference 
between two gaits is measured as the normalized mutual in- 
formation between the corresponding gait vectors (eq. 2c). 


Encoding schemes 

The generative encodings for evolving hexapod locomotion 
controllers are based on compositional pattern producing 
networks (CPPNs) (Stanley, 2007). CPPNs abstract the pro- 
cesses of embryonic development by determining the at- 
tributes of phenotypic components as a function of their geo- 
metric location in the individual, instead of simulating com- 
plex inter-cellular interactions. 


The CPPN genome is represented as a directed graph, 
comprising a set of Sine , Gaussian , Sigmoid , and Linear 
type of nodes, connected by weighted links. The node type 
indicates the activation function applied to the sum of its 
weighted inputs, to compute the node output. Selected acti- 
vation functions can succinctly encode a wide variety of phe- 
notypic patterns, such as symmetry (e.g., a Gaussian func- 
tion) and repetition (e.g., a Sine function), that evolution can 
exploit. Mutations to the CPPN genome can change the con- 
nection weights and node type, and add or remove nodes 
from the graph. Consequently, the topology of the CPPN is 
unconstrained, and can represent any possible relationship 
between the input coordinates of the phenotypic component 
and its output attributes (see details in Stanley (2007)). 

In this study, the CPPN genotype is mapped to two 
very different phenotypes, the conventional Artificial neu- 
ral networks (ANNs), and the Single-unit pattern generators 
(SUPGs). The SUPG is a new type of macro-neuron intro- 
duced by Morse et al. (2013) to genetically encode spatio- 
temporal oscillatory patterns. 

Encoding ANNs with CPPNs (minimal HyperNEAT): 

The first generative encoding scheme evaluated is a sim- 
plified version of HyperNEAT indirect encoding 2 (Stanley 
et al., 2009; Clune et al., 2011; Yosinski et al., 2011). The 
CPPNs encode the weights of a fixed topology, single-layer 
feedforward ANN, featuring 2-D cartesian grids of inputs, 
hidden and output neurons (Fig. 2). Neurons are placed in 
a geometric space termed the substrate , so that each neuron 
in a layer has a distinct (#, y ) coordinate. In addition, the 
placement of the input and output neurons is meant to reflect 
the hexapod robot morphology. The CPPN is iteratively in- 
put the positions of all source (# 1 , 2 / 1 ) and target (# 2 , 2 / 2 ) 
neurons in proximal layers, along with a constant bias, and 
it outputs the corresponding weights of the input-hidden and 
hidden-output neuron connections (see Fig. 2). 

The ANN receives as input the previously requested an- 
gles (actual angles unknown) for each of the 12 pivot joints 
of the robot (si and s 2 , for 6 legs). In addition, sine and co- 
sine waves of frequency 1 Hz are also input to the ANN, to 
facilitate output periodic oscillations. The output from the 
ANN at each time- step are 12 numbers (one for each of s± 
and s 2 , on each of 6 legs) in interval [—1,1], that are scaled 
to the allowable angular range of the corresponding motors, 
and indicate the next position of each motor. 

In preliminary experiments, this encoding evolved ANNs 
that exhibited high frequency output oscillations (in excess 
of 20 Hz). In the resultant gaits, the robot could traverse 
large distances by vibrating its legs rapidly, and in unison. 
To resolve this problem, and as suggested by Yosinski et al. 
(2011), we generated joint angular positions with a time- 

2 The CPPN is evolved with a simple multi-objective evolution- 
ary algorithm, instead of the NEAT method (details in Tonelli and 
Mouret (2013)). 
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For all nodes from hidden layer to output layer 


Figure 2: Encoding ANNs with CPPNs (inspired by Clune et al. (2011); Yosinski et al. (2011)). Inter-neuron connection 
weights are encoded as function of the position source and target neurons of each neural connection. The CPPN outputs the 
weights of input-hidden and hidden-output neuron connections, for each source {pc \ , y\) and target neuron (x 2 , 1 / 2 ) in proximal 
layers. The ANN is input the requested angles of the previous time-step for the first two servos (si and s 2 ) on each leg, and a 
sine and cosine wave. The output neurons specify the new joint angles for the current time-step. 


step of 15 ms, by averaging over four consecutive pseudo- 
positions generated at 3.75 ms intervals. The number of 
evolved ANN controllers outputting high frequency oscil- 
lation was thus reduced. 

Encoding SUPGs with CPPNs: In the second generative 
encoding scheme evaluated, the CPPN encodes the attributes 
of a SUPG. The SUPG is a macro-neuron (Fig. 3) that upon 
being triggered, produces a single cycle of a CPPN encoded 
activation pattern. Consequently, the repeated triggering of 
the SUPG results in temporal oscillations, that can be used 
to drive the motors of a legged robot (Morse et al., 2013). 

In this encoding, the CPPN is input the position (x, y ) of 
the SUPG in the substrate, and the elapsed time (in interval 
[0, 1]) since the SUPG was last triggered (Fig. 3a). During 
the period of the SUPG, its internal timer ramps upwards 
with each simulation time- step, from an initial value of 0 
to a maximum value of 1 (Fig. 3b). Therefore, the resultant 
activation pattern output by the SUPG is a function of both, 
its position in the substrate, and the time since the last cycle 
was initiated. 

Applying the SUPGs for hexapod locomotion, the sub- 
strate comprises 12 SUPGs positioned to reflect the robot 
morphology (Fig. 3c). The outputs of the SUPGs at each 
time- step specify the desired angles for the first and second 
servos (si and s 2 ), on each leg of the robot. The two SUPGs 
on each leg of the robot are triggered by the corresponding 
foot touching the ground, resulting in a closed-loop control. 
Finally, to avoid all the SUPGs being triggered simultane- 
ously, the first trigger to each SUPG is delayed by an offset. 
In this study, the offset output of the CPPN is determined 
for the si SUPG on each leg by supplying its coordinates as 
input, and setting the time input to 0. The same offset value 


is also applied to the s 2 SUPG on the leg, allowing both the 
oscillators on each leg to start simultaneously. 

Direct encoding : Locomotion controllers evolved with di- 
rect encoding are designed to be simple, wherein the actua- 
tion along each DOF of the robot is governed by the periodic 
signal of an uncoupled amplitude controlled phase oscillator. 
For an oscillator controlling servo sj on leg l of the robot, 
we have: 

m =- 6 ^ J (Ay - aij) - a'lj'j (3a) 

7 Ij = OLij cos (2n (t + <pij ) ) (3b) 

where aij and <pij denote the amplitude and phase of the 
oscillator, Aij represents its intrinsic amplitude, and 7 ij rep- 
resents the control signal with frequency of 1 Hz. The un- 
coupled oscillator amplitude aij converges to the intrinsic 
amplitude Aij at rate determined by positive constant /3 (set 
to 10 for rapid convergence). The Euler integration method 
with a step- size of 20 ms is used to solve the differential 
equation. 

Hexapod leg actuation is governed by the differential 
equation model (eq. 3) instead of a standard periodic func- 
tion (e.g., Koos et al. (2013)), to allow for smooth transitions 
in amplitude and frequency of the control signal between 
different gaits and to investigate the effects of coupling be- 
tween oscillators, in our future work. 

There are four evolved parameters (An, (j>n, A/ 2 , 4> 12 ) on 
each leg l G {0 ... 5} of the robot. Consequently, a directly 
encoded controller for the hexapod robot is fully represented 
by 24 parameters. 
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Figure 3: Encoding SUPGs with CPPNs (inspired by Morse 
et al. (2013)). (a) The SUPG output is a function of its co- 
ordinates (x, y ) in the substrate, and the elapsed time since 
last trigger (output of Timer). The time of first trigger is de- 
termined by an offset, (b) Once triggered, the SUPG timer 
ramps upward linearly from 0 to 1 and stays there, until it is 
re-triggered, (c) Positions of the 12 SUPGs in the substrate, 
outputting the desired angles for the first two servos (si and 
s 2 ), on each leg of the hexapod. 

Experiments 

We conducted 8000 generations of artificial selection in pop- 
ulations consisting of 100 individuals. Our aim was to evolve 
controllers for the hexapod robot to walk forward, evaluated 
for a period of 5 s (334 time-steps). The nondominated sort- 
ing genetic algorithm II (NSGA-II) was used to simultane- 
ously optimize the following three objectives: 

f-F, 

Maximize < — 10*| (4) 

where for individual i in the population, F{ is the fitness 
computed as the distance between the final position of i and 
a goal located 25 m directly in front of the robot’s initial 
position, Oi denotes the angle of the robot’s trajectory with 
respect to the normal forward walking direction, D(Bi,Bj) 
is the hamming distance between the binary gait vectors of 
individual i and j, and N is the size of the population. 

In eq. 4, the first and second objectives reward individuals 
to walk forward large distances towards a goal, unattainable 
by the robot within the experiment evaluation time. The 
third objective is introduced to facilitate the exploration of 
diverse solutions and avoid premature convergence (Mouret 
and Doncieux, 2012). 

Artificial selection was conducted in 20 independent 
replicates, for each of the three encodings. Performance 
and evolvability analysis are reported for the best individ- 
ual of each replicate, selected to have the highest fitness in 
the population, and with an angle of trajectory in the range 
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of zbl 0 (simulation source code can be downloaded from 

http : / / pages . isir . upmc . f r/ evorob_db.) 

Individual performance 

In all the encodings, the performance of the best indi- 
viduals rapidly increased with a quasi- stable equilibrium 
being reached with less than 5000 generations of selec- 
tion (Fig. 4a). Additionally, the directly encoded individuals 
converged more rapidly as compared to those encoded with 
ANN and SUPG schemes (Fig. 6a). After 8000 generations, 
the performance of the Direct, ANN and SUPG encodings, 
was 1.94 d= 0.18, 2.93 =b 1.60 and 2.78 db 1.43 meters, re- 
spectively (Median±IQR, see Fig. 4b). Amongst the three 
encoding schemes, the directly encoded individuals received 
the lowest performance (Mann- Whitney test, d.f. = 38, all 
P < 0 .001), while no significant difference in performance 
was detected between the two generative encoding schemes. 
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Figure 4: Performance in forward displacement for the Di- 
rect, ANN, and SUPG encodings: (a) Median performance 
for the 8000 generations of evolution; and (b) Performance 
of encodings at generation 8000. 


Importantly, the frequency of the directly encoded oscil- 
lations governing leg actuation was prefixed at 1 Hz (eq. 3b). 
By contrast, the individuals evolved with generative encod- 
ings were capable of expressing higher frequency oscilla- 
tions (2.56 =b 1.25 Hz for ANN, and 3.81 =b 0.73 Hz for 
SUPG), and the frequency of the gait may itself be under se- 
lection. Consequently, an assessment of the three encodings 
solely on the basis of the performance is biased, and other 
measures are needed to compare encodings. 

Evolvability analysis 

The evolvability provided by the encoding schemes is an- 
alyzed by mutating the best individual of each replicate at 
generation 8000, and reporting the following: (i) The pro- 
portion decrease in performance consequent to the muta- 
tion (eq. 1); and (ii) The gait diversity, computed as the 
mutual information between gait vectors of the original and 
mutated individual (eq. 2c). The individual is mutated 1000 
times, in separate, independent instances. Finally, a kernel 
density estimation (Scott, 2009), is used to visualize the re- 
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Figure 5: Gait diversity and the proportion decrease in performance, consequent to each of 20000 independent mutations, for 
the Direct (left), ANN (middle), and SUPG (right) encoding schemes, pooled from all 20 replicates. 


sultant landscape of 20000 data points (1000 mutations x 
20 replicates), pooled together from all replicates. 3 

Across the three encoding schemes, the SUPG approach 
revealed the highest evolvability, with the capability to ex- 
plore very different but viable gaits (see Fig. 5). In evolvabil- 
ity analysis with Direct encoding, a conservative exploration 
of the phenotype, limited to solutions close to the unmutated 
individuals was found (0.33 and 10.5%, median gait diver- 
sity, and drop in performance, respectively). By contrast, the 
generative encodings were aggressive in the exploration of 
the phenotypic landscape, with the gait diversity of mutated 
individuals at 0.95 for ANN, and 0.99 for the SUPG encod- 
ings. However, differences existed in the severity of nega- 
tive effects of mutations amongst the two encoding schemes. 
The ANN encoded individuals were sensitive to the effects 
of deleterious and lethal mutations 4 , resulting in a 78.9% 
drop in performance. In comparison, individuals evolved 
with the SUPG encoding were much more resilient to the 
negative effects of mutations, with a smaller decrement of 
43.1% in performance following mutation. 


hexapods (leg 1 removed). The number of generations re- 
quired to regain an effective gait and the proportion of the 
original performance recovered, was analyzed. 
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Figure 6: Recovered performance in forward displacement 
with the removal of leg 1 (legs numbered in Fig. la), for the 
Direct, ANN, and SUPG encodings: (a) Median proportion 
of performance before (left), and after (right) leg removal; 
and (b) Proportion of performance recovered 10000 genera- 
tions after leg removal. 


Adaptation to faults 

The significance of our measure of evolvability of the Direct, 
ANN and SUPG encodings was investigated by analyzing 
the adaptation of the evolved robot’s gait, following the re- 
moval of one of its legs. We expect that for the encodings 
registering a higher measure of evolvability, the correspond- 
ing evolved individuals would require fewer generations to 
recoverer an effective walking gait. 

In these experiments, the new populations comprised 100 
mutated individuals of the best individual of each replicate 
at generation 8000. We conducted a further 10000 gener- 
ations of artificial selection on the populations of amputee 

3 Bivariate density estimation, with Gaussian type kernels over 
a grid of 100 x 100 equidistant points. 

4 Lethal mutations result in performance drops in excess of 
100%, corresponding to the failure of any forward movement by 
the robot. 


In the 10000 generations of selection, all the three encod- 
ings were capable of recovering the majority of their orig- 
inal performance (see Fig. 6a). After 10000 generations 
post leg removal, the recovered proportion of performance 
of the Direct, ANN and SUPG encodings, was 0.88 =b 0.04, 
0.92±0.38, and 1.02±0.14, respectively (MedianilQR, see 
Fig. 6b). Furthermore, amongst the three encoding schemes, 
the SUPG encoded individuals recovered the most of their 
original performance (Mann- Whitney test, d.f. = 38, all 
p < 0.001), while no significant difference in recovered 
performance was detected between the Direct and ANN 
schemes. 

In order to analyze the recovery rate of amputee hexapods, 
in Fig. 7 we have plotted the performance lost immedi- 
ately after leg removal in each of 20 replicates (horizon- 
tal axis) and the number of generations required to recover 
90% of the original performance in each replicate (vertical 
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axis). The directly encoded individuals could make a 90% 
recovery in only 6 of 20 replicates, and suffered a median 
drop in performance of 60.9% immediately following leg 
removal. By contrast, the ANN and SUPG generative en- 
coding schemes were better able to recover the loss in per- 
formance following amputation. In experiments with ANN 
encoding, 12 of 20 replicates recovered 90% of their original 
performance in 4392 generations (median for all replicates), 
despite a drastic initial loss in performance of 93.9%. The 
SUPG encoded amputee hexapods exhibited the fastest re- 
covery, with 18 of 20 replicates being able to make the mark 
in 559 generations (median for all replicates), after incurring 
a smaller initial drop in performance of 67.3% consequent to 
leg removal. 
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Figure 7 : Proportion of performance lost immediately after 
leg removal and the number of generations (of 10000) re- 
quired for recovery, in each of the 20 replicates (small mark- 
ers), and the corresponding medians (large markers), for the 
Direct, ANN, and SUPG encoding schemes. The bounding 
boxes extend from first to third quartile. 


Discussion 

We investigated the evolvability provided by generatively 
encoded ANNs (Clune et al., 201 1 ; Yosinski et al., 201 1) and 
SUPGs (Morse et al., 2013), and a direct encoding, quanti- 
fying both, (i) the robustness to deleterious mutations, and 
(ii) the variations in the phenotypes after genetic change, 
for the hexapod locomotion problem. The significance of 
our measure of evolvability was evaluated by the individ- 
ual adaptation response to morphological changes, not pre- 
viously encountered by the hexapod. 

Our results revealed a direct relationship between the es- 
timated evolvability, and the capability of an individual to 
adapt to severe changes in its morphology, simulated by the 
amputation of one of its legs. Amongst the three encod- 
ings evaluated, SUPGs exhibited the highest evolvability, 


and were best able to recovery following leg removal. In all 
but two replicates, the individuals were capable of recover- 
ing 90% of their original performance, and did so almost an 
order of magnitude faster than the other encodings, perhaps 
consequent to the closed-loop control ingrained in the SUPG 
encoding scheme. Such a mechanism would attempt to re- 
form deleteriously mutated gaits, and consequently buffer 
the individual from the negative effects of such mutations. 
However, the effects of such a self-correction mechanism on 
evolvability needs further investigation. 

The generatively encoded ANN and SUPG individuals 
achieved high performance gaits, when evolved for the sym- 
metric hexapod robot. However, the performance recovery 
following leg removal was appreciably different between the 
two encoding schemes. The longer recovery of ANN indi- 
viduals may be consequent to the resultant unsymmetrical 
and irregular hexapod morphology, a region of the problem 
geometry space wherein ANN generative encodings have 
been shown to perform poorly (Clune et al., 2011). Conse- 
quently, the damage recovery of ANN-encoded individuals 
would improve in situations wherein changes to the hexapod 
morphology preserve its symmetry (such as the removal of 
two middle legs). The outcome of such a scenario needs to 
be explored further. 

For our measure of evolvability, we mutated the individ- 
uals with a predetermined mutation rate, tuned to allow a 
speedy convergence of the evolved solutions. This is a crit- 
ical consideration, as variations to the mutation rate can af- 
fect the viability and gait diversity of generated mutants. 
Preliminary results suggest that with an increase in mutation 
rate, the peak of the distribution of mutants shifts towards 
more diverse gaits. However, the overall shape of the dis- 
tribution, highlighting desirable regions of the evolvability 
landscape, remains the same for all three encodings. A rig- 
orous analysis on the effect of variations in mutation rate and 
size (e.g, small mutations to many genes, or large mutations 
to a few genes) on the evolvability landscape, is part of our 
future work. 

In this study, we present a novel approach to visualize the 
evolvability of a genotype-phenotype map, to analyze simul- 
taneously the quality of genetic mutations, and the quantity 
of phenotypic variation generated. Our measure of evolv- 
ability may allow the selection of an encoding capable of 
producing adaptable individuals, when a inter-encoding per- 
formance comparison is no longer sufficient. In our model, 
the phenotypic variation was associated with the mutual in- 
formation between hexapod gaits, but the diversity may be 
similarly computed for bipedal and quadrupedal robots, and 
for other qualities, such as the final position of a robot in 
a maze navigation task (Lehman and Stanley, 2011; Mouret 
and Doncieux, 2012). In this way, we hope our work may 
serve as a stepping stone for further research on evolvability, 
applied to a wide range of problems in the field of evolution- 
ary computation. 
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Supplemental data: Movies of hexapod walking behav- 
ior are online at http : / /goo . gl/4HC5MY. 
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Abstract 

When studying different species in the wild, field biologists 
can see enormous variation in their behaviors and learning 
abilities. For example, spotted hyenas and baboons share the 
same habitat and have similar levels of complexity in their so- 
cial interactions, but differ widely in how specific vs. general 
their behaviors are. This paper analyzes two potential factors 
that lead to this difference: the density of connections in the 
brain, and the number of generations in prolonged evolution 
(i.e. after a solution has been found). Using neuroevolution 
with the NEAT algorithm, network structures with different 
connectivities were evaluated in recognizing digits and their 
mirror images. These experiments show that general intel- 
ligence, i.e. recognition of previously unseen examples, in- 
creases with increase in connectivity, up to a point. General 
intelligence also increases with the number of generations in 
prolonged evolution, even when performance no longer im- 
proves in the known examples. This outcome suggests that 
general intelligence depends on specific anatomical and en- 
vironmental factors. The results from this paper can be used 
to gain insight into differences in animal behaviors, as well 
as a guideline for constructing complex general behaviors in 
artificial agents such as video game bots and physical robots. 

Introduction 

All species have special abilities that help them survive in 
their ecological and social niche. Such abilities can be 
termed domain- specific intelligence. For example, spotted 
hyenas are extremely capable hunters, whether alone or in 
a pack, but they are poor at tasks in new domains to which 
they have not been exposed. On the other hand, baboons, 
which share the same habitat and have similar social struc- 
ture, are very good at solving new tasks that they have never 
seen before, such as finding food that is hidden from them by 
human beings. This ability to solve novel problems outside 
of specific cognitive domains is called domain- general intel- 
ligence. Thus, the extent of general intelligence is different 
in different species, even those in similar environments. 

A prevailing theory is that domain-general intelligence 
emerges from the interaction of multiple processes or mod- 
ules in the brain (Kaufman et al., 201 1; van der Maas et al., 
2006). So far, there have been few attempts to analyze or 


verify this theory through computer simulations. In this pa- 
per, neuroevolution techniques were used to study the evolu- 
tion of general intelligence. These simulations investigated 
the effects of different network structures and prolonged 
evolution on the ability to solve a new task never seen dur- 
ing evolution. Network connection densities were varied to 
resemble the interconnectivity of brain modules in differ- 
ent species. The length of prolonged evolution after the old 
tasks had been solved was also varied. It was discovered that 
the performance on the new task, i.e. general intelligence, 
increased with increasing connection density, up to a point. 
Performance also improved with prolonged evolution even 
though fitness in the old tasks no longer improved. These 
results suggest that general intelligence may emerge due to 
specific anatomical and environmental factors. 

Neural networks were employed in these experiments be- 
cause they have been used to simulate brain structures previ- 
ously with success(Amit, 1992; Miikkulainen et al., 2005). 
In addition, neuroevolution has been used to study predator- 
prey interactions and the evolution of complex behaviors in 
animals (Rawal et al., 2010; Rajagopalan et al., 201 1). Thus 
the insights from this paper should be useful in building bet- 
ter better models of intelligent behavior in the wild, as well 
as to develop more realistic artificial agents in video games 
or robotics. 

This paper is organized as follows. The next section ex- 
amines the biological background and prior work in analyz- 
ing the origins of general intelligence in animals. The neu- 
roevolution architecture and algorithm used in this paper are 
discussed in the section after that. The two sections follow- 
ing that lay out the hypotheses and the experimental setup 
used to test them. The Results section describes the actual 
experiments performed as well as the results obtained. 

Biological Background 

Animals in their natural habitat face many different kinds of 
problems for which special abilities may be required. In- 
deed, all species exhibit specialized cognitive skills that are 
essential for their survival. These skills fall under the realm 
of domain- specific intelligence, and may be activated or in- 
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Figure 1: Three models of the positive manifold: (a) the 
standard g model, which shows the underlying g factor that 
influences all cognitive processes, (b) the mutualism model, 
showing the interaction between various mental mecha- 
nisms, and (c) the extended mutualism model, where only 
the latent processes interact. Squares and circles denote 
manifest and latent variables, respectively. Symbols x de- 
note processes, u unique variances, and K resources (van der 
Maas et al., 2006). 

hibited by specific circumstances arising in the environment. 
Each ability is thought to be controlled by a particular mod- 
ule or area of the brain (Cosmides and Tooby, 2002). Thus, 
many animal species excel in solving certain problems, but 
not others. 

In contrast to domain- specific intelligence, domain- 
general intelligence is the ability of an individual to solve 
new problems. Some animal species, for example, mice 
(Matzel et al., 2011) and primates (Reader and Laland, 
2002), possess an underlying cognitive mechanism that 
helps them with associative learning and general problem- 
solving. Evolutionary biologists and behavioral ecolo- 
gists have posited that domain-general intelligence consists 
of several linked domain- specific abilities (Cosmides and 
Tooby, 2002). It has also been hypothesized that general in- 
telligence emerged from domain- specific capabilities evolv- 
ing under complex evolutionary pressures. Primatologists 
argue that these pressures were specifically the complex so- 
cial structures and labile social interactions required of pri- 
mates (Dunbar, 2003; Byrne and Whiten, 1989). 

Primates are well known to be superior to most other ani- 
mals in their behavioral flexibility and ability to solve prob- 


lems (Byrne and Whiten, 1989; Tomasello and Call, 1997). 
Moreover, they live in structurally complex groups. There- 
fore, social cognition seems to be related to general intelli- 
gence, implying that all animal species that live in similarly 
large and complex societies should possess primate-like 
cognitive abilities. However, this prediction is not always 
true. For example, the societies of spotted hyenas (Cro- 
cuta crocuta) are remarkably like those of cercopithecine 
primates such as savanna baboons (Papio anubis) with re- 
spect to size, composition, structure, and patterns of com- 
petition and cooperation (Holekamp et al., 2012). A host 
of studies have found that spotted hyenas and baboons have 
converged with respect to social cognition (Holekamp et al., 
2007; Benson- Amram et al., 2011), but there is no evidence 
that their domain-general intelligence has converged. This 
result indicates that there may be some fundamental differ- 
ences in the way the brain structures and cognitive faculties 
of different species have evolved. 

General intelligence is most apparent in human beings. 
There is a significant positive correlation between abilities in 
various cognitive tasks (van der Maas et al., 2006): A good 
score on one cognitive test predicts good scores on all other 
cognitive tests. This empirical phenomenon is called the 
positive manifold , and it is unlikely to result from a strictly 
modular brain (Figure 1). 

There are many theories regarding the origin of the pos- 
itive manifold (van der Maas et al., 2006). One hypothesis 
is that there must be a single underlying mechanism in the 
brain on which general intelligence depends (van der Maas 
et al., 2006; Sternberg and Grigorenko, 2002). This factor 
is commonly denoted as g (Figure la). Another general in- 
telligence model is called mutualism (van der Maas et al., 
2006). In this model, the positive manifold arises from the 
interaction of multiple cognitive processes in the brain (Fig- 
ure lb). The extended mutualism model (Figure lc) posits 
that g itself arises from the interaction between several latent 
cognitive mechanisms in the brain. These latent variables 
then influence the outwardly manifest variables that consti- 
tute general intelligence (van der Maas et al., 2006). 

In this paper, neuroevolution was used to evaluate the the- 
ory of mutualism in the evolution of general intelligence. 
Neural networks represented the brains, and the neurons in 
them were the cognitive mechanisms that interacted to pro- 
duce general intelligence. The extent of interactions was 
characterized by the number of connections between neu- 
rons in a neural network. Hence, a neural network with more 
connections was expected to perform better when tested on 
a general intelligence task. In addition, the amount of task- 
specific learning was varied to check whether there was a 
positive manifold or correlation between performance in that 
task and performance in a new cognitive task. 
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NeuroEvolution of Augmenting Topologies 

Neuroevolution has previously been used to great effect for 
producing dynamic and intelligent behaviors in autonomous 
agents. For example, it has been used in simulated robot 
soccer (Whiteson et al., 2005), robotic battle (Stanley and 
Miikkulainen, 2004) and Ms. Pac-Man (Burrow and Lucas, 
2009). It has also been used to simulate the hunting and 
social behaviors of animal groups (Rawal et al., 2010; Ra- 
jagopalan et al., 2011; Rawal et al., 2012). Thus, neuroevo- 
lution is a natural choice for modeling the emergence of gen- 
eral intelligence. 

NeuroEvolution of Augmenting Topologies, or NEAT 
(Stanley and Miikkulainen, 2002), is a neuroevolution tech- 
nique that optimizes not only the connection weights, but 
also the topology of a neural network. NEAT has the 
resources to add and delete both nodes and links. This 
technique was shown to be more effective than traditional 
neuroevolution methods that modify only the connection 
weights of neural networks (Stanley and Miikkulainen, 
2002 ). 

To make crossover between two neural networks with dif- 
ferent topologies possible, their links have to be lined up ac- 
cording to the nodes they connect. NEAT makes this possi- 
ble using a historical marker called a global innovation num- 
ber which records when each connection was formed in the 
population’s history. Speciation is also used to nurture new 
innovations in network structure that might otherwise be lost 
due to their low initial fitnesses. 

In this paper, the NEAT algorithm was used to evolve sim- 
ple neural networks. These networks were trained on one 
cognitive task, but tested on a different task to study their 
ability to adapt. The number of links in the neural networks 
was varied to analyze the effect of connection density on 
performance in general intelligence, or the testing phase. It 
is easy to manipulate the connectivity of networks in NEAT 
by changing the probability of adding new links. This ability 
makes it a good choice as the neuroevolution algorithm for 
this particular study. 

Hypotheses 

The experiments in this paper were conducted with the ob- 
jective of simulating the early evolutionary processes in the 
brains of species with different levels of domain-general in- 
telligence. With this goal in mind, two factors thought to 
influence general intelligence were tested. The following 
hypotheses specify the expected results: 

1 . The general intelligence should increase with the connec- 
tion density. 

Theories from differential psychology claim that more in- 
teraction between the various modules in the brain that 
have evolved for specific tasks results in higher domain- 
general intelligence (van der Maas et al., 2006). In the 


simulations in this paper, a neural network with more con- 
nections between its neurons is expected to have perform 
better in the testing phase. 

2. The general intelligence should increase with extended 
evolution. 

As stated in the Biological Background section, perfor- 
mance in various cognitive tasks are found to be posi- 
tively correlated with one another. If neural networks 
are evolved past the point where their performance in the 
known tasks has plateaued, they evolve to be more di- 
verse, robust and efficient in these tasks (Watson et al., 
2011; Lehman and Stanley, 2010). They are more resilient 
to changes in network function (such as mutations), and 
should be more resilient to changes in the input as well, 
and thereby more general. As a result, their performance 
in the testing phase should improve with prolonged evo- 
lution on the first task. 

Experimental Setup 

This section describes the experimental setup used for the 
experiments in this paper. As explained in the previous 
sections, the goal was to computationally explore theo- 
ries from neurobiology and psychology about the evolution 
of domain-general intelligence. To simulate the evolution 
of animal brains, simple two-layer neural networks were 
evolved using the NEAT algorithm. 

The connections between the neurons simulated the inter- 
action of processes in the brain, and the length of prolonged 
evolution (i.e. evolution after a satisfactory performance had 
been reached) represented the opportunity to evolve general- 
ized processes. In the testing phase, new input was presented 
to the neural network. These inputs were related to the old 
inputs, but were not shown to the neural network during evo- 
lution. The performance on the new input was taken as the 
general intelligence of that particular neural network. Fit- 
ness was defined as the percentage of inputs for which the 
correct output was produced. 

All neural networks in the population were identical be- 
fore the start of evolution. They each had a single hidden 
layer of neurons and sigmoidal activation functions. In the 
preliminary experiments, topology as well as weights could 
change through evolution. The later experiments involved 
the evolution of only the connection weights. Even when 
topology was evolved, only links were added or deleted; the 
number of hidden neurons was always constant. The pop- 
ulation consisted of a single species of either 30 or 100 in- 
dividual neural networks. This number and the number of 
species changed during the program’s execution as part of 
the NEAT algorithm. Each experiment was run 20 times for 
each population of neural networks and their results were 
averaged. 
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Figure 2: The initial network topology for the parity task. 
There are eight input nodes of which five are active, and 
three are don’t cares. The five input nodes are connected 
to five hidden neurons, each of which is connected to the 
single output node. This preliminary task demonstrated that 
the topology-evolving approach would converge to similar 
architectures for this simple problem. Therefore, a fixed- 
topology approach in a more challenging task was necessary 
to test the hypotheses. 


Results 

Preliminary experiments were first conducted in the multi- 
bit parity domain to check what kinds of tasks and neural 
network architectures were most suitable for simulating gen- 
eral intelligence. In these experiments, both the connection 
weights and the structure of the networks were evolved us- 
ing NEAT. Although links between already existing neurons 
were added or removed during evolution, neurons them- 
selves were not created or deleted. Thus, the only factors af- 
fecting fitness were the number and location of the links, and 
the values of their weights. In this manner, interconnections 
between various brain modules were modeled. Insights from 
these experiments were then used to design a second set of 
experiments on a handwritten digit recognition domain. 

Parity Task for Topology-Evolving Networks 

For practical reasons, it is useful to start any simulation 
study with the simplest of tasks and the most basic neural 
network structures. After gaining insights on how to make 
them work, the algorithm and the task may be expanded 
gradually to more complex tasks. In this case, a simple logic 
function, multi-bit parity, served as a starting point to test 
the neural networks. In this task, the answer is 1 if the num- 
ber of l’s in the input is odd, and 0 if the number of l’s in 
the input is even. The neural networks had eight neurons or 
nodes in the input layer, five nodes in the hidden layer and 
a single output neuron (Figure 2). Initially, each of the five 


hidden neurons was connected to a different input neuron. 
Due to the sigmoidal activation function, the output neuron 
produced a real- valued number between 0 and 1 . This value 
was taken to mean a 0 if less than 0.5, and a 1 otherwise. 
Of the eight input nodes, five were in use and had incom- 
ing multi-bit input, one bit at each node. Hence, there were 
32 possible input bit strings. The other three nodes had as 
input fixed “don’t-care” values. The neural networks were 
expected to ignore the don’t-care inputs while successfully 
calculating the parity of the correct inputs. 

Several combinations of evolution and testing scenarios 
were given to the networks and the percentage of testing 
phase inputs for which the network gave the wrong output 
(error) was recorded. Several neural network populations 
with different probabilities of adding links during evolution 
were tested in each of these. The idea was that networks 
with a higher probability of having links added would have 
acquired more links by the end of the simulation. Thus, ac- 
cording to our original hypotheses, these networks should 
perform better in the testing phase. 

More specifically, the following experiments were per- 
formed in the parity task: 

1. Evolution task: 22 of the 32 possible input bitstrings; 

don’t care = 0 

Test set : The other 10 bitstrings; don’t care = 0 

2. Evolution task'. 22 of the 32 possible input bitstrings; 

don’t care = 0 

Test set: The other 10 bitstrings; don’t care changes to 1 

3. Evolution task'. All 32 bit combinations; 

don’t care = 0 

Test set'. All 32 bit combinations; don’t care = 1 

The purpose of conducting these different experiments 
was to evolve a neural network on one set of inputs and 
then test it on another, related set. If the neural network had 
evolved to generalize, the test problem should be solvable 
even if never seen before by the network. The performance 
on the new inputs was also expected to depend on the num- 
ber of connections between the neurons of the network in 
question. 

The main result was that all the different populations of 
neural networks (with the different probabilities of adding 
links during evolution) had similar performances during the 
testing phase. The reason was that all the networks had 
similar structure at the end of the simulation. Apparently, 
the NEAT algorithm is capable of adding links as needed 
for different network structures regardless of the probability 
of adding links. Moreover, although some links had been 
added for every network, the final structures still remained 
very simple. This result proved that the parity task was solv- 
able by too simple a network structure. Therefore, a more 
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Figure 3: An example of the 8x8 bitmap encoding the im- 
age of a single digit, 7. The l’s represent black and the 0’s 
represent white. This bitmap is concatenated into a 64-bit 
vector, which is given as input to the neural networks. 


complex problem as well as a different neuroevolution strat- 
egy was needed to test the hypothesis that more connections 
mean more general intelligence. 

Handwritten Digit Recognition Task for 
Fixed-Topology Networks 

To avoid the problem with the parity experiments, in the sec- 
ond set of experiments, the topologies of all the networks 
were fixed and only the connection weights were evolved. 
Twenty trials of each experiment were run for each popula- 
tion and their results were averaged. The connection density 
remained the same between trials, but the individual connec- 
tions could be different. Both feed-forward and recurrent 
neural networks were tested. 

The recognition of handwritten digits, a well-known 
benchmark problem for neural networks, was chosen as a 
more challenging task, adapted for a test for domain-general 
intelligence. The inputs were not only the images of the 
digits, but also their mirror images. The mirror image of 
a single digit, 7, was left out of the set of inputs used dur- 
ing evolution and only used as a test input. The digit 7 was 
chosen for this purpose because the mirror image of 7 is 
not easily confused with other digits, and 7 is distinct from 
its mirror image (unlike 0, 1 or 8). If the neural network 
had evolved to recognize that some of its inputs were mir- 
ror images of other inputs, it should have no difficulty in 
recognizing a previously unseen set of mirror images. The 
performance during the testing phase is thus a good measure 
of the extent to which general intelligence has evolved in a 
neural network. 

The handwritten digits were obtained from data stored in 
the NIST database. These images are taken from real-world 
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Figure 4: The network topology for the handwritten digit 
recognition task. There are 64 input nodes, 25 hidden neu- 
rons and ten output nodes. The connections between them 
are initially added at random based on the required connec- 
tion density, but remain fixed thereafter. This more com- 
plex task and fixed-density architecture allowed testing the 
hypotheses about connectivity and prolonged evolution reli- 
ably. 


data and therefore contain several noisy and distorted exam- 
ples. The image of each digit was converted into an 8x8 
bitmap representation, where 0 represents white and 1 rep- 
resents black (Figure 3). The bits in the bitmap were then 
concatenated into a 64-bit vector, which was used as a sin- 
gle input to the neural network. Therefore, the neural net- 
works in these experiments comprised 64 input nodes and 
10 output nodes, representing a digit from 0 to 9. The digit 
corresponding to the node with the maximum value of out- 
put was considered the answer of the neural network to that 
particular input. The number of hidden neurons in each neu- 
ral network was fixed at 25 (Figure 4). The number of dis- 
tinct handwritten digit images shown to the networks during 
evolution was 5687, and the number of mirror images of 7 
shown during the testing phase was 299. 

The fixed topology of the neural networks meant that the 
effect of connection density on the testing phase perfor- 
mance could be easily measured. The second hypothesis, 
that the extent of prolonged evolution influences test per- 
formance, could also be verified by varying the number of 
generations for which the neural network was evolved after 
it had already evolved to recognize the inputs shown dur- 
ing evolution. The results of these experiments are shown in 
figures 5 and 6. 

As predicted, the test performance increased with increas- 
ing connection density of the neural network. This result 
was true for both feed-forward and recurrent neural net- 
works. After 65% density, however, the test performance 
started to decrease again (Figure 5). At the same time, 
the fitness on the training inputs also decreased, indicating 
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Performance on test input after 100 generations of evolution 



Figure 5: The average performance on the test phase (with unseen input) after evolving the network for 100 generations 
on the other inputs. Connection density fraction is on the v-axis and percentage of test input images the neural network 
identified correctly on the y-axis. The performance increases with increased connectivity up to a point, indicating more general 
intelligence. 


that the decrease was not due to overfitting, but probably 
from the difficulty of evolving large numbers of connection 
weights. 

Similarly, the test performance also increased with in- 
creasing numbers of generations for which the neural net- 
work was evolved. Evolution was continued beyond the 
100 or so generations needed for networks with the optimal 
connection density (65%) to learn the training inputs. The 
performance on unseen inputs was plotted against number 
of generations for which the networks were evolved on the 
training inputs (Figure 6). It should be noted that there was 
no significant increase in the fitness over the evolution ex- 
amples during the prolonged training. There was no effect 
on the results whether population size was 30 or 100. The 
fitness in Figure 6 for the point 0 on the v-axis (100 gener- 
ations of evolution, stagnation just reached) is the same as 
the fitness for point 0.65 in Figure 5. 

Thus, these results confirm that both denser connectiv- 
ity and prolonged evolution result in networks that imple- 
mented more general solutions and therefore, more general 
intelligence. 

Discussion and Future Work 

The experiments described in the previous section support 
the hypothesis that fitness on a general intelligence task in- 
creases with increased connectivity in the brain. With the 
particular tasks with the simple neural networks in these ex- 
periments, more connections typically equals better general- 
ization ability. 

After a certain point, the testing performance decreases 
again. This is not due to overfitting but a different mecha- 
nism. The likely reason is that the neural network becomes 


too complex for evolution to optimize. The networks have 
64 input neurons, 25 hidden neurons and 10 output neurons 
each; at 0.65 connection density (i.e. with 65% of all pos- 
sible connections), the number of connection weights that 
need to be evolved becomes very large. Excessive complex- 
ity would also explain why the populations of recurrent neu- 
ral networks generally have a lower test performance than 
populations of feed-forward neural networks. Not only is the 
number of connections large, but the number of timesteps 
required for the network to settle is also higher. 

From machine learning perspective, more connections in 
a neural network and prolonged training should result in 
overfitting, i.e. the network should not be able to generalize 
as well. It is interesting that the opposite effect is observed 
in the experiments in this paper: more connections and pro- 
longed evolution results in more general behavior. Note that 
the task in this paper is not to simply interpolate between 
training examples, which is usually done in machine learn- 
ing experiments, but to extend the behavior to a new class 
of examples. Such a task is more cognitive, and indeed the 
result is different. The task is still limited and it is diffi- 
cult to demonstrate extensive general intelligence in it. But 
the fundamental property of general intelligence is the abil- 
ity use behaviors in a novel context. Thus, it can be argued 
that the results indicate not just a generalization of neural 
networks, but the signature of general intelligence. 

One significant insight gained from the above simulations 
is that the neural network architecture, the training algo- 
rithm, and the cognitive task employed to test general in- 
telligence are all important. Further work is necessary to 
determine which combinations are most conducive to gen- 
eral intelligence. The main advantage of NEAT is the evo- 
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Figure 6: The average test performance of neural networks with connection density 65% after evolution for 50, 100, 200, and 
300 generations on the other inputs. The training fitness usually plateaued at around 100 generations of evolution. The total 
number of generations is on the v-axis below the plot and the number of generations after fitness stagnation on the v-axis above 
the plot. The percentage of test input images the neural network identified correctly is on the y-axis. The performance on the 
test input increases with prolonged evolution. 


lution of neural network structure, but since it is the level 
of interaction between many specialized modules that is be- 
ing studied, a fixed- structure neuroevolution algorithm such 
as Multi-Component ESP (Gomez and Miikkulainen, 1997; 
Rawal et al., 2010) may be more beneficial. Different sub- 
networks of the same network can be evolved to perform dif- 
ferent tasks, and their interconnections can be varied while 
the whole network is tested on a new domain-general task. 
Preliminary experiments with a hybrid NEAT-ESP algo- 
rithm are quite promising. 

Similarly, the tasks themselves can be modified to resem- 
ble those faced by real animals in the wild better. Neu- 
roevolution has already been used to evolve complex ani- 
mal behaviors such as group hunting, communication with 
conspecifics and evading predators (Rawal et al., 2010; Ra- 
jagopalan et al., 2011; Rawal et al., 2012). Therefore, a task 
extension in this direction should be possible. 

General intelligence approaches may ultimately be used 
to design robots or video game characters with realistic and 
complex behaviors. Such agents should be more versatile, 
more engaging, and more effective than is currently possi- 
ble. 

Conclusions 

In this paper, two factors believed to influence the evolution 
of domain-general intelligence were tested using neuroevo- 
lution: connection density and prolonged evolution. The 
results indicate that increasing the number of connections 
leads to an increase in the general intelligence, up to a point. 
They also verify the hypothesis that prolonged evolution in 
similar cognitive tasks leads to better performance in a pre- 


viously unseen task. Hence, it can be concluded that gen- 
eral intelligence is determined by specific anatomical and 
environmental factors that affect the evolution of an animal 
species. 

The simulations from this paper can be extended in the fu- 
ture to more realistic tasks in environments resembling those 
in which real-life animal species live, gaining insight into 
differences observed in biology. Eventually, the same ap- 
proach could be useful in creating intelligent behaviors for 
artificial agents in video games or robotics as well. 
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Abstract 

Our long term goal is to develop an open-ended reflective 
software architecture to support open-ended evolution. Here 
we describe a preliminary experiment using reflection to 
make simple programs evolved via Grammatical Evolution 
robust to mutations that result in coding errors. 

We use reflection in the domain of grammatical evolu- 
tion (GE) to achieve a novel means of robustness by au- 
tonomously repairing damaged programs, improving conti- 
nuity in the search and allowing programs to be evolved effec- 
tively using soft grammars. In most implementations of GE, 
individuals whose programs encounter errors are assigned the 
worst possible fitness; using the techniques described here, 
these individuals may be allowed to continue evolving. 

We describe two different approaches to achieving robustness 
through reflection, and evaluate their effectiveness through 
a series of experiments carried out on benchmark regression 
problems. Results demonstrate a statistically significant im- 
provement on the fitness of the best individual found during 
evolution 

Keywords: reflection, open-ended evolution, grammatical 
evolution, robustness 


Introduction 

Our long term goal is to develop an open-ended reflective 
software architecture to support open-ended evolution in sil- 
ico , as outlined in Stepney and Hoverd (2011). As a first 
step, we are making evolutionary systems more robust to 
evolved programs that contain errors. Here we describe 
an experiment using reflection to make simple programs 
evolved via Grammatical Evolution robust to mutations that 
result in coding errors. 

Grammatical evolution (GE) is a metaheuristic search 
method belonging to the family of evolutionary algorithms. 
The evolutionary algorithm finds solutions to problems by 
evolving a population of individuals, each representing a po- 
tential solution to the given problem. In GE the individual 
genomes are typically represented as integer lists, decoded 
through a provided grammar into syntactically correct com- 
puter program phenotypes. Evolution operators may nev- 
ertheless produce semantically faulty programs. If these 


faulty programs are removed from the population, any im- 
plicit heuristic information they may have gained will be 
lost to future generations. The alternative, examining the 
program phenotype to fix errors, is both complicated and 
grammar-dependent. 

We instead use reflection , the ability of a program to in- 
spect and modify its own code at run-time, to autonomously 
correct or heal the errors or defects that occur during the evo- 
lutionary process, in a grammar-independent manner. By 
being able to tolerate defects, a layer of robustness is in- 
corporated into the search, allowing a wider range of muta- 
tions to be performed with less risk of losing good individ- 
uals from the population. This also allows less restrictive 
softer grammars to be used, which may improve locality in 
the search; traditionally such grammars would produce too 
many errors to be used effectively. 

We demonstrate that reflection offers a viable mecha- 
nism for automatically correcting the dynamic population 
of individuals in GE. Using reflection, rather than a compli- 
cated grammar-dependent analysis of an individual’s geno- 
type and phenotype, allows the evolutionary process to re- 
main unaware of the errors within its individuals’ pheno- 
types and independent of how those errors are corrected. 
We achieve this isolation through a decentralised robustness 
layer that logically rests on top of the virtual machine of the 
programming language and below the layer of its programs. 

The structure of the rest of this paper is as follows. We 
provide relevant contextual material on GE and reflection. 
We next describe two robustness layer designs, a global and 
a local one, to provide a robustness layer in Ruby programs. 
We then describe some evolutionary experiments, compar- 
ing these apporaches with a control case of no robustness 
layer, where faulty phenotypes are discarded. 

Background 
Grammatical Evolution 

Grammatical Evolution (Ryan et al., 1998) is an evolution- 
ary computation technique, implemented as a variant of the 
Genetic Algorithm (GA). The genotype typically takes the 
form of a list of integers, and the phenotype is produced by 
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mapping the genotype to a derivation of a given grammar. 
Typically this grammar is used to model the grammar of a 
given programming language and the resulting derivations 
form syntactically valid programs in that language. 

Unlike Genetic Programming (GP), another EA variant 
that directly represents and operates on individuals as com- 
puter programs (typically using a tree-like structure), GE’s 
genotype separates the program structure from the evolu- 
tionary process. This allows programs to be evolved us- 
ing arbitrary forms and languages, beyond LISP-style tree 
structures, and allows the GE representation to be used 
with non-evolutionary meta-heuristics to produce programs 
(Dempsey et al., 2009), such as particle swarm optimisation 
(O’Neill and Brabazon, 2006). 

Mapping Process Individuals are mapped to their pheno- 
type through the use of a Backus-Naur Form grammar. The 
values v from the list of integers are sequentially read off 
from left-to-right and used to select the next production rule 
to use from the grammar; at each step, the rule at index i 
is selected, where i = v mod m, and m is the number of 
production rules available. 

This process of derivation continues until one of the fol- 
lowing situations occur: 

• The mapping is completed, and all non-terminals have 
been transformed into terminals, producing a complete 
phenotype. 

• The list of integers has been exhausted, but the mapping is 
incomplete. Usually in this case, the list is wrapped and 
its alleles are reused, allowing the derivation process to 
continue (Dempsey et al., 2009); however, this reduces lo- 
cality within the chromosome, since codons may possess 
different meanings. An alternative is to cease the mapping 
process, but this produces a large number of incomplete 
and invalid derivations. Another alternative is to sample 
new codon values when they are required and to append 
these values to the end of the genome. 

• A critical number of codons have been consumed. The 
derivation process is halted and the individual is assigned 
the worst possible fitness value; this mechanism prevents 
extremely long derivations from occurring. 

Grammars Traditionally, GE uses heavily restricted, or 
hard , grammars designed to ensure syntactically and, as far 
as possible, semantically valid programs are always pro- 
duced. Often these grammars are tailored to the domain of 
the specific problem being solved. 

The performance of GE is highly sensitive to the choice 
of grammar down to its finest details (O’Neill et al., 2001). 
This problem, combined with the large domain of possible 
grammars, leads practitioners to use ad-hoc measures to de- 
sign their grammar, if such considerations are given at all. 
Whilst hard grammars restrict the domain of the search, and 


hence reduce the scale of the problem, their inflexibility can 
leave them trapped in a local optima and unable to escape. 

We propose instead the use of soft grammars, that allow 
smaller changes to be made to the overall program. These 
grammars result in a larger number of semantically incor- 
rect programs, however, so we combine this approach with 
a self- repair mechanism. This broadens the genetic land- 
scape and introduce flexibility into the phenotype. By incor- 
porating such flexibility into the phenotype, neutral genetic 
drift is made possible; small changes to genotype may occur 
without dramatic consequence to the fitness of the individ- 
ual. This transformation of the genetic landscape may allow 
the search to avoid the local optima of hard grammars, and 
may ultimately improve the performance of the algorithm. 

Autonomic Computing 

Self-healing is a form of autonomic computing , a term in- 
troduced by IBM in 2001 (Kephart and Chess, 2003), and 
used to describe computer systems capable of inspecting 
and modifying their behaviour in response to changing re- 
quirements. Inspiration for these systems came from the au- 
tonomic nervous system of the human body; an incredibly 
complex system composed of many interconnected compo- 
nents that seamlessly manage themselves to hide their com- 
plexity from us. 

Kephart and Chess (2003) give four functional features 
that an autonomic computing system should possess: 

1. Self-optimisation: The ability to profile the usage and 
control the allocation of resources, to provide optimal ser- 
vice quality. Self-optimisation could also include rewrit- 
ing software functions to reduce resource usage. 

2. Self-configuration: The ability to automatically config- 
ure components according to the context and environment 
of the system. 

3. Self-healing: The ability to automatically diagnose and 
correct faults. 

4. Self-protection: The ability to recognise and protect it- 
self from malicious attacks. 

Whilst the grand vision of autonomic computing is yet 
to come to fruition, its individual features are beginning to 
be realised. Much of this effort has been directed towards 
the self-healing aspect of autonomic computing, in the field 
of resilient software , which seeks to address the inherent 
fragility suffered by all computer systems, by developing 
simple and lightweight alternatives to the difficult robustness 
and fault tolerance techniques employed in safety-critical 
system, which often involve additional hardware. 

Adaptive Software Systems Haydarlou et al. (2005) pro- 
poses the use of adaptive software systems , which modify 
their own behaviour in response to errors and environmental 
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changes with the help of an adaptive plan describing what 
modifications should be made. Where such systems have 
been used, they have typically employed a fixed adaptive 
plan, pre-designed by a human programmer. An alternative, 
outlined in Haydarlou et al. (2005), involves using genetic 
programming to evolve an adaptive plan to allow the system 
to autonomously adapt itself to new situations. 

Fraglets Tschudin (2003) describes a radically different 
approach to creating a robust environment for hosting re- 
silient software, capable of addressing the problems of soft 
faults and program adaptability from a pure software per- 
spective, without the need for hardware fault tolerance mea- 
sures. This is achieved by using a novel software execution 
model inspired by the interaction of chemical molecules, 
which places the ability to self-modify at the core of its de- 
sign. 

This model is composed of small computational atoms 
called Fraglets , which when combined through reactions, 
process both code and data. Each time program code is re- 
quired, a new instance is dynamically loaded and executed 
rather than being stored in the memory of the computer. This 
allows the code to be easily manipulated by the program 
without the problems of accessing live code in the memory. 
Lost and failed Fraglet executions are handled by creating 
and executing a new instance of the affected Fraglet. 

Metaprogramming and Reflection 

Metaprogramming is the technique of writing computer pro- 
grams which manipulate or write the code of other programs 
(Perrotta, 2010). These meta-programs are written using a 
metalanguage , which facilities the writing and manipulation 
of programs written in the target object language (Stump, 
2009). 

Reflection is the ability of an object language to act as its 
own metalanguage (Smith, 1982; Maes, 1987; Stump, 2009; 
Ferber, 1989). Reflective systems may exploit the ability 
of reflection to inspect and manipulate the functionality and 
implementation of the system itself. In some programming 
languages, such as Lisp and Ruby, this reflective system may 
be the programming language itself, allowing many aspects 
of the implementation and semantics of the language to be 
inspected, extended and redefined at run-time. 

Design 

Here we describe two designs for implementing a robustness 
layer through reflection: a centralised or “global” approach, 
and a “local” approach. We have implement both, and com- 
pared them through evolutionary experiments. 

Following an analysis of several popular reflective pro- 
gramming languages, we have concluded that Ruby offers 
the richest suite of reflective capabilities and a natural tilt 
towards meta-programming, making it an ideal language to 
explore the robustness layer approach. 


# ARITHMETIC FUNCTIONS 

(op) ::= ‘add’ | 4 sub’ | ‘mul’ | 4 div’ 

# SOFT GRAMMAR 

( program ) ::= (block) 

(block) ::= if call) \ (float ) \ (var) 
if call) ::= (string) 4 (’ (fargs) 4 ) ’ 

( fargs ) ::= (block) ‘ , ’ (fargs) \ (block) 

(string) ::= (char) (string) \ (char) \ (char) 

(float) ::= (nz_digit) (integer) 4 .’ (integer) 

| (digit) 4 . ’ (integer) 

(integer) ::= (digit) (integer) \ (digit) 

(char) ::= 4 a’.. 4 z’ 

(digit) ::= 4 0 ’.. 4 9 ’ 

(nz_digit) ::= 4 1’.. 4 9’ 

(var) ::= 4 x’ | 4 y’ 

Figure 1 : Soft grammar used throughout paper. 

sdd(afg(mua(x, mua(x, x, y)), juli(x, x)), x) 
add(add(mul(x, mul(x, x)), mul(x, x)), x) 

x 3 + x 2 + X 

Figure 2: An example of an evolved program, its effective 
form when using robustness measures, and its equivalent 
symbolic expression. 

Here we investigate the use of these robustness measures 
with Ruby programs created via GE using a soft grammar 
(Figure 1). The only methods actually supported are the 
arithmetic functions (Figure 1), which take two arguments. 
The soft grammar can produce programs with method names 
that are arbitrary character strings, taking different numbers 
of arguments. (The long-term aim is to allow methods to 
mutate gradually into different methods; this is a first study.) 
To support this grammar, the robustness measures handle 
missing method errors, by mapping to an existing method, 
and incorrect argument errors, by truncating or padding the 
argument list. An example of a program evolved using the 
soft grammar is given in Figure 2. 

Global Approach 

The global approach achieves robustness by autonomously 
intercepting all exceptions thrown by monitored methods 
and applying fixes aimed at removing the root cause of the 
problem, calculated using details of the fault. This process 
can be seen as a form of self-healing , where the robustness 
layer diagnoses problems based on their details and auto- 
matically heals those problems by modifying the damaged 
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Figure 4: Architecture of the global robustness layer. 


Figure 3: An overview of the global robustness layer design. 

source code. 

All calls to a protected method are routed through the 
global robustness layer, which attempts to execute the 
method according to its normal semantics. 

• In the event of a fatal exception, the robustness layer be- 
comes active and diagnoses the fault before calculating a 
suitable candidate fix to the issue. 

• After the fix has been applied, the kernel attempts to call 
the modified method once again. In the event a subse- 
quent error occurs, the process of diagnosis and repair is 
repeated, until either the method no longer produces er- 
rors during its execution, or till a maximum number of 
successive repairs has been reached. 

Modifications made to the affected method during its 
“protected execution” may then be saved by the original 
method, removing the need to repair the method for suc- 
cessive calls. This ability proves useful for problems where 
the candidate solution is executed a number of times during 
evaluation, such as in regression problems. 

Architecture 

This layer is composed of three components which interact 
to examine the behaviour of protected method calls and to 
apply corrective measures in the event of their failure to pre- 
vent the program from crashing. These three components 
are: 

Detection: Detects the occurrence of a specific type of fatal 
error within the affected method. 

Diagnosis: Uses details of the error to determine its root 
cause within the source code of the affected method. 

Repair: Uses the error diagnosis to apply corrective modi- 
fications to the source code of the affected method. 

Instructions on how to detect, diagnose and repair specific 
types of errors are supplied to these components in the form 
of error strategies. 


Immediately after an exception is thrown by a protected 
method, its details are passed to each of these error strate- 
gies, which try to detect if a certain type of error has oc- 
curred, the region of the source code responsible for produc- 
ing the error, and how that code can be modified to remove 
the cause of the error. 

After passing details of the error and method call to each 
error strategy, a set of candidate fixes are produced which are 
exhaustively tried until either the original error is no longer 
present, or there are no fixes left, in which case the original 
exception is thrown again, or a threshold number of tries is 
reached (10 in the work reported here). 

Global Error Handling 

The grammar as defined can produce two specific errors. 

Missing Method Calls. Calls to non-existent methods are 
dealt with by changing all instances of the method name 
used to the name of an existing method that has with the 
lowest Levenshtein distance to the original. 

Incorrect Number of Arguments. This is handled by re- 
ducing calls with too many parameters to the correct size, 
and padding calls with too few parameters with zeroes. 

This transformation process manipulates the deepest 
method calls first (i.e. method calls that are used as param- 
eters to other calls) to ensure that the resulting program is 
well-formed and that all calls to the affected method use the 
correct number of arguments. 

Local Approach 

Whereas the global robustness layer waits for a protected 
method to encounter a fatal error before attempting to repair 
the region of source code responsible for its cause, the local 
robustness layer is designed to achieve robustness by adapt- 
ing the Ruby kernel itself to ensure that fatal exceptions are 
never raised in the first instance. 

Instead of using a set of strategies to heal from specific 
errors, a set of changes are made to areas of the Ruby ker- 
nel capable of producing such errors, via a process known 
as “monkey patching” (Perrotta, 2010). By applying mod- 
ifications to certain aspects of the programming language, 
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Selection 
Mutation 
Crossover 
Replacement 
Evaluation Limit 


Tournament 
Uniform Random 
Two Point 
Generational 
10,000 


Figure 5 : An overview of the local robustness layer design. 


Table 1: EA setup used for all experiments. 


there is no need for a central entity to handle the execution 
and repair of protected methods; instead each fix acts in- 
dependently, and the combination of them produces a thin 
robustness layer. 

Local Error Handling 

Missing Method Calls. To deal with calls to non- 
existent functions, the local approach implements Ruby’s 
method_missing hook in the Module class, which is 
called when a requested method cannot be found inside a 
particular class. 

The implementation of this function is similar to the ap- 
proach taken to handling missing method calls in the global 
robustness layer; the function call is routed to the suitable 
function with the lowest Levenshtein distance to the re- 
quested function. 

This re-routing mechanism also enforces a maximum dis- 
tance constraint, which prevents the call from being routed 
to a function whose name is too far away from the requested 
method. 

Incorrect Number of Arguments. Although the 

missing_method callback is capable of routing calls 
to non-existent functions towards their closest candidate 
function, this behaviour alone does not prevent an error 
being raised when the wrong number of arguments are then 
supplied. 

To provide robustness against such errors, the implemen- 
tation makes use of the method_added callback and the 
remove_method magic functions. Since there are no call- 
backs in place to handle function calls to existing functions 
with the incorrect number of arguments, the implementa- 
tion instead captures and stores the object for every method 
added to the module in a private hash (indexed by the name 
of the method), via the method_added callback, before 
immediately removing the method from the module via the 
remove_method. 

Every method call made to the module then invokes the 
missing_method callback, since methods are removed 
immediately after being added. The missing_method 
callback checks if the requested method “exists” by look- 
ing for its entry in the method hash; if there is no entry for 
the method then the closest candidate function is selected 


instead (if this is not possible then an exception is raised), 
before adjusting its arguments to agree with the arity of the 
selected method. 

The arguments provided with the method call are made 
to fit with the expected argument structure by removing ex- 
cess arguments from the end of the arguments array or by 
padding the arguments with zeroes to the right to compen- 
sate for missing arguments. 

Experiments 

To determine the effect of the robustness layer on the evo- 
lution trajectory during GE, and to test the design hypothe- 
sis, we have conducted a series of benchmark evolutionary 
experiments. To perform these experiments, we used our 
own EA implementation, written in Ruby, whose compo- 
nents are detailed in Table 1 . (After some preliminary test- 
ing, we found that two-point crossover yielded better results 
than the more traditional single point crossover.) 

These experiments compare the performance and be- 
haviour of GE using global, local and no robustness mea- 
sures, across a number of benchmark multi-modal symbolic 
regression problems from McDermott et al. (2012), listed in 
Table 2. 

The genome is a fixed-length list of 100 integers, each 
taking a value between 0 and 2 31 — 1. The mutation operator 
uses uniform random replacement, replacing the value of a 
codon with a uniform random value from the legal range. 
Each genome is initialised with 100 uniform random values 
from the legal range. 

The evaluation function measures the fitness of individ- 
uals as the sum of squared differences between their actual 
and expected results using data from a pre-generated train- 
ing set. Hence low values are better than higher values, and 
the best achievable fitness is 0. 

Calibration 

Good parameter choices for each robustness measure, cho- 
sen from a given set of possible parameter values (Table 3), 
were determined through calibration based on the Keijizer- 
15 benchmark. 

Due to limits upon time and computational resources, an 
exhaustive search of the space of all possible parameters 
is not possible. Instead, we employed the Relevance Es- 
timation and Value Calibration of Evolutionary Algorithm 
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Koia^l 


Name 

Vars 

Objective Function 

Training Set 

Koza-1 

1 

x A + x 3 + x 2 + X 

U[- 1,1,20] 

Koza-3 

1 

x 6 — 2x 4 + x 2 

U[- 1,1,20] 

Keijzer-12 

2 

x A — x 3 + ^ — y 

U[- 3,3,20] 

Keijzer-14 

2 

8/(2 + x 2 +y 2 ) 

U[- 3,3,20] 

Keijzer-15 

2 


U[- 3,3,20] 


Table 2: Regression problems used to perform comparison. 
U[a,b, c] is c uniform random samples drawn from a to b , 
inclusive, for the variable. 


Parameter 

Range 

Tournament Size 

[2,10] 

Elitism 

[0.0, 0.5] 

Mutation Rate 

[0.001,0.5] 

Crossover Rate 

[0.1, 1.0] 

Population Size 

[10, 200] 


Table 3: The space of evolutionary parameter values. 


Parameters (REVAC) method (Nannen and Eiben, 2007) to 
calibrate the evolutionary parameters of our algorithm. 

We used the REVAC parameters of Smit and Eiben 
(2010), except with fewer evaluations (1000 instead of 5000) 
to reduce computational effort (Table 4). To measure the ex- 
pected performance of each parameter vector, we use the 
mean best fitness (MBF) across a number of runs. 

The results of calibration are shown in Table 5, and are 
the evolutionary parameters used for the evolutionary exper- 
iments. 

Main Experiments 

After determining good evolutionary parameters to use for 
each of the robustness measures, we compared the perfor- 
mance of each of the measures over 100 runs of each of the 
benchmark functions. 

Results from these experiments (Figure 6 and Table 6) 
show an improvement in both the median and minimum best 
fitness values when using either local or global measures, 
compared to using no robustness measures, for all bench- 
marks except Koza-3. 

In all cases, the use of local robustness measures gave a 
minimum best fitness that was at least as good as that ob- 
tained using global robustness measures, and was usually 
better; this may be due to the local robustness layer’s ability 
to cope with an unlimited number of errors within any given 
program. 



Keljzer-15 



Figure 6: Distribution of best fitness values across 100 runs 
for each benchmark (low fitness values are better). 
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Population size 80 

Best size 40 

Smoothing coefficient 10 

Repetitions per vector 10 


Maximum number of vectors tested 1000 


Table 4: RE VAC parameters used during all tuning sessions. 


Parameter 

Global 

Local 

None 

Tournament Size 

2 

4 

2 

Elitism 

0.440 

0.459 

0.438 

Mutation Rate 

0.425 

0.363 

0.375 

Crossover Rate 

0.705 

0.544 

0.764 

Population Size 

161 

161 

189 


Table 5: The parameter vectors for each measure. 


Statistical Significance 

We used the non-parametric Mann- Whitney U test to mea- 
sure the statistical significance of the results, and to test the 
null hypothesis, Hq\ “the use of robustness measures have 
no effect on the fitness of the best individual found during 
evolution, compared to using no measures, when evolving a 
soft grammar.” 

We test to the standard 95% confidence level. We are per- 
forming 10 benchmark comparisons (Table 7), so we apply a 
Bonferroni correction and require each comparison to have 
a confidence level of 99.5%, or p < 0.005. Results given 
in Table 7 show that p < 0.005 on each benchmark except 
Koza-3. We reject the null hypothesis at the 95% confidence 
level, except for Koza-3. 

Since using a large enough sample is usually enough to 
produce a statistically significant result, we also measure 
the effect size; we use the non-parametric Vargha-Delaney A 
value (Vargha and Delaney, 2000). From the results shown 
in Table 7, we can observe a large effect size between the 
use of global or local measures and no measures on almost 
of the benchmark functions, again except for Koza-3. These 
results suggest that the use of robustness measures produce 
a significant difference to the best fitness value found during 
evolution. 

Conclusions 

We have designed, implemented and tested two approaches 
that exploit reflection to perform self-repair in programs 
evolved using GE. We have demonstrated that both these 
measures have a statistically significant effect on the perfor- 
mance of GE using soft grammars in a series of benchmark 
functions. 



Max 

UQ 

Median 

LQ 

Min 



Global Measures 


Koza-1 

13.415 

11.682 

7.387 

7.291 

0.460 

Koza-3 

0.143 

0.794 

0.071 

0.066 

0.0652 

Keijzer-12 

40.246 

40.170 

40.156 

39.439 

39.274 

Keijzer-14 

83.195 

76.049 

72.756 

69.552 

59.833 

Keijzer-15 

70.280 

70.012 

45.935 

30.223 

26.100 



Local Measures 


Koza-1 

13.412 

11.792 

10.267 

7.387 

1.246 

Koza-3 

0.134 

0.079 

0.069 

0.066 

0.065 

Keijzer-12 

40.232 

40.157 

39.620 

39.390 

32.502 

Keijzer-14 

83.195 

76.208 

72.318 

69.541 

52.359 

Keijzer-15 

70.443 

64.435 

38.239 

29.914 

25.987 



No Measures 


Koza-1 

20.801 

20.801 

20.801 

20.801 

20.801 

Koza-3 

0.173 

0.079 

0.078 

0.069 

0.065 

Keijzer-12 

40.537 

40.185 

40.185 

40.158 

40.156 

Keijzer-14 

83.787 

83.195 

83.195 

83.195 

83.195 

Keijzer-15 

70.280 

70.162 

70.162 

70.156 

70.153 


Table 6: Results from the benchmark experiments (low fit- 
ness values are better) 


Measure 

Benchmark 

p 

A 

Global 

Koza-1 

3.293 xlO“ 30 

1.000 


Koza-3 

0.0173 

0.595 


Keijzer-12 

3.761 xl0“ 12 

0.781 


Keijzer-14 

1.003 xl0“ 35 

0.982 


Keijzer-15 

1.304xl0“ 19 

0.864 

Local 

Koza-1 

4.163 xl0“ 39 

1.000 


Koza-3 

0.0011 

0.630 


Keijzer-12 

4.483 xlO- 20 

0.872 


Keijzer-14 

2.670xl0 -37 

0.995 


Keijzer-15 

3.044 xlO“ 30 

0.962 


Table 7: Statistical significance (Mann- Whitney U test p) 
and effect size (Vargha-Delaney A value) of use of global 
and local robustness measures each compared to no mea- 
sures. An A value > 0.56 is a “small” effect; an A value 
> 0.71 is a “large” effect. 
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Limitations 

Although the local robustness layer is capable of handling 
the errors investigated here, to handle each error, a series of 
changes to the Ruby kernel has to be made. This approach is 
thus limited by the ability of the Ruby kernel to catch such 
errors. More complex errors, such as name errors raised 
when an unreferenced variable is used, require the robust- 
ness layer to know their context and to modify the original 
source code, and cannot be intercepted and dealt with on the 
fly. Since the global robustness layer is capable of examin- 
ing the context of errors, and has the required ability to apply 
changes to the source code, it is better equipped to diagnose 
and repair a far wider category of errors. 

Whilst the local robustness measures performed well 
across all of the problems, an unfortunate consequence of 
their changes to the Ruby kernel restricts them to a single 
thread during evolution. However, this shortcoming may be 
addressed using Ruby’s recently introduced refinement func- 
tionality (Cooper, 2010), which allows kernel changes to be 
localised within a given context. 

Another weakness of the local approach is that its inherent 
handling of errors on the fly means that the semantics of pro- 
grams produced during evolution may not be the same when 
the local robustness layer is not deployed, since the code is 
never changed and errors will no longer be dealt with. One 
solution to this problem may be to pass individuals to a fi- 
naliser at the end of the evolutionary process, which analy- 
ses the execution of their associated program and monitors 
exceptions caught by each of the patches to determine the 
effective source code of the program. 

Future Work 

Having demonstrated the effectiveness of robustness mea- 
sures when combined with soft grammars, we are now in- 
vestigating the use of radically more expressive grammars, 
modelling subsets of an entire programming language, ca- 
pable of universal computation. 

We believe that by taking this approach, we can free the 
programmer from performing arbitrary decisions on their 
choice of grammar, and that entirely novel solutions to prob- 
lems, beyond the scope of conventional hard grammars, may 
be discovered. 

We are also investigating the use of techniques which al- 
low the use of alternative meta-languages to perform correc- 
tion, instead of the same language as the program, allowing 
programs to be evolved in arbitrary languages, regardless of 
their support for reflection. 

Our long term goal is to use such techniques in the devel- 
opment of an open-ended an open-ended reflective software 
architecture to support open-ended evolution in silico (Step- 
ney and Hoverd, 2011). 
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Abstract 

We introduce a model of reproduction in which the genotype- 
phenotype (G-P) map is able to evolve. In this model, Each or- 
ganism implements a G-P map, determining how the organism 
is encoded in its genome. Crucially, it also determines how the 
G-P map itself is encoded. We call these maps ‘self-encoding’. 
We relate this model to recent artificial life research, and back 
to the seminal work of John von Neumann. We simulate popu- 
lations of organisms that have as their genome and G-P map 
the axiom and production rules of an L-system. The pop- 
ulations are given the task of optimizing a dynamic fitness 
function. Our purpose is to study whether the self-encoding 
property has any effect on the evolution of evolvability, and to 
look for other factors that lead to the evolution of G-P maps 
that confer evolvability. We find that evolvability does evolve, 
but only when we add constraints to the model. 

Introduction 

Our principal reason for studying the genotype-phenotype 
(G-P) map is its role in determining evolvability. We use 
Hansen’s definition (Hansen, 2006): 

“Evolvability is the ability of the genetic system to pro- 
duce and maintain potentially adaptive genetic variants.” 

Higher evolvability means a greater probability of intro- 
ducing adaptive variants. It is a variational property, related 
to the way that variations are introduced into the phenome. 

Mutations in the genome are more or less random 1 . The 
genome is an encoded form of the phenome, with the G- 
P map implementing the decoding function. It can poten- 
tially translate the random mutations in genome into di- 
rected changes in the phenome (Wagner and Altenberg, 1996; 
Hansen, 2006). For example, the G-P map might perform 
error correction when determining one attribute of the phe- 
nome, making it less variable than other attributes. Or it 
might use a single gene to determine two attributes, ensuring 

1 There are conflicting definitions of ‘genotype’. Here we use 
‘genome’ to refer to the total genetic information of an organism, 
and ‘phenome’ to refer to the set of all traits of an organism. We 
use the established term ‘genotype-phenotype map’ to refer to the 
mapping between them. 


that the two can only vary together. We will say that the G-P 
map mediates variation in the phenome, in the sense that it 
acts as a mediator between the random source of variation 
and variation that actually occurs. 

A G-P map increases evolvability if it translates ran- 
dom mutations into suitably directed (i.e., sometimes adap- 
tive) changes. Life on Earth is believed to have evolved 
towards higher evolvability through changes to the G-P 
map (Dawkins, 2003; Pigliucci, 2008). 

When and how does evolvability evolve? In what kinds of 
environment does it happen? How can beneficial G-P maps 
be selected for when they only confer a future advantage 
and when selection can only act on current fitness? Recent 
work in artificial life has aimed to answer such questions by 
studying model organisms in which the G-P map can evolve. 
We introduce our own model of reproduction, in which the 
G-P map is ‘self-encoding’; it determines how the G-P map 
itself is encoded in the genome. 

The purpose of our research is to learn what factors lead 
to the evolution of G-P maps that confer greater evolvability. 
Our contributions are as follows. 

• We describe and compare recent artificial life research in 
which model organisms within the Avida platform, or an 
extension of it, are studied with the purpose of understand- 
ing the evolution of the G-P map. 

• We suggest potential problems with these models, and 
with using Avida to study the evolution of the G-P map in 
general. 

• We introduce a model of self-reproduction in which organ- 
isms implement a ‘self-encoding’ G-P map. 

• We simulate populations of these organisms, using L- 
system production rules as their G-P map, that evolve 
to optimize a dynamic fitness function. We find that evolv- 
ability fails to evolve unless we add constraints to the 
model. 

Context and Related Work 

In this section, we describe two models of self-reproduction 
used in recent artificial life research to study the evolution 
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of the G-P map. Since both models are based on the Avida 
platform, we also describe the default reproduction mecha- 
nism in Avida. For comparison, we describe the reproduction 
mechanism of John von Neumann’s universal constructor. 

Von Neumann’s Universal Constructor 

John von Neumann developed a two-dimensional, 29-state 
cellular automaton, and a structure within it that he called the 
universal constructor (Von Neumann and Burks, 1966). The 
universal constructor has, roughly, the following components. 

• A one-dimensional ‘tape’ G, which in inactive; on its own, 

it doesn’t do anything. 

• An active ‘machine’ P, which consists of the following 

four components. 

- A ‘decoder’ A, which implements a decoding function. 
It reads the contents of the tape G, decodes the contents 
into the specification of a two-dimensional structure, 
and then builds that structure elsewhere in the cellular 
automaton. 

- The ‘tape copier’ B, which builds a copy of the tape G 
adjacent to the structure built by the decoder. 

- The ‘coordinator’ C, which coordinates the actions of 
the decoder and tape copier. 

- The ‘ancillary machine’ D, which can perform any arbi- 
trary action as long as it doesn’t interfere with the other 
components. 

If the tape G contains an encoded description of P, relative 
to the decoding function implemented by A, then the pair 
constitute a self-reproducing machine; the part B constructs 
a copy of G, and the part A decodes G to construct P. In 
order to be a self-reproducer, the machine has to do two 
things. First, it has to implement a mechanism for copying 
the tape. Second, it has to implement a decoding mechanism 
that decodes the tape into a description of the tape-copying 
and decoding mechanisms. 

This is a convincing model of biological reproduction that 
includes a G-P map. The analogy to life is as follows. G 
is the genome of the organism. P is the phenome. A is the 
G-P map, encompassing the genetic code and development 
processes. B is the mechanism for copying the genome. 
D is any behaviour of the organism not directly related to 
reproduction. 

Mutations in G will manifest as a change in P in the off- 
spring. Von Neumann noted that if the mutation affects 
only the ancillary machine, then the offspring will still be 
a self-reproducer. He believed that any mutation affecting 
the decoder would render the offspring infertile, as the de- 
coding function it implements would no longer complement 
the encoding of G. A change to the decoder that leaves the 
offspring fertile corresponds to a change in the G-P map. 

When G is mutated, how this manifests as a change in 
P of the offspring is mediated by the part A implemented 


by the parent. This includes changes to part A; it mediates 
all variations in the offspring. Barry McMullin has been a 
proponent of studying this model of reproduction (McMullin, 
2012 ). 

Avida 

Avida is a popular software platform for studying self- 
replication (Ofria and Wilke, 2004), in which each organism 
is a program in an assembly-like language. Avida has a cel- 
lular structure; each organism has its own private memory, 
and the organisms are arranged in a grid. The population of 
Avidans execute their instructions in parallel. 

Avida simulations are initialized with a single, hand- 
designed self-replicating program called the ancestor. The 
default ancestor replicates by setting up and iterating over 
a copy loop, in which the ‘copy’ instruction is repeatedly 
executed to read from and write to successive memory loca- 
tions. Once it has copied the entire contents of its memory, 
it executes the special divide instruction. This places a new 
child Avidan in a neighbouring cell, giving it the recently 
copied instructions. 

Avidans can perform additional tasks as well as self- 
replication, and the experimenter can adjust the ‘metabolic 
rate’ of an organism (the rate at which it executes instructions) 
based on its performance on these additional tasks. 

There are multiple types of mutation in Avida. The ‘copy’ 
instruction has a low probability of writing the wrong instruc- 
tion, and ‘cosmic ray’ mutations can change any instruction 
in memory at any time. 

An Avidan ’s sequence of instructions, being the hereditary 
information that is transmitted between generations, is its 
genome. The phenome of an Avidan is its behaviour when 
run. Since the genome determines the phenome, the G-P map 
is fixed. 

As McMullin notes, in von Neumann’s terminology, the 
G and P parts of an Avidan are the same, and consist only of 
components B and D. Avidans don’t reproduce by applying 
a decoding function to an encoded description of themselves; 
they directly read and copy the contents of their own memory. 

Implementing the Won Neumann architecture’ in 
Avida 

Hasegawa and McMullin study a self-reproducing ances- 
tor program based on von Neumann’s model of reproduc- 
tion (Hasegawa and McMullin, 2012). One part of the pro- 
gram, identified with G, is not executed but is read as data. 
The other part, identified with P, is executed, and does the 
following. 

1 . Enter a copy loop, identified with the tape copier B. Unlike 
the copy loop of the default Avidan ancestor, which copies 
the entire contents of memory, it only copies part G. 

2. Apply a decoding function, identified with the decoder A, 
to G, and write the result to the region of memory adjacent 
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to the copy of G. 

3. Execute the divide instruction. 

During this process, mutations can happen in any part of 
the memory. Like von Neumann’s constructor, Hasegawa 
and McMullin’s ancestor has the property that when the part 
G is mutated, the change observed in P of the offspring 
is mediated by the decoding function implemented by the 
parent. However, it is possible for ‘mutations’ to happen 
directly in the part P. These mutations will cause changes to 
P that are unmediated by the decoding function. 

One of their results is that populations quickly reverted 
to the self-inspection form of reproduction more commonly 
seen in Avida, without a decoding step. 

Evolving the ‘hardware’ in Avida 

Egri-Nagy and Nehaniv implemented a variant of Avida, in 
which each organism has its own set of data structures and 
its own high-level programming language, with instructions 
composed of Avida’s lower-level instructions (Egri-Nagy and 
Nehaniv, 2003). When an organism is born, the first part of 
its memory is read as a specification of that organism’s data 
structures and instruction set (its ‘hardware’). The organism 
then starts executing instructions as normal. 

They refer to the hardware specification as the ‘G-P map’, 
because it changes the result of executing the program (the 
‘genome’). However, unlike in Hasegawa and McMullin’s 
work, the genome doesn’t contain an encoded form of the 
G-P map ; the mechanism of reproduction, like that of the 
default Avida ancestor, is to enter a copy loop that copies the 
entire contents of memory to the offspring, introducing copy 
errors. 

The part labelled the ‘G-P map’ mediates the changes in 
the behaviour of the organism as a result of mutations in the 
genome. However, the G-P map itself is subject to random 
mutations, and the encoding of this part of the organism is 
fixed; variation in the G-P map is unmediated. 

General Limitations 

We suggest that Avida may not be an ideal platform for 
studying the evolution of G-P maps for the following reasons. 

• Because it was designed to allow reproduction by self- 
inspection and copying, without a decoding step, this 
method of reproduction will inevitably be the most ef- 
ficient in Avida. One of the results of Egri-Nagy and 
McMullin’s work is that simulations initialized with their 
ancestor quickly become dominated by ‘self-inspection’ 
reproducers. 

• The assembly-like programming language used by Avida 
isn’t designed for easily expressing developmental pro- 
cesses. 


• Two of the types of mutation in Avida can act on any loca- 
tion in memory; for any Avidan that has parts equivalent 
to G and P, some mutations will happen directly in P, 
unmediated by the decoder. 

Self-Encoding Genotype-Phenotype Maps 

Here we introduce a model of reproduction in which each 
organism implements a G-P map, which determines how the 
organism is encoded in its genome. Moreover, it determines 
how the G-P map itself is encoded in the genome. For brevity, 
in the following we use ‘genotype-phenotype map’ and ‘de- 
coder’ synonymously. We call the G-P maps ‘self-encoding’, 
and call the organisms ‘self encoders’. The model differs 
from previous work in the following ways. 

1 . The organisms do not implement a mechanism for copying 
their genome. In von Neumann’s terminology, our organ- 
isms are missing part B. The reason is that we want to 
focus on part A, the decoder, and we know precisely what 
the behaviour of part B should be. The genome-copying 
step is built into the model. 

2. We initialize the population with randomly generated or- 
ganisms, rather than hand-designed self-reproducing or- 
ganisms, in order to avoid accidentally initializing the 
population in an evolutionary dead-end. 

3. Only the genome is mutated. All variation in the phe- 
nome is mediated by the decoder, including variation in 
the decoder itself. 

4. Rather than an assembly programming language, our 
model will use decoding mechanisms that are biologically 
inspired. 

With the copying of the genome built into the model, and 
the initial decoder population initialized randomly, the initial 
state is analogous to a population of self-replicating RNA. 
The random initial ‘decoders’ are like active molecules that 
interact with the RNA to produce other molecules. The 
initial decoders are not self-reproducing; the emergence of 
self-reproducing decoders corresponds to the emergence of a 
developmental step on top of an existing replication mecha- 
nism. 

Each organism in the model consists of a genome and a 
phenome. The phenome consists of a decoder, and another 
part that we will apply a fitness function to and adjust the 
metabolism of the organism based on the result. We call this 
part the solution. See Figure 1. 

The population lives on a discrete grid, and is updated 
iteratively, in parallel, by looping over the grid. Algorithm 1 
shows one such iteration. Fitter organisms are rewarded by 
‘stealing’ update cycles from less fit neighbours. When an 
organism creates a new child, the child receives a mutated 
copy of the parent’s genome. This genome becomes the start- 
ing point for the ‘embryo’, which is a working copy of the 
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Organism 



Figure 1: The structure of an organism in our model. Arrows 
indicate a ‘contains’ relationship. 

data operated on by the parent’s decoder. Each time a parent 
organism updates, it goes through one decoding step, apply- 
ing its decoder to the embryo of its child. Later in the paper 
we give an example of a decoder being applied iteratively. 
When decoding is complete, the embryo is interpreted as the 
specification of a decoder and a solution. These are given to 
the child, and the solution is used to set the child’s fitness. 
The child is then placed somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the parent. 


Algorithm 1 One time step of the simulation. 

1: for each cell in grid do 

2: organism p A- fitter of organism in cell and organism 

randomly selected from 3x3 neighbourhood 
3: if p has no embryonic child then 

4: p. child. genome A- mutated_copy(p. genome) 

5: p. child. embryo A- p.child.genome 

6: p.child.embryo A- p.decoder(p. child. embryo) 

7: if decoding is complete then 

8: (d, s) A- interpret(p.child.embryo) 

9: p. child. decoder A- d 

10: p. child. solution A- s 

11: p.child.fitness A- fitness _function(s) 

12: place child on grid in 3 x 3 neighbourhood of p 


Selection is partly implicit, partly explicit; there is an 
implicit selection pressure to be an efficient and robust repro- 
ducer, and we explicitly apply selection pressures by reward- 
ing organisms for the contents of their solutions. 

The Decoding Mechanism 

We use L- system production rules as the decoding mech- 
anism. L-systems were first used to model plant develop- 
ment (Lindenmayer, 1968), but have since become popular as 
a more general model of development. An L- system consists 
of an alphabet, an axiom, which is a string in that alphabet, 
and a set of production rules. Each production rule specifies 
how to rewrite a substring to another substring. L-systems 
grow strings iteratively, starting from the axiom, by applying 
as many production rules as possible in parallel. 

For example, an L-system might have the axiom 

A 


and the production rules 

A -A BA, 

B -A A 

The first few strings generated by this L-system are 

A 

BA 

ABA 

BAABA 

ABABAABA 

The L-systems we use are context sensitive (Prusinkiewicz 
et al., 1990), so the left-hand side of each production rule 
contains three symbols: the left context, the symbol to rewrite, 
and the right context. For example, the production rule 

A<B>C— >>DEF 

replaces the symbol B, if it has an A on the left and a C on 
the right, with the symbols DEF. We use context-sensitive 
L-systems because they allow recursive application of pro- 
duction rules, while also making it possible for the process of 
applying rules to terminate rather than recursing indefinitely. 

Each organism has a set of production rules as its decoder, 
and its genome is used as the axiom of the L-system. Every 
L-system has the same alphabet of 10 symbols. The axiom of 
a parent is copied to its child and mutated. Starting with the 
child’s axiom, the parent’s production rules iteratively grow 
a string. One decoding step consists of applying as many 
production rules as possible in parallel. 

When there are no more rules to apply, decoding is com- 
plete. The resulting string specifies both the production rules 
and the solution of the child. The symbol sequence AA is a 
punctuation mark separating the two parts. For example, the 
organism with the production rule 

A<B>A -A DEFAADEF 

operating on the axiom 

ABA 

will produce the string 

ADEFAADEFA 

which the AA punctuation separates into the strings 

ADEF, 

DEFA 

with the first string specifying the production rules of the 
offspring, and the second string specifying the solution. 

Since all production rules have three symbols on the left- 
hand- side and an arbitrary number of symbols on the right- 
hand- side, the production rules are specified in the string as 
follows. The first three symbols specify the left-hand- side of 
a rule. Now there is another kind of punctuation: each of the 
sequences {BB, BC, BD, CB, CC, CD, DB, DC, DD} indicate 
the end of the current rule; the right-hand- side of the rule 
consists of all of the symbols up to, but not including, the 
next such punctuation. The next rule is then built from the 
symbols following that punctuation. For example, the string 
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DEFDEFBCGHIGHI 

contains the punctuation sequence BC, and so specifies the 
two production rules 

D<E>F DEF, 

G<H>I GHI 

The use of sequences of symbols as punctuation precludes 
their use as data; it is impossible to build a rule that explicitly 
rewrites to any substring containing a punctuation sequence, 
though it can be done indirectly. 

The Fitness Function 

We adjust the metabolism of the organisms based on the re- 
sult of applying a fitness function to their solutions. Since 
L-systems are well suited to growing self-similar patterns, 
we use a fitness function that rewards strings with extensive 
repetition, in the hope that decoders well suited to the prob- 
lem will emerge. The fitness function counts the number of 
occurrences of the symbol E in the solution, up to a maximum 
of 150. 

Since we are looking for the evolution of evolvability, we 
use a fitness function that changes periodically in a structured 
way; if the fitness function was static, then once the popula- 
tion performed perfectly there would be no meaningful sense 
in which it could be evolvable or not. After a while we switch 
to rewarding for occurrences of the F symbol, then G, H, I, 
and back to E. 

Simulations and Results 

We ran simulations in order to find factors leading to the 
evolution of evolvability. We were also looking for the emer- 
gence of stable, self-reproducing decoders: organisms whose 
production rules, applied to their own axiom string, yield a 
description of themselves. 

Since the fitness function changes periodically, the average 
fitness of a population over time will look like Figure 2a, 
increasing until the change point and then dropping to almost 
zero. We switch the fitness function every 100,000 fitness 
function evaluations. We measure the average fitness within 
each window of 100,000 evaluations, giving a single number 
measuring how effective the population was at maximizing 
the fitness function within that window. 

Figure 2b shows an example of the window- averaged fit- 
ness over time. Within a given window, the height of this 
graph gives an indication of the evolvability of the population 
with respect to the fitness function in that window. A positive 
slope would indicate the evolution of evolvability. 

We compared the performance of a population of self en- 
coders, using the context-sensitive L- system decoding mech- 
anism, with two other methods of optimizing the fitness func- 
tion. One is a simple genetic algorithm, in which there are 
no production rules; the genome string directly represents a 
solution to the fitness function. We use the genetic algorithm 



Time (# fitness function evaluations) 


(a) An example of average population fitness over time. 



(b) An example of the fitness over time, averaged over each 
fitness function window. Within each window of 100,000 evalu- 
ations we use this single number as an indication of evolvability. 

as a baseline against which we compare the performance of 
the other methods. 

The other method used for comparison does have a set 
of production rules, but these are used to construct only a 
solution, rather than a solution and the production rules of 
the next generation; at each reproduction step, the genome 
string is copied to the offspring and mutated, the parent’s 
production rules are applied to the genome string, and the 
result specifies the solution. The parent’s production rules are 
then also copied to the offspring and mutated. We call this 
the solution encoder , since the organisms control only how 
they encode the solution, and the encoding of the decoder is 
fixed. The purpose of comparing against the solution encoder 
is to determine whether the self-encoding property has an 
effect on the evolution of evolvability. 

Each simulation ran for 3,000,000 function evalua- 
tions/births. We ran each simulation forty times for each 
method. In the fitness plots in the following sections, the 
solid or dashed line shows the median fitness amongst these 
runs over time, and the surrounding shaded region lies be- 
tween the 25th and 75th percentiles. 

Simulation 1 

In the first simulation, we compared a population of self 
encoders, solution encoders, and the genetic algorithm, each 
with a population size of 20 x 20. Figures 3 and 4 show the 
results. 

The solution encoder performs well. The performance 
profile of the self encoder population is similar to, if a little 
worse than, that of the genetic algorithm. The reason is that 
the population is quickly dominated by organisms with empty 
sets of production rules. The following are some example 
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the self encoder ( v2 ), and the original the self encoder (vl ). 



Time (# fitness function evaluations) 

Figure 3: The window- averaged fitness of the self encoder 
and genetic algorithm over time in simulation 1, with a popu- 
lation size of 20 x 20. 



Figure 4: The window- averaged fitness of the self encoder 
and solution encoder over time in simulation 1, with a popu- 
lation size of 20 x 20. 

genomes from the self encoder population. 

AAGGGHGGDGGGJGG 
AAAGEEEEEEAEEEEEFE 
GAAJGJF JJJE JH JJJJJJ 

The organisms are evolving to have AA, the punctuation 
that indicates the end of the production rule specification and 
the start of the solution, right at the start of their genome 
strings; they will have no production rules, nor will any of 
their descendants, unless mutation disrupts the punctuation. 

We suspect that this happened because the initial search 
over production rule sets is detrimental, and so selection acts 
against any organism with production rules. To test this, we 
introduced a variation of the self encoder, in which AA only 
acts as punctuation if it appears in the second half of the 
output string. The result is to force the self encoders to have 
non-empty production rule sets. We call the new population 



Figure 5: The window-averaged fitness of the self encoder 
(vl) and self encoder (v2) over time in simulation 1, with a 
population size of 20 x 20. 

The typical organism in the self encoder (v2) population 
has a single, long production rule in its decoder. We observed 
no instances of single-generation self-reproducing organisms, 
but we frequently found examples of two- generation repro- 
ducers, in which an organism and its ‘grandchild’ have the 
same production rules. Gestation times were low; typically, 
organisms went through one or two decoding steps. We found 
that, often, the genome explicitly contained the solution. 

Figure 5 compares the performance of a population of 
self encoders (vl) and self encoders (v2). The population 
of self encoders (v2) doesn’t perform especially well, but 
the wide inter-percentile range suggests that, sometimes, the 
population evolves decoders that confer evolvability. 

Simulation 2 

The high variance in the evolvability of the self encoder 
(v2) population in simulation 1 suggests that, sometimes, 
good sets of production rules do evolve. This motivated 
us to increase the population size to 20 x 100 for the next 
simulation. Since direct competition is between neighbours, 
the increased population size and rectangular shape has the 
effect of reducing the rate at which the descendants of a 
fitter organism spread in the population. This ought to allow 
multiple competing decoders to co-exist in the population at 
any time, allowing greater exploration over decoders before 
any one of them dominates the population. 

Figures 6 and 7 show the results. The self encoder (vl) 
population is again dominated by organisms with empty sets 
of production rules. The self encoder (v2) performs worse 
than the self encoder (vl) for the first six or so fitness function 
windows, then performs better. This appears to show long- 
term adaptive evolution in the G-P map, the beneficial effect 
of which remains when the fitness function changes. 
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Figure 6: The window- averaged fitness of the self encoder 
(vl) and self encoder (v2) over time in simulation 2, with a 
population size of 20 x 100. 



Figure 7 : The window- averaged fitness of the self encoder 
(v2) and solution encoder over time in simulation 2, with a 
population size of 20 x 100. 

Simulation 3 

In the previous two simulations, the self encoder (v2) popula- 
tion became quickly dominated by organisms with decoders 
consisting of one long production rule. The organisms are not 
evolving to make use of the ‘end rule’ punctuation. We mea- 
sured the relative frequencies of the symbols in the decoded 
strings over a whole run as follows. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

0.16 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.14 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

0.12 

0.14 

0.14 

0.12 

0.06 


Symbols E-I appear frequently because they are each, in 
turn, rewarded for. Symbol A appears frequently because it 
appears in the punctuation that indicates the start of the solu- 
tion, without which the solution would be empty. Symbols 
B, C, and D, which appear in the rule- separation punctua- 


tion, appear less frequently than symbol J, which doesn’t 
serve any purpose; they are actively selected against. To 
see what would happen if organisms evolved to have large 
sets of shorter production rules, we added a restriction: the 
right-hand- side of each production rule must be less than or 
equal to ten symbols long. 

Figures 8 and 9 show the results of this simulation. Now 
the self encoder (v2) out-performs the self encoder (vl) al- 
most immediately, showing the adaptive value of searching 
over decoders. But the self encoder (vl) population is still 
dominated by organisms that evolve empty sets of production 
rules. Without the constraint to force non-empty produc- 
tion rule sets, the initial detrimental effect of searching over 
decoders still prevents the search from ever beginning. 



Figure 8: The window-averaged fitness of the self encoder 
(vl) and self encoder (v2) over time in simulation 3, with a 
population size of 20 x 20 and a limit on the size of each 
production rule. 



Figure 9: The window-averaged fitness of the self encoder 
(v2) and solution encoder over time in simulation 3, with a 
population size of 20 x 20 and a limit on the size of each 
production rule. 
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In the self encoder (v2) population, gestation times were 
higher than in simulation 2, with organisms typically going 
through four or five decoding steps. We found that, more 
frequently than in simulation 2, the solution wasn’t contained 
explicitly within the genome, but was actually grown by ap- 
plying the production rules. We observed a kind of ‘fuzzy’ 
reproduction, in which an organism is similar, but not identi- 
cal, to its parent or grandparent. For example, the following 
two sets of production rules are from one organism (left) and 
its grandchild (right). 


B<E>G -4 AGGAGGAGGA 
A<G>B -A EGAGGAGGAG 
A<G>G -A AGGAGGAGGA 
D<F>H -A AGGAGGAGGA 
E<A>E -A IFHAAGGAGG 
E<G>A -4 GGAGGAGGGH 
F<E>B -A EABEAEBEAB 
F<E>F -A EBEABEAEFE 
G<A>G -A GAGGAGGGAG 

G<G>A -A GBEGAGGAGG 
G<G>G -A AGG JFE 


B<E>G -A AGGAGAGEGA 
A<G>B -A EGAGGAGGGA 
A<G>G -A GAGAGABE JF 
D<F>H -A BEFEIFHBEF 
E<C>C -A FDAC JEGDAC 
E<G>A -A GGAGGGAGGG 
E<G>G -A AGGGAGGAGA 
F<E>F -A FH JDGAGEGA 
G<A>G -4 EGAGGAGGGG 
G<E>G -4 AGGAGGGGAG 
G<G>A -4 GGGAGAGGAG 
G<G>G -4 AGGAGBEGAG 


Conclusions and Future Work 


G-P maps that increased evolvability. Second, increasing 
the population size led to the evolution of good G-P maps, 
since it allowed multiple G-P maps to co-exist for longer; it 
allowed the exploration of and selection between G-P maps. 
Third, we found that organisms tended to evolve to have a 
single long production rule. We added a constraint to force 
the population to evolve to have a large number of short 
production rules, and found that as a result the population 
discovered better G-P maps. 

In future work we aim to study a wider range of constraints 
and mechanisms causing selection for good G-P maps, with 
an emphasis on mechanisms that are hypothesized to operate 
in nature. 
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Because the form of an ecosystem is shaped chiefly 
through the selection and amplification of chance genetic 
and environmental events at lower levels of organisation 
(, sensu Maynard Smith and Szathmary (1997)), the number 
of evolutionary outcomes for these systems is enormous. 
Theoretical models of ecosystem evolution and function 
generally show sensitivity to initial conditions and small 
disturbances that result in very different behaviours for 
mature systems (May, 2001). These non-linearities mean 
that ecosystem function is historically contingent; we 
observe path dependency (over evolutionary timescales) 
as well as those non-linearities (including hysteresis) that 
occur over ecological timescales. For researchers seeking 
to understand the degree to which ecosystem properties 
are the result of abiotic environmental conditions and the 
extent to which they are emergent from self-organisation 
(Levin, 1998), this contingency adds an additional intricacy: 
some ecosystem features may be a result of residual self- 
organisational responses to prior environmental conditions 
that are no longer active. 

We present a mathematical model in which an ecosystem 
of species, all at the same trophic level, compete for lim- 
iting resources according to Lotka-Volterra (LV) dynamics. 
In common with standard LV models, competition between 
species is modeled through interaction coefficients that sum- 
marise the extent to which species’ niches overlap (Pianka, 
1974). We extend this framework by allowing evolution- 
ary pressure to affect species resource utilisation profiles, 
such that natural selection alters the pattern of species niche- 
overlap, with the result that interaction coefficients change 
over evolutionary timescales. We alternately expose this 
system to two configurations of environmental forcing, each 
of which favours certain species over others (through varia- 
tion in environmental carrying capacities, Figure 1). In the 
case where niche- space is saturated, decreases in competi- 
tion with one species can only be achieved through increases 
in competition with another and species are under great- 
est selective pressure to minimise competition with those 
species with which they co-occur at the highest densities. 





Figure 1: Schema of simulation showing key stages. An 
initial community of 232 species, X(0) is subjected to en- 
vironmental conditions Cl (a pattern of differential carry- 
ing capacities). Ecological dynamics (Eco 1) are run until 
the system reaches an stable distribution of species densities 
(i.e. an attractor), at which point evolutionary effects are 
applied (Evo 1). The process is repeated for environmental 
conditions C2. As the distribution of carrying capacities in 
Cl and C2 is arbitrary, we have chosen patterns that corre- 
spond with two events that occur in alternate years. 


Under these conditions, ecosystems that are exposed 
to multiple patterns of environmental forcing develop 
attractors for these configurations even when environmental 
forcing is lifted (Figure 2b). This property enables the 
system to recover these specific configurations, even from 
initial conditions that are ambiguous compositions of 
both of the historically experienced environments (Figure 
2c). We find that the longer that an ecosystem remains 
under any configuration of forcing: i) the greater the 
disturbance it can withstand when forcing is removed and 
still return to the same composition of species; ii) the 
speed at which the system recovers from a disturbance 
increases; and iii) the longer the system can spend evolving 
at another attractor before the current attractor is ’forgotten’ . 

We recognise the presence of underlying organisational 
principles that enable these interesting system-level be- 
haviours to emerge from local-level selection. We discuss 
how access to these principles has the potential to advance 
our understanding of ecosystem properties such as memory, 
robustness and resilience. 
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Figure 2: (a) Before the evolution of ecological interactions (and in the absence of any ecological forcing) the system has a 
single attractor, where all species are at the same density. After evolution of ecological interactions under alternating forc- 
ing, the system is examined again without ecological forcing. Now the system has two attractors corresponding to the exact 
configurations of environmental forcing it has experienced, meaning the system will return to one of these attractors from any 
set of random initial conditions (b) and even return to the nearest one of these attractors from initial conditions representing 
compositions of both the forcing patterns (c). These attractors are created as the system undergoes a fold bifurcation. The 
system’s response to forcing is initially linear ((d): first row of panels). After an intermediate period of evolution ((d): middle 
row) the system’s response to forcing is non-linear and the species densities develop increasing ’switch-like’ convergence to the 
two attractors. At the final stage of system evolution ((d): last panel) ecological forcing is insufficient to move the system out 
its current attractor, (e) Monte Carlo analysis shows emergence of the two attractor state at around generation 1050. 
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Abstract 

The evolution of quantitative details (i.e. “parameter values”) 
of biological systems is highly under-researched. We use evo- 
lutionary algorithms to co-evolve parameters for a generic but 
biologically plausible topological differential equation model 
of nutrient uptake. In our model, evolving cells compete for 
a finite pool of nutrient resources. From our investigations 
it emerges that the choice of values is very important for the 
properties of the biological system. Our analysis also shows 
that clonal populations that are not subject to competition 
from other species best grow at a very slow rate. However, 
if there is co- evolutionary pressure, that is, if a population of 
clones has to compete with other cells, then the fast growth is 
essential, so as not to leave resources to the competitor. We 
find that this strategy, while favoured evolutionarily, is inef- 
ficient from an energetic point of view, that is less growth is 
achieved per unit of input nutrient. We conclude, that com- 
petition can lead to an evolutionary pressure towards ineffi- 
ciency. 

Introduction 

Much is now known about biological systems at the molec- 
ular level. There are countless databases that contain giga- 
bytes of detailed information about biochemical networks, 
reactions, gene regulation, protein-protein interactions and 
much more. As far as biochemical reaction networks are 
concerned, most of the available information is about struc- 
tural properties of these networks, i.e. which molecules re- 
act with which molecule, which protein represses/activates 
which gene and so on. At the same time, very little is known 
about the quantitative details of these reactions, i.e. how fast 
reactions proceed, how strong a gene is repressed or at what 
rate genes are expressed. 

Recently, a large scale analysis of topological data has 
led to important insights into the design principles of living 
systems. The discovery of so-called network motifs(Alon, 
2007; Kashtan and Alon, 2005; Mangan and Alon, 2003), 
i.e. over-represented local connectivity patterns of gene reg- 
ulatory networks is but one example. These motifs were 
found to be not only statistically over-represented but also 
functionally significant Alon, 2006). While much research 
effort has been expended to understand the significance of 


these topological features, very little research has been done 
to understand quantitative details of biochemical reaction 
networks(Chu, 2013). 

One of the conditions for being able to gain insight into 
the topological design principles of biological systems was 
the wealth of empirical available about them. Since there is 
not a comparable amount of information available about the 
parameter values of biochemical networks, it is only natural 
that much less is known about the quantitative design prin- 
ciples of natural systems. At the same time, it is likely that 
the values of parameters of biological systems contain very 
much biologically valuable information. They are a product 
of natural evolution and as such have to be assumed to reflect 
the adaptive pressures to which the system has been exposed 
and as such encode valuable biological information. 

In order to understand the principles that guide the evo- 
lution of quantitative parameter values, it is not necessary 
to know the actual values of biological systems. Instead, a 
different approach based on synthetic evolution using evolu- 
tionary algorithms can be used. In this article we will take 
this approach. To do this we focus on a generic topologi- 
cal model of nutrient uptake, i.e. a model that only contains 
the structure of the biochemical reactions, but not their nu- 
merical parameters. We then use evolutionary algorithms to 
evolve parameters for specific conditions. Comparisons of a 
large number of runs will then enable us to draw some con- 
clusions as to how parameters evolve. The hope is that these 
conclusions are valid beyond the specifics of the particular 
model we have chosen and provide insight about natural bi- 
ological systems as well. 

Our model does not describe any specific biological sys- 
tem, but it is a biologically plausible generic representa- 
tion of nutrient uptake in bacteria and contains topologi- 
cal features that are widely used by bacteria. An important 
way for bacteria to take up nutrient is by importing nutrient 
molecules through specialised openings at the cell surface — 
so called porins. These porins are proteins and they tend to 
be specific to a particular nutrient type. So, a porin for one 
nutrient cannot be used to take up a different type of nutrient. 
In bacteria, these porins whose production requires energy 
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are only expressed by the cell when the relevant nutrient is 
actually present in the environment. A typical way for the 
cell to achieve this is to use the nutrient as an activator for 
the expression of the porin. Once imported into the cell the 
nutrient stimulates the expression of the gene coding for the 
porin (indeed, often it represses the repression of the gene, 
which amounts to stimulation). This very general scheme of 
porin activation is reflected in our model. 

A typical feature of bacterial uptake system is that expres- 
sion is demand driven and porins are only produced when 
they are needed. The evolutionary rationale for this is that 
gene expression requires resources that could be invested 
otherwise, for example to fuel growth. Moreover, there is 
finite space on the cell surface which limits the number of 
porins that can be expressed at any one time. It is also com- 
monly observed that over- or under-expressing a gene often 
decreases the growth of the mutant strains. So, apparently, 
for many proteins there is an optimal rate of porin expres- 
sion. At the same time, evolution has the ability to tune 
the rate of some biochemical reactions, including the rate of 
gene expression. It is therefore likely that the particular rates 
of gene expression and that of other bio-chemical reactions 
are fine-tuned by evolution. 

This motivates the research question to be addressed in 
this contribution: How do the parameters of generic bacte- 
rial uptake systems depend on the adaptive pressures that led 
to their emergence. Moreover, given a set of adaptive pres- 
sures, is it possible to predict the parameters, or vice versa, 
given a set of parameters, is it possible to understand what 
adaptive pressures led to them? Finally, can the results ob- 
tained from the generic biologically plausible model provide 
any insight that is relevant for the real world. 

To address these questions, we performed two types of 
artificial evolution experiments. Firstly, we evolved parame- 
ters (i.e. “solutions”) on their own. We found that this results 
in uptake mechanisms that could turn most of the nutrient on 
offer into growth using a very low number of porins result- 
ing in slow nutrient uptake and growth. We found this to 
be the most efficient mode of growth because it allows the 
cell to channel most nutrient into growth while minimising 
the amount of energy spent on the uptake mechanisms. In a 
further set of experiments we then evolved new solutions in 
competition with a previously evolved one. 

The solutions obtained from these co-evolutions were 
different from the solutions evolved without competition. 
Rather than taking up nutrients slowly with a low number 
of porins, they evolved towards increasingly rapid uptake 
of nutrient (although not necessarily rapid growth). While 
this allowed them to grow fast it also means, as we will dis- 
cuss below, that they grow inefficiently. Specifically, we 
found a clear trend that co-evolved solutions are less effi- 
cient than the original solutions that evolved without a com- 
petitor. However, within the chain of evolved solutions there 
was no clear further trend toward inefficiency. Hence, rather 



than getting more efficient by competition, we found that co- 
evolution leads to less efficient solutions, which is a counter- 
intuitive at first. We will argue below that this pattern to- 
wards inefficiency is universal, in the sense that it does not 
depend on the specifics of the particular model, but would 
be true for a large class of nutrient uptake systems, includ- 
ing those of real organisms. 

Furthermore, in our simulations we presented the simu- 
lated cells with two different types of nutrients of differing 
quality. We also added a structural motif into the model that 
would allow the cells to suppress take-up of the less valu- 
able nutrient 2 in favour of the other. Indeed, we observed 
the evolution of the suppression of nutrient 2 uptake. How- 
ever, surprisingly to us, the solutions did not use the motif 
offered, but instead came up with a different way of regulat- 
ing the uptake of the less efficient nutrient. 

The basic model 

We present here a generic model of a bacterial up- 
take/metabolic system (see figure 1). The idea is that there 
are two sources of nutrients Ni and N 2 . Uptake of these 
sources of nutrients requires specific porins, namely P\ and 
P 2 respectively. Once taken up into the cell the nutrient be- 
comes an internal source of energy (Pi and E 2 ) which can 
be converted into actual energy (or ATP), which we denote 
by Eq. We assume that the uptake and conversion of nutrient 
follows Hill kinetics(Chu et al., 2011). The internal energy 
is converted either into porins (i.e. porin 1 and porin 2 ab- 
breviated as Pi, P 2 ) or into biomass ( bm ) which represents 
the results of bacterial growth. 

We only determined the topology of this model which is 
designed such that the expression of porin 1 and 2 is acti- 
vated by the presence of nutrient 1 and 2 within the cell (i.e. 
Ei and E 2 respectively). The model topology does not by 
itself specify how strong this activation is. The strength of 
the activation depends on the parametrisation, which needs 
to be evolved. Indeed, there are many parameters that would 
effectively turn off the activation. The same is true for all 
other regulatory functions in the model. 

An important feature of the model is that the expression 
of nutrient and the production of biomass require energy. 
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Hence, the ( a priori unspecified) parameter values for the 
expression rates of porins and the growth rate decide to what 
extent the resources (i.e. nutrient) is used to fuel growth 
and to what extent it is used to maintain the cellular uptake 
machine, i.e. how much is allocated to porin production. 

It appears that there is an optimal allocation of resource 
to growth and the uptake mechanism. If the cell allocates 
no energy to uptake but all to growth, it will not be able to 
use any of the nutrients and hence it will not grow at all. On 
the other hand, if the cell allocates all of its nutrients into 
uptake, but none into growth, then it will be rich in nutri- 
ents, but never grow and hence never divide. In-between 
these two extremes there is one (or possibly several) optimal 
allocation. While it is clear from this argument that such 
an optimum exists, we do not know where it is and what it 
depends on. 

Another important feature of the model is that the total 
number of porins in the system is limited. Porins in bacteria 
are located at the cell surface. They build openings there 
and selectively let molecules in and out of the cell. In real 
cells there is limited space on the surface to accommodate 
porins. This limitation is represented in our model by the 
term L (see below). It is a repressing term that reduces the 
expression of porins 1 and 2 as a (Hill-repressor) function of 
the sum of the concentration of both. 

Finally, the model also features a repressor motif. The 
molecule R is expressed when there is porin 1 available in 
the cell and its sole purpose in the model is to repress the 
expression of porin 2. This sort of regulatory motif whereby 
a repressor is activated by some part of the system and re- 
presses another part of the system is commonly found in 
gene regulatory networks. The idea of introducing this mo- 
tif is to enable the cell to evolve a repression mechanism for 
nutrient 2 when the (better) nutrient 1 is available. 

The topology of the model can be summarised by these 
chemical equations: 
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where L is the space-limit which represents the fact that 


there is limited space at the surface of cells to accommodate 
porins, given by 

K l 

(Pi + P 2 ) + Kl 

The quality factor ep i determines the quality of a nutrient 
and we set it to 1 for Pi and 0.5 for P 2 . This means that one 
unit of nutrient 2 gives only 1/2 unit of biomass. Uptake and 
gene expression are assumed to follow Hill kinetics. While 
this is an approximation, in reality it has been found that 
Hill kinetics is a good description of the reactions described 
here. It is also widely used to model them and is a fairly 
simple approach. In all simulations reported here we keep 
the Hill exponent fixed at a value of 2, which is biologically 
plausible. 


Evolving the system 

In this article we evolve parameters for the topological 
model described by equation 1. Concretely this means that 
we evolve values for the kinetic parameters determining the 
system, including the Hill-constants (i.e. and dynamic 
constants such as kp i . Note that we do not evolve the decay 
rate d which we keep fixed at 0.1, the Hill exponents (i.e. 
h x = 2), the relative value of ep i (which we keep fixed at 1 
and 0.5 respectively) and Kl which determines how much 
space there is for the porins in the cell. This latter parameter 
we set to 1 . All other parameters are evolved and we allow 
them to take values between 0 and 15. In all simulations 
reported here the model is implemented as a system of dif- 
ferential equations. As a solver we use the general purpose 
numeric differential equation solver of the Maple computer 
algebra system version 16 for Linux. 

The model was implemented as a co-evolutionary system, 
that is we have two different solutions compete for the same 
nutrient pool of Ni. This represents two different species 
of bacteria co-existing in the same environment. In practice 
this means that we used two sets of differential equations 
with two sets of the variables Ei, Pi, R, bm representing two 
different cell-types. Each set had their own kinetic param- 
eters, yet their dynamics depended on one another via the 
shared nutrient pool. Of the two competing solutions, we 
ever only evolved one of those solutions, while keeping the 
other one fixed. Initially, we use as the fixed solution an 
“unfit standard solution” with all parameters set to 1. This 
solution supports no growth beyond the start-up allocation 
which is equivalent to 1 unit of biomass. Co-evolution is 
achieved by using previously evolved solutions as fixed so- 
lutions (i.e. “incumbents”) in further evolutionary runs. In 
all simulations we set as the initial condition all variables to 
zero except for Pi = 0.001, E 0 = 1. This means that any 
solution can support a maximum of 1 unit of biomass even 
if it does not take up a single unit of nutrient. 

During each evolutionary run only one of the solutions is 
evolved, while the other one is kept fixed at user-defined pa- 
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rameters. Co-evolution was achieved in a sequential man- 
ner, that is, one solution was evolved against a fixed so- 
lution. The evolved solution was then subsequently used 
as the fixed incumbent in a further evolutionary run. Co- 
evolutionary chains were obtained as follows; 

1 . Evolve a first solution against an un- evolved base solution 

(all parameters set to 1). 

2. Once the first solution is obtained, evolve a second solu- 
tion against the first solution (which is kept fixed). 

3. Create a third solution by evolving against the second so- 
lution (which is now also kept fixed). 

4. Continue in this manner until no more solutions evolve. 

To evolve the system we used a genetic algorithm with 
elitism. Individual solutions were represented as an array of 
real numbers in the range [0, 15]. The population size was 
set to 50. The initial population consisted of random param- 
eters within the range [0,15] sampled from a uniform distri- 
bution. As a fitness function we chose the biomass after 500 
units of time. We found that 500 time units was large com- 
pared to the transient periods of the system, i.e. increasing 
this time did not change the results of the evolution. 

As a selection algorithm we chose a fitness proportional 
selection. However, in every generation the best solution 
and a mutated version of it was allowed to proceed to the 
next population. The mutation and crossover rate was set to 

0. 8. Mutation was done by changing a random parameter by 
up to ten percent of its current value. If a mutation resulted 
in a value lower than 0.00001 or greater than 15 then the pa- 
rameter was set to 0.00001 and 15 respectively. The amount 
of available nutrient was set to 10 for both nutrient types. 
The GA was implemented in Perl, but the fitness function 
was evaluated using Maple. Both the relevant Maple script 
and the Perl source code are available from the authors upon 
request. 

We performed two different types of experiments. Firstly, 
we performed a simple evolution without competition (i.e. 
with the standard unit solution as competitor). Subsequently, 
we used the results of those evolutionary simulations to initi- 
ate a co- evolutionary chain, as described above. In practice 
we found that after a number of iterations no more fit so- 
lutions were found, in the sense that the total biomass pro- 
duced for the evolving solution did not substantially exceed 

1, i.e. evolution could not find solutions to outperform the 
incumbent. In this situation it was helpful to evolve a new 
solution by seeding the new evolutionary solution with the 
incumbent parameters, rather than starting from a random 
solution. However, even in this case, the co-evolutionary 
potential was limited. 

Individual evolutionary runs were stopped either after 
5000 generations or when a plateau of high fitness with no 
apparent further increases over time was reached, whatever 


happened first. The presence of such plateaus was deter- 
mined by visual inspection. In practice, it turned out to be 
a clear-cut case. A typical evolution would show rapid in- 
creases of the fitness at first, followed by fitness stagnation. 

Results 

Unconstrained evolution 

We evolved a number of solutions without competitor. Fig- 
ure 2 illustrates three typical results obtained from uncon- 
strained evolution. It shows the amount of biomass over time 
obtained by simulating in Maple the best solution of the fi- 
nal population in the GA. It is part of the set-up that there 
is a limited amount of nutrient of 20 units divided across 
two types of nutrients. Since the second nutrient gives only 
half the growth of the first, at best the available resource can 
be converted into a biomass of 15 units under ideal condi- 
tions; the solutions also get a start-up energy equivalent to 1 
biomass. Hence, in total the maximum they can reach is 16 
biomass units. 

It is apparent from figure 2 that most solutions evolved 
come close to the maximum attainable biomass, although 
there is some variation. Occasionally, we have also observed 
that solutions got stuck on a local minimum and did not dis- 
cover the second nutrient source. This resulted in cells that 
would not take up any of the nutrient 2 and achieve only a 
level of about 10 units of biomass (data not shown). This in- 
dicates that the solutions were able to channel most nutrients 
into growth rather than using them for enzyme production. 
This high level of conversion was made possible by a very 
low assumed degradation rate of enzymes that allowed the 
solutions to grow at a slow rate. 

The figure shows that the time required for achieving the 
maximal growth varies somewhat from solution to solution. 
The three example solution shown in figure 2 are representa- 
tive for the range observed in all unconstrained evolutionary 
runs, Generally, we observed that these evolved solutions 
take up nutrient over a time period of 20 to 150 time units. 
There is a wide variation between the solutions that we ob- 
tained. 

Co-evolution 

Co-evolution changes the nature of the solution obtained in 
very specific ways. The system as a whole offers a finite 
amount of resources and both solutions need to compete for 
the same two pots of nutrients. Hence, competition is not a 
zero sum game. 

At the beginning of a co-evolutionary run the competi- 
tor will have random parameters and not be able to compete 
well against the incumbent. However, as new solutions are 
discovered the competitor evolves to outperform the incum- 
bent. One way to do this is to consume the available nu- 
trients faster than the incumbent. Ideally, the new solution 
has used up all of the nutrients before the incumbent can 
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Figure 2: Three solutions of simple evolutions where the 
competitor is the maximally unfit solution. 

do this preventing the latter from growing. Indeed, through- 
out all co-evolutionary runs we performed, this speed strat- 
egy emerged as one important way for solutions to under- 
mine their competitors’ abilities to grow. Co- evolution led 
to a sequence of increasingly fast solutions until a limit was 
reached and no more increases were possible. Note, how- 
ever, that increased speed does not necessarily mean an in- 
creased growth-rate. Indeed, we observed a number of cases 
where growth was slower (i.e. occurred later) in the new 
competitor than in the incumbent but its nutrient uptake was 
still faster. 

Figure 3 shows a typical co-evolutionary interaction. The 
first solution, which has been evolved against the unfit set 
of parameters, takes up nutrients slowly. This particular so- 
lution requires more than 100 time units to reach the final 
biomass. In contrast, the second solution is much faster and 
reaches its final biomass within 15 time units. Interestingly, 
the third solution, which is evolved against the second one, 
grows slower. Yet, a closer inspection shows that, while it 
produces biomass slower, its nutrient uptake is faster than 
that of the second solution. Hence, it leaves no nutrient to 
the second. 

In all evolutionary experiments we performed we never 
found a case where a solution evolved to co-exist with its 
competitors, in the sense that both the incumbent and the 
competitor were able to take-up nutrient and grow. Instead, 
in all cases we considered, one solution came to dominate 
the other. However, there are cases where we observed the 
dominated solution to have some minimal growth, i.e. less 
than 1 biomass unit above the start-up energy. 

Connected to this minimal growth of the dominated com- 
petitor we observed an interesting phenomenon. Figure 4 
shows two simulations of a solution that we had obtained 
as a third solution during one of our co-evolutionary chains. 
Note that the graph does not show the evolution experiment, 
but an evaluation of the solution obtained from one of the 



Figure 3: Three co-evolutionary solutions. The three curves 
show the growth of the solutions as a function of time. The 
curve labelled ’’First” is the original solution evolved against 
unfit parameters. The line ’’Second Round” was evolved in 
competition with the first and similarly the ’’Third Round” 
was evolved against the second. Time is shown in log scale 
to improve readability. 


evolution experiments. The difference between the two runs 
in figure 4 is the competitor with which the evolved third 
solution competes. In one curve it is the standard unfit solu- 
tion (which does not consume any nutrient) and in the other 
it is the second solution, i.e. the solution against which the 
third solution was evolved. In this particular case the second 
solution takes up a small amount of nutrient when compet- 
ing against the third solution and grows roughly by 0.6 (data 
not shown) above its initial endowment. On the other hand 
the unfit solution, where all parameters are set to 1, does not 
take up any nutrient in competition with the third solution. 
Hence, one would assume that the growth of the third so- 
lution when competing with the second is lower than when 
competing with the standard solution. However, in reality, 
the third solution leads to a higher biomass in combination 
with the second solution than against the standard unfit so- 
lution. This is shown in figure 4. Increased nutrient uptake 
requires a higher level of investment into the metabolic ma- 
chinery compared to the 

Upon closer inspection this effect can be related to the 
usage of the second (less efficient) nutrient. In competition 
with the standard unfit solution the third solution does not 
use up all of the less efficient nutrient, but in competition 
with the second solution it does. This hints at the expla- 
nation for the observed effect. When competing with the 
standard unfit parameters the third solution has more nutri- 
ent 1 available. This additional nutrient leads to a higher 
production of porin 1 than when competing with the second 
solution. Note that there is a limit to the total number of 
porins for nutrient 1 and 2. Hence, if there is more porin 
for nutrient 1 produced then this means that less porin for 
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Figure 4: Comparing the third solution when evaluated 
against the unfit solution and against the second solution. 
Surprisingly, it does better against the (evolved) second so- 
lution than it does against the unfit standard solution. 

nutrient 2 can be produced. Indeed, in the competition with 
the standard solution the porin for nutrient 2 is lower and 
tends to zero before all of the nutrient 2 can be taken up. In 
competition with solution two, on the other hand, the overall 
amount of porin 1 is lower which allows more porin 2 to be 
produced. The effect of this is that sufficient amounts of the 
porin can be produced to take up all of the available nutrient 
2. Altogether, this leads to higher growth. 

Based on this, one would expect that less biomass is pro- 
duced by solution three in competition with the second so- 
lution than with the unfit parameters when the limit on the 
total number of porins is removed. To check this, we per- 
formed simulations where we removed the limitation (i.e. 
removed the factor L from equation 1). A comparison of so- 
lution three under these two different conditions then shows 
that indeed it develops more biomass when paired with the 
unfit solution than when with solution two (data not shown). 

A comment on switching 

In real bacteria there is a phenomenon called “diauxic 
growth.” When bacteria are presented with two nutrient 
sources of different quality then they take up the good qual- 
ity source first. Only when this one is exhausted will they 
take up the secondary source. From an adaptation point of 
view it is quite straightforward to make sense of this. Those 
cells that take up the good quality nutrient faster will be 
able to produce more offspring (because they have the better 
quality nutrient) and hence out-compete the others while at 
the same time leave less for their competitors. By the same 
reasoning, we expected to observe the emergence of diauxic 
growth in our artificial evolution experiments. Hence, we 
included a simplified mechanism to allow cells to suppress 
production of porin 2 when porin 1 is present in the cell. We 
specified that the regulator R has a suppressing effect on the 


expression of porin 2, but requires porin 1 to be expressed 
itself. Given the right parameters, it should then be possible 
for diauxic growth to emerge. 

In our simulations we found that the evolved solutions 
universally favoured porin 1 over porin 2, but they did not 
use a switching mechanism based on the regulator R. In- 
stead the cells evolved other mechanisms to ensure that nu- 
trient 1 is always taken up before nutrient 2. 



Time [arbitrary units] 


Figure 5 : A second round solution and the amount of exter- 
nal nutrient available. Nutrient one is exhausted after around 
2.5 time units. Only then the consumption of nutrient 2 
starts. The control mechanism relies on limited space for 
porins. See main text for details. 

We observed a small number of solutions that did not take 
up nutrient 2 at all. Amongst those solutions that did take 
up nutrient 2 a subset did not have any apparent regula- 
tion mechanisms, but simply took up nutrient 2 at a slow 
rate compared to nutrient 1, i.e. produced porin 2 at a low 
rate. This is only a mechanism in the most trivial sense. 
A more advanced, true mechanisms that frequently evolved 
was based on the limit on the total number of porins via the 
factor L in equation 1. The idea is as follows: If the porins 
for nutrient 1 are expressed at a higher rate than those for 
porin 2, then this leads to a higher rate of uptake of nutrient 
1, further stimulating expression of porin 1. Since there is 
limited space, once a certain amount of porin is expressed, 
further expression of any type of porin is suppressed. Alto- 
gether, this allows porin 1 to increase its advantage and to 
crowd out porin 2 which is expressed at a low rate only. Yet, 
once nutrient 1 runs out, porin 1 is no longer produced and 
then porin 2 can be expressed. 

While this mechanism effectively repressed porin 2, it 
limits by design the speed with which porin 2 can be ex- 
pressed and hence it limits the uptake speed of nutrient 2. 
The ideal scenario for a bacterial cell would be to take up 
nutrient 1 rapidly, then switch and take up nutrient 2 rapidly. 
However, the simple regulatory mechanism via L relies on 
the production of porin 2 to be slower than that of porin 1 
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and therefore does not allow efficient repression of nutrient 
2 uptake while nutrient 1 is still present and rapid uptake of 
nutrient 2. 

This begs the question as to why the system does not ac- 
cept the repressor R for the regulation of nutrient 2. The 
repression topology we used is a common gene regulatory 
motif in biology to control the expression of genes. Yet still, 
in none of the simulations that we performed it was used to 
regulate the expression of porin 2. We suspect that this sim- 
ple regulatory motif is not effective in the regulation of porin 
expression. We conjecture that the underlying reason for the 
failure to evolve has to do with the difficulty of removing the 
repressor once nutrient 1 has run out. Further investigations 
are required to understand why this regulatory system is not 
effective. 

The effects of competition 

From the above analysis of the solutions it becomes clear 
that co-evolutionary pressure changes the nature of the so- 
lutions. The first solution, that is evolved against an unfit 
competitor tends to take up nutrient over a long time. Sub- 
sequent co-evolved solutions tend to take up nutrients, es- 
pecially nutrient 1, over a much shorter time. The question 
is now why in the absence of competition solutions tend to 
evolve towards slow uptake. One possible explanation could 
be that there simply are more solutions (i.e. combinations of 
parameters) that take up nutrient slowly than there are solu- 
tions that take them up fast. Hence, in the absence of co- 
evolutionary pressure, evolution is more likely to discover 
slow solutions than fast ones. 

Another interpretation, that does not necessarily preclude 
the first explanation, is that there is a functional significance 
to the slow speed with which nutrient is taken up. To un- 
derstand whether this is the case, we considered the growth 
efficiency of solutions. To do this we defined a simple mea- 
sure of efficiency given by the biomass divided by the total 
nutrient usage. According to this measure, a solution is more 
efficient if it requires less nutrient to grow to a given size. 

In order to gain an insight into the nature of the solution 
we plotted the efficiency over time; see figure 6. A clear 
pattern emerged. The first solution that evolved against the 
unfit standard solution was always more efficient than sub- 
sequent solutions. For subsequent solutions, however, there 
is no clear trend towards further inefficiency. So, the fourth 
solution may or may not be less efficient than the third so- 
lution from the same co-evolutionary chain. Figure 6 shows 
the efficiency of three consecutively evolved solutions as an 
example. 

There are again two ways to interpret this finding. One 
could assume that this trend towards inefficiency is merely 
an artefact of the particular modelling choices made, or that 
it is a more general phenomenon that is relevant for a large 
class of systems including real systems. We believe the latter 
is the case. Within our model, nutrient can only be converted 
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Figure 6: Comparing the efficiency of solutions during sub- 
sequent rounds. Efficiency is the amount of growth achieved 
for each unit of nutrient consumed. 

into either biomass or into porins. The latter are necessary 
in order to take up nutrient. As long as there is no time- 
constraint on the system, it is sufficient for solutions to pro- 
duce a small number of porins. It will take a long time to 
absorb all the available nutrient, but the investment into the 
metabolic machinery is low, so altogether the cell can grow 
efficiently. The major limiting factor here is the decay of 
nutrient which requires a certain production rate of porins to 
replace lost ones and keep the uptake stream constant. Up to 
that limit, slow growth is more efficient. 

However, if a cell needs to compete with another one 
for resources, fast uptake is required, because otherwise the 
competitor takes up all the nutrient and nothing is left for the 
cell. Hence, competing cells need to take up nutrient rapidly. 
This is, however, inefficient. Uptake can only be achieved by 
a large number of porins concentrated into a small amount of 
time which entails a corresponding energy investment. Once 
the nutrient is used up, the porins no longer fulfil a function, 
and there is no return on their investment. Altogether, this 
results in an inefficient use of resources. Hence, fast nutri- 
ent uptake is inefficient independently of the specifics of the 
model assumptions, simply because it requires diversion of 
resources into porins. 

Discussion and Conclusion 

The current model makes a number of assumptions and sim- 
plifications. For example, the “infinite population” assump- 
tion implicit in the use of differential equations is of limited 
relevance for biological systems which are known to exhibit 
substantial noise at the molecular level. A deeper analysis 
of the system presented here would have to take into account 
stochastic fluctuations originating from the discrete nature of 
biochemistry. Yet, simulating such discrete systems is much 
more difficult than solving differential equations. Hence, for 
a first analysis differential equations provide a good trade- 
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off between feasibility and accuracy. 

By using our model we found that taking up nutrients 
slowly is most efficient, but not necessarily the best strat- 
egy. Yet, in the absence of competitors the slowest possible 
growth is the most efficient one. In the hypothetical case of 
a continuous system with no protein breakdown an infinitely 
slow take-up rate corresponding to an infinitely slow expres- 
sion rate of porin would be ideal. In more realistic models 
that include decay of components, there is an optimal rate of 
porin creation rate which depends on the rate of porin break- 
down. The conclusion is that a group of clonal cells does 
best when growing very slowly, because then it expends the 
least amount of energy on maintaining the uptake machine. 
Only in competition with other cells will faster uptake rates 
be beneficial. 

Not included in the above picture is the cost and the speed 
of computation. If we allow dynamically changing environ- 
ments in the model then the picture changes. Environmen- 
tal changes need to be sensed by the cell which then has to 
make internal adjustments based on the sensed changes. In 
the simplest case this is simply the presence and absence of 
nutrients. It can be shown that the speed with which these 
adjustment can be made depends directly on the breakdown 
rate and the speed of uptake. It has been shown recently (Chu 
et al., 201 1) that slow uptake entails a limited ability to ad- 
just to external conditions. On the other hand, faster uptake 
and growth is required to “compute” changes in the external 
environment effectively. Doing so comes at a cost in terms 
of additional nutrient that needs to be expended. Moreover, 
a hypothetical cell with no breakdown of components is not 
able to switch to a new state, simply because it is not able 
to forget its previous state. Say, at some point there are only 
porins of the first type in the system and these porins occupy 
all of the available surface, so that no more porins can be 
created. If then the nutrient of the first type is used up, the 
cell cannot express any other porins. As such it would miss 
out on growth opportunities. Similarly, if it can break down 
porins only slowly, then it will only be able to react slowly 
to changes in the environment. The conclusion from this is 
that extremely slow growth is only realistic for populations 
that live in constant environments that do not require any 
regulation. 

So, in many ways the assumptions that we made in this 
contribution are somewhat unrealistic with respect to real 
biological system. Yet still, we think that the conclusions 
we reached are relevant. While ultra- slow speed will not 
be achievable in real systems, it is still likely the case that 
slower growing cells would be more efficient that faster 
growing ones simply because they will have lower rates of 
resource wastage. Yet, when in competition with other cells, 
then the slowest growth rate is no longer feasible and the cell 
has to invest a high amount of resource for growth. While 
the details of the evolutionary dynamics will be more com- 
plicated in real cells, and the particular trade-offs will be 


more involved, the underlying fact that competition requires 
fast growth and that fast growth is inefficient is likely of very 
wide general applicability and relevant for our artificial cells 
and real biological cells alike. 

Biological systems are commonly thought of as being op- 
timal. The reasoning is that intense competition between 
cells will drive biosystems over time to fine-tune their inter- 
nal processes to a point where resource usage and allocation 
is most “efficient.” There are a number of well known prob- 
lems of this optimality assumption. The best known one 
is that in evolving systems non-optimal, even slightly detri- 
mental traits may piggy-back on advantageous traits and es- 
tablish themselves in that way. Or, even in very simple fit- 
ness landscapes, constant mutational pressure will push the 
population away from any theoretical optimum generating 
a quasi- species ( Eigen and Schuster, 1979). As a result of 
these and other similar effects biological systems cannot be 
assumed to be tuned perfectly to an optimum. 

Our experiments show an additional biological driver to- 
wards inefficiency based on competitive co-evolution. Our 
results contradict the intuition that competition leads to ef- 
ficiency. Under some circumstances biological systems are 
driven away from their most optimal mode of operation. One 
can now speculate whether or not the same effect applies 
in other competitive systems, such as in economics where 
it is routinely argued that competition to the most efficient 
allocation/use of resources. At least with respect to bacte- 
rial growth, our experiments seem to indicate that this is not 
necessarily so, but competition could lead to less efficient 
solutions rather than more efficient ones. 
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Abstract 

Many biological animals, even microscopically small, are 
able to track moving sources of food. In this paper, we in- 
vestigate the emergence of such behavior in artificial animals 
(animats) in a 2-dimensional simulated liquid environment. 
These “predators” are controlled by evolving artificial gene 
regulatory networks encoded in linear genomes. The fate of 
the predators is determined only by their ability to gather food 
and reproduce — no subjective function is used to select the 
best individuals. Food is delivered to the environment by 
mobile animats who are not evolved (“prey”). Our results 
show promise for evolving more complex behavior relevant 
for nanorobotics, swarm robotics, and research on the evolu- 
tion of simple cognitive abilities (minimal cognition). 

Introduction 

The ability to find resources (such as food) is common even 
among the simplest organisms. Even unicellular organisms, 
such as bacteria, are able to sense the concentration of vari- 
ous chemical substances (which can serve as food) in liquid 
environments, and move to a place where the concentration 
is higher. This phenomenon is called chemotaxis, and is an 
example of a minimally cognitive behavior (Beer, 1996). 

Minimally cognitive behaviors attract considerable inter- 
est in Artificial Life, as a possible stepping stone towards 
more advanced cognitive skills (Wrobel, 2012). In many 
such experiments, artificial neuronal networks (ANNs) were 
used to control artificial organisms (animats; bio-inspired 
robots). In one such example of the state of the art ap- 
proaches to evolution of simple behavior, virtual robots — 
resembling arthropods — searched for prey and avoided 
predators using vision (Palmer and Chou, 2012). 

Yet, as we mentioned above, minimal cognition can be 
observed in biology even in unicellular organisms. One way 
in which single cells process information is with intracellu- 
lar signaling networks (where nodes correspond to proteins, 
such as kinases, or small molecules, called transmitters; a 
state of the node — to concentration of, for example, a phos- 
phorylated form of a protein, or concentration of a trans- 
mitter; and edges — to regulatory interactions). Such bio- 
logical networks can be seen as computational devices, and 


this goes also for gene regulatory networks. Here, nodes are 
genes and the edges are regulatory relationships (in which a 
gene product regulates the activity of a gene). 

Artificial gene regulatory networks (aGRNs) are a model 
of computation inspired by such biological networks, and 
have been used in experiments on the evolution of direc- 
tional movement in virtual mobile robots (Quick et al., 
2003; Zahadat et al., 2010). The model of aGRNs we will 
use in this work, called GReaNs (Wrobel and Joachim- 
czak, 2011) has been applied before for such tasks, with 
a genetic algorithm as a model of evolution of either uni- 
cellular animats (Joachimczak and Wrobel, 2010; Wrobel 
et al., 2012), or virtual soft robots (Joachimczak and Wrobel, 
2012; Joachimczak et al., 2012). 

Many multi-agent simulation platforms have been devel- 
oped recently. BREVE (Klein, 2003) includes rigid body 
simulation with friction and collision detection. It proved 
to be useful for simulation of flocking behavior in 3D space 
(Spector et al., 2003). MASON (Luke et al., 2005) has been 
used in diverse applications including swarm multi-agent 
system in continuous and discrete space. DANCE (Shapiro 
et al., 2005) allows to model complex physical systems in- 
cluding body deformation. Nonetheless, neither of these 
platforms allow to model diffusion with efficient storing of 
chemical concentrations. Therefore, we developed a simple 
simulated environment, where artificial organisms (animats) 
compete for limited resources, reproducing only when they 
accumulate enough of them internally. 

We used this platform in our recent work (Erdei et al., 
2012, 2013) where we analyzed the evolution of chemotaxis. 
In this previously published work, we did not use a genetic 
algorithm — we believe that it is an imperfect model of a bi- 
ological evolution, since it requires a subjective function to 
evaluate fitness, an emergent property in biology. Nonethe- 
less, when we considered evolution of behavior of animats 
that could prey on other animats (Erdei et al., 2013), the re- 
sults were somewhat disappointing. Although the prey pro- 
duced a diffusing chemical, the predators failed to evolve 
the ability to use the gradient of this chemical to track the 
prey. Rather, the predators searched for immobile food 
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(from which another chemical diffused), and then waited for 
the prey attracted by food. 

In the present work we analyze if tracking of mobile prey 
can evolve in our artificial life platform. As previously, the 
animats are controlled by evolving aGRNs (using GReaNs). 
The task considered here — tracking a movable resource — 
corresponds to following a leader in swarm robotics, or chas- 
ing prey by a predator in biology. Only the predators (“fol- 
lowers”), however, will be evolved — the movable resource 
will move randomly in the experiments we will describe fur- 
ther on, after providing a brief recapitulation of GReaNs in 
the next section. 

Artificial environment with diffusible 
substances 

The model of an artificial liquid environment we will de- 
scribe is an extension of the model we presented previously 
(Erdei et al., 2012, 2013). The model allows to simulate dif- 
fusion of substances, and movement of artificial organisms 
(animats) in 2-dimensional environment. The environment 
has no boundaries (i.e., it is a two-dimensional torus) — an 
animat which crosses the left border appears on the right 
side. While organisms occupy real-valued positions, and 
concentration of a substance (which can serve as food or 
scent) is modeled as a function of real- valued position, the 
concentration is stored in the software in a space-discrete 
data structure (quadtree; Finkel and Bentley, 1974). 

This structure divides space into squares of various sizes; 
each square corresponds to a tree node, with the square rep- 
resenting the whole space at the root. Each square can be 
divided into 4 smaller squares (when the concentration or its 
gradient is high), of equal size. Thus each node can have 4 
children. The leaves store the information about concentra- 
tion of a substance used for modeling diffusion of provid- 
ing the actual concentration to the animats (at real-valued 
positions, with bilinear interpolation (Gribbon and Bailey, 
2004); the concentrations for squares’ vertices, and centers 
of vertices in some situations, are calculated as an average 
of adjacent squares’ concentrations weighted by distances to 
squares’ centers). To simplify calculation of diffusion, we 
imposed a rule that each square can only border on a square 
of the same size, a square 4 times larger in area, or a square 
4 times smaller in area (see Fig. 1). 

A quadtree is a compromise, in terms efficiency and pre- 
cision, between dense and sparse grids, because during sim- 
ulation the squares are divided (approximating a dense grid) 
where the concentration (or the concentration gradient) of a 
substance is high. Also, the squares are divided to the small- 
est possible (1 square length unit in size) where animats are 
and where substances are released. Elsewhere, the squares 
remain large. The concentration of each substance is mod- 
eled separately using an individual quadtree structure. Then 
the concentration in each point inside a square is calculated 
as a bilinear interpolation using these values calculated for 



Figure 1: Modeling diffusion in 2-dimensional environment 
using a quadtree with continuous gradient of diffusible sub- 
stances. The concentration of food is represented as hue, 
from blue (minimal concentration) to red (maximum concen- 
tration), scaled linearly in the left panel and logarithmically in 
the right one. Maximum concentration is around the prey (vi- 
olet circles indicated by arrows in both panels). The preda- 
tors (white circles) sense interpolated concentration values 
at their exact locations. 


vertices. 

Diffusion of substances between two adjacent squares fol- 
lows the Fick’s law: 

AP = ^2 . (S 2 - Sl ) . At , (1) 

where A P is the change in the amount of substance (by 
which the concentration will increase (decrease) in square 
1 and decrease (increase) in square 2 if the current concen- 
tration is greater (lower) in square 2), c is the coefficient of 
diffusion (0.1 in the experiments described here), d is the 
length of the common edge, D is the distance between the 
centers of the squares, Si and S 2 are the current concentra- 
tions in both squares and At is the duration of the simula- 
tion step. Since each square stores concentration (not the 
total amount), the concentration in square X is changed by 
AS = where A x is the area of square X. At every time 
step, substances not only diffuse, but also degrade exponen- 
tially 

S(t 0 + At) = S(t 0 )-g At , (2) 

where S(x) is the concentration of the substance in given 
square in time x, At is the duration of the simulation step, g 
is the degradation coefficient (in the experiments described 
here, 0.98 or 0.97), and to is the previous moment of time. 

Unicellular artificial organisms (animats) 
controlled by aGRNs 

Animats are circular, and all are 1 length unit in diameter. 
Each is one cell with two flagella (Fig. 2), which work 
like engines (i.e., generating thrust). Flagella’s activations 
are continuous (a value between 0 and 1) so an animat can 
move slower or faster depending on its strategy. When both 
flagella are fully activated, an animat accelerates by , 
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Figure 2: A unicellular animat with one sensor (circle) and 
two actuators (“flagella”; triangles). An arrow indicates the 
direction of movement when both actuators are activated 
equally. 


where 1 du is one distance unit, and At is the duration of the 
simulation step. When one flagellum is fully activated and 
the other is not activated at all, an animat accelerates its ro- 
tation by . An animat experiences linear and angular 
friction which causes linear and angular drag proportional 
to its velocity squared. If animats collide, they bounce away 
from each other (in Erdei et al., 2012, 2013, collisions were 
not modeled). 

There are two kinds of animats. One kind — the “prey” — 
have hand-written controllers which make them move in 
random trajectories. Prey do not eat or gather any sub- 
stances, spend energy, die, nor reproduce. They deliver food 
to the environment (1 unit of food in each time step) that 
serves two purposes: it can be sensed by the second type of 
animats (“predators”), which also use it as a source of en- 
ergy. In other words, prey are mobile food sources for the 
predators. The goal of our evolutionary experiments was to 
evolve predators which can follow the prey. We designed the 
experiments so that the only efficient way to obtain energy, 
necessary for reproduction, is to follow the prey. Using ter- 
minology taken from swarm robotics, the goal is to evolve 
animats that can “follow a leader”. 

In contrast to our previous work on controlling unicellu- 
lar animats with aGRNs (Erdei et al., 2012, 2013), where 
animats had two sensors on two sides of the cells, preda- 
tors in the present paper have each only one sensor for food. 
The sensor senses the local food concentration at the loca- 
tion which correspond to the cell center (Fig. 2). 

A predator is controlled by an aGRN encoded in a lin- 
ear genome. The model we use, called GReaNs, has been 
described elsewhere (e.g., Joachimczak and Wrobel 2008), 
and has been previously used to evolve controllers of an- 
imats (Joachimczak and Wrobel, 2010), cells in a multi- 
cellular body developing from a single cell (Joachimczak 
and Wrobel, 2008), and cells in a body that both develops 
and moves in an artificial environment (Joachimczak et al., 
2012). Briefly, a genome is a list of genetic elements of 
4 types: 2 types of promoters ( internal and output ), and 2 
types of elements coding for products ( internal and input). 
Each element is defined by 4 numbers, specifying its type, a 
sign, and two coordinates in two-dimensional affinity space. 


A series (at least one) of internal promoters followed by a se- 
ries (ditto) of product-coding elements is a regulatory unit. 
An output promoter is treated as a regulatory unit with a 
virtual single product (not encoded in the genome explicitly 
and which cannot bind to promoters), whose activation level 
translates here to the activity of one of the animat’s actua- 
tors. There are 2 possible input products: one of them (A) 
is the value received by the food sensor ( s ) preprocessed by 
the logarithmic function: 

h = logic (s) + 1 , ( 3 ) 

and the second is always set to 1 . 

All products have continuous concentrations (between 0 
and 1). An aGRN can be seen as a graph where ver- 
tices correspond to regulatory units, and edges correspond 
to product-promoter regulatory relationships. The product 
that regulates a regulatory unit does not need to belong to 
a different unit — self-regulatory relationships are permitted. 
When a product and a promoter have the same signs, the re- 
lationship contributes to the increase of the concentrations 
of all the products coded by the regulatory unit to which the 
promoter belongs. When the signs are different, the relation- 
ship contributes to the decrease of these concentrations. The 
strength of the relationship (the weight associated with the 
edge) depends on the Euclidean distance between the posi- 
tion of points (specified by the elements’ coordinates) in an 
abstract 2-dimensional space. (This abstract space has noth- 
ing to do with the space in which the animats move, it is used 
solely to model chemical interactions between products and 
promoters.) When two points overlap, the relationship is the 
strongest possible. When they are further away than a pre- 
specified distance threshold (5 units), there is no regulatory 
relationship. The concentrations of products coded by a reg- 
ulatory unit (Lq) depend on their previous concentration and 
the concentrations of all the products with product-promoter 
relationships with the promoters belonging to the unit: 


Ln 






(4) 


d k,i+ lJ 


where J is the total number of promoters, K is a the total 
number of products and inputs in the genome, is the con- 
centration of the product k, dk,i is the Euclidean distance in 
the abstract space modeling product-promoter interactions, 
and rrik and rrii are element signs. 

The animat gathers food (0.75 • S • lvu food in each time 
unit, where S is food concentration at animat’s location, and 
lvu is 1 volume unit), and stores it internally. This food 
(energy) is spent on animat metabolism and movement: 


A Mi — M\) + M m • 


fai + fa 2 
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(5) 
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where M t is the food spent in a time step, M b is the base 
metabolism cost (0.003), M m is the movement cost (0.004), 
fa\ and fa^ are flagella activation levels (values between 0 
and 1). 

If all food stored internally is spent, the animat dies and 
decays immediately, providing 4 units food to the environ- 
ment. When stored food reaches 7 units, the cell divides, and 
two new animats are created. Division uses 4 units of food, 
and the rest of food stored by the parent is divided equally 
between the progeny. As in our previous paper (Erdei et al., 
2013), an exact copy of the parent’s genome is passed to 
one cell, and a mutated copy to another. The inheritance 
without mutation by one cell is inspired by the way elitism 
is achieved in microbial genetic algorithms (Harvey, 2011). 
This cell inherits the internal product concentrations from 
the parent. The cell that receives a mutated genome copy 
starts with internal product concentrations set to zero — this 
is necessary because the number of the products may change 
after the genetic operators are applied. 

The mutational process consists of two parts. First, each 
individual element can change its type, with probability 
0.01, or its sign, also with probability 0.01. With the same 
probability (0.01), both coordinates of an element are mod- 
ified by a random value from a normal distribution (fi = 0, 
cr 2 = 5). Second, the element can originate (with prob- 
ability 0.002) a duplication or deletion of a chunk of the 
genome. The number of elements copied (to a random lo- 
cation chosen from the uniform distribution) or deleted is 
sampled from the logarithmic distribution (with mean 10). 

Evolution of tracking strategies 

We conducted two sets of experiments, which differed in 
the speed of food degradation (degradation coefficients 0.98 
and 0.97). The size of the environment was 256 length units 
across. Each experiment consisted of 7 phases. In each 
phase a group of predators was placed in the environment 
with specific number of prey (Table 1). 

At the beginning of the first phase the environment 
was populated by 1000 predators with randomly generated 
genomes and 24 or 30 prey animats (Table 1). After 1 mil- 
lion (in the first phase) or 3 million (in all the subsequent 
phases) time steps, the number of prey was decreased. The 
prey count was high initially to enhance the survival of ini- 
tially inefficient predators, and decreased afterwards so that 
the higher selection pressure prevents stagnation. We have 
conducted 20 independent evolutionary runs for each of two 
values of food degradation coefficient, saving the predator 
populations at the end of each phase (Fig. 3 and Fig. 4). 

After the run ended, the saved populations were tested. In 
each test, only a relatively small number of predators was 
used because otherwise bouncing between efficient animats 
staying close to the prey might influence the results. To 
make the results as representative as possible for the actual 
populations, we first chose randomly 500 animats from each 


Table 1: The number of prey in consecutive phases of the 
experiments for different food degradation coefficients. 


Phase index 

Number of prey for 

coeff 0.98 

coeff 0.97 

1 

24 

30 

2 

16 

24 

3 

9 

20 

4 

7 

16 

5 

5 

12 

6 

3 

8 

7 

1 

4 



Figure 3: A size of the population for each evolutionary run 
after each phase (1—7; 0th phase is just 1 000 animats which 
started the first phase) for degradation coefficient 0.98. 


(with repetitions only if a population size was smaller than 
500), and then separated this sample into 5 equal subsam- 
ples. These 100 predators were placed in the environment 
with 1 prey. During testing, the cells did not die or repro- 
duce (and thus did not evolve). After 100 000 time steps, 
the mean distance at each time step between the predators 
and the prey was calculated, and the results for 5 subsam- 
ples were averaged. We also measured animats’ progress in 
terms of the speed of gathering energy (the amount of eaten 
food decreased by metabolism costs) during the evolution- 
ary runs. The initial population was used for comparison, 
but only one 100 000-step test with 100 predators and 1 prey 
was used for each run. In some runs no animats survived 
to the end of the last phase. For instance, only in 8 (for the 
coefficient 0.98) and 6 (for 0.97) runs there were surviving 
animats at the end of the penultimate phase (E6). 

The results (Fig. 5, Fig. 6, Fig. 7, and Fig. 8) demon- 
strate that the largest evolutionary progress was made in the 
first 3 phases. After that the prey following behavior evolved 
slower or even stagnated. It is possible that the animats can- 
not follow the prey any closer, because there is a trade-off 
between moving closer and being pushed away by bounc- 
ing. Moreover, sensing changes in the direction the prey 
moves cannot be immediate (it requires diffusion), and we 
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Figure 4: A size of the population for each evolutionary run 
after each phase (1 — 7; Oth phase is just 1000 animats which 
started the first phase) for degradation coefficient 0.97. 



evolutionary run 


Figure 5: An average distance to the prey over 100 preda- 
tors in the test environment with degradation coefficient set 
to 0.98. En for non-zero n is a population after n th phase. 
E0 is a random population which starts the first phase. The 
number of populations tested (populations with survivors af- 
ter each phase) is listed after a colon. 


made the task even more difficult by giving the animats only 
one sensor. Even with those limited sensory abilities, the 
prey chasing behavior did evolve in the predators (Fig. 9). 

Discussion and future work 

We present an artificial life system where artificial organ- 
isms (animats) evolve without a genetic algorithm. The 
fitness is implicit and depends on the ability of an animat 
to find limited resources (food), necessary for reproduction 
with mutation. We demonstrate that in this system it is 
possible to evolve animats (“predators”) that can follow a 
food source (“prey”) that moves in a random trajectory, even 
though the predators had only one sensor of food diffusing 
from the prey. 

The setting we used — one sensor, two actuators — is rel- 
evant for biological chemotaxis by small (not necessarily 
unicellular) organisms that cannot sense chemical gradients 



u-T 1 1 1 t t 1 

E0:20 El:20 E2:20 E3:ll E4:8 E5:6 E6:6 E7:4 

evolutionary run 


Figure 6: An average distance to the prey over 100 preda- 
tors in the test environment with degradation coefficient set 
to 0.97. En for non-zero n is a population after n th phase. 
E0 is a random population which starts the first phase. The 
number of populations tested (populations with survivors af- 
ter each phase) is listed after a colon. 



Figure 7: The average value of energy (the amount of eaten 
food decreased by metabolism costs) gained by one predator 
in one time step for each phase (El — E7) of each evolution- 
ary run (degradation coefficient set to 0.98). The number of 
populations is listed after a colon. 


across their body, because their body is small relative to the 
differences in the concentration in their environment. Such 
organisms have to rely on temporal integration of informa- 
tion as they move. But the setting we used is not only bio- 
logically relevant — it is also applicable for cheap and small 
(possibly even nanoscale) mobile robots. 

An even more challenging setting would be to use one 
sensor and one actuator; many biological organisms use ac- 
tuators that can either propel the (possibly unicellular) body 
forward, or cause a random rotation of the body in space. 
This is a setting we plan to consider in the future. Even 
in the setting used here it will be interesting to analyze the 
fraction of the time in which the animat move predominately 
forward as opposed to local turning, in relation to the pattern 
in which the direction of the prey movement changes. 
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evolutionary run 

Figure 8: The average value of energy (the amount of eaten 
food decreased by metabolism costs) gained by one predator 
in one time step for each phase (El— E7) of each evolution- 
ary run (degradation coefficient set to 0.97). The number of 
populations is listed after a colon. 



Figure 9: Prey tracking behaviour in evolved predators. The 
predators (white cicles) disperse all over the environment in 
the initial population (left), but in the runs with survivors in the 
last evolution phase (right), the predators remain close to the 
prey (violet circles indicated by arrows in both panels). 


We hope that our system will allow us to test hypotheses 
relevant for biology and cognitive science, and evolve con- 
trollers useful in robotics. Therefore, other possible direc- 
tions of future work include modifying position and number 
of sensors and actuators, changing how the sensors and actu- 
ators work, and introducing more challenging challenges or 
environments (e.g., seasonality or diversity of food sources, 
obstacles). This is the path towards evolution of complex 
cognitive abilities (Wrobel, 2012) — beyond minimal cogni- 
tion displayed by predators evolved here. 
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Abstract 

Recent studies have reported that population dynamics and 
evolutionary dynamics, occurring at the different time scales, 
can be affected by each other. Our purpose is to explore 
the interaction between population and evolutionary dynam- 
ics using an Artificial Life approach based on a 3D physically 
simulated environment in the context of the predator-prey and 
morphology-behavior coevolution. The morphologies and 
behaviors of virtual prey creatures are evolved using a ge- 
netic algorithm based on the predation interactions between 
predators and prey. Both population sizes are also changed 
depending on the fitness. We see in the evolutionary sim- 
ulations two types of cyclic behaviors corresponding to the 
short-term and long-term dynamics. The former can be in- 
terpreted as a simple population dynamics of Lotka-Volterra 
type models. It is shown that the latter cycle is based on the 
interaction between the changes in the prey strategy against 
predators and the long-term change in both population sizes, 
resulting partly from a tradeoff between their defensive suc- 
cess and the cost of defense. 

Introduction 

Evolutionary and ecological dynamics have usually been 
thought to influence each other asymmetrically. Evolution- 
ary changes are usually a consequence of the environment 
while they occur over timescales that are too long to affect 
the dynamics of population size in the short term (Schoener, 
2011). Therefore, most ecological models ignore evolution- 
ary changes in the conspecific or other species, assuming a 
separation of timescales between population dynamics and 
evolutionary dynamics (Hastings, 1997). 

However, this assumption is challenged by recent stud- 
ies on “rapid evolution” in nature occurring on time scales 
comparable to those typical of population dynamics. In view 
of such studies, the concept of evolutionary time defined by 
researchers is changing rapidly (Schoener, 2011). Among 
them, Hairston et al. go the farthest in defining rapid evolu- 
tion as a genetic change rapid enough to have a measurable 
impact on simultaneous ecological change (Hairston et al., 
2005). With progress of related studies, many researchers 
have come to conclude that when rapid evolution occurs dur- 
ing the course of an ecological process, it can significantly 
change ecological predictions (Fussmann et al., 2007). 


Accepting not only that ecology affects evolution but also 
that evolution affects ecology means that the transformed 
ecology might affect evolution, and so on, back and forth 
in a feedback loop, referred to as “eco-evolutionary feed- 
backs” (Post and Palkovacs, 2009) or “ecogenetic feedback” 
(Kokko and Lopez-Sepulcre, 2007). The feedback is not en- 
tirely straightforward and there are several challenging ques- 
tions. Among them, the most fundamental one is about the 
importance of the feedback. It is claimed that only an ex- 
tensive research effort involving multiple experimental ap- 
proaches with long-term field experiments over a variety of 
ecological communities will provide the answer, while the 
investigations to reveal the role of such feedback are just be- 
ginning (Schoener, 2011). 

We believe that the Artificial Life approach based on 3D 
physically simulated environments will provide valuable in- 
sights into the relationship and the interaction between pop- 
ulation and evolutionary dynamics. The virtual creature 
models, following the pioneering study (Sims, 1994b), al- 
low us to analyze the morphology-behavior coevolution in 
3D environments in the individual level (Taylor and Massey, 
2000; Miconi and Channon, 2006; Chaumont et al., 2007; 
Pilat and Jacob, 2008; Azarbadegan et al., 2011). 

Population dynamics can be straightforwardly introduced 
into these types of models. Population dynamics depends 
on the fitness of individuals if the fitness represents the off- 
spring number of them in the models, although almost all 
previous models of virtual creatures have a fixed number 
of individuals. Given enough computational power, we can 
observe and analyze the interaction between population dy- 
namics and evolutionary dynamics in 3D virtual creature 
environments. What we want to emphasize here is that 
virtually embodied creatures can evolve unexpected traits 
of morphology and behavior as a result of the interactions 
with conspecifics or other species in a physically simulated 
world. Since the genes and parameters do not have explicit 
pre-defined functions, like they do in previous studies based 
on mathematical models (Yoshida et al., 2007), functional 
traits emerge naturally. This makes for more natural evolu- 
tion and allows us to discuss their emergence in context of 
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Eco-E volutionary Dynamics. 

Evolutionary process can affect ecological dynamics at 
intra- and interspecies levels. This study focuses on the 
predator-prey interactions as the key element of ecologi- 
cal systems (Legreneur et al., 2012). Predation pressures 
in food chains shape diversity and functions of organisms 
(Agrawal, 2001). Predators employ various strategies cap- 
turing their prey, and at the same time, prey employ var- 
ious protective mechanisms against their predators in na- 
ture (Edmunds, 1974), that can be regarded as the results of 
the coevolution between predators and prey. Some previous 
studies using the Artificial Life approach explored competi- 
tive coevolution (Sims, 1994a; Miconi, 2008). Our previous 
model focused on the morphology-behavior coevolution un- 
der the environments with a predator and a prey (Ito et al., 
2012, 2013a). We extend it to explore the interaction be- 
tween population and evolutionary dynamics in the context 
of the predator-prey and morphology-behavior coevolution. 

In this paper, we evolve the virtual creatures of the preda- 
tors and prey with the change in their population size in a 3D 
physically simulated environment. We analyze the relation- 
ship between the population size and the trait evolution and 
show their two different behaviors depending on the time 
scale. We then discuss and estimate these interaction and 
relationship in terms of the population and evolutionary dy- 
namics. 

Model 

We use Morphid Academy, which is an open-source simu- 
lation system (Pilat and Jacob, 2008) to evolve virtual crea- 
tures in a 3D physically simulated environment. This vir- 
tual creature model is a simplification of Sims’ Blockies 
model (Sims, 1994b) and is fully described in (Pilat and 
Jacob, 2008). The simplification in body and neural struc- 
ture reduces the evolutionary search space and has been 
demonstrated to perform well for various evolutionary tasks. 
Morphid Academy has been previously used to successfully 
evolve virtual creatures for locomotion (Pilat and Jacob, 
2008), light-following (Pilat and Jacob, 2010), and sustained 
resource foraging (Pilat et al., 2012). In addition, it has been 
used to evolve the various successful strategies in one-to-one 
interaction between a predator and a prey (Ito et al., 2012, 
2013a). We performed double coevolution of morphology - 
behavior and predator-prey couplings, presented the emer- 
gence of various morphological and behavioral strategies of 
prey against predation by predators, and analyzed the dy- 
namics of this coevolution caused by the two levels asym- 
metries (Ito et al., 2013b). 

In this paper, to represent the interaction between the 
group of predators and prey, we simulate and evaluate every 
predator and prey individuals of the both population pools 
in a shared environment (Fig. 1). Each species evolves their 
traits and change their population size depending on their 
fitness. 
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Figure 1: The virtual creatures in the 3D physically sim- 
ulated environment. The big creatures correspond to the 
evolved predators and the small creatures correspond to the 
evolved prey. The semitransparent creature represents a prey 
caught. 

Agent 

The agents are virtual creatures comprised of several 3D 
rectangular solid body parts connected with simple hinge 
joints. Their physical phenotype is developed from a di- 
rected graph (Fig. 2). The nodes represent body parts and 
the links represent joints. The genotype graph undergoes 
evolution through a genetic algorithm. We termed the root 
body part as the torso, and all the other parts as limbs. The 
controller of a virtual creature is a recurrent neural network 
embedded in body parts. There are three types of neurons: 
input, calculation and output. The input neurons represent 
sensory information from the environment, the computa- 
tional neurons process the input and the results are fed into 
other computational or output neurons, and the output neu- 
rons as joint effectors power the joints, making the creature 
move. 


Genotype graph Phenotype tree Physical phenotype 



Figure 2: The development from genotype to phenotype. 

The sensor of a creature detects a living creature belong- 
ing to the other species nearest to the virtual creature within 
a sensing range s (described in detail in (Pilat and Jacob, 
2008) and (Pilat and Jacob, 2010)). Two measures are cal- 
culated by the sensor: the angle to the sensed creature with 
respect to the main orientation axis of the creature and the 
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distance to the sensed creature. These are combined into 
one value incorporating the sign of the angle and the value 
of the distance. The result is fed into the sensory neurons 
in the network. It is important for this experiment to use 
a small sensing range s. If the creatures can detect others 
in distant location with a large s, there is little effect of the 
density of prey on the predators because the predators are al- 
ways possible to find any prey in the environment. It causes 
the decrease in the effect of the population dynamics on the 
evolution of traits. 


Evaluation 

In each generation, the predator group and the prey group 
are randomly positioned within a radius of C from the ori- 
gin of the simulation space. Every agent is positioned above 
the simulation plane and allowed to free-fall due to gravity 
during a stabilization phase. Once they become stable rest- 
ing on the ground surface, the an encounter phase for the 
evaluation begins and lasts for S simulation time steps. 

Capturing is defined as the predator touching the torso of 
the prey with any of the predator’s body parts. This defini- 
tion represents that animals have a weak point in their body. 
The captured creature is disabled and cannot be sensed until 
the end of the simulation. 

The evaluation value of each agent after the predator-prey 
encounter (the encounter phase) is calculated using Eq. 1 
and 2. The evaluation value of a predator is defined by Eq. 
1 : 


EV r 


predator 


aix{S p + (l- d t )} (&<1) 
Qtl X S p — l)? 


( 1 ) 


where represents the parameter that adjusts the size of 
evaluation. S p represents the number of successful predation 
by the focal predator. d n represents the distance from the 
prey detected by the focal predator in the final simulation 
step and do represents the distance between them when the 
focal predator began to detect that prey. This equation means 
that the predator that captures more prey and that tends to 
approach prey can obtain the larger evaluation value. 

The evaluation value of a prey is defined by Eq. 2: 


{ a 2 x (1 — (escaped, v < /3) 

0 (caught) (2) 

0 1/3 < v), 


where v represents the volume, the parameter a 2 represents 
the parameter that adjusts the size of evaluation and (3 repre- 
sents the coefficient for the maintenance cost of the larger 
volume. This definition of the evaluation value function 
means that the prey that has successfully escaped predation 
until the end of the simulation obtains a evaluation value but 
its size depends on its volume, which represents the cost for 
the maintenance of the large body. When the prey is cap- 
tured or when the volume of the prey is larger than /3, the 
evaluation value is 0. 


Evolution and Population Dynamics 

Two populations representing the predators and the prey are 
concurrently evolved for g generations using a genetic algo- 
rithm. Both population sizes PI and P2 are changed simul- 
taneously with the reproduction of the next generation. We 
used the following process for the genetic algorithm. 

Each individual has an opportunity to reproduce some 
children by mating with another individual selected ran- 
domly. The expected value of the number of offspring n 
(0 < n < M ) for the mating event is defined by the fitness 
based on the evaluation values of the both parents using Eq. 
3: 

„ . Sum of the parents’ evaluation value 

Fitness = — , (3) 

where the parameter D represents the difficulties of the re- 
production. Note that if the number of the children exceeds 
the lower (upper) limit of the population Plmin and P2 rnin 
(Plmax and P2 max ), one (no) child is created by the par- 
ents, and thus the population is kept at the lower (upper) 
limit. 

The parents produce n children through one of the ge- 
netic operators: copying (with the probability R p ), crossover 
(with R c ), and grafting (with R g ). A single point crossover 
exchanges parts of the genotype tree at the node level. The 
grafting operator grafts a randomly chosen subgraph from 
one parent onto another. A mutation is applied to the re- 
sulting child individual with the probability Rm , which ap- 
plies small changes to the whole genome (with the proba- 
bility 0.05 per gene). This change includes changes in the 
morphological node or link parameters, addition of morpho- 
logical nodes, and the addition or removal of morphologi- 
cal links. The resulting creature is processed to remove un- 
reachable nodes. The children of every individuals replaces 
the population. As a result, the population size is changed 
according the fitness of creatures. 

Results 

Experimental Setting 

In the experiments as a first step in the new direction, we as- 
sumed that the prey population evolved as described above 
while the predator population did not evolve in order to 
understand the basic dynamics caused by evolution of one 
species. For this purpose, we pre-evolved the predators in 
preliminary experiments with random prey, and some suc- 
cessfully evolved predators were used to seed the initial pop- 
ulation of predators. On the other hand, the random prey 
were used to seed the initial population. We also used the 
evolutionary parameters as follows: R p = 1.0, R c = 0.0, 
R g — 0.0 and Rm = 0.0 for the predator population with- 
out evolution; and R p = 0.8, R c = 0.1, R g = 0.1 and 
R m = 0.1 for the prey population with evolution. We fur- 
ther used the following settings of parameters: g = 1000, 
S = 100000, s = 300, C = 1500, Plmax = 50, 
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P^max ~ 50, -Pimm — 5, P2 rn j /n — 5, -Plo — 25, 
P2 0 = 25, ai * 10000, a 2 = 10000, /3 = 50, P> = 6000 
for predator, P> m 6000 for prey, and M — 3. 

Basic Behavior 

We performed 10 trials of evolutionary experiments using 
those settings. We observed a similar tendency of the popu- 
lation dynamics in all the trials. Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 show the 
typical population dynamics and the change in the average 
fitness of predators and prey, respectively. 

In these figures, the red line and the blue line represent 
the population size (fitness) of the predators and prey, re- 
spectively. In early generations, both populations were very 
low. At some point near the 250th generation, both popula- 
tions increased suddenly and then started to fluctuate signif- 
icantly. The change in the prey population was larger than 
that in the predator population in this period. After that, 
around the 600th generation, the both populations became 
very low, which is the similar to those in the early genera- 
tions. Finally, around the 750th generation, both populations 
increased again. As this shows, it has the different two pat- 
terns of the population dynamics occurred alternately. In 
addition, we see that the fitness of both populations also 
changed in synchronization with their population size. 



Figure 3: The typical result of the change in the population 
of the predators (red line) and prey (blue line). 



Figure 4: The typical result of the fitness of the predators 
(red line) and prey (blue line). 


Population and Evolutionary Dynamics 

We analyzed the relationship between the population and 
evolutionary dynamics of both populations. As the quantita- 
tive index of the evolutionary dynamics, we used the average 
volume of the body and tracked its evolution. 


Short-Term Dynamics First, we focused on the period 
from the 300th to 400th generations that showed the typ- 
ical population change in a short-term dynamics. Fig. 5 
shows the populations of the predators (red line), prey (blue 
line) and the average volume of the prey (green line). We 
observed a periodic increase and decrease of the both popu- 
lations and also observed that the change in the prey popula- 
tion preceded the change in the predator population. We esti- 
mated by time delay estimation (TDE) method (Chen et al., 
2003) that the change in the prey population was followed 
with a time lag of about 2 generations by the change in the 
predator population. 



Generation 


Figure 5: Population of the predators (red line) and prey 
(blue line) and the average volume of the prey (green line) 
from the 300th to 400th generations. 


Long-Term Dynamics Second, we focused on the rela- 
tionship in a long-term dynamics using a 30-period simple 
moving average of the indices in order to reduce the short- 
term fluctuations. Unlike those in a short-term period, the 
populations of the predators and prey changed simultane- 
ously as shown Fig. 6. Both species had large populations 
at the 0th to 200th and the 600th to 750th generations and 
had small populations at the 200th to 600th and the 750th to 
1000th generations. On the other hand, when the population 
of the prey gradually increased (decreased), the volume of 
the prey slightly decreased (increased) simultaneously. 

Trajectory Analysis We can see the difference between 
these dynamics more clearly by focusing on the typical tra- 
jectories of population and evolutionary changes in a short- 
term dynamics (A and B) and a long-term dynamics (C and 
D), shown in Fig. 7. The trajectory of the predator and prey 
populations shows a typical cyclic behavior in the short-term 
dynamics (A), which is often observed in Lotka-Volterra 
systems (Vorterra, 1926; Lotka, 1932). In this case, the tra- 
jectory of the volume and the population of the prey showed 
no clear tendency (B), and the correlation coefficient was 
—0.30. This means that there are no interactions between 
the population and evolutionary changes of the prey. 
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Figure 6: Population of the predators (red line) and prey 
(blue line) and the average volume of the prey (green line) 
smoothed by a 30-period simple moving average. 


On the other hand, the graph C shows that there is a pos- 
itive correlation between the predator and prey populations 
in the long-term dynamics. This is different from the one in 
A although we can still see small cycles in the trajectory. It 
also should be noted that, in the graph D, there is a strong 
negative correlation between the population and volume of 
the prey, and the correlation coefficient was —0.75. This 
means that there existed clear interactions between the pop- 
ulation and evolutionary changes in this long-term dynam- 
ics. We also see the oscillations of these indices occurred 
repeatedly, keeping the correlation negative. 

Thus, we can say that the mutual interactions between the 
population and evolutionary changes were observed only in 
the long-term dynamics. 

This result suggests that the population and evolution dy- 
namics had the different relationship between the short-term 
and the long-term dynamics. Especially, it is expected that 
the evolutionary dynamics strongly affected the population 
dynamics in a long-term dynamics, in contrast, it affected 
little in a short-term dynamics. 

Influence of Population Dynamics on Evolutionary 
Dynamics 

Next, we analyzed how the population dynamics affected 
the evolutionary dynamics of the prey. There are two factors 
as selection pressures on the prey: defense against predation 
and reduction in cost of defense, as is defined in Eq. 2. In our 
previous study (Ito et al., 2013a), we observed that the large 
volume was necessary for the prey to obtain the successful 
defensive strategies. Therefore, there is a trade-off between 
these two factors because the large volume is costly in our 
experiments. Theoretically, on some conditions, the change 
in the average value of a trait depends on the covariance be- 
tween the trait and its fitness or, equivalently, the regression 
coefficient of fitness on the trait multiplied by the variance of 
the trait (Steven, 1998). In this model, we focus only on the 



Figure 7: Typical trajectories of population and evolutionary 
dynamics. We used the data in Fig. 5 and Fig. 6 for plot- 
ting the graphs “A and B” and “C and D”, respectively. (A) 
The predators and prey populations in short-term dynamics. 
(B) The volume and population of the prey in short-term 
dynamics. (C) The predators and prey populations in long- 
term dynamics. (D) The volume and population of the prey 
in long-term dynamics. 


variance of the trait for simplification. We estimated from 
which selection pressure the prey population was affected 
by observing the relative variance RV C , which is defined by 
following equation: 


RV C = 


Vc 

V c -hV p 


(4) 


where V c is the variance of cost (= volume) and V p is the 
variance of the successful escape from the predation. 

Fig. 8 shows the predator population (red line) and the rel- 
ative variance of the cost (black line). The relative variance 
of the cost increased while the size of the predator popula- 
tion decreased and the relative variance of the cost decreased 
while the size of the predator population increased. There- 
fore, the pressure of the predation tends to dominate in a 
large predator population and the pressure of the cost tends 
to dominate in a small predator population. It is adaptive 
for the prey to reduce the cost in an environment in which 
the predator population is small. The prey without defensive 
strategies with the lower cost can obtain the high fitness, be- 
cause the probability of predation is low. In contrast, it is 
adaptive for the prey to increase the cost and have defensive 
strategies in an environment in which the predator popula- 
tion is large. If the prey escape from the predation by paying 
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the high cost, it is expected that they obtain the higher fitness 
than that in the case of paying a low cost because of the high 
risk of predation. 



Figure 8: The predator population (red line) and the relative 
variance of the cost (black line). 


Discussion 

We discuss the two different types of the interactions be- 
tween the population and evolutionary dynamics with differ- 
ent time scales observed in the previous experiments, which 
were illustrated in Fig. 9 and 10. In each figure, the outer 
and inner circular arrows represent the dynamics in the pop- 
ulation level (i.e., change in the size of both populations) and 
the individual level (i.e., the evolution of the volume of the 
prey), respectively. The middle circular arrows represent the 
change in the target of selection. 


population density only. In this short-term dynamics, there 
seems no clear selection pressure for the trait of the prey. It 
is assumed to be due to the fact that population dynamics of 
both species were too fast for the prey population to adapt 
to, although it is too simplistic to conclude that evolutinary 
dynamics does not affect short-term population dynamics in 
this model. 



Figure 9: The interactions between the population and evo- 
lutionary changes in the short-term dynamics. 


Long-Term Dynamics 

Fig. 10 shows their interactions in a long-term dynamics, 
which can be summarized as follows: 


Short-Term Dynamics 

Fig. 9 shows their interactions in a short-term dynamics, 
which can be summarized as follows: 


1. When the predator and prey population are small, the 
probability of predation is low. Therefore, the reduction 
in the cost of defense becomes the target of selection. 


1 . When the predator population is small, the prey popula- 
tion is increased by the low probability of predation. 

2. The increase in the density of the prey population causes 
the increase in the probability of successful predation and 
the increase the in predator population. 

3. The prey population is decreased by the large predator 
population due to the successful predation of the prey by 
the predators. 

4. Finally, the predator population decreased caused the low 
density of the prey population. The both populations re- 
turn to the step 1. 


2. The volume of the prey decreases. 

3. Because the prey with the low cost body obtain high fit- 
ness and reproduce many offspring, the population of the 
prey increases. At the same time, the increase in the 
density of the prey population causes the increase in the 
predator population. 

4. When the predator and prey population are large, the 
probability of the predation is high. Therefore, defense 
against predation becomes the target of selection. 

5. The effective defensive strategies with the large volume 
of their body invade into the population of the prey. 


This cyclic dynamics corresponds to the one observed in the 
Lotka-Volterra systems, which is caused by the change in the 


6. Because of the high cost for their large volume as well as 
the high predation pressure, they get low fitness. Thus, the 
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population of the prey decreases, which further decreases 
the population of predator. Both predator and prey popu- 
lation return to the step 1. 

In this long-term dynamics, there is enough time for the evo- 
lution process of the prey to adapt to their environmental 
condition because the change in the population of predators 
is relatively slow. Thus, the trait evolution of the prey oc- 
curred in response to the population dynamics of the preda- 
tors, which further brought about the change in the popula- 
tion dynamics. This implies that there exists an appropriate 
timescale for the complex interactions between the popula- 
tion and evolutionary dynamics to emerge. 
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Figure 10: The interactions between the population and evo- 
lutionary changes in the long-term dynamics. 

Recently, there have been various reports on the inter- 
actions between the population and evolutionary dynam- 
ics. As for the interactions in the predator-prey relation- 
ship, Yoshida et al. showed that there is a trade-off between 
the competitive ability and the defense against predation of 
the prey in rotifer-alga and phage-bacteria chemostats. The 
most competitive non-predator-resistant bacteria dominated 
initially, but as rotifer densities increased, the more predator- 
resistant bacteria dominated (Yoshida et al., 2004). They 
also showed that the predator or pathogen can exhibit large- 
amplitude cycles while the abundance of the prey or host 
remains essentially constant (Yoshida et al., 2007). They 
found that, in such a situation, there exist the cryptic cy- 
cles of interactions between these species through the rapid 
evolution of the frequencies of defended and undefended 
prey. Sanchez and Gore also demonstrated the presence of a 
strong feedback loop between population dynamics and the 
evolutionary dynamics of a social microbial gene, SUC2, 
in laboratory yeast populations whose cooperative growth 


is mediated by the SUC2 gene (Sanchez and Gore, 2013). 
They showed that the eco-evolutionary trajectories of the 
population density and the gene frequency spiral in the den- 
sity/frequency phase space. The long-term dynamics ob- 
served in our experiments is expected to be the first demon- 
stration of such eco-evolutionary feedbacks in a 3D artificial 
creature model. We believe that our approach allows us to 
analyze the emergent process of various morphological and 
behavioral strategies in this context. 

Conclusion 

We presented the results of evolutionary experiments in- 
vestigating the interaction between the population dynamics 
and the trait evolution of a predator-prey scenario in a 3D 
physically simulated environment. The morphologies and 
behaviors of virtual prey creatures are evolved using a ge- 
netic algorithm based on the predation interactions between 
predators and prey. We also changed the population size of 
both species depending on the fitness of individuals. 

We found the different interactions between population 
and evolutionary dynamics at short and long timescales. 
When we focused on the short-term dynamics, we observed 
a simple cyclical dynamics of the population of predators 
and prey, which corresponds to a Lotka-Volterra type pop- 
ulation dynamics. This is because the population dynamics 
was too fast for the evolutionary dynamics to adapt to. In 
contrast, when we focused on the long-term dynamics, we 
observed the complex interactions between the population 
dynamics of both species and the evolutionary dynamics of 
the trait of prey. Specifically, we found the inverse correla- 
tion between the population sizes and the average volume of 
the prey, and their continual fluctuations, yielding the emer- 
gence of defensive and non-defensive morphological strate- 
gies of prey. This is due to the fact that the target of selec- 
tion for the prey switched between defense against predation 
and reduction in cost of defense depending on the population 
size of predators. 

That is, the change in the population size caused the 
change in the selection pressure and the change in the trait 
caused the population change. We believe that such dynam- 
ics can be observed in predator-prey scenarios both in artifi- 
cial frameworks and in nature. 

Our model could be extended in various directions. One 
obvious direction would be to evolve the predators simulta- 
neously. Such extended evolutionary experiments may show 
the population and evolutionary dynamics in the predator- 
prey relationship more clearly. Furthermore, we believe 
that the dynamics selection pressure exerted by an evolving 
predator would likely be a major factor in shaping the popu- 
lation and evolutionary dynamics, leading to more complex 
dynamics than the monotonous repetition of a similar evolu- 
tion of the volume observed in this paper. Another direction 
would be to add intra- species interaction to support group 
hunting and prey herding behaviors and shed light on their 
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effect on the population dynamics. 
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Abstract 

The issue of how complex organismal features and functions 
arise through evolution remains a topic of great interest to 
researchers. We used digital organisms to investigate how 
simpler capabilities that evolved earlier may provide step- 
ping stones for evolving new features. Populations of digi- 
tal organisms evolved in environments of varying complexity 
where survival required different uses of memory. We con- 
ducted experiments that used different initial ancestors for 
populations: (1) an ancestor with only the ability to self- 
replicate, evolved in each of the four types of experimen- 
tal environments; (2) successful organisms from one envi- 
ronment seeded populations that continued to evolve in one 
additional environment (“one level” transfer); (3) successful 
organisms were transferred progressively from the simplest 
environment to the most complex (“waterfall” transfer). We 
found that the difference in performance of the most success- 
ful organisms at the end of evolution was significantly differ- 
ent (1) when the original environment differed little from the 
new environment, and (2) when the original environment pro- 
duced adaptations that provided memory and use of previous 
life experience. 

Introduction 

In order to survive, organisms have evolved many com- 
plex adaptations. Even simple organisms have complex 
functions and structures. Bacteria communicate using se- 
creted molecules to coordinate the behavior of the group. 
In other organisms, complex hierarchical regulatory circuits 
have evolved to integrate and process sensory information 
(Brelles-Marino and Bedmar, 2001). Many complex adap- 
tations gave rise to brains that are capable of extracting pat- 
terns from a noisy, non- stationary, and often unpredictable 
environment. Brains control and coordinate movement, 
form memories, and construct models of the world and its 
dynamics (Koch and Laurent, 1999). 

The manner in which complex features such as brains 
evolve is a key issue in evolutionary biology. Insight into 
this issue helps explain the presence of biological complex- 
ity and provides inspiration to computer scientists and engi- 
neers. Investigating the evolution of complexity can provide 
guidance in how we create and use new technologies, includ- 
ing drug therapies, the Internet, and self-replicating robots. 


Trying to find effective ways to improve on these technolo- 
gies is challenging, but identifying how basic elements affect 
complexity may lead to new and more effective solutions to 
complex problems. 

Coyne (2009) describes natural selection as a “tinkerer,” 
doing the best it can with what is available at the time. In 
the natural world, evolution through natural selection has 
repeatedly produced highly complex traits. To understand 
the details of how evolution produces something as complex 
as a brain, we would need a perfect fossil record, ideally 
including the genetic information for the entire line of de- 
scent. This ideal situation rarely exists in the natural world, 
making such analysis hard to perform in living organisms. 
Digital evolution, an approach within the larger discipline of 
artificial life, offers a potential solution to many of the prob- 
lems involved with studying evolution in living organisms. 
Digital evolution systems allow us to track evolution as it 
occurs, producing the complete record we need for analysis. 
Researchers can observe and analyze the evolving popula- 
tion without disturbing the environment, something that is 
nearly impossible to do in natural systems. Investigators are 
also able to control most aspects of the evolutionary envi- 
ronment so that hypotheses can be tested with proper exper- 
imental control. This degree of control is difficult to achieve 
with natural systems. 

Many researchers have explored issues of complexity. 
The notion of complexity can be viewed in a number of 
ways. These different perspectives are reflected in the va- 
riety of approaches to exploring the topic. Adami et al. 
(2000) measured genomic complexity in digital organisms 
using information theory. Adami et al. showed that ge- 
nomic complexity increases under the influence of natural 
selection, as mutations that allow organisms to survive (i.e., 
informative mutations) are preserved in the genome. Gold- 
stein (2009) applied fluid dynamics principles to the ques- 
tion of the evolution of multicellularity, hypothesizing that 
the transition to multicellularity was connected to compet- 
ing aspects of fluid dynamics. Lenski et al. (2003) provided 
a strong demonstration of the emergence of functional com- 
plexity , the degree of complexity of the realized function. 
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Their study showed that there are functional relations be- 
tween simpler and more complex functions, and that simpler 
functions may be used to evolve more complex functions. In 
that study, Avida organisms evolved to perform nine logic 
functions of increasing complexity. Of the 50 experimental 
populations, 23 populations evolved the most complex task, 
logical equals (EQU). In another set of experiments for the 
study, organisms were rewarded for performing EQU, but 
not for performing any of the simpler tasks. In this setup, 
none of the populations evolved EQU. The authors’ analy- 
sis revealed that the complex task required building blocks 
provided by the simpler tasks that came earlier in evolution. 

In this paper, we present results related to the evolution 
of functional complexity. Digital organisms evolved in dif- 
ferent environments where success required different uses 
of memory. The complexity of the task related to the level 
of memory use required to execute the task. To test the hy- 
pothesis that simpler functions that evolved earlier provided 
building blocks for more complex functions, we used three 
treatments with different initial ancestors for the evolving 
populations. 

Avida Overview 

The Avida Digital Evolution platform (Ofria and Wilke, 
2004) places a population of self-replicating computer pro- 
grams (called digital organisms or Avidians) in a compu- 
tational environment. Avida provides the basic ingredients 
necessary for evolution: replication, competition and varia- 
tion (Dennett, 2002). 

The Avida world, or population grid, is a two-dimensional 
grid of cells, each of which may contain at most one digi- 
tal organism. Each individual organism is made of a circu- 
lar list of assembly language-like instructions, its “genome,” 
and a virtual central processing unit (CPU). The standard 
Avida virtual CPU consists of three registers, two stacks, 
and several heads. Each instruction in the genome modifies 
the virtual CPU, and the cost of executing the instructions is 
measured in virtual CPU cycles. Avidians perform all inter- 
nal operations and interact with the world through executing 
their instructions. 

Most Avida experiments are seeded with a simple self- 
replicating ancestor, i.e., an organism that has only the abil- 
ity to copy itself into a space of memory that will be- 
come its offspring. When the digital organisms copy them- 
selves (i.e., self-replicate), there is a possibility for varia- 
tions, or mutations. Mutations in Avida can be an addition, 
deletion, or change of Avida instructions in the offspring’s 
genome. When an organism has finished its replication, the 
offspring’s genome is divided from that of the parent, and 
the offspring is placed in a grid cell in the population grid, 
replacing any other organism that occupied that location. 
Thus, the fundamental competition in Avida is created by the 
limited space in the environment. An Avidian that can repli- 
cate faster has an advantage over slower replicators because 


the faster replicating organism will have a higher probabil- 
ity of more descendants in future populations than a slower 
Avidian. Execution speed is variable, and is determined in 
part by an organism’s metabolic rate. The metabolic rate is 
used to allocate virtual CPU cycles, and a higher metabolic 
rate increases the speed the Avidian can execute instructions 
by allocating it more virtual CPU cycles in the current time 
slice. Avidians may increase their metabolic rate by per- 
forming tasks related to success, such as performing logic 
operations or following a path. 

In our experiments, we use an Avida environment type 
called the state grid (Grabowski et al., 2010, 2011, 2012, 
2013). The state grid, or behavior grid, is a virtual environ- 
ment separate from the Avida population grid, where each 
organism has separate information about its environment. 
While a digital organism stays in the same position in the 
Avida population grid, each Avidian has a virtual grid where 
it can move independently of other organisms in the popu- 
lation. The only interaction between individuals in behav- 
ior grid experiments is when a newly produced offspring re- 
places another organism in the population grid. The behav- 
ior grid allows simplification of the experimental design and 
implementation of experiments, is easily defined and under- 
stood by human experimenters, and runs with efficiency and 
relatively low computational overhead. 

Methods 

Evolutionary environments 

Each behavior grid contains a single path for the Avidians to 
follow. The path is formed by placing a sensory cue in each 
grid cell. Avidians may sense the cue in the cell if they ex- 
ecute a sensing instruction. The cues do not provide any in- 
formation to the organisms about what to do with the sensory 
information; organisms must decide what use to make of the 
sensory cue, if any. The concept behind the environments 
is that an organism moves around the behavior grid envi- 
ronment, encountering different states that either increase or 
decrease the organism’s energy by increasing or decreasing 
the metabolic rate bonus. When an organism moves along 
the path, it encounters “food” states that supply more energy 
than the amount of energy lost through movement. If an or- 
ganism moves to a location off the path, it will not receive 
energy since those cells do not contain food. The more steps 
the organism takes off the path, the greater the amount of 
energy wasted, reducing the overall metabolic rate bonus. 
Organisms that move along the food path build up energy, 
and are able to execute at an accelerated rate. 

The environmental cues or signals in the behavior grid 
paths vary depending on the experimental design. We used 
the following cues to construct behavior grid paths: 

• Empty : indicates that the organism is off the path. Move- 
ment in empty cells reduces metabolic rate bonus. 
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Figure 1 : Example environment for the General-turn (GT) 
experiments. GT environments contain all sensory cues used 
to construct behavior grid paths. 


• Nutrient : indicates that a cell is on the path and con- 
tributes to the metabolic rate bonus the first time that the 
organism occupies the cell. 

• Directional cue : signals a turn (either right or left) in the 
path. All turns are 45° increments. Turn cues are treated 
as nutrients, adding to the metabolic rate bonus. 

• General-turn cue : signals the repetition of the most re- 
cently encountered directional cue and also contributes to 
the metabolic bonus. 

Different environments are created by using different cues 
for the paths. The configurations of our paths were inspired 
by maze-following experiments with honey bees (Zhang 
et al., 1996). For our experiments, we used the following 
environment types: 

• Single-turn (ST): paths that have directional cues in only 
one direction, right or left. 

• Right-left ( RL ): environments containing both left and 
right directional cues in the same environment. 

• Cue-first (CF): the first turn signal (i.e., right or left di- 
rectional cue) in the environment specifies the direction 
of the rest of the turns, which are indicated by general 
turn cues. All turns in each environment are in the same 
direction (right or left). 


• General-turn (GT): contains a combination of left and 
right directional cues, along with the general turn cue. 
The explicit directional cue appears when the direction of 
turn changes from the preceding turn ( e.g ., when the last 
turn was to the right and the current turn is to the left). 
Otherwise, the general turn cue appears. Figure 1 shows 
an example GT environment. 

Each environment is slightly more complex than the pre- 
vious one in terms of the memory needed for success in 
the environment. In ST environments, Avidians must han- 
dle only one directional cue type in each environment. For 
RL environments, organisms must respond to both types of 
directional cues. The ST and RL environments require only 
a simple mapping from the sensory input to the necessary 
action. The CF and GT environments, however, require that 
organisms make behavioral decisions based on both the cur- 
rent sensory input and past life experience. In CF environ- 
ments, that experience is the specific directional cue that was 
sensed at the first turn on the path. Once the organism suc- 
cessfully maps the general turn to that initial explicit direc- 
tional cue, it does not need to update that mapping during its 
lifetime. For GT environments, the organism must remem- 
ber the most recent directional cue. GT environments re- 
quire the ability to remember the last directional cue and up- 
date that memory at irregular intervals while traversing the 
path. A successful solution for the GT environment is also a 
successful solution for all the other environments. Each en- 
vironment is a sub-problem of the subsequent environment. 

Organisms receive a metabolic rate bonus for a path 
traversal task (Grabowski et al., 2010), accruing increas- 
ing bonuses as they move farther on the path. If an organ- 
ism travels the entire path without stepping off, it receives 
the maximum possible bonus. Organisms receive the bonus 
only for the first time they enter a path cell, discouraging 
them from evolving to oscillate between cells. Any move- 
ment off the path is considered a waste of energy, and there- 
fore all movement off the path reduces metabolic bonus. 

Task quality (TQ) provides a measure of how well an or- 
ganism traverses a path, reflecting the proportion of the path 
an organism travelled without making mistakes. The calcu- 
lation of task quality is simply 

TQ — ((valid — empty) / pathLength) 

where (valid — empty ) is the difference of the count of 
unique (i.e., non-duplicate) path cells encountered (valid) 
and the total count of empty cells (empty ) encountered, and 
pathLength is the total count of path cells (nutrients and di- 
rectional cues). Task quality must remain non-negative. If 
valid — empty becomes negative, task quality is set to 0. 
Task quality values range from 0 to 1 , with 1 the best possi- 
ble task quality value. Avida tracks the task quality through- 
out evolution, recording the maximum task quality (MTQ). 
The MTQ value is the highest task quality among all or- 
ganisms in the population at the moment the measurement 
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Figure 2: Control experiments. Populations in all exper- 
imental environments were seeded with the simple self- 
replicating ancestor (a digital organism with only the ability 
to replicate). 


is recorded. To provide aggregate task quality information 
across all populations, we use the average maximum task 
quality (AMTQ). AMTQ takes the average of the MTQ val- 
ues for all populations at each recorded time point, allowing 
us to look at what happened to the MTQ values throughout 
evolution. 

Experimental Setup 

We used three treatments for experiments, one which served 
as a control and two experimental treatments. For the con- 
trol (Figure 2), we seeded populations in each of the four 
environment types described above (ST, RL, CF, GT) with 
an organism with only the ability to replicate. The control 
populations established a baseline against which to compare 
the experimental populations, and replicated results of ear- 
lier work (Grabowski et al., 2010, 2011, 2012). For each 
type of environment, we used eight different path configura- 
tions. Each organism was assigned a path at random when 
it was placed in the population grid. All experiments ran for 
250,000 updates (the native unit of time in Avida, equivalent 
to around 10,000 generations in these experiments). 

The purpose of the experimental treatments was to probe 
how earlier adaptations affect further evolution. For these 
experiments, organisms that evolved in one environment 
were transferred to, and continued to involve in, a differ- 
ent environment. For both treatments described below, we 
ranked the populations by maximum task quality at the end 
of evolution and took the best organism from each of the 
top five populations. Each of these five organisms served as 
the initial ancestor for ten new populations in the new envi- 
ronment. Experimental treatments differed according to the 
number of different environments organisms were exposed 
to during evolution, as described below. 

1. Experiment 1: “One level” transfer. The top five or- 
ganisms from each of the first three environments in the 
control experiments (ST, RL, CF) were transferred to the 
next most difficult environment. The one level transfers 
are illustrated in Figure 3. 



Figure 3: One level transfer experiments. Populations in all 
experimental environments were seeded with organisms that 
had evolved in one prior environment. 


2. Experiment 2: “Waterfall” transfer. In this treatment, 
evolved organisms were transferred progressively from 
the simplest environment (ST) through the most complex 
environment (GT). Evolved organisms from the ST con- 
trol experiments served as the ancestors for the RL en- 
vironment populations, as described above (see Experi- 
mental Setup). After evolution in this new environment, 
the most successful organisms became the ancestors for 
populations in both the CF and GT environments. After 
additional evolution in the CF environment, successful or- 
ganisms seeded more GT environment populations (Fig- 
ure 4). 

In both experimental treatments, we used two differ- 
ent transfer “pathways” into GT environments (RL to GT, 
and CF to GT). This approach allowed us to test which 
sub-problem — and its corresponding previously evolved 
ability — bestowed more of an advantage, the ability to han- 
dle both right and left turns in the same path or the ability to 
remember a past action. 

Results and Discussion 

One Level Transfer Experiments 

As described above, the ancestor organisms for these exper- 
iments were the highest fitness organisms from the top five 
control populations, ranked by task quality. Each of the five 
organisms was the ancestor for ten new populations in the 
transfer environment. Not all of the new populations sur- 
vived the transfer, i.e., some populations died out before the 
planned end of the experiment. Table 1 summarizes MTQ 
and survival information for the one level transfer experi- 
ments. 
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Figure 4: Waterfall transfer experiments. Top organisms 
from the control experiments in the ST environment seeded 
new populations that evolved further in RL environments. 
Organisms from the most successful of those populations 
then seeded new populations in CF and GT environments. 
After more evolution in the CF environment, organisms 
from top performing populations seeded new populations in 
the GT environment. 


Single-turn to Right-left environments (ST-RL) The top 

five ranking organisms from ST environments were trans- 
ferred to RL environments. Since these organisms’ ances- 
tors were exposed to both right and left turn paths during 
the course of evolution in the ST environment, we hypoth- 
esized that the transfer populations would be able to evolve 
a solution faster than the control populations that evolved 
from scratch ( de novo). Our data support this hypothesis. 
In fact, the transfer populations evolved the capability to tra- 
verse the entire path correctly in a short time, and maintained 
that ability throughout the duration of the experiments. The 
difference in maximum task quality (MTQ) values between 
the transfer populations and the populations evolved de novo 
is statistically significant (Mann- Whitney, p < 0.05). Fig- 
ure 5 shows the distributions of the MTQ values at the end of 
evolution for both treatments, illustrating that all the ST-RL 
transfer populations have TQ values very near 1.0. The ST 
control populations have a high mean, but more variation in 
the overall distribution of TQ values. 

Right-left to Cue-first environments (RL-CF). In the the 

Right-left to Cue-first (RL-CF) transfer experiments, only 
two of the five seed organisms survived the transfer to the 
new environment. Thus, only 20 of 50 populations survived 
to the end of the experiment. All of the surviving popula- 
tions come from the third and fifth ranked organisms trans- 
ferred from the RL environment. 

Figure 6 shows that the AMTQ of the transfer popula- 
tions was higher than that of the control populations at the 
beginning of the experiments. As evolution progressed, the 
AMTQ of the control populations passed that of the transfer 



Figure 5: One level transfer experiments, Single-turn to 
Right-left environments (ST-RL) and Control. Top organ- 
isms from the control experiments in the ST environment 
seeded new populations that evolved further in RL environ- 
ments. Plot shows the distribution of maximum task quality 
(MTQ) values for all replicate populations at the end of evo- 
lution for the two treatments. The difference in the MTQ 
values is significant (Mann- Whitney, p < 0.05). 


populations. Although some of the individual transfer pop- 
ulations did well, in general they did not fare as well as the 
control populations that evolved from scratch in the CF envi- 
ronments. Of all of the transfer populations that survived to 
experiment completion, only two produced organisms that 
were able to successfully traverse the Cue-first environment 
paths. Both of these organisms evolved from the fifth-ranked 
transfer ancestor. 

Right-left to General-turn environments (RL-GT). The 

results of the Right-left to General-turn (RL-GT) transfer ex- 
periments echo those of the RL-CF experiments. Only 20 
of 50 populations survived the experiment, with ten of the 
surviving populations descended from the third-ranked seed 
organism, and the other ten from the fifth-ranked seed or- 
ganism. Figure 7 shows the AMTQ values for all treatments 
for GT environments (control populations, RL-CF transfers, 
and experiments discussed in the next two sections, CF-GT 
transfers, and waterfall transfers). The AMTQ of the GT 
and the RL-GT experiments are very close to each other. 
At the beginning of evolution, the transfer populations per- 
form better than the controls. As evolution continues, the 
control populations surpass the AMTQ of the transfer pop- 
ulations. The transfer populations appear to evolve some 
improvements at intervals, so that the AMTQ of the transfer 
populations approaches that of the control populations. The 
populations that evolved from scratch steadily increase per- 
formance over time, but are surpassed by the transfer pop- 
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Figure 6: One level transfer experiments, Right-left to Cue- 
first environments (RL-CF), and Control. Top organisms 
from the control experiments in the RL environment seeded 
new populations that evolved further in CF environments. 
Transfer populations initially had higher task quality than 
the control populations, but failed to make much progress 
over evolution. The control experiments continued to im- 
prove slowly throughout the course of evolution, ending the 
experiment with a significantly higher AMTQ than the trans- 
fer populations (Mann- Whitney, p < 0.05). 


ulations just before the experiment finishes. However, the 
difference in AMTQ at the end of experiments is not signif- 
icant (Mann-Whitney, p > 0.05). The individual organism 
with the greatest task quality was from a RL-GT transfer 
population, and had an AMTQ of 0.9926, indicating near 
perfect traversal of the path. Figure 8 shows the distribution 
of MTQ values for the RL-GT populations and the control 
GT populations. 

Cue-first to General-turn environments (CF-GT). 

Some of the most interesting results came from the Cue-first 
to General-turn transfer experiments (CF-GT). 28 of 50 
populations survived the experiment, with surviving popu- 
lations descended from the first, second and fourth ranked 
seed organisms. 

Figure 7 shows that the CF-GT produced the best AMTQ 
among the GT experiments for all treatments discussed so 
far. The transfer populations performed better than pop- 
ulations from other treatments from the start, reaching an 
AMTQ of 0.5 before the midpoint of the experiment, with a 
steady increase throughout the remainder of evolution. By 
the end of the experiment the populations had an AMTQ 
greater than 0.6. Figure 8 shows the MTQ distribution 
from the GT, the RL-GT, and CF-GT experiments. There 
is a significant statistical difference between the CF-GT 


Experiment 

Surviving 

Replicates 

Replicates with 

MTQ > 0.9 

ST-RL 

40 

40 

RL-CF 

20 

2 

RL-GT 

20 

4 

CF-GT 

28 

7 


Table 1: Summary of one level transfer experiments. “Ex- 
periment” identifies the evolutionary environment of the 
ancestor and the environment to which the evolved organ- 
isms were transferred. For example, “ST-RL” denotes that 
the ancestor evolved first in the ST (Single-turn) environ- 
ment and was then transferred to the RL (Right-left) envi- 
ronment. “Surviving Replicates” is the total number of 
replicates (populations) that survived until the end of the ex- 
periment in the new environment. “Replicates with MTQ 
> 0.9” gives the number of surviving populations that pro- 
duced a Maximum Task Quality (MTQ) above 0.9 at the end 
of evolution. 


and the other two groups, GT and RL-GT (Kruskal- Wallis, 
p < 0.05). 

Waterfall Transfer Experiments 

The waterfall transfer experiments begin with the control ex- 
periments evolving in ST environments. The top five organ- 
isms from the ST control experiment are then used to seed 
populations in RL environments. The top five organisms 
from these transfer populations are used to seed populations 
in both CF and GT environments. Finally, the top five or- 
ganisms from the CF transfer populations seed new popula- 
tions in GT environments. In the one level transfer exper- 
iments discussed above, many populations did not survive 
the transfer to the new environment. Survival was not an is- 
sue, however, in the waterfall transfer experiments, since all 
the populations survived to the end of the experiments. 

ST-RL-GT Waterfall Transfer. The ST-RL-GT waterfall 
experiments produced the lowest AMTQ among all the treat- 
ments discussed so far. Figure 7 shows the AMTQ for GT 
populations from all treatments. During the first half of the 
experiment, the performance of the populations is similar to 
that of the populations from RL-GT one level transfer ex- 
periments. After that time, improvement appears to level 
off. At the end the experiment, these populations have the 
lowest AMTQ among all treatments. Figure 8 shows the 
MTQ distribution for all treatments in the GT environment. 
The difference between between AMTQ values for the treat- 
ments is statistically significant (Kruskal- Wallis, p < 0.5). 

ST-RL-CF-GT Waterfall Transfer. The ST-RL-CF-GT 
waterfall experiment has the second highest AMTQ values 
among all treatments in the GT environment (Figure 7). The 
ST-RL-CF-GT populations increase their AMTQ quickly at 
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Figure 7: General-turn environment (GT), all treatments: 
ST-RL-GT waterfall experiments, ST-RL-CF-GT waterfall 
experiments, one level transfer experiments (RT-GT and CF- 
GT) and Control. The plot shows that the transferred CF- 
GT organism has the best AMTQ, while the ST-RL-GT has 
the lowest AMTQ among all treatments. The difference in 
AMTQ values between treatments was significant (Kruskal- 
Wallis test, p < 0.05). 


the start of evolution, reaching an AMTQ above 0.4 with 
more than 90% of the experiment’s time remaining. After 
the impressive start, however, improvement levels off, end- 
ing the experiment with an AMTQ value near 0.5 at the end 
of the experiment. Figure 8 shows the MTQ distributions 
from all treatments in the GT environment (Control, RL-GT, 
CF-GT, ST-RL-GT, and ST-RL-CF-GT). The difference be- 
tween the MTQ distributions is significant (Kruskal- Wallis, 
p < 0.05). Table 2 gives a summary of the waterfall trans- 
fer experiments, showing the waterfall path (ST-RL-GT, or 
ST-RL-CF-GT) and the number of replicates that had MTQ 
value above 0.9. Similar to the one level transfer popula- 
tions, the waterfall transfers from the CF environment had 
better MTQ, and a higher number of populations with MTQ 
value above 0.9. 


Experiment 

Replicates with 

MTQ > 0.9 

ST-RL-GT 

6 

ST-RL-CF-GT 

23 


Table 2: Summary of waterfall transfer experiments, show- 
ing the waterfall path (ST-RL-GT, or ST-RL-CF-GT) and the 
number of replicates that had MTQ greater than 0.9. All 50 
populations in each pathway survived to the end of the ex- 
periments in these treatments. 


Figure 8: General-turn environment (GT), all treatments: 
ST-RL-GT waterfall experiments, ST-RL-CF-GT waterfall 
experiments, one level transfer experiments (RT-GT and CF- 
GT) and Control. Plot showing the distribution of MTQ val- 
ues at the end of evolution for the different treatments. The 
difference in the MTQ values is significant (Kruskal- Wallis, 
p < 0.05). 


Conclusions and Future Work 

Our results provide mixed support for our hypothesis that 
earlier evolution will provide building blocks for evolving 
more complex functions. We observed strong effects of ad- 
vantages bestowed by prior evolution in the one level ST- 
RL and CF-GT transfer experiments. From one perspective, 
these results are not surprising. Intuitively, some environ- 
ments equipped organisms with more stepping stones toward 
the new environment than others. Organisms that evolved 
in the ST environment were exposed to both right and left 
turn environments over the course of evolution. Successful 
organisms would be able to react to both directional cues, 
providing an important advantage when transferred to RL 
environments. The critical ability that evolved in the CF en- 
vironments was memory, the same fundamental capability 
that was needed for success in the GT environments. If or- 
ganisms were capable of remembering past experience from 
the start of evolution in GT environments, evolution only 
needed to tinker with the use of memory to suit the details of 
the new environment. The RL environment did not provide 
this critical stepping stone required for success in the CF or 
GT environment. Success in RL environments required that 
organisms correctly recognize and react to the directional 
cues, with no memory needed. Thus, organisms that evolved 
initially in RL environments lacked the key memory ability 
needed for either the CF or GT environment. 

We were initially somewhat puzzled by the lack of advan- 
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tage provided by earlier evolution in the waterfall transfer 
experiments. We suggest some possible explanations for the 
results. First, perhaps the other environments are too sim- 
ple, and the differences in demands between environments 
are not pronounced enough to produce a significant effect. 
A second explanation is that the solutions that evolved ear- 
lier were not easily modified by more evolution. In other 
words, perhaps the solutions were not sufficiently evolvable. 
Both the lackluster performance of the transfer populations 
and the high mortality rate of one level transfer populations 
suggest that low evolvability may be an issue. The notice- 
ably bad performance of the ST-RL-GT transfer populations 
reinforces this possible explanation. We have several av- 
enues in mind for exploring this issue. We will do addi- 
tional analysis on evolved genomes for evidence of over- 
specialization, such as high redundancy or large genomes. 
We will also analyze the structure and algorithms of se- 
lected evolved genomes to identify features that are tuned 
to a specific environment. Such tuning may be evidence for 
over-specialization. Experiments of long duration may also 
lead to a high degree of specialization or other factors that 
impact evolvability. For all three treatments, experiments 
were given a relatively long run time (250,000 Avida up- 
dates, around 10,000 generations on average). That length 
of time is more than enough for a particular solution to tune 
to the initial environment to such a degree that transferred 
organisms cannot survive the new environment. We plan to 
test this hypothesis with another series of experiments with 
shorter durations before transfers occur. 

Another possible explanation for the waterfall transfer re- 
sults is a bottleneck effect from using only the top five indi- 
viduals as seeds for new populations. In addition to the loss 
of genetic diversity through the bottleneck, effects of ran- 
dom drift may be amplified. To counter these issues, we will 
do new experiments in which we seed new populations with 
an entire population from a prior environment. 

The difference in survival rates between one level and wa- 
terfall transfers was also interesting. We plan to repeat our 
experiments while controlling the seed values used by Avida 
at the start of experiments, so that the waterfall transfer ex- 
periments use the same seed values as the one level transfer 
experiments. By doing this, we can test for whether the poor 
performance in the waterfall transfer experiments is related 
to bad luck in random seeds, or a more substantive effect. 

We would also like to take the evolved genomes from the 
various experiments and analyze them in terms of informa- 
tion content, to provide a more quantitative view of the infor- 
mation required for these environments. Such analysis will 
help us to design improved environments and measurements 
for exploring the evolution of functional complexity. 
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Abstract 

Within the context of evolution, an altruistic act that bene- 
fits the receiving individual at the expense of the acting in- 
dividual is a puzzling phenomenon. An extreme form of al- 
truism can be found in colicinogenic E. coli. These suicidal 
altruists explode, releasing colicins that kill unrelated indi- 
viduals, which are not colicin resistant. By committing sui- 
cide, the altruist makes it more likely that its kin will have 
less competition. The benefits of this strategy rely on the 
number of competitors and kin nearby. If the organism ex- 
plodes at an inopportune time, the suicidal act may not harm 
any competitors. Communication could enable organisms to 
act altruistically when environmental conditions suggest that 
that strategy would be most beneficial. Quorum sensing is a 
form of communication in which bacteria produce a protein 
and gauge the amount of that protein around them. Quorum 
sensing is one means by which bacteria sense the biotic fac- 
tors around them and determine when to produce products, 
such as antibiotics, that influence competition. Suicidal altru- 
ists could use quorum sensing to determine when exploding 
is most beneficial, but it is challenging to study the selec- 
tive forces at work in microbes. To address these challenges, 
we use digital evolution (a form of experimental evolution 
that uses self-replicating computer programs as organisms) 
to investigate the effects of enabling altruistic organisms to 
communicate via quorum sensing. We found that quorum- 
sensing altruists killed a greater number of competitors per 
explosion, winning competitions against non-communicative 
altruists. These findings indicate that quorum sensing could 
increase the beneficial effect of altruism and the suite of con- 
ditions under which it will evolve. 

Introduction 

An organism behaves altruistically when it performs an ac- 
tion that lowers its own fitness in order to increase the fitness 
of another organism (West et al., 2007). Altruistic organisms 
ranging from bacteria to humans are found frequently in na- 
ture (Chao and Levin, 1981; Bowles, 2006). We might ex- 
pect that any altruistic genes should be selected against be- 
cause the altruistic organism will have a lower fitness than 
a non-altruistic organism benefitting from an altruistic act 
(a “cheater”). A particularly challenging form of altruism 
to explain is suicidal altruism, where the altruistic organ- 
ism dies to increase the fitness of other organisms (Velicer 


et al., 2000; Khare et al., 2009). However, inclusive fit- 
ness theory and multi-level selection theory both describe 
conditions under which altruism-even suicidal altruism-can 
evolve (Traulsen, 2006; Hamilton, 1963). According to in- 
clusive fitness theory, altruism is favored by selection when 
an organism’s altruistic action directly benefits its kin, who 
are likely to share the same altruistic gene(s) (Khare et al., 
2009). However, an open question is how do altruistic or- 
ganisms know when to behave altruistically? For example, 
how do altruistic organisms know when their kin surround 
them and would benefit from their actions? 

Under certain conditions, colicinogenic E. coli commit 
suicide to kill nearby competitors and thus free resources for 
their kin (Chao and Levin, 1981). Specifically, these E. coli 
stochastically produce a toxin until they explode. Once an 
E. coli explodes, the toxin is released, killing all surround- 
ing organisms that are not resistant. Because the explod- 
ing organism’s kin are usually resistant to the toxin, they 
survive the explosion and benefit from the decrease in sur- 
rounding competition for resources (Chao and Levin, 1981). 
However, the prevailing environmental conditions, such as 
the number of competitors and kin surrounding the altruis- 
tic organism, determine the benefits of the suicidal action. 
Specifically, when an organism explodes, it is possible that 
either competitors are not present (and thus the explosion 
does not affect the competition for resources) or kin are not 
nearby (and thus are unable to take advantage of the accessi- 
ble resources). In both of these cases, the altruistic organism 
committed suicide without providing any benefit to its kin. 

An organism that can communicate with constituents to 
gain information about its environment could potentially 
improve decisions regarding when to perform altruistic ac- 
tions. Quorum sensing is a type of communication found in 
many species of bacteria (Diggle et al., 2007; Davies, 1998), 
whereby the bacteria can assess how many constituent or- 
ganisms surround them. Quorum sensing involves an or- 
ganism releasing a small amount of a signaling protein and 
gauging the amount of that same protein that has been re- 
leased by other bacteria around it (Bassler, 2002). A num- 
ber of organisms combine quorum sensing with antibiotic 
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production to strategically kill competitors (Chandler et al., 
2012). In these situations, producing an antibiotic is an ex- 
pensive action and requires the cooperation of other con- 
stituents to produce enough to harm competitors. If too few 
organisms are producing the antibiotic, the action is expen- 
sive and does not accrue any benefits. However, if the organ- 
isms achieve quorum and ensure that enough constituents 
are also producing the antibiotic, then it is likely they can 
harm or kill the competitor. Thus, quorum sensing is used 
to enable organisms to determine whether the environmental 
conditions are favorable to perform expensive and possibly 
altruistic acts. 

In this study, we explore whether altruistic organisms 
that do not have access to information about their envi- 
ronment would benefit from quorum- sensing capabilities. 
While enabling colicinogenic E. coli to use quorum sens- 
ing would determine the benefit of such a strategy, the chal- 
lenges involved with performing that experiment are numer- 
ous. They include the difficulty associated with evolving 
complex traits, such as quorum sensing and suicidal altru- 
ism, and the generation time of E. coli. To address these 
experimental challenges, we use Avida, a digital evolution 
system (Ofria and Wilke, 2004). Within Avida, computer 
programs (“digital organisms”) self-replicate with a chance 
of mutation and compete for space within their environment. 
Avida has been used to study evolutionary topics such as 
division of labor (Goldsby et al., 2012) and the evolution 
of biological complexity (Lenski et al., 2003). Addition- 
ally, Avida has been used to study suicidal altruism (Goings 
et al., 2004) and quorum sensing (Beckmann and McKin- 
ley, 2009) in isolation, making it the ideal platform for evo- 
lution experiments that combine these two complex traits. 
In this study, we use digital organisms that explode based 
on stochastic factors and quorum- sensing information when 
available. When an organism explodes, it kills competitors, 
and thus behaves similarly to colicinogenic E. coli. We study 
whether such organisms will evolve to use quorum- sensing 
capabilities and whether these capabilities provide a compet- 
itive advantage against altruists who cannot communicate. 

Related Work 

Suicidal altruism and communication have been studied ex- 
tensively in both organic and digital systems (Berngruber 
et al., 2013; Bordereau et al., 1997; Chao and Levin, 1981; 
Crespi, 2001; Davies, 1998; Diggle et al., 2007; Foster et al., 
2006; Goings et al., 2004; Goldsby et al., 2012; Hamilton, 
1964, 1963; Kerr et al., 2004). Using both types of sys- 
tems, researchers have found strong evidence that the ben- 
efits from higher inclusive fitness enables the success of 
suicidal-altruism strategies (Chao and Levin, 1981; Goings 
et al., 2004; Berngruber et al., 2013; Bordereau et al., 1997; 
Crespi, 2001; Foster et al., 2006). Furthermore, studies in 
both organic and digital systems have found that cooperation 
mediated by quorum sensing can be a successful strategy in a 


number of environments (Diggle et al., 2007; Davies, 1998). 
Here we discuss relevant studies surrounding the evolution 
of suicidal altruism and quorum sensing within organic and 
digital systems. 

Within nature, suicidal altruistic acts are generally per- 
formed to increase the success of the altruistic organism’s 
kin (Chao and Levin, 1981; Berngruber et al., 2013). For ex- 
ample, colicinogenic E. coli stochastically kill competitors 
in an explosion of toxins, thus the surviving colony mem- 
bers have less competition for resources (Chao and Levin, 
1981). Additionally, in some species of E. coli , when a bac- 
terium of E. coli carrying the suicide gene Lit is infected by 
a lytic phage, it may kill itself to prevent the spread of the 
pathogen to the rest of the colony (Berngruber et al., 2013). 

There are a number of organisms that use quorum sens- 
ing to regulate altruistic behavior (Miller and Bassler, 2001; 
Dworkin and Kaiser, 1985; Chandler et al., 2012). For ex- 
ample, Myxococus xanthus is a bacterium that uses quorum 
sensing to detect cell density. When confronted with starva- 
tion, at high cell density this bacterium forms fruiting bod- 
ies (Miller and Bassler, 2001). For the fruiting body to be 
successful, the majority of organisms must lyse to form the 
stalk and only a small fraction of the organisms reproduce as 
spores (Dworkin and Kaiser, 1985). Additionally, a number 
of species of bacteria use quorum sensing to kill competi- 
tors with antibiotics (Chandler et al., 2012). Competitors 
only die once the amount of antibiotics in the environment 
reaches a certain concentration (Chandler et al., 2012). If the 
antibiotic that is produced is too diluted, competitors may 
become resistant to it. As such, the bacteria are most likely 
to succeed in harming the competitors if a group of them 
simultaneously produce the antibiotic. Quorum sensing is 
used to establish that such a group is present and available 
to produce the antibiotic. 

Altruism and quorum sensing have previously been stud- 
ied in digital systems as well. Goings et al. studied sui- 
cidal altruism modeled on the colicinogenic E. coli’s be- 
havior (Goings et al., 2004). They discovered that suicidal 
altruism could evolve in the Avida digital evolution plat- 
form, even though the organisms could not communicate 
with each other. Suicidal altruism was most likely to evolve 
in a structured environment, where an organism had a high 
probability of being surrounded by its kin, rather than in a 
well-mixed environment, where an organism’s kin were dis- 
tributed randomly. In a subsequent study investigating en- 
vironmental factors that influence the evolution of altruism, 
we found that large population sizes and high mutation rates 
increased the evolution of suicidal altruism (Johnson et al., 
2014a). Additionally, Beckmann et al. studied the evolu- 
tion of quorum sensing in Avida (Beckmann and McKin- 
ley, 2009). They determined that digital organisms could 
evolve to use quorum sensing to suppress replication when 
population density reached a specific threshold. Further- 
more, they established that organisms using quorum sens- 
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(a) Beneficial 


(b) Non-Beneficial 



Figure 1 : An Avida population. Each square represents a 
cell potentially occupied by an organism. Each circle repre- 
sents an organism, where color denotes the genotype. Each 
organism consists of a genome, a virtual CPU for executing 
instructions, and memory space for storing values. 


ing could utilize it within populations up to 400 times larger 
than those in which the organisms had evolved. While these 
studies explored the conditions under which suicidal altru- 
ism and quorum sensing arise independently, here we inves- 
tigate whether the conjunction of these traits is beneficial. 

Methods 

For these experiments, we used the Avida digital evolution 
platform (Ofria and Wilke, 2004). Within Avida, digital or- 
ganisms live on a toroidal grid where they compete for space 
(Figure 1). A digital organism consists of a computer pro- 
gram (its genome) and virtual hardware upon which the pro- 
gram is executed. Included in this virtual hardware are three 
registers that the organism can use to store and manipulate 
numbers. Each genome consists of a series of instructions 
that enable the organism to input numbers from and output 
numbers to the environment (10), manipulate numbers, and 
self-replicate. Each organism occupies a specific cell in the 
grid. When an organism replicates, it creates two daughter 
organisms that inherit a potentially-mutated version of their 
parent’s genome. One daughter organism replaces the parent 
and the other daughter organism is placed into a surrounding 
cell, potentially killing the current occupant. 

Altruism and Quorum Sensing Instructions 

For this study, in addition to the standard set of Avida in- 
structions (Ofria and Wilke, 2004), we developed several 
instructions that enable organisms to evolve to use quorum 
sensing and altruistically explode (potentially killing com- 
petitors). 

If evolved, the quorum-sense instruction enables the digi- 
tal organism to sense how many related organisms surround 
it. For these experiments, we consider two organisms to be 
related if their genomes differ by three or fewer instruc- 
tions. An organism’s neighborhood consists of any organ- 
isms in the 5x5 grid surrounding the organism. When an 
organism executes the quorum-sense instruction, the follow- 
ing computation occurs: (1) The proportion of neighboring 
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Figure 2: The results of an organism exploding in a bene- 
ficial and non-beneficial environment. Each 5x5 grid rep- 
resents a subsection of the Avida world, where each square 
represents an organism. Within the grid, the center square 
represents the focal, exploding organism. The numbers 
specify the number of genomic differences from the focal 
organism. Squares containing an X represent organisms that 
are killed by the explosion because they are unrelated to the 
focal organism (i.e., they have four or more genomic differ- 
ences). (a) This grid depicts the effects of a beneficial ex- 
plosion. Many of the organisms surrounding the exploding 
organism are unrelated and are killed by the toxin released 
by the exploding organism, (b) This grid depicts the effects 
of a non-beneficial explosion. All the organisms in the ex- 
ploding organism’s neighborhood are related, thus the focal 
organism’s explosion did not kill any competitors. 


cells filled by related organisms is computed. (2) If this pro- 
portion is less than a quorum- threshold value specified by 
the organism, then one of the organism’s registers is set to 
TRUE. While the organisms can use this capability in isola- 
tion, we envision that they will use it to assess whether en- 
vironmental conditions are suitable for altruistic explosions. 

The smart-explode instruction, if evolved, enables an or- 
ganism to use quorum information in determining whether 
or not to explode. In many examples within nature, quo- 
rum sensing is used as a trigger for actions (e.g., a sufficient 
number of bacteria are present to produce an antibiotic). 
However, for this study, we envision that quorum sensing 
will be used to inhibit explosions under unsuitable condi- 
tions (Figure 2), though the population must still evolve to 
use the instruction in this way. Specifically, the presence 
of a quorum indicates that the focal organism is surrounded 
by related organisms and an explosion would not free up 
resources. As such, when the smart-explode instruction is 
executed, the following computation occurs (Figure 3): If 
the register specified by the organism (by default this is the 
same register that quorum-sense sets) is set to TRUE, the 
organism explodes with 5% probability. Otherwise, the in- 
struction has no effect. The probability of exploding was 
5% to be congruent with previous digital evolution studies 
(Goings et al., 2004). 

Several factors influence whether organisms successfully 
make use of these instructions to sense their environment 
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Figure 3: An organism executing the quorum-sense and 
smart-explode instructions. A portion of the genome and 
internal state of the exploding organism (exploding cen- 
ter square) are shown. When the organism executes the 
quorum-sense instruction, a register in the organism’s mem- 
ory is set to TRUE because the percentage of related indi- 
viduals is less than 92% (the organism’s quorum threshold). 
The organism then executes the smart-explode instruction, 
which checks the same register in memory and, because it is 
TRUE, explodes with a 5% chance. 


and react accordingly. First, organisms are not able to di- 
rectly sense the presence of competitors, but must infer this 
information from the proportion of related organisms around 
them. When an organism detects that only a few kin are 
in its neighborhood, it cannot be certain that the rest of its 
neighborhood contains competitors. Some or all of the non- 
kin cells could be empty spaces instead, rendering an explo- 
sion useless. This instruction mimics the quorum- sensing 
capabilities of natural organisms, who only sense the pres- 
ence of conspecifics. Additionally, the register used by the 
smart-explode instruction can also be used by other instruc- 
tions. An organism could have a suicidal-altruism strategy 
that does not use quorum sensing. The quorum- sense and 
smart-explode instructions provide the most accurate infor- 
mation when executed sequentially. This ensures that the 
organism is using the information gathered by the quorum- 
sense instruction and that that information reflects the cur- 
rent status of the surrounding environment. For example, 
if an organism executes the quorum-sense instruction early 
within its lifetime, but waits to execute the smart-explode 
instruction until substantially later, then the quorum-sense 
information may no longer be accurate. This could result in 
an explosion that would not otherwise have occurred. 

Experimental Parameters 

For each treatment, we configured an environment in which 
organisms evolved on a 60x60 toroidal grid for 30,000 up- 
dates. An update is the time unit used by Avida. One update 
allows an organism to execute 30 instructions on average 
and 10 updates is approximately one generation. All ex- 
periments had a mutation rate of 0.02 genomic. These are 
standard parameters employed by Avida experiments (Go- 


ings et al., 2004; Goldsby et al., 2012). 

We performed two main types of experiments: single- 
lineage evolution and competition assays. The single- 
lineage evolution experiments started with one ancestor with 
a genome of length 100. The ancestor contained only in- 
structions necessary for replication and no-operation (nop) 
instructions. In the quorum-sensing-altruists treatment of 
this experiment, the standard set of instructions and the 
quorum-sense and smart-explode instructions were available 
via mutation. In the non-quorum-sensing-altruists treatment 
(a control), the standard set of instructions and the explode 
instruction were available via mutation. When an organism 
executes the explode instruction, it explodes with a 5% prob- 
ability. 

To assess whether the quorum-sense and smart-explode 
instructions were undergoing positive selection, we com- 
pared how frequently they were executed to the frequency 
with which the nop-Y instruction was executed. Nop-Y is a 
no-operation instruction that does not affect the operation of 
the organism and therefore was used as a control. 

We performed several competition assays with distinct 
starting proportions of the different lineages. For these 
experiments, the organisms were not able to mutate the 
quorum-sense , smart-explode or explode instructions in or 
out of their genome, which enabled us to assess the com- 
petitive capability of these lineages. The first set of com- 
petition assays started with a colony of non-quorum-sensing 
altruists and a colony of quorum- sensing altruists in equal 
proportions. The second set of experiments began with 95% 
non-quorum-sensing altruists and 5% quorum- sensing altru- 
ists. This permutation of initial conditions enabled us to 
test whether quorum-sensing altruists could invade a colony 
of non-quorum- sensing altruists. Finally, we determined 
if quorum- sensing altruists could repel non-quorum-sensing 
altruists by configuring the initial population to contain 5% 
non-quorum-sensing altruists and 95% quorum- sensing al- 
truists. 

Configuration files and data for all experiments are avail- 
able at https://github.com/anyaejohnson/Communicationl4. 


Results and Discussion 

In this study, we first explore whether organisms will evolve 
to use quorum sensing to inform their decisions about when 
to behave altruistically. Next, we examine the strategies or- 
ganisms evolved to determine how many related organisms 
constitute a quorum. Finally, we determine if organisms that 
can use quorum sensing to inform their decisions regarding 
if and when to altruistically commit suicide have a compet- 
itive advantage over organisms that do not have access to 
quorum- sensing information. 
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Figure 4: The average instruction executions for smart- 
explode, quorum-sense and a neutral instruction per or- 
ganism in the population. The smart-explode instruction 
was used 1.95 more per organism than the neutral instruc- 
tion (nop-Y) in the last 100 updates. The quorum-sense in- 
struction was used 0.99 more per organism than the neu- 
tral instruction (nop-Y) in the last 100 updates (95% Cl for 
difference between smart-explode and neutral instruction is 
1.92 to 1.97 executions per organism, Wilcox rank sum test 
p < 0.0001; 95% Cl difference quorum-sense instruction 
executions and neutral instruction is 0.96 to 1.00 executions 
per organism, Wilcox rank sum test p < 0.0001, error bars 
represent 95% confidence intervals). Both quorum sensing 
and suicidal altruism are under positive selection in this en- 
vironment. 

Can organisms evolve to use quorum information 
to decide when to commit suicide? 

For our first experiment, we investigated whether quorum- 
sensing and suicidal-altruism behaviors would evolve, rise 
in frequency, and ultimately stabilize in a population. To as- 
sess whether these capabilities were beneficial, we evolved 
a colony of organisms from an ancestor organism that could 
only reproduce, but quorum- sensing and suicidal-altruism 
instructions were available via mutation. 

Figure 4 shows the execution rates per organism of the 
quorum- sensing, suicidal-altruism, and neutral instructions. 
In agreement with previous work (Goings et al., 2004), sui- 
cidal altruism was used an average of 1.95 time more fre- 
quently than a neutral instruction per organism by the final 
time point (median number suicidal-altruism instruction ex- 
ecutions per organism = 2.00, neutral instruction executions 
per organism = 0.04, 95% confidence interval of difference 
is 1.92 to 1.97 instruction executions, Wilcox rank sum test 
p < 0.0001). Organisms also evolved to use the quorum- 
sensing instruction an average of 0.99 more frequently than 
the neutral instruction per organism by the final time point 
(median number of quorum- sensing executions per organ- 
ism = 1.03, neutral instruction executions = 0.04, 95% con- 
fidence interval of difference is 0.96 to 1.00 more instruction 
executions per organism, Wilcox rank sum testp < 0.0001). 
These results demonstrate that both suicidal-altruism and 
quorum- sensing capabilities were selected for. 



Figure 5: Mean quorum threshold evolved by quorum- 
sensing altruists. The quorum- sensing altruists evolved to 
use a quorum threshold of approximately 92% related organ- 
isms in their neighborhood. Within the context of this study, 
it is likely that an organism using quorum sensing would ex- 
plode if its neighborhood contained 8% or more unrelated 
organisms or empty spaces. 

How many related organisms constitute a quorum? 

Quorum- sensing altruists are required to set a threshold to 
determine how many organisms constitute a quorum. This 
quorum threshold also implicitly sets the number of poten- 
tial competitors or empty spaces that must be present for 
an explosion to be considered beneficial. For our quorum- 
sensing-altruist treatment, we explored how many organisms 
constituted a quorum by recording the value of the quorum 
threshold each time an organism exploded (once the explod- 
ing mechanism evolved into the population). 

Figure 5 shows that the organisms evolved a median quo- 
rum threshold that corresponded to approximately 92% of 
the organisms around the focal organism being related (95% 
confidence interval is 91.29% to 92.63%). This percentage 
indicates that organisms using the quorum- sensing instruc- 
tion with suicidal altruism would only probabilistically ex- 
plode if one or more unrelated organisms or empty spaces 
were around the organism. This mechanism prevents the 
organism from exploding when the organism is completely 
surrounded by related organisms. 

Is quorum information beneficial? 

Ideally, an organism should use quorum sensing to assess 
whether its environmental conditions are such that an ex- 
plosion would benefit its kin. However, the act of quorum 
sensing also has a cost: the organism must spend time gath- 
ering information about its environment. Within our study, 
this cost is experienced by the organism as the CPU cycles it 
devotes to gathering and using quorum- sensing information. 
To assess whether the costs of using quorum- sensing infor- 
mation outweigh the benefits of additional environmental in- 
formation, we compared the behavior of quorum- sensing al- 
truists to non-quorum- sensing altruists. 
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Figure 6: Mean number of explosions per organism 
for the quorum-sensing altruists and the non-quorum- 
sensing altruists. At the final time point in the treat- 
ments, the quorum- sensing altruists explode 0.35 less per 
organism on average than the non-quorum- sensing altruists 
(median quorum-sensing-altruist explosions = 0.35, median 
non-quorum-sensing-altruist explosions = 0.75, 95% Cl for 
difference is 0.28 to 0.45 explosions per organism, Wilcox 
rank sum testp < 0.0001). 

To investigate how these costs and benefits influence 
altruistic behavior, we determined the number of explo- 
sions per organism that occurred within the quorum- sensing- 
altruist and non-quorum-sensing-altruist treatments. Fig- 
ure 6 shows the number of explosions per organism in each 
treatment. The quorum- sensing altruists explode an aver- 
age of 0.35 times less frequently per organism than the non- 
quorum- sensing altruists (median quorum- sensing altruist 
explosions = 0.35, median non-quorum-sensing-altruist ex- 
plosions = 0.75, 95% confidence interval of difference is 
0.28 to 0.45 fewer explosions per organism, Wilcox rank 
sum test p < 0.0001). These results may indicate that quo- 
rum sensing allows the quorum- sensing altruists to avoid ex- 
ploding in a detrimental environment or they may indicate 
that quorum sensing is not adaptive. 

To assess whether quorum-sensing altruists are deriv- 
ing more benefit from each explosion than non-quorum- 
sensing altruists, we compared the mean number of organ- 
isms killed per explosion in each treatment. Figure 7 shows 
that the mean number of organisms killed per explosion by 
the quorum-sensing altruists and non-quorum- sensing altru- 
ists is 2.004 and 1.231, respectively. Thus, on average, the 
quorum- sensing altruists kill 0.702 more organisms per ex- 
plosion than by the non-quorum- sensing altruists (95% con- 
fidence interval of difference is 0.567 to 0.847 organisms 
killed per explosion, Wilcox rank sum testp < 0.0001). The 
population size is also larger in the quorum-sensing-altruists 
treatment, which could be contributing to the greater num- 
ber of organisms killed (median population size in the final 
time point of quorum-sensing-altruists treatment = 3423.5, 
non-quorum-sensing-altruists treatment = 3371.5). When 
the mean number of organisms killed is normalized by pop- 
ulation size, the quorum- sensing altruists kill an average 



Figure 7 : A comparison of the effects of quorum-sensing 
and non-quorum-sensing-altruist explosions. Shown is 
the average number of organisms killed per explosion every 
100 updates. The quorum-sensing-altruist treatment is more 
efficient, killing 0.702 more organisms on average than the 
non-quorum-sensing altruists (mean number of organisms 
killed per explosion by quorum- sensing altruists = 2.004, 
mean number of organisms killed per explosion by non- 
quorum- sensing altruists = 1.231, 95% Cl of difference is 
0.567 to 0.847, Wilcox rank sum test p < 0.0001). We also 
calculated the average number of organisms killed per ex- 
plosion normalized by population size. When normalized by 
population size, the average number of organisms killed per 
explosion by quorum- sensing altruists is 0.000197 more or- 
ganisms than the non-quorum- sensing altruists (mean num- 
ber of organisms killed per explosion normalized by pop- 
ulation size for quorum- sensing altruists = 0.00058, non- 
quorum- sensing altruists = 0.00037, 95% Cl of difference 
is 0.000161 to 0.000243, Wilcox rank sum testp < 0.0001). 

of 0.000197 more organisms per explosion than the non- 
quorum- sensing altruists (mean number of organisms killed 
per explosion normalized by population size for quorum- 
sensing altruists = 0.00058, for non-quorum- sensing altru- 
ists = 0.00037, 95% confidence interval of difference is 
0.000161 to 0.000243, Wilcox rank sum testp < 0.0001). 
Therefore, even when larger population size is accounted 
for, quorum-sensing altruists kill more competing organisms 
than the non-quorum-sensing altruists on average. These re- 
sults suggest that the benefits of quorum sensing may out- 
weigh the costs. 

Does quorum sensing provide a competitive 
advantage for suicidal altruists? 

We have demonstrated that quorum- sensing altruists kill 
more organisms per explosion than non-quorum- sensing al- 
truists. However, these results do not yet demonstrate that 
quorum sensing provides a competitive advantage. While 
quorum- sensing altruists may kill more organisms per ex- 
plosion, the costs of quorum sensing may yet outweigh 
this benefit. Therefore, we performed competition assays 
in which quorum- sensing altruists compete directly against 
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non-quorum- sensing altruists. Our competition assays used 
two lineages of organisms. One lineage was required to 
use the quorum-sensing-altruist strategy and the other lin- 
eage was required to use the non-quorum-sensing-altruist 
strategy. To focus on the competitive capabilities of these 
two strategies, we hand wrote both ancestor organisms and 
prevented the quorum-sensing and suicidal-altruism instruc- 
tions from being accessible via mutation. 

For our first competition assay, we filled half the popula- 
tion with copies of the quorum-sensing-altruist ancestor and 
the other half with copies of the non-quorum-sensing-altruist 
ancestor. Figure 8a shows the mean percent of organisms of 
each lineage over time. Out of 30 replicates, the quorum- 
sensing lineage fixed 30 times. Therefore, despite the ad- 
ditional costs of quorum sensing, the information gathered 
through quorum sensing provides a competitive advantage. 

There are many situations in nature where a colony of or- 
ganisms already exists. Therefore, we examined whether 
or not the quorum- sensing altruists could invade an existing 
population of non-quorum-sensing altruists. Specifically, 
we performed competition assays in which the lineage of 
quorum- sensing altruists started at only 5% of the popula- 
tion and the non-quorum- sensing altruists started at 95% of 
the population. As seen in Figure 8b, the quorum- sensing 
altruists were not able to invade a pre-established popula- 
tion of the non-quorum-sensing altruists and went extinct in 
30/30 replicates. 

Finally, we examined the reverse situation and explored 
whether quorum- sensing altruists could repel invading non- 
quorum- sensing altruists. Figure 8c depicts our results. In 
this case, the quorum-sensing altruists are able to repel the 
non-quorum- sensing altruists in all 30 replicates. These ex- 
periments demonstrate that quorum- sensing altruists have 
a competitive advantage over non-quorum-sensing altruists 
when they start at an equal or greater proportion of the pop- 
ulation. 

Conclusions 

We explored whether organisms would evolve to use quorum 
sensing to inform a suicidal altruism strategy and whether 
such a strategy would have a competitive advantage. We 
found that when we enable digital organisms to set their own 
quorum threshold , they evolved a threshold of 92.1% on av- 
erage, meaning that organisms evolved to require at least 
one competitor or empty space to be in their neighborhood 
in order to explode. Additionally, we found that quorum 
sensing increased the benefit of suicidal altruism (i.e., the 
number of competitors killed per explosion significantly in- 
creased). Finally, we found that quorum-sensing altruists 
outcompeted non-quorum- sensing altruists when starting at 
equal proportions or in the majority. Future work could 
explore intermediate values to address whether quorum- 
sensing altruists could invade a pre-existing population. In 
further experiments, we also explored how the accuracy of 


the quorum-sensing mechanisms affected their use (Johnson 
et al., 2014b). In general, quorum- sensing accuracy was 
correlated with an advantage in competitions against non- 
quorum-sensing altruists. 

Suicidal altruism is a critical aspect of survival strate- 
gies in many natural systems, despite its high cost (Chao 
and Levin, 1981; Shorter and Rueppell, 2011). Communi- 
cation has often been implicated as the element that might 
aid the evolution of altruism (West et al., 2007; Turner and 
Chao, 1999; Strassmann et al., 2011). This study offers sup- 
port that: (1) Quorum- sensing capabilities can be used to 
make altruistic acts more effective. (2) Communicating al- 
truists can outcompete altruists that are not able to communi- 
cate. In this study we purposefully kept the cost of quorum- 
sensing low to facilitate evolution. Future work could ex- 
plore how increasing this cost affects the competitive advan- 
tage of quorum-sensing altruists. 
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Abstract 

The impact of population structure on evolving populations is 
difficult to study. Populations broken up into groups of 
organisms and connected by low levels of migration will 
experience different types of geneflow than normal 
unstructured populations. Various studies, spanning decades of 
research, have lead to seemingly contradictory conclusions. 
Some point to population structure as a means to improve 
adaptation, others argue that population structure hinders 
evolution. We investigate how population structure impacts the 
evolution of complex functions in environments with limited 
resources. We find that structured populations with limited 
resources tend to evolve complex functions at a higher rate than 
unstructured populations, across a broad range of migration 
rates. This suggests that population structure may have an 
important impact on evolution, in both sexual and asexual 
populations, at least at certain migration rates. 

Introduction 

Few topics in evolutionary biology have been as hotly debated 
as the impact of population structure (Moore and Tonsor 1994, 
Phillips 1996, Coyne et al. 1997, Wade and Goodnight 1998, 
Coyne et al. 2000, Goodnight and Wade 2000, Kryazhimskiy 
et al. 2012, Covert and Wilke 2014). Sewall Wright first 
suggested that populations structured into isolated 
subpopulations, connected with low levels of migration, 
created a balance between exploration of fitness landscapes 
and exploitation of fitness peaks (Wright 1932). According to 
Wright’s theory, these structured populations could pass 
through fitness valleys that large unstructured populations 
could not. 

Evolutionary computation researchers have relied on 
structured populations to improve the speed of evolutionary 
search, though little work has been done to determine if the 
improvement comes from a process similar to the one Wright 
envisioned, or some other source (Lin et al 1994, Belding 
1995, Cantu-Paz 1998, Cantu-Paz 2001, Fernandex et al 
2003). Meanwhile, the notion that structured populations may 
improve adaptation has proved controversial in evolutionary 
biology (Conye et al 1997, Coyne et al 2000), with many 
scientist arguing that populations structure may have no 
effect, or a negative effect on rates of adaptation 
(Kryazhimskiy 2012). Other studies have suggested that 
population structure may have a very important impact under 


certain conditions (Moore and Tonsor 1994, Wade and 
Goodnight 1998, Goodnight and Wade 2000, Covert and 
Whilke 2014). 

In structured populations, beneficial mutations take longer to 
sweep because they must wait for migration to carry them to 
every subpopultion. The longer a beneficial mutation takes to 
sweep, the greater the chance that a superior beneficial 
mutation will be discovered in one of the subpopulations that 
has not yet been swept yet. This process has been observed in 
large structured asexual populations and is referred to as 
leapfrogging (Gerrish and Lenski 1998, Miller et al 2011, 
Covert and Wilke 2014). 

In a recent paper, Covert and Wilke (2014) demonstrated that 
at certain migration rates, leapfrogging from older genetic 
backgrounds yielded a dramatic fitness improvement. 
However, these experiments were asexual and did not address 
the impact of population structure in sexual populations. In 
addition, Covert and Wilke’s experiments simulated 
populations with unlimited resources, which was a necessary 
simplifying assumption for their work, but is ultimately 
biologically unrealistic. 

In this paper, we examine the impact of population structure 
in environments with limited resources. We run experiments 
with self-replicating digital organism that may reproduce 
asexually or sexually. We demonstrate that population 
structure improves the adaptive ability of populations, even 
when resources are limited, under both methods of 
reproduction. 

Methods 

We used Avida 2.12.2 (Ofria and Wilke 2004), to evolve self- 
replicating digital organisms, our complete experimental setup 
is free to download from git hub. Digital organisms are 
computer programs that exist on a grid. Each grid cell 
contains a virtual CPU and memory for the organisms to 
execute their code. During their lifetime each organism must 
copy every instruction in its genome into a new memory space 
and then execute a special “divide” command that places the 
new offspring in the environment. Single point mutations had 
a 25% probability of occurring on divide. All of our 
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populations were seeded with a hand- written ancestor 51 
instructions long that could do nothing initially but copy itself. 

All environments had nine logical functions that were 
rewarded in terms of increasing complexity and resource 
availability (Lenski et al 1999, Chow et al 2001, Covert et all 
2012). Digital organisms could perform each of the nine 
logical functions by evolving a series of NAND operations. 
When a function was successfully performed the organisms’ 
were rewarded only if there was sufficient resource in their 
current cell. When sufficient resources were present, they 
would be consumed by the execution of the function and the 
organism would be allowed to run its genome faster (Table 1). 
Rewards for each logical function were proportional to the 
number of NAND operations required to execute the 
function’s most parsimonious configuration. Standard Avida 
populations have a difficult time evolving the most complex 
functions: XOR and EQU (Lenski et al. 2003, Covert et al 
2012 ). 


Function Name 

Logic Operation 

Speed Increase 

NOT 

~A; ~B 

x2 

NAND 

~(A AND B) 

x2 

AND 

A AND B 

x4 

OR_N 

(A OR ~B) 

(~A OR B) 

x4 

OR 

AORB 

x8 

AND_N 

(A AND ~B) 

(~A AND B) 

x8 

NOR 

~A AND ~B 

xl6 

XOR 

(A AND ~B) OR 
(~A AND B) 

xl6 

EQU 

(A AND B) OR 
(-AAND ~B) 

x32 


Table 1 The standard nine logical functions in the Avida 
environment and their speed increases. Digital organisms 
have only the NAND operation in their instruction sets and 
must construct other logical functions out of NAND 
operations. The energy bonus for each function is equivalent 
to 2 n , where n is the minimum number of NAND operations 
needed to complete it. In our experiments, each function 
reward was granted only if the organism was able to consume 
1 unit of a limited resource. 

We ran two experiments to test the effects structured 
populations with limited resources, one sexual experiment and 
one asexual experiment. Each experiment had 4 treatments, 3 
in which the population was structured into 100 demes each 
with 100 organisms, and 1 that was a single large deme of 
10,000 organisms. Each treatment had 40 replicates, seeded 
with the default ancestor and a unique random number seed. 


Migration between demes occurred when digital organisms 
were bom. Each population ran for 250,000 updates. 1 

Each organism had a small probability of being placed in a 
different deme when it divided from its parent. Migration 
rates were selected based on previous results (Covert and 
Wilke 2014) indicating that the optimal migration rate was 
around 5x1 0' 5 (one migration every other generation). We ran 
additional migration rates at one order of magnitude higher, 
5xl0 -4 (5 migrants every generation) and one order of 
magnitude lower, 5x1 O' 6 (one migrant every 20 generations). 

In the first experiment, all organisms reproduced asexually, 
with offspring being placed in an adjacent grid cell. In the 
second experiment, all organisms reproduced via sexual 
recombination, similar to the recombination in Misivic et al 
(2006). In the sexual experiments, organisms copied their 
genomes and then placed their offspring into a “birth 
chamber”. Each birth chamber was associated with the 
organism’s deme. When an organism was placed in the birth 
chamber, it waited to be joined by a second offspring 
organism. When two organisms were present in the birth 
chamber, their genetic code was divided up into 5 regular 
segments, each segment had a 50% chance of being 
exchanged with the corresponding segment in the other 
genome. Finally the new organisms are placed in the 
population, adjacent to one of their parents. Each time a 
sexual organism is placed in the environment they undergo 
migration the same way asexual organisms do. Sexual 
organism being placed in the environment there is a small 
random probability that it will migrate different deme and be 
placed there. 

We measured three main metrics in all experiments: fitness, 
genetic diversity, and how many complex functions evolved. 
Fitness was a ratio of total cpu speed up and the time an 
organism took to make a copy of itself. We recorded fitness of 
the most abundant genotype at the end of each experiment, 
this genotype is referred to as the final dominant. Diversity 
was measured in terms of Shannon information entropy on the 
number of genotypes in the population. This equation is given 
below (equ 1), where pi is the proportion of the i th genotype in 
the population. Populations that had more genotypes have 
higher information entropy, populations with fewer genotypes 
have lower information entropy. Finally, we counted how 
frequently XOR and EQU, the two most complex functions 
(Lenski et al 1999, Lenski et al 2003), were performed. 
Unstructured populations of digital organisms with this size 
and mutation rate will only rarely evolve all nine logical 
functions (Covert et al 2013, Covert and Wilke 2014). 

H ( genotypes) =-Z p,log 2 p, 0) 

In all treatments resources were limited to an inflow of 10,000 
units per update, distributed uniformly across the population 
so that each cell in the grid received one unit of resource. 
Each organism could use 1 unit of resource to perform one 
logical function during its life cycle. If no resource was 

1 Updates are a unit of time in Avida. Each update the population executes 
30 CPU cycles per living organism. CPU cycles are awarded based on 
how many logical functions the organism completes successfully. 
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Migration Rate 

Figure 1 Logio Final dominant fitness at the end of each experiment for sexual (A) and asexual (B) experiments. All 
structured populations had higher median fitness than the single population controls. Differences in the 5x1 O' 4 and 5xl0 -5 
migration rates were significant, while the 5x1 O' 6 migration rate was not significantly different from the control. See text for 
full statistical analysis. 


available then no reward was granted for the function. 
Resources were spatially distributed such that each cell on the 
grid had its own pool of resource. Past works in Avida, have 
used globally distributed pools of resources (Chow et al 2006, 
Walker and Ofria 2012). Allocating resources to individual 
grid cells meant that organisms in different demes could not 
utilize the same pool of resources. 

Results 

Final dominant fitness from all treatments reveals a clear 
trend, in both sexual and asexual populations (Figure 1). At 
the highest migration rate, 5xlO A -4, both sexual and asexual 
populations evolve higher fitness than in any other treatment 
(Figure 1), we refer to this migration rate as the optimal 
migration rate. Both sexual and asexual treatments have 
significantly higher fitness at the optimal migration rate (p < 
0.05 and p < 0.001 respective Mann- Whitney U-test for 
comparisons with all other treatments). 

Fitness remains elevated in the other structured populations, 
however only the 10 A -5 migration rates was significantly 


higher than the control populations (both p<0.05 Mann- 
Whitney U-test). As migration rate decreased, so did fitness, 
suggesting that genetic drift began to take over in the 
individual demes as geneflow decreased. This results is 
constant with pervious results in structured populations 
(Covert and Wilke 2014), however the range of optimal 
migration rates is larger here than was perviously observed. 

We also measured genetic diversity, as a function of 
information entropy on the number of genotypes (see 
methods). Genetic diversity was inversely correlated with 
fitness in all of the structured populations, both asexual and 
sexual (Figure 2). Sexual structured populations had 
significantly higher genetic diversity than asexual populations 
(all p<0.001, Mann- Whitney U-test). The asexual unstructured 
population had no significant difference in diversity with the 
optimal migration rate (p=0.155, Mann- Whitney U-test), but 
lower migration rates had significantly higher diversity 
(p<0.01, Mann- Whitney U-test). However, the sexual 
unstructured population had higher diversity than the sexual 
structured populations (p<0.05, Mann-Whitney U-test). 
Despite increased genetic diversity, sexual populations were 
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Figure 2 Genotypic entropy of the final population of sexual 
(A) and asexual (B) experiments. Structural populations had 
an inverse relationship with with migration rate. All sexual 
populations have significantly higher fitness than their 
asexual counter parts. The single population control had 
significantly higher diversity in the sexual case. The asexual 
control population had lower diversity or no significant 
difference in diversity from the asexual structured 
populations. See text for full statistical analysis. 


unable to achieve higher fitness than their asexual 
counterparts, and the unstructured sexual population had 
lower fitness than all of structured treatments. 

We measured how frequently the two most complex functions, 
XOR and EQU evolved in each treatment (Figure 3). 
Structured environments evolved complex function 
significantly more than the unstructured controls did (all 
p<0.001 Fisher's Exact test). Within just the structured 
treatments, asexual treatments at the two highest migration 
rates had no significant difference in the evolution of complex 
functions(XOR: p=0.79, EQU: p=1.0). The lowest asexual 
migration rate tested had fewer complex functions than the 
other two, but those differences were not significant (p=0.33 
and p=0.55). The lowest asexual migration rate still evolved 
more complex function than the control (both p<0.05 ). Sexual 
structured populations followed a similar trend, with the two 
highest migration rates exhibiting high rates of task evolution 
and were not significantly different from one another (XOR: 
p=0.40, EQU: p=0.76). Even the lowest sexual migration rate 
produced more populations performing complex functions 
than the unstructured control. 

While complex functions evolved at high rates over all 
migration rates, fitness remained relatively low at lower 
migration rates. This could indicate that high migration rates 
bring fit organisms to demes with pools of resources with 
greater frequency, keeping at least one subpopulation at high 
fitness at all times. Either way, structured populations had 
significantly improved evolution. 



Migration Rate 

Figure 3 Complex function counts for all sexual (A) and 
asexual (B) treatments, showing the number of times of XOR 
(yellow) and EQU (cyan) evolved. All structured populations 
had significantly improved fitness over their controls. The 
lowest migration rate, 5x1 O' 6 , had significantly fewer complex 
functions than the higher migration rates, but was still 
significantly higher than the single population control in both 
the sexual and asexual cases. See text for full statistical 
analysis. 


Discussion 

Structured populations with limited resources demonstrate 
improved evolution over their unstructured counter parts. 
Both sexual and asexual structured populations exhibited 
improved fitness, genetic diversity and evolved more complex 
functions. Complex functions evolved frequently over a broad 
range of migration rates, even though resource limitations 
depressed overall fitness, particularly at lower migration rates. 

Previous results in unlimited resource structured populations 
have shown an improved performance only at certain optimal 
migration rates (Covert and Wilke 2014). The optimal 
migration rate observed here was an order of magnitude 
higher than that of the previous study, indicating that the rate 
of resource inflow may determine which migration rate was 
optimal. 

Other migration rates in unlimited environments were not 
significantly different from the control, or significantly lower 
than the control at very low migration rates. Structured 
populations evolved complex functions at a higher rate than 
the unstructured control, and at a broad range of migration 
rates. While overall fitness may be depressed due to a lack of 
resources, complex functions still evolved at a high rate. From 
this we may conclude that structured populations with limited 
resources are better able to adapt to their environment than 
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unstructured populations, or structured populations with 
unlimited resources. 

Our populations with a simple structure and only a single 
limited resource evolved complex functions at extremely high 
rates. Evolving different complex functions in the same 
population is an extremely difficult problem, requiring 
organisms to maximize their evolutionary potential, while still 
exploiting already discovered fitness peaks. Evolutionary 
computation researchers have devised many ways of 
achieving this maximization through complex ecologies 
(Goings et al 2012) or through structured populations that 
impose artificial rules on migration between subpopulations 
(Hu et al 2005). Our results suggest that a balance between 
exploration and exploitation may be achieved by mirroring 
relatively straightforward structures and resource distributions 
inspired by natural systems. 

These results could be altered by a number of factors. Lower 
resource inflow rates could result in reduced evolution. Here 
we ensured that every organisms could get rewarded for at 
least one function execution every update. At lower resource 
inflow rates selective pressure for complex functions would 
be reduced because rewards for evolving complex functions 
would become increasingly rare. At higher resource inflow 
rates populations would begin to evolve more like populations 
with infinite resources. Our work indicates that there is a 
range of optimal inflow rates, where a broad range of 
migration rates gives a distinct advantage to structured 
populations over unstructured populations. 

Overall, structured populations are better able to adapt to 
limited resource environments than unstructured populations. 
This effect is detectable at a large range of migration rates and 
clearly indicates that resource limitation can dramatically 
improve evolutionary search in structured populations. This 
result addresses a long standing controversy in evolutionary 
biology, indicating that structured populations spread out over 
a large range may have improved adaptive ability. In addition, 
it provides further insight into methods that could be used to 
address difficult problems in computational evolution. 
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Extended Abstract 

Science instructors from a wide range of disciplines agree 
that hands-on laboratory components of courses are ped- 
agogically necessary (Freedman, 1997). However, cer- 
tain shortcomings of current laboratory exercises have been 
pointed out by several authors (Mataric, 2004; Hofstein and 
Funetta, 2004). The overarching theme of these analyses 
is that hands-on components of courses tend to be formu- 
laic, closed-ended, and at times outdated. To address these 
issues, we envision a novel platform that is not only a di- 
dactic tool but is also an experimental testbed for users to 
play with different ideas in evolutionary robotics (Nolfi and 
Floreano, 2000), neural networks, physical simulation, 3D 
printing, mechanical assembly, and embedded processing. 

Here, we introduce RoboGen™: an open-source software 
and hardware platform designed for the joint evolution of 
robot morphologies and controllers a la Sims (1994); Fip- 
son and Pollack (2000); Bongard and Pfeifer (2003). Robo- 
Gen has been designed specifically to allow evolved robots 
to be easily manufactured via widely available desktop 3D- 
printers 1 , and the use of simple, open-source, low-cost, off- 
the-shelf electronic components. RoboGen features an evo- 
lution engine complete with a physics simulator, as well 
as utilities both for generating design files of body com- 
ponents for 3D printing, and for compiling neural-network 
controllers to run on an Arduino microcontroller board 2 . 

In this paper, we describe the RoboGen platform, and pro- 
vide some metrics to assess the success of using it as the 
hands-on component of a masters-level bio-inspired artifi- 
cial intelligence course. 

Software Suite 

The RoboGen software suite is comprised of two main com- 
ponents: an evolution engine that generates and reproduces 
robots, and a simulator that renders the evolutionary envi- 
ronment and assesses the fitness of the evolved solutions. 
Users may go from serial fitness evaluations (using a single 

^uch as the MakerBot Replicator 2x: 

http : / / store .makerbot . com/ replicator2x 

2 http : / / www . arduino . cc 



Figure 1 : Sample robot evolved with RoboGen: simulation 
(left) and reality (right). 

simulator) to massive parallelism distributed across a net- 
work depending on their computational resources. 

Robot bodies Robots evolved with RoboGen (see Fig. 1) 
are composed of predefined and parameterized modules, and 
are represented as genetic programming trees (Koza, 1992). 
The modular building blocks that make up the body repre- 
sentations include passive and active structural elements as 
well as sensing components. A full list of components, and 
their detailed specifications may be found on the RoboGen 
website http : / /www . robogen . org. 

Robot brains The “brains” of the RoboGen robots are 
fully-connected, recurrent artificial neural networks. The 
robots can sense their environment through touch sensors, 
light sensors and a six degree-of-freedom inertial measure- 
ment unit (IMU). The number of sensors and actuators used 
in robots increase the complexity of the simulations, but 
their use may be necessary to evolve robots that are truly 
adapted to diverse tasks and environments. 

In the classroom environment, we provide several scenar- 
ios for the students to explore the utility of various parame- 
ters and components of the software suite. Specifically, we 
aim to promote an understanding of how the tasks and en- 
vironments affect the evolved morphologies (Auerbach and 
Bongard, 2014), and how allowed simulation complexity 
changes the adaptedness of the robots generated through the 
evolutionary process. 
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The complexity of simulations achievable with this soft- 
ware is entirely dependent on the user: beginners can fa- 
miliarize themselves with new concepts in a more con- 
trolled way by evolving only the neural network controllers, 
whereas advanced users can work on the evolution engine to 
customize the evolutionary algorithm or simulator or even 
introduce new morphological building blocks. This open- 
endedness is a major advantage of the platform and ad- 
dresses the current concerns regarding science laboratory 
education (Mataric, 2004). Additionally, our software is also 
the first educational platform that provides the users with the 
ability to manufacture their own evolved robots. By allow- 
ing users to get completely immersed in the artificial evo- 
lution process, we hope to encourage users to think about 
real-life applicability of their simulations. Finally, we aim 
to foster collaborations among groups of students with dif- 
ferent expertise by having them design evolutionary scenar- 
ios, carry out experiments, and test their evolved designs in 
hardware. 

Teaching Assessment 

Discerning whether RoboGen is indeed an effective tool 
for teaching evolutionary robotics requires an analytical ap- 
proach. For this reason, we devised a measuring tool to get 
a sense of how well the students in our class meet the de- 
sired learning outcomes. In our teaching assessment we fo- 
cus on a set of measurable learning outcomes that were de- 
fined based on the “Content, Skills and Values (CSV)” clas- 
sification of learning outcomes (Carleton University, 2014). 
A brief questionnaire was prepared to be administered twice 
during the course: once after the first in-depth introduction 
to the RoboGen project (but before the students begin work- 
ing on the project), and once at the end of the project. The 
purpose of this scheduling is to determine the improvement 
in the technical skills targeted in this course. 

The evaluation questions fall under one of the aforemen- 
tioned CSV categories, and are answered on a Likert scale 
from 1 to 5, with 5 being the strongest positive response 
(Likert, 1932). The first questionnaire saw 67% participa- 
tion (53 students). 

The psychosocial and environmental factors that influence 
learning will be measured through a separate questionnaire 
administered at the end of the course, determining both the 
students’ perception of the classroom environment for learn- 
ing and their “ideal” environment. This questionnaire is 
an adapted version of the Science Laboratory Environment 
Inventory tailored to suit the teaching environment of the 
course given at EPFL (Fraser et al., 1995). 

Conclusions 

Overall, we envision RoboGen as not only an effective plat- 
form for evolving the morphologies and controllers of man- 
ufacturable robots, but also a valuable educational tool. It 
is a system that should be attractive to researchers, hobby- 


ists, educators and students alike. Going forward we hope 
to develop a worldwide community around RoboGen. Users 
will be able to discuss their experiences, share ideas, and 
contribute to the growth of the project by introducing new 
morphological building blocks, evolutionary scenarios, and 
educational exercises. 
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Abstract 

It has been shown that the collective action of non-experts 
can compete favorably with an individual expert or an op- 
timization method on a given problem. However, the best 
method for organizing collective problem solving is still an 
open question. Using the domain of robotics, we examine 
whether cooperative search for design strategies is superior 
to individual search. We use a web-based robot simulation to 
determine whether groups of human users can leverage de- 
sign intuition from others to focus search on relevant parts of 
a complex design space. We show that individuals that work 
cooperatively with the aid of a simple optimization algorithm 
are better able to improve the design of robot locomotion than 
if they were to work individually with the aid of the optimiza- 
tion algorithm. This result suggests that groups of designers 
may more effectively work in tandem with optimization algo- 
rithms than individuals working in isolation. 

Introduction 

There is a long history of humans interacting with com- 
puter systems to design software agents. In one of the most 
famous examples of interactive design of software agents, 
human users interacted with Dawkins’ Blind Watchmaker 
to generate “biomorphs”: increasingly lifelike beings that 
resulted from a process of interactive selection (Dawkins 
(1996)). However, there is little basis for groups of humans 
interacting to design software agents collaboratively. 

We know that positive feedback within a collective can 
spread through the group and result in wider perceptual 
abilities than that of the individual (Couzin (2007)). These 
types of positive feedback or autocatalytic phenomena 
may result in behavior that outperforms what any single 
agent in a population could achieve. Anecdotally, we know 
that teamwork in an organization can result in creative 
approaches to problem solving and that the intelligence of 
a group cannot be predicted by the average intelligence of 
its individual members (Woolley et al. (2010)). So might a 
group working with an optimization algorithm collectively 
arrive at better performing designs than an individual 
would on their own? With this question in mind, we use 
a web-based platform for robot and behavior optimization 
to determine whether groups of human users can leverage 


design intuition from others to focus search on promising 
regions of a complex design space. 

In order for users to be able to easily communicate de- 
signs, we have adoped a means of communicating through 
a language of graphical symbols, which in some sense acts 
as a “visual programming language”. Visual programming 
structures can result in better “closeness of mapping” than 
textual representations (Green and Petre (1996)). That is, vi- 
sual languages map programming abstractions more directly 
to the domain that they are modeling. We exploited the in- 
trinsic pattern recognition capabilities of humans in the ex- 
periments reported here by developing a visual language for 
robot configuration. Users ’wire’ subsets of a robot’s joints 
together using colored lines, which constrains those subsets 
to move in phase with one another. An underlying evolution- 
ary optimization algorithm then optimizes the movements of 
the joints to produce locomotion. Subsequent visitors to the 
site can then ascertain promising areas of the search space 
by visually inspecting the wiring patterns created by others 
and contribute their own computer’s time to those regions, 
or create new designs of their own. 

Three main literatures informed the design of our experi- 
ment: interactive evolutionary algorithms, visual design lan- 
guages, and collaborative problem solving. 

Interactive Evolutionary Algorithms 

A group of non-experts, even children, have been found 
capable of training robots to achieve complex move- 
ment. Lund et al. (1998) employed child subjects in 
a programming-free, interactive evolutionary robotics 
experiment to train artificial neural networks to produce 
interesting robot behaviors such as obstacle avoidance 
and line and wall following. Chernova et al. (2011) used 
multiplayer online games featuring simulated robot agents 
to train a Case-Based Reasoning system. The robots then 
interacted with humans in a physical environment similar 
to the web-based simulation in which they were trained. 
However, the focus of most crowdsourcing robotics studies 
has been on using individual human users to train robots. 
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Similarly, in studies involving interactive evolutionary 
robotics, problem solving primarily involved a single 
individual dedicated to each training instance (Lund and 
Miglino (1998), Lund et al. (1998), Dozier (2001)). There 
was a one-to-one relationship between the human interact- 
ing with a robot control algorithm, rather than a group of 
individuals collectively working toward developing better 
robot control. Typically the individual directly evaluated 
fitness of computer-generated designs. Takagi (1998) 
gives a broad overview of how interactive evolutionary 
computation has been used for engineering and creative 
domains, from the design of hearing aids to evaluation of 
3D CG images. The designs tended to be evaluated by a 
single human interacting individually with an evolutionary 
computing process. Celis et al. (2013) demonstrated the 
use of interactive evolutionary algorithms in robot control 
to overcome local optima through demonstration. Also, 
Bongard and Hornby (2013) used human users to train a 
user model to avoid local optima in an interactive evolu- 
tionary algorithm for the control of robot movement. That 
work built on the user modeling approach to interactive 
evolutionary robotics pioneered in (Akrour et al. (2011)). 
Recent work on exploring the possibility of tapping into 
user creativity using interactive evolutionary algorithms can 
be seen in Kowaliw et al. (2012) and Garcia- Valdez et al. 
(2013). 

Visual Design Languages 

A substantial challenge in collaborative design is effectively 
communicating complex concepts between members of 
a group. In order to allow members of a group to build 
upon prior knowledge and thus improve past designs, key 
concepts in the problem domain must be communicated 
through some form of working memory. Larkin (1989) 
suggested that the use of a diagram is a means for storing 
problem states in a working memory. With this idea in 
mind, we developed a simple visual language of symbols for 
robot joint configuration. Users working together use these 
symbols as a blackboard system (Nii (1986)) to “exchange” 
ideas and improve the robot design. 

Simplification of robot control by defining domain- 
specific languages is common in the robotics literature. 
For example, Peterson et al. (1999) define a declarative 
language for controlling robot behavior. Their framework 
is also focused on defining robust robot control rather than 
performing a single task such as fast locomotion. Cox and 
Smedley (1998), Cox et al. (1998) and Pfeiffer Jr (1998) all 
successfully employed visual programming languages for 
robot control. However, in the present work we are using 
symbols as a means of indirectly constraining the evolution 
of high-level robot behavior, rather than programming 
specific responses of the robot to its environment. It is not 


the intent of our study to be able to train a robot to exhibit 
complex behavior with our symbolic cues. Rather, the sym- 
bols that represent different classes of robot movement act 
as a means by which to communicate possible unexplored 
parts of the evolutionary search space to others. Though 
in both cases, the importance of the direct mapping of 
visual indicators to the movement of robots is noted as an 
important benefit of visual over textual representations of a 
complex problem such as robot control. 

Collaborative Problem Solving 

Much of crowdsourcing work is focused on taking a large 
problem and dividing it into independent “microtasks” to be 
implemented by independent web-based workers. However, 
one of the most visible platforms for crowdsourcing is a 
collaborative one. The crowdsourced online encyclopedia 
Wikipedia 1 is one of the best examples of the success of 
collaborative human computing. Collaborative, networked 
design tasks have also shown promise in past literature. 
Kan et al. (2001) deployed a virtual reality framework in 
which the users of the system directly work with each other 
on product design. This contrasts with the present work in 
which individuals in the experimental group only indirectly 
collaborate with each other through the sharing of past 
designs asynchronously, but without the intent to directly 
work with each other. Users implicitly work towards a 
common goal, without directly working together (Doan 
et al. (201 1)), similar to the approach described in (Von Ahn 
and Dabbish (2004)). Collaborative crowdsourcing of 
design tasks with an evolutionary computing backbone 
has also been explored in past work. Yu and Nickerson 
(2011) crowdsourced selection and recombination in an 
evolutionary process of designing alarm clocks. They 
shared drawings of alarm clocks among Mechanical Turk 
workers to iteratively vet more creative and practical 
designs through a process of drawing combination. They 
show a significant improvement in the practicality and 
creativity of designs at the third generation versus the initial 
designs. The Picbreeder system developed by Secretan 
et al. (2011) employed a web-based collaborative system to 
create realistic images using the NEAT algorithm (Stanley 
and Miikkulainen (2004)). In this paper we investigate 
whether such collaborative dynamics can be brought to bear 
on robot design. 

Methodology 

We deployed a web-based platform (see Figure 1 for 
a screenshot) in which users “design” different robots, 
and then an evolutionary optimization algorithm evolves 
behaviors for them. Users were partitioned into control and 

1 www. wikipedia. org 
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Figure 2: Screenshots the of robot. 


experimental groups: those in the control group could not 
see robots designed by others, while those in the experi- 
mental group could. Each user’s objective was to create 
robots that were most amenable to behavior optimization 
by the evolutionary algorithm. The specific behavior we 
investigated was legged locomotion. 

Robot Form 

The robot’s form was fixed but users could constrain dif- 
ferent subsets of joints to move in phase with one another. 
This process in essence reduces the dimensionality of the 
search space for the evolutionary algorithm, as it only 
has to optimize movements for each joint subset, rather 
than all joints independently. We henceforth refer to each 
such user-generated set of joint constraints as a robot design. 

The robot’s form consisted of ten cylindrical segments, 
connected with nine hinge joints. The robot had four legs, 
each with both a “shoulder” joint and an “elbow” joint. 
Each of the four legs were connected to a “spine” (see 
Figure 2 for screenshots of robot). The hinge joints could 
sweep through a range of [—45°, 45°]. The “shoulder” 
joints rotated the legs through the transverse plane. The 
“elbow” and “spinal” joints rotated through the sagittal 
plane. 

The robot did not contain any sensors: the evolutionary 
algorithm produced open-loop controllers for the robots. 
The robot joints were actuated using a displacement-control 
sinusoidal signal. This sinusoidal actuation resulted in 
several possible gaits, depending on the phase value of the 


sinusoid that drove each joint. The evolutionary algorithm 
described below could alter the relative phase between 
joints, but not the frequency or amplitude. The frequency 
was set such that the robot typically exhibited 40 rotations 
of each joint per evaluation. The amplitude allowed each 
joint to reach just about to its maximum and minimum 
range. However, this range could be constrained by the 
momentum of the robot and its friction with the ground 
plane. 

User Interaction 

Using a graphical interface representing a top- view of the 
robot form, users drew lines that linked hinge joints at the 
robot legs and spine into a group. Each grouping of joints 
was assigned a distinct color, based on the user-drawn lines 
that visually linked the nodes representing leg or spine joints 
(e.g. see Design Panel in lower right corner of Figure 1). 
When users drew links between joints, they were forcing 
those joints to have the same phase offset of the sinusoidal 
control as all others in the joint group - i.e. the phase 
value in the sinusoidal displacement control signal was the 
same for all joints in a grouping. This visually-oriented, 
symbolic display of joint connections allowed for easy 
communication of intuition about movement of the robot. 
For example, a user might notice that connecting diagonal 
joints results in trotting. They may realize that connecting 
the joints of the front legs together, and connecting the joints 
of the back legs together produces a two-beat version of 
cantering. The lines connecting joint group configurations 
acted as a symbol language that was designed to support 
the inherent pattern recognition abilities of the humans 
interacting with the underlying machine learning algorithm. 

The robot movement was simulated with the JBullet 2 
physics simulation engine, a Java port of the Bullet Physics 
Library 3 . The user could design their joint grouping in an 
interactive drawing panel and then press the Run button to 
see a “heads up” or graphical display of robot movement 
simulated in the simulation panel. 

The time allowed for each simulation was fixed at 20 sec- 
onds. Since there was some level of non-determinism in the 
simulation, we added background runs to increase the sam- 
ple size for each of the grouping/phase configurations. 

Each time a user clicked the “GO” button to launch a 
“heads up” run (an actual visual simulation of the robot 
movement), four other background runs with the same 
joint grouping design and the same associated phase offset 
values were run, which the user did not see. Fitness was 
set to the mean distance produced by these five runs. More 
background runs would have been preferable, but we were 

2 http://jbullet.advel.cz 

3 http ://bulletphy sics . org 
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Can you design 
a robot that 
moves farther? 


1. Design the robot: 

Click and drag on the circles in the Design panel on the right. 
These circles represent robot leg joints and will make the 
joints in the same color group move together. Clicking on them 
with the right mouse button splits the groupings. 


2. Run the simulation: 

Click the CO button to see your robot design move in the 
simulation window on the left in the time allotted. You'll be 
able to see how how it moves compared to some past designs 
by watching the red pointer. 

Then try again! 


Past Designs 


WORST 


H 


run 1 time 



11.2 meters 


H 


h 


BEST 



Figure 1 : Screenshot of web-based design tool. A description of how to use the tool is on the top with an arrow indicating 
that the ordering of designs is from best to worst. The red arrow below the designs indicates in real-time how the current robot 
compares to the historical designs displayed. The GO button runs a robot simulation and the reset button loads a random design. 
The lower left panel is where the visualization of the robot movement is displayed. 


constrained by the need to maintain usability of the tool. 
Running multiple physics simulation processes at once 
required enough computing resources that more than four 
background runs might have degraded the user experience. 

Collaborative and Partitioned Groups 

When a user opened the application, they were randomly 
assigned to either a control or experimental group. In the 
experimental group, users were allowed to see a subset 
of at most ten past designs created by other users in the 
experimental group. The ten designs were chosen randomly. 
If they returned to the site, they would see a different set of 
ten random designs. Users in the control group were limited 
to seeing only their own past designs in the history panel. 
If they ran more than ten designs, ten of their past designs 
were randomly shown. Users assigned to the control group 
would remain in the control group even if they left the site 
and then returned later, and similarly for the experimental 
group. Since users were anonymous, this group assignment 
was enforced using their IP address. As such, if a user 


were to use the platform from two different computers they 
could have been exposed to another group. The designs 
in the history panel were ranked from “worst” (left) to 
“best” (right) (by best average distance that was achieved 
for that particular design). The average distance moved by 
the robot with a given joint grouping was reported under 
that design. The number of times that particular design had 
been evaluated was reported above it. Users could use the 
designs in the history panel as inspiration for how best to 
improve on the designs and could contribute more runs to a 
particular design if they wished. They also had the option 
of generating a random design by clicking the Reset button 
and altering it into a new design of their making. 

Evolutionary Algorithm 

The initial values used for each joint group’s phase-offset 
were randomly selected from a uniform distribution be- 
tween zero and 2i r radians. If a given design for a joint 
grouping was reused, a mutated version of the best past 
phase values was used in this new simulation. Mutation 
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was implemented by picking a new value for each grouping 
with a probability of 0.1. Thus, the optimization used a 
hill-climber algorithm in which fitness (mean distance) 
was the basis for drawing from the population of eligible 
individuals (those that matched a given joint grouping). 
This best individual was then mutated. The distance that 
the robot was able to achieve with a given joint grouping 
and phase offset combination was interpreted as the fitness 
for that set of phase offsets. When multiple designs were 
created, the system became a parallel hill climber. Each 
design corresponds to an individual hill climber, and when 
a user creates a design that was previously created by 
another user (or re-created a design she has already created 
herself), another iteration of that hill climber was executed. 
If a user created a new design, a new hill climber with an 
initially random set of phase offsets was assigned to that 
design. The search space was thus a combination of both 
the combinatorial design space of joint group configurations 
and the real- valued space of phase-angle values to assign to 
each of those joint groupings. 


User Incentivization 

In order to incentivize users to participate in this experiment 
- and maintain their continued interest in using it - a sliding 
pointer under the history panel was incorporated into the 
user interface. As the robot moved, its real-time distance 
was indicated by the sliding pointer relative to the visible 
historical designs in the history panel. This allowed the 
user to visualize how well their design performed relative 
to a subset of random past designs, either created by 
themselves (the control group) or their own and others’ 
designs (the experimental group). A secondary function 
of the performance slider was to gamify (Deterding et al. 
(2011)) the platform. We hoped that the user would be 
motivated to either create new designs that outperformed 
past designs or provide additional computation to previous 
designs to improve on them. In short, the user was imbued 
with the sense that they were in direct competition with a 
subset of historical designs. 



Control 

Experimental 

Number of users 

31 

26 

Number of runs 

567 

581 

Number of designs 

76 

78 


Table 1: User statistics 


both the control and experimental groups can be seen in 
Figure 5. We aggregated the maximum distance values each 
user was able to achieve. These maximum values were 
collected per group: the control (n=31) and experimental 
(n=26). The distributions of the control and experimental 
group were tested for rejection of the null hypothesis. 
The null hypothesis in this case was that the events come 
from the same distribution - that there is no difference 
between users who worked collectively versus those that 
worked individually. Using the t-test to reject the null 
hypothesis under the assumption of normality, we found 
significant cause to reject the null hypothesis at the 0.05 
alpha level (p- value of 0.0404). Testing for the rejection 
of the null hypothesis without the assumption of normality 
also gave significant cause to reject the null hypothesis at 
the a = 0.05 significance level, using the non-parametric 
Wilcoxon Rank Sum test (p- value of 0.0415). 

Boxplots of the two distributions can be seen in Figure 3. 



Experimental Control 


Results 

A total of 57 anonymous volunteer users participated in the 
study via the web. The platform was advertised on online 
message board systems to attract participants. Participants 
were not financially rewarded for their participation. Of 
the users that volunteered, 3 1 were assigned to the control 
group and 26 were assigned to the experimental group. The 
control group ran the simulation a total of 529 times and the 
experimental group ran the simulation a total of 581 times 
(see Table 1). 

A random sampling of designs created by users in 


Figure 3: Distance distribution and p- values for signifi- 
cance between experimental and control groups. Signifi- 
cance tests: t-test p-value=0.0406, Wilcoxon Rank Sum p- 
value=0.0418. 

Discussion 

We have shown that the control and experimental groups 
are significantly different at the a level of 0.05. As such, we 
can say with some degree of confidence that the control and 
experimental groups are not drawn from the same distribu- 
tion. That is, the maximum distances achieved by robots 
designed and optimized by those working collectively was 
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significantly different than the maximum distances of robots 
designed and optimized by those working individually. 
Furthermore, the largest distances achieved by the group 
working collectively were higher than those achieved by 
the group of individuals working alone. The experiment 
thus shows that working in a cooperative setting improved 
the overall search for better robot designs under these 
experimental settings. 

These results could be a consequence of the fact that 
the experimental group was exposed to more total designs 
as a whole. When users of the experimental group first 
opened the platform, they were exposed to designs from 
past users (with the exception of the first user). However, 
exposure to past designs by other users does not necessarily 
imply that the experimental group has an advantage. The 
hill climber assigned to a given design may have been 
able to perform more iterations in the experimental group 
compared to the hill climber assigned to the same design 
in the control group, because multiple users in the experi- 
mental group may have contributed computational effort to 
that hill climber. However, this would only advantage the 
experimental group if this extra effort was directed toward 
an eventually successful design. Groupthink may have led 
users in the experimental group to contribute effort to one 
initially promising design, yet caused them to neglect a 
design that was less successful at the outset but may have 
yielded a superior controller in the long run. 

It is also possible that the designs to which the experi- 
mental group were exposed informed their design decisions, 
which led to improved designs. Isolating the cause for 
improved designs in the experimental group will be pursued 
in future work. 

Our experiment involved two embedded search spaces: 
1) the combinatorial assignment of joints to phase-locked 
groups, and 2) the assigning of phase offsets to each 
group. The users directly searched the first, combinatorial 
space and the optimization algorithm searched the second, 
real- valued space. The interaction between the two search 
spaces may contributed to a stronger separation between 
the control and experimental groups. Additionally, the sim- 
ulation of robot movement was not entirely deterministic; 
although there was a clear separation of mean distances 
achieved by different configurations. A plot of distributions 
of one hundred runs for several random configurations can 
be seen in 4. There is a clear separation of distributions be- 
tween “good” (large distance traveled) versus “bad” (small 
distance traveled) configurations as to inform the user’s 
intuition. And this non-determinism and large search space 
was present in both the control and experimental population 
so each group operated close to the same conditions. 



Figure 4: Distance distributions of robot movement for sev- 
eral joint group configurations. Each configuration was run 
100 times. 


As is common in web-based usage, a small minority 
of designs attract the majority of computation (Wilkinson 
(2008)). We can see in Figures 6 and 7 that more users 
focused their attempts on those designs that were able to 
move farther. That is, more users ran designs that were able 
to achieve higher distances in the experimental group; and 
more design evaluations were dedicated to higher fitness 
designs. Instead of focusing on designs that exhibited 
comical or low fitness behavior, users elected to add com- 
puting effort to promising, high fitness designs. Although 
there is not enough data to make definite conclusions about 
the possibility of “leap-frogging” (the tendency for users 
to draw inspiration from designs by other users to focus 
their efforts on promising designs) taking place in the 
experimental group, the data seem to suggest the possibility 
of positive feedback contributing to better performance 
when users worked collectively. 


Using human subjects in evaluating fitness and de- 
veloping new designs presents a number of challenges. 
When developing the platform, some effort was devoted to 
gamifying the system. The distance indicator was used to 
inspire the user to try and “beat” previous designs. Even 
though written instructions and the distance indicator were 
used to motivate the user to attempt to evaluate designs 
based on their ability to cause the virtual robot to move 
as far as possible, it is possible that users were either 
unmotivated by the preconceived goal of the simulation or 
had contrarian intentions to design robots that move as little 
or as comically as possible. 
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Control 



Figure 5: A random sample of designs created by users from the control and experimental groups, shown with best distance 
achieved and number of times a user evaluated that design (a “run”). 
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Figure 6: Each point corresponds to a design in the experi- 
mental group. The plot shows the number of users that at- 
tempted a unique design vs the best distance that that de- 
sign achieved. Note that the design that received the most 
attention at 15 attempts was the “default” design that ap- 
peared when the application was launched in the user’s web 
browser. 


Conclusion and Future Work 

We showed that in a hierarchical search space of robot 
designs in which human users searched the combinatorial 
level of the space and an optimization algorithm searched 
the real-valued level, a group that collectively searched 
the space was able to outperform a group of individuals 
that worked alone. The distributions of best robot distance 
achieved per person in each group were significantly 
different at an a level of 0.05 under both normal and 
non-parametric assumptions. 

Using our framework, the user was shown the best 
distance that a given robot configuration moved as well as 
the number of runs contributed to each design. Novelty of 
a design might also be a useful message to communicate. 
Users might be incentivized to explore unknown regions 
of the search space if they were told that they came up 
with a design that no one else has tried. Additionally, the 
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Figure 7: Number of evaluations for each design vs the 
maximum distance that design achieved. As is the case in 
Figure 6, the design that received the most evaluations was 
the “default” design that appeared when the application was 
launched in the user’s web browser. 


amount of symmetry in a given design or an indication of 
the spread of distances realized, such as standard deviation 
could be communicated. Social networks may be another 
means of incentivizing search: indicating which designs the 
user’s friends have already explored could be built into the 
framework. 

Another aspect of this work was the use of a symbolic 
language to easily communicate simple concepts of robot 
movement between human users. The language was so 
specific that it would only work with one form of robot. 
Future work on generalizing this language to quickly 
communicate complex ideas between collaborators may 
warrant further investigation. 
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Introduction 

Legged robots are versatile machines that can outperform 
wheeled robots on rough terrain (Raibert, 1986), for instance 
in exploration or rescue missions. Their versatility is, how- 
ever, tempered by their mechanical and control complexity, 
which makes them prone to mechanical damages and diffi- 
cult to control robustly (Raibert, 1986; Bongard et al., 2006; 
Koos et al., 2013a). A promising way to compensate for 
these two weaknesses is to let robots discover on their own 
the best way to move in the current situation. A legged robot 
can thus cope with an unexpected terrain or with mechani- 
cal damages by learning a new walking gait (Bongard et al., 
2006; Koos et al., 2013a), in the same way as animals can 
learn to limp with a sprained ankle. 

Reinforcement learning (Kohl and Stone, 2004; Tedrake 
et al., 2005) and evolutionary algorithms (Zykov et al., 2004; 
Chernova and Veloso, 2004; Hornby et al., 2005) have been 
investigated to discover walking gaits for physical robots. 
Nevertheless, most of these investigations are limited to 
straight, forward walking, whereas a robot that only walks 
along a straight line is obviously unable to accomplish any 
mission. Only a handful of works deal with controllers able 
to turn or to change the walking speed. In these cases, 
controllers are successively evaluated on each possible di- 
rection (Mouret et al., 2006), or learned with an incremen- 
tal process (Kodjabachian and Meyer, 1998). Compared to 
learning a simple controller, these two approaches signifi- 
cantly increase the learning time and the complexity of the 
search process. 

In the present paper, we describe the Transferability - 
based Behavioral Repertoire Evolution (TBR-Evolution), a 
new learning algorithm that allows a robot to learn to walk 
in every direction in a single run of evolutionary algorithm. 
This algorithm combines the BR-Evolution algorithm (Cully 
and Mouret, 2013), which creates a behavioral repertoire in 
a single run, with the transferability approach (Koos et al., 
2013b), which minimizes the number of evaluations on a 
physical robot when evolving controllers thanks to a simu- 
lator. A behavioral repertoire is a collection of simple con- 
trollers, where each of them reaches one position. An exter- 


TBR-Learning experiments 



Figure 1: Inaccuracy of the controllers. The inaccuracy is 
measured as the distance between the endpoint reached by 
the physical robot and the one reached in simulation (30 
repertoire’s controllers are tested for each run). The results 
of the TBR-Evolution experiments are, for each run, sepa- 
rately pictured (Left) and also combined for an overall point 
of view (Right). 


nal planing algorithm can thus successively pick up reper- 
toire’s controllers to generate a desired trajectory. Since 
TBR-Evolution does not depend on the controllers’ archi- 
tecture, it can be exploited in combination with most of the 
previous work about gait evolution. 

Experiments 

We evaluate the TBR-Evolution on a physical hexapod robot 
with 18 degrees of freedom (fig. 2B). The behaviors on 
the physical robot are assessed on-board thanks to a RGB-D 
sensor coupled with a state-of-the-art SLAM algorithm (En- 
dres et al., 2012). For each TBR-Evolution experiment, a 
population of 100 solutions evolves during 3000 generations 
in simulation. After only 60 tests on the robot (one every 
50 generations), the algorithm generates a collection with a 
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Figure 2: (A) Typical collection of controllers obtained with the TBR-Evolution algorithm. (Left) Endpoints in simulation of 
each controllers of the collection. The red lines are the final orientations of the robot. (Center) Estimated transferability map. 
The estimated transferability of each behavior of the collection is considered within a radius of 5 cm. (Right) Execution on 
the physical robot, we selected 30 controllers in the repertoire (square) and executed them on the physical robot (circles). The 
size and the color of the markers are proportional to their accuracy. (B) Illustration of 5 typical trajectories obtained with the 
TBR-Evolution. 


median number of 375 controllers (min=353, max=394, five 
replications) allowing the robot to walk in every direction 
(fig. 2B). The periodical tests aim to drive the process to so- 
lutions that work similarly in simulation and in reality (i.e. 
crossing the reality gap, Koos et al. (2013b)). One of these 
collections is pictured in figure 2A. 

The archive covers a large portion of the space around the 
robot (fig. 2 A) and has an actual transferability value below 
15 cm (difference between endpoints in the simulation and 
in reality. Fig. 1, left), which is consistent with the observa- 
tions of the transferability map (Fig. 2, center) and not very 
large, taking into account the SLAM precision, the size of 
the robot and the looseness in the joints. 

The source-code of our experiments and a supplementary 
video can be downloaded from: http : / /pages . isir . 
upmc . f r/ evorob_db/ 
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Abstract 

The musculoskeletal systems of animals are governed by a 
complex network of neurons that define both high- and low- 
level control. Individual joints are manipulated by multi- 
ple muscles acting as effectors for both movement and sta- 
bilization. We previously proposed a digital muscle model 
(DMM), where the morphological and control aspects of sim- 
ulated joints evolve concurrently. The resulting solutions 
can provide insight into the evolution of natural organisms 
as well as possible designs for engineered systems. In this 
paper, we explore the integration of this model with an arti- 
ficial neural network (ANN), focusing on the communication 
connections between the two. In the singly -connected strat- 
egy, a single ANN output is delivered to a joint; each con- 
stituent muscle responds to the signal according to an evolved 
function. In the individually-connected strategy, a unique 
ANN output is delivered to each simulated muscle. Results 
indicate that for low degree-of-freedom (DOF) robots, the 
individually-connected systems exhibit higher fitness than the 
singly-connnected systems. However, in larger DOF robots, 
the two strategies perform comparably, despite the fact that 
evolved ANNs for the singly-connected system are consid- 
erably simpler in terms of the number of connections in the 
network. 


Introduction 

Natural organisms demonstrate remarkable feats of locomo- 
tive agility, reaction, and maneuverability; the ability to run, 
jump, and accelerate has direct implications for survival. 
Complex neuromuscular and musculoskeletal systems un- 
derlie these abilities, which range from precise fine mo- 
tor actions to purely strength based tasks (Gerritsen et al., 
1998; Nishikawa et al., 2007). In nature, control and mor- 
phology evolve together. When applied to robots, this co- 
evolutionary process has been effective in producing inte- 
grated controllers tuned to specific body configurations (Lip- 
son and Pollack, 2000). Examples include bipedal locomo- 
tion (Paul and Bongard, 2001), gait development (Schramm 
et al., 2011), and wheeled robot navigation (Cliff et al., 
1993). Typically, robotic joints comprise motor-driven actu- 
ators that receive commands directly from a high-level con- 
troller. In contrast, animal joints are composed of muscles, 


bones, and tendons that are tightly integrated with the so- 
matic nervous system. Moreover, multiple muscles work to- 
gether to control a single joint. 

We previously developed a bioinspired abstract neuro- 
muscular model called digital muscles (Moore and McKin- 
ley, 2014), which combines joint morphology and joint-level 
control. The orientation of muscle nodes around the joint, 
along with their (individual) responses to external signals, 
evolve concurrently. Evolving an abstract model has two 
major benefits. First, it is computationally efficient, en- 
abling evolution of large populations over many generations. 
Second, the solutions discovered can be mapped into both 
detailed neuromuscular models of specific animals, provid- 
ing insight into their evolution, as well as engineered joints 
based on motors. In addition, delegating aspects of control 
to the joint level potentially frees the high-level controller 
to focus on decision making. A set of evolutionary exper- 
iments with 3D animats demonstrated the evolution of ef- 
fective gaits using only a simple sinusoid as the high-level 
control signal. 

In this work we investigate combining this digital muscle 
model (DMM) with more complex high-level controllers, 
specifically, artificial neural networks (ANNs) evolved with 
the NEAT algorithm (Stanley and Miikkulainen, 2002). 
ANNs add a reactive control component that is not pro- 
vided by the low-level DMM control framework. We ex- 
plore two different approaches to interconnecting an ANN 
and a DMM-based joint: sending a common signal to all 
muscle nodes in the joint, or sending a separate signal to 
each muscle node in the joint. We refer to these configu- 
rations as singly -connected and individually -connected, re- 
spectively. Although the latter enables more fine-grained 
control of the joint, the number of ANN outputs increases 
rapidly with the complexity of the robot morphology. 

Through a series of 10 treatments, we evaluate these 
two connection strategies in a ball balancing task and in 
the evolution of gaits for legged robots. We are partic- 
ularly interested in how singly-connected systems, which 
enforce a modular coupling of ANN to DMM, thereby 
reducing the number of ANN outputs, perform against 
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individually-connected systems. Results show that in the 
ball balancing task, where the system has only a few joints, 
the individually-connected strategy outperforms the singly- 
connected strategy. However, in the quadruped and hexapod 
robot platforms, which have 8 and 12 joints respectively, 
the two control strategies perform comparably, despite the 
fact that the evolved ANNs in the singly-connected systems 
are considerably simpler, in terms of the number of connec- 
tions in the networks. This result is consistent with theories 
of neural control in biological organisms where movement 
primitives in the spinal cord govern the coordination of mul- 
tiple muscles (Giszter et al., 1993). 

The contributions of this work are as follows. We first 
demonstrate a method to evolve aspects of control and mor- 
phology with an ANN and DMM. Second, evolved con- 
trollers exhibit effective behaviors with hybrid ANN/DMM 
controllers in two task environments. Third, this study pro- 
vides insight into connection strategies between neural con- 
trollers and a digital muscle based joint-level control. 

Background and Related Work 

Evolutionary robotics (Floreano et al., 2008; Cliff et al., 
1993; Nolfi and Floreano, 2000; Fipson, 2005) harnesses the 
process that has produced robust natural organisms and ap- 
plies it to either physical or simulated robots. Evolved be- 
haviors such as walking (Brooks, 1989), grasping (Bongard, 
2010), and swimming (Sims, 1994) have been demonstrated. 
ANNs (Yao, 1999) are particularly amenable to evolutionary 
optimization, leading to effective locomotion in a robotic 
salamander (Ijspeert et al., 2005), bipeds (Reil and Hus- 
bands, 2002), and crawling robots (Inoue et al., 2007). Typ- 
ically, these controllers produce high-level signals to govern 
the movement of each joint, such as specifying the desired 
angle of an actuator. In addition, a single controller often ad- 
dresses multiple behaviors, from high-level decision making 
down to individual joint-level commands. In contrast, the 
movement of natural organisms is the result of complex in- 
teractions between an individual’s neural and musculoskele- 
tal systems (Wolpert and Ghahramani, 2000; Giszter et al., 
1993). 

This observation has led researchers to evolve morphol- 
ogy and control together. Bongard (2011) demonstrated 
the importance of morphology in the evolutionary process 
as a contributor to robustness in an individual. Embodi- 
ment (Pfeifer et al., 2007) of a controller within a morphol- 
ogy further emphasizes the coupled dynamics between the 
two. Paul and Bongard (2001) found that small changes 
to a robot’s mass distribution have large effects on resultant 
gaits, leading to unique control/morphology pairs in evolved 
individuals. In this work, we investigate the joint-level cou- 
pling of morphology and control through the integration of 
ANN and DMM. 

Simulated muscles have been investigated as effectors in 
a virtual robot platform by Lessin et al. (2013). Actuation 


occurs when a spring constant is changed, contracting the 
simulated muscle, subsequently moving the attached limbs. 
Geijtenbeek et al. (2013) demonstrated virtual muscle driven 
bipeds, capable of walking on both flat and varying sur- 
faces. Muscles emulate physical properties defining attach- 
ment points, contraction paths, and actuation parameters de- 
termined through the optimization process. The gaits de- 
rived from this model feature realistic movements for the 
virtual creatures. These models emulate physical muscles 
directly in the simulated platform, whereas the proposed 
DMM does not consider muscles to be effectors modeled 
directly in a robot. Instead, the model focuses on the posi- 
tion and activation of muscles. This enables application of 
the DMM to motor based joints in traditional robots while 
contributing to the study of biological organisms. 

Focusing on modularity in controller design may lead to 
more robust behaviors by introducing smaller, functional 
units for specific tasks (Pasemann et al., 2001; Brooks, 
1986). Indeed, Doncieux and Meyer (2004) have shown 
that it may be difficult to develop complex control strategies 
without structural modularity in ANNs. Currently, modu- 
lar approaches have focused primarily on the ANNs them- 
selves. The DMM defines aspects of both morphology and 
control. In this paper, we investigate coupling strategies be- 
tween ANN and DMM. 

Digital Muscle Model 

In (Moore and McKinley, 2014), we proposed the digital 
muscle model, a framework to model properties of physical 
muscles with the ability to map commands to conventional 
servo-driven robots. The DMM draws inspiration from nat- 
ural organisms whose muscles provide the power necessary 
for movement. Working in antagonistic pairs, muscles facil- 
itate flexion and extension of joints. Figure 1 shows a hinge 
joint controlled by a DMM muscle group. 

Conceptually, the DMM organizes muscle nodes , analo- 
gous to biological muscles, into muscle groups at the joint 
level. The number of muscle nodes in a group is variable; in 
this study each muscle group consists of four muscle nodes. 
Each muscle node “contracts” in response to an input signal 
with the specific response determined by an internal activa- 
tion function. 

Muscle Node Structure. The position and activation of a 
digital muscle node govern its behavior. In this study, the 
activation function is a Gaussian with evolvable parameters: 
\i (center), cr 2 (spread) and a (magnitude). Similar to bio- 
logical muscles, the nodes exert only contracting forces on 
the limbs. Direction of pull for a contracting node is de- 
termined by a node’s position. The positions of nodes are 
evolvable, allowing for refinement of joint range of motion. 

Calculation of Movement Commands. Figure 2 shows 
the activation functions of four nodes in a muscle group over 
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Activation for Muscle Group 



Figure 1: A joint in an animat is controlled by a muscle 
group comprising a set of muscle nodes. Each node is lo- 
cated on a 2D plane around the joint. When activated, nodes 
exert a pulling force on the limb segment, drawing it toward 
the node’s position. Joint movement is calculated by aggre- 
gating the pulling forces of the muscle nodes. 

the input range of [—1.0, 1.0]. Together with the positions 
of the four nodes, seen in Figure 1, they produce the com- 
mands seen in Figure 3. These two commands specify the 
movement of a single 2 DOF joint in the robot. 



Figure 2: Activation functions of four nodes in a muscle 
group. At input value -0.5, the outputs correspond with the 
red circles intersecting the vertical line. 


ANN/Muscle Model Integration. In our original 
study (Moore and McKinley, 2014), evolved quadrupeds 
exhibited successful gaits with DMM controllers, despite 
being driven by a simple sinusoidal signal. In this study, we 
connect the DMM to an ANN, creating a two-tiered control 
method. Figure 4 illustrates the two different strategies 
for connecting ANN to the DMM. The top figure shows 
the singly-connected strategy, where each muscle group 
is connected to one ANN output. The same ANN signal 
is passed to each node in a muscle group. Movement of 
the joint is then determined by aggregating the individual 
responses of each node to the signal. The bottom figure 
shows the individually-connected strategy, where each 
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Figure 3: Joint movements are calculated by aggregating the 
activations and spatial position of each node in a muscle 
group. The activation functions from Figure 2 and spatial 
position of nodes seen in Figure 1 create the x and y axis 
outputs for a 2 DOF joint seen here. Nodes are positioned 
radially around a joint at 45°, 135°, 225°, and 315°. 

node of a muscle group is connected to a unique ANN 
output. Here, the position and activation of a muscle node 
still determine its movement, but individual muscle nodes 
in a muscle group receive different commands from the 
ANN. Hence in this example, individually-connected ANNs 
require 4 times as many outputs as the singly-connected 
ANNs. 

Methods 

In this section we introduce specifics of ball balancing and 
gait evolution and discuss the evolutionary setup used in 
both tasks. 

Ball Balancing Task. In the first task, an articulated plat- 
form is required to balance a ball dropped onto the center 
of the platform. Figure 5 shows the one-, two-, or three- 
segment arms with a platform at the top. The arm is affixed 
to the ground. Each joint has 2 DOF with ±90° of rotation 
on each axis. A ball is dropped from slightly above the plat- 
form to start a simulation. Upon contact with the platform, 
the ball is given a strong push in one of eight possible di- 
rections (N,NE,E,SE,S,SW,W,NW), attempting to knock it 
to the ground. Each simulation lasts for 20 seconds or until 
the ball contacts the ground. Fitness is assessed as the time 
interval between the ball’s first contact with the platform and 
the last time of contact. 

Six treatments are conducted in the ball balancing task. 
The first three treatments (A1,A2,A3) have singly-connected 
ANN/DMM controllers. Treatment A1 has a single joint 
connecting an arm segment to the platform. Treatment A2 
adds an additional joint and arm segment, while the arm in 
Treatment A3 contains three joints. The other three treat- 
ments (B1,B2,B3) use individually-connected ANN/DMM 
configurations, with 1-, 2-, and 3-joint arms respectively. 
Each individual is evaluated in 5 environments randomly 
drawn from the 8 push directions mentioned previously. An 
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ANN Muscle Model 



(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 


Figure 4: Examples illustrating the two connection strategies tested in this study: (top) singly-connected and (bottom) 
individually-connected. Interaction between the ANN and each DMM-based joint proceeds as follows: (a) The ANN receives 
input from sensors and produces output(s), 1 for a singly-connected joint and 4 for an individually-connected joint, (b) For a 
singly-connected joint, the same ANN output signal is distributed to each of 4 muscle nodes. For an individually connected 
joint, each muscle node receives its own signal directly from the ANN. (c) The position and activation function of each muscle 
node determines its response to the incoming signal, (d) The responses of the muscle nodes are aggregated and (e) passed to 
the platform. 



(a) (b) (c) 


Figure 5: The platforms have either one, two or three actu- 
ated joints. Each joint is a 2 DOF hinge, allowing for piv- 
oting on the x and z axes, with y being the radial axis of 
the arm. One joint connects the arm to the platform in each 
configuration with the others indicated by the transparent el- 
lipsoids. 


individual must react accordingly to the push, keeping the 
ball on the platform for as long as possible. Fitness is the 
average of the 5 simulations. 

ANNs for the ball balancing task have nine to thirteen in- 
puts. Three inputs represent the xyz distance between the 
platform and ball, including a sign to indicate direction, 
three represent the xyz linear velocity of the ball; a bias is 
also included. The final inputs comprise the relative an- 
gles [—1.0, 1.0] for the two axes in each 2 DOF joint. Inputs 
thus range from 9 to 13, depending on the number of arm 
segments in the platform. 

Legged Gait Evolution. The second task applies the 
ANN/DMM to locomotion in legged robots. We conducted 
an additional four treatments (A8,B8,A12,B12) in an 8- 
joint quadruped and 12-joint hexapod to assess how modular 
connection strategies perform in higher DOF robots. Fig- 
ure 6 shows the 8-joint quadruped robot and 12-joint hexa- 
pod robot used in this task. Two treatments (A8,A12) are 
conducted with singly-connected ANN/DMM controllers, 
and two treatments (B8,B12) with individually-connected 
ANN/DMM controllers. In Treatment A8, ANNs have 8 
outputs, while in Treatment B8, the ANN has 32 outputs. 
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Accordingly, Treatment A12 has 12 outputs, and Treatment 
B12 has 48 outputs. Individuals are evaluated based on the 
total distance traveled in 10 seconds of simulation time on 
a high friction surface. Inputs to the ANN for both configu- 
rations include a sinusoidal signal, a bias, touch sensors for 
the feet, and 2 angle sensors per joint. 



Figure 6: The digital quadruped (8 joints) and hexapod (12 
joints) used in legged gait evolution. Each leg has two 2 
DOF joints (hip and knee). 


Evolutionary Setup. Populations comprise 100 individu- 
als and are evolved for 2000 generations. We conduct 20 
replicate runs per treatment, each with a unique starting 
seed. ANNs are evolved using the NEAT algorithm (Stanley 
and Miikkulainen, 2002). DMMs are paired with an ANN 
through a genome identifier. Thus, crossover between two 
DMMs is applied only when the two associated ANNs are 
recombined. Mutation is applied per generation to individ- 
ual DMMs with a 5% chance per parameter; each joint has 
four nodes with four parameters each. 

Results 

Ball Balancing Performance. Figures 7 and 8 show the 
fitnesses of the 6 treatments from the ball balancing task. 
Here, fitnesses correspond to how long (seconds), on aver- 
age, an individual balances the ball. Simulations last 20s. 
Treatments Al, A2, and A3 have varying success balancing 
the ball across replicates, however, no replicate run evolves 
an individual capable of balancing the ball for the full 20s in 
all 8 situations. Surprisingly, Treatment A3 fails to evolve 
any meaningful behavior. Apparently, the evolutionary pro- 
cess is unable to develop control strategies to coordinate the 
three joints. 

In contrast, Treatments Bl, B2, and B3 all produce effec- 
tive behaviors, as shown in Figure 8. Furthermore, the pop- 
ulation average fitnesses are also significantly higher than 
the singly-connected treatments. The evolutionary trajecto- 
ries of the three treatments are similar, although it appears 
to take longer to evolve solutions for more joints. During 
validation against the full 8 push directions, all but 1 of the 
replicates from Treatment Bl, every replicate in Treatment 
B2, and all but 2 replicates in Treatment B3 evolved individ- 
uals capable of handling all conditions. 
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Figure 7 : Mean fitnesses from 20 replicate runs for singly- 
connected individuals. Shaded regions represent 95% confi- 
dence intervals. 


Evolved ANN Complexity. Figure 9 shows the relative 
complexity of the evolved ANNs for each of the treatments, 
defined as the number of connections between nodes in the 
ANNs. For Treatment A, the most effective networks arise 
in Treatment A2, which coincidentally have the highest ra- 
tio of performance to network size. Larger networks result in 
higher fitness values for Treatment A2. Conversely, Treat- 
ments Bl, B2, and B3 all exhibit less complex networks. 
The connection strategy between ANN and DMM appears 
to be a key indicator of performance in this task. The singly- 
connected strategy is unable to evolve a solution capable of 
addressing all 8 push directions. Treatment B is able to ad- 
dress the task, with ANNs having individual connections to 
the muscle nodes. Presumably, this allows for finer control 
of the joints in these low DOF morphologies. Even with the 
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Fitness versus Number of Connections 



Fitness versus Number of Connections 



Figure 8: Mean fitnesses from 20 replicate runs for 
individually-connected individuals. Shaded regions repre- 
sent 95% confidence intervals. 

increased output space required in the ANNs of Treatment 
B, the number of connections in the best evolved networks 
is half that of Treatment A. 

Apparently, this modular connection strategy in Treat- 
ment A necessitates the evolution of more complex networks 
in all three platform configurations. The reduced connec- 
tivity in Treatment A requires the evolution of coordination 
between muscle node activation functions for a single input 
signal from the ANN at the joint-level. Next, we investi- 
gate whether these results scale to legged robots with 8- and 
12-joints. 

Legged Gait Evolution. Figures 10a and 10b, respec- 
tively, plot the fitnesses for the quadruped and hexapod runs. 
Unlike the ball balancing task, individually-connected con- 


Figure 9: Number of connections between nodes in the ANN 
versus fitness across the treatments, (a) Evolved networks 
in Treatment A exhibit between 500 and 1500 connections 
in the top 10% of performers, (b) Evolved networks from 
Treatment B exhibit 100 and 500 connections in the top 10% 
of performers. In addition, the B treatments are all able to 
address the ball balancing task. 


trailers in Treatment B8 only slightly outperform singly- 
connected individuals in Treatment A8, with the 95% confi- 
dence intervals overlapping. Performance is nearly identical 
between Treatments A12 and B12. Figure 11 shows the dif- 
ference in ANN complexity, with the singly-connected strat- 
egy producing less complex networks in contrast to the re- 
sults seen in the ball balancing task. Figure 12 shows the 
resulting number of connections in the evolved ANNs for 
Treatments A 12 and B 12. In this case the network complex- 
ity further diverges, although both strategies exhibit effec- 
tive walking gaits. That A treatments achieve performance 
similar to the B treatments, using less complex ANNs, sug- 
gests that the singly-connected strategy is an effective con- 
troller in these higher DOF robots. Reductions in network 
complexity become more important as the DOF in a robot 
increases. In robots with greater DOF, ANN complexity can 
impact controller performance, making compact networks 
more desirable. 
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Figure 10: (a) The best performing individuals from Treat- 
ments A8 and B8 in a quadruped gait evolution task, (b) The 
best performing individuals from Treatments A12 and B12 
in a hexapod gait evolution task. Each line represents the av- 
erage of 20 replicate runs with shaded areas indicating 95% 
confidence intervals. 


Fitness versus Number of Connections 



Figure 11: Number of connections between nodes in the 
ANN versus fitness for the quadruped platform. Here, the 
evolved ANNs for Treatment A8 are less complex than those 
of Treatment B8, even though performance is similar, sug- 
gesting that as the number of joints increases, a singly- 
connected control strategy performs comparably with a less 
complex ANN. 

Conclusions 

In biological organisms, multiple muscles cooperate to real- 
ize movement of joints. The digital muscle model provides 
a computationally efficient means to evolve joint-level con- 


Fitness versus Number of Connections 



Figure 12: Number of connections between nodes in the 
ANN versus fitness for the hexapod platform. Evolved 
ANNs for Treatment A 12 contain fewer connections than 
those of Treatment B 12. 


trol in 3D animats. The model captures fundamental prop- 
erties of natural muscles while remaining abstract enough 
to apply to robotic joints. In this paper, we have exam- 
ined the integration of a high-level ANN controller with 
low-level DMM-based joints to realize effective behavior in 
robots. In the ball balancing task, where the system has up to 
three joints, individually-connecting ANN outputs to mus- 
cle nodes produces higher fitness than singly-connected sys- 
tems. When evolving gaits in the 8-joint quadruped, how- 
ever, individually- and singly-connected ANN/DMM con- 
trollers perform comparably, with evolution producing con- 
siderably simpler ANNs in the latter case. Results for the 
12-joint hexapod robot are similar, with even greater dispar- 
ity in network complexity. In the future, we plan to inves- 
tigate the coupling of these two strategies in higher DOF 
robots and for more complex tasks. In addition, we plan 
to investigate the effect of enforced symmetries and indirect 
mappings, which were intentionally left out in this work in 
order to focus on interaction between the ANN and DMM. 
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Damage recovery is critical for autonomous robots that 
need to operate for a long time without assistance. Most cur- 
rent methods are complex and costly because they require 
anticipating each potential damage in order to have a contin- 
gency plan ready and diagnosis procedures. 

An alternative line of thought is to let the robot learn on 
its own the best behavior for the current situation. If the 
learning process is open enough, then the robot should be 
able to discover new compensatory behaviors in situations 
that have not been foreseen by its designers. Classic rein- 
forcement learning algorithms are hard to apply to low-level 
robotic problems (Togelius et al., 2009), but evolutionary 
algorithms (EAs) are good candidates to find original solu- 
tions because they can optimize in the continuous domain 
and work on the structure of controllers (e.g. neural net- 
works). 

When evolving controllers for robots, EAs are reported to 
require many hundreds of trials on the robot and to last from 
two to tens of hours (e.g. (Hornby et al., 2005; Yosinski 
et al., 2011)). These EAs spend most of their running time 
in evaluating the quality of controllers by testing them on the 
target robot. Since, contrary to simulation, reality cannot be 
sped up, their running time can only be improved by finding 
strategies to evaluate fewer candidate solutions on the robot. 

By first learning a self-model for the robot, then evolving 
a controller with this simulation, Bongard et al. (Bongard 
et al., 2006) designed an algorithm for resilience that makes 
an important step in this direction. Nevertheless, this algo- 
rithm has a few important shortcomings. First, actions and 
models are undirected: the algorithm can “waste” a lot of 
time to improve parts of the self-model that are irrelevant 
for the task. Second, the diagnosis may be wrong, which 
leads to a useless contingency plan. Third, there is often a 
“reality gap” between a behavior learned in simulation and 
the same behavior on the target robot (Jakobi et al., 1995), 
but nothing is included in Bongard’ s algorithm to prevent 
such gap to happen: the controller learned in the simulation 
may not work well on the real robot, even if the self-model 
is accurate. 

This paper is an extended abstract of Koos et al. (2013a). 



Figure 1: (A) The hexapod robot is not damaged. (B) The 
left middle leg is no longer powered. (C) The terminal part 
of the front right leg is shortened by half. 


Our algorithm is inspired by the “transferability ap- 
proach” (Koos et al., 2013b), whose original purpose is to 
cross the “reality gap” that separates behaviors optimized in 
simulation to those observed on the target robot. The main 
proposition of this approach is to make the optimization al- 
gorithm aware of the limits of the simulation. To this end, 
a few controllers are transferred during the optimization and 
a regression algorithm (here a SVM) is used to approximate 
the function that maps behaviors in simulation to the dif- 
ference of performance between simulation and reality. To 
use this approximated transferability function , the single- 
objective optimization problem is transformed into a multi- 
objective optimization in which both performance in simu- 
lation and transferability are maximized. This optimization 
is performed with a a multi-objective evolutionary algorithm 
(NSGA-II, Deb et al. (2002)). 

The same concepts can be applied to design a fast adap- 
tation algorithm for resilient robotics, leading to a new al- 
gorithm that we called “T-Resilience ” (for Transferability- 
based resilience). If a damaged robot embeds a simulation 
of itself, then behaviors that rely on damaged parts will not 
be transferable: they will perform very differently in the 
self-model and in reality. During the adaptation process, the 
robot will thus create an approximated transferability func- 
tion that classifies behaviors as “working as expected” and 
“not working as expected”. Hence the robot will possess an 
“intuition” of the damages but it will not explicitly represent 
or identify them. By optimizing both the transferability and 
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Figure 2: Performances (distance covered in 3 seconds) ob- 
tained in case B (top) and C (bottom). On each box, Each 
algorithm has been run 5 times and distances are measured 
using the external motion capture system. Except for the 
T-Resilience, the performance of the controllers found after 
about 25 transfers (tests) and after about 20 minutes (time) 
are depicted (all T-Resilience experiments last about 20 min- 
utes and use 25 transfers). The horizontal lines denote the 
performances of the reference gait, according to the external 
(dashed line) and to the internal (solid line) measurement. 


the performance, the algorithm will look for the most effi- 
cient behaviors among those that only use the reliable parts 
of the robots. The robot will thus be able to sustain a func- 
tioning behavior when damage occurs by learning to avoid 
behaviors that it is unable to achieve in the real world. Be- 
sides this damage recovery scenario, the T-Resilience algo- 
rithm opens a new class of adaptation algorithms that trans- 
fers most of the adaptation time from real experiments to 
simulations of a self-model. 

Experiments 

We evaluate the T-Resilience algorithm on an 18-DOFs 
hexapod robot that needs to adapt to motor failures and 
broken legs (figure 1); we compare it to stochastic lo- 
cal search (Hoos and Stiitzle, 2005), policy gradient (Kohl 
and Stone, 2004) and Bongard’s algorithm (Bongard et al., 
2006). The behavior on the real robot is assessed on-board 
thanks to a RGB-D sensor coupled with a state-of-the-art 
SLAM algorithm (Endres et al., 2012). For each experi- 


ment, a population of 100 controllers is optimized for 1000 
generations. Every 40 generations, a controller is randomly 
selected in the population and transferred on the robot. 

Using only 25 tests on the robot and an overall running 
time of less than one hour on a recent laptop, T-Resilience 
consistently leads to substantially better results than the 
other approaches (figure 2). 
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Abstract 

This is an extended abstract of a recent PLoS ONE paper 
(Haasdijk et al., 2014) in which we introduce the MONEE 
paradigm as a method of combining open-ended (to deal with 
the environment) and task-driven (to satisfy user demands) 
adaptation of robot controllers through evolution. 

Introduction 

Evolutionary Robotics is concerned with the use of Evolu- 
tionary Algorithms to develop robot controllers and some- 
times robotic hardware. The majority of related work is in- 
herently goal-driven and uses evolution to optimise task per- 
formance of the robots for some clearly defined set of tasks. 
A few papers have investigated a more ALife flavoured 
approach where evolution is environment-driven, i.e., the 
chances for reproduction and survival are not based on user 
defined task performance. 

In recent works, we argued that balancing evolution be- 
tween environment-driven adaptation and task-driven op- 
timisation is essential for self-sufficient robot collectives 
in environments where human supervision is impossible, 
too expensive, or limited. To implement such a combi- 
nation, we recently introduced an algorithmic framework 
dubbed MONEE (Multi- Objective aNd open-Ended Evolut- 
ion) (Haasdijk et al., 2014). The main idea is to exploit 
the fact that evolutionary methods have two basic selection 
mechanisms and to use these in different roles: survivor se- 
lection driven by the environment and parent selection based 
on task-performance. 

In the following, we review briefly the mechanisms at 
work in Monee, and provide evidence that it can actually 
perform adaptation to the environment and objective-driven 
evolutionary optimisation. 

Monee 

The proof of concept for MONEE is based on mEDEA- 
an ALife flavoured system introduced by Bredeche et al. 
(2012). In this system, robot controllers evolve without an 
explicit fitness measure in a distributed fashion, i.e., with- 
out a central ‘oracle’ orchestrating selection and reproduc- 
tion. Robot controllers can procreate by transmitting their 



Figure 1: Experiment screenshot. Robots are shown as 
small circles with sensor beams indicated. Pucks are shown 
as small blue and green squares. The shaded orange rectan- 
gles indicate arena walls and obstacles. 

genome to other robots directly. However, sending and re- 
ceiving genomes are regulated by distinguishing two phases 
in each robots lifecycle. 

• Life phase: robots controllers have a fixed lifetime during 
which they perform their actions; moving about, foraging, 
and sending around their genomes. 

• Rebirth phase: when its lifetime ends, a robot enters 
the rebirth phase and becomes an ‘egg’: a stationary re- 
ceptacle for genomes that are transmitted by passing live 
robots. This rebirth phase also lasts a fixed amount of 
time, and once this has passed, the egg selects parents 
from the received genomes to create a new controller. The 
robot then reverts to the ‘life’ role with this new controller 

Note that the more eggs a robot inseminates, the more 
chances it has for procreation. Experiments with mEDEA 
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Figure 2: Offspring count vs distance travelled and number of pucks collected. From left to right, plots shown for time 
intervals at 1,000, 150,000, 300,000 and 900,000 ticks. Initially, distance travelled and number of pucks collected have little 
influence on an individual’s fecundity. As time progresses, the influence of travelling distances and collecting pucks becomes 
progressively pronounced. 


demonstrated a trend towards increased mobility as an evo- 
lutionary response to these environmental conditions. 

Monee adds task-driven parent selection by considering 
credits amassed by robots when they perform tasks (e.g. 
a gathering task in our experiments). When a robot in- 
seminates an egg, it passes the current credit counts along 
with the genome and the egg uses that information to select 
parents when it revives, reminiscent of parental investment 
schemes (although a parent does not actually invest when 
impregnating an egg because the credits are not transferred 
but copied , at no cost to the parent). Thus, the credits relate 
task performance to reproductive success. 

One particular advantage of Monee is that when two 
concurrent tasks must be addressed, it is possible to tune 
selection pressure on-the-fly to effectively balance between 
the two tasks, favouring the least sought task. This mar- 
ket mechanism is reminiscent of fitness sharing in the sense 
that it also reappraises fitness, favouring tasks that are less 
commonly tackled by robots in the population, even though 
robots’ behaviours are under scrutiny, rather than their ge- 
netic make-up. Figure 1 illustrates such a setup, where 
robots have to collect two types of pucks. 

Combining environment-driven adaptation 
and objective-driven optimisation 

In this puck-gathering scenario, there are two obvious de- 
terminants of selection pressure, i.e., two factors that deter- 
mine the likelihood of a robot producing offspring. One is 
distance travelled. This is not an explicit objective, but it is 
implied by the fact that robots must come within commu- 
nication range of eggs: robots that move about a lot have 
higher chances of meeting eggs and therefore procreate at a 
higher rate than robots that move little. The second factor 
is the task performance that we explicitly introduced: when 
reviving, an egg selects a parent (using binary tournament) 
for the new controller based on the number of pucks col- 
lected. For a qualitative view of the importance of these two 


selective forces, consider Fig. 2. It plots the combined in- 
dividuals of 64 runs in four 5,000 clock-tick intervals. Each 
individual is indicated by a small circle, of which the colour 
indicates the number of offspring for that individual. The 
position of the circle shows the number of pucks that indi- 
vidual collected (horizontal axis) and the total distance cov- 
ered (vertical axis, in pixels in the simulated environment) 
during its lifetime. For full details of the experimental set- 
up, see Haasdijk et al. (2014). 

Initially (left-most panel), there is little variation in terms 
of pucks collected (the dots are concentrated between 0 and 
5 pucks collected). Individuals with high offspring counts 
are found across the range of distance travelled with a slight 
concentration between 500-1,000. This indicates that there 
is little pressure towards movement or collecting pucks at 
this point. As evolution progresses, at t = 150, 000, hav- 
ing offspring becomes contingent on travelling greater dis- 
tances and collecting pucks; most robots travel substantial 
distances between 3,000 and 4,000 pixels. At t = 900, 000, 
almost no individuals with more than one child that have 
travelled less than 2500 pixels. The two right-hand panels 
show that the number of collected pucks becomes increas- 
ingly important. These results indicate that robot behaviour 
initially adapts to the environment, evidenced by the initial 
differentiation in distance travelled. As evolution progresses 
and almost all robots travel substantial distances, the number 
of pucks collected becomes the dominant factor in determin- 
ing the chances of producing offspring. 
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Abstract 

The theory of cognitive development from Jean Piaget (1923) 
is a constructivist perspective of learning that has substan- 
tially influenced cognitive science domain. Indeed it seems 
that constructivism is a possible trail in order to overcome 
the limitations of classical techniques stemming from cogni- 
tivism or connectionism and create autonomous agents, fitted 
with strong adaptation ability within their environment, mod- 
elled on biological organisms. Potential applications con- 
cern intelligent agents in interaction with a complex environ- 
ment, with objectives that cannot be predefined. There are 
numerous interesting works in developmental robotics going 
in this direction. In this work we investigate the application 
of these principles to a close domain: Ambient intelligence, 
which is extremely challenging but which also presents in- 
teresting aspects to exploit, like the participation of human 
users. From the perspective of a constructivist theory, the 
learning agent has to build a representation of the world that 
relies on the learning of sensori-motor patterns starting from 
its own experience only. This step is difficult to set up for 
systems evolving in continuous environments, using raw data 
from sensors without a priori modelling, primarily because 
they face a bootstrap problem. In this paper we address this 
particular issue and propose a decentralized approach based 
on a multi-agent framework, where the system’s representa- 
tions are constructed through a self-organization process that 
handles the dynamics between experience discretization and 
learning. 

Introduction 

Embodiment is a paradigm in cognitive science and AI con- 
sidering that cognition arises from the interaction between 
an agent and its environment. Contrary to computational 
theory of mind, an agent has to be embodied and situated, 
and does not have a predefined representation. On the other 
hand an agent (for example a robot) must be able to con- 
struct its own representation of the regularities through its 
interaction with the environment, whatever its body’s capac- 
ities and the environment where it is situated. More gen- 
erally, embodiment is embraced by constructivist theory of 
cognition, as explained by Ziemke (2001). Constructivism 
in cognitive science is bound to constructivist epistemology. 
Particularly Riegler (2001) explains why the radical con- 


structivism proposed by Von Glasersfeld (1984) is neces- 
sary to go further in the understanding of cognition mech- 
anisms. There is a growing interest in AI for constructivist 
theories, for example such as Enaction (Varela et al. (1991)) 
stemming from the biology field, or constructivist theory of 
learning (Piaget (1954)) coming from the psychology field. 
While it is true that constructivist approaches of learning in 
AI are usually still theoretical, there are also more practi- 
cal domains that take inspiration from these concepts such 
as developmental robotics. This article addresses some fun- 
damental issues related to the application of constructivist 
learning methods to continuous environments. In the follow- 
ing, we will first introduce constructivist methods for artifi- 
cial learning and the issues related to real application such as 
in an ambient intelligent system. In this article we focus on 
the problem of bootstrapping the learning of sensori-motor 
regularities starting from raw signals, which is a first step in 
the more general model of a constructivist learning. Then 
we will present our approach to this problem, based on a 
decentralized approach using a self-organizing multi-agents 
system, and provide some preliminary results. 

Research issues and related works 

Before going any further, let us consider an illustrative ex- 
ample of the addressed research problem. Unknown sen- 
sors {s%; 82 ... s n } and actuators {ai; a 2 -..a n } are connected 
to an ambient intelligent system S. S is considered as an 
autonomous agent that must be able to learn the effects of, 
for instance, a x on s y and s z . If S receives an objective 
from the user that involves one of these perceptions/actions, 
it should be able to take the knowledge of those interactions 
into account. For example, let us say that a x is a wireless 
actionable plug with an unknown device D connected on 
it. If D is an electric heating, S should become aware that 
it can affect both temperature ( s y ) and energy consumption 
(s z ) by switching a x , whereas it can affect luminosity and 
energy consumption if D is a lamp. These are simple reg- 
ularities that may seem trivial to learn. This is true if the 
system’s designer defines an a priori representation, for ex- 
ample the definition of events and of how to manage time 
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relations. By doing so, a learning agent may directly focus 
on what is relevant, and find attended regularities out of a 
reduced search space. Here we consider the case where the 
agent has no a priori representation and must both discover 
how to grasp raw signals and how to learn from them at the 
same time. 

Continuous environment and the discretization 
process 

In real world environments, if we want to avoid an a priori 
definition of a model, the system has to deal with the com- 
plexity of raw data coming continuously from sensors. The 
perceptual aliasing problem is one of the main issues: the 
learning agent has to learn precisely what are the boundaries 
of events both in time and space. But the task of separating 
an event out of the thread of experience is quite difficult. A 
human brain seems to be able to focus on the relevant details 
of experience in order to identify a situation and ignore any- 
thing else. In classical AI, particularly with logic based sym- 
bolic representation, the exhaustive characterization of a sit- 
uation is impossible in large environments (Frame Problem ), 
most importantly when considering a large buffer memory 
of past events. More generally, the question of dealing 
with the complexity of the real world without using a model 
or symbolic representation is also known as the Moravec ’s 
paradox. This paradox emphasizes the fact that basic senso- 
rimotor skills of living organisms are more difficult to repro- 
duce artificially than high level cognitive abilities, as argued 
by Brooks (1991). Handling continuous experience is a par- 
ticularly significant issue for constructivist learning meth- 
ods, related to their application to real world problems. 

Developmental robotics 

The field of developmental robotics proposes interesting 
works in accordance with the constructivist principles pre- 
sented above and is confronted with the problem of handling 
continuous environments (see Lungarella et al. (2003) for a 
review). This research field stems from the assessment that 
biological organisms go through a period of development 
before reaching their final form. One of the main ideas is 
that learning must be facilitated by the progressive increase 
of the complexity of the environment perceived by the agent 
while progressively acquiring highly tuned skills. Indeed, 
at the beginning of his growth, an infant has limited sen- 
sor and motor abilities, as well as limitation in his nervous 
system. At first sight this may be considered as a defect, 
but we can also consider that it is an advantage regarding 
the learning process, since it enables to decrease or prevent 
any data overload, that would not be useful for the first de- 
velopment steps. If the agent is precociously facing a huge 
quantity of information, learning can be intractable. Thus 
the management of the development of an artificial agent 
during the learning process could be an improvement. In 
developmental robotics, the programmer does not specify a 


targeted task; the robot must freely explore its environment 
by interaction. For example, an intrinsic motivation could be 
expressed in the robot by a certain curiosity which leads it to 
focus on interesting things, like situations which are neither 
too predictable nor not enough, as proposed for example by 
Oudeyer et al. (2007). The capacity of making predictions 
is a part of the mechanism of development, from which the 
cognition is built. Cognitive functions of higher level, such 
as planning, may be seen as a prediction of series of events 
based on experience. Thus, in continuous environments the 
definition of the notion of event is crucial. Without pre-given 
representation, the agent has to learn what an event is, and 
at the same time it uses events to learn patterns. Before pre- 
senting a possible application of such a developmental ap- 
proach to an ambient intelligent system, it is worth intro- 
ducing more precisely the constructivist learning paradigm 
in AI and works related to the problem of bootstrapping reg- 
ularities from raw experience. 

Constructivist learning 

In psychology the constructivist theory especially developed 
by Piaget (1954) postulates that a learning agent constructs 
its own representation of its world, which it uses to give a 
meaning to its experience (assimilation). Learning, there- 
fore, is simply the process of adjusting its mental mod- 
els to fit in new experiences (accommodation). Following 
Drescher (1991) who takes inspiration from the work of Pi- 
aget to propose a model of constructivist learning, many re- 
searchers work on the schema learning technique. In this 
model the pattern of interaction used to build the represen- 
tation of the agent is called a schema. It consists mainly 
in three elements: a context , an action and a result. The 
meaning of a schema is: if the agent executes the action A in 
the context C, it predicts the result R. Schemas are learned 
incrementally while the agent performs random actions, in 
the manner of an infant fumbling. A schema is an interest- 
ing structure for a representation since it relates an action to 
its consequences in an environment, based on agents experi- 
ence. The learning is not goal-oriented, contrary to classical 
reinforcement learning for example, where the agent learns 
which action to execute in which context, depending on the 
purpose of an external learning task. Here, the agent predicts 
the consequences of its action, and this knowledge may be 
used for different purposes. The learning model of Drescher 
(1991) is very interesting because it offers to agents the pos- 
sibility to learn abstract concepts grounded in experience 
thanks to the creation of synthetic items (see Perroto et al. 
(2010)). However, this model operates on a discrete envi- 
ronment and is quite resource consuming, so that it cannot 
be applied directly to continuous environments. Also many 
other research in constructivist learning methods in AI pro- 
vide valuable results but are often designed for simplified 
simulated environments (see Guerin (2011) for a survey). 
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Related works 

There are works that propose solutions to overcome the 
problem of handling continuous environments. For exam- 
ple we can mention Chaput et al. (2003) who advises to use 
a hierarchy of self-organizing maps (SOM) to improve the 
schema mechanism of Drescher. In their experiment the en- 
vironment is represented by binary vectors and the time is 
managed in a step-based manner, but they argue that this 
improvement may enable constructivist learning for realistic 
environments. Further work of Provost et al. (2006) steps in 
this direction with a system that couples a SOM based dis- 
cretization process of environment with reinforcement learn- 
ing for a robot navigation problem. 

Linaker and Jacobsson (2001) propose a system that fea- 
tures an event extraction mechanism (classification system) 
which converts raw multi-dimensional and time- step based 
sensor data into series of events of a larger time scale. This 
discretization of raw data into events enables to learn a pol- 
icy of action on a higher level with a reinforcement learning 
mechanism. It is clear that the low level event extraction 
mechanism will drastically influence the other parts of the 
learning system. The major problem for such an approach 
lies in the fact that the classification process is unique and 
defined a priori. Yet, the possible classes generated by the 
discretization mechanism may differ according to the differ- 
ent patterns in which the variables are involved. A solution 
to this problem is to let the discretization process evolve, 
guided by a feedback from the higher levels of learning, so 
that the classes are always adapted to the learned pattern. 

This is exactly the case in the model of Mugan and 
Kuipers (2007) who propose an event extraction mechanism 
coupled with a learning system of predictive rules. Events 
are extracted from the continuous experience as transitions 
between states that are not predefined. Then predictive rules 
are learned in order to associate an event to an other. An in- 
teresting aspect of this system comes from the feedback pro- 
vided by the learning system to the event extraction mecha- 
nism that enables to create new states, and thus learn refined 
correlations. Thus, the agent learns to perceive in a way that 
enables to learn more efficiently. This work enhances the de- 
velopmental process that interconnects the discretization of 
experience with learning. However, each aspects of this pro- 
cess (the discretization algorithm, the predictive rules,...) are 
particular implementations that suit with the specific prob- 
lem considered. In the following of this paper, our purpose 
is to make explicit the fundamental components of such a 
process, and propose a generic model that allows multiple 
implementations of each aspect, motivated by handling het- 
erogeneous unknown environments. 

Model presentation 

Learning following a constructivist approach is a promising 
trail in order to build autonomous agents strongly adapted to 
their environment. In particular, since there is no assumption 


about the representation and the objectives of the system, it 
suits well the problem where both the agent’s sensori-motor 
abilities and its objectives are initially unspecified. Ambi- 
ent intelligent systems for example present these character- 
istics. Like robots, they are considered as autonomous sys- 
tems composed of sensors and actuators. Particularly for 
Ami systems, constructivist learning is a possible solution 
to face the fact that sensori-motor abilities are unknown and 
evolve over time (a user may add, move or remove sensors 
and actuators at anytime). Moreover, the large variety of 
equiment results in countless combinations that make harder 
the design of an expert representation. In the previous part 
we mentioned the difficulty to handle continuous environ- 
ments for constructivist learning methods, in this section we 
propose a solution to deal with this problem, with the exam- 
ple of an ambient intelligent system. 

Description of the problem 

Developmental learning relies on agent-environment inter- 
actions, that is to say on signals exchanged at the frontier be- 
tween the agent and its environment. In this model this fron- 
tier is represented by a set of numeric continuous variables 
which represents sensors and actuators V = {iq; \ v n }. 
As illustrated on Ligure 1 (a), these variables evolve in time 
according to their respective allowed values. Let us denote 
Vi(t) the value of Vi at time t. This continuous flow of sig- 
nals is interpreted by the agent as an event sequence. In the 
following we call experience E = {ei ; e n } the set 

of events constructed by the agent. We assume that there are 
some regularities in this experience. A regularity can be rep- 
resented as a pattern that the agent is able to isolate within its 
experiential space and identify thanks to its recurring nature. 

Lrom the point of view of the learning system, there is 
no difference between variables connected to actuators and 
variables connected to sensors. So the patterns learned by 
the system might indifferently involve actions and percep- 
tions. However, it is clear that some actions have to be 
performed in order to appear in some patterns. Contrary to 
robotics, the domain of ambient intelligence does not really 
allow us to let the agent randomly explore its possible inter- 
actions with its environment in the first place. A motor bab- 
bling behavior (see Mugan and Kuipers (2007)) might be 
lengthy and its consequences would definitely constitute a 
nuisance for users, for obvious reasons. Hopefully, an ambi- 
ent intelligence system presents an interesting property that 
we can exploit to face this problem: a user is able to directly 
perform actions. Lor safety and ethical reasons, a user must 
always keep control of its environment. So as a design con- 
straint, we consider that for every action that can automati- 
cally be performed by the agent, a user should have the pos- 
sibility to directly perform it. We make the hypothesis that 
the agent is always able to perceive such an action performed 
by a user, as a kind of proprioception 1 , so that if this action 

’the sense of internally perceiving our own movements 
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Figure 1: (a) The continuous experience of the system expressed as a set of variables. 

(b) The 3 types of operations that enable the construction of patterns. A: Find a temporal reference in order to perceive a 
variation. B\ Find associations between variations. C: In order to reinforce existing structures, modify them or create new ones, 
it is necessary to be able to compare elements of representation. 


becomes involved in a pattern, the agent would be able to 
perform it by itself later. Najjar and Reignier (2013) refer 
to this as an observed action. Thus the initial random motor 
babbling is replaced by actions driven by the user, which get 
involved at the very beginning of the learning process as a 
form of motivation for the developing agent. 

Constructing patterns and the bootstrapping 
problem 

A pattern is relevant if it contributes to the creation of new 
patterns, so that to enable the construction of a representa- 
tion which justifies them. In other words, the agent has to 
learn how to perceive efficiently in order to be able to learn 
more. This circular definition raises a bootstrapping prob- 
lem similar to the one mentioned by Drescher (1991): find- 
ing a context to characterize the association between an ac- 
tion and a result requires to know formerly this association, 
but learning this association is difficult without knowing the 
context. This kind of teleological issue is typical of the study 
of living systems. 

The purpose of the elementary structure of representation 
is to express the primary kind of regularity that the agent 
is able to learn in the first place. For example schemas 
(Drescher (1991)) express a logical and temporal relation 
between three elements. The result is likely to be experi- 
enced after the action if the context was experienced ini- 
tially. But starting with a set of continuous variables as ex- 
perience, this raises many questions. What are precisely a 
context, an action and a result? What are the duration of 
these elements and their relationships? It seems that these 
notions are already relative to a form of representation. Of 
course this issue is avoided if there is an a priori abstrac- 
tion performed by the designer of the system in order to 
discretize the environment and guide the learning process. 


On the other hand one may consider that the schema or 
any similar kind of structure like the functional circle from 
Von Uexkiill (1992), constitutes an undividable elementary 
structure that is intrinsic to the agent. Thus, Georgeon and 
Aha (2013) define the sensori-motor interaction as such a 
primitive. This is reminiscent of the subsumption architec- 
ture from Brooks (1991), but such methods require to for- 
merly implement such functional circles, and thus to know 
precisely the agent and its environment. Moreover, this pre- 
liminary hardcoding of elementary behaviors may be labori- 
ous in complex fields such as ambient intelligence systems. 

Apart from specifying arbitrary initial actions and percep- 
tions, one way to solve this problem is to consider a devel- 
opmental approach. At the beginning of the learning process 
the agent is fitted with rough sensori-motor abilities which 
enable it to learn primary patterns, then its abilities develop 
and the learning of a more accurate representation becomes 
possible. At one point, the already learned representation 
can guide the development of the abilities. In biological or- 
ganisms this task is most probably realized both during phy- 
logenesis and ontogenesis, but it needs to be expressed as a 
single problem for artificial systems. The ’’bootstrap learn- 
ing” as presented in Kuipers et al. (2006) corresponds to this 
critical problem of getting primary patterns from raw data of 
uninterpreted sensors (see also Guerin (2011) for a review). 

In our model, the elementary structure of representation is 
composed of two generic notions of events. First, a percep- 
tion event is a selected moment in the evolution of a vari- 
able, for example a variation or a stable state. Second, an 
association event describes a relation between two events, 
for example a duration between the occurrences of two per- 
ceptions. So it is possible to express a schema-like regular- 
ity with a combination of association and perception events. 
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More generally, events involved in associations may be as- 
sociations, therefore enabling the construction of more com- 
plex patterns. 

A multi-agent system for the construction of 
patterns 

Our proposal is based on a self-organizing multi-agent sys- 
tem (MAS), where three populations of agents 2 will inter- 
act with each other, guided by a feedback from the global 
system activity in order to construct relevant patterns and 
provide a grounded representation. The multi-agent archi- 
tecture suits naturally the view considering the construction 
of representation as a self-organization process, as well as 
the heterogeneity of the domain, and the necessity for the 
system to be resilient. In the MAS, agents perform a func- 
tion corresponding to their role in the system, that they can 
change to explore the possibilities to construct a represen- 
tation. Rather than specifying an a priori model of percep- 
tion, or using an exhaustive search, this model relies on the 
elaboration of collaboration, reinforcement, and internal dy- 
namics within the system. Related to the generic notions of 
perception and association, we identify three primary func- 
tions that are necessary to bootstrap the learning of elemen- 
tary patterns from the continuous experience as illustrated in 
Figure 1 (b). 

• The first operation ’’cut” corresponds to the creation of 
a perception event. The set of possible cut functions is 
F c = {/i 5 /1 5 fn}- A cut function that transforms 

values into events is defined as 

f- :vi^ {el\e c 2 \...-e c n } 

V ->E C 


events. A similarity function compares events to deter- 
mine if they are similar, and is defined as 

fi : ? e y s 

E [0, 1] 

where e x , e y are created by the same function (s = 1 
means totally similar, 8 = 0 totally different). 

On Figure 2 we present an example of the activity be- 
tween a Perception agent and a Similarity agent. A threshold 
is defined for s in order to decide the similarity and enable 
classification (e.g. 0.9). For example, the temporal win- 
dow agent creates an event eel which contains the variations 
compared to the average value of the sliding window. Later 
another event ec2 is created by this agent and may be consid- 
ered as similar or different depending on the behavior of the 
similarity agent involved. If the similarity agent implements 
a general function f f (intervals of size 3), the two events 
look similar (3 occcurences in each interval), whereas if it 
implements a more specific function /| (intervals of size 1) 
the events are perceived as different. 



/ f = true 

conpaEai ‘niter : 
t l r 01. 3 | 


f§ = false 

congiainsoii filter : 
Hr -2J. I t. -HI 


Gwent gathering 


event profiles event comparison 


with E c the set of perception events. 

In the multi-agent system, cut functions are implemented 
by Perception agents which are connected to a continuous 
variable. These agents create events that represent a particu- 
lar time period of the evolution of the variable. For example, 
a Temporal Window Agent may produce perceptions based 
on sliding windows of a given duration. In this case a pa- 
rameter that conditions the behavior of the agent could be 
the duration of the window. If the parameter evolves due to 
feedback received by the agent, it corresponds to the explo- 
ration of a new cut function. 

• The second function type, compare functions ( F s = 
{/i j /!;•••; /n }) which serve to evaluate the similarity be- 
tween two events, is necessary to classify and manipulate 


2 In the following we will refer to the above-mentioned au- 
tonomous learning agent as ’’the system” in order to avoid any am- 
biguity with the MAS’s agents. 


Figure 2: Interaction between a perception agent and a sim- 
ilarity agent. 


• Finally the last functions are associate functions ( F a = 
{fi 5 ff 5 •••? /nD leading to the creation of association 
events. An association function that creates an event from 
two other events is defined as 

fi • e x , e y — )► e a z 
E E a 

( E = E c U E a ). For example a Binary Duration Agent is 
defined for two source events e\ and e 2 , and creates an as- 
sociation event for every occurrence of ei, characterized 
by the duration with the previous occurrence of e 2 . 

A Similarity Agent is associated with a perception or an 
association agent, in order to classify events created by these 
agents. For instance, on Figure 3, events are created from 
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the activity of variables and V 2 by agents which imple- 
ment functions /f and ff . Different occurrences of e\ and 
e\, (source events) are classified by similarity agents. An as- 
sociation agent creates an event e\ based on the occurences 
of events e\ and e c v , and then creates another event later 
when new occurences e% an d are perceived as similar to 
e\ and e\, . Another similarity agent implementing a func- 
tion /| compares the association events generated by the as- 
sociation agent /f in order to classify them (as presented on 
Figure 5). 


Vl(t) 

v2(t) 




generates 


generates 




1 

ff — true 


1 l 


eel eel 


eal 


compares 


ec2 ec2' 


fl> = true 
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fi 


a generates 
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Figure 3: Interactions between the three types of agent. 


The evaluation of representation and feedback 
process 

The search space of the system is the set of possible func- 
tions F = F c U C A U F s . The relevance of a function can 
be evaluated according to its participation to the construction 
of patterns, which is necessarily performed in collaboration 
with other functions’ types. We can represent this feedback 
by a fitness function Q : / G F [0, 1] that defines a 
function’s quality. Then the goal of the system is to find a 
combination of functions that enables to construct relevant 
patterns. In other words select the optimal set of functions 
that maximize the overall quality evaluation. This can be de- 
fined as F' C F = {/' G F'\Q(f) > Tq} where Tq is a 
threshold for the fitness function. 

As illustrated on Figure 4, the mechanism is a circular 
process initiated by the creation of representation elements 
from the experience discretized by the cut operations. Each 
time a new element is created, it is compared with previ- 
ously created elements coming from the same source, and it 
is fused with a similar existing element or constitutes a new 
distinction, to form classes of events. Then events are used 
to create new events with the associate operations, which 
in turn are compared and so on. These generic functions 
and the associated structures enable to model a basis for the 
mechanism of extracting sensori-motor patterns, but there 
are many ways to instantiate each of them. A given ver- 
sion of a function may suit well the learning of a specific 
aspect of the system’s experience at a certain level, and fail 
to describe another one. So in this model these different 
possibilities are processed in parallel, and the best ones are 


reinforced because they enable the construction of a stable 
representation. Each instance of a function (an agent) has to 
evaluate if it contributes to a viable representation or not. 



Figure 4: Process of bootstrapping pattern construction ac- 
cording to three types of functions. 

The evaluation of patterns may correspond to their ability 
to make reliable predictions, as used by Mugan and Kuipers 
(2007). Indeed the adequacy of the representation is tied to 
the notion of prediction as stated by Von Glasersfeld (1984): 

’’Quite generally, our knowledge is useful, relevant, 
viable, or however we want to call the positive end of 
the scale of evaluation, if it stands up to experience 
and enables us to make predictions and to bring about 
or avoid, as the case may be, certain phenomena (i.e., 
appearances, events, experiences). If knowledge does 
not serve that purpose, it becomes questionable, unre- 
liable, useless, and is eventually devaluated as super- 
stition.” 

But in the case of the bootstrapping problem, it is not pos- 
sible to evaluate the prediction abilities of patterns until we 
have patterns to consider as a predictive structure. Thus, 
we introduce a transitional evaluation of interest , in order to 
drive agents to promising areas of the search space and use 
predictions as a more important feedback in a second step. 
The interest of primary events is defined according to the 
notions of specificity and stability. If functions are much too 
accurate, the classes of events are likely to multiply without 
being reinforced, and will not constitute regularities. On the 
contrary, if the operations are much too general, the repre- 
sentation might be quite stable but also unexpressive. There- 
fore, in order to give feedback to agents, the representation 
must be evaluated in terms of a tradeoff between accuracy 
and stability. This intuitive idea is used in order to overcome 
the bootstrapping problem. Indeed, it enables to guide the 
activity of the initial rough functions, before first patterns are 
formed. The specificity of an event can be expressed in rela- 
tion with a reference event, which corresponds to the more 
general class, that is to say all occurences of the event. For 
example for a Binary duration agent , the reference is a set 
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of durations between random events. The specificity of an 
event is: s(e) = 1 — / s (e, ref) defined between 0 and 1. Let 
us note \e\ the number of occurences of the event e G E a , 
and E a is the set of event classes generated by the similar- 
ity agent among all occurences. The weight of an event is 
defined according to the repartition of the occurences of this 
event in relation with the other specific events: 

w = XT R 

s(e i )>e;e i 6E“ 

The interest of an event is i(e) = min(s(e),w(e)). As 
illustrated on Figure 5, an association event which has both 
a high specificity value and weight value, may represent a 
regularity of the duration between two events, and give a 
positive feedback to agents that construct these events. 


associations 
generated by 



classification 
generated by 



Figure 5: Feedback from an association to participating 
agents. 


The purpose of this architecture is to investigate the dy- 
namics of bootstrapping regularities from continuous signals 
as a developmental process, without committing to a spe- 
cific implementation. This is the first step in a more general 
model of constructivist learning. We let the opportunity to 
incorporate a variety of agents at different levels into the sys- 
tem for each of the operations involved, in line with the ideas 
developed by Minsky (1991). In the last section we present 
preliminary results focusing on the bootstrapping step with 
a system composed of very simple agents in order to exper- 
iment the global mechanism. 

Results and conclusion 

The experimental setup consists of a simple set of three in- 
teracting numeric variables Vi; V2; V3. V\ is an interruptor 
that actions V 2 and V 3 , which vary at different paces and 
scales. Activations of V\ are repeated randomly between 2 
and 6 seconds after the end of the series of effects on other 
variables, as represented on Figure 6 . The purpose is to ver- 
ify that structures generated by the system can stabilize on 
relevant associations, which can enable to bootstrap the pat- 
tern learning. 

In this experiment, the system is initially composed of 
a minimal number of elementary agents: one perception 
agent per variable (a temporal window agent mentioned 
above which collects variations in a sliding window), and 
one similarity agent. Each event is represented by a vector 
(histogram), storing the distribution of the collected values. 



Figure 6 : Experimental setup. 


Thus the similarity agent compares the intersection percent- 
age between two vectors. At the beginning there is no asso- 
ciation agent, since there is no event to connect with. Events 
that go beyond a certain threshold of interest lead to the cre- 
ation of an association agent, but only if the pair of agents 
(perception agent & similarity agent) is stable. A mesure 
of stability takes into account the changes of important cri- 
teria for the pair, such as the number of event classes and 
the respective interest of each events. Stable pairs that do 
not include any interesting event arouse a negative feedback 
on their agents, and lead to the creation of new agents for 
exploration and encourage agents to use other functions. 

So when an association agent is connected to two events 
that match with a regularity, it must appear as an interesting 
event. For example Figure 7 shows the first interesting asso- 
ciation event that is found (after 34 activations of FI). This 
association forms a three-events pattern which corresponds 
to the regularity involving the variation of V 1 followed by 
the variation of V 2 . 

As expected this kind of rough pattern can enable to boot- 
strap a more elaborated learning mechanism since it contains 
necessary information about the events and their relation in 
time to construct a predictive structure. In a second step, 
there can be a feedback from the prediction mechanism to 
the discretization process, so that event perception learning 
is oriented according to its utility for predictions. Further 
work will be mainly dedicated to the implementation of this 
mechanism, but also includes: investigate the application of 
this generic process to higher level in the representation ; and 
also study the possible internal dynamics within the popula- 
tion of agents that can be exploited to improve the perfor- 
mance of the system, and develop self-organization process. 
In this article, we point out the fundamental problem of boot- 
strapping learning of sensori-motor patterns from continu- 
ous environments in a constructivist perspective of learn- 
ing. We propose to tackle this problem with an unconven- 
tional decentralized approach. The multi-agent architecture 
is used to model the self-organization process of the con- 
struction of representation and the dynamic between learn- 
ing and the discretization of experience. This model is still 
in an early stage of development but presents interesting the- 
oric and applicative perspectives. We show that the proposed 
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Figure 7 : Example of a pattern. 


mechanisms lead to the recognition of significative events 
and regularities without any a priori knowledge. Despite its 
apparent simplicity, the problem we address is complex if 
not avoided thanks to an abstraction effort in the design of 
a preliminary representation. These results are very encour- 
aging and reveal a great potential for such an approach. Go- 
ing deeper in the understanding of such mechanisms will al- 
low to efficiently address many problems. Applicative fields 
such as Ambient Intelligence features both learning issues 
related to the undeterminism of the system, and the practical 
constraint to handle continuous environments. 
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Abstract 

A variety of models have been developed to investigate 
“homeostatic adaptation,” a mechanism inspired by Ashby’s 
homeostat, where a plastic control medium is reorganized un- 
til one or more essential variables are maintained within pre- 
defined limits. In these models, “habits” emerge, defined as 
behavior-generating mechanisms that rely upon their own in- 
fluence to maintain the conditions necessary for their own 
persistence. In this paper, we present a recently developed 
sensorimotor-habit-based controller that is coupled to a sim- 
ulated two-wheeled robot with a simulated metabolism. The 
simulation is used to demonstrate how habits can have the 
same essential variable(s) as the metabolic or “biological” or- 
ganism that is performing the behavior, and that in certain 
conditions when this is the case, the emergent habits will tend 
to stabilize essential variables within viability limits. The 
model also demonstrates that an explicit pre- specification of 
(A) which variables should induce plasticity and (B) which 
values of those variables should induce plasticity is not al- 
ways necessary for homeostatic adaptation of behavior. 

Introduction 

Over the past few decades, a range of “embodied” ap- 
proaches to the study of the mind have emerged, in- 
cluding: enaction (Stewart et al., 2010), dynamical ap- 
proaches to cognition (Beer, 1997), the sensorimotor ap- 
proach to perception (O’ Regan and Noe, 2001), and em- 
bodied AI/Robotics (Brooks, 1990; Pfeifer and Bongard, 
2006). Unifying these approaches is the notion that instead 
of investigating abstract computational problems such as 
chess, research in robotics and AI should instead focus upon 
embodied, embedded agents that use ongoing interactions 
with their environment to accomplish “intelligent behavior,” 
where intelligence is evaluated by its contribution to the sur- 
vival of the agent, (see e. g. Steels, 1995). But, the notion 
of system survival or “viability” in the context of robotics 
can be more challenging than it first appears. Biological or- 
ganisms are far-from-equilibrium, dissipative structures that 
depend upon ongoing processes of self-production and self- 
maintenance to counteract their tendency to degrade (Kauff- 
man, 2000; Nicolis and Prigogine, 1977; Schrodinger, 1944; 
Maturana and Varela, 1980), but conventional robots do not 


share this property and thus there can be challenges in relat- 
ing the behavior of artifacts to the behavior of biological or- 
ganisms. This difficulty has led to different emphasis placed 
upon the metabolic organization within the embodiment 
community, with some proponents more or less ignoring the 
concept and others arguing that the metabolic organization 
is fundamental (Froese and Ziemke, 2009). As an example 
of the former, metabolism is seen as largely irrelevant to the 
sensorimotor approach to perception, with suggestions that a 
missile guidance system could have some minimal percep- 
tions (O’ Regan and Noe, 2001, p. 82) and that a machine, 
if sufficiently complex, could be considered aware (with 
no mention of metabolism / self-production). In contrast, 
many studies in embodied- and evolutionary-robotics ac- 
knowledge the metabolic-organization and its role of defin- 
ing viability limits as important and set out to investigate 
how regulation can be accomplished that maintains viabil- 
ity. Most of these, however, do not model in detail the pro- 
cesses through which the viability-limits are defined (e. g. 
metabolism), as the focus is instead upon how a particular 
form of regulation can be accomplished (e. g. Avila-Garcia 
and Canamero, 2004; Beer, 1995), but some of our recent 
models include in detail both behavioral dynamics and the 
metabolic dynamics that define the viability limits. Using 
these models, we have demonstrated how organisms can re- 
spond to the processes that define their viability limits to 
perform an ongoing, in-the-moment evaluation of the envi- 
ronment (Egbert et al., 2009), that allows an organism to be- 
have in a history-dependent and adaptive way that integrates 
multiple environmental and internal factors into an adaptive 
behavior (Egbert et al., 2010b; Egbert, 2013) that may play 
an interesting role of facilitating adaptive evolution (Egbert 
et al., 2010a). 

Some “enactivists” (Stewart et al., 2010) believe that the 
metabolic-organization fundamentally underlies mind. In 
particular, it has been argued that the metabolic-organization 
underlies a modern concept of intrinsic teleology, in which 
an organism’s survival grounds teleological (Weber and 
Varela, 2002) and normative (Barandiaran and Egbert, 2013) 
descriptions of its behavior. In this view, organisms act to 
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satisfy the needs that are the result of their own precarious, 
metabolic organization (Weber and Varela, 2002). But of 
course, not all behavior, adaptive or otherwise, is a direct 
response to biological needs and dynamics; not all behavior 
occurs to maintain biological essential variables within vi- 
ability limits, and so what can biological embodiment con- 
tribute, to “higher” forms of adaptive behavior, i. e. beyond 
the metabolism-based chemotaxis of bacteria? One proposal 
stems from the observation that aspects of perception, learn- 
ing and sensorimotor behavior appear to have properties in 
common with self-maintaining organisms. In particular, an 
analogy is drawn between habits seen as self-maintaining 
patterns of behavior, and biological organisms seen as self- 
maintaining metabolic entities (Di Paolo, 2003; Barandi- 
aran, 2007, 2008). By viewing habits as having the same 
precarious, self-maintaining organization as biological enti- 
ties, it becomes possible to understand how, in a way sim- 
ilar to the grounding of many survival-based behaviors in 
metabolism, other behaviors can be grounded in the needs of 
habits themselves. In metabolism-based chemotaxis, bacte- 
ria act to maintain their biological essential variables within 
limits and analogously, habit-based behavior maintains the 
conditions necessary for the persistence of the habit itself, 
i. e. the persistence of the behaviour and the mechanism(s) 
that generate it. Put another way, biological embodiment 
grounds survival, the “mother of all values” (Weber and 
Varela, 2002; Di Paolo, 2003), and habits are autonomous 
“mental life forms,” that ground the others (Di Paolo, 2003; 
Barandiaran, 2007, 2008). 

In a set of minimalistic computational models, Di Paolo 
(2000, 2003) demonstrated how a behavior-generating 
mechanism can stabilize the conditions necessary for its own 
persistence. The first model involved a simple simulated 
two-wheel, two-light- sensor robot, controlled by a plastic 
continuous time recurrent neural network. In a design in- 
spired by Ashby’s homeostat (Ashby, 1952), the weights of 
the connections in the neural network were fixed when the 
neural firing-rate was within a predefined region, but out- 
side of this region the weights changed according to deter- 
ministic plasticity rules. A genetic algorithm succeeded at 
identifying model parameters (initial weights, which plas- 
ticity rules applied to which synapses, etc.), that resulted 
in networks that both avoid plasticity and perform photo- 
taxis, and we can say that the neural network configurations 
that emerged in this model were self-maintaining behavior- 
generating mechanisms. Why? A configuration of weights 
in the neural network is precarious in the sense that it can 
only persist if plasticity is avoided and it has viability-limits 
in that neuron firing rates must not leave predefined bounds 
if the behavior-generating mechanism is to persist. The fir- 
ing rates of the neurons are influenced by internal neuron 
activity, but also by the sensorimotor dynamics of the be- 
havior: the neurons influence the motors which influence 
how the environment influences the sensors, which, coming 


full circle, influence the neurons. The stability of a particu- 
lar configuration of weights of the NN therefore depends, in 
part, upon the behavior that it drives, and thus can be con- 
sidered to be a self-maintaining behavior-generating mecha- 
nism. 

In this first model of Di Paolo’s, there is no modeled 
metabolism, biological essential variables or biological via- 
bility limits. The behavior is phototaxis because of selection 
pressures applied during the artificial evolution. We could 
imagine that the agent has a biological (i. e. metabolic) need 
to move toward the light, but even so, the coupling of this 
need and the self-maintaining behavioral mechanism was 
accomplished through an evolutionary process. Is there a 
way that the self-maintaining behavior-generating mecha- 
nisms (henceforth “habits”) and the self-maintenance of the 
organism could be more tightly integrated? In order to ad- 
dress this, Di Paolo (2003) developed a second model con- 
sisting of a simulated, Braitenberg-inspired robot, with plas- 
tic mappings between sensors and motors. These mappings 
undergo stochastic change when the battery (an analog to 
metabolism) is outside of certain pre-defined limits. This 
is a step forward in that the biological needs and the habits 
are intertwined in a cycle of dependence, where the main- 
tenance of a viable battery level depends upon the habit, 
but also the stability of the habit depends upon the bat- 
tery level remaining within bounds, for if the habit drives 
the metabolism outside of the biological viability limits, the 
behavior-generating mechanism will also lose viability due 
to the stochastic weight-change process. In a different ap- 
proach to coupling behavior to metabolic needs, Iizuka et al. 
(2013) selected the limits for the induction of plasticity such 
that when there was no sensor activity, the weights of the 
network would change. In this way, the system could only 
become stable when it was performing phototaxis. The re- 
lationship between the essential variable (a “photosynthetic 
metabolism” that justifies phototaxis as a target behavior) 
and the behavior has been hard-wired by the designer, in 
the sense that the robot can adapt to inversions of its visual 
field, but could not adapt to its phototactic-needs becoming 
photophobic-needs . 

For all of the models presented above, the limits of plas- 
ticity, i. e. the surface between the states where plasticity 
does occur and where it does not, are parameters of the 
model that are pre- specified. It is also the case that for ev- 
ery model, one or more variables are given a special privi- 
leged status as a “plasticity inducing variable”. In the first 
model of Di Paolo’s presented above, and in Iizuka’ s model, 
these are the neuron firing rates. In the second model of 
Di Paolo’s, it is the state of the “biological” essential vari- 
able, i. e. the battery state, and it is through this explicit 
specialization of this variable that the biological dynamics 
and the mental dynamics are coupled. In this paper, we 
use a newly developed model of habits, coupled to a simu- 
lated two-wheeled robot with simulated metabolic dynam- 
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ics to demonstrate how it can be possible to couple self- 
maintaining behavior-generating mechanisms with biolog- 
ical essential variables without pre- specifying the region of 
plasticity and moreover, without pre- specifying which vari- 
ables are plasticity-inducing variables. 

In the next section we describe the robot, its simulated 
metabolism and its habit-based controller. We then describe 
two scenarios that we use to demonstrate that by includ- 
ing an interoceptive sensitivty to the state of the metabolism 
as a sensory-variable, self-reinforcing patterns of behavior 
emerge that stabilize that metabolic dynamics. We present 
the results of simulations of these scenarios before interpret- 
ing and discussing them. 

Simulation 

Robot and environment. We simulate an simple robotic 
agent embedded in a two-dimensional square environment 8 
units wide, with periodic boundary conditions. The robot 
has two directional light sensors and two independently 
driven motorized wheels. The motion of the robot is x = 
cos(a)(ra/ + m r )\ y = sin(a)(raj +m r )\ a = 2 (m r — mi), 
where x,y is the robots spatial position, a G [—7 r, 7 r] is the 
robots orientation and mi G [—1,1] and m r G [—1,1] are 
the robots left and right motor speeds. The robot’s light sen- 
sors are located at x + r -cos(a-\- /3),y-\-r •sin(a-|-/3), where 
r = 0.25 is the robot’s radius and (3 = ±7r / 3 is the angu- 
lar offset of the sensors from a, the heading of the robot. 
The activation of each sensor is determined by the equation 
below, where b = [cos(a + /3), sin(a + /3)\ is a unit vec- 
tor indicating the direction that the sensor is facing, c is the 
vector from the sensor to the light (which is located in the 
center of the arena at (0, 0)), and D is the distance from the 
sensor to the light. 


(HMO! 

1 + D 2 


(1) 


Metabolism. We simulate the robot as having a 
metabolism with intrinsic dynamics that are indirectly in- 
fluenced by the motor behavior. The simulated metabolism 
is inspired by the blood-sugar dynamics of a diabetic, 
where hormonal regulation prevents the blood- sugar from 
diverging, but is insufficient to prevent blood-glucose levels 
from leaving healthy limits. The dynamics of diabetes has 
been simulated since this work is part of the ALIZ-E project, 
where we are investigating how to help diabetic children 
learn to manage their disease. Part of this support involves 
developing a better understanding of how behaviors relate 
to essential variables such as blood- sugar, as well as to 
reflexive hormonal modulators such as insulin and glucagon 
(Lewis and Canamero, 2014), and how diabetes-related 
(good and bad) habits form and how they can be changed 
(from bad to good) in support of self-efficacy. 
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Figure 1: Essential variable dynamics in two worst case 
scenarios, always feeding (blue) and never feeding (black). 
Left: Glucose, insulin and glucagon dynamics. Viability 
limits for the essential variables are indicated by dashed red 
lines. Right: damage and accumulated damage. 


param. 

value 

description 

c 

1.0 

rate of glucose use / consumption 

fuji 

20,0.1 

efficiency of hormonal modulation 

bu , bi 

60.0,120.0 

threshold G-concentrations 

cu,ci 

0.25,0.25 

rate of hormonal production 

du , di 

1.0, 1.0 

rate of hormone elimination 

T 

5.0 

delay in hormonal response 


Table 1 : Metabolism-related parameters 


The modeled metabolism is not intended to be a realis- 
tic simulation of blood- sugar dynamics, but just to qualita- 
tively capture the dynamics of an hormone regulated essen- 
tial variable that is inadequately regulated, i. e. a variable 
for which the hormonal regulation is insufficient to keep the 
system within its viability limits. The model consists of 
three coupled delayed differential equations, which repre- 
sent: G, blood-glucose concentration, the essential variable 
which must remain within limits if the system is to be con- 
sidered in a healthy state; /, the concentration of insulin, a 
hormone that removes G from the blood when it is above a 
threshold, and U, the concentration of glucagon, a hormone 
that releases G into the blood when it is below a threshold. 
In these equations, the function [a < b\ = 1 when a < b, 
and 0 otherwise. 

dG 

-TT = E + fuU — fjIG — c (2) 

dt 

^ = [bi < G t - T \a - dtl (3) 

= [Gt-r < bu]cu - duU (4) 

We defined viability limits such that the system is con- 
sidered to be healthy if G G [bu, &/]. Leaving the viability 
limits will eventually trigger hormonal regulation of G back 
into the viability region (with a delay of r), but the model 
is configured such that similar to a diabetic, the hormonal 
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regulation is insufficient to maintain G within healthy lim- 
its. When the robot is within 2 spatial units of the light it is 
considered to be “feeding” and the variable E is set to 2, and 
otherwise E = 0. Thus, the behavior of the robot influences 
G and, as we shall see, if certain patterns of behavior are 
performed, it is possible for the value of G to remain within 
the viability limits indefinitely. However, if the robot per- 
forms non-ideal behaviors, G will leave the viability limits, 
and thereby accumulate “damage,” defined as the quantity 
of time when G £ [bjj,bi\. Figure 1 shows example tra- 
jectories for G, I and V for two worst-case behaviors (the 
robot always eating, and the robot never eating) with the 
plots on the right indicating the damage and accumulated 
damage suffered in these scenarios. Throughout this paper, 
time and time-related values such as r are specified in arbi- 
trary time-units, where one time-unit is the time in which a 
robot traveling at full- speed moves 2 spatial units. 

Habit-based controller We have recently developed a 
plastic, self-modifying dynamical system called an Iter- 
ant Deformable Sensorimotor Medium (IDSM) (Egbert and 
Barandiaran, 2014). This system was designed to act as a 
robot controller that supports the formation of “habits” con- 
ceived of as precarious, self-maintaining patterns of senso- 
rimotor behavior. When coupled to a robot’s sensors and 
motors, the IDSM (1) causes the robot to repeat behaviors 
that it has performed in the past, and (2) allows for the re- 
inforcement of patterns of behavior through repetition, such 
that the more frequently and recently a pattern of behavior 
has been performed, the more likely it is to be performed 
again in the future. If a pattern of behavior is not performed 
for a period of time, it becomes less likely to be re-enacted, 
but when behaviors are performed, they become more likely 
to be repeated in the future, and in this way, self-maintaining 
patterns of behavior emerge. Metaphorically, the IDSM 
works similarly to the paths made by animals through the 
woods or through a field of grass. As sensorimotor trajecto- 
ries are experienced, pathways are worn in to the IDSM’s 
“sensorimotor- space,” such that future sensorimotor path- 
ways are likely to be similar to those pathways that have 
been taken in the past. In the remainder of this section, we 
provide an overview of our IDSM architecture. Much of the 
text here comes from (Egbert and Barandiaran, 2014), which 
provides a much more detailed description of the IDSM and 
its dynamics. 

The IDSM operates by developing and maintaining a his- 
tory of sensorimotor (SM) dynamics. This history takes 
form of many nodes , where each node describes the SM- 
velocity at a SM-state at some point in the past. As the 
agent behaves, and its SM-state changes, nodes are added, 
such that a record is constructed of how sensors and motors 
have changed for various SM-states during the system’s his- 
tory. These are used to determine future motor-actions such 
that when a familiar SM-state is encountered, the IDSM pro- 


Symbol 

x 

N p 

N v 

N w 

d(x,y) 

uj(N w ) 

4>(y) 


Description 

current SM-state 

SM-state associated with node N (in normal- 
ized SM-space coordinates) 

SM- velocity indicated by node N (in normal- 
ized SM-space coordinates) 
weight of node N 

distance function between two SM-states 
function describing how the weight of a node 
scales its influence 

function describing the “familiarity” (local 
density of nodes) of SM-state y 


Table 2: Glossary of symbols and brief descriptions. 


duces behavior that is similar to the behavior that was per- 
formed when the agent was in a similar situation in the past. 

More formally, each node is a tuple of two vectors and 
a scalar, N = (p,v,w), where p indicates the SM-state 
associated with the node (referred to as the node’s “position” 
in SM-space), v indicates a velocity of SM-change, and the 
scalar, w indicates the “weight” of the node, a value that 
partially determines the overall influence of the node. We 
shall refer to these components using a subscript notation, 
where the position, SM- velocity, and weight of node N are 
written as N p and N v and N w , respectively. 

As a robot controlled by the IDSM moves through SM- 
states, new nodes are created recording the SM- velocities 
experienced at different SM-states. Specifically, when a new 
node is created, its “position,” N p is set to the current SM- 
state; its “velocity,” N v is set to the current rate of change in 
each SM-dimension, and its weight, N w is set to 0 (an initial 
value that does not imply that the node is ineffectual, see 
below). The two vector terms ( N p and N v ) are calculated 
in a normalized sensorimotor space, where the range of all 
sensor and motor values are linearly scaled to lie, in each 
dimension, between 0 and 1. 

New nodes are only added when the density of nodes near 
the current SM-state, as described by the function 0, is less 
than a threshold value, (j>{x) < k t = 1. This density func- 
tion, </>, can be thought of as a measure of how many nodes 
there are near to the SM-state x , and how heavily weighted 
those nodes are. Loosely speaking, it is a measure of how 
“familiar” the SM-state is, and it is calculated by summing 
a non-linear function of the distance from every node to the 
current SM-state, d(N p , x), scaled by a sigmoidal function 
of the node’s weight, cj(N w ) 9 as described in Equations 5-7. 


4>(x) = Y J u{N w ) ■ d{N p ,x) (5) 

N 


ui(N w ) 


2 

1 + exp(-k u N w ) 


; k u = 0.025 


( 6 ) 
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Figure 2: The influence of a single node, with N p = 
(0.5, 0.5), N v = (0,0.1), and N w = 0. In this didactic 
scenario, N v only has a non-zero component in the motor -2 
dimension, and thus the node’s “velocity” influence causes 
motor -2 to increase, and its “attraction” influence causes 
motor- 1 to approach a state of 0.5. 


d(N p ,x) 


2 

1 + exp(k d \\N p - x\\ 2 ) ’ 


k d = 1000 


(7) 


After a node is created, its weight changes according to 
equation 8 , where the first term represents a steady degrada- 
tion of the node’s influence, and the second term represents 
a strengthening of the node that occurs when the current 
SM-state is close to the node’s position. This latter term al- 
lows for the self-reinforcement/self-maintenance of patterns 
of behavior, such that patterns of behavior that are repeated 
are more likely to persist than those that are not reinforced. 


-^ = -1.0 + r(N,x) ( 8 ) 

r(7V, x) = kd(N p , x) (9) 

A short period of time after creation (10 simulated time- 
units), nodes are activated, meaning that they are added to 
the pool of nodes that influence the motor state. Every ac- 
tivated node influences the motor state, but at any one time 
only a subset of these will have a substantial influence, for 
the influence of a node is scaled non-linearly by its distance 
from the current SM-state by the same distance function 
used in </> above (Equation 7). The influence of each node 
is also scaled by its weight according to Equation 6 , and 
thus nodes that are close to the current SM-state and nodes 
with higher weights have a greater influence. 

The influence of a node can be broken down into two fac- 
tors: a “velocity” factor and an “attraction” factor. The ve- 
locity factor is simply the motor components of the N v vec- 
tor, but the attraction factor, is slightly more complicated. 
It is a sensorimotor-“force” that draws the system towards 
the node. This tends to result in a motion in SM- space to- 
wards regions of SM-space that are familiar, i.e. for which 
there is a higher density of nodes and it can compensate for 


stochasticity in the environment or perturbations to behav- 
ior (see Egbert and Barandiaran, 2014 for details). The at- 
traction vector has its component parallel to N v removed to 
prevent it from interfering with the velocity influence of the 
node (again, see Egbert and Barandiaran, 2014 for details). 
Figure 2 provides a visualization of the influence of a sin- 
gle node in a hypothetical 2-motor, 0-sensor IDSM. In this 
example, N v is exactly vertical, so all horizontal motion is 
due to the attraction component, and vertical motion is due 
to the velocity component. 

Equations 10-11 describe how the IDSM influences the 
motor state. The velocity and attraction influences of every 
node are scaled by the node’s weight and distance to the SM- 
state, and then these are all summed before being scaled by 
the density of the nodes at the current SM-state such that the 
influence of all the nodes is averaged and not cumulative. 
Obviously, the IDSM only has direct control of its motors 
and the sensor-components of the SM-state are determined 
by the systems interaction with its environment. Accord- 
ingly, the superscripted- /i notation in the equations below 
indicates where we are only using the motor-components of 
the indicated vector terms. 


Vel. Attraction 

( 10 ) 

A(a, N v ) = a — a ■ 77^-77 (11) 

I r 1 1 

Experiment and Control Scenarios We compare two 
scenarios. In the experimental scenario, the SM-space of 
the IDSM has two motor dimensions: (the left and right 
motor of the robot) and three sensory dimensions: its two 
directional light-sensors, and a direct sensory perception of 
its essential variable, G (scaled linearly such that the range 
G G [50, 130] lies in normalized sensorimotor coordinates 
in [0, 1]). In the control scenario, everything is the same ex- 
cept that the IDSM is not sensitive to G. To keep the total 
number of SM-dimensions the same in both scenarios, the 
sensitivity to G was replaced with a motor that has no effect 
whatsoever. The control is included primarily to show that 
the task is not trivially solved. 

We simulated 25 trials of each scenario. At the start of 
each trial, we randomly initialized the IDSM with 10000 
nodes. These were generated by performing 200 random 
walks in the 5 dimensional SM-space, each starting from 
a random location within the SM-space with subsequent 
loci calculated according to the following equation, l i+ 1 = 
li + r, where the components of r are selected from a flat 
distribution [—0.05,0.05] and where any components that 
would take li out of the normalized SM-volume are inverted. 
Nodes were added at each locus of the walk U with N p set 
to U , N v set to U + 1 — U , and N w = 0. We then placed 


V u(N w )-d(N p , x)i N v + A(N P - X , N v )) 
at <p\x) v / - 
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Experimental 



Control 



Figure 3: Essential variable and spatial trajectories of the five best performing control and experimental agents. The square 
plots indicate the spatial trajectories taken by each agent during the final 625 time-units of its simulation (the period during 
which damage was evaluated). In these plots, the filled-circle indicates the feeding-region. Above each spatial plot, the essential 
variable, G is plotted against time, with the viability-limits indicated by red-dashed lines and the period corresponding to the 
spatial plot indicated by a darker line. 


the robot at a random initial location within the arena, with 
the essential variable initialized to a value at the center of 
its viability region (G = 90) and the concentration of the 
regulatory hormones I and U set to 0. We then allowed 
the IDSM to control the robot and tracked the position of 
the robot and the trajectories of G, /, and U for 2500 sim- 
ulated time units, so that we could evaluate the behavior of 
the robot, and the extent of its success at maintaining the 
essential variable within viability limits. 

Results 

To evaluate the performance of each trial, we measured the 
amount of damage accumulated during the final 625 time- 
units of each simulation. Figure 3 shows the spatial trajecto- 
ries and the glucose concentration trajectory plotted against 
time for the top 5 performing experimental and control tri- 
als. We can see that by the end of the simulation, all five 
of the plotted experimental trials have behavior that main- 
tains G within these limits (although the trajectory in Trial 
B appears to be on an amplitude-increasing cycle that may 
eventually leave the viability limits). In comparison, none 
of the control trials appear to have stabilized G within the 
viability limits. Three of the experimental agents manage to 


avoid incurring any damage during this period, and none of 
the control agents are as successful. A variety of spatial tra- 
jectories can be observed, both in the spatial dynamics and 
in the dynamics of G. Figure 4 shows the accumulated dam- 
age for each trial during this last quarter of the simulation. A 
Mann-Whitney-Wilcoxon test of these values indicates that 
the experimental agents are better at maintaining the essen- 
tial variable within limits to a statistically significant degree 
(z = —3.13,p < 0.002). 

Discussion 

The IDSM supports the formation of self-maintaining pat- 
terns of behavior by (1) assembling a collection of “nodes” 
that track the SM-state-velocity for different SM-states, (2) 
using these nodes to drive later behavior, and (3) hav- 
ing these nodes, which perpetually degrade, depend upon 
a mechanism of self-reinforcement to persist. The self- 
reinforcement of a node is accomplished by the re-visitation 
of SM-states near to the node’s “position” (N p ), and so 
only patterns of behavior that repeatedly visit SM-states can 
persist. Therefore, in the experimental scenario where the 
IDSM is sensitive to the essential variable, G, the only pat- 
terns of behavior that will persist will be those where values 
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Figure 4: Final accumulated damage for each of 25 experi- 
mental and 25 control trials. A higher bar indicates greater 
damage incurred, i. e. worse performance. 


of G are regularly revisited in a way that correlates with the 
other sensorimotor state variables. In several of the experi- 
mental trials, the stable pattern that emerged was one where 
G was within the viability limits. Why? One possible expla- 
nation is that the dynamics of G are more reliable within the 
viable region than near or outside of it. When G has been in- 
side the viable region for the system’s recent history, V = 0 
and I = 0, and thus G changes at a constant rate determined 
by E. In contrast, when G has recently left the viability 
limits, one of the hormones will increase in concentration 
and the way that G changes becomes less correlated with 
the other sensorimotor variables, (especially given the delay 
in the differential equations). Thus it seems more likely for 
the system to find a repeating sensorimotor pattern when it 
is within the viable region. 

For Ashby’s homeostat and the robot controllers that it 
inspired, the stability of the controller has been related to 
the notion of an ecological invariant ; a relationship with the 
environment that is maintained by the behavior and that the 
behavior depends upon. By including the state of G as an 
interoceptive sensory input, the dynamics of G become part 
of the habit’s sensorimotor “environment” (Buhrmann et al., 
2013), such that a behavior must cause G to change in a 
repetitive way if it is to persist. G is the biological essential 
variable, but once it is added as a sensory-variable to the 
IDSM, its dynamics are also essential to the persistence of 
the habit. The mental and biological autonomous structures 
are thus intertwined in the sense that they share an essential 
variable. 

Perhaps ecological invariant is a bit of a misnomer in this 
model, as it is not the fixed state of G or any other vari- 
able that determines the stability of a pattern of behavior, 
but more the reliability of a repeated dynamic. In both the 
control and experimental agents, the behaviors displayed to- 


wards the end of the trials are cyclical. This is due largely 
to the dynamics of the IDSM, where again, only patterns 
of SM-activity that repeat are reinforced, and as discussed 
above, only reliable interaction with the environment can 
result in repeated patterns of SM-activity. At times, the in- 
ternal dynamics and the environmental interaction are “dis- 
cordant”, in the sense that the motor activity driven by the 
IDSM does not result in reliable sensory input and the in- 
ternal dynamics do not “resonate” with the environment in a 
self- stabilizing manner. As an example of this, consider the 
more chaotic behavior in Trial E of Figure 3, where the agent 
is moving around the whole arena, irregularly encountering 
the feeding area. These irregular sensorimotor trajectories 
are inherently less stable than those that cause a repeated 
pattern of sensorimotor state, such as those demonstrated by 
the subsequent, radially- symmetrical patterns in Trial E, and 
most of the other agents depicted in Figure 3 (perhaps most 
apparent in trials A, H, I and J). 

In previous attempts to couple biological essential vari- 
ables to self-maintaining behavior-generating mechanisms, 
it has been argued that it is necessary to have two nested 
closed-loops; the first loop being a behavioral coupling be- 
tween the environment and the organism and the second 
being an evaluation of the first via an essential variable, 
such that when the biological essential variable goes out of 
bounds, the behavior-generating mechanism is reorganized 
(Di Paolo, 2003). The IDSM-based habits in the experi- 
mental scenario are indeed dependent upon the maintenance 
of a biological essential variable, but we would argue that 
the two-nested-feedback loop description is not the best way 
to describe the homeostatic adaptation demonstrated in our 
model, in that the relationship between the operating lim- 
its of the habits and the operating limits of the simulated 
metabolism are more integrated here than in previous mod- 
els. The habit does not depend upon the behavior because 
of a prescribed threshold and response; i. e. it is not due to 
a random reorganization of the system that is brought about 
by a pre-specified essential variable going outside of some 
pre- specified viability limits. Instead, the stability of the 
behavior and its behavior-generating mechanism is directly 
dependent upon the repetition of a particular trajectory of 
the sensorimotor variables, including G. We propose that 
in this paper we see an example of homeostatic adaptation 
that blends these two feedback loops into one, suggesting 
that having two nested feedback loops may not always be 
necessary. 

The system does not always find stability within the vi- 
able region, and indeed in several cases (about half) the 
experimental agents fare no better than the control agents. 
In these cases, habits have still emerged, but they are un- 
healthy habits in the sense that they do not maintain the bi- 
ological essential variable within limits. In ongoing work, 
and as part of the ALIZ-E project, we are working with 
our colleagues to develop “diabetic robots” with a simulated 
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glucose/insulin/glucagon metabolism, that diabetic children 
can interact with in different ways to investigate how inter- 
action, or modification of the environment could modulate 
unhealthy habits into healthy habits. By helping the robot 
transform unhealthy habits into healthy habits, the diabetic 
children will develop greater self-efficacy, self-confidence 
and self-esteem, enabling them to better manage their dis- 
ease (Lewis and Canamero, 2014). We believe that models 
such as that presented here can provide insight and fresh per- 
spectives into the relationship between habits and health and 
how such habits can be better managed. 

Conclusion 

We have presented our most recent exploration with the 
IDSM, demonstrating how it can regulate behavior to sta- 
bilize essential variables within limits simply by having the 
state of the essential variable included among its sensors. 
When a habit emerges in this configuration, it depends upon 
the dynamics of the biological essential variable, and in this 
way have demonstrated the possibility of more tightly inte- 
grated biological and mental autonomous structures. 
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Abstract 

We present the first example of ‘minimally cognitive’ sen- 
sorimotor behaviour arising from a body as physical reser- 
voir. By revisiting an experiment introduced by Beer (1996) 
and replacing the continuous-time recurrent neural network 
(CTRNN) therein with networks of mass-spring-dampers we 
demonstrate that bodies may be exploited for more than con- 
trol and pattern generation and take over some tasks which 
were previously thought to require a central nervous system. 

Introduction 

The importance of embodiment in both generating and un- 
derstanding adaptive behaviour has been increasingly recog- 
nised over recent years (Pfeifer and Bongard, 2007). This 
has resulted in a renewed focus on the form and function of 
the body. The exploitation of inherent, often passive, dy- 
namics has demonstrated that there is much to be gained, 
in terms of efficiency and simplification of control, when 
body-brain-environment interactions are balanced and har- 
monious (McGeer, 1990; Iida and Pfeifer, 2004; Shim and 
Husbands, 2012; Zhao et al., 2013). Pfeifer and Iida (2005) 
have coined the term morphological computation to refer 
to the way in which a judiciously selected body morphol- 
ogy can be shown to simplify the task of a controller and 
might be considered to be ‘doing’ the computational work it 
had rendered unnecessary. An interesting, and as yet under- 
explored, extension of this line of thought is to consider how 
much explicit and active information processing the body 
might be capable of, further blurring the line between the 
nervous system and the body. In fact it has already been 
shown (Valero-Cuevas et al., 2007) that the tendon network 
of a human finger performs joint torque mode selection in 
response to varying ratios of tendon tensions: a biological 
example of explicit morphological computation in action. 

This paper describes research intended as a first step to- 
wards exploring the information processing potential of net- 
works of simplified muscle-like units acting within an em- 
bodied agent engaged in adaptive behaviour. In this work we 
follow Hauser et al. (2011, 2012), who have reframed mor- 
phological computation in compliant bodies as a branch of 


reservoir computing (Maass et al., 2004; Lukosevicius and 
Jaeger, 2009). Hauser et al. (2011) presented networks of 
mass-spring-damper elements, and showed that with the ad- 
dition of a simple linear readout these spring networks can 
perform complex computation requiring non-linear transfor- 
mation and integration, such as the approximation of filters 
and inverse kinematics for robot control. These particular 
networks are of especial interest because they are physically 
realisable and because of their similarity to various biome- 
chanical muscle models (Hill, 1938; Seyfarth et al., 2002; 
Baratta and Solomonow, 1990). 

In Hauser et al. (2012) it was further shown that when the 
model was extended to include a feedback loop the networks 
could also be trained to perform pattern generation without 
the need for external stimulation. Nakajima et al. (2013) 
extended the spring network to a biologically-inspired 3D 
structure and it was shown that this body could also approx- 
imate filters and generate limit cycles. Finally, Zhao et al. 
(2013) replaced the spring network with the body of a spine- 
driven quadruped robot, referred to as ‘Kitty’, and used it to 
generate both locomotion and its own control signals. This 
robot stands out because the reservoir consists of force sen- 
sors embedded within the spine, the element of the body 
which is actuated, thereby negating any meaningful distinc- 
tion between body and control. 

In the above examples, morphological computation has 
been demonstrated to make difficult problems such as loco- 
motion both easier and cheaper. However, filtering, pattern 
generation, and gait control have a character which is more 
automatic than cognitive. For example, although different 
gaits may be programmed into Kitty it is still essentially an 
automaton - its gait may be robust to some variation in the 
environment but it is incapable of responding to any stimuli 
which do not reach its force sensors. 

We present the first example of ‘minimally cognitive’ 
sensorimotor behaviour arising from a body as physical 
reservoir. We revisited an experiment introduced by Beer 
(1996) where an agent controlled by a continuous-time re- 
current neural network (CTRNN) was shown to be capa- 
ble of discriminating between objects of different shapes 
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through active perception. We replaced the CTRNN with 
a pair of networks based on those introduced by Hauser 
et al. (2011) and used an evolutionary algorithm to search 
for valid controllers. 

This section has given the theoretical background and in- 
troduced the experiment reported upon here. The next sec- 
tion will describe the experiment and the spring network im- 
plementation. We will then describe the results obtained be- 
fore closing with discussion of the results and some future 
directions for the work. 


Methods 

Methods are described in three subsections. First the exper- 
iment is described, in terms of the agent-environment inter- 
action. Secondly the spring network, the agent’s computa- 
tional core, is described. Finally details of the evolutionary 
search for valid controllers are given. 

The experiment 

The simulated experiment is closely based on that described 
by Beer (1996, 2003). The required behaviour is to dynami- 
cally discriminate between a circular object and a diamond- 
shaped object. Discrimination is manifested as catch and 
avoidance behaviours for circles and diamonds, respectively. 
The arena is an area of 400 x 275. Circular objects are of di- 
ameter 30 and diamonds have side length 30. 

Objects fall straight down from the top of the arena to- 
wards the agent with speed 3. In theory both behaviours 
are tested for at 24 equispaced points in the x-axis inter- 
val [—50, 50]. However, the use of a symmetrical controller 
means that only the left-hand 12 tests need be conducted as 
behaviour on the right-hand side is identical to that on the 
left. The agent has an antagonistic motor pair aligned to 
the horizontal axis. The network outputs set the two motor 
speeds, and the agent’s velocity along its axis is the sum of 
the two opposing motor outputs. The transfer function for 
the motor pair is given by: 


5(cr(s r + 0 r ) — (t(si + 0i)) (1) 

<T(x) = 1/(1 + O (2) 

Due to the use of the logistic function cr, each motor satu- 
rates at 0 for its minimum and 1 for its maximum. This and 
the use of a multiplier of 5 for the result of the sum specifies 
a horizontal velocity in the range of [—5, 5]. 6 is a constant 
value which biases the motor activation point. 

The agent’s sensors are 7 rays uniformly spaced across an 
angle of 7 r/6 and centred about the vertical axis. The sensor 
transfer function is an inverse linear one between the dis- 
tances of 220 and 0, with its output in the range [0, 10]. 
Objects are not detected beyond distances of 220. To re- 
duce evaluation time the sensor model was used to construct 
lookup tables which were then used in the simulation. The 


sensor neuron activations lag behind the values of the linear 
function, as determined by the sensory layer function: 

nsi = -Si + Ii(x,y) i = (3) 

where s is the sensor neuron activation, r is the time constant 
for the sensor response, / is the sensor function, and (x, y) 
is the distance vector from sensor to object. 

Network states, sensor activations and the position of the 
agent are all integrated using the forward Euler integration. 
As in Beer’s original experiment an interval of 0.1 is used 
to integrate sensor activations and the agent’s position. In 
their experiments Hauser et al. used an interval of 0.001 
and made use of a solver function to integrate the spring 
network activity. However the computational cost of such 
an approach is problematic when evaluating large numbers 
of candidate controllers in evolution, so a compromise was 
made here. We found that an interval at least as small as 0.01 
is required to achieve stability in the spring model with the 
parameters used here, so the spring network is integrated 10 
times for each 0.1 interval. 

Spring networks 

Although the elements in these networks are in fact mod- 
elled mass-spring damper systems, for the sake of conve- 
nience they will henceforth be referred to simply as springs. 

F 

O internal node 
© input node 
El fixed node 




Figure 1 : A spring network. The nodes at the opposite ends 
in the x-axis are fixed while the others are free to move. 
Some or all of those nodes receive an input as a force in the 
x-axis. Adapted from Hauser et al. (2011) 

The spring networks used here are based upon those in 
Hauser et al. (2011), illustrated in Fig. (1). The springs are 
connected to each other in a 2-dimensional plane. Effects 
such as gravity and friction are neglected in order to simplify 
the model. The two outermost nodes in a selected axis are 
fixed while the rest move freely. A subset of the free nodes 
receive inputs in the form of applied forces. Input forces are 
applied in a single axis, although this is also for simplifica- 
tion and is by no means a requirement of the model. Reser- 
voir elements were modelled as non-linear springs, defined 
by the state equations: 


x‘i = x 2 


(4) 
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p(x i) = k 3 xl + k\Xi 

(5) 

q(x 2 ) = d 3 x 2 + dix 2 

(6) 
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where x\ is the spring extension, k\ and ks represent lin- 
ear and non-linear stiffness coefficients, respectively, d\ and 
ds represent the corresponding damping coefficients, and u 
represents an input force unused in this experiment. In this 
work we followed the network model of Hauser et al. (201 1) 
in all respects except that the above nonlinear spring model 
was not used in all networks. In some networks a linear sec- 
ond order spring model was used, with the state equations: 

x 1 = x 2 (8) 

k d 1 

x 2 = X\ x 2 H u, (9) 

m m m 

where k is a stiffness coefficient, d is a damping coefficient, 
m is the mass on the end of the spring, and, as in Eq. (7), u 
is an unused input term. For convenience all nodes are given 
m = 1 kg. This means that, from Newton’s second law of 
motion, F = ma , forces and accelerations may be treated 
as equivalent in this network model and Eq. (9) is simplified 
to a form similar to Eq. (7). 

At the beginning of each simulation step the spring exten- 
sions are obtained by calculating the distances between the 
nodes they connect. The rates of change of spring extensions 
are estimated by the difference between the current exten- 
sions and those at the previous step. From these states the 
instantaneous forces applied to the nodes by the springs can 
be found, by the use of either Eq. (7) or Eq. (9). The spring 
forces and input forces are then summed for each node, and 
the node positions are updated by integration of the resultant 
accelerations. 

Inputs are applied to nodes as horizontal forces, as shown 
in Fig. (1). In this experiment each network had a total of 
nine nodes, with two fixed nodes and seven free nodes which 
each received an input from one of the sensor neurons (see 
Fig. (2)). An untreated input range of [0, 10] from the sensor 
neurons was found to give poor results, and so the sensor 
neuron outputs were scaled and shifted to be in the range 
[-0.5, 0.5]. 

The spring network output is a weighted sum of the exten- 
sions and extension rates of change of all springs in the net- 
work. There is a small departure from Hauser et al. (2011) 
here. We use the spring extension in the output sum where 
they used the overall length. The outputs of the two net- 
works are fed into the motor function Eq. (2) in the same 
way as the CTRNN motor neuron outputs were in Beer 
(1996). 

The CTRNN controller in Beer (1996) was bilaterally 
symmetric. In this case symmetry of control is achieved 
by having two identical networks of springs, one of which 
receives its inputs from the sensory neurons in the reverse 
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Figure 2: The symmetrical network pair. Two identical net- 
works are connected to the sensor array in opposite orders. 
The outputs of the two networks are linear sums of the spring 
states, converted into agent velocity by the use of Eqn. (2). 
Some nodes and springs are omitted from this diagram for 
clarity. 


order to the other. The CTRNN controller consisted of a 
layer of five fully interconnected recurrent interneurons, and 
two feedforward motor neurons. The spring network pair 
replaces these seven neurons. 

Searching for solutions 

Some network parameters are generated randomly and oth- 
ers are set by a search with a Macroevolutionary Algorithm 
(MA) (Marin and Sole, 1999). The MA was selected over 
a Genetic Algorithm (GA) because it was found to be less 
prone to premature convergence to local optima in the search 
space for this task. The algorithm was implemented as de- 
scribed in (Marin and Sole, 1999), except for the setting of 
the two dynamic constants, p and r. The genetic radius for 
reproduction, p , was set by the function p = 0.3(1 — fmax), 
subject to a minimum value of p = 0.1. The temperature pa- 
rameter, r was set by the function r = (1 — / ma;E ), subject to 
a minimum value of r = 0.2. In addition, a constraint was 
set such that at least one of each generational offspring was 
randomly generated, in order to promote diversity in later 
stages. For the same reason, a mutation operator was added 
such that on average one gene per genotype would be mu- 
tated. Mutated genes are moved by an amount in the range 
of ±10% of the total genetic interval with a probability of 
0.9, and replaced with a random value with a probability of 
0.1. 

A single network topology generated at random at the be- 
ginning of each run of the MA is employed by all members 
of the population. The node coordinates are generated ran- 
domly in an area 10 x 10, and then connected with springs 
by the use of a Delaunay triangulation (Lee and Schachter, 
1980). The use of this triangulation method tends to max- 
imise the triangle angles, but also leads to a variable number 
of springs in the network. Parameters which may be de- 
termined by the search are: spring coefficients for stiffness 
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and damping, weights on the sensory inputs to the networks, 
weights on the spring states for the linear readout, feedback 
gains, and the bias term for the motor function in Eqn. (2). 

For the purpose of evaluation the horizontal distance, di , 
between the agent and the object is clipped to a maximum 
of 45 and then normalised between 0 and 1. For a catch 
trial the controller scores 1 — di and for an avoid trial the 
score is equal to di. The final score for a controller is the 
mean of its individual trial scores. The horizontal distance is 
clipped to prevent success in one behaviour from dominating 
a controller’s score at the expense of the other. 

The MATFAB IDE (The Math works, Inc., Natick, MA) 
was used for all aspects of agent simulation, evolution, and 
later analysis. 


Results 

Results are presented in the following order: first, details are 
given of the performance of the evolutionary search for valid 
controllers. Secondly, we show some of the inner workings 
of the network and briefly examine its capacity for memory. 
We end this section with analysis of two networks by view- 
ing the impact on performance of various lesions. 

Searching for solutions 

A set of controller features may be enabled or disabled 
at the beginning of each evolutionary run. These features 
are: whether to use the linear or non-linear spring model, 
whether to use spring velocity in the linear readout, whether 
to evolve real- valued weights on the inputs, whether to use 
a single random set of spring parameters across the popula- 
tion or to evolve those parameters, whether to employ node 
position feedback and whether to evolve or to use a con- 
stant value for the motor bias in Eqn. (2). The ranges of all 
evolved parameters are given in Table. (1). 


Parameter 

Upper limit 

Lower limit 

Position 

10000 

-10000 

Velocity 

10000 

-10000 

Input weights 

-2 

2 

Linear stiffness coefficients 

1 

100 

Linear damping coefficients 

1 

100 

Non-linear stiffness coefficients 

100 

200 

Non-linear damping coefficients 

100 

200 

Motor function bias 

-5 

5 

Feedback gains 

-1 

1 


Table 1: Eimits placed on evolved values. 

When node position feedback is employed it is applied 
as an xy force vector based on a node’s displacement from 
its resting position. Where the motor bias is not evolved a 
constant value of 2.5640, taken from a successful CTRNN 
controller which was found when developing the simulation, 
was used. Where input weights are not evolved, one set of 
weights is randomly drawn from the set { — 1,1}, and ap- 
plied to the entire population. These unity weights are of 
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Figure 3: Performance of the MA for a configuration match- 
ing controller A, over evolutionary runs of up to 700 gener- 
ations with a population size of 400. Runs were cancelled 
when they were either successful or effectively halted. Only 
the first 400 generations are shown here. 


both signs in order to avoid the entire network being pushed 
in a single direction. When spring parameters were not 
evolved they were randomised as reported in Hauser et al. 
(2011). Non-linear spring coefficients are drawn from a uni- 
form distribution in the interval [100,200]. Finear spring 
coefficients are drawn from a log-uniform distribution in the 
interval [1, 100]. The use of the log-uniform distribution bi- 
ases samples towards the lower end of the interval. 

It was initially unclear which configuration of features 
was most appropriate, so a set of 20 evolutionary runs, 
each with a single randomly generated configuration applied 
across the population, was executed. A population of size 
400 was evolved over a short run of 100 generations. It 
should be pointed out that the MA favours larger popula- 
tions, but also that the number of the population replaced, 
and therefore requiring evaluation, upon each generation is 
variable and typically much less than the population size. 


Controller 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

Fitness(%) 

99.6 

98.9 

99.5 

98.4 

97.8 

Number of springs 

20 

18 

18 

18 

18 

Velocity 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Weighted inputs 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Evolve springs 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Nonlinear springs 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Bias motors 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Feedback 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 


Table 2: Winning combinations. The features of velocity in 
the readout sum, weighted inputs, evolved springs, nonlin- 
ear springs, evolved motor function bias and node position 
feedback are all optional. 20 evolutionary runs of 100 gen- 
erations with a population size of 400 were run with random 
selection of optional features. 5 runs generated successful 
controllers; each with a unique configuration. 

A success threshold of ^98% of the perfect score was 
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Figure 5: Network topologies of successful controllers. 
Controllers A through to E are shown from left to right. 
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Figure 4: Agent trajectories throughout trials. Trajectories 
from catch trials are shown on the left and those from dia- 
mond trials on the right. Trajectories from three controllers 
are shown. From top to bottom, controllers A, C and Al. 


determined to be sufficient to ensure the correct behaviour, 
and 5 out of 20 runs resulted in viable controllers. Table. (2) 
shows the configurations of these 5 controllers. Although 
this is a small set of results, the variety is striking - the con- 
figurations of controllers A and E are similar, but otherwise 
there is no evidence of a particular configuration which is 
required for success. However it can be seen that the use of 
velocity in the linear readout is favoured; being used in 4 out 
of 5 controllers. Of the remaining features only whether or 
not to evolve the motor bias stands out; selected in only one 
result. 

Following these results a further 20 evolutionary runs 
were executed with the arbitrarily selected configuration of 
controller A. In this case runs continued until the search 
could be seen to either have succeeded or effectively halted 
at a local optimum. In this case 4 runs succeeded although 
others came close. Fig. (3) shows the progress of these runs 
across the first 400 generations. As yet it is unclear as to 
whether the difficulty of the problem or the character of the 
MA is more responsible for the number of failures. How- 
ever, since evolutionary search is merely being used as a 
method to find a viable solution, and it readily finds sev- 
eral in our batch runs, its efficiency is not a major concern at 
present. One of this second set of results, referred to as Al, 
appears in figures and analyses throughout this section. 

Successful networks have proven to be diverse in their 
topologies as well as their configurations. As shown in 
Fig. (5) success does not seem to require any particular form 
of network. 

Finally, from a high-level point of view, it can also be seen 



Figure 6: Plots of inputs, states and outputs of controller A 
from a catch trial. All plots are over time. Plot A shows 
the outputs of the sensory neurons. Plot B shows the shifted 
and scaled sensory input to the networks. Plot C shows the 
spring extensions of one network. Plot D shows the spring 
velocities of the same network. Plot E shows the weighted 
positions added to the weighted velocities. Plot F shows 
the outputs of both networks. Plot G shows the velocity of 
the agent. Plot H shows the distance between the agent and 
object in the x-axis. 


that various different strategies are possible. The trajecto- 
ries of controller A, C and Al for all 24 trials are shown 
in Fig. (4). Controller A inches towards objects until it can 
distinguish between them, controller C finds objects quickly 
and then oscillates around their position until making a de- 
cision, and controller Al scans back and forth. 

Network analyses 

Fig. (6) illustrates some of the workings of controller A in 
making a successful catch. As mentioned previously, the 
sensory inputs are scaled and shifted to the range [—0.5, 0.5] . 
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This has the effect of biasing the network to activity, with 
the springs already in motion for the first 10s even though 
the sensory neurons have zero output. The spring extensions 
and velocities are combined in the readout in this controller. 
Due to the very large weights used in the readout the network 
outputs are similarly high. Given that the motor function in- 
cludes the saturating logistic function, this leads to a motor 
behaviour of rapidly switching the motors on and off, result- 
ing in the agent creeping incrementally towards the position 
of the falling circle. 

An interesting observation is that as long as the sensory 
neurons all have zero output, so do the networks. Given that 
the spring positions are non-zero in this initial period, it is 
clear that the linear readout is balanced to not respond to this 
quiescent activity. This is perhaps appropriate to reactive be- 
haviour, but the possibility remains for evolution to lead to a 
more proactive search strategy by generating an imbalanced 
readout. 

We next turned to measuring the memory of the network 
following a method based on that described by Maass et al. 
(2004). Maass et al devised an input stream with zero mu- 
tual information (and therefore also zero correlation) be- 
tween different segments. Then, to obtain a measure of net- 
work memory, readout neurons were trained to reproduce 
segments of the input stream from earlier periods, and seg- 
ments of the output signal were correlated against the input 
segments they should have reproduced. A similar approach 
is taken here, although we chose not to measure general 
memory capacity but rather to see if these networks can re- 
tain information of the inputs they are evolved to deal with. 
For this reason the readout was trained to recover the sim- 
plest combination of the input signals over the course of 
a single trial, their sum into a single time series. In this 
case many segments of the input stream have high correla- 
tion with one another as, due to the tendency of agents to 
position themselves under an object until it can be recog- 
nised, the general trend is for sensory input to increase as 
a ramp. Therefore, as a baseline, the same series of cor- 
relations was performed for input segments against one an- 
other. Where the readout shows no more correlation with 
earlier input stream segments than its corresponding input 
segment does, then there can be considered to be no mem- 
ory. On the other hand, a stronger correlation between the 
output of the readout and the delayed input it is trained to 
reproduce than between input and delayed input is indica- 
tive of memory in the network. The same test is performed 
for readouts which receive only spring extensions as inputs, 
readouts which receive only spring velocities, and readouts 
which receive both. 

The results of some of these tests are shown in Fig. (7). It 
can be seen that, in general, spring extensions encode more 
relevant information than spring velocities, but that the com- 
bination of the two encodes more than either alone. Con- 
troller A shows no convincing sign of memory. For the avoid 



Figure 7 : Measuring memory. The linear readout is trained 
to recover inputs from 10s ago. Then the input stream and 
the controller output are split into 10s segments and the cor- 
relation of each output segment with the prior input segment 
is calculated. Plots on the left are from a single catch trial 
and those on the right are from an avoid trial. The results for 
two controllers are shown. The top row is for controller A, 
and the bottom row is for controller Al. 


trial there is a period where the correlation of input segment 
against input segment is of the opposite sign to that of read- 
out segment against input segment, but the magnitudes are 
roughly equal. This seems consistent with the behaviour of 
this controller. As shown in Fig. (4) for both catch and avoid 
behaviours, initially this controller gradually creeps towards 
the object as it falls, suggestive of a purely reactive network. 
The result for controller Al, however, does indicate a degree 
of memory effect, with the network being able to recover 
more information about earlier input segments than the in- 
put stream itself. Once again, this is consistent with the gen- 
eral strategy - unlike other results this controller drives away 
from the object and then returns to it, a behaviour which 
seems of a more proactive character and implies memory of 
at least which side of the agent the object is on. It should be 
pointed out that this controller does not make use of feed- 
back. Any present memory is only transient, fading mem- 
ory. 

Analysis of a network with such complex dynamics in a 
sensorimotor loop is far from trivial, but a certain amount 
can be discovered by recording changes in behaviour as parts 
of the network are disabled. Four experiments, illustrated in 
Fig. (8) for two controllers, were conducted. In the first three 
experiments changes were made to the springs, one at a time, 
and the performance scores for the modified network for all 
24 trials were recorded. In the fourth, one input at a time was 
disabled and the performance scores were recorded. In or- 
der, the modifications for springs were: to disconnect them 
from the linear readout, to remove them from the network 
completely, and to disable their non-linearity. 

Various observations can be made from these plots. It 
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Figure 8: Lesion experiments. The top row of plots shows results for controller A and the bottom for controller Al. The rows 
in plots show the performance on a trial by trial basis. The brightness of a grid element shows the effect of the lesion. Black 
regions show unaffected performance and lighter regions show impaired performance. Trials 1 to 12 are catch trials and trials 
13 to 24 are avoid trials. From left to right: one spring at a time is disconnected from the readout; one spring at a time is 
removed from the network, one spring at a time is linearised; one input at a time is disconnected. 


can be seen that adjustments to the network for controller A 
tend to cause failure in catching circles far more often than 
in avoiding diamonds, as though this controller is predis- 
posed to avoidance. To support this conclusion, this agent 
also shows low dependence on all but the outermost sen- 
sors for avoidance. Complete removal of springs from the 
network causes a lot of failure in both agents. This is no 
surprise, given the tightly coupled nature of the network dy- 
namics. Neither controller shows a strong dependence on 
spring non-linearity, 

The plots in Fig. (8) suggest that for both of these agents 
the most difficult trial is the last where catching behaviour is 
required. This is surprising as at the beginning of this trial 
the object is only slightly offset from the agent’s position. 
The reason for this has not yet been properly uncovered, but 
it seems probable that it is connected to the large weights 
in the linear sum as relatively small differences in sensory 
input are amplified into high velocity, which could lead to a 
sudden loss of the object’s position. 

Discussion 
Discussion of results 

The CTRNN described by Beer (1996) was bilaterally sym- 
metric and fully interconnected in the interneuron layer. 


Symmetry is achieved here by the use of a pair of identical 
networks, coupled only indirectly by their roles in the senso- 
rimotor loop. The overall behaviour of the agent is therefore 
the result of complementary activity in the two sides of the 
simulated body. 

Successful agents obtained by evolution pass the bar for 
autonomous task-based behaviour, capable of both respond- 
ing directly to stimuli and making use of short-term memory 
to guide their motion. The behaviour of these agents goes 
beyond the maintenance of locomotive gaits to the selec- 
tion of an appropriate action based on active integration of 
sensory information. This more complex behaviour is also 
achieved with a relatively small number of springs. Hauser 
et al. (2011) used a network of 78 springs; these controllers 
contain approximately 40. 

The morphological computation evident in the tendon net- 
work of the human hand is a striking example of parsimony 
in evolution. This work lends support to the hypothesis that 
bodies can be and will be doing some of the computational 
work which used to be considered the sole dominion of the 
central nervous system. 

The use of an evolutionary algorithm to obtain valid con- 
trollers has led to strong indications that the domain of these 
networks is rich in its variety of computational resources. 
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This potential for diversity may have been less apparent if a 
learning algorithm was used. 

Magg and Philippides (2006) have already shown that this 
problem may be solved with a non-dynamical ANN, and, as 
in controller A, it appears that most results seen so far em- 
ploy little or no memory. However, controller A 1 is an inter- 
esting result which does seem to rely on memory and sug- 
gests that behavioural tasks of a more challenging character 
than this one may therefore also be addressed with similar 
spring networks. 

Further work 

The very large weights used in the linear readout sum tend to 
lead to the agent switching between extremes of velocity. In 
a real-world system this would be inefficient and probably 
lead to shortened motor life. At present we are examining 
how far the scale of those weights may be reduced while still 
achieving valid controllers. First results are encouraging, 
with signs of smoother behaviour. 

The results obtained so far indicate that due to the tight 
coupling throughout the networks they will not fail grace- 
fully when damaged, as indicated in Fig. (8). However, it 
may be that a damaged network may be easily retrained to 
recover its function. In future work we will examine the ef- 
ficacy of retraining by submitting impaired controllers back 
to evolution. 

Although enough good and varied results were found to 
convince that these paired networks may be used to effect re- 
active behaviour, efforts are underway to both improve and 
tune the evolutionary algorithm in use and to make the net- 
works more evolvable. As far as the second point goes, one 
feature of the problem which has not yet been placed un- 
der evolutionary control is the network topology. We believe 
that topological design by evolution will lead to an improved 
success rate. 

Later projects will explore the capability of spring net- 
works to generate behaviour in compliant robots, and to deal 
with real-world, noisy, situations. 
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Abstract 

Hormones are known to play a critical role in modulating the 
behaviour and development of organisms when confronted with 
different environment challenges. In this paper we present a 
biologically plausible hormonal mechanism that allows an 
autonomous robot to interact appropriately with novel objects and 
interactions depending upon both its current internal state and its past 
experiences. In our experiments, robots that had been exposed to 
negative experiences during their initial developmental phase 
displayed withdrawn behaviour and were less likely to explore new 
objects and environments, or to engage with a human caregiver. In 
contrast, robots with a positive upbringing showed much greater 
levels of outgoing behaviour such as exploration and social 
interaction. 

Introduction 

Hormones have been established as critical behavioural 
modulators for many types of organisms ranging from 
vertebrates (leRoith et al, Montoya et al 2012) right through to 
simple unicellular organism ( Kabara 1988) highlighting them 
as a potential fundamental aspect of life. Like in biological 
organisms, hormones have also been demonstrated to have a 
potentially critical role to play in autonomous robots. In these 
artificial models, hormones have been utilised to successfully 
modulate different action selection mechanisms in order to 
achieve appropriate behaviour in a range of scenario (Avila- 
Garcia & Canamero, 2004, Lrench & Canamero 2005, 
Blanchard & Canamero 2006, Chelian et al 2012, Krichmar 
2013). In our own previous studies (see Lones & Canamero 
2013 & Lones et al 2013 & Lones et al 2014) we integrated 
hormonal modulation of a homeostatic system through an 
epigenetic mechanism, in which hormones were secreted in 
relation to homeostatic deficits. This mechanism enabled a 
sensory-driven autonomous robot to adapt successfully to a 
wide range of different environmental challenges and gave 
rise to the emergence of unique behavioural characteristics. 

In this paper, we look to improve the adaption capabilities of 
an autonomous robot by endowing it with an hormone 
signalled epigenetic mechanism that modulates the 


development of a wide range of survival-related and social 
behaviours as a function of both its internal state and the 
environmental conditions, and that would permit the robot to 
interact appropriately with novel objects in its environment. 
We do this by adding two new hormones to our previous 
system, functionally akin to two chemical modulators, 
the steroid hormones corticosteroids and testosterone. 

In biological organisms both hormones have long drawn 
particular interest for their role in modulating a wide range of 
value-laden survival and social behaviours. This occurs due to 
the interaction between the hormones and one of their primary 
targets, the amygdala (Koolhass et al., 1990). While the exact 
mechanisms are unknown, once the hormones have reached 
the amygdala, their behaviour is better understood. 
Testosterone is linked to promoting outgoing reward-seeking 
behaviours such as dominance, aggression, exploration, and 
curiosity (Daitzman & Zuckerman, 1980, Mazur & Booth 
1998). In contrast, corticosteroids are related to avoidance and 
withdrawal behaviours (Buss et al., 2003; Montoya et al., 
2012). Moreover, these hormones do not only modulate 
emotional processing of the amygdala but are also believed to 
affect its neural connectivity to other areas of the brain, 
particularly the orbitofrontal cortex. Exposure to 
corticosteroids leads to strengthening these neural 
connections, while testosterone weakens them (Mehta, 2010; 
van Wiggan et al., 2010). As the orbitofrontal cortex is 
associated with decision making, strengthening or weakening 
the emotional input from the amygdala could result in 
additional behavioural modulation (Bechara, 2000) 

Although the two steroid hormones have significant potential 
to modulate behaviour, actual studies into the individual roles 
of these hormones do not always offer conclusive evidence. 
This is particularly noticeable in human studies where results 
are normally limited to observation of subjects, which can 
even be contradictory. There are at least two likely 
explanations for this. Firstly, there is significant evidence to 
suggest that both cortisol (CHT) and testosterone (T) work in 
tandem to modulate behaviour and it is the ratio or imbalance 
between both chemicals that is important (Montoya, 2012). 
For example, in a situation with a high T/CHT ration (high T 
low CHT) aggression is more prevalent than in a situation 
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with an equal ratio, even when the T level remain constant 
(Popma et al., 2007). 

Secondly, the effects of hormones and secretion are likely to 
be subjective. This is particularly relevant for organism with 
highly complex cognition and neural mechanisms, such as 
humans. Where aspects such as learning, planning, normative 
behaviour and beliefs gained through life-long experience will 
affect “consciousness” and therefore can lead to differences in 
individual emotional processing (Arnold, 1960, LeDoux,1993 
& Khalin, 1993). However, it is not only the level of neural 
mechanisms that can lead to subjective hormonal modulation. 
More recently, evidence has arisen of phenotypical plasticity 
in the neuroendocrine systems responsible for the secretion 
and regulation of T and CHT. Changes in gene expression 
occurring within these neuroendocrine systems are known to 
be associated with extreme forms of behaviour (Mcgowan et 
al 2009). However, it is also highly likely that these changes 
could have an effect on day-to-day behaviour. 

The neuroendocrine systems of T and CHT consist of the 
Hypothalamic-pituitary-gonadal axis (HPG-Axis) and the 
Hypothalamic-pituitary-adrenal axis (HPA-Axis) for T and 
CHT secretion respectfully. While these two axes are often 
considered separate entries, they are interconnected through 
feedback loops. Specifically, research has shown that the 
HPA-Axis supress the activity of the HPG-axis on all levels. 
In addition the HPA-AXIS contains a negative feedback loop 
that consists of glucocorticoid receptors which, in response to 
rising corticoid levels, signal for the suppression of the axis 
activity (Montoya et al 2012). 

However, this is not a simple static relationship between 
cortisol levels and HPA activity. Research has suggested that 
the glucocorticoid receptors responsible for the feedback are 
susceptible to epigenetic changes consisting of upwards and 
downwards regulation. Downwards regulation, which is a 
reduction in the total number of receptors, leads to reduced 
sensitivity to corticoids and thus weakens the negative 
feedback loop. In contrast, upwards regulation leads to an 
increased number of receptors and therefore increased 
sensitivity and a more reactive negative feedback loop (Liu et 
al 1997 Mcgowan et al 2009, Zhang et al 2013 ). 

Downregulation of glucocorticoid receptors has been linked 
with, and believed to be triggered at least partially by, 
continuous high levels of corticoids in the system (Mcgowan 
et al 2009). Upregulation, on the other hand, has been 
associated with positive upbringing and experiences during 
early life with dopamine considered a potential chemical 
trigger (Liu et al 1997). Much like many other forms of 
epigenetic changes organisms tend to be more susceptible to 
mechanism during critical periods of development (Reik et al 
2001 ). 

In this paper, we present a hormone -driven biologically 
plausible robotic model of these mechanisms. Like in the 


biological examples discussed, in this artificial model 
hormones play a critical role in short-term modulation of both 
the internal environment and the connectivity of different 
“neural functions” of the robot. This is achieved by secreting 
the hormones as a function of the robot’s internal state and 
external stimuli, creating a “ chemical soup ” that surrounds the 
robot’s neural functions. Each “neural function” has receptors 
that can detect the concentration of specific hormones and are 
susceptible to modulation accordingly. In addition, hormone 
levels are also used to signal epigenetic changes in specific 
areas of the model during critical developmental periods, 
causing long-term implications on the behaviour of the robot 
arising from specific characteristics of its internal state and of 
the environment stimuli that it was exposed to during the 
critical developmental period. 

Robotic model 

To test the viability of the previously described mechanism 
experiments were run utilizing the koala II robot. We added a 
webcam to the standard robot configuration, which consists of 
14 IR range sensors. Control of entire model was handled 
through a serial connection to a computer running Ubuntu, the 
architecture was programmed in C++, and openCV was used 
for vision and image processing. Vision was used to detect 
resources based on predetermined characteristics such as 
shape and colour. 

As we will discuss in more detail later, we conducted 
experiments in a noisy environment in open space in our lab. 
Due to this addition of noise we found it essential to add two 
functions between the IR-sensors and the Action selection 
mechanism. The first function consisted of a form of sensory 
memory similar to iconic memory in which information from 
IR’s are briefly stored before decaying. 

Tsv it = if sv it < Absti 

11 rD J 1 1 1 ( 1 ) 

Tsv it = sv it otherwise 

where Tsv is total IR sensory value which is passed to the 
ASM, sv the current sensor value, i is sensor number, t time, 
rD is the rate of decay which was set to make sensory 
information fully decay in just under a second, and Abst the 
absolute threshold that defines the minimum value that 
sensors need to become ‘active’. The second function 
heightens the sensitivity of sensors neighbouring an active 
sensors by reducing the Abst by heightened value ( hV ) which 
is equal to 33% 

(Absti * hV if ( sVi_ lt > Abst^) or (si?j_ lt > Abst i+1 ) 
[Absti — Absf otherwise 
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Homeostatic variables 


Figure 1 : Action selection architecture used in this paper. 


The architecture of the robot includes three survival -related 
variables which are homeostatically controlled: health, energy 
and temperature. These decrease as a function of the robot’s 
actions and interaction with the environment. Whereas 
‘health’ is simulated, the two other variables are linked to the 
actual physics of the robot. When the robot detects contact of 
significant strength, its homeostatic variable ‘health’ 
decreases proportionally to the size of the force. This deficit 
can be recovered by finding and utilising a repair resource. 
Energy is linked to the robot’s battery, which has a maximum 
capacity of 3.5 ah (3500 mAH), permitting around 4 hours of 
usage. Due to the long battery duration, to make the 
environment more challenging, the architecture was 
programed to allow the robot sense a maximum of 75 mAh of 
charge at any time, equivalent to a running time of around 5 
minutes at a moderate activity level. Consumption of an 
energy resource increases the charge available to the potential 
maximum of 75 mAh. Finally, temperature is related to the 
speed of the motors and directly sensed using the internal 
temperature monitors of the robot. Each of the survival -related 
homeostatic variables has a lethal boundary which if 
transgressed results in the agent’s death. In the case of energy 
and health, the lethal boundary is set at the bottom end of the 
range of permissible values, in the case of temperature the 
lethal boundary is at the upper end of the range. 


Table 1 the homeostatic resources 


Homeostatic 

Variable 

Energy 

Health 

Temperature 

Derived from 

Battery level 

Simulated 

Internal sensors 

Range 

0-75 mAh 

0-100% 

26- 32 degrees 

lethal boundary 

OmAh 

0% 

32 degrees 

Deficits 

occurrence 

Semi- dynamic 

Dynamic 

Dynamic 

recovery 

Energy 

Resource 

Health 

Resource 

Reducing 
motor speed 


Action selection architecture Mechanism (ASM) 


The robot’s action selection architecture consists of three 
main internal systems: object and stimuli detection, valence 
assignment and free flow movement. Behaviours emerge from 
the activation, interaction and modulation of the different 
internal systems, rather than being pre-determined. 



Object detection is achieved by a combination of image and 
IR data. Data from the camera is processed (using the openCV 
library) to detect resources scattered around the environment. 
The IR sensors feed into a learning growing artificial neural 
network in order to detect and classify novel objects. The 
latter uses primarily information about the size of objects, 
determined by the number of IR sensors active. Since this type 
of neural network needs a very long training phase to learn 
from scratch, for the experiments presented in this paper we 
trained the network off-line; the same network was used for 
all runs 


Table 2 The types of objects the IR sensors can detect 


Number of sensors active 

Type of object 

0 

Empty space 

1 

Small object 

2 

Medium sized object 

3 

Large object 

4+ 

Wall 

0, but both neighbouring neurons active 

A hole or gap 


As well as being able to classify different objects into size 
groups, a second function of this system is to predict the 
behaviour of a detected object in terms of how close or far it 
will be at the next point in time, or which sensors might detect 
it next if it is being passed. Each IR sensor can store up to 
three predicted locations at any one time - those generated by 
itself and by its two neighbouring sensors. Since, as we will 
see later, the environment is primarily static, the robot will 
always assume any change in distance to be the result of its 
own movement. For example, while moving forward, an 
object that is detected in front of the robot will be expected to 
be closer, while an objected detected on the left will be 
expected to be later detected by an IR sensor on the same side 
but further away in the direction of motion, and therefore the 
predicted location of this object is shared with this sensor. 
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valence = V 0 + ( H s S os ) + ( H C S 0C ) 


( 6 ) 



Figure 2: Object prediction system. The distance to the 
predicted location is determined by a range of values between 
two boundaries, which are calculated as follows: 


Table 3 Valence detection 


Type of object 

Initial 

Valence 

Curiosity 

scale 

stress 

scale 

Empty space 

1 

1 

-1 

Small object 

200 

2 

-4 

Medium sized object 

-200 

8 

-8 

Large object 

-400 

14 

-12 

Wall 

0 

-2 

10 

A hole or gap 

-800 

20 

-16 


Hormone model 


upper Boundary i = Tsv t + oS k + sPi + H c — H s (3) 


lower Boundary. = Tsv t 


upper Boundary 


( 4 ) 


where sP t is the speed at which the robot is moving towards 
the object, oS k the expected object speed (always 0 in this 
case as objects are expected to be stationary) the current 
concentration of stress (// s ) and curiosity (H c ) hormones 

The width of the predicted area (if the prediction is passed on 
to a neighbouring sensor) is determined by 


The epigenetic artificial hormones in this model consist of two 
main groups, that we have named “endocrine hormones” (eH) 
and “neuro-hormones” (nH). While both group types share 
common characteristics, they also present some significant 
differences. Firstly, endocrine hormones (eH) are secreted by 
their respective glands in relation to homeostatic variables 
deficits. Each variable has an associated hormone - El for 
energy, HI for heath and T1 for temperature - released by a 
corresponding gland. The secretion of each of these hormones 
occurs when the ASM stimulates its associated glands ( g t ) as 
a function of the relevant homeostatic deficit. 


. . _ _ IWSpeed 

passed to left if + oS k > dS t 

rWSpeed 

rW Speed W 

passed to riant if + oS k > dS f 

where IWSpeed and rWSpeed are the speed of the left and 
right wheels, respectively and dS t is the distance between 
neighbouring sensors, which is unique between each pair. 

If no object is detected by a sensor or its neighbours, then the 
robot will only expect to detect distant objects. If an object is 
detected outside the predicted area, e.g., if an object is placed 
directly in front of the robot, it will be perceived as 
unexpected and treated as a stressor. 

Valence assignment occurs after an object has been detected 
and its value depends upon both the type of object and the 
current internal state of the robot. Valence is an emotion 
dimension associated with objects, interactions or events 
(Russell, 1980; Posner et al, 2005) and that provides values 
along a pleasure-displeasure continuum. The value of objects 
is calculated as a function of the potential threat associated 
with the object, and the internal state of the robot. The base 
valence for a novel object ( V 0 ) is determined as a function of 
their size - larger objects are perceived more negatively as 
they could potentially be more dangerous,. The internal 
factors contributing to valence are the current concentration of 
stress (H s ) and euriosity(// c ) hormones. The effect that these 
hormones have on the perception of different objects scales 
differently ( S oh ) for each object as shown in table 3. 


9i = Xi<Pi defict (7) 

where x t is the strength of stimulation from the ASM and cp t 
the gland’s activity level. 

The gland’s activity level is determined by a simple 
biologically plausible epigenetic mechanism akin to 
epigenetic adaption that we previously implemented in (Lones 
& Canamero, 2013) This mechanism consists of a positive 
feedback loop were high concentration of a secreted hormone 
will lead to increased gland activity. 

cp i =cp i + e -^ (8) 

where eS is a constant value used to control the speed of the 
epigentic change. 

The secretion of the second group of hormones is triggered by 
a combination of the robot’s external perception of the 
environment and its current internal state. This hormone group 
includes two hormones called “stress” and “curiosity”. As the 
name suggests, the stress hormone (H s ) is inspired from the 
roles that cortisol and serotonin play in regulation of stress 
responses, and hence it regulates stress response in the robot. 

g H s = roD + (~~) * fL (9) 
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( 11 ) 


where oS is overstimulation (a simple addition of all objects 
detected), F is fear (total value of negative stimuli detected), 
fL is the feedback loop, and x a constant, roD (0 < roD < 
1) is the robot self-perceived “risk of death” (Risk of death as 
a measure of viability was previously developed by Avila- 
Garcia & Canamero ,2004) which is derived from the current 
concentration of the three endocrine hormones. The risk of 
death is determined by both the current level and duration of 
any homeostatic deficits. In addition, since hormone 
concentration is also affected by the previously described 
epigenetic mechanism, the perceived risk of death will also be 
dependent on the development of the robot. For example, 
whereas a robot that is constantly low on energy will likely 
develop hyper-sensitivity to energy deficits and will end up 
perceiving a high risk of death when energy deficits occur, a 
robot that “grows up” in an environment that permits it to 
always maintain high energy levels will develop a natural 
tolerance to deficits. The stress hormone is secreted under 
three types of circumstances: when there is a high risk of 
death (linked to homeostatic deficits), when there is over- 
stimulation from exposure to different novel objects, and in 
the presence of perceived threats. 


Our curiosity hormone (// c ) takes inspiration from the roles 
that hormones such as testosterone and dopamine play in 
regulating (in this case increasing) behaviors related to 
dominance, aggression and curiosity. 


gH c 


(l-r 0 P ) + (S±g) 
1 +H S 


( 10 ) 


As can been seen, H c secretion occurs with low risk of death, 
perception of interesting objects (pS), and as homeostatic 
deficits are recovered (R). In addition, the concentration of 
H s limits the secretion of H c in a similar manner to the 
biological interaction between cortisol and testosterone 
through the HP A axis. Much like the HP A axis found in 
biologically systems, an epigenetic mechanism exists in our 
artificial HP A negative feedback loop. In biological systems, 
this mechanism consists of glucocorticoid receptors present at 
both the hypothalamus and the anterior pituitary lobe of the 
pituitary gland. These receptors detect the current 
concentration of corticosteroid and lead to a negative 
feedback loop if levels are too high (Liu et al 1997 Mcgowan 
et al 2009, Zhang et al 2013). An important feature of these 
receptors is that they are susceptible to epigenetic changes in 
gene expression. Exposure to constant high levels of 
corticosteroids, for instance, leads to downregulation in the 
feedback loop (Mcgowan et al 2009). However positive 
environmental upbringing has shown to lead to upregulation. 
While the exact mechanic of upregulation is unknown, 
exposure to hormones/neuro transmitters associated with 
happiness and outgoing behaviour i.e dopamine are potential 
and realistic mechanism with some supporting evidence (Liu 
et al 1997). In this model, upregulation and downregulation of 
the glucocorticoid receptors and therefore the regulation of the 
feedback loop (/L) are respectively associated with 
exposure to H s and H c . 


fL 


l+e-Ws-Hc) 


Once part of the chemical soup ( cS h ) all hormones decay at 
the same rate which in this model was set to 0.95 

Hh=o c ^h — cS h * 0.95 (12) 

Experiments 

For this paper we tested this architecture under two main 
experimental conditions: a relatively static environment where 
the only changes occurred as a result of the interactions of the 
robot, and a much more dynamic environment that included 
human-robotic interaction. The environments used for our 
tests were implemented in the open space of our lab, an area 
of about 45 m 2 in which desks and chairs are located near the 
walls, surrounding an empty central area. The robot could 
roam freely around the lab that was only modified by 
removing the swivel chairs and by placing limited plywood 
boards to protect sensitive or delicate areas. Resources, 
obstacles and other environmental stimuli were then added as 
can be seen in figure 3. In all cases, an identical architecture 
and robot was used for each experiment. 


The positive environment The Negative environment 



Figure 3: The positive and negative environments. Figure 3 
shows two different angles of the environment the positive on 
the left and negative environment on the right with the 
differences discussed in more detail bellow 

In both experimental conditions (“static” and “dynamic” 
environments), the tests involved two phases. In the first 
phase, identical for both experimental conditions, the robot 
spent its critical developmental period (in our case the first 5 
minutes of its “life”) in one of the two environments 
previously discussed, with an equal split between the two 
types of environments within each experimental condition: 
either a “positive” or easy environment (half of the runs for 
each experimental condition) or a “negative” or stressful 
environment (half of the runs for each experimental 
condition). As can be seen in Figure 3, both positive and 
negative developmental environments share similar design 
with a few subtle but important differences, as follows. A) the 
first difference is the homogeneity of materials used, with 
more variation occurring in the negative environment. As IR- 
Sensors naturally respond differently to different materials, 
increasing variation naturally leads to more fluctuations in 
sensor readings. Due to the previous described neural 
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mechanism, these fluctuations are likely to lead to a stress 
response. B) The second difference is the increased use of 
objects made of textures and/or colours particularly difficult 
to detect in the negative environment. Not only does this lead 
to fluctuations in sensor readings but also, since the robot is 
unable to accurately detect distance, it also increases the 
likelihood of collisions. C) The third difference is the spacing 
between objects. In the negative environment, distance 
between different objects is small, increasing the potentially 
for over- stimulation. In addition, smaller spaces in structures 
like the maze depicted in the figure also hamper navigation 
significantly, potentially increasing stress. D) The Final, a 
fourth difference is the “reward” obtained for exploring the 
environment, which is greater in the positive environment. For 
example, in the positive environment the reward for 
completing the maze is an easily accessible homeostatic 
resource. In contrast, while the resource is still present in the 
negative environment, the likelihood of finding and accessing 
the resources, and therefore of getting a reward for completing 
the maze, is smaller. 

The second phase differed for each condition. A set of 10 
single-robot runs, each of duration of 1 5 minutes, took place 
in relatively static environment, and a set of 10 runs of 
duration of 5 minutes per run in the dynamic environment. In 
this second condition, human-robot interaction took place in 
an empty environment after the robots had developed. While 
challenges and potential stimuli to explore were still in 
abundance at the edges of the environment, the centre was 
largely barren in order to increase the chances that the robot 
would focus on human interaction. Runs were reduced to 5 
minutes since the experimenter could finely control exposure 
to stimuli, making unnecessary the longer duration of runs 
that was used in the static environment condition in order to 
ensure that the robot could fully explore the environment. 

While the ASM was never specifically designed or 
programed for human-robot interaction, we found that it 
would naturally lend itself to simple types of interaction. For 
example, the robot generally found stroking interaction 
positive as it led to a release of the curiosity hormone, 
whereas sudden movement usually invoked a fearful or 
negative response. The robot’s response to an action was also 
highly influenced by the way it was carried out. For example 
like in (Canamero & Fredslund, 2000), the speed, force and 
duration of the stroking motion will have a significant impact 
on the robot’s response The response is again also influenced 
by a combination of the robot’s internal state and 
developmental history. A robot that has had extensive human 
interaction was more likely to enjoy vigorous stroking where 
as one that has suffered extreme deprivation might find 
displeasure in even minimal contact. 


Experimental results and discussion 

To analyse the results of our experiments in terms of the 
performance of the robot, we had initially planned to use the 
viability-based indicators of performance developed in 
previous work (Avila-Garcia & Canamero, 2004.), such as 
wellbeing, overall comfort, or risk of death. However, due to 
the epigenetic developmental mechanism in our present 
architecture, the robots that developed under different 
environmental conditions developed different tolerance to 
stimuli and homeostatic deficits. These differences in 
tolerance led to skewed results using the above-mentioned 
performance indicators, as will discuss below. 

Experiments in the static environment. As can be seen in 
figure 4, the interaction between the environment and 
epigenetic hormonal mechanisms made the robot have 
significantly different behaviours once developed and placed 
within the “neutral” testing environment. 


Internal state of a robot developed in the positive environment 
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Internal state of a robot developed in the negative environment 
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Figure 4: The internal state of two robots. Figure 4 shows the 
internal state of a robot from the positive and negative 
environments during the 1 5 minutes in the static environment. 
Darker colours indicate increased stimuli, higher homeostatic 
deficits or increased hormones concentrations respectfully. 

In all cases, robots that had developed in the negative 
environment showed a very “withdrawn” behaviour: the robot 
spent a significant portion of its time executing a behaviour 
similar to wall following. If the robot found a comer or an 
enclosed area, it would remain stationary in this location until 
other internal needs (e.g., the need to replenish energy) 
became more prioritarian. The reason for stopping in these 
enclosed areas was likely to be the fact that they were 
perceived as the safest location - as walls, which, detected on 
multiple sides, in a stressed state would have positive valence, 
effectively treating them as nests. As can be seen in figure 4, 
interaction with other areas of the environment was minimal 
due to the constant high level of the stress hormone, which 
suppressed the HPG-Axis effectively, preventing the 
emergence of a ratio between curiosity and stress that would 
modulate the ASM into investigating novel objects. In a few 
rare occasions that the robot did have a high enough level of 
curiosity hormone to facilitate and initiate interaction with 
novel objects, it quickly became over- stimulated and reverted 
to the previous withdrawn behaviour. Stress responses in 
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regards to interactions with novel objects not only tended to 
be more prevalent in these robots but also were significantly 
more severe and lasted on average 60 percent longer. Stress 
responses and hypersensitivity in regards to homeostatic 
deficits where also heightened in the robots that developed in 
a negative environment. Essentially, this meant that the robot 
would look to maintain homeostatic deficits at a higher level 
and if they started to drop, the robot would quickly enter it 
withdrawn behaviour. The implication of this is that, once the 
robot found an area of the environment with access to both 
resources, it would tend to stay in that general region and 
never really explore for new opportunities. 

In contrast, the robots that had developed in the positive 
environment showed a much more outgoing behaviour, 
thoroughly exploring the entirety of the environment and 
interacting with a large range of the different novel objects. 
While this outgoing behaviour did lead to increased risks such 
as collisions or over stimulation, which caused the two high 
stress moments that can be seen in figure 4, the robot was able 
to recover fairly quickly. In addition, robots developed in a 
positive environment tended to have a greater tolerance to 
homeostatic deficits, which made them spend more time 
exploring and interacting with the environment. 

When comparing the two robots developed under different 
environmental conditions, one additional significant 
difference can be observed in figure 4: the manner in which 
hormones were secreted, which tended towards quick large 
releases in the robot from the negative environment compared 
to smaller sustained releases from the robot with positive 
background. The quick bursts led to more unpredictable but 
responsive behaviour in regards to environmental stimuli. 
This could perhaps be compared to a highly responsive 
“flight-or-fight” system. 

Experiments in the dynamic environment. In our second 
environment, dynamism was introduced by the presence of a 
human who interacted with the robot. Once again, the robots 
in the different runs had developed either in a positive or a 
negative environment. Due to the limited range of the robot’s 
sensors, the range of “recognisable” interactions was 
relatively small. 

As we could expect, the robots that had developed in a 
negative environment had a “timid demeanour” and tried to 
avoid any form of human interaction. However, gentle 
stroking motions along the IR-sensors could be used to initiate 
interaction by causing a rise in the concentration of the 
curiosity hormone. Interaction was primarily limited to this 
slow stroking as well as the robot exploring the human at its 
own pace. Any sudden movements or overzealous stroking 
would quickly lead to overstimulation of the robot and an 
attempt to withdraw. However, even with an ideal level of 
interaction, the hypersensitivity to homeostatic deficits meant 
the robot would only spend a maximum of around 30 seconds 
interacting before becoming more interested in procuring 
resources. It should be noted that robots that had developed 
such an aversive phenotype would try to withdraw 
immediately regardless of the interaction that the human tried 


to have. In addition, continuing to engage with any of these 
robots after they had attempted to withdraw led to an 
“aggressive” behaviour were the robot would attempt to push 
past or in a few case even turn to face the human and drive 
into them. We are still investigating the reason behind the 
emergence of this behaviour; however, we know that, for it to 
be triggered, the robot needs to have both an extremely high 
concentration of the stress hormone and a medium to high 
concentration of the curiosity hormone. Due to the inhibiting 
relation of the HPA-HPG axis, this concentration mix is a 
relatively rare phenomenon, and so far has only been achieved 
in the negative robot. These incidents represented the only 
time any of the robots made physical contact, excluding 
accidental collisions. 

As we also expected, the robot that developed in a positive 
environment was much more tolerant of interaction with the 
human. Slow- to medium-speed stroking led to an initial 
positive response; after a period of interaction, faster stroking 
and sudden movements were tolerated and even sparked 
interest from the robot. To this extent, if an object such as a 
ball was thrown, the robot would go after it to investigate. 
Once the ball/object stopped and the robot had explored it as a 
normal novel object in the environment, the interest in the 
object would drop, often leading to the robot to return to the 
human in search of increased stimulation. It is worth noting 
that the robot did not know who or what had thrown the object 
and returned to the human purely because s/he is a large 
moving object and therefore had a high positive valence). As a 
comparison, an object thrown at a robot from the negative 
environment almost always led to the robot’s withdrawal. An 
interesting aspect that emerged was the ability of the human to 
calm down the robot (i.e., to reduce its level of curiosity) by 
using low stimulation in the interaction. 

Conclusion 

In this paper we have presented and demonstrated a 
biologically plausible epigenetic mechanism that modulates 
the development of a wide range of value-laden survival and 
social behaviours, taking inspiration from a key component in 
the formation of motivations and behaviours: the HPA-HPG 
axis. As this epigenetic mechanism is dependent upon the 
internal state of the robot and its exposure to different 
environmental stimuli, the final phenotype of the robots 
reflects the conditions in which it developed. Our results show 
that a robot that developed in a negative environment spent a 
majority of its time thereafter trying to avoid any interaction 
with anything new or novel, preferring instead to simply stay 
in a safe location and maximise its homeostatic levels, 
providing a buffer to help protect itself from it perceived 
environmental dangers. In contrast, a robot developed in a 
positive environment spent a large portion of its time 
interacting with and exploring its surroundings. This included 
interaction with a human, for which the robot had not been 
programmed and that emerged as a consequence of the 
developmental history of the robot. Based upon our results in 
this paper, we argue that this model can provide a useful 
adaptive mechanism for autonomous robots to develop 
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behaviour that allows them to interact appropriately with 
different elements of a novel (physical and social) 
environment. In the future, we will look to expand this model 
by running experiments over longer periods of time and 
utilising the learning algorithm mentioned in the ASM 
section. This model will allow us to investigate the potential 
roles that hormones may play in modulating learning 
experiences. 
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Abstract 

We propose a novel method for evolving adaptive locomotive 
strategies for virtual limbless creatures that addresses both 
functional and non-functional requirements, respectively the 
ability to avoid obstacles and to minimise spent energy. We 
describe an approach inspired by artificial immune systems, 
based on a dual-layer idiotypic network that results in a 
completely decentralised controller. Starting from a system 
initialised with five non-adaptive locomotion strategies, we 
show that an adaptive controller can evolve that both min- 
imises energy requirements and maximises distance covered 
when compared to the initial strategies. 

Introduction 

In Blumberg and Galyean (1995) a virtual creature is 
defined as an animate object, capable of goal-directed 
and time-varying behaviour, situated within a simulated 
environment with which it can interact. In this paper, 
we will focus on how to provide the means for a virtual 
creature to discover adaptive movement patterns; this will 
be accomplished by applying a previously introduced design 
methodology that merges artificial immune systems (AIS) 
and autonomic computing (Kephart and Chess (2003)). AIS 
takes inspiration from the biological immune system, in 
order to extract algorithms and methodologies for designing 
computational systems able to feature the same character- 
istics of the biological immune system, such as scalability, 
adaptivity, emerging cognition and decentralization. The 
evolutionary features able to provide adaptivity in the 
observed systems depends on which AIS related paradigm 
is used for solving a specified computational problem 
(De Castro and Timmis (2002)). In this instance, idiotypic 
networks as theorized by Cohen (2000a, b) have been used, 
due to their ability to show cognition. We are going to model 
our creature as a collection of independent (autonomic) 
units, with the aim of discovering new trajectories of move- 
ment and detect/avoid obstacles while optimizing the energy 
consumption of the virtual creature. This can be translated 
into a distributed autonomic computing related problem due 
to the composite morphologic nature of the creature itself 
and its requirement to Self-Adapt over time. Adaptation 


here is seen as the ability of the creature to combine known 
movement patterns with no adaptive ability in order to 
evolve new locomotion strategies able to keep the creature 
in motion. Although there is a wealth of literature related to 
the use of evolutionary methods for achieving control, our 
work differs in two key aspects. Firstly, it considers both 
functional and non-functional requirements of the creature, 
achieving movement while minimising energy. Secondly, 
our algorithm (that we name SelfEx) is completely dis- 
tributed, in that every constituent unit of the virtual creature 
is able to evolve independently, sharing the minimum 
amount of information throughout the whole creature. An- 
other difference compared to previous literature is the kind 
of network(s) involved: using an idiotypic network instead 
of a neural network (e.g. evolutionary morphologies as 
in Miconi and Channon (2005)) has the potential to further 
enrich the literature regarding evolutionary virtual creatures. 

The paper is organized as follows: after presenting a re- 
view of related work, a description of the components of 
the virtual creature and its surrounding environment will be 
provided. The SelfEx approach is presented by detailing the 
modelling choices used. After the model is presented, all 
the details regarding the simulations and experiments per- 
formed and their related parameters will be given. The paper 
is concluded with discussions about the obtained results and 
related future research directions. 

Related work 

The vibrant field of Artificial life uses computer simulation 
to investigate evolution of behavioural and cognitive mecha- 
nisms in virtual creatures Sims (1994), potentially leading 
to advances in both biology (e.g: Palyanov et al. (2012)) 
and robotics (e.g: Cemy and Kubalik (2013)). We restrict 
our review to work related to understanding the evolution 
of movement strategies that might ultimately be applied to 
the robotic field. A significant volume of work exists in 
the evolutionary computing literature, summarised by Prez- 
Moneo Surez and Rossi (2013) in relation to movement of 
limbless creatures. Typically, evolution evolves centralised 
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controllers in which performance is evaluated in terms of the 
evolved trajectory and ability to avoid obstacles but does not 
account for energy consumption of the movement, a relevant 
factor if the motion is to be transferred to real robots. More- 
over, our approach (SelfEx, named after the Self-* property 
of a system to autonomously change its coordination pat- 
tern during run time execution of tasks (Cabri and Capodieci 
(2013)) uses a set of pre-coded movement strategies as base- 
line behaviours to evolve. This is in contrast with known 
evolutionary controllers in virtual creatures, since these lat- 
ter ones rely on single atomic actions. 

From the robotics perspective, a number of authors have ad- 
vocated the use of immune-inspired control strategies, be- 
ginning with Ishiguro et al. (1995) (autonomous naviga- 
tion for a single robot). This work was more recently ex- 
tended by Whitbrook et al. (2010), in which the authors de- 
tailed how similar algorithms can be properly transferred in 
real robots. In Capodieci et al. (2013a), the authors pro- 
posed that ideas from autonomic computing could be com- 
bined with immune-inspiration to provided distributed con- 
trol. An idiotypic network algorithm was proposed and ap- 
plied to selecting movement strategies in swarm foraging 
task in Capodieci et al. (2013b). The model was formalised 
into a framework (Capodieci et al. (2014)) but only consid- 
ered functional requirements. 


The creature 

The virtual creature used for our simulations is depicted in 
Figure 1 (left hand side). It is composed of 10 identical 
constituent units, each a perfect cube shape. Each unit is 
connected to its neighbouring unit(s) through a chain of uni- 
versal joints, thus giving them complete freedom to rotate 
along the X axis, while rotations along the other axes are 
constrained by collisions with nearby units. The initial spac- 
ing between two units is set to one fifth of the length of the 
cube size. Trivially, the creature is simulated in a 3D envi- 
ronment in which the three axis have the orientation shown 
in Figure 1 (left hand side) and collision, friction and grav- 
ity forces are present. Each unit is completely independent 
— the only shared variable is an analogous to a biological 
clock that ensures synchronised adaptation of units. This is 
depicted in Figure 1 (right hand side) and is represented by a 
periodic square wave in which we can identify two distinc- 
tive phases, labelled as positive (P) and negative (N) phases. 
The use of a common shared clock is common in the field of 
virtual robotic creatures in attempting to imitate the oscilla- 
tory and periodic locomotion activity cycles of many exist- 
ing animals (e.g. see Ijspeert (2008) for a survey on the ex- 
isting methods for implementing Central Pattern Generators 
(CPGs)). The period of the clock can be adjusted according 
to T eva i . 


Movements and related energy consumption 

The functional objective of our creature is to keep mov- 
ing and to discover new means of locomotion. In previous 
work, movement has been achieved by use of fixed func- 
tions, e.g. the serpenoid function as proposed by Hirose 
and Morishima (1990), applied at junctions on the body. 
However, this requires the use of an external and central- 
ized controller. In the presented decentralised model, a 
generic notation for representing a movement pattern is to 
consider that during each clock phase, each unit indepen- 
dently applies a force from the centre of its mass with mag- 
nitude M g < 1 with a direction described as a vector in 
which the unitary magnitude of the force can be distributed 
among the three axes: (m gx e x + m gy ey + m gz e z ), given 
\m gx \ + \m gy \ + \m gz \ = M g and where e x , e y , e z are the 
canonical basis vectors in R 3 . The direction of each force 
is always relative to the orientation of the unit. Movement 
of the creature therefore results from physical interactions 
between moving units; not all units are required to apply a 
force (and consume energy) for movement to occur: push 
or pulling behaviour of a unit can result from a force ap- 
plied to a neighbouring unit. The energy spent by a single 
unit during a single time interval is calculated by summing 
the magnitudes of the applied force in both the positive and 
negative phase of the clock, therefore a single unit, during a 
time interval can show an energy consumption in the range 
[0,2]. The total energy consumed (related the whole creature 
as indicated with EnC to t ) during a time interval is trivially 
calculated by summing the energy consumption experienced 
by each constituent unit during each phase of the clock. 

Movement patterns 

A series of 5 initial pre-coded movement patterns are used 
as starting points for evolution. A movement pattern is a 
description of how the whole creature moves and it is ob- 
tained by indicating magnitude and direction of the forces to 
be applied to each of its constituent unit during each phase 
of the clock. In the initial pre-coded movements, all forces 
magnitude are 1 and they are applied to one of the possible 
directions among [=LX, ±Y, ±Z]. These movement patterns 
are loosely based on how limbless creatures move in space 
and are summarized in Table 1 . In that table, for each unit 
(identified by a number from 0 to 9), the direction in which 
the force is applied is shown for each of the five pre-coded 
movement patterns (from Typel to Type5). Individual units 
iterate the application of such forces as described in Table 1 
during every time interval. Each initial pattern has an asso- 
ciated energy consumption that is fixed through the duration 
of an experiment. Moreover, the initial patterns do not en- 
able obstacle avoidance or adaptation to external perturba- 
tions that cause unexpected rotations of the unit(s) and thus 
provide a baseline for evaluating whether these behaviours 
can emerge. 

In Figure 2 the movement pattern labelled as Typel is rep- 
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Figure 1 : A representation of the virtual creature and its shared biological clock. 
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Table 1: Table of initial movements patterns, Typel-Type5, showing force applied to each unit at each clock phase (P,N). 
EnCtot • total consumed energy during T eva i. Example: in the movement pattern Type5, unit 0 applies a force of 1 magnitude 
over the negative Z axes in the positive (P) phase; no forces applied during the negative (N) phase. 


resented and resembles the locomotion strategies adopted by 
caterpillars. Other movement patterns are based on rolling 
and crawling, similar to snakes or worms 1 . It is important 
to stress that different movement patterns result in differ- 
ent outcomes both in terms of non-functional requirements 
(see the last column of Table 1 , the total energy consumption 
EnCtot ) and in terms of functional requirements (calculated 
as the space distance the whole creature managed to travel 
during a time interval). Regarding the distance travelled by 
the creature, the performance varies according to the ori- 
entation of the constituent units, therefore any perturbation 
that causes the units to rotate from their original position 
can drastically change its performance and even prevent the 
creature to keep moving. 

SelfEx: an idiotypic control model 

Each constituent unit of the creature is seen as an au- 
tonomous component and has an associated lymphnode l Ci . 
Each lymphnode is consisting of an internal network of in- 
terconnected antibodies. Additionally, an antibody in l c . 
may be connected by stimulatory or suppressive links to 
antibodies inside neighbouring lymphnodes l Ci+1 and l Ci _ 19 
forming an external network. Antibody concentration varies 
over time according to the process outlined in Figure 3 and 4 
and described in detail in the following sections. At the end 
of each time interval, the unit will select the highest concen- 

1 All movement patterns are simulated for reference in a video 
resource located at https://vimeo.com/891 19516 


LI 



Figure 3: On the left side the model of a single antibody is 
shown. Example values are given to the action field (as ver- 
ifiable from Table 1). The right part shows the connections 
among antibodies inside a single lymphnode. 

trated antibody, so to extract from it a computational equiv- 
alent to an immunological response. Before describing the 
details of this process, it is important to show how the virtual 
antibodies are modelled. 

Antibody Representation 

An antibody is represented by a tuple 
(condition C , action Ac, expected utility U t) and 

has an associated concentration (see Figure 3). This generic 
format was introduced in Capodieci et al. (2013b), and 
its implementation is application dependent. Here, the 
condition field is a quaternion in the form (s, repre- 
senting a possible orientation of the cube/unit in the three 
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Figure 2: A graphical representation of the movement pattern “Typel”. Left part: positive phase P of the clock, Right Part: 
negative phase N of the clock. Identifiers of the single units are also indicated in this picture. 
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Figure 4: An example situation of how stimulation and sup- 
pression signals propagate in the external idiotypic network 
among three lymphnodes. Green antibodies resulted in pos- 
itive feedback, while the red one obtained a negative feed- 
back. Green arrows correspond to the increase of affinity by 
all the other unselected antibodies of neighbouring lymphn- 
odes towards the green antibodies, while red arrows corre- 
spond to the increase of affinity by the red antibody towards 
all the other unselected antibodies. 


possible directions of rotation. An action is a data- structure 
that represents a component identifier, the identifier of a 
movement pattern, and the magnitude and direction of the 
forces to be applied to the component at each clock phase. 
Finally, the utility field specifies two values corresponding 
to the expected value of the functional and non-functional 
measures. AS represents the functional utility and is simply 
the Euclidean distance between the starting position of the 
unit and its position at the end of a single time interval. The 
non-functional quantity is the energy consumption EnC 
(related to the single unit). 


obtain a large interval of rotations as condition field of the 
antibodies. All antibodies are then initialised with concen- 
tration Ci n u. In the subsequent sensing phase, in each lym- 
phnode l Ci , the distance between the orientation specified by 
each antibody in the lymphnode (q) and the current orienta- 
tion of the unit (q') is determined according to equation 1(a). 
Within each lymphnode lei , antibodies are ordered accord- 
ing to distance and assigned a fitness f x according to equa- 
tion 1(b), where A Si and EnCi are expected functional and 
non-functional utilities according to the utility field. Using 
a fitness proportionate selection method based on these fit- 
ness values, an antibody is chosen and its action applied to 
the relevant component (testing phase). It is important to 
notice that, since this very first step of the algorithm, each 
unit/lymphnode of the creature can choose actions related to 
different movement patterns, hence the search for alterna- 
tive trajectories begins in the first time interval. The testing 
phase is followed by an evaluation phase in which the adap- 
tation mechanisms take place. 


(a) d(q,q’) = 2(1 - | q • q'\) 


( b ) fi 


ASj 

1 -f EnCi 


( 1 ) 


Adaptation 

This is the adaptation phase in which the original movement 
patterns evolve to optimise the functional and non- functional 
requirements of the creature. New antibodies are created 
that combine and/or adapt components of the 5 initial move- 
ment patterns into new strategies (see algorithm 1). 


Initialisation and pre-experiments 

Typically, initial antibodies populations in both AIS and evo- 
lutionary algorithms are created randomly. Instead, we seed 
the lymphnodes of each unit with a population of antibodies 
from information learned during a pre-experimental phase: 
each of the movement patterns described earlier are tested 
for a variable length of time (in terms of multiples of T eva i) 
to determine utility values. During this phase, external per- 
turbations are applied randomly to the creature in order to 


Affinity At the end of the evaluation phase, within each 
lymphnode, the currently active antibody ab * (as the last 
selected antibody) discriminates between situations that 
lead to positive or negative feedback. Positive feedback 
is received whenever the obtained A S Q is greater or equal 
to the expected A S exp stored in the currently selected 
antibody; negative feedback is received otherwise. Within 
each internal network, each antibody ab G l increases its 
affinity to ab* if positive feedback is received. In case 
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of a negative feedback, the previously selected antibody 
ab* will increase its affinity towards the other unselected 
antibodies ab G /. Affinities are used for calculating the 
variation of concentration for the antibodies, as shown in 
equation 2(a). Affinity between generic antibodies i 
and j are calculated according to equation 2(b). The same 
mechanisms are also applied to the external network, as 
shown in the example situation depicted in Figure 4. The 
purpose of the external network is to share experiences 
throughout the creature: if, for instance, lymphnode Z c . 
obtained a negative feedback, the reason for it could be 
ascribed to the neighbouring units that did not push/pulled 
in the right direction; vice-versa, if the same lymphnode 
obtained a positive feedback, the other neighbouring units 
should be aware of that, even if they experienced a negative 
result. The SelfEx algorithm should be able to find a 
balance between these situations. 

Equation 2(b) is borrowed directly from Ishiguro et al. 
(1995) and forces selection of the same antibody in a subse- 
quent similar situation (in the case of positive feedback) and 
vice-versa. T p j corresponds to the total number of evalua- 
tion periods over which abj received positive feedback and 
T ni are the total number of times abi received a penalty; 
Tij is the number of times both antibodies i and j have 
been activated. In contrast to Ishiguro et al. (1995) we multi- 
ply the quantity representing the ratio of positive to negative 
feedback by a term proportional to the difference between 
obtained and expected distance travelled to represent func- 
tional utility. 

Dynamics The concentration Ci of an antibody i deter- 
mines its ability to compete against other antibodies to be 
able to execute its action and is dependent on its affinity with 
other antibodies. We apply an equation very similar to the 
differential equation suggested by Ishiguro et al. (1995) to 
modify concentration, given in equation 2(a). As visible in 
equation 2(a), we can identify four components and each 
component is controlled by a constant value. The first term 
represents stimulation of an antibody, the second term sup- 
pression , the third term the stimulation of the antibody from 
the environment (proportional by the distance between con- 
ditions and inversely proportional by the energy consump- 
tion measure), and the final term is a decay term represent- 


ing the tendency of antibodies to die if not stimulated. In 
order to calculate the concentration of an antibody due to 
its internal network, Ci int , the equation is applied over the 
Ni antibodies in the lymphnode of antibody i. The concen- 
tration of the i due its external network Ci . is calculated 
by applying the equation over the N e antibodies in its ex- 
ternal network. Finally, its total concentration its calculated 
by weighting the contributions from the internal and exter- 
nal network as in (c) where Ki nt and K ext are constants. 
The final value of concentration is then stabilized through a 
squashing function as defined in Ishiguro et al. (1995). 

Meta-dynamics Meta-dynamic processes create new 
antibodies which can become integrated into the network. 
In contrast to previous meta-dynamic models (e.g. Ishiguro 
et al. (1995)), in our SelfEx model, the creation of new 
antibodies is not a continuous process but is triggered 
by stagnation in the network. Specifically, mutation is 
triggered whenever more than one antibody converges 
to the same concentration, a condition that (according to 
initial experiments) occurs when the creature becomes 
stuck over a prolonged period of time. The a mutation 
operator, triggered when two or more antibodies reach the 
same concentration level, creates a new antibody in which 
the condition field is set to the current unit orientation and 
all other fields are averaged among all the antibodies that 
share the same concentration value. To better understand 
what averaging the action field of an antibody means, we 
can consider an example situation in which two antibodies 
(i and j ) share the same highest concentration value: let 
us suppose that the action during the positive phase of i is 
(0,0,- 1) while in j is (0,1,0) then the new antibody k will 
feature an action during the positive phase of (0,0. 5, -0.5). 
As a result, new antibodies enable the unit to move though 
composite directions, hence providing the single unit with 
the basis to create new movement patterns. 

A second mutation operator refines new antibodies in or- 
der to generate new obstacle avoidance strategies. Mutation 
/? occurs according to a probability Pp as described in equa- 
tion 3. M is the current number of antibodies and it increases 
whenever an a mutation occurs, while N is the initial num- 
ber of antibodies. K a is a constant that regulates how often 
this kind of mutation can occur. As soon as M — N > 0, 
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there is a non-zero probability that a new antibody will be 
created featuring the same condition and expected utility 
field as the last selected antibody. The action field is calcu- 
lated by detecting the dominant direction of the last antibody 
and then inverting its direction. For example, if the positive 
phase of the last selected antibody i featured an action rep- 
resented as (0.8, 0.2,0), then the newly generated antibody k 
will feature an action in the positive phase represented as (- 
0. 8,0,0). Once a (3 mutation occurs, N is set to M and all 
the affinity and concentration values are reset to their initial 
values. 


Pi 3 = 


M -N 


K n 


( 3 ) 


Experiments and Results 

After the pre-experimental phase, the same initial values of 
inter-antibodies affinities and concentrations are assigned to 
all the antibodies. The mechanism used in the experiment is 
shown in algorithm 1 . 


time 



Figure 5: 50 time interval experiment in which all the trajec- 
tories caused by the pre-coded movement patterns (in black) 
are compared to SelfEx (in blue). 


Algorithm 1: mechanisms of adaptation 

Data: Initial population of antibodies after pre-experiments 
Executed by: each lymphocyte i; 

Sensing: current orientation — » Select antibody — > action; 

TEST: while (t < t eva i) do 

| test the selected action; 

end 

performance - evaluate(AS, Enc); 
updated affinities and concentrations; 
if aMutationCondition is true then 
applyMutationa; 

if AMutationCondition is true then 
| apply Mutation A; 

end 

add newly generated antibodies to list of antibodies; 
select newly generated antibody; 

end 

else 

| Select highest concentrated antibody; 

end 

goto: TEST; 


The algorithm is tested in an arena represented by a 
room that is confined between 4 walls. The algorithm 
is implemented in Java tm (jdk v. 1.7.0_45) using JOGL 
(http://jogamp.org/jogl/www/) for visualization purposes 
and jinngine as physics engine (Silcowitz-Hansen (2010)). 
After the pre-experimental phase (performed just once be- 
fore the experiments), each unit in the creature is initialised 
with a population of 50 antibodies; each antibody is then set 
to the initial concentration q = 0.5. Parameters that were 
fixed during the experiments were K a = 3, Kd = 0.25, 
T eva i = while all the other parameters undergo a process 
of search in order to find their best combinations resulting in 
settings of K p = 1, K n = 0.85, K D = 0.5, K int = 0.45 


and K ext = 0.55. Experiments are repeated 10 times with 
the total energy consumed and average distance covered (per 
single time interval) over varying time intervals; both these 
indicators are averaged throughout the whole creature. Ex- 
perimental goals are to: (a) investigate whether pre-coded 
movement patterns can be combined in order to show dif- 
ferent movement trajectories; (b) optimise distance travelled 
(c) optimise energy consumption. 

Indicative results showing trajectories over a single run 
are depicted in Figure 5 and Figure 6. The y axis indicates 
movement over time, thus stationary behaviour is observed 
whenever there is no change in the XZ plane. 

In Figure 5 shows that the evolved SelfEx trajectory dif- 
fers from the single pre-coded movement patterns in that ini- 
tially it makes slow progress, but once movement is estab- 
lished it continues throughout the experiment in a different 
trajectory. 

In Figure 6 obstacle avoidance in addition to continuous 
movement is clear, as the plot shows how the creature man- 
age to step back from walls. 

In Figure 7 total energy consumption over time is shown, 
compared to the least costly single movement pattern 
(Type3) and the most costly (Type2, Type5). Over 10 runs, 
the average energy consumption is 10.11 (standard deviation 
c 7 = 0.128), while the average distance covered per single 
time interval is avgAS = 0.38 (cr = 0.129). The com- 
parison with the 5 pre-coded movement patterns is shown 
in Table 2 2 . Our SelfEx algorithm was able to discover 
new trajectories by combining pieces of pre-coded move- 

2 Do note that the outcomes of the pre-coded patterns are deter- 
ministic. 
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Figure 6: SelfEx trajectory over the XZ plane during 190 Figure 7: Energy consumption of SelfEx compared to Type 1 

time intervals; walls are indicated in red. (low energy), and Type3/Type5 (high energy). 


MP 

E TtCfot 

avgAS 

Typel 

12 

0.26 

Type2 

15 

0.21 

Type3 

10 

0.21 

Type4 

12 

0.33 

Type5 

15 

0.25 

SelfEx 

10.11 

0.38 


Table 2: Average perfomance 


ment patterns starting from the very first time interval of 
the experiment. This is an implication of the fact that each 
unit/lymphnode selects actions related to different move- 
ment patterns, thus creating new locomotion strategies even 
before starting generating new antibodies. The generation 
of new antibodies occurs whenever mixing the pre-coded 
strategies still does not cause movement to the creature; 
moreover the fitness function used during the sensing phase 
(equation 1(b)) and the third term of eq. 2 (a) forces the 
unit to constantly take into account its energy consumption, 
since the increment of the concentration value is inversely 
proportional to the energy cost of the movement: even if an 
antibody caused a positive feedback, the increase of the an- 
tibody concentration will not be substantial if the consumed 
energy is high; as an implication of this, less energy con- 
suming actions are always selected. 

Conclusions and future work 

The paper has presented a modified version of an idiotypic 
network algorithm to evolve movement in a virtual creature. 
The algorithm was inspired by early work in robotic control 
by Ishiguro et al. (1995) and extends previous work in 
which a modified version of this algorithm was used to 


select coordination patterns in swarm robotic applica- 
tions (Capodieci et al. (2013b)). The presented control 
system is fully distributed, adaptive, and accounts for 
both functional and non- functional requirements. By only 
sharing a biological clock and by relying on a dual idiotypic 
network, the creature minimizes energy consumption and 
at the same time, discovers new movement trajectories 
and obstacles avoidance behaviours. Its novelty lies in 
the use of a 2-layer network, where antibodies interact in 
both internal and external networks, trading off unit-control 
against shared behaviours. Furthermore, the algorithm 
generates novel locomotion patterns in two ways: by 
combining fragments of existing patterns and by generating 
new patterns by mutating existing ones. As for future 
work, applying the same dual immune network for creating 
evolutionary morphologies for the creature is definitely 
an interesting development to be exploited in the near future. 
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Abstract 

In this paper, we present a strategy to evolve neurocontrollers 
in aquatic robots capable of generalized station keeping, that 
is, maintaining a position in the presence of various wa- 
ter flows. Evolved behaviors exhibit a variety of complex 
fin/flipper movements that enable the robot to react and move 
against changing flows. Moreover, results indicate that some 
sensor modalities are beneficial when the robot is placed in 
novel environments, though little used during the evolution- 
ary process. 

Introduction. Increasingly, aquatic robotic systems are 
being deployed to assist humans in challenging tasks (Tan 
et al., 2006). Although many systems rely on control from a 
human, autonomy allows robots to act independently in hos- 
tile or remote environments. Station keeping, also known 
as station holding, involves maintaining a position against 
external fluid flows, and is exhibited by many biological 
fish (Arnold, 1974). It is also of interest for aquatic robot 
sensor platforms that need to remain stationary while gath- 
ering data. In such cases, the autonomous control system 
needs to be able to respond to changing flows. 

We previously examined the evolution of station keeping 
behaviors for individuals facing a single flow during their 
evaluation and evolutionary periods (Moore et al., 2013). 
Although successful in this task, individuals failed to main- 
tain station when facing novel flows (i.e., flows that were 
not encountered during the evolutionary process). In this 
work, we focus on the evolution of generalized station keep- 
ing behaviors capable of handling multiple distinct flows. 
We investigate approaches to this problem through two sep- 
arate experimental setups that utilize multiple flows during 
the evolutionary fitness evaluation. Evolved individuals are 
then evaluated in both previously seen and novel flows. 

Results indicate that evolved individuals are able to hold 
station against flows encountered within and outside of the 
evolutionary process, exhibiting some generalized behav- 
iors. Furthermore, additional sensor modalities increase an 
individual’s ability to generalize to new flow conditions, 
even though they do not appear to be beneficial in environ- 
ments encountered during evolution. This work provides an 


approach to developing a generalized control strategy for dy- 
namic environmental conditions, and provides insight into 
the impact of sensory information for evolved neural con- 
trollers. 

Methods. The simulated robot in this study emulates the 
form and function of a physical device, seen in Figure la. 
Pectoral flippers are capable of continuous 360° range of 
motion, while the caudal fin is limited to a db 90° symmetric 
range of motion. Sensory information includes inertial data 
(i.e., linear and angular acceleration at the robot’s center of 
mass) and the previous update’s motor commands. Informa- 
tion about the actual state of the motors is not used as most 
small continuous rotation servo motors do not provide this 
data. In two of the treatments, we include additional sensory 
information including the robot’s pitch, roll, and yaw, along 
with the xyz flow information. 

H 

(b) 

Figure 1: (a) Physical robot with 3D printed components, 
(b) Simulated agent derived from physical robot. 

The Open Dynamics Engine (Smith, 2013), a 3D rigid- 
body physics library, is employed as the simulation environ- 
ment. We extended ODE with a fluid dynamics model, dis- 
cussed in (Moore et al., 2013), based on hydrodynamic drag 
adapted from (Wang et al., 2011) and (Sims, 1994). Neural 
controllers are evolved with the NEAT algorithm (Stanley 
and Miikkulainen, 2002). Individuals are evaluated based 
on their distance from the station point at 250ms intervals 
over a 60s evaluation period. The closer an individual is to 
the station point, the higher its fitness for that interval. 
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Experiments and Results. Videos of selected results are 
available at the following links: 

Video 1: http : / /youtu . be/MO-ueGP3eGO 
Video 2: http : / /youtu . be/HXUwr 6WEdLU 
Video 3: http : / / youtu . be/HhMTkf OFUfY 
Video 4: http : / / youtu . be/ 05oSypwWhyo 
Video 5: http : / / youtu . be/kL-KR jXLOkQ 

Treatments 1 and 2 are conducted in an environment with a 
gradually changing side-to-side flow. At the start of an indi- 
vidual’s evaluation, the flow originates from the front of the 
robot. The direction of the flow moves to one side, reach- 
ing its maximum angular offset of 63.4° at 15s. Halfway 
through the simulation (30s), the flow returns to the center, 
then moves to the opposite side with respect to the robot’s 
initial orientation. A second environmental setup in Treat- 
ments 3 and 4 focus on holding station against a flow, then 
moving and stopping again at another flow. Five flows are 
possible: —45°, —22.5°, 0°, 22.5°, and 45°, of which two 
are randomly selected for an individual evaluation. Agents 
must be able to detect changes in the flow, or lack thereof. A 
total of nine possible flow combinations are possible during 
evolution. 

Evolutionary results indicate that Treatment 1 (lacking ad- 
ditional sensors) slightly outperforms Treatment 2 during 
evolution. In Treatments 3 and 4, a reduced sensory ca- 
pacity also leads to higher fitnesses in environments seen 
during the evolutionary process. However, in all treatments, 
evolved agents are able to maintain station effectively in the 
evolutionary environments. 

The focus of this study, the evolution of generalized be- 
havior, assesses individuals based on how they perform in 
novel flow conditions. Contrary to the evolutionary results, 
individuals evolved with additional sensory input achieve 
the best station keeping in novel environments. We hypoth- 
esize that the additional sensory information may be extra 
noise for an evolved ANN in a familiar environment (i.e. 
one seen during the evolutionary process), but is important 
information when encountering environments not previously 
seen. 

We test evolved individuals in an environment containing 
both a change in direction and magnitude of the flow. Here, 
the flow begins at twice the magnitude encountered during 
evolution and is strong enough that individuals are physi- 
cally unable to generate enough thrust to hold station. The 
flow is reduced after the first 20s of a 60s simulation, allow- 
ing agents to swim back towards the station point. Two indi- 
viduals from Treatment 1 and 4 are shown in Video 5 with an 
individual from Treatment 4 depicted in Figure 2. Here, sen- 
sors are again beneficial in novel environments as the best 
performing individuals come from Treatment 4, which has 
the additional sensory information. Behaviors exhibited in 
this test indicate that these individuals are not evolved to 
swim against the flows at a steady rate, but can return to sta- 
tion when displaced by stronger, previously unseen flows. 
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Figure 2: An evolved individual from Treatment 4 exhibits 
station keeping behavior by swimming back towards the ori- 
gin after initially being pushed away from the station by a 
strong flow. 

Discussion Unlike previous work (Moore et al., 2013), 
these treatments were effective in eliciting generalized sta- 
tion keeping. Surprisingly, the additional sensory informa- 
tion does not appear to increase the ability of individuals to 
hold station in environments encountered during the evolu- 
tionary process. However, when placed in previously un- 
seen environments, individuals with extra sensory informa- 
tion are more effective than those relying on a limited set 
of sensors. This suggests that additional sensory informa- 
tion can be beneficial in unforeseen conditions. Future work 
includes determining why the additional information is ben- 
eficial, and pursuing the evolution of generalized controllers 
for different tasks. 
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Abstract 

Neural plasticity and in particular Hebbian learning play an 
important role in many research areas related to artficial life. 

By allowing artificial neural networks (ANNs) to adjust their 
weights in real time, Hebbian ANNs can adapt over their 
lifetime. However, even as researchers improve and extend 
Hebbian learning, a fundamental limitation of such systems 
is that they learn correlations between preexisting static fea- 
tures and network outputs. A Hebbian ANN could in principle 
achieve significantly more if it could accumulate new features 
over its lifetime from which to learn correlations. Interest- 
ingly, autoencoders, which have recently gained prominence 
in deep learning, are themselves in effect a kind of feature 
accumulator that extract meaningful features from their in- 
puts. The insight in this paper is that if an autoencoder is 
connected to a Hebbian learning layer, then the resulting Real- 
time Autoencoder- Augmented Hebbian Network (RAAHN) 
can actually leam new features (with the autoencoder) while si- 
multaneously learning control policies from those new features 
(with the Hebbian layer) in real time as an agent experiences 
its environment. In this paper, the RAAHN is shown in a simu- 
lated robot maze navigation experiment to enable a controller 
to learn the perfect navigation strategy significantly more of- 
ten than several Hebbian-based variant approaches that lack 
the autoencoder. In the long run, this approach opens up the 
intriguing possibility of real-time deep learning for control. 

Introduction 

As a medium for adaptation and learning, neural plasticity has 
long captivated artificial life and related fields (Baxter, 1992; 
Floreano and Urzelai, 2000; Niv et al., 2002; Soltoggio et al., 
2008, 2007; Soltoggio and Jones, 2009; Soltoggio and Stan- 
ley, 2012; Risi and Stanley, 2010; Risi et al., 2011; Risi and 
Stanley, 2012; Stanley et al., 2003; Coleman and Blair, 2012). 
Much of this body of research focuses on Hebbian-inspired 
rules that change the weights of connections in proportion 
to the correlation of source and target neuron activations 
(Hebb, 1949). The simplicity of such Hebbian-inspired rules 
makes them easy and straightforward to integrate into larger 
systems and experiments, such as investigations into the evo- 
lution of plastic neural networks (Floreano and Urzelai, 2000; 
Soltoggio et al., 2008; Risi et al., 2011). Thus they have en- 
abled inquiry into such diverse problems as task switching 


(Floreano and Urzelai, 2000), neuromodulation (Soltoggio 
et al., 2008), the evolution of memory (Risi et al., 2011), and 
reward-mediated learning (Soltoggio and Stanley, 2012). 

However, while Hebbian rules naturally facilitate learn- 
ing correlations between actions and static features of the 
world, their application in particular to control tasks that re- 
quire learning new features in real time is more complicated. 
While some models in neural computation in fact do enable 
low-level feature learning by placing Hebbian neurons in 
large topographic maps with lateral inhibition (Bednar and 
Miikkulainen, 2003), such low-level cortical models gener- 
ally require prohibitive computational resources to integrate 
into real-time control tasks or especially into evolutionary 
experiments that require evaluating numerous separate indi- 
viduals. Thus there is a need for a convenient and reliable 
feature generator that can accumulate features from which 
Hebbian neurons combined with neuromodulation (Soltoggio 
et al., 2008) can learn behaviors in real time. 

Interestingly, such a feature-generating system already ex- 
ists and in fact has become quite popular through the rise of 
deep learning (Bengio et al., 2007; Hinton et al., 2006; Le 
et al., 2012; Marc’ Aurelio et al., 2007): the autoencoder (Hin- 
ton and Zemel, 1994; Bourlard and Kamp, 1988). Autoen- 
coders, which can be trained through a variety of algorithms 
from Restricted Boltzmann Machines (RBMs) (Hinton et al., 
2006) to more conventional stochastic gradient descent (Le 
et al., 2012) (e.g. similar to backpropagation; Rumelhart et al. 
1986), aim simply to output the same pattern as they input. 
By training them to mimic their inputs, they are forced to 
learn key features in their hidden layer that efficiently en- 
code such inputs. In this way, they accumulate such key 
features as they are exposed to more inputs. However, in 
deep learning autoencoders are usually trained for classifica- 
tion tasks through an unsupervised pre-training phase and 
in fact recent results have raised doubts on their necessity 
for such tasks anyway (Cire§an et al., 2012). The idea in 
this paper is that in fact autoencoders can instead be put to 
good use as feature accumulators that work synergistically 
with neuromodulated Hebbian connections that learn from 
the accumulating features in real time, as an autonomous 
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agent acts in the world. The resulting structure is the Real- 
time Autoencoder-Augmented Hebbian Network (RAAHN), a 
novel algorithm for learning control policies through rewards 
and penalties in real time. 

In short, the key idea behind the RAAHN is that a missing 
ingredient that can reinvigorate the held of Hebbian learning 
is the ability of an autonomous agent to learn new features 
as it experiences the world. Those new features are then 
simultaneously the inputs to a neuromodulated Hebbian layer 
that learns to control the agent based on the accumulating 
features. In effect, the RAAHN realizes the philosophy that 
real-time reward-modulated learning cannot achieve its full 
potential unless the agent is simultaneously and continually 
learning to reinterpret and re-categorize its world. Introduc- 
ing the RAAHN thereby creates the opportunity to build and 
study such systems concretely. 

The experiment in this paper is intended as a proof of 
concept designed to demonstrate that it is indeed possible to 
learn autoencoded (and hence unsupervised) features at the 
same time as Hebbian connections are dynamically adapting 
based both on correlations with the improving feature set and 
neuromodulatory reward signals. In the experiment, simu- 
lated robots with two kinds of sensors (one to see the walls 
and the other to see a non-uniform distribution of “crumbs” 
on the floor) are guided through a maze to show them the op- 
timal path, after which they are released to navigate on their 
own. However, supervised learning does not take place in the 
conventional sense during this guided period. Instead, both 
the autoencoder and the Hebbian connections are adjusting 
in real time without supervisory feedback to the autoencoder. 
Furthermore, to isolate the advantage of the autoencoder, two 
other variants are attempted - in one the Hebbian connec- 
tions learn instead from the raw inputs and in the other the 
Hebbian connections learn from a set of random features 
(e.g. somewhat like an extreme learning machine; Huang and 
Wang 2011). 

The main result is that only the full RAAHN learns the 
optimal path through the maze in more than a trivial percent- 
age of runs, showing not only that it is possible to train an 
autoencoder and Hebbian connections simultaneously, but 
that in fact the autoencoder component can be essential for 
incorporating the most important features of the world. 

While the RAAHN could be viewed in the context of 
reinforcement learning (RL), it is important to note that the 
approach is rather aimed at issues outside typical RL. In 
particular, the RAAHN can be viewed as a platform for later 
integrating more advanced and realistic Hebbian learning 
regimes, e.g. with distal rewards (Soltoggio et al., 2013) to 
demonstrate more convincingly their full potential. 

In effect, the RAAHN is a new way to think about plas- 
ticity that goes beyond the proof of concept in this paper. It 
is among the first methods to suggest the potential for real- 
time deep learning for control. In that way it opens up a 
large and rich research area for which this paper represents 


an initial step. If Hebbian connections can be trained from 
a dynamically adjusting autoencoder, then perhaps one day 
they will learn in real time from deepening stacked autoen- 
coders or within complex evolved networks that incorporate 
autoencoders as a basic element. While much remains to be 
explored, the initial study here thereby hints at what might 
be possible in the future. 

Background 

This section reviews Hebbian learning in artificial neural 
networks (ANNs) and the application of autoencoders in 
deep learning. 

Hebbian ANNs 

The plain Hebbian plasticity rule is among the simplest for 
training ANNs: 

A Wi = rjXiy, (1) 

where Wi is the weight of the connection between two neu- 
rons with activation levels Xi and y , and y is the learning 
rate. As an entirely local learning rule, it is appealing both 
for its simplicity and biological plausibility. For this reason, 
many researchers have sought to uncover the full extent of 
functionality attainable by ANNs only of Hebbian rules. 

As researchers have gained insight into such networks, 
they have also found ways to increase the rule’s sophisti- 
cation by elaborating on its central theme of strengthening 
through correlated firing (e.g. Oja 1982; Bienenstock et al. 
1982). Researchers also began to evolve such ANNs in the 
hope of achieving more brain-like functionalities by produc- 
ing networks that change over their lifetime (Floreano and 
Urzelai, 2000; Niv et al., 2002; Risi and Stanley, 2010; Risi 
et al., 2011; Stanley et al., 2003). 

One especially important ingredient for Hebbian ANNs 
is neuromodulation , which in effect allows Hebbian connec- 
tions to respond to rewards and penalties. Neuromodulation 
enables the increase, decrease, or reversal of Hebbian plas- 
ticity according to feedback from the environment. Models 
augmented with neuromodulation have been shown to imple- 
ment a variety of typical features of animal operant learning 
such as reinforcement of rewarding actions, extinction of 
unproductive actions, and behavior reversal (Soltoggio and 
Stanley, 2012; Soltoggio et al., 2013). The combination of 
Hebbian ANNs with neuromodulatory signals in recent years 
has especially inspired neuroevolution and artificial life re- 
searchers by opening up the possibility of evolving ANNs 
that can learn from a sequence of rewards over their lifetime 
(Soltoggio et al., 2008, 2007; Soltoggio and Jones, 2009; 
Soltoggio and Stanley, 2012; Risi and Stanley, 2012; Cole- 
man and Blair, 2012). 

However, one limitation of these cited studies is that the 
inputs are generally heavily pre-processed to provide mean- 
ingful and useful feature to the neural substrate that performs 
Hebbian plasticity. A natural question is whether such use- 
ful features can in principle emerge in real-time during the 
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agent’s lifetime, and in combination with the associative, 
reward-driven learning provided by Hebbian plasticity. As 
this paper argues, the autoencoder, reviewed next, is an ap- 
pealing candidate for playing such a role. 

Autoencoders in Deep Learning 

The idea behind the autoencoder is to train a network with 
at least one hidden layer to reconstruct its inputs. The au- 
toencoder can be described as a function / that encodes a 
feature vector x (i.e. the inputs) as a set of hidden features 
h = f(x). A second function g then decodes the hidden 
features h (typically a hidden layer within an ANN) into a 
reconstruction r = g(h ) (Bengio et al., 2013). The hope of 
course is that once trained, r will be as close as possible to 
x for any input x. While many possible autoencoder models 
exist, the parameters of the autoencoder (which can be rep- 
resented as weights in an ANN) are often the same for the 
encoder and decoder, which means in effect that the weights 
are bidirectional (Bengio et al., 2013). The main property of 
the autoencoder that makes it interesting is that by forcing it 
to learn hidden features h that can reconstruct input instances, 
under the right circumstances the features of h are forced to 
encode key features of the input domain. For example, edge 
detectors might arise in h for encoding images (Hinton et al., 
2006). 

Autoencoders began to gain in popularity considerably 
after researchers observed that they can help to train deep 
networks (i.e. ANNs of many hidden layers) through a pre- 
training phase in which a stack of autoencoders is trained in 
sequence, each one from the previous (Bengio et al., 2007; 
Hinton et al., 2006; Le et al., 2012; Marc’ Aurelio et al., 2007), 
leading to a hierarchy of increasingly high-level features. 
Because it was thought that backpropagation struggles to 
train networks of many layers directly, pre-training a stack of 
such autoencoders and then later completing training through 
e.g. backpropagation was seen as an important solution to 
training deep networks. Although later results have suggested 
that in fact such pre-training is not always needed (Cire§an 
et al., 2010) (especially in the presence of an abundance 
of labeled data), it remains a compelling demonstration of 
unsupervised feature accumulation and remains important for 
training in the absence of ample labeled data (Bengio et al., 
2013). In any case, typically the main application of such 
deep networks is in classification problems like handwriting 
recognition. 

Another appeal of autoencoders is that there are many 
ways to train them and many tricks to encourage them to 
produce meaningful features (Ranzato et al., 2006; Le et al., 
2012). While RBMs (a kind of probabilistic model) can 
play a similar role to autoencoders, classic autoencoders in 
deep learning are generally trained through some form of 
stochastic gradient descent (Le et al., 2012; Bengio et al., 
2007) (like backpropagation), as is the case in this paper. 
However, the important issue in the present investigation 


is not the particular details of the autoencoder; in fact an 
advantage of the RAAHN formulation is that any autoencoder 
can be plugged into the RAAHN. Thus as autoencoders are 
refined and improved, RAAHNs naturally benefit from such 
improvements and refinements. It is also possible that the 
real-time context of RAAHNs will provoke more attention 
in the future to identifying autoencoder formulations most 
suited to real time. 

Approach: Real-time Autoencoder-Augmented 
Hebbian Network 

The Real-time Autoencoder- Augmented Hebbian Network 
(RAAHN) approach introduced in this paper consists of 
two distinct components: the autoencoder and the Hebbian 
learner. The simplest implementation consists of an ANN 
with a single hidden layer; connections from the inputs to 
the hidden layer are trained as an autoencoder and connec- 
tions from the hidden layer to the outputs are trained with 
a Hebbian rule. Thus the hidden layer represents a set of 
features extracted from the inputs that a Hebbian rule learns 
to correlate to the outputs to form an effective control policy. 

Both of these components can be implemented in a number 
of different ways. The particular implementation described 
in this section, which is tested later in the experiment, serves 
as a proof of concept. It is designed accordingly to be as 
simple as possible. 

Autoencoder Component 

The autoencoder in this experiment is a heuristic approxima- 
tion of the conventional autoencoder (Bengio et al., 2013) 
that was chosen for simplicity and ease of implementation. 
It is important to note that it suffices for the purpose of this 
experiment because it converges to within 5% of the optimal 
reconstruction in every run of the experiment in this paper. 
This consistent convergence validates that the simplified au- 
toencoder effectively approximates the behavior of an ideal 
autoencoder without loss of generality. Of course, more so- 
phisticated autoencoder implementations can fill the same 
role in future implementations of the RAAHN. 

The simplified autoencoder component consists of a single 
layer of bidirectional weights that are trained to match the 
output of the backwards activation with the input to the for- 
ward activation. On each activation of the network, first the 
inputs I feed into the the regular forward activation of the 
hidden layer H (the input layer is fully connected to the hid- 
den layer) in the following manner. For each hidden neuron 
j, forward activation Aj is calculated: 



where cr is a sigmoid function, Ai is the value of input neuron 
i G /, Wij is the weight of the connection between neurons 
i and j, and bj is the bias on hidden neuron j. Next, the 
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forward activation values for hidden layer H are used to 
calculate the backwards activation to input layer I. For each 
input neuron i, backward activation Bi is calculated: 


Bi — G (A? ' w i,j) + hi 

{jeH 


( 3 ) 


where a is the same sigmoid activation function as in equa- 
tion 2, Aj is the forward activation on hidden neuron j G H, 
and bi is the bias on input neuron i. 

After backwards activation is calculated, for each input 
neuron i, an error Ei is calculated: 


Ei — Ai — Bi. 


( 4 ) 


Finally, as a simple heuristic for reducing reconstruction error 
(modeled after the perceptron learning rule), each weight is 
adjusted according to 


A Wij = aEiAj , (5) 

where a is the learning rate (which is set to a small value 
to prevent convergence before an adequate number of input 
samples have been seen). This autoencoder was validated on 
data from the experiment to ensure that it converges with very 
low error (less than 5% from the optimal reconstruction). It is 
important again to note that any autoencoder could substitute 
for this simple model, whose particular mechanics are not 
essential to the overall RAAHN. 

The experiment in this paper applies the proposed RAAHN 
system to a simulated robot control task. On each simulated 
time tick, the agent perceives values on its sensors and ex- 
periences a network activation. Thus, each time tick con- 
stitutes one training sample for the purpose of training the 
autoencoder connections. In this paper, a batch- style train- 
ing system is implemented in which training samples are 
added to a history buffer of size n and autoencoder training 
is applied several times on the entire history buffer every | 
ticks. Batch- style training is selected because many popular 
autoencoder training methods such as L-BFGS require batch 
training, although in preliminary experiments the system was 
found to perform well with both large and small values of n. 

Hebbian Component 

In the RAAHN system, connections between learned fea- 
tures and the outputs are trained with a modulated Hebbian 
learning rule, which is similar to the simple Hebbian rule 
(equation 1) with an added term to allow for the influence of 
reward and penalty signals. In this way, connections are only 
strengthened when a reward signal is received and when a 
penalty signal is received, the rule switches to anti-Hebbian 
(which serves to weaken connections). The modulated Heb- 
bian rule is 

A Wi = mrjXiy , (6) 


where m is the modulation associated with the training sam- 
ple. The Hebbian rule without modulation is like assuming 
that all training samples are positive; modulation allows train- 
ing samples to be marked with varying degrees of positive or 
negative signal, which is a more flexible learning regime. The 
details of the modulation scheme have a significant impact on 
the effectiveness of learning. In the maze-navigating experi- 
ment in this paper, a simple modulation scheme is selected in 
which modulation is positive when the robot turns away from 
a wall, negative when the robot turns towards a wall, and 
neutral (m = 0, corresponding to no learning) when there is 
no change. Specifically, the modulation component in this pa- 
per is calculated as the difference between the front-pointing 
rangefinder sensor activation on the previous tick and on the 
current tick, normalized to the range —1 to 1. 

Modulated Hebbian learning following equation 6 is ap- 
plied to every connection of the Hebbian component of the 
RAAHN system on each tick. The system in essence learns 
correlations between the developing feature set discovered by 
the autoencoder component and an output pattern required 
for effective control. The Hebbian rule is useful as a learning 
mechanism to connect autoencoder features to outputs be- 
cause it is invariant to starting conditions. Thus, if the pattern 
of features in the learned feature set changes for some reason 
(e.g. the nature of the task environment shifts significantly), 
the Hebbian component can simply learn new correlations 
for the new feature set, enabling calibration in real-time as 
the feature set itself is refined. 

Experiment 

To demonstrate the effectiveness of the proposed RAAHN 
system, a maze-navigating control task is introduced in which 
a robot agent must make as many laps around the track as 
possible in the allotted time. The challenges of the task 
are two-fold. The first and more trivial challenge is for the 
controller to avoid crashing into walls, which would prevent 
it from completing any laps at all (robots that crash into 
walls almost always remain stuck on the wall, preventing 
any further movement). The second challenge arises because 
there are multiple round-trip paths around the track (figure 1). 
In particular, the track consists of an optimal path with two 
attached “detours” - longer routes that lead the robot off the 
optimal path before re-joining it. There is one detour attached 
to the inner wall of the track as well as one detour attached 
to the outer wall of the track. Both detours take significantly 
longer to traverse than the optimal path; thus taking either 
detour (or both detours) reduces the amount of laps the robot 
can make in the allotted time. 

Robots in this task have access to two different types of 
sensors (figure 2). First, robots are equipped with a set of 11 
wall-sensing rangefinders, each 200 units in length (slightly 
longer than the narrowest portions of the track) and equally 
spaced across the frontal 1 80 degrees of the robot (with one 
rangefinder pointing directly towards the front). Notice also 
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Figure 1: Multiple path environment. Robots navigate this 
cyclical track that consists of an optimal path (in terms of the 
shortest lap time) with two attached suboptimal detours. The 
training phase autopilot is denoted by a dotted line. Crumbs 
(gray dots) are scattered non-uniformly around the track to 
enable the identification of unique locations. 

in figure 1 that there are “crumbs” scattered nonuniformly 
across the track. The random distribution of these crumbs 
means the robot can in principle identify unique locations. 
For this purpose, robots are equipped with 33 crumb-density 
sensors that sense the density of crumbs within a range- 
limited pie slice. The crumb-density sensors are divided 
into three sets of 11 (near, mid, and far), each set equally 
spaced across the frontal 180 degrees of the robot. Near-type 
crumb density sensors sense crumbs between 0 and 132 units 
in distance, mid-type between 133 and 268 units, and far-type 
between 269 and 400 units. If one crumb is present within a 
crumb density sensor’s area, then the sensor experiences 0.33 
activation; it experiences 0.67 activation for two crumbs and 
1 .0 activation for three or more crumbs (it is rare for more 
than three crumbs to be present in a sensor’s area). Robots 
have a single effector output, corresponding to the ability 
to turn right or left. Otherwise, robots are always moving 
forward at a constant velocity (5 units per tick). 

In the experiment, robots first experience a training phase. 
During this phase an autopilot drives the robot around the 
track for 30,000 ticks. The robot is shown a path that never 
deviates onto suboptimal detours. However, the driving 
within the chosen path is not perfect. The autopilot, whose 
path (shown in figure 1) is deterministic, does not crash but it 
also does not always drive in the precise middle of the road; 
that way it is exposed to the penalty for moving too close 
to walls. During this training phase the autopilot overrides 
the robot’s outputs, forcing it to move along the autopilot’s 
route, while both the autoencoder and Hebbian learning are 
turned on. After the training phase, autopilot is turned off, 
learning is stopped, and agents are released to follow their 
learned controller for 10,000 ticks (the evaluation phase). 

It is important to note that while this experiment could 


(a) Wall Sensors 

Figure 2: Agent sensor types. Robots have a set of 11 
rangefinder sensors (a) for detecting the presence of walls (up 
to a maximum distance of 200 units). Robots also have an 
array of 33 non-overlapping range-limited pie slice sensors 
(b) to sense crumbs in the environment. Each sensor can 
detect up to three crumbs with increasing levels of activation, 
at which point sensor activation is capped. These crumb 
sensors form a semicircular grid up to a distance of 400 units 
across the frontal 180 degrees of the robot. 


have been performed with a supervised learning framework, 
RAAHN is not restricted to supervised learning. Because 
RAAHN organizes its feature set and learns a control policy 
in real-time as it accumulates information about its environ- 
ment, it can in principle perform when there is no autopilot 
training phase and robots are simply released into the world 
under their own control from the first tick. However, this type 
of application of RAAHN would require a more advanced 
modulation scheme that also rewards making laps and per- 
haps would require confronting the distal reward problem. 
In the interest of introducing the core learning mechanism 
without other potentially confusing variables, such a study is 
reserved for future investigation. It is also critical to note that 
the experiment even as devised is not supervised learning 
because the autoencoder is accumulating features in real-time 
with no error feedback whatsoever, just as would happen if 
the agent were allowed to control its own movements while 
learning. The autopilot simply ensures that the experience of 
the robot is consistent in this initial study so we can under- 
stand what is typically learned by a RAAHN when experience 
is consistent (though of course from different initial random 
starting weights). 

Preliminary experiments revealed that a robot controller 
consisting of only rangefinder sensors connected directly 
to the output with Hebbian connections (i.e. without an au- 
toencoder) was able to navigate the track with a trivial wall- 
following behavior that keeps close to and parallel to a wall 
on either the right or the left side while moving forward 
around the track. Because there is a detour attached to both 
the inner wall and the outer wall, robots performing such 
a trivial wall-following behavior will inevitably take one 
of the two detours each lap. The optimal behavior, which 
involves avoiding both detours while moving around the 
track at maximum speed and avoiding crashing into walls, 
therefore requires extra information and neural structure than 



(b) Crumb Sensors 
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Figure 3: Variant network structures. Three variant networks are compared in the main experiment. Individual neurons within 
sensor array layers and hidden layers have been omitted for clarity. Layers shown as connected are fully connected. Dotted lines 
represent connections trained with modulated Hebbian plasticity. Dashed lines represent connections trained as an autoencoder. 
Solid lines represent static (non-trained) connections. 


Hebbian learning from the raw rangefinder information. For 
the purposes of the main experiment, the crumb sensors and 
a layer of features extracted from the crumb sensors serve 
as this extra information. With the crumb sensors, robots 
in principle have the ability to distinguish between different 
parts of the track that have different “density signatures” (e.g. 
the opening for the outer detour causes a very different ac- 
tivation pattern on the crumb sensors than the opening for 
the inner detour). This distinguishing information makes it 
possible to enact different policies at different parts of the 
track (e.g. switching to following walls on the left side rather 
than the right side after passing the outer detour going around 
the track clockwise), which is essential for avoiding both 
detours and proceeding around the track along the optimal 
path. Thus an optimal agent must somehow encode these 
higher-level features. 

The main experiment consists of a comparison between 
three very different learning regimes: RAAHN, RNDFEAT 
(random features), and HEBB. These methods differ only 
in the way that they process the extra information from the 
crumb sensors; all three methods include direct Hebbian con- 
nections from the wall- sensing rangefinders to the output. 
RAAHN (figure 3 a) includes an autoencoder- trained feature 
set of 7 neurons drawn from the 33 crumb sensors. This fea- 
ture set then feeds into the output via Hebbian connections. 
RNDFEAT (figure 3b) has the same structure as RAAHN, 
except autoencoder training is turned off. This configuration 
means that RNDFEAT has a set of 7 static random features. 
Results for RNDFEAT with 30 and 100 random features are 
also included (as RNDFEAT30 and RNDFEAT100, respec- 
tively), which resemble the idea behind extreme learning ma- 
chines (Huang and Wang, 2011). Finally, HEBB (figure 3c) 
consists of all inputs directly connected to the output via 
Hebbian connections. In all variants, connection weights are 
randomly initialized with a uniform distribution of small mag- 
nitude (with average magnitude equal to 5% of the maximum 
weight of 3.0); increasing the magnitude of initial weights 
in preliminary experiments did not significantly impact the 
results. 


Experimental Parameters 

Batch autoencoder training occurs every 800 ticks on a his- 
tory buffer of training samples spanning the past 1,600 ticks, 
which is roughly equivalent to the amount of time required to 
make a full lap during the training phase (recall that training 
encompasses 30,000 total ticks). The learning rate a for au- 
toencoder training is 0.001. Each time batch training occurs, 
the buffer of training samples is spun through 10 times, with 
backwards activations recalculated after each pass. The re- 
sult is that the autoencoder mostly converges by the end of a 
single training pass (autoencoder error is reduced to less than 
5% of the optimal reconstruction). The Hebbian learning 
rate r] for all variants is 0.2. These parameter settings were 
found to be robust to moderate variation through preliminary 
experimentation. 

Results 

In the results reported in this section, performance is based 
on the kinds of paths followed over the 10,000 tick evaluation 
period, averaged across 1,000 trials. Learned behaviors were 
found to be consistent, that is, the behavior observed during 
the first lap is very similar to the behavior on all other laps, 
especially with respect to which detours are taken (if any). 
Therefore, it is possible to place behaviors that navigate the 
maze into two key categories: First are robots that follow 
the optimal path ; these best-performing robots never take a 
detour and thereby stay on the best path. Second are wall- 
avoiding robots who deviate from the optimal path by taking 
at least one detour but still effectively avoid crashing and 
thereby make several clean laps around the track. Learned 
behaviors that do not fall into either of these two categories 
do not complete the course because they crash into walls. 
Experimental results are reported in figure 4 as the percent- 
age of robots trained with each scheme that fall into either 
category. 

The main result is that the RAAHN learns the optimal path 
four times more often than the closest variant (RNDFEAT30). 
HEBB never learns the optimal path. However, the results 
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RAAHN HEBB RNDFEAT RNDFEAT30 RNDFEAT100 


Figure 4: Percentage of wall-avoiding and optimal path 
followers. Results for each variant are percentages calculated 
over 1 000 evaluations. 

confirm that pure Hebbian learning (HEBB) is invariant to 
starting conditions - it performs exactly the same in each 
of 1,000 trials (each with different initial weights). HEBB 
robots always follow the inner detour. Both RAAHN and 
RNDFEAT variants experience some failed trials, though 
RAAHN experiences the least. These failures come in many 
forms: robots that get stuck on sharp corners when exiting 
a detour are a common observed failure. Some robots fail 
immediately after leaving autopilot by spinning in tight cir- 
cles - this type of failure (immediate failure) is not consistent 
across all methods. Interestingly, immediate failure occurs in 
1.7% of RAAHN runs, 15.3% of RNDFEAT runs, 33.4% of 
RNDFEAT30 runs, and 58.6% of RNDFEAT100 runs. 

Discussion and Future Work 

The HEBB variant, which attempts to incorporate the crumb 
sensor inputs directly as a static feature set, never achieves op- 
timal behavior. Thus, raw crumb sensor information appears 
to be insufficient for Hebbian learning to discover optimal be- 
haviors on this task, suggesting the necessity of higher-level 
features. While HEBB’s performance could in principle be 
manipulated by manually changing the set of static features 
(e.g. preprocessing the inputs), doing so is like the human 
playing the role of the RAAHN. This paper focuses instead 
on the automated generation of features with the intent of 
building a learning system that is generally applicable to 
future domains that may be too complicated for manual pre- 
processing of features or where adaptation of the feature set 
is required (e.g. large, open-ended artificial life worlds). 

One naive way to automatically generate higher level 
features is through a hidden layer with random incoming 
weights, such as in RNDFEAT. While such random features 
bring optimal behaviors in this task into the realm of possi- 
bility, they do not constitute a strong method for achieving 
such behaviors - even the best RNDFEAT-type variant (RND- 
FEAT30) achieves the optimal behavior only 7% of the time. 
Adding more random features (as in RNDFEAT 100) only 
causes performance to deteriorate. Indeed, the rate of im- 
mediate failures increases sharply as more random features 
are added to the feature set (compared to 7 features in RND- 


FEAT), which suggests that additional random features are 
destructive as they wash out the useful signal from the wall 
sensors (e.g. leading to many immediate failures). 

RAAHN does not suffer from the pathology of immedi- 
ate failures because training the feature set as an autoen- 
coder encourages the discovery of a more balanced feature 
set. RAAHN also discovers optimal behaviors four times 
as often (28%) as the best RNDFEAT-type variant (RND- 
FEAT30), which demonstrates the autoencoder’s ability to 
learn useful information about the environment. Furthermore, 
RAAHN’s feature set is dynamic, enabling it in principle 
to adapt to changing environmental conditions, while RND- 
FEAT’s feature set cannot. Future RAAHNs might even add 
new layers over time, yielding a kind of real-time deep learn- 
ing for control. A deeper analysis of neural activity within 
the autoencoder layer as well as experiments with larger 
quantities of autoencoded features will indicate the extent of 
the RAAHN’s potential to be expanded in real-time in this 
way. Furthermore, as the state of the art in Hebbian learning 
advances, such as by addressing distal rewards (Soltoggio 
and Steil, 2013), the RAAHN benefits from the advancing 
capabilities as well. 

Finally, while 28% optimality still may appear to leave 
room for improvement, it is important to note that it is ac- 
tually impressive for the simple training regimen in this ex- 
periment. In particular, during training, robots were never 
actually shown the detours that they are expected to avoid, 
so there can be little to no representation of the inside of 
detours within the autoencoder. Furthermore, robots were 
not explicitly rewarded for taking the optimal path or pe- 
nalized for taking detours. Rather, the reward scheme only 
rewards steering away from walls. Thus optimal paths were 
acquired entirely implicitly through observing the path taken 
by the autopilot and encoding its key features, suggesting 
the power of the RAAHN to derive behaviors from such fea- 
tures based on sparse and indirect feedback. In the future, 
when RAAHN-controlled networks are released to explore 
completely on their own while rewards are experienced, they 
have the potential to acquire a significantly wider breadth of 
abilities. 

Conclusion 

The experiment in this paper showed that a Hebbian layer 
can learn during ongoing behavior in real time from an au- 
toencoder placed below it under controlled conditions. The 
implication of this initial step is that the RAAHN is a syner- 
gistic union that opens up many opportunities for new inves- 
tigations. For example, what is possible to achieve when the 
RAAHN is allowed to acquire new features while exploring 
on its own without an autopilot? Can increasingly complex 
skills be acquired if the depth of the autoencoder is allowed 
to expand during learning? Can ANNs be evolved to incor- 
porate both autoencoders and Hebbian plasticity? These are 
among the intriguing possibilities created by the RAAHN. 
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This paper introduces JBotEvolver, a versatile simula- 
tion platform for research and education in evolutionary 
robotics (ER). JBotEvolver is a Java-based open-source, 
cross-platform framework available at https : / /code . 
google . com/p/ jbotevolver / under the GNU GPL. 
JBotEvolver has been used in a number of previous ER stud- 
ies of our research group, from offline evolution to online 
evolution and learning, and from single to multirobot sys- 
tems (for examples see Duarte et al. (2014a,b); Silva et al. 
(2012a,b)), and in a number of undergraduate and graduate 
courses at ISCTE-IUL. 

JBotEvolver’s main features are its ease of installation and 
use, and its versatility in terms of customization and exten- 
sion. A fundamental design philosophy behind JBotEvolver 
is to provide a basis for ER experiments without the need 
for detailed framework- specific knowledge. Following this 
philosophy, JBotEvolver enables the configuration of exper- 
iments programmatically or via a plaintext file that specifies 
which features will be included in the simulation. The cor- 
responding classes are then seamlessly loaded in execution 
time via Java’s Reflection API. In this way, JBotEvolver can 
also make use of external, user-defined classes that extend 
the base implementation. Additionally, JBotEvolver is self- 
contained, but can also be used as an external library in other 
applications. One example is the automation system that 
allowed us to evolve hierarchical controllers by automati- 
cally combining controllers from independent evolutionary 
setups (Duarte et al., 2014a). 

The user can extend the main components of JBotE- 
volver such as the environments in which the robots op- 
erate, the physical objects of the environment, the robot 
models, the evaluation functions, the evolutionary algo- 
rithms, and the type and structure of the controllers. For 
instance, while our studies have focused on the evolution 
of neural network-based controllers (Duarte et al., 20 14b, a; 
Silva et al., 2012a,b), JBotEvolver does not preclude other 
approaches such as genetic programming or evolutionary 
fuzzy systems. JBotEvolver features a 2D differential-drive 
kinematics engine that has been used to simulate multi- 
robot systems with up to thousands of robots (Duarte et al., 
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Figure 1: Result Viewer GUI: (a) file tree for navigating ex- 
perimental results, (b) options to load or edit files, and to 
plot the fitness of controllers, (c) text area for overriding ex- 
perimental arguments, (d) basic 2D visual Tenderer, (e) op- 
tions to s tart/s top the experiments, quit the simulator, and 
plot neural network activity, and (f) sliders to change the 
speed of the simulation and to fast-forward/rewind. 


2014b). The 2D engine can also be extended or replaced by 
user-defined engines with different dynamics. With respect 
to the experimental setup, JBotEvolver allows the user to 
control the degree of realism of the simulations by allowing, 
for instance, the use of sensors modelled based on samples 
from real robots (Duarte et al., 2014a) and the configuration 
of the robots’ control cycle frequency. In terms of robots, 
JBotEvolver includes a model of the e-puck robot and al- 
lows for fully customizable 2D robot models. 

An important characteristic of JBotEvolver is that con- 
troller evaluations are defined as tasks that can be executed 
sequentially or in parallel on a workstation. We have also 
included a connector for Conillon (Silva et al., 2011), a 
lightweight platform for distributed computing that enables 
a significantly speed-up of evolutionary processes through 
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Features Simulator 

Simbad 

Webots 

ARGoS 

Player 

Enki 

JBotEvolver 

2D/3D 

Open-source 
Dependencies 
Platforms 
Language 
Learning curve 
Distributed evolution 
GUI 

3D 

yes 

Java 3D 
win/mac/linux 
Java 
low 

no 

rich 

2D+3D 

no 

multiple 

win/mac/linux 

multiple* 

intermediate 

no 

rich 

2D+3D 

yes 

multiple 

mac/linux 

C++ 

high 

no 

medium 

2D+3D 

yes 

multiple 

mac/linux 

C++ 

high 

no 

medium 

2D 

yes 

multiple 

mac/linux 

C++ 

intermediate 

no 

basic 

2D 

yes 

none 

win/mac/linux 

Java 

low 

yes 

rich 


Table 1: Comparison of features between simulators. *Webots allows development in C, C++, Java, Python, Matlab, and URBI. 


parallelization. We have used Conillon to distribute JBotE- 
volver tasks to over 400 cores. Conillon’ s dynamic request 
of Java classes allows tasks with different codebases to be 
submitted. Worker nodes can be added to the computing 
network in an ad-hoc manner either through: (i) a stan- 
dalone application, (ii) a Java applet running in a browser, or 
(iii) as a screensaver on PCs. In addition, the Encog frame- 
work 1 implementation of the neuroevolutionary NEAT algo- 
rithm (Stanley and Miikkulainen, 2002) has been interfaced 
with JBotEvolver. 

A number of alternative simulators for evolutionary 
robotics are available, including: (i) Simbad (Hugues and 
Bredeche, 2006), (ii) Webots (Michel, 2004), (iii) AR- 
GoS (Pinciroli et al., 2012), (iv) Enki 2 , and (v) the Player 
Project (Gerkey et al., 2003), which includes the 2D simula- 
tor Stage and the 3D simulator Gazebo. In comparison with 
such platforms, as described in Table 1, the key advantages 
of JBotEvolver are its extensibility, ease of use, and versa- 
tility. JBotEvolver has a number of expert-oriented features, 
such as the mechanisms for the distributed execution of ex- 
periments, and non-expert-oriented features. From the GUI 
(Fig. 1), it is, for instance, possible to navigate between re- 
sults of different evolutionary runs or setups, analyze fitness 
score plots, visualize the controllers’ input and output val- 
ues, stop and resume experiments, and modify experimental 
configurations on-the-fly. 

To summarize, JBotEvolver is a versatile, easy to deploy 
and operate simulation platform intended for both expert 
and non-expert users. In our ongoing work, we continue to 
use JBotEvolver, and we are extending it to support different 
robot models and types of robots, including aquatic drones. 
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Abstract 

Evolutionary techniques driven by behavioural diversity, such 
as novelty search, have shown significant potential in evo- 
lutionary robotics. These techniques rely on priorly speci- 
fied behaviour characterisations to estimate the similarity be- 
tween individuals. Characterisations are typically defined in 
an ad hoc manner based on the experimenter’s intuition and 
knowledge about the task. Alternatively, generic characteri- 
sations based on the sensor-effector values of the agents are 
used. In this paper, we propose a novel approach that al- 
lows for systematic derivation of behaviour characterisations 
for evolutionary robotics, based on a formal description of 
the agents and their environment. Systematically derived be- 
haviour characterisations (SDBCs) go beyond generic char- 
acterisations in that they can contain task- specific features re- 
lated to the internal state of the agents, environmental fea- 
tures, and relations between them. We evaluate SDBCs with 
novelty search in three simulated collective robotics tasks. 
Our results show that SDBCs yield a performance compa- 
rable to the task-specific characterisations, in terms of both 
solution quality and behaviour space exploration. 

Introduction 

Evolutionary robotics (ER) is focused on the application 
of evolutionary algorithms to the synthesis of robot con- 
trollers, and sometimes robot morphologies (Nolfi and Flo- 
reano, 2000). In ER, the evolutionary process is typically 
driven towards solutions for a task according to a manually 
crafted fitness function (Nelson et al., 2009). Evolutionary 
algorithms driven by a fitness function are, however, vulner- 
able to deception and convergence to local optima (Whit- 
ley, 1991). Common approaches to overcome these issues 
are based on diversity preservation. Traditionally, diversity 
is preserved at the genomic level (Goldberg and Richard- 
son, 1987). However, in ER it has been observed that many 
different genotypes can represent similar behaviours, and 
that small changes in the genotype can lead to substantial 
changes in behaviour (Mouret and Doncieux, 2012). There- 
fore, recent works have proposed the use of behaviour sim- 
ilarity measures (BSM) in the evolutionary process to pro- 
mote an effective diversity in the population. 

A number of different strategies using BSM have been 
proposed. The most popular approach, novelty search, di- 


rectly rewards individuals that display novel behaviours (as 
measured by the BSM), instead of using a fitness function 
(Lehman and Stanley, 2011; Mouret and Doncieux, 2012). 
BSM have also been used to speciate the population accord- 
ing to the behaviour of the individuals (Trujillo et al., 2011; 
Moriguchi and Honiden, 2010). Ollion and Doncieux (2011) 
defined a measure for the degree of behaviour space explo- 
ration, based on BSM, and used the measure to predict the 
relative performance of different evolutionary setups. 

Devising effective behaviour measures is not straightfor- 
ward (Savage, 2004), since the measure must be able to cap- 
ture the details of the behaviour that are relevant in the given 
task, while at the same time should contain no or as few 
irrelevant behaviour features as possible. Behaviour mea- 
sures are typically defined by the experimenter based on 
task- specific knowledge (for examples, see Mouret and Don- 
cieux, 2012; Lehman and Stanley, 2011; Mouret and Don- 
cieux, 2009; Gomes et al., 2013). Relying on the experi- 
menter’s intuition about the task may, however, introduce 
biases in the evolutionary process. These biases can com- 
promise the evolutionary search, as the experimenter might 
not know beforehand what type of behavioural traits should 
be explored in order to solve the task. 

Several researchers have proposed the use of generic 
BSM (Doncieux and Mouret, 2010; Gomez, 2009; Gomes 
and Christensen, 2013) for ER. Generic measures do not rely 
on the specific details of a task, and can be used throughout 
the domain. Their use is, however, associated with two key 
issues: (i) generic measures are only weakly related with 
the specific task, which can create an unnecessarily large 
behaviour space (Cuccu and Gomez, 2011), and (ii) they are 
mostly unintelligible, undermining analysis and comprehen- 
sion of the behaviour space exploration. 

We propose a new class of behaviour measures, system- 
atically derived behaviour characterisations (SDBCs), that 
combine the advantages of task-specific and generic mea- 
sures. The proposed measures are directly derived from a 
formal description of the task state. This way, we reduce 
the dependency on the experimenter’s knowledge about the 
task while, at the same time, obtain characterisations that are 
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directly related to the task. In this paper, we apply SDBCs 
to robotics tasks, but the approach could potentially be gen- 
eralised to other types of agent-based systems, as the for- 
mal task description resembles the SMART agent frame- 
work (d’lnverno et al., 2004). We augment our method with 
the inclusion of a weighting scheme for behaviour features, 
based on the estimated relevance of the features. 

The proposed measures are evaluated with novelty search 
in three simulated collective robotics tasks: resource shar- 
ing, gate escape, and predators-prey pursuit. We compare 
the proposed measures with behaviour characterisations de- 
fined based on task-specific knowledge. 

Related Work 

Task-specific distance measures 

Most previous works on behavioural diversity rely on be- 
haviour characterisations designed specifically for the given 
task. These characterisations are composed of behavioural 
traits that the experimenter considers relevant for describ- 
ing agent behaviour in the context of the given task. The 
behavioural distance then corresponds to the Euclidean dis- 
tance between the characterisation vectors. Table 1 lists sev- 
eral examples of characterisations that have been used in 
previous ER studies. Analysing these characterisations, the 
following commonalities can be identified: 

• There is a strong focus on the spatial relationships be- 
tween entities in the task environment (1, 2, 5, 6, 8, 9). 

• Characterisations often comprise only a small number of 
different behavioural traits (1, 3-5, 7-9). 

• Many characterisations focus on the final state of the en- 
vironment (1, 3-5, 7-9), values averaged over an entire 
trial (7-9), or a single quantity sampled over time (2, 6). 

Generic distance measures 

Gomez (2009) proposed the use of generic measures for as- 
sessing behaviour similarity. In the proposed approach, ac- 
tion records for the agents are compared, using either the 
Hamming distance, relative entropy, or normalised compres- 
sion distance (NCD). Doncieux and Mouret (2010) extended 
generic measures to evolutionary robotics, proposing the fol- 
lowing BSMs: 

Hamming distance: Distance between the sequence of all 
the binary sensor and effector values of the agent sampled 
through time. 

DFT: A discrete Fourier transform is applied to the sensor- 
effector sequence, and the first coefficients are used to 
compute the distances between individuals. 

State count: Each possible sensor-effector state corre- 
sponds to one entry in a vector. Each entry contains the 
number of times the corresponding state was visited. 

Gomes and Christensen (2013) extended the Hamming dis- 
tance and state count measures, making them applicable to 
multiagent systems and non-binary sensors and effectors. 


Common to all generic measures is that they rely exclu- 
sively on the sensor-effector states of the agents. While 
this design makes the measures generic and widely appli- 
cable, as any robotics experiment involves robots with sen- 
sors and effectors, it also represents their main weakness. 
Since there is no direct relationship between a given task 
and the generic behaviour characterisation, the behaviour 
space is typically very large, which can compromise the per- 
formance of diversity-based techniques (Cuccu and Gomez, 
2011; Mouret, 2011). Additionally, the characterisations are 
mostly unintelligible, since they are not intrinsically related 
to observable characteristics of the agent’s behaviour. 

Mouret and Doncieux (2012) compared task- specific 
and generic characterisations in a comprehensive empirical 
study with a number of single-robot tasks. Doncieux and 
Mouret (2013) showed how different similarity measures 
(generic or task- specific) can be combined, by either switch- 
ing between them throughout evolution or by calculating the 
behaviour distance based on all similarity measures. 

Novelty search 

To evaluate the proposed SDBCs, we use novelty search 
to evolve controllers for three distinct multirobot tasks. In 
novelty search (Lehman and Stanley, 2011), individuals are 
scored according to a novelty metric , instead of how well 
they perform a given task. 

The novelty metric quantifies how different an individual 
is from other, previously evaluated individuals with respect 
to behaviour. The metric relies on the mean behaviour dis- 
tance (as given by the BSM) of that individual to the k near- 
est neighbours. Potential neighbours include the other indi- 
viduals of the current population and a sample of individuals 
from previous generations stored in an archive. Candidates 
from sparse regions of the behaviour space therefore tend to 
receive higher novelty scores, generating a constant evolu- 
tionary pressure towards behavioural innovation. 

As novelty search is guided by behavioural innovation 
alone, its performance can be greatly affected by the size 
and shape of the behaviour space. In particular, behaviour 
spaces that are vast or contain dimensions not related with 
the task can cause novelty search to perform poorly (Cuccu 
and Gomez, 2011; Mouret, 2011; Gomes et al., 2012). To 
address this issue, we augment novelty search and include a 
fitness objective, as suggested in (Mouret, 2011; Mouret and 
Doncieux, 2012). 

Systematically Derived 
Behaviour Characterisations - SDBC 

In the analysis of the task- specific behaviour characterisa- 
tions used in previous works, it can be observed that the 
characterisations are generally composed of relatively sim- 
ple behavioural features (see Table 1). Based on these reg- 
ularities, we formalise a workflow for the definition of be- 
haviour characterisations. We show how such workflow can 
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Table 1: Behaviour characterisations used in previous works in evolutionary robotics. The right-most column lists the lengths 
of the characterisation vectors, with S denoting that the length is proportional to the simulation length. 


Study 

Task 

Characterisation 

Length 

(Lehman and Stanley, 2011a; 
Mouret and Doncieux, 2012; 
Mouret, 2011) 

Maze navigation 

1 . Final location of the robot 

2 

2. Robot trajectory 

5* 

(Lehman and Stanley, 2011a) 

Biped locomotion 

(Trujillo et al., 2011) 

Homing navigation 

(Lehman and Stanley, 2011b) 

Virtual creature evolution 

3. Height, mass, number of joints 

3 

(Mouret and Doncieux, 2012) 

Sequential light seeking 

4. Whether each of the seven light switches was activated 

7 

Ball collecting robot 

5. Final position of the balls 

8 

(Gomes et al., 2013) 

Aggregation 

6. Sampled mean distance to the centre of mass (and/or number of clusters) 

S/2S 

Recharging station sharing 

7. Number of survivors, mean energy, (mean speed, mean distance to station) 

2/4 

(Gomes et al., 2014) 

Predators vs prey pursuit 

8. Capture state, time to capture, final distance to prey, mean dispersion 

4 

Keepaway soccer 

9. Number and mean length of passes, game length, mean dispersion 

4 



Figure 1 : Workflow of the SDBC approach for obtaining the 
behaviour characterisation of each individual. The steps be- 
low the dashed line are performed after the entire population 
is evaluated. See the text for details. 

be used to systematically derive behaviour characterisations 
with minimal dependence on the experimenter’s understand- 
ing of the task. 

The proposed workflow is summarised in Figure 1 . The 
interface between the specific task and the derivation of the 
behaviour characterisations is accomplished through a for- 
mal description of the current state of the task (1) that should 
be specified by the experimenter. At each simulation step, a 
set of behaviour features is extracted from the formal task 
state (2). After the simulation has ended, the behaviour fea- 
ture samples are combined to assemble a fixed-length raw 
characterisation vector (3). Based on all the raw charac- 
terisation vectors obtained in the current population, a set 
of standardisation coefficients is calculated (4), and option- 
ally, a set of feature weights (5). The raw characterisa- 
tions are then transformed with the standardisation coeffi- 
cients (6) and feature weights (7). The behaviour distance 
between individuals is then given by the Euclidean distance 
between the respective transformed characterisation vectors. 
Below, we present the task description formalism and details 
on each step in the workflow. 


Task state formalism 

The task state formalism separates the specific task details 
from the method used to devise behaviour characterisations, 
thus reducing the dependence on the experimenter. 

The proposed formalism makes no distinction between 
agents and environmental features, both are treated equally 
as entities of the task. Each entity e G E K is associated with 
a ft-tuple of state attributes (#), and a tuple x with the con- 
stant properties of the entity. The tuple is composed of the 
properties of the entity that can change during task execu- 
tion. To encompass multiagent tasks, we introduce the con- 
cept of entity group. An entity group g G G can be formed 
by an arbitrary number of entities that share the same type 
and number (n) of attributes. The cardinality (rj) of a group 
can change during the task, and a single agent can consti- 
tute a group. The experimenter should provide the minimum 
(rj min) and maximum ( r\max ) size of each group. 

A task state is composed of (i) a list of entity groups, and 
(ii) a distance function fo . The function fo should measure 
or estimate the physical distance between any two entities. 
A task state T is thus defined by: 

T = (gi, • • • , < 7 jv > Id) , g% £ G 

G = { (^1 j ’ ’ * ? ^r\) I ^ A T] G [rjrnim Vmax] } _ . 

e k = {{#,x) |^r} 

/d : x E K t —y M 

Extraction of behaviour features 

At each time step, we automatically extract a set of be- 
haviour features from the formal task state. These features 
correspond to a high-level description of the agents’ be- 
haviour and environment’s state. They measure spatial rela- 
tions between agents of the same entity group and between 
different groups, and the mean state of each group. Previ- 
ous work (Gomes et al., 2013) has shown that averaging be- 
haviour features over a group’s agents can lead to effective 
and scalable characterisations for multiagent systems. We 
defined the following behaviour features: 
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• Size of each entity group, relative to the respective limits: 

C 1^1 _ Vming — y'-y a . 

Sg — i g (E G A Tjrnaxg ^ Riming (2) 

g maxg Vmirig 

• For each entity group, mean state of the entities: 


•& 


9 




(3) 


• For each entity group, mean distance of each entity to the 
other entities of the same group (a measure of dispersion): 


D 9=T, E . 

e i^9 


fpjeuej) 


g e G A | 5 | > 1 (4) 


• Mean pairwise distance between each two entity groups: 


R = (d(gi,g 2 ), • • • ,d(g 1 ,g N ), • • • ,d(g N -i,g N )} 


d(g a ,gb) 


E E 

e-i^Qa ejEgb 


fp{ej>ej) 

\9a 1 \db\ 


5 a 7^ b 


(5) 


Aggregation of feature samples 

After a simulation has ended, the samples obtained for each 
behaviour feature at each time step are aggregated to assem- 
ble a fixed-length characterisation vector. Inspired by the 
task-specific characterisations used in previous work (see 
Table 1), a concatenation of the mean and final values of 
each behaviour feature is performed. The duration of the 
simulation is additionally included as a feature in the char- 
acterisation. 


Feature standardisation 

The behaviour characterisations can be composed of fea- 
tures that have different nature and thus have very distinct 
ranges. To overcome this disparity, the characterisations of 
the current population are standardised with the same set of 
coefficients at every generation. If a novelty archive exists, 
it also needs to be updated with those coefficients. Each be- 
haviour feature k of a vector b is standardised according to: 


approach, the relevance of each behaviour feature is esti- 
mated according to the mutual information between the fea- 
ture values and the fitness scores of the individuals. Since 
the fitness score typically reflects the degree of fulfilment of 
a given task, this measure estimates the relevance of each 
behaviour feature with respect to the solution of the task. 

Each behaviour feature is assigned a weight equal to 
the mutual information estimate plus a minimum weight S. 
Therefore, the higher the mutual information, the higher the 
impact of that behaviour feature in the distance measure. 
The added minimum feature weight guarantees that none of 
the behaviour features is completely ignored. Each feature k 
of a characterisation b is weighted according to: 

b , k = b k -[5 + I(F-k)} , (7) 

where I(F; k ) is an estimate of the mutual information be- 
tween the fitness scores (F) and the behaviour feature k , and 
S is the minimum feature weight. We set S = 0.25 in all ex- 
periments, which is relatively small when compared to the 
typical mutual information scores of the more relevant fea- 
tures. Values of 0, 0.1 and 0.5 were also tested, but they 
yielded no improvements. 

Behaviour feature weights have to be periodically updated 
throughout evolution. For scalability purposes, we only use 
the current population to calculate the weights. The com- 
putational complexity associated with weights calculation 
could be further reduced by performing updates less fre- 
quently, every n generations, for instance. 

Experimental Setup 

We use three different tasks to evaluate the general applica- 
bility of our approach. The performance of SDBCs is com- 
pared with task-specific characterisations and fitness-based 
evolution. For the resource sharing task and predator-prey 
pursuit, we use task- specific characterisations that have been 
fine-tuned in previous works. In all tasks, the robots are ho- 
mogeneous, i.e., the same neural network is copied to each 
robot of the group for evaluation. Each controller is evalu- 
ated in 10 simulations with randomised initial conditions. 


b' k = (b k - iik) I ok , (6) 

where /ik and cik are respectively the mean and standard de- 
viation of feature k. 

Feature weighting 

Previous work has shown that behaviour features weakly re- 
lated with the task might be harmful (Gomes et al., 2013). 
We therefore propose and evaluate a method for weighting 
the behaviour features according to their estimated relevance 
to the task. Relevance is estimated based on mutual informa- 
tion feature selection (MIFS) (Battiti, 1994) — a machine 
learning feature selection algorithm. Mutual information is 
a quantitative measurement of how much one random vari- 
able tells us about another random variable. In the proposed 


Gate escape task 

In this task, a group of robots must escape through a narrow 
gate that closes shortly after the first robot has passed. To 
solve the task successfully, the robots must first find the gate, 
and then wait for each other before starting to pass through 
the gate. The task is detailed in Figure 2 (top-left) and Ta- 
ble 2. The fitness function F g is given by: 


9 + t/T 

1 + N 


( 8 ) 


where g is the number of robots that escaped through the 
gate, t is the simulation length, r is the maximum simula- 
tion length, and N is the total number of robots. The task- 
specific behaviour characterisation is a vector of length four 
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comprising the following behavioural features (normalised 
to [0,1]): (i) number of escaped robots; (ii) time when the 
gate opened; (iii) mean distance to the gate; and (iv) mean 
dispersion of the robots. 

The task state T g is composed of three entity groups: 
(i) the group of the robots that have still not passed through 
the gate; (ii) the gate; and (iii) the walls. Each robot has five 
attributes: its x and y position, turning speed, linear speed, 
and whether it is currently passing through the gate or not. 
The gate has one state variable, denoting whether it is clos- 
ing or not. The surrounding walls are stateless. 

Resource sharing task 

In the resource sharing task (Gomes et al., 2013; Gomes and 
Christensen, 2013), a group of robots must coordinate in or- 
der to allow each member periodical access to a single bat- 
tery charging station. The energy consumption varies with 
the motor speed, and the charging station can only hold one 
robot at a time. The task is detailed in Figure 2 (top-right) 
and Table 2. The fitness function F s is given by: 


Gate escape Resource sharing 
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F s = , (9 ) 

where 5 is the number of surviving robots, e is the mean 
energy of the robots throughout the simulation, and N is 
the number of robots. The task- specific characterisation was 
proposed in (Gomes et al., 2013): a vector of length four, 
composed of: (i) the number of surviving robots; (ii) the 
mean energy of the robots; (iii) the mean movement speed; 
and (iv) the mean distance of the robots to the charging sta- 
tion. Each of these elements is normalised to [0, 1]. 

The task state T s is composed by two entity groups: (i) the 
group of alive robots; and (ii) the charging station. Each 
robot has six attributes: its x and y position, turning speed, 
linear speed, current energy level, and whether it is currently 
charging. The charging station has a single state variable 
indicating whether it is currently charging a robot or not. 

Predator-prey pursuit 

In the predator-prey task, three predators have the objective 
of capturing a single prey, i.e., one predator should physi- 
cally touch the prey. The predators can sense one another. 
The simulation ends if the prey escapes the chase zone. Only 
the predators’ controller is evolved, and the behaviour of the 
prey is preprogrammed: the prey moves away from nearby 
predators at full speed, and stops moving when it does not 
sense any predators. The task is detailed in Figure 2 (bot- 
tom) and Table 2. The fitness function F p is given by: 


F P = 


2 — t/r 

max(di — df , 0 )/size 


if prey captured 
otherwise 


, ( 10 ) 


where t is the simulation length, r is the maximum length, di 
is the mean initial distance from the predators to the prey, df 


Figure 2: Initial simulation conditions. In the predators -prey 
task, the predator’s initial position is fixed. In the other two 
tasks, the robots are placed randomly in the environment. 

Table 2: Parameters of the tasks and the evolutionary setup. 


Gate escape task 

Predator-prey pursuit 


Gate location sensor 

50 cm 

Prey location sensors 

OO 

Wall detection sensors 

4x5 cm 

Predator location sensors 

OO 

Robot detection sensors 

4 x 25 cm 

Predators' max. speed 

5 cm/s 

Nearby robot counter 

25 cm 

Prey's escape distance 

5 cm 

Robot's max. speed 

5 cm/s 

Prey's escape speed 7.5 cm/s 

Gate close time 

15 s 

Max. simulation length 

60s 

Max. simulation length 

200 s 



Resource sharing task 

Genetic algorithm 


Robot detection sensors 

4 x 25 cm 

Crossover 

none 

Station location sensor 

OO 

Gene mutation rate 

5% 

Charging sensor 

- 

Tournament size 

5 

Energy level sensor 

- 

Population size 

200 

Robot's max. speed 

5 cm/s 



Maximum energy 

500 u 

Novelty search 


Energy consumption 

[5,10] u 

Novelty nearest k 

15 

Station recharging rate 

100 u/s 

Add archive probability 

3% 

Max. simulation length 

100 s 

Maximum archive size 

1000 


is the mean final distance, and size is the arena’s diagonal. 
The task- specific characterisation (Gomes et al., 2014) is a 
vector of length four, with all elements normalised to [0,1]: 
(i) whether the prey was captured or not; (ii) the simulation 
length; (iii) the mean final distance of the predators to the 
prey; and (iv) the mean distance of the predators to their 
centre of mass (dispersion) throughout the simulation. 

The task state T p is composed of three entity groups: 
(i) the group of the predators; (ii) the prey; and (iii) the chase 
zone boundaries. Both the predators and the prey have the 
same attributes: x and y location, turning speed, and linear 
speed. The environment is stateless. 
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Gate escape task 


Evolutionary setup 

We used a canonical generic algorithm, where the neural 
network weights are directly encoded in the chromosomes. 
The parameters of the genetic algorithm and novelty search 
are listed in Table 2. All evolutionary treatments use the 
same parameters. The individuals are scored with a multi- 
objectivisation of novelty and fitness scores: at each gen- 
eration, the individuals are sorted according to their Pareto 
front and crowding distance (Deb et al., 2002), considering 
the fitness and novelty objectives. 

Results and Analysis 
Quality of the solutions 

We compare fitness-driven evolution (Fit) to novelty search 
with the three behaviour characterisation approaches: task- 
specific characterisations (NS-TS), SDBC with feature 
weighting (. NS-SD+ ), and SDBC without weighting (NS- 
SD). Figure 3 shows the highest fitness scores achieved with 
each approach, in each of the three tasks. 

The distribution of the highest fitness scores achieved by 
Fit displays a high variance, since all tasks have some de- 
gree of deception and Fit often converges to local optima. 
NS is unaffected by deception, and all variants achieve sig- 
nificantly higher fitness scores than Fit (Mann- Whitney U 
test, p- value < 0.05). The scores achieved by NS-TS are 
on average superior to NS-SD+ in the gate escape (p- value 
= 0.013) and resource sharing tasks (p- value = 0.025). The 
difference is, however, relatively small, and visual inspec- 
tion of the solutions revealed no clear difference between 
the best controllers evolved by NS-TS and NS-SD+. 

Across the three tasks, the use of feature weighting never 
harms the performance of SDBCs, and NS-SD-\- is on aver- 
age superior to NS-SD. Significant differences between NS- 
SD and NS-SD-\- are, however, only present in the resource 
sharing task (p- value < 0.01). What makes NS-SD-\- supe- 
rior in this particular task is not evident, and additional ex- 
periments are needed to clarify the potential advantage pro- 
vided by the weighting scheme. In the following sections, 
we analyse the weighting scheme and what impact it has on 
behaviour exploration. 

Relevance of behaviour features 

Following Equations 2-5, and the task descriptions pre- 
sented in the Experimental Setup, a total of 10 behaviour 
features were extracted for the gate-escape task, 10 fea- 
tures for the resource sharing task, and 13 features for the 
predator-prey pursuit. After the feature sample aggrega- 
tion process, this resulted in behaviour characterisations of 
lengths 21, 21, and 27, respectively. 

Since feature extraction is systematic, it is important to 
determine if the behaviour features can adequately charac- 
terise the behaviour of the individuals in the context of the 
given task. Table 3 lists the mutual information scores of the 



Resource sharing task 



Predator-prey pursuit 



Fit -- NS-TS NS-SD+ NS-SD 


Figure 3: Left: highest fitness scores found at each gener- 
ation, averaged over 20 evolutionary runs for each method 
and task. Right: boxplots of the highest fitness scores found 
in each evolutionary run. The whiskers are the extreme val- 
ues within 1.5 IQR and the dots are outliers. 


most relevant features for each task. It can be observed that 
some of the behaviour features match the features defined 
in the task- specific characterisations (highlighted in the ta- 
ble with a tick). The remaining features correspond to be- 
havioural traits that are intuitively related with the fulfilment 
of the task. The relevance of each feature is also consistent 
across the multiple evolutionary runs, as indicated by the 
relatively small standard deviations of the means. 

Our results suggest that the mutual information between 
feature values and fitness scores is a good indicator of the 
relative relevance of each behaviour feature to task fulfil- 
ment. Furthermore, the analysis shows that the systemat- 
ically derived characterisations include highly relevant be- 
haviour features for the given tasks. This explains why the 
performance of novelty search with systematically derived 
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Fit 


NS-TS 


Table 3: Mutual information (MI) between behaviour fea- 
tures and fitness scores, averaged over each evolutionary run 
( Mean MI). The standard deviation is shown in the SD MI 
column. Only the features with highest MI scores are shown. 
(F) marks features measured at the final state, while (M) 
marks features averaged over simulation time. The right- 
most column indicates if a similar feature is present in the 
corresponding task-specific characterisation. 


Feature 

Mean 

MI 

SD 

MI 

In TS 
char. 

Gate escape task 

Gate is closing (F) 

2.37 

0.05 


Agent group size (F) 

1.85 

0.03 

/ 

Simulation length 

1.46 

0.04 

/ 

Agent group size (M) 

1.43 

0.03 


Gate is closing (M) 

1.39 

0.04 


Agent is passing gate (M) 

0.81 

0.04 


Resource sharing task 

Agent energy level (M) 

1.58 

0.14 

/ 

Agent group size (F) 

1.56 

0.17 

/ 

Agent energy level (F) 

1.12 

0.09 


Simulation length 

0.96 

0.06 


Station is occupied (M) 

0.84 

0.08 


Agent is charging (M) 

0.81 

0.07 


Predator-prey prey pursuit 

Predators-prey distance (F) 

1.47 

0.05 

/ 

Predators-prey distance (M) 

0.98 

0.01 


Predators dispersion (F) 

0.66 

0.08 

/ 

Prey speed (F) 

0.57 

0.03 


Prey-bounds distance (F) 

0.48 

0.02 



characterisations is very similar to novelty search with char- 
acterisations specifically designed for each task. 
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Figure 4: Average behaviour space exploration in the re- 
source sharing task. The bigger the circles, the higher the 
exploration in that specific behaviour region. The behaviour 
region associated with the highest fitness scores is high- 
lighted with a semicircle (bottom-middle). 

specific behaviour dimensions. The absence of bias causes 
NS-SD to explore a behaviour region to which none of the 
other methods devoted significant effort (top-left comer in 
the maps). These results suggest that although there was no 
significant difference between NS-SD - F and NS-SD in terms 
of solutions’ quality (see Figure 3), the weighting scheme 
can actually focus behaviour exploration in the most rele- 
vant regions. 


Behaviour space exploration 

We analysed the exploration of the behaviour space to deter- 
mine the underlying differences between the novelty search 
variants. The behaviour space was built with the SDBC fea- 
tures. We used a Kohonen map to reduce the dimensionality 
of the space for visualisation purposes. The resulting plots 
for the resource sharing task can be seen in Figure 4. The 
results for the other two tasks are similar. 

Fitness-based evolution typically explores only a narrow 
region of the behaviour space, which translates to premature 
convergence and in turn leads to an inferior performance. 
All novelty search variants explore the behaviour space more 
uniformly. The behaviour exploration in NS-SD+ follows a 
pattern similar to NS-TS , but with a slightly inferior focus on 
the high-fitness behaviour region (highlighted in the maps). 
Regarding the influence of the weighting scheme, it is clear 
that NS-SD-\- spends more effort in the high-fitness region, 
when compared to NS-SD. The behaviour exploration of 
NS-SD is the most uniform since there are no bias towards 


Conclusion 

We proposed an approach for systematically deriv- 
ing behaviour characterisations (SDBCs) for evolutionary 
robotics. The proposed approach relies on a formal de- 
scription of the task state. Behaviour features are system- 
atically extracted based on the state of the agents, their envi- 
ronment, and the spatial relationships between the physical 
entities of the task. We also proposed a feature weighting 
scheme that estimates the relevance of the extracted features, 
based on the mutual information between feature values and 
fitness scores. We demonstrated the proposed approaches 
with novelty search, using three different simulated collec- 
tive robotics tasks. 

Our results showed that SDBCs are on par with task- 
specific characterisations, with the advantage of relying less 
on the experimenter’s task-specific knowledge. The quality 
of the evolved solutions is similar, and the behaviour space 
exploration with task-specific characterisations was similar 
to SDBCs with the weighting scheme. Analysing the most 
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relevant behaviour features present in SDBCs, we could 
observe that they either match features of the task-specific 
characterisation or correspond to behavioural traits that are 
highly related to solving the task. While the calculated rel- 
evance scores are in accordance with our understanding of 
the tasks, using these scores to weight the characterisations 
did not translate in a significant advantage in terms of the 
fitness scores achieved. Our results did, however, show that 
feature weighting helps focus the exploration on more rel- 
evant behaviour regions and more effort is spent in regions 
associated with high fitness scores. 

In light of our results, we consider that the proposed sys- 
tematic approach represents a promising way of defining be- 
haviour characterisations. SDBCs reduce the dependency on 
the experimenter’s intuition about the task, thus introducing 
fewer biases in behaviour exploration. Nevertheless, the sys- 
tematically derived characterisations contain behaviour fea- 
tures that are highly related to the specific task, and can ac- 
curately capture the behaviour of the individuals. The ap- 
proach is flexible and extensible, and can potentially accom- 
modate the specific details of many tasks, possibly even out- 
side the domain of embodied agents. 

Possible extensions of the proposed approach include: 
(i) extraction of additional features from the task state, e.g., 
by measuring inter-group relations between attributes of the 
same type; (ii) improved strategies for combining the be- 
haviour feature samples obtained during task execution, e.g., 
through function approximation or time discretisation; and 
(iii) more elaborate weighting schemes, that could for ex- 
ample eliminate redundancy between behaviour features. 
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Abstract 

The embodied cognition paradigm emphasizes that both bod- 
ies and brains combine to produce complex behaviors, in con- 
trast to the traditional view that the only seat of intelligence is 
the brain. Despite recent excitement about embodied cogni- 
tion, brains and bodies remain thought of, and implemented 
as, two separate entities that merely interface with one an- 
other to carry out their respective roles. Previous research 
co-evolving bodies and brains has simulated the physics of 
bodies that collect sensory information and pass that infor- 
mation on to disembodied neural networks, which then pro- 
cesses that information and return motor commands. Biologi- 
cal animals, in contrast, produce behavior through physically 
embedded control structures and a complex and continuous 
interplay between neural and mechanical forces. In addition 
to the electrical pulses flowing through the physical wiring 
of the nervous system, the heart elegantly combines control 
with actuation, as the physical properties of the tissue itself 
(or defects therein) determine the actuation of the organ. In- 
spired by these phenomena from cardiac electrophysiology 
(the study of the electrical properties of heart tissue), we in- 
troduce electrophysiological robots , whose behavior is dic- 
tated by electrical signals flowing though the tissue cells of 
soft robots. Here we describe these robots and how they are 
evolved. Videos and images of these robots reveal lifelike 
behaviors despite the added challenge of having physically 
embedded control structures. We also provide an initial ex- 
perimental investigation into the impact of different imple- 
mentation decisions, such as alternatives for sensing, actua- 
tion, and locations of central pattern generators. Overall, this 
paper provides a first step towards removing the chasm be- 
tween bodies and brains to encourage further research into 
physically realistic embodied cognition. 


Introduction and Background 

The fields of evolutionary robotics and artificial life have 
seen a great deal of emphasis on embodied cognition in 
recent years [Cheney et al. (2013); Bongard (2013); Ri- 
effel et al. (2013); Auerbach and Bongard (2012); Hiller 
and Lipson (2012a); Lehman and Stanley (2011); Auer- 
bach and Bongard (2010a, b); Pfeifer et al. (2007); Hornby 
et al. (2001); Lipson and Pollack (2000)]. There is even a 
paradigm called embodied cognition , which argues that the 
specifics of the embodiment (such as the morphology) are 



Figure 1: Current flowing through an evolved creature. The 
legend for voltage within each cell (colors) is given in Fig. 3. 


vital parts of the resulting behavior of the system: It argues 
that the co-evolutionary connection between body and brain 
is more deeply intertwined than the body simply acting as a 
minimal physical interface between the brain and the envi- 
ronment [Pfeifer and Bongard (2006)]. 

Recent work in evolutionary robotics has shown that 
complex behaviors can arise when co-evolving bodies and 
brains. At one end of the spectrum, Auerbach and Bon- 
gard (2010b) demonstrated the evolution of physical struc- 
tures that had no joints or actuators, and evolved to cover 
the largest distance in a controlled fall due to gravity. While 
that work exemplifies the evolution of behavior emerging 
from morphology alone, it does not co-evolve any actuation 
or control. Auerbach and Bongard (2010a) then evolved the 
placement of CPG controlled rotational joints between cel- 
lular spheres, thus co-evolving morphology and control. 

Cheney et al. (2013) evolved locomoting soft robots 
made of multiple different materials: two passive voxels 
of differing rigidity and two actuated voxel types that ex- 
panded cyclically via out-of-phase central pattern genera- 
tors (CPGs). While this work added a variety of soft ma- 
terials and a new type of actuation, the pairing of muscle 
types directly to a CPG again reflected a focus on evolving 
morphology rather than sophisticated neural control. 

Many examples in the literature include the co-evolution 
of a robot morphology with an artificial neural network con- 
troller [Sims (1994); Lipson and Pollack (2000); Hornby 
et al. (2001); Lehman and Stanley (2011)]. These studies 
(and many more like them) involve what might be called 
“ghost” networks: artificial neural networks that provide 
control to the body, yet do not have any physical embodi- 
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Figure 2: An example of complex electrical wave propaga- 
tion in cardiac modeling [Fenton et al. (2005)]. 


ment in the system they control. The state of input nodes to 
these networks is often set by sensors in the robot and output 
nodes typically signify behavioral outcomes in the actuators, 
but the computation is done supernaturally, disjoint from the 
body itself. 

In the age of 3D printing, it is a realistic goal for robots to 
physically walk out of a printer. It is thus worthwhile to con- 
sider designing robots that can be physically realized: i.e., 
those whose controllers are accounted for by being physi- 
cally woven into the design of the robot. 

While the brains of animals are often a separate module 
within their bodies, animals also have central and periph- 
eral nervous systems extending throughout their bodies. An 
extreme example of this is the octopus, which has as much 
as 90% of its neurons existing outside of its central nervous 
system [Zullo et al. (2009)]. The distributed and physical 
layout of the nervous system over space may contribute sig- 
nificantly to neural processing, as the delays and branching 
in axons (the basis for nerves) are suggested to serve com- 
putational functions [Segev and Schneidman (1999)]. 

Despite the prevalence of embodied, distributed circuitry 
in nearly all of animal life, the idea of an embodied ner- 
vous system has been absent from the field of evolutionary 
robotics. The sub-field called Evolvable Hardware evolves 
physical circuits for computer chips [Floreano and Mattiussi 
(2008)], but such work has not been applied to evolving 
the circuitry of artificial life organisms. We are unaware of 
work with virtual creatures that have physically embodied 
control systems (e.g. where neural circuitry physically runs 
throughout the body of the creature). We present the first 
such work in this paper. 

We propose a very basic model of electrical signal propa- 
gation throughout the body of an evolved creature. This em- 
bodied controller is based on electrophysiology (specifically 
at large scales, such as cardiac electrophysiology, Fig. 2). 
Electrophysiology is the study of the electrical properties of 
biological cells and tissues [Hoffman et al. (I960)]. In this 
model, electrical pulses from a single centralized sinusoidal 
pacemaker (analogous to the sinoatrial node - the pacemaker 
in the heart [Brown (1982)]) are propagated through the 


electrically conductive tissue of the creature. The location 
and patterning of this conductive tissue is described by an 
evolved Compositional Pattern Producing Network (CPPN) 
genome. Evolution controls the shape of the body and the 
electrical pathways within it, which both combine to deter- 
mine the robot’s behavior. 

The model involves conductive tissue cells that collect 
voltage from neighboring cells, causing an action poten- 
tial (spike) if the collected voltage exceeds the cell’s firing 
threshold (Fig. 3). Once this threshold is crossed, the cell 
depolarizes, causing a voltage spike that excites neighboring 
cells. This voltage spike is followed by a refractory period, 
during which the cell is temporarily unable to be re-excited. 

This model allows for the propagation of information 
through the body of the creature in the form of electrical sig- 
nals. The structure of this flow is produced entirely by the 
topology of the creature and the state of each cell’s direct 
neighbors. In this sense, the model can be seen as a form 
of distributed information processing. One could draw simi- 
larities between this model and a 3D-grid of neurons, where 
each neuron receives inputs from, and has outputs to, its im- 
mediate neighbors. In this analogy, we are evolving where 
neurons should exist in the grid, what type of material the 
neuron is housed in, as well as the material type, if any, of 
grid locations that do not contain neurons. 

The placement of material, which is under evolutionary 
control, directly determines the resultant behavior of the or- 
ganism. Cells that actuate will contract and expand as they 
depolarize (much like the contraction of cardiac muscles), 
leading to the locomotion behavior of the creature. In order 
to control the signal flow throughout the creature, insulator 
cells are allowed, which are unable to accept and pass on 
the signal. Evolution can also choose not to fill a voxel with 
material. The morphology of the simulated robot and tissue 
type at each cell is determined by a CPPN genome. 

This model examines the evolution of embodied cogni- 
tion at a more detailed level of implementation than is typi- 
cal in the literature - with embodied control circuitry result- 
ing directly from the morphology of the individual creature. 
While this study only covers the classic problem of locomo- 
tion, it is a step towards truly physically embodied robots. 

Methods 

CPPN-NEAT 

The evolutionary algorithm employed in this study is CPPN- 
NEAT. This algorithm has been previously described in de- 
tail (Stanley, 2007, 2006; Auerbach and Bongard, 2010b; 
Cheney et al., 2013), so it is only briefly described here. 

A Compositional Pattern Producing Network (CPPN) 
[Stanley (2007)] is variation of an Artificial Neural Network 
(ANN) [McCulloch and Pitts (1943); Floreano and Mattiussi 
(2008)] where each node can have one of many mathemat- 
ical functions as an activation function (e.g. sine, cosine, 
Gaussian, sigmoid, linear, square, or positive square root) 
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Figure 3: (top) A depiction of an action potential. Notice 
how the voltage is below the threshold until a stimulus event 
(such as a pacemaker or neighboring cell spike) pushes the 
voltage to the threshold value. Once this threshold is met, 
a voltage spike occurs via a process called depolarization. 
The cell excites its immediate neighbors during this process. 
Following the action potential, the cell enters a fixed length 
refractory period, during which it is physically unable to 
produce a new action potential. Finally, the cell returns to 
its resting state, able to start the process again when a new 
stimulus arrives, (bottom) These phases of the action poten- 
tial cycle are mapped to the color code used to visualize the 
soft robots in Figs. 1, 4, and 5. Image licensed via Creative 
Commons. 


instead of being limited to a sigmoid activation function. 
In CPPN-NEAT, a design space is discretized into individ- 
ual locations (in this case a 3D space is discretized into a 
10 x 10 x 10 grid of voxels, for 1000 total voxels). The CPPN 
is queried once per voxel to determine the phenotypic state 
at that location (in this case, whether a voxel is present and, 
if so, the material type). The inputs to the CPPN network 
for each location are different: specifically, they include one 
input node for each dimension of the space (here, reporting 
the x, y, and z values of that location), as well an input that 
reports the distance (d) from the center to the location. The 
network also features output nodes for each material prop- 
erty. There are three in this study: one node specifies if a 
voxel exists at the queried location, the second decides if the 
material at that location is conductive, and the third decides 
whether or not the material is an actuated muscle (the latter 
two only matter if the voxel is present). 


Conductive VoxCad 

Fitness is evaluated in the VoxCad soft body simulator 
[Hiller and Lipson (2014)]. Its dynamics have previously 
allowed the evolution of complex and lifelike behaviors in 
soft robots, as it can simulate muscle contractions [Cheney 
et al. (2013)]. Further details about VoxCad can be found in 
Hiller and Lipson (2012b). 

This work adds electrophysiology to VoxCad by adding a 
simple action-potential model, acting on the scale of a sin- 
gle voxel (analogous to a cell). Each voxel has an imme- 
diate membrane potential level (the difference between the 
electric potential inside and outside the cell), as well as a 
threshold membrane potential level. In an action-potential 
model (Fig. 3), a cell’s resting potential is below that of the 
threshold potential. When the membrane potential reaches 
its threshold value, the cell depolarizes, causing a spike in 
the cell’s membrane potential and voltage. 

Following the depolarization, the cell hyperpolarizes, 
dropping the voltage and membrane potential below their 
original values, as the cell enters a refractory period. During 
this refractory period, the cell is unable to be depolarized 
again. In biological cells, the refractory period also consists 
of a relative refractory period when the cell is able to be de- 
polarized, but only by unusually high voltage levels. For 
simplicity, we ignore this aspect in our model, and consider 
only the absolute refractory period, during which depolar- 
ization is disallowed. This refractory period means that the 
current is unable to flow backwards towards recently depo- 
larize cells, causing the unidirectional propagation of action 
potentials in a wave across the cells. 

A cell’s action potential (starting with the beginning of 
the depolarization phase in Fig. 3) triggers a sinusoidal ex- 
pansion/contraction of that cell with a maximum amplitude 
of 39% linear expansion per voxel side. 

A given cell may transmit current to any other cell that it 
is physically touching. In 3D, this rule means that up to 26 
neighboring voxels (the “Moore neighborhood”) can be acti- 
vated by a single voxel. The threshold potential of each cell 
is set such that it will be excited if, and only if, at least one 
of its neighboring cells undergoes an action potential that 
causes that cell’s voltage to spike. The time it takes a cell to 
excite its neighbor is half of its depolarization period. This 
delay in excitation means that the electric signal does not in- 
stantly activate all contiguously connected cells, but rather 
spreads outwards in a wave-like pattern of muscle actuation. 

Cells may be of any of the following types: empty, con- 
ductive muscles, insulating muscles, conductive passive tis- 
sue, insulating passive tissue, or a pacemaker cell. Near the 
center point of the discretized 10x10x10 design space, 
a lone pacemaker is placed (cell number 555 out of 1000). 
Analogous to the sinoatrial node in cardiac electrophysiol- 
ogy, this pacemaker node serves as the source of electric 
stimulation for the entire system. Insulating cells are similar 
to the cells explained above, except that they are unable to 
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accept current from neighboring cells and thus never reach 
their threshold potential or produce an action potential. 

In this model, the refractory period lasts 5 times as long as 
the depolarization period. This means that at least 5 voxels 
must separate the leading edges of two serial action poten- 
tial waves. Since the pacemaker is placed in the center of 
the 10 x 10 x 10 space, approximately one wave of action 
potentials would exist at any given time in a setup with a uni- 
form cube of entirely conductive material - where a wave of 
action potentials would propagate uninterrupted, with a new 
one starting around the time the first reaches the outer edge 
of the space. We chose this setup to encourage the evolution 
of static gaits, which can be more robust and transferable to 
reality than dynamic gaits [Belter et al. (2008)]. 

The length of the expansion/contraction period of each 
node is set equal to the refractory period, such that each cell 
is guaranteed to be fully returned to its original size before 
its next actuation cycle begins. 

Task and Fitness Evaluation 

Following Cheney et al. (2013), we evolve these electro- 
physiological robots for locomotion over flat ground. This 
simple task and environment make fitness evaluation easy. 
Despite its simplicity, the task is a classic problem in the 
field, and has been repeatedly shown to produce an array 
of complex morphologies and interesting behaviors [Cheney 
et al. (2013); Clune et al. (2009, 2011); Auerbach and Bon- 
gard (2014); Lehman and Stanley (2011)]. 

Each creature is simulated for 20 times the length of an 
expansion/contraction cycle. Its displacement between the 
starting coordinates and the creature’s final center of mass 
(in the xy plane) is recorded. In an effort to discourage de- 
signs that might excite as many cells as possible, and to en- 
courage designs with sparse spindles of connectivity (simi- 
lar to the peripheral nervous system), the distance traveled 

is multiplied by 1 — 1 L . Thus the fit- 

ness function incentivizes minimizing the amount of con- 
ductive tissue and maximizing the distance traveled. While 
a multi-objective technique may be ideal in finding the opti- 
mal tradeoff between these goals, we follow previous CPPN- 
NEAT research in using this single, multi-part fitness func- 
tion [Cheney et al. (2013); Auerbach and Bongard (2009)]. 

Experimental Parameters 

Unless otherwise noted, each treatment described below 
consists of 48 independent runs (with identical initial con- 
ditions across treatments). Each run consists of a population 
size of 30 individuals evolved for 1000 generations. Unless 
otherwise noted, all other parameters are consistent with Ch- 
eney et al. (2013). 

Statistical Reporting 

Because the data are not normally distributed, all plots show 
median fitness (thick, center lines) bracketed by two thin 


lines that represent 95% bootstrapped confidence intervals 
of the median [Sokal and Rohlf (1995)]. For the same 
reason, all p - values are generated with the non-parametric 
Mann-Whitney-Wilcoxon Rank Sum test, which does not 
assume normality. Reported p - values compare the distance 
traveled by the top organism for each of the 48 runs at the 
final (1000 th ) generation. Plots report distance traveled, not 
adjusted fitness (which penalized for the number of conduct- 
ing voxels as explained previously). 

Results 

Since this is the first study of evolved electrophysiological 
robots, there are many unanswered questions regarding the 
design and implementation of such a system. Many arbitrary 
design choices were made during the initial implementation. 
Here, we examine the impact of some of these choices. 

As with many explorations in evolved virtual organisms, 
one of the main goals is complex, natural- appearing behav- 
ior. However, there are no satisfactory metrics for the ’’natu- 
ralness” or complexity of evolved behaviors. For this reason, 
we must rely on our qualitative, subjective assessments. A 
video of the evolved behaviors can be seen on the ’’Cornell 
Creative Machines Lab” Youtube channel, or found directly 
at this link: http://goo.gl/CvJp4. We believe the 
behaviors are interesting, complex, and lifelike - at least as 
much as in Cheney et al. (2013) - despite the added chal- 
lenges of evolving physically embedded control. 

We observed that physically instantiated control circuitry 
can produce both predictable and chaotic behaviors. Fig. 4 
shows a simple wave of action potentials propagating out- 
wards from the center of the creature, with little interrup- 
tion. Fig. 5 reveals the evolution of unpredictable physical 
dynamics that still produce functional behavior. Notice the 
multiple “inputs” to a potential self-sustaining circular path- 
way. Fig. 1 demonstrates a circular actuation pattern of in- 
termediate complexity, due more so to changes in the robot’s 
shape than to material differences within it. We now turn to 
more quantitative analyses. 

Pacemaker Placement 

The placement for the pacemaker was an arbitrary decision 
made during the design of this new system. In an effort to 
mimic the midline location of the central nervous system 
in biology, the pacemaker was placed in the middle of the 
design space from which the creature was built. Thus action 
potential waves could propagate out equally in all directions 
and were not biased in any particular direction of travel. In 
order to test the effect of this arbitrary choice, a treatment 
was also performed where the pacemaker was located at the 
center voxel of the roof of the 10x10x10 design space - 
voxel number 955 (where indices increase from the bottom, 
left hand, nearest comer), as well as a treatment that placed 
the pacemaker in the top right comer - voxel 999. 
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Figure 4: An action potential wave propagating across a 
mostly homogeneous surface, (left, single robot): The 
robot has a large patch of continuous conductive muscle 
on its back. In this pre- simulation state, cell colors signify 
the following: orange cells are conductive, blue cells are 
non-conductive; dark colors (blue or orange) signify mus- 
cle cells, while lighter colors (blue or orange) signify non- 
actuatable cell tissue; the red cell at the bottom is the robot’s 
pacemaker cell, (right, 3x4 grid of robots): A progres- 
sion over time (left to right, top to bottom) shows the wave- 
like propagation of the action potential phases (color mean- 
ings are described in Fig. 3). Note how the action potential 
emerges from the center, stimulated by the wave propagat- 
ing out through the conductive tissue from the pacemaker 
below it. Following the light blue depolarization, the yellow 
and red phases show the longer lag of the refractory period, 
following in exactly the same pattern made by the leading 
edge of the action potential wave. As the wave fully passes, 
the cells return to their dark resting state and are thus able to 
spike again with a new action potential when the next wave 
comes. 


As shown in Fig 6, the placement of this pacemaker 
significantly affects performance. While a central loca- 
tion (baseline treatment) shows significant advantages com- 
pared to the top-center and top-corner pacemaker locations 
(p = 4.91 x 10 -11 and 7.16 x 10 -16 , respectively), a sta- 
tistically significant difference is also demonstrated between 
the two less-different treatments: the top-center location out- 
performed the top-corner location (p = 3.43xl0 -4 ). These 
results show that the pacemaker location can have a clear ef- 
fect on the evolved behaviors. Future work shall place the 
exact location under evolutionary optimization. 

Speed of Pacemaker 

Another implementation decision was the low-frequency 
pacemaker to allow for static gaits. The increased stabil- 
ity and robustness of static gaits is appealing, and this may 
allow better transferability to physical robots (Belter et al., 



Figure 5: A more complex electrophysiological robot, (left 
robot): Contrary to Fig. 4, this creature shows complex pat- 
terning of the orange conductive tissue within the insulating 
blue tissue, (right three robots): As they unfold over time 
(left to right), the action potential waves in this robot pro- 
duce a highly fractured, counter-intuitive actuation pattern 
that involves electrical signals flowing through long, sparse 
connective corridors and around comers (an explanation of 
the colors is provided in Figs. 3 and 4). The result is an 
interesting and unexpected behavioral pattern wherein the 
creature mashes and spins the left side of its body, which is 
separated from the larger, right side of its body by a large, 
oddly shaped internal cavity. Despite this bizarre behavior, 
it effectively locomotes. This behavior and others can be 
viewed on Youtube at: http : / /goo . gl/CvJp41. 


2008). However, animals often employ dynamic gaits when 
there is an incentive for speed (as there is here). The tradeoff 
between these two is not known in this system. To examine 
this tradeoff, we compared three different treatments. First, 
the baseline treatment includes a pacemaker with the rela- 
tively slow pace of 40 beats per second (BPS). Since the 
baseline evaluation period is half a second, this results in 
20 electrical pulses from the pacemaker per trial. A second 
treatment explores the increased potential for dynamic gaits 
at the maximum pacemaker speed of 80 BPS (the limit is 
due to the fixed length of the refractory period). In this faster 
treatment, each individual cell contracts at the same rate as 
before, but the pacemaker is now exciting cells as soon as 
their refractory period ends, instead of waiting (the length of 
an additional actuation cycle) before sending another pulse 
into the system. This system uses twice the amount of en- 
ergy, producing 40 action potential waves in the same half 
second. In a third treatment, the faster paced (80 BPS) pace- 
maker is evaluated for half its normal time length, result- 
ing in 20 beats per evaluation. This treatment allows a fair 
comparison of pacemakers in terms of distance traveled per 
“beat”, rather than per unit time. 

Unsurprisingly, the faster pacemaker evaluated for the full 
half second outperforms both the slower pacemaker evalu- 
ated for the same time period and the faster pacemaker eval- 
uated for the shorter evaluation time (p < 10“ 16 for both, 
Fig. 7). Interestingly, the frequency of the pacemaker has 
no significant effect on the distance traveled (jp = 0.51 at 
generation 1000), suggesting that any disparity between the 
faster and slower gaits was not realized in simulation (with 
the number of beats held constant). Testing this result in the 
transfer to physical robots is a subject for future work. 
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Figure 6: The effect of the placement of the central pattern 
generator (CPG) on the evolved speed. In one treatment, 
the CPG is placed at the top corner of the 10 x 10 x 10 de- 
sign space (voxel 999). This treatment performs slightly, but 
significantly (p = 3.43 x 10 -4 ), better than another treat- 
ment that places the CPG at the center of the top plane of 
the bounding box (voxel 955). Outperforming both of these 
( p < 4.91 x 10“ n ) is the baseline treatment in which the 
CPG is always placed as close to the center of the bounding 
box as possible. 


Touch Sensors 

Another implementation decision was the use of pacemakers 
as the primary drivers of the system. While pacemakers, also 
known as central pattern generators, are biologically moti- 
vated [Ijspeert et al. (2007)], we could instead ask evolution 
to generate its own cadence. To provide an alternative to the 
pacemaker, we tested a treatment with touch sensors in lieu 
of a steady internal signal. 

The touch sensors, like the pacemaker, are capable of pro- 
ducing an electrical signal. However, they do so in response 
to contact with the ground, rather than in a regular rhythm. 
In this treatment, all conductive cells have this touch- sensing 
ability and produce an action potential when in contact with 
the ground if not in the refractory period. Thus waves of 
action potentials propagate outwards from the touch sensors 
only when they are both in contact with the ground and fully 
recovered from their prior depolarization. 

Thus, the upper bound on the number of action potentials 
that the touch sensors could produce is that of an 80 BPS 
pacemaker (the 80 BPS pacemaker fires again as soon as ex- 
iting the refractory period, where the touch sensors do so 
only if also touching the ground at that time - the slower 40 
BPS pacemaker waits the length of one cycle before firing 
again). To reach this upper bound, touch sensors would have 
to be touching the ground exactly at the time when they com- 



Figure 7: The effect of faster pacemakers (CPGs). It is not 
surprising that a faster CPG (80 beats per second) travels 
farther when evaluated for longer, or when compared to a 
slower CPG (p < 10“ 16 ). However, when the the compar- 
ison is made according to distance per beat (half time/full 
speed against half speed/full time - both producing a total of 
20 beats) there is no difference in their performance at Gen- 
eration 1000 (p-value = 0.51), suggesting that CPG speed 
does not greatly affect evolved locomotion speed. 


pleted their refractory period, and thus it is likely that this 
ceiling would not be reached in all cases. For a comparison, 
Fig. 8 shows the median distance traveled over evolution- 
ary time plotted against that of the slower pacemaker (40 
BPS) and the faster pacemaker (80 BPS) described above, 
and evaluated for the baseline half-second evaluation time. 
It is not surprising that the slower pacemaker falls behind 
the pack here, as it is handicapped by a throttle on its only 
source of action potentials compared to the faster pacemaker 
and the touch sensors (p < 10 -16 ). The tighter race is be- 
tween the touch sensor and the faster pacemaker. In the early 
stages (< 150 generations), the robots with touch sensors 
significantly outperform robots with a pacemaker. However, 
in the later stages of evolutionary optimization, the touch 
sensor treatment shows modest gains compared to the con- 
tinued innovation of the pacemaker treatment, with the pace- 
maker treatment significantly outperforming it at the end of 
the run (p = 1.27 x 10 -7 ). The relatively low level of im- 
provement in the touch sensor treatment in the later stages 
of evolution may suggest the premature convergence on lo- 
cal optima. The multiple points of origin for action poten- 
tial waves, and thus wave collisions, may have also had an 
effect. An additional issue that could have hindered perfor- 
mance in this treatment is the upward propagation of signals 
from touch sensors on the ground, versus outwards expand- 
ing waves from the center of the organism. 
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Figure 8: The performance of touch sensors vs. central pat- 
tern generators. The touch sensor treatment produces an 
expected number of beats with the upper bound set by the 
faster (80 beat/sec) CPG. Despite early evolvability leading 
to a statistically significant advantage in the first 150 gener- 
ations, in later generations the touch sensor setup is unable 
to produce creatures that travel as far as the faster CPG setup 
(p = 1.27 x 10 -7 at Gen. 1000). Artificially throttled, the 
slow CPG is unable to compete with either (p < 10“ 16 ). 


Expansion/Contraction Cycle 

In the soft robot evolution system described by Cheney et al. 
(2013), regular, quickly repeating, and coupled out-of-phase 
sinusoidal action cycles defined the expansion and contrac- 
tion of cells. In this model, which does not feature the same 
complimentary muscle types, the question of actuation cycle 
is not entirely clear. In an attempt to explore this, here we 
test the effectiveness of contraction-then-expansion phase 
cycles against expansion-then-contraction cycles (Fig. 9). 
These treatments take place on the baseline (slow) pace- 
maker setup, as to not allow continuous and quickly repeat- 
ing expansion/contraction cycles, but rather to have a break 
between actuations. Despite the same number of beats (and 
thus the same amount of overall expansion and contraction) 
in both setups, the contraction-then-expansion setup per- 
forms significantly better (p = 1.94 xlO -3 ). While the rea- 
son for this difference is not entirely clear, it may be due, in 
part, to a larger continuous expansion period from the trough 
of the sine wave to its peak (continuous expansion from min- 
imum to maximum size) in the contraction-then-expansion 
treatment. In contrast, the expansion-then-contraction setup 
includes a full-cycle length pause in the middle of its expan- 
sionary period. This explanation would suggest that more 
locomotion tends to come from pushing than pulling, which 
is in line with our observations from viewing videos of the 
evolved behaviors. 



Figure 9: Unlike the regularly occurring actuation cycles of 
Cheney et al. (2013), the electrophysiological actuations in 
this paper do not have a necessary order: either expansion 
or contraction can occur first. It turns out that performance 
is significantly higher when muscles contract first and then 
expand, rather than vice versa (p = 1.94 x 10 -3 ). 


Discussion 

This work reduces the separation between bodies and brains 
in research into embodied cognition. We did so by em- 
bedding the control systems into the physical simulation of 
the robot’s morphology. Perhaps most interesting about this 
work is that the complex and interesting behaviors are the 
direct result of the morphology of the creatures, as the con- 
trol is woven directly into the structure of the organisms. In 
this work the size of the creatures was limited for computa- 
tional reasons, but in future work we plan to explore larger 
design spaces. We also plan to test different ways of imple- 
menting electrophysiological robots and to challenge them 
to perform more difficult tasks. 

Conclusion 

We have introduced electrophysiological robots, which are 
inspired by the electrical properties of cardiac tissue. The 
behavior of these robots is governed by electrical signals 
flowing though the evolved cells of soft robots. We de- 
scribed these robots and how they are evolved, including the 
evolution of interesting behaviors, despite the added chal- 
lenge of physically embedded control structures. We also 
provided an initial experimental investigation into different 
implementation decisions, such as alternatives for sensing, 
actuation, and central pattern generator locations. We be- 
lieve that this paper provides a first step towards removing 
the gulf between brains and bodies to encourage further re- 
search into physically realistic embodied cognition. 
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Extended Abstract 

Soft Robotics is basically intended as building robots with 
highly compliant materials, but it is indeed more. Soft 
robots can safely interact with humans and with the envi- 
ronment and be able to adapt to different situations. These 
characteristics, combined with cheap materials and simple 
fabrication, candidate them to lead the next robotics rev- 
olution, when robots will massively move from the highly 
controlled industrial environments to the unpredictable real 
ones. As for the hardware, compliant materials such as sil- 
icones substitute stiff metals and rigid joints, following in 
under- actuated robots with virtually infinite number of de- 
grees of freedom (DOF). 

Controlling this extremely high dexterity using the same 
approach of hard robotics (i.e. a hierarchical top-down con- 
trol) simply does not apply. On the contrary, a new vision 
of the coupling between body and intelligence has to be 
adopted. Instead of considering brain and morphology sep- 
arated entities (with the first commanding and the second 
obeying) morphological computation (Pfeifer and Bongard, 
2007) proposes a radically different standpoint. The non- 
linearity and complexity of the body dynamics rather than 
problems are considered as part of the solution, as the pro- 
duced richness of behaviors allow the morphology to carry 
part of the computational load, thus simplifying the required 
(central) control instead of complicating it. 

This phenomenon is well observed in self- organization 
and embodiment of biological organisms, where character- 
istics like adaptability, robustness and agility are widely 
present without being explicitly controlled, and often with- 
out any (centralized) control. In the recent years many ex- 
amples of embodiment in complex biological systems have 
been source of inspiration for robotics, ranging from cellular 
reproduction to the locomotion of more evolved animals like 
the salamander. A remarkable case where a central brain is 
present but still most of the sensory-motor control emerges 
from the body dynamics and the interaction with the envi- 
ronment is the octopus. 

The octopus (< octopus vulgaris) is an invertebrate sea an- 
imal showing high dexterity, variable stiffness and much 


more complex behaviors than expected from its position in 
the evolutionary scale. Its body has virtually infinite DOF, 
resulting in a very high computational cost if pretended to 
be fully controlled by its central nervous system. It has been 
proved instead that its relatively simple brain mainly sends 
actuation patterns and most of the computation is performed 
by a combination of the peripheral nervous system, the dy- 
namics of the compliant body and the interaction with the 
environment (Yekutieli et al., 2005). The result is an under- 
actuated embodied system. 

The element at the base of this system is the muscular 
hydrostat. It is an isovolumetric structure widely present in 
nature as a component of compliant animal bodies. Besides 
generating the forces for movements it also provides skele- 
tal support, featuring extremely high dexterity and variable 
stiffness ability. It is composed by a combination of mus- 
cular fibers arranged in longitudinal, transverse and oblique 
directions (Fig. 1). The different activation patterns of these 



Figure 1: Longitudinal (L), transverse (T), oblique (O) mus- 
cular fibers and nerve cord (N) in muscular hydrostats. 

muscular fibers generate all the basic movements performed 
by muscular hydrostats. The whole octopus body can indeed 
be considered as a complex system where the interaction 
above its elements and the environment lead to the emer- 
gence of the global behavior. The brain orients its outcome 
rather then controlling each intermediate step. Beyond be- 
ing widely studied in biology, the octopus represents a rich 
source of inspiration for roboticists (Laschi et al., 2009), 
who want to reproduce its peculiar characteristics to build 
marine soft robots able to swim, manipulate, and move in 
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unstructured environments. 

Understanding the principles underlying the behaviors of 
the octopus (and of other similar natural systems) is thus not 
only interesting from a biological standpoint but extremely 
useful for the design of a new generation of embodied soft 
robots. So far, this design has been mainly founded on bio- 
mimetics, meaning trying to reproduce biological structures 
in order to take advantage of their qualities. While this 
method has proven to be a powerful tool, it has two main 
shortcomings: the technological limits often encountered 
in reproducing biological structures (e.g., artificial muscles) 
and the challenge of applying embodiment principles to per- 
form a defined task. 

This reveals the need for a systematic design framework 
able to extract the basic principles of the embodied intelli- 
gence, transferring them into an artificial system while tak- 
ing into account the technological limits and the (main) tasks 
to perform. In order to apply this Design for Emergence 
(i.e. shape the morphology so that the desired behaviors are 
likely to emerge) a modeling phase has to be included, where 
the complex characteristics of the system are synthesized 
and quantified and the technological constraints included. 

In this work a lumped-parameters mathematical model of 
the nonlinear dynamics of a muscular hydrostat is proposed, 
inspired to the work of Yekutieli et al. (2005), where a simi- 
lar model has been used to study the octopus reaching behav- 
ior. The presented model is realized as a complex network of 
masses and springs in order to reproduce the rich dynamics 
of the octopus arms (Fig. 2). Furthermore it is general, thus 
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Figure 2: Scheme of the lumped-parameter arm model. 

able to simulate a wide range of animal structures based on 
muscular hydrostats (e.g., octopus arm, elephant trunk) as 
well as, fittingly setting the parameters, soft robotic arms 
with muscle-like actuation (e.g., pneumatic, hydraulic). 

Differently from other similar models, the equations of 
motion were obtained using an energy-based method ( La - 
grangian mechanics). The two main reasons are: have a set 
of equations where it is easy to add various constraints; en- 
ergy and generalized coordinates provide a full description 
of the evolution of the system, the former at a global level, 
the latter at a local (agent) one. Constraints were applied 
to add the isovolumetric feature of muscular hydrostats and 
contacts (a novelty in these studies) to model the interaction 
with the environment (Fig. 3), opening to the investigation 
of grasping tasks and safe interaction with humans. 
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Figure 3: Soft arm free falling in contact with a hard plane 
(left) and sphere (right). 


The proposed model is meant to be combined with evo- 
lutionary computation tools in a set-up for brain-body co- 
evolution (Lipson and Pollack, 2000): a genetic algorithm 
contemporary optimizing a neural controller (the brain) and 
the arm model parameters (the body), with the fitness mainly 
represented by the performance on an assigned task (e.g., 
reaching a point, grasping an object). Respect to other simi- 
lar works the evolution is not from tabula rasa , as the design 
space, contemplating the different combinations of morphol- 
ogy and control, is extremely wide and with plenty of local 
minima. Thus, in order to simplify the genetic optimiza- 
tion process, bio-inspiration is used to focus the design space 
about biological systems well- suited for the desired tasks. 

The aim of this set-up is twofold. First, the quantitative 
and task-related analysis of embodied intelligence and mor- 
phological computation in biological systems based on mus- 
cular hydrostats: thanks to the realized coupling the body 
parameters influence how the control is shaped by the ge- 
netic optimization and vice versa. Second, setting the model 
parameters to fit technological constraints (relative to a cho- 
sen actuation technology), the definition of a new framework 
for the Design for Emergence of soft robotic arms, where 
morphology and control are simultaneously optimized to 
reach the emergence of the desired global behaviors with 
the simplest software and hardware. 
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Abstract 

Due to their high strength-to- weight ratio, robustness and de- 
formability, tensegrity structures are an appealing platform 
for the emerging field of soft robotics, with applications rang- 
ing from search- and-rescue to field-deployable structures. 
Unfortunately, these properties also make tensegrities chal- 
lenging to control through conventional means. In this pa- 
per we describe a novel means of vibration-based tensegrity 
actuation which allows for the manual control of a physical 
tensegrity robot in the plane as well as state-machine based 
target following. We demonstrate the evolution of effective 
gaits using only physical evaluations of the robot, and further 
demonstrate how a combination of the state-machine with the 
hill climber allows for the hands-off automation of the evolu- 
tionary process. We conclude with a description of how this 
can lead to a bootstrapping effect, with the potential to signif- 
icantly accelerate and automate the physical evolution of our 
tensegrity robot. 

Introduction 

The term tensegrity describes a class of structures which are 
held together through pre-stress - a synergistic interplay of 
compressive and tensile forces. In engineering and archi- 
tecture, tensegrity structures ranging in scale from camping 
tents to large stadium roofs are commonly built out of little 
more than compressive struts and tensile strings. 

Because of their resilience and deformability, tensegrity 
structures are an appealing robotics platform. A tensegrity 
robot can alter its shape while preserving its structural sta- 
bility merely by changing the resting length of its strings. 
Unfortunately, this property of pre-stress also adds a signif- 
icant amount of dynamical complexity to the system. Be- 
cause local changes to tension are redistributed through- 
out the structure, the system is dynamically coupled and 
highly resonant (Bohm et al., 2014) This dynamical com- 
plexity presents a challenge when trying to control tensegri- 
ties through conventional means. 

Interestingly enough, the principle of tensegrity also ex- 
ists throughout the biological world, at scales ranging from 
the musculoskeletal system of animals to the arrangements 
of the cellular cytoskeleton. The field of morphological 
computation (Paul, 2006; Pfeifer and Bongard, 2007) seeks 


to explore how dynamical complexity can sometimes be ad- 
vantageous in both biological and engineering realms, and 
how the intelligent behavior of systems can sometimes be 
hard-wired into their mechanics. 

Tensegrities are therefore a compelling choice for ex- 
ploring morphological computation. Broadly, our research 
explores the paradoxical notion that increasing a system’s 
dynamical complexity can sometimes simplify its control. 
Specifically, we are interested in understanding how the dy- 
namical coupling of tensegrity -based robots can be exploited 
as an advantage. 

In this paper we demonstrate how the locomotion of a 
tensegrity robot can be controlled in the plane simply by 
changing the frequency of three vibrational motors. This 
steering behavior can then be combined with a finite state 
machine, allowing for autonomous target tracking. More- 
over, we show how the motor frequencies can be optimized 
via evolutionary techniques, producing increasingly effec- 
tive gaits. We believe that this is the first example of evolu- 
tion on a physical tensegrity robot, and is the smallest and 
the fastest physical tensegrity robot in its class. 

Understanding how to make dynamically complex tenseg- 
rities move will not only allow us not only to contribute to 
the emerging field of soft robotics, it will also add to our 
understanding of the biological systems which inspire us. 

Tensegrity Robots 

Conventionally, robotic systems are controlled by first 
dampening their dynamic and vibrational modes, and then 
controlling them in the quasi- static realm, in which analyt- 
ical methods like inverse kinematics are capable of produc- 
ing reliable controllers. The same is true of conventional 
approaches to the control of tensegrity structures. Skelton et 
al , for instance, have been able to demonstrate both active 
vibration damping (2004) and open-loop control of sim- 
ple structures (2004). Once this resonance is tamed, the 
robots are moved by changing the rest lengths of the tensile 
elements, for instance via servo motors (Paul et al., 2006, 
2005). 

Because of the challenge in building and controlling phys- 
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ical tensegrity robots, the majority of tensegrity robot re- 
search has occurred in simulation rather than reality (Aldrich 
et al., 2003; Paul et al., 2006; Graells Rovira and Mirats Tur, 
2009; Iscen et al., 2013) . One notable recent contribution 
is Caluwaerts et al.’s work (2013) on physical reservoir 
computing in a simulated tensegrity robot, in which they 
demonstrate learnable gaits produced by relatively simple 
central pattern generators (CPGs). More recently, Iscen et 
al. (2013) have evolved rolling gaits on a simulated tenseg- 
rity robot. 

The case for physical evolution 

While these simulated results are promising, the dynamics 
of tensegrities are complex enough that there is little hope 
of reliably breaching the reality gap (Jakobi et al., 1995) 
between simulated and actual dynamics. Not surprisingly, 
there are very few published examples of physically embod- 
ied tensegrity robots moving. 

Shibata et al. (2009) and later Koizumi et al. (2012) built 
six-bar robots capable of motion. In each case, the controller 
was discovered manually. More relevant to our work, Paul et 
al. (2006) evolved gaits for a 3 -bar tensegrity in simulation 
and then transferred the controller to a physical robot with 
only minor success. 

Most of the tensegrity robot controllers described above 
operate at slow speeds relative to the structural dynamics, 
and can therefore be considered to be quasi- static - none 
of them truly take advantage of the inherent resonance of 
tensegrity structures. A notable recent exception is Zimmer- 
mann et al. (2011), who, like us, used vibration of a single 
motor as a basis for locomotion, however theirs is a modified 
(class-II) tensegrity, and only capable of forward motion. 

The dynamics of tensegrity robots are sufficiently com- 
plex that there are no known purely analytical methods of 
generating gaits. As a consequence, every gait described 
above (with the exception of Paul’s) was optimized through 
human trial- and-error, at the expense of considerable time 
and effort. This makes the domain particularly appealing 
for automated evolutionary approaches, which can remove 
human interaction (which can lead to error and bias in the 
search) from the discovery of effective gaits. 

Acknowledging the limits of simulation and transferabil- 
ity however, limits us to physical rather than simulated evo- 
lution of tensegrity locomotion. This research then falls un- 
der the rubric of the Evolution of Physical Systems (some- 
times called embodied evolution), following in the footsteps 
of Harvey et al. at Sussex (Harvey et al., 1997), Watson et 
al. (Watson et al., 1999), and more recently Zykov (2004) 
and Yosinksi (2011). 

Unlike simulated evolution, the evolution of physical sys- 
tems can be painstakingly slow, and requires considerable 
human interaction. Also unlike simulated evolution, how- 
ever, our evolved solutions are, by fiat, guaranteed to work 
in the real world. As Rodney Brooks claimed, “ the world is 


its own best model” (1990). 

A Robot Designed to Resonate 

The motivation for our work lies in striving to exploit, rather 
than suppress, this inherent dynamical complexity as an ad- 
vantage - making tensegrities move by vibrating, rather than 
suppressing their vibrations. Exploring these ideas required 
building a physical tensegrity robot. 

Our ambition was to design a small tensegrity that was 
powered by vibration alone, robust enough to withstand pro- 
longed testing and easy to manufacture and repair. The 
resulting design, based upon a canonical six-bar tensegrity 
shape, is shown in Figure 1 . The geometry is defined by six 
equal length composite struts which are connected to each 
other via 24 identical helical springs, with four springs em- 
anating from each strut end. Our prior work Khazanov et al. 
(2013) describes the design choices of the robot in more de- 
tail. 

The robot is actuated with three independent vibrational 
motors capable of operating between 100 and 260 Hz. Each 
motor was mounted on a separate strut (leaving three of the 
six struts empty). Each motor is independently controlled 
by an off-board USB motor controller connected to a host 
computer. Very thin wires were used to tether the motors to 
the controllers, allowing for a minimal amount of interfer- 
ence through drag. Enough tether wire was used to enable 
a significant amount of twisting (caused by rotation of the 
tensegrity) before the need to manually unwind the tether. 

The motion of the tensegrity robot could then be deter- 
mined simply by independently varying the three motor fre- 
quencies. An analysis of the complexity of the ensuing dy- 
namics can be found in our earlier work Khazanov et al. 
(2013). 

The sections below describe various approaches to find- 
ing motor frequency sets capable of producing interesting 
locomotive gaits on our designed robot. 

Setup 

In order to evaluate gaits, the robot was placed on a 91x61 
cm table (Figure 2) with a removable cork-board sheet as 
the surface. This material was chosen in order to provide 
enough friction for the tensegrity to move freely, while also 
allowing for it to grasp the surface. Wooden borders sur- 
rounded the testing environment to guard the tensegrity from 
falling during trials. 

As illustrated by Figure 3, the process of distance mea- 
sure was automated using an overhead USB camera con- 
nected to the control computer. The location of the tenseg- 
rity in a frame was determined by subtracting the image of 
an “empty” arena from an image containing the robot and 
then finding the centroid of the remaining pixels. The tether 
is visible in some frames, but has a negligible impact upon 
positional measurements. Distance could then be calculated 
by comparing the pre- and post-evaluation locations. The 
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Figure 2: Left: The testing arena was a 91x61 cm table with a cork-board floor and raised wooden walls. The tensegrity robot 
was tethered to the control computer using thin wires. Right: A closeup of the tensegrity with the colored tracking markers. 
The yellow ball in the distance is the object used for target pursuit. 
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Figure 1 : Our tensegrity robot is actuated by three indepen- 
dent pager motors mounted directly to the struts. Each mo- 
tor is connected to an off-board USB motor controller with 
a very thin wire. (Photo by Steven S tangle) 

arena was large enough that multiple evaluations could of- 
ten be performed before manually returning the robot to the 
center of the arena. 

Evolution of Motion 

Using this setup, we then used a series of approaches to dis- 
cover effective and interesting locomotive gaits for the robot. 
In each approach, the behavior of the robot was determined 
entirely by a “genotype” or frequency set, consisting of three 
motor voltages corresponding to frequencies for the three vi- 
brational motors on the robot. 

Hand Selected Gaits 

The first step in our process was to use an interactive pro- 
cess to discover interesting gaits via human trial and error. 
A simple python-based user interface was set up allowing 
an operator to vary motor voltages while observing the be- 
havior of the robot. Three particularly interesting gaits were 
discovered: one which produced linear “forward” motion 


(the robot has no pre-defined front or back), one which ro- 
tated the robot clockwise, and one which rotated the robot 
counter-clockwise. 

We could then manually switch between these 
three frequency sets in order to “steer” the robot 
around the arena (Khazanov et al., 2013). A video 
of this behavior can be found on our web page 
(http://cs.union.edu/Tieffelj/videos.html) 

Target Pursuit in the 2-D plane 

We then implemented a finite state machine which incorpo- 
rated the three gaits described above in order to achieve fully 
automated target tracking. 

To begin, we developed a machine vision algorithm, writ- 
ten in OpenCV, capable of using the overhead USB cam- 
era to detect the tensegrity ’s orientation on the plane. To 
do this we placed uniquely colored tracking markers on the 
three top-most strut ends. Using simple color detection, our 
algorithm could then detect each marker, and subsequently 
compute their center of mass along with the relative vector 
between the center and each colored marker. The lower row 
of images in Figure 3 illustrate this. The pink ball represents 
the “rear” of the robot - meaning that the vector from the 
robot’s center of mass toward the front points in the oppo- 
site direction - as illustrated by the short line radiating from 
the center of mass. 

A yellow target marker was then placed in the arena, and a 
steering angle calculated as the difference between the “for- 
ward” vector (the short line in Figure 3) and the vector to the 
target (the longer line in Figure 3). As illustrated by Figure 4 
this steering angle, along with the robot’s distance to the tar- 
get, was then used as input into a simple four- state finite state 
machine. When the target was in front of the robot (—30° > 
steering Angle < 30°) , the forward gait was used. When 
the target was to the right (30° > steering Angle > 180°), 
the clockwise gait was used, and when the target was to 
the left (—30° < steering Angle < —180°), the counter- 
clockwise gait was used. 
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Figure 3: Using images produced by an overhead camera, distance traveled could be determined by measuring the difference 
in the center of mass between initial (top left) and final (top right) frames. Using colored markers (bottom left), we were then 
able to use machine vision to calculate the robot’s orientation (bottom right). The short line indicates the “forward” vector or 
the robot. The longer line shows the vector to the target. 



Figure 4: Left: Using machine vision code written in OpenCV, we were able to detect the location of colored markers on the 
tensegrity and use this information to determine the robot’s absolute orientation, as well as relative angle to the target object. 
Right: this steering angle was then used as input into a finite state machine which switched between forward and rotational 
gaits. 
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When the machine vision algorithm, the state machine, 
and the hand-selected gaits were combined in this manner, it 
allowed for quite effective target tracking in the 2D plane. A 
video on our web page shows this target tracking behavior 
in action. 

Evolving Gaits with Human Interaction 

Our next step was to automate the trial-and error process 
used to select effective forward-moving gaits by implement- 
ing a simple population-based hill climber. The aim was to 
find forward moving gaits which outperformed those pro- 
duced by trial and error in the section above. 

The genotype, consisting of three motor frequencies, is 
insufficiently complex to justify more complex search tech- 
niques. (In the future we will be moving toward more evolv- 
able representations and controllers, such as Artificial Neu- 
ral Networks). 

To perform the search we used a population size of 10 
individuals, with 50% elitism (keeping the best half of the 
population between generations). In order to account for the 
noisiness of real-world evaluation, during successive gener- 
ations all members of the population were evaluated, includ- 
ing those that had been carried over from prior populations. 

Evaluation of a motor frequency set genotype was per- 
formed by measuring linear distance traveled by the tenseg- 
rity over the course of 7 seconds. The distance was mea- 
sured using the automated machine vision algorithm de- 
scribed above. 

This evolutionary process produced results, but was in- 
credibly time intensive, since human effort was required to 
manually reset the tensegrity back to the starting position in 
the arena between evaluations. This inspired us to consider 
a more hands-off approach. 

Hands-free Evolution of Gaits 

Combining the target-following state machine described in 
an earlier section with the hill climber described in the pre- 
vious section allows for the hands-free evolution of gaits. 

This is accomplished by using the state machine to steer 
the tensegrity back to the starting position after every eval- 
uation. In effect, this was as simple as treating the starting 
position (always the center of the arena frame) as a virtual 
target for the state machine’s steering vector calculation. 

This hands-free evolution allowed a significant number of 
repeated trials without any human interference at all, and 
an overall reduction in total number of interactions dur- 
ing an evolutionary run. The following section provides a 
more quantitative and comparative analysis of interactions 
required between the two setups. 

Nonetheless, the physical evolution of tensegrity robots is 
still time intensive (if less labor intensive). Figure 5 shows 
maximum fitness achieved over the course of 25 genera- 
tions between two different evolutionary runs. The non- 
monotonically increasing nature of the search is due to the 


fact that all members of the population were re-evaluated. 
Evaluation of tensegrity robots is an inherently noisy pro- 
cess because of a variety of complex interactions and sen- 
sitivities such as friction, motor phase and motor hysteresis. 
Our discussion below explores better ways to approach these 
issues. 

Results and Discussion 

The hands-on and hands-free approaches to evolution pro- 
duced equivalent fitnesses over 25 generations, and we make 
no claims that one produces quantitatively better gaits than 
the other. Nor would one necessarily expect otherwise, since 
the only distinction between the two algorithms - how the 
robot returns to the starting location - has no bearing on fit- 
ness evaluations or the larger search technique. 

In both cases, since we re-evaluated the entire popula- 
tion each generation, and only used the latest fitness for the 
purposes of selection, there is not the typical monotonic in- 
crease in fitness found in most GAs. In the near term we are 
interested in more sophisticated measures of dealing with 
noisy fitness evaluation - for instance by evaluating every 
genotype multiple times and keeping track of a running av- 
erage. The field of noisy evaluation provides some insight 
on the matter (Fitzpatrick and Grefenstette, 1988). Finding 
elegant solutions to this issue has bearings on the entire field 
of physical evolution. 

Where our two approaches differ most is on the qualita- 
tive level. The hands-on approach requires, at a minimum, 
one human interaction every 7 seconds in order to return the 
robot to the start position, meaning a 25-generation run with 
population size 10 involves 250 such interactions. (We are 
reminded of anecdotes of Zykov et al’s (2004) physical evo- 
lution of a massive 9kg pneumatically actuated Nonaped, 
which had to be moved 3m back to its starting position be- 
tween trials) 

In contrast to the hands-on approach, our hands-off ap- 
proach at best requires 0 human interactions during a 25- 
generation run, because the robot is able to steer itself back 
to the starting position. 

In practice, the number of interactions required in both 
approaches was higher, due to the inevitable wear-and-tear 
on the hardware caused by repeated trials, often manifest- 
ing itself in broken soldering at the wire connection points. 
A second phenomenon which required human intervention 
was the twisting of the tether caused by too many repeated 
turns in one direction. There was no significant difference in 
the number of repair-related interventions between the two 
algorithms. 

Our choices of a very simple genetic encodings (three 
numbers) and a very simple algorithm (a hillclimber) are de- 
liberate. Our aims have been to demonstrate the feasiblity of 
the physical evolution of tensegrity gaits, to produce effec- 
tive gaits, and to introduce a novel method of reducing the 
amount of human interaction required for the evolution of 
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Generational Maximum Fitness versus Generation Number 



Generational Maximum Fitness versus Generation Number 



Figure 5: Fitness data from two consecutive 25 -generations hands-free evolutionary runs of the tensegrity robot. Fitness 
measures are in cm of displacement over the course of a 7 second evaluation. The non-monotonically-increasing nature of the 
results is due to the re-evaluation of generational bests. 


physical systems (by having the robot automatically reset it- 
self between evaluations). More elaborate approaches might 
have distracted from these points. There are certainly more 
sophisticated algorithms for the Evolution of Physical Sys- 
tems which we are eager to explore in the near future - es- 
pecially the (1+1) restart-online adaptation algorithm (Bre- 
deche et al., 2010; Montanier and Bredeche, 2011). 

There are several modifications we could make at the 
hardware and software level to improve the robustness of 
the system and reduce the amount of intervention required. 
At the hardware level, we are exploring more sophisticated 
tether designs, such as those involving ring couplings. In 
the longer term, we are interested in transitioning to a com- 
pletely wireless setup, with rechargeable batteries. On the 
software front, it would be relatively simple to keep track of 
the cumulative rotation of the robot over the course of evo- 
lution, and automatically “unwind” the tether when the sum 
crossed a threshold. 

Toward Bootstrapping Evolution of Gaits 

The most significant innovation to our algorithm lies ahead. 
We want to improve the hands-off method by more tightly 
coupling the state machine (used to return the robot to the 
starting location) with the learning which takes place in the 
evolutionary search for forward moving gaits. We envision 
a means by which, as newer faster forward gaits are dis- 
covered by the GA they could be used to “upgrade” the 
go-forward behavior of the state machine. This bootstrap- 
ping would in principle lead to increasingly shorter times 
between evaluations and therefore an overall increase in ex- 
perimental throughput. We could even integrate aspects of 
novelty search (Lehman and Stanley, 2008). 

The evolution of physical, rather than simulated systems, 


poses many intriguing challenges, but offers the promise of 
finding novel solutions which immediately work in the real- 
world, thereby avoiding Jakobi’s dreaded “reality gap”, at 
the cost of real-world time and human interaction. Any in- 
novation which is able to decrease these costs is therefore a 
valuable contribution to the field. After all, unlike simula- 
tions, one can’t speed up the real world by buying a faster 
computer. 

Conclusion 

We have described a sequence of approaches to the discov- 
ery of novel vibration-based locomotive gaits in a physically 
embodied tensegrity robot. To the best of our knowledge, 
this is the first example of the physical evolution of tenseg- 
rity robot locomotion. Our discovered gaits operate fully 
in the dynamic range, and are successful largely because 
they are able to exploit, rather than suppress the inherent dy- 
namical complexity of tensegrity structures. Broadly, these 
results lend further credence to the field of morphological 
computation and the notion that dynamical complexity in 
both living and engineered systems can sometimes be an ad- 
vantage - minimizing the overall cost of control by “out- 
sourcing” intelligence directly into the mechanics of a struc- 
ture. 
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Abstract 

We apply the concept of multicellular development to evolve 
bodies and controllers of soft-bodied animats, evaluated 
within simulated physics environment. Growth of an embryo 
is driven by a neural network-like controller in every cell. 
We show how, through an evolutionary process, this simple 
approach produces rich and complex morphologies of ani- 
mats made of hundreds of cells and exhibiting life-like gaits 
without centralized control. We discuss design decisions and 
issues that needed addressing to make evolution of moving 
bodies possible and investigate how some of these decisions 
impact quality of obtained solutions. We then show how the 
system allows us to evolve animats that optimize both for dis- 
tance and the use of actuating material. Finally, we demon- 
strate how it can be used to evolve developmentally plastic in- 
dividuals, whose genomes encode more than one phenotype, 
each adapted to a different type of environment. 

Introduction 

The possibility of harnessing evolvability and scalability of 
biological development in silico has long generated consid- 
erable interest in the field of artificial life. The diversity of 
multicellular forms produced by natural evolution is breath- 
taking and so is evolution’s effectiveness in an endless strug- 
gle to tweak and adjust existing forms in response to con- 
tinuously changing environment. The central role of de- 
velopment has been recognized already at the times The- 
ory of Evolution was originally formulated, while nowadays 
we also understand that it is owing to the development that 
structures consisting of trillions of cells can be encoded in 
genomes of informational content of merely millions of bits. 
It is thus only natural that the field of evolutionary compu- 
tation attempts to tap into some of development’s potential 
as a way of overcoming limited scalability of direct genetic 
encodings (see, e.g., Cheney et al., 2013, for a recent com- 
parison in the relevant domain). 

Historically, artificial development models have been 
classified into two broad approaches: grammatical and cell 
chemistry based (Stanley and Miikkulainen, 2003). The 
former use high level, algorithmic abstractions of devel- 
opment, while the latter explicitly simulate interactions of 
larger numbers of independent cells. When it comes to 


body-controller coevolution of simulated animats, we think 
it would be fair to say that grammatical approaches (such 
as used in Sims, 1994; Lipson and Pollack, 2000; Komosin- 
ski and Ulatowski, 1999; Pilat et al., 2012) and other high 
level abstractions of development (such as CPPN based, Ch- 
eney et al., 2013; Auerbach and Bongard, 2012) have been 
immensely successful in producing diverse and life-like an- 
imat morphologies, of which many have become staples of 
the artificial life field. The lower level, fine-grained devel- 
opmental approaches, where morphology emerges through 
self assembly, have also met with considerable interest and 
the capability of such systems to evolve complex shapes or 
display organized behaviors have been well investigated (see 
Doursat et al., 2013, for a recent review). Yet, when it comes 
to evolving moving animats, cell chemistry approaches did 
not seem to have met with as much interest (although see 
Schramm et al., 2011; Joachimczak et al., 2013; Bongard 
and Pfeifer, 2003; Meng et al., 2011; Kowaliw et al., 2004, 
for some notable exceptions). Certainly, a big factor for the 
limited success of cell chemistry approaches in this domain 
are their much higher computational costs. After all, abil- 
ity to define whole body parts algorithmically, e.g., through 
parameters of geometric primitives, is much more efficient 
than assembling them from a set of cells, both computation- 
ally and from the point of view of reduced search space. 

Nonetheless, despite their higher computational costs, we 
believe that approaches that embody the very ideas of arti- 
ficial life in the form of self organizing, decentralized as- 
sembly deserve further studies and in particular, attempts to 
scale them from what we would consider a proof of concept 
level (few dozens of cells) to producing useful and diverse 
designs consisting of hundreds and thousands of cells. 

The core ideas behind the approach presented in this work 
are not new: it can be considered a generic, cell-chemistry 
system, with cellular behavior driven by a neural network- 
like controller in every cell (see, e.g., Roggen and Federici, 
2004 for another example), whereas the method for creat- 
ing elastic animat bodies from multicellular structures has 
been previously explored by the first author (Joachimczak 
et al., 2013). However, since the system employed previ- 
ously was complex and computationally heavy, scaling it up 
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beyond a few dozens of cells or applying to more complex 
tasks proved difficult. In this work we have thus attempted to 
refine and distill core ideas into a much simpler system and 
demonstrate how a relatively straightforward, physics based 
multicellular development allows to evolve complex and di- 
verse morphologies of virtual animats built of hundreds of 
cells and exhibiting life-like gaits. 

The model 

The main computational cost of the approach we used pre- 
viously to evolve multicellular animats was related to the 
model of gene regulatory network (GRN) in which product 
concentrations would change in a continuous manner and 
which would be encoded in DNA-inspired genomes of arbi- 
trary length. Although such GRNs were demonstrated to be 
quite evolvable (Nicolau et al., 2010; Cussat-Blanc et al., 
2012; Joachimczak and Wrobel, 2010), frequent network 
updates and dense topologies resulting from this type of ge- 
netic encoding incurred high computational costs. To allow 
for evolution of more complex animats, we reapproached the 
problem with a simpler GRN model and refined physics, yet 
keeping the defining features of fine-grained, artificial de- 
velopment, so that we could use the system to investigate 
evolution of development in a biologically relevant manner. 
Hence, the body and the controller of an animat are the prod- 
uct of (i) progressive assembly of a multicellular structure 
by subsequent cellular divisions; (ii) all cells share a com- 
mon, GRN-like controller; (iii) yet perform independent de- 
cisions based on their local neighborhood and differing ac- 
tivities of their virtual genes. Animats are grown during 
developmental stage and evaluated during locomotion stage 
for their capability to produce gaits through expansion and 
contraction of body regions, a concept that has recently re- 
ceived increasing attention as physical implementations of 
such robots have become possible (Shepherd et al., 2011; 
Hiller and Lipson, 2010). 

In the following sections we provide description of the 
model and design choices, although given short space, lim- 
ited to the essential aspects of the approach. 

Development 

Developmental process begins with a single cell and pro- 
ceeds through subsequent cellular divisions. Cells are con- 
trolled by a simple abstraction of artificial GRN in the form 
of a recurrent neural network in which, to allow for richer 
regulatory logic, nodes can use different activation functions 
(from a prespecified set). The behavior of a cell depends 
both on external signals received by its network and net- 
work’s temporal state represented as activation of its nodes. 
Inputs to a cell represent external signals from environment 
(e.g., morphogens, bias) and outputs are used to interpret 
actions taken by the cell, such as division, death. We used 
a signed sigmoid as the default activation function, and lim- 
ited the range of values on output nodes (even if the function 
type underwent mutation) to < —1,1 >. 


Physics of development Development takes place in a 
continuous 2-D space, where cells are represented as discs 
and undergo elastic collisions simulated with springs that 
connect them. Cell’s physical state is defined by its posi- 
tion, its velocity, and orientation vector which determines 
the direction of division. Springs connect only the nearest 
neighbors and are determined dynamically, as the embryo 
grows. We use Delaunay triangulation to determine the con- 
nectivity between cells and then remove links longer than 
150% of cell’s diameter (to allow for non-convex shapes). 
The resting length of a spring is equal to the sum of attached 
cells’ radii. As this simple approach can however produce 
a disjoint structure (e.g., after cells in a central part of an 
elongated embryo die out), a spring between a pair of nodes 
is removed only when some other path between these two 
nodes can be found. Furthermore, having a lesser update 
cost, the underlying physics of development is iterated at a 
rate 10 times higher than the networks controlling cell be- 
havior. 

Morphogens Morphogen gradients have long been known 
to play a fundamental role in developmental process and, in 
particular, in establishing a basic body plan (Carroll et al., 
2004). In the experiments discussed in this paper, we pro- 
vided cells with direct and indirect positional information. 
The direct one was in the form of X and Y coordinate di- 
rectly fed as input to a network. The indirect information 
would come in the form of virtual maternal morphogens at 
prespecified positions in the environment. Depending on 
an experiment, corresponding network inputs would report 
to a cell either morphogen’ s concentration (decreasing with 
distance) or a gradient (direction towards the source of this 
morphogen). Additionally, to allow for a simple form of cell 
to cell communication, cells have 2 “morphogen” outputs, 
whose activations are accessible to their cellular neighbors. 
Through a 2 corresponding inputs, each cell has access to an 
averaged value of activation of these outputs in its neighbors. 

Cell division and death Whenever cell division occurs, a 
newly created cell receives a copy of original cell’s network, 
including its state, that is current node activations. From 
then, any change in the patterns of network activities is the 
result of symmetry being broken owing to the differences in 
external signals perceived by each of the cells. Division and 
death (apoptosis) occur when the activation level of the net- 
work’s node associated with respective function is found to 
be above a fixed threshold (0.8). The newly created cell is 
placed next to the original cell, in the direction determined 
by orientation vector of the original cell. Its angle is deter- 
mined by the state of the associated output node at the time 
of division. As the mechanism controlling orientation and 
timing of cell division has a major influence on the range 
of morphologies that can be achieved through development, 
we discuss two approaches we investigated in the results sec- 
tion. 
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Figure 1: Example snapshots from development of 2 em- 
bryos (blue cells) evolved to produce cross shape, overlaid 
on the target to which embryos would be compared during 
evaluation (gray), (a) the system allowed for unconstrained 
cellular divisions whenever an associated output crossed a 
threshold, the final shape is a result of repeated subtractive 
process: apoptosis removing excess cells; (b) cell divisions 
were constrained to non occupied space, evolved shape is a 
result of an additive assembly. Brightly colored cells have 
their division signal above the threshold. 


Finally, we chose to address a class of solutions that could 
emerge through developmental process that would be diffi- 
cult to interpret physically and costly to simulate because of 
their requirement of increased accuracy to maintain stable 
behavior, namely solutions in which some of the body re- 
gions would have zero thickness. This could happen when 
a single line of cells would grow out from the main body 
during development, in which case it would be represented 
as a chain of point masses attached to the animat. We ad- 
dressed this scenario by iteratively removing such cells at 
the end of developmental stage. A related case occurred if 
two larger body regions were found to be connected through 
a single cell or a chain of cells (a simplest example of such 
an individual would be 2 triangles sharing one vertex). We 
assigned the fitness value of 0 to such animats. 

To avoid self penetration of animat bodies, masses repre- 
senting cells would undergo elastic collisions with springs. 
Movement during locomotion stage was simulated using a 
custom soft-body engine built on top of Bullet Physics li- 
brary. As physics simulation is the most time consuming 
part of individual’s evaluation, we found it highly beneficial 
to employ a dynamic length of simulation step dt, which 
would have a larger default value but would decrease on 
demand, when high accelerations or node- spring collisions 
were detected. 


Termination of development To prevent trivial scenario 
in which cells divide in an uncontrolled manner until hard 
limit of embryo size is reached, we required development to 
self terminate by stopping both cellular divisions and deaths 
during last n steps of developmental stage. During evolu- 
tion, individuals that would not fulfill this criterion would be 
penalized by having their fitness values divided by a penalty 
constant. Additionally, we added a limit on the total number 
of cells that can be created during development of an embryo 
to be no larger than 4 times the maximum of cells allowed 
at a time. We did so to limit the occurrence of rather unre- 
alistic solutions we initially observed in which, despite the 
shape being stable, cells would be indefinitely created and 
destroyed. 

Soft-bodied animat model 

The morphology of an embryo in the final developmental 
step is used as a template for a soft-bodied animat that is 
then evaluated for its capability to produce gaits. The ani- 
mat is represented in the physics engine as another spring- 
mass system, with point masses located at cell centers and 
springs forming a triangular mesh. Springs are assigned de- 
fault resting lengths based on distances between cell centers 
at the end of developmental stage. Additionally, each tri- 
angular region has an equilibrium pressure (also determined 
at the end of development) and resists excessive compres- 
sion or stretching. Two examples of transformation from a 
developed embryo into a soft-bodied animat can be seen in 
Fig. 4. 


Locomotion Control is achieved in a distributed manner: 
each cell independently controls the lengths of its attached 
springs. After development is finished and locomotion stage 
begins, network controllers in cells simply continue to func- 
tion and communicate through morphogens as they did, 
however, their division/death outputs are now ignored, and 
the output responsible for actuation can increase or reduce 
resting lengths of springs attached to a given cell. The rest- 
ing length of a spring is modified according to the activa- 
tion of outputs in the two cells attached to the spring and 
equal to L — (1 ^4max(^i H - < ^ 2 ))-^ / o? where A max is a 
global parameter representing the maximum amplitude of 
change from one cell (A max = 0.15) and s i and 52 are cor- 
responding activations of each cell’s actuation output. Just 
as during the developmental stage, for performance reasons, 
the frequency of updates of networks in cells continues to 
be an order of magnitude lower than that of the underlying 
physics. To avoid jerky movements that would result from 
potentially sudden changes in the resting lengths of springs 
after each network update, we modify the resting lengths 
progressively, in between subsequent network updates. 

Genetic encoding and genetic algorithm 

To encode and evolve networks controlling animats’ cells 
we employed NEAT (neuroevolution of augmenting topolo- 
gies Stanley and Miikkulainen, 2002), which can be con- 
sidered one of the state of the art methods of evolving arti- 
ficial neural networks. In the NEAT method, genomes are 
represented as a list of nodes with their associated type (in- 
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Figure 2: Comparing evolvability of target morphologies 
while using two different modes of cellular division with 
cellular death (apoptosis) either enabled or disabled. Solid 
curves show medians of best individuals in series of exper- 
iments of each type, dashed curves show bootstrapped 95% 
confidence intervals. 


Figure 3: Comparing evolvability of animat gaits while us- 
ing two different modes of cellular division with cellular 
death (apoptosis) either enabled or disabled. Solid curves 
show medians of best individuals in series of experiments 
of each type, dashed curves show bootstrapped 95% confi- 
dence intervals. 


put, output, hidden), activation function (we allowed for sig- 
moidal, gaussian, step, linear, sine and abs functions) and a 
list of connections. The NEAT algorithm keeps track of in- 
novations history and uses it to perform crossover between 
genomes. It also uses fitness sharing approach with the goal 
of preserving diversity and protecting new solutions before 
they have to compete with the rest of the population. We 
used population sizes of 300 and runs of 2000 generations 
(body-controller coevolution) or 10 000 generations (evolu- 
tion of desired shapes). Initial population was created as a 
fully connected feed-forward network with a hidden layer 
and random weights. 

Results 

To verify the ability of the proposed approach to evolve 
structures made of hundreds of cells, we chose to first at- 
tempt evolving embryos that would be required to develop 
into a simple shape (such as a disc or a cross), using a fit- 
ness function that would reward similarity of the obtained 
morphology to the target shape. This allowed us to gain 
initial insight into how evolutionary process shapes devel- 
opment and to adjust physical constants so that development 
proceeds in a stable manner. Only then we have attempted 
coevolving morphologies and controllers for locomoting an- 
imats. 

Evolving desired morphologies 

To evolve embryos with desired shapes, we discretized tar- 
get shapes into pixels and used a straightforward fitness 
function defined as / = , where c was the count of pix- 

els that a shape consisted of, i the count of the shape’s pixels 
that were covered by the embryo at the end of developmen- 
tal process and o was the count of pixels occupied by cells 
outside the target shape. 

In our first attempt, similarly to the previous works 
(Joachimczak and Wrobel, 2012), we allowed cells to sim- 
ply divide whenever activation of the output associated with 


division crossed a threshold. Although we were able to ob- 
tain highly fit individuals for simple target shapes such as 
an ellipsoid or a cross, analysis of their developmental pro- 
cess revealed that it was rather simplistic: cells would tend 
to divide in synchrony at the maximum allowed frequency, 
with their orientation vectors hardly showing any organiza- 
tion or relevance to the target shape. Rather than a product 
of organized growth towards a desired shape, a good match 
of morphology to the target shape was found to be simply 
the result of apoptosis trimming excess cells after growth 
(Fig. la). As the developmental process in which there is 
little or no differentiation between cellular behavior did not 
seem as a good starting point for evolving complex animats, 
we pursued other approaches that could facilitate cells tak- 
ing control over timing and directionality of their divisions. 

Ultimately, we have introduced a simple modification to 
the division process: a cell would not divide in the direction 
that was already occupied by another cell (it could however 
divide if there was a small amount of space available, the 
physics would push obstructing cells to the sides). Assem- 
bling an embryo of a shape other than line of cells would 
now require active control over the direction and timing of 
cell division, thus enforcing emergence of differentiation in 
cellular behavior already at the very beginning of evolution. 
Another useful property of this mode of division is that due 
to the fact that nearby cells receive largely similar exter- 
nal signals, cells tend to grow off the main body in groups 
sharing similar orientation vectors, facilitating creation of 
animat’s protrusions. Shapes obtained in this manner had 
on average similar quality compared to the unconstrained 
approach (when using cross target shape, of the 20 runs, 
10 would produce a 4-armed shape, while remaining ones 
would result in 3- or 2-armed shapes), yet the developmental 
process would rely on a clearly more organized, progressive 
growth (Fig. lb). 

To quantitatively investigate the difference between the 
two approaches, we compared quality of solutions obtained 
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in repeated evolutionary runs using both methods. Surpris- 
ingly, the most fit individuals of all the runs were obtained 
using unconstrained divisions, although the median quality 
of these solutions was found to be lower (Fig. 2, red and 
blue curves). Since we hypothesized that the main reason 
unconstrained divisions can produce high fitness solutions 
is the ability to selectively remove cells at the end of de- 
velopment, we have performed the same comparison rerun- 
ning evolution with apoptosis disabled. High quality solu- 
tions with unconstrained development became entirely ab- 
sent, and the medians of fitness distributions of best individ- 
uals at the end of runs were clearly different and in favor of 
constrained development (p < 3.01 -9 , Wilcoxon two-tailed 
rank test; green and violet curves in Fig. 2). We interpret it 
as a confirmation that allowing for unconstrained divisions 
and apoptosis makes evolution focus its search on high qual- 
ity yet trivial and unlikely evolvable solutions, in which the 
activation of the output responsible for apoptosis is simply a 
direct function of cell’s spatial location. 

To see however if this observation carries from the evo- 
lution of directly specified morphologies to the evolution 
of soft-bodied animats, we have later performed an analo- 
gous set of experiments on the latter problem. The results 
do exhibit similar pattern (Fig. 3). Although when apop- 
tosis was enabled, the observed higher median quality of 
solutions obtained in experiments using constrained divi- 
sion was not confirmed to be significantly different from 
unconstrained division (p = 0.09), the difference was sig- 
nificant when apoptosis was disabled (p < 9.63 -4 ). Fur- 
thermore, visual analysis of individuals obtained with un- 
constrained cellular divisions also suggests that even with 
apoptosis enabled, their shapes would tend to be simpler 
and more convex. This also explains why this mode of divi- 
sion produces higher fitness individuals during the first few 
hundreds generations: before the constrained developmen- 
tal process evolves enough control over cellular divisions 
to produce useful morphologies, unconstrained development 
has already discovered many largely circular morphologies 
that can move. Yet, this bias for convexity makes it harder 
to discover more complex solutions later on. 

All animats in the experiments discussed later in the paper 
were therefore evolved using constrained cellular divisions. 

Evolving soft-bodied animats 

We evolved individuals for their ability to produce gaits in 
a 2 dimensional environment with gravity, with fitness func- 
tion corresponding to the distance traveled during the length 
of the locomotion stage. Evaluation would proceed by first 
developing an embryo during developmental stage, convert- 
ing it to a soft-bodied animat and simulating its behavior 
during locomotion stage. Coevolving controllers with un- 
constrained morphologies posed however a set of additional 
challenges that needed to be addressed, so that the genetic 
algorithm would avoid certain local minima. 






Figure 4: Examples of two developmental processes lead- 
ing to creation of the animats seen in Fig. 5ab. The last 
frame of each sequence shows morphology after the em- 
bryo is converted into a soft-bodied animat. Figure videos: 
http://youtu.be/Q6XXohgPP4A, http://youtu.be/! c- V- ttMIZI 


Fitness function In particular, the most straightforward 
approach of calculating displacement of individual’s center 
of mass during locomotion stage was found to not work well 
and to be very deceptive for evolutionary search. The prime 
cause of that was the fact that physical environment of the 
locomotion phase differs from the developmental phase by 
the presence of gravity. Enabling gravity at the beginning 
of simulation thus causes animat to first compress under its 
own weight. If displacement of the center of mass was used 
as a fitness function, evolution was found to quickly ex- 
ploit this by focusing evolutionary search on vertically elon- 
gated structures that collapse and produce horizontal dis- 
placement by bouncing of the ground in often spectacular, 
yet not particularly useful ways: clearly, it is easier to dis- 
cover genomes that produce elongated, vertical morpholo- 
gies than individuals that can coordinate their actuation well 
enough to produce some movement. An obvious solution 
of giving an animat a certain fixed time to equilibrate did 
not entirely solve the problem either, as the genetic algo- 
rithm turned out to be very successful in discovering vertical 
structures that can balance themselves for even long periods 
of time and start collapsing exactly after this fixed period of 
time. In the end, we addressed this problem twofold. Firstly, 
we enabled drag, proportional to the speed squared, to act on 
the nodes during equilibrating. This largely eliminated ex- 
ploitation of physics with tall animats that reach very high 
speeds and forces when collapsing under gravity. Secondly, 
we would start actual evaluation of the motion only after the 
center of mass was determined to be immovable (within a 
precision of a set threshold) for a certain number of steps. 

Guiding the exploration of the search space towards indi- 
viduals capable of any locomotion was yet another problem 
that required special attention. As we wanted to avoid in- 
troducing bias on the search by using handcrafted seed indi- 
vidual, we attempted to start evolutionary process with sim- 
ple randomized genomes. A random network is not how- 
ever guaranteed to make the first cell divide at all, and even 
if it does so, the resulting morphology is not likely to dis- 
play any actuation. This essentially means that an individual 
that does not even start divisions and a potentially promising 
morphology with pronounced appendages, but incapable of 
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(b) “monkey”, 254 cells, moves right 


h x A A J 4 

(c) “biped”, 253 cells, moves left 

* <+ -#* 

(d) “kangaro”, 210 cells, moves right 


(e) large animat, 350 cells (f) large animat, 484 cells 

Figure 5 : Motion snapshots of example obtained soft bod- 
ied animats. Colors show actuation: red - spring resting 
lengths are increased, blue - decreased, white - they are at 
their default, initial lengths. Figure videos: http://youtu.be/ 
7y8HixKB08g 

actuation, would both have the same zero fitness assigned. 
To help search algorithm differentiate between these two 
cases, we have introduced these simple measures: genomes 
that would produce a valid multicellular embryo that termi- 
nates its development would receive a base fitness of 0.1. 
On top of that, a small reward (up to 0.1) would be added 
if the outputs controlling the resting length of springs would 
change their value during evaluation, proportionally to the 
amount of actuation. Only then, the reward corresponding 
to the actual displacement of animat’s center of mass would 
be added on top of these basic rewards. This allowed to fo- 
cus evolutionary search on individuals potentially capable of 
movement early on. 

Evolved animats Having addressed the above issues, we 
found the system to produce surprisingly rich and efficient 
morphologies with relative ease, with almost all runs result- 
ing in animats exhibiting gaits. A few examples of more 
interesting individuals are shown in Fig. 5 and the quality 
of their gaits can perhaps be best judged through the sup- 
plementary videos linked from the figure. Observed mor- 
phologies include clearly ”2-legged” creatures (Fig. 5abc) 
as well as ”l-legged” jumpers (Fig. 5d) or creatures with a 
’’tail” (Fig. 5bf). Occasionally, circular, rolling individuals 
were also observed (albeit not shown here). Most impor- 
tantly, it was common for the animats to evolve some forms 
of appendages to support their body and, in difference from 


our previous work, appendages were not limited to a single 
cell or a few cells, but were clearly pronounced structures 
growing out of the main body and sometimes consisting of 
dozens of cells. Developmental process was also observed to 
be much more sophisticated than in our previous work, with 
differential growth rates in different body regions and oc- 
casional use of apoptosis (two examples of self assembling 
embryos are shown in Fig. 4). Patterns of cellular actuation 
would also often be differentiated spatially along the body, 
making cells contract and expand in a non trivially organized 
manner (e.g., Fig. 5d). 

The animats shown in Fig. 5 abed were evolved with a 256 
cells limit and were found to grow up to the higher end of 
allowed sizes. We expected this, given there was no cost 
of actuation and the fitness was an absolute measure of dis- 
tance (i.e., not in relation to the body size), putting small 
individuals at disadvantage. We have also attempted evolv- 
ing animats with a 1024 cell limit and have observed some 
larger solutions (Fig. 5ef), though the animats would often 
struggle to actuate under their increased weight and decrease 
in size as the evolution progressed, an issue we think is not 
so much a limitation of the system’s scalability but rather 
requires readjusting physical constants that control the elas- 
ticities of springs and the amplitude of actuation. 

Optimizing for material use Energy efficient gaits of bi- 
ological animals are not only the result of work performed 
by actuators (muscles), but also body’s ability to effectively 
convert kinetic energy into potential and elastic energy and 
vice versa, leading to motion patterns strikingly different 
from movements typically associated with robots, where 
movement is driven by actuators setting, e.g., precise an- 
gles of every joint. Creating animats out of elastic, com- 
pressible materials offers rich opportunities to invent effi- 
cient motion patterns that rely on converting kinetic energy 
into elastic energy and vice versa (as also recently explored 
in Cheney et al., 2013). As a trivial modification of the 
system we allowed one of the outputs to specify whether 
a cell is passive ( activation < 0) or capable of actuation 
(activation >= 0). We have then modified the fitness func- 
tion, so that it promotes reduced number of actuating cells. 
As a reward for reducing the use of actuators, the fitness 
component previously calculated directly based on the dis- 
placement of the center of mass, could now be increased up 
to twofold (though the maximum reward would only happen 
if a single cell was used for actuation). From the single pre- 
liminary experiment we performed, 5 of the 10 evolutionary 
runs resulted in animats that reduced their use of actuating 
material and relied on the elasticity of the rest of the body 
to produce motion patterns. Examples of their morphologies 
are shown in Fig. 6. 

Evolution of developmentally plastic animats One of 

the main reasons behind the creation of a system that ex- 
plicitly simulates multicellular development to evolve ani- 
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Figure 6: Four individuals obtained using fitness function 
rewarding both the distance and reduced use of active ma- 
terial. Red: cells capable of actuation, blue: passive elas- 
tic material. Videos of individuals in motion: http://youtu.be/ 
VcCITGITWkg 

mat morphologies is to further our understanding of the re- 
lationship between development and evolution, by perform- 
ing relevant evolutionary experiments in silico. In particular, 
we are interested in investigating the plasticity of animal de- 
velopment, both on the evolutionary level and of a single 
individual. The latter phenomenon, developmental plastic- 
ity, is understood as the capability of developmental process 
to take a different course and produce different phenotypes, 
each fine-tuned to a different state of environment they ex- 
pect to find themselves (known as morphs, see e.g., Gilbert 
and Epel, 2008 for examples). 

As a preliminary evaluation of the capability of the pre- 
sented system to produce developmentally plastic animats, 
we have introduced a new type of external signal and a sec- 
ond type of environment, in which horizontal surface is re- 
placed with a slope. Each individual was then evaluated 
twice, once in each of the environments. Whether an in- 
dividual would be evaluated on a sloped or on a horizontal 
surface was then signaled by a value of 1 or 0 of the ex- 
ternal signal, from the beginning of the developmental pro- 
cess. The fitness of every individual was then calculated 
as a square root of the product of fitnesses obtained in the 
two scenarios. The component fitness was calculated as in 
previously described experiments, with the exception that 
only animats moving right would receive a non zero fitness 
(as otherwise they would be rewarded for rolling down the 
slope). Although we were able to obtain some develop- 
mentally plastic animats which would produce 2 different 
phenotypes for each of the two environments, starting the 
evolutionary process became much more difficult, as find- 
ing individuals capable of moving up the slope even slightly 
without having previously invented some gait, was unlikely. 
Most of individuals in the early generations, even if capable 
of some minimal displacement on a flat surface, on a slope 
would simply collapse to a side, resulting in no displace- 
ment reward assigned and effectively random exploration of 
the genome space. Better results were obtained when we 
modified the fitness function so that individuals were first 
evolved to produce a gait on a horizontal surface, and then, 
since generation 500 until generation 2000, we progressively 
increased the angle of the slope until its target value. Fig. 7 
shows an example of 2 individuals (their two morphs) ob- 
tained in this way. 



(a) (b) 


Figure 7: Two examples of developmentally plastic animats. 
Each animat in the pair is encoded by the same genome, 
which produces a different phenotype for a horizontal and 
sloped environment. Color indicates deviation of spring 
resting length at the time snapshots were taken. Figure 
videos, including development: http://youtu.be/lgbe2QbU0as 

Conclusions and future work 

In this work we have investigated the feasibility of apply- 
ing fine-grained multicellular development to coevolve mor- 
phologies and controllers of virtual robots whose bodies 
consist of hundreds rather than dozens of independent com- 
ponents, i.e. cells. We did so by attempting to scale up 
the ideas introduced in our prior work, which however re- 
quired us to reapproach the problem to facilitate growth of 
more complex structures. Ultimately, this allowed us to 
find out that a relatively simple developmental system em- 
ploying neural networks as cell controllers, coupled with an 
improved approach to cellular division and simulated soft- 
bodied physics is all that is needed to enable evolution of 
much more complex and diverse forms. 

We see the richness of morphologies and gaits that 
emerged in our experiments as an example of still largely un- 
tapped potential of multicellular development in the domain 
of morphology-controller coevolution. Naturally, when it 
comes to simply designing a robot, employing higher level 
abstractions of development, where components can be de- 
fined by geometric primitives instead of having to be assem- 
bled through a coordinated action of dozens of cells, would 
outperform our approach when it comes to computational 
complexity, especially if 3 dimensions were to be consid- 
ered. Nonetheless, since this is not how the most evolvable 
system known so far, i.e., biological development works, we 
are willing to argue for the importance of pursuing evolv- 
able cell-level abstractions of development, as a way to ad- 
vance our understanding of development and its evolution. 
We thus plan to investigate further what aspects of the sys- 
tem facilitate evolvability and, in particular, lead to emer- 
gence of genotype-phenotype mappings in which relatively 
small changes in the genomes can lead to organized high 
level changes, such as enlargement or cloning of a whole 
body structure (see Doursat, 2009 for an example of such a 
system). 

Finally, having shown the capability of the system to 
evolve developmentally plastic animats, we plan to inves- 
tigate this aspect of development further, by analyzing how 
a single genotype-phenotype mapping diverges into two or 
more phenotypes (morphs) (see e.g., Palmer, 2012, for a re- 
cent discussion of the postulated hypotheses). Another form 
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of developmental plasticity that can be explored with this 
system is the capability of producing metamorphic individ- 
uals which, when triggered, can convert one phenotype into 
another, a phenomenon displayed by a wide variety of or- 
ganisms that undergo staged life cycles in different envi- 
ronments (e.g., amphibians). From an engineering point of 
view, such artificial systems could be seen as a variant of 
evolutionary design, where instead of evolving single solu- 
tion to the posed problem, genomes are evolved to encode 
a group or a continuum of solutions, each best adapted to a 
different variation of a given problem. 
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Abstract 

The ESP method for evolving virtual creatures (Lessin et al., 
2013) consisted of an encapsulation mechanism to preserve 
learned skills, a human-designed syllabus to build higher- 
level skills by combining lower-level skills systematically, 
and a pandemonium mechanism to resolve conflicts between 
encapsulated skills in a single creature’s brain. Previous work 
with ESP showed that it is possible to evolve much more com- 
plex behavior than before, even when fundamental morphol- 
ogy (i.e., skeletal segments and joints) was evolved only for 
the first skill. This paper introduces a more general form of 
ESP in which full morphological development can continue 
beyond the first skill, allowing creatures to adapt their mor- 
phology to multiple tasks. This extension increases the vari- 
ety and quality of evolved creature results significantly, while 
maintaining the original ESP system’s ability to incremen- 
tally develop complex behaviors from a sequence of simpler 
learning tasks. In the future, this method should make it pos- 
sible to build EVCs with complex and believable behavior. 

Introduction 

Since their introduction two decades ago by Sims (1994), 
evolved virtual creatures (or EVCs ; Figure 1) have had a sig- 
nificant impact on multiple fields, including graphics, evo- 
lutionary computation, artificial life, and robotics (Shim and 
Kim, 2003; Lehman and Stanley, 2011; Miconi, 2008; Lip- 
son and Pollack, 2000). But despite their many incarna- 
tions in the intervening years, their behaviors have not grown 
more complex. Sims’ original work demonstrated light fol- 
lowing. This level of complexity has been approximately 
matched multiple times since (Miconi, 2008; Pilat and Ja- 
cob, 2010), but was never clearly exceeded until the ESP 
system of Lessin et al. (2013). ESP was shown to construct 
EVC behaviors approximately twice as complex as any seen 
before, measured as the number of discriminable behaviors 
in the creature’s repertoire. Moreover, in principle there 
is no upper limit on behavioral complexity yet established 
within this new framework. 

The ESP system is named for its three principal 
components -encapsulation, syllabus , and pandemonium- 
defined as follows: 



(a) Initial locomoting creature. (b) Heavy smashing arms. 


(c) Smashing flail arms. (d) Jump with anti-tip limbs. 



(e) Smashing tail, stabilizers. (f) Jump with heavier body. 


Figure 1: Adapting EVC morphology to multiple tasks, (a) 
A creature adapted for locomotion. From this creature, crea- 
tures (b) through (f) were evolved using the extended ESP 
method described in this paper. Each of them has devel- 
oped a new technique (with corresponding morphological 
changes) for accomplishing an additional task-in this case, 
delivering a strike to the ground-while still maintaining the 
ability to perform the initial skill (locomotion) to prescribed 
levels. In the original ESP system, these secondary adapta- 
tions would have been impossible. 

• Once a new skill is learned, it can be encapsulated , which 
preserves that ability and makes it easily accessible to fu- 
ture evolution. 
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• A human-designed syllabus is used to direct the sequen- 
tial acquisition of these component skills toward the larger 
goal of achieving new, more complex behaviors, building 
up hierarchically from simpler ones. 

• A pandemonium- like mechanism (Selfridge, 1958) is em- 
ployed to resolve conflicts between competing encapsu- 
lated skills in the increasingly complex brain. 

The initial ESP implementation did achieve its goal of 
breaking the behavioral-complexity barrier for EVCs. How- 
ever, it applied only to a significantly restricted case-one in 
which some of the most important morphological changes 
(those to the creature’s skeletal segments and joints) were 
prohibited after the first skill’s evolution was complete. 
(Note, however, that muscle drives and photoreceptors- 
described below-could continue to be evolved throughout 
all evolutionary stages, even in the original system, since 
they can be added without disrupting existing abilities.) 

This is a serious limitation. For example, what if a crea- 
ture is evolved for an initial skill such as locomotion, then is 
asked to adapt to a largely orthogonal skill such as reaching 
up to a high target? That creature may or may not have the 
required morphological capacity for performing the second 
task, as determined only by the accidents of evolution. 

This paper introduces a significantly extended version of 
ESP, in which a retesting and reconciliation scheme replaces 
previous absolute limitations on morphological evolution. 
Morphology is thus fully evolved to suit the requirements 
of more than just a single skill. 

In the following sections, this new ESP implementation is 
described. The results demonstrate a significant increase in 
the useful variety and quality of evolved creatures, while the 
ability to incrementally develop complex behaviors from a 
sequence of simpler learning tasks is maintained. 

The Underlying EVC Implementation 

Both the ESP implementation of Lessin et al. (2013)-called 
original ESP in this paper-and its improvement that is pre- 
sented in later sections-called extended E’S'P-were built on 
a reimplementation of Sims’ original work (1994) that will 
be referred to as the underlying EVC implementation. That 
underlying EVC system-along with some important novel 
extensions-is described in the balance of this section, and a 
representative sample of its results is shown in Figure 2. 

Evolutionary Algorithm 

A conventional evolutionary algorithm is used, with elitism, 
fitness-proportionate selection, and rank selection (Mitchell, 
1998). In addition, the most challenging tasks employ shap- 
ing (Urzelai et al., 1998; Gomez and Miikkulainen, 1997). 
Fitness is evaluated in a physically simulated virtual envi- 
ronment implemented with NVIDIA PhysX. 



Figure 2: Typical results from the underlying EVC system. 
These examples were all evolved to complete a forward lo- 
comotion task — a common baseline result for EVCs. 

Morphology 

As in Sims’ original work, creature morphology is described 
by a graph-based genotype, with graph nodes representing 
body segments, and graph edges representing joints between 
segments By starting at the root and traversing the graph’s 
edges, the phenotype is expressed. Reflexive edges as well 
as multiple edges between the same node pair are allowed, 
making it possible to define recursive and repeated body 
substructures easily. In addition, as in Sims’ work, reflec- 
tion of body parts as well as body symmetry are made easily 
accessible to evolution, with only a single mutation required 
to produce each of them. In this implementation, all PhysX 
primitives are available for use as body segments: boxes, 
spheres, and capsules. Joints between segments may be of 
most of the types offered by PhysX, specifically: fixed, rev- 
olute, spherical, prismatic, and cylindrical. In contrast to the 
typical technique of separately evolving explicit joint limits, 
most limitations on joint movement are provided implicitly 
by creature structure through natural collisions between ad- 
jacent segments. 

In addition to the typical segments and joints, the imple- 
mentation of the underlying EVC system also evolves mus- 
cle drives and photoreceptors, as described below. 

Muscles 

In a break with traditional evolved virtual creature systems, 
which typically use forces exerted directly at joints, the un- 
derlying EVC system of this paper uses simulated muscles 
as actuators. Each muscle ((b) in Figure 3) is defined by 
two attachment points on adjacent segments, along with a 
maximum strength value. In simulation, the muscle is im- 
plemented as a spring, with muscle activation modifying the 
spring constant. In addition to acting as an effector, each 
muscle also produces a proprioceptive feedback signal based 
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Figure 3: Photoreceptors (a) and muscles (b) bring sens- 
ing and actuation to creatures in the underlying EVC sys- 
tem. For both, function depends upon placement, so creature 
form develops meaningfully as capabilities are evolved. 

on its current length. For each muscle, two nodes are added 
to the brain: one that accepts an input to set the muscle’s ac- 
tivation, and another that makes the muscle’s proprioceptive 
output signal available to the rest of the brain. Muscle drives 
benefit EVCs in several ways: they can be used even on crea- 
tures without joints; they only need to exist where they are 
useful, not at every degree of freedom of every joint; and 
they have the potential to embody some degree of control 
intelligence, with benefits for both aesthetics and the reduc- 
tion of cognitive load (Lessin et al., 2014). 

Photoreceptors 

For tasks involving light sensing, creatures are allowed to 
develop simple photoreceptors ((a) in Figure 3), defined only 
by a direction from the center of their parent segment. This 
direction indicates a location on the creature’s surface as 
well as an orientation for the receptor. The signal produced 
by the receptor is determined by light strength, distance, oc- 
clusion, and the difference between the direction to the light 
and the sensor’s orientation. Multiple lights are allowed. For 
each photoreceptor in the body, a corresponding brain node 
is added which makes the receptor’s output signal available 
to the rest of the brain. 

Control 

In a manner which is again very similar to that of Sims, 
creature control is provided by a brain composed of a set 
of nodes connected by wires (as in Figure 5 a). Nodes re- 
ceive varying numbers of input wires, and use their inputs to 
compute an output value (always in the range [0,1]) which 
may be sent to other wires. Signals originate from sensors 
in the body as well as certain types of internal brain nodes, 
travel through the network of internal nodes and wires, and 
ultimately control the operation of actuators (muscles) in the 
physically simulated body. For each step of physical simu- 
lation, control signals move one step through the brain. 


In addition to the special node types for muscles and 
photoreceptors (described above) and for encapsulation (de- 
scribed in the Encapsulation subsection), the following 
node types are allowed: sinusoidal, complement, constant, 
scale, multiply, divide, sum, difference, derivative, thresh- 
old, switch, delay, and absolute difference. 

The Original ESP System 



Figure 4: The body and brain of a creature evolved using 
the original ESP system. This creature achieved a level of 
behavioral complexity approximately double the state of the 
art. In addition to following a light, it was able to attack it or 
flee from it, as part of a hierarchical fight-or-flight behavior. 

The original ESP system (Lessin et al., 2013) consists of 
three elements added to the underlying EVC system: encap- 
sulation, syllabus, and pandemonium. In this section, each 
of these components is described in detail. 1 

Encapsulation 

The first important element of the ESP system is a mecha- 
nism to encapsulate newly learned skills (Figure 5). This el- 
ement accomplishes two important goals: It ensures that pre- 
viously learned skills (and the body components on which 
they rely) are preserved, and it makes these skills easily ac- 
cessible to future evolutionary development. 

Figure 5 a depicts a brain evolved for forward locomotion, 
and Figure 5b shows the result of encapsulating it. First, the 
nodes that compute the old skill have been preserved and 

'For a video overview, see: http://youtu.be/dRLNnJlT8rY 
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(a) Before encapsulation. 



(b) After encapsulation 
(with new nodes shaded). 

Figure 5: Encapsulation. The automated encapsulation of 
an evolved skill — in this case, forward locomotion — ensures 
that it will persist throughout future evolution, while also 
allowing it to be easily activated as a unit by future skills. 



Figure 6: An example syllabus as a graph. Graph nodes rep- 
resent individual subskills to be learned, directed edges indi- 
cate dependency between subskills, and the numbering indi- 
cates a proposed learning order that satisfies the dependency 
requirements. Pandemonium relationships are indicated by 
dashed red lines. The shaded nodes (called leaf nodes) af- 
fect only the body, rather than other nodes, and constitute the 
focus of the extended ESP system discussed in this paper. 


locked (meaning that they have been marked to disallow any 
changes by future evolution). Second, a new multiply node 
has been inserted into every output wire leaving the encapsu- 
lated skill. The internals of the skill will continue to function 
as before, always trying to perform their forward locomo- 
tion task, but now, a second signal sent to each new multiply 
node will modify those outgoing forward-locomotion con- 
trol signals, scaling them by a number in [0,1]. Third, a sin- 
gle controlling node (called a sigma node for its function as 
a summation of zero or more inputs) is added, which sends 
its output to all of the new multiply nodes. So for each signal 
Si leaving a node in the forward locomotion skill (such 
as the complement node), the new signal after encapsulation 
(s') is computed as s' = crsi where cr is the output of the 
controlling sigma node. 

Now, with encapsulation complete, the entire forward lo- 
comotion skill can be activated and deactivated as a unit by 
using the controlling sigma node just as if it were a single 
muscle in the creature’s body. (Incidentally, note that this 
brain’s actual muscle nodes have been hidden behind addi- 
tional sigma nodes to allow future evolution to share control 
over them when appropriate.) 

With the ability to preserve completed skills for easy fu- 
ture access, the next issue is how they may be acquired in 
sequence to achieve a larger learning objective. 


Syllabus 

While it is certainly possible for human students to learn 
a complicated topic independently, even advanced learners 
would be expected to develop further and with greater ease 
with the benefit of an expert-designed syllabus. The syl- 
labus acts as a sequence of landmarks through the space of 
possible solutions, decomposing the larger learning task into 
a succession of more manageable steps between these way- 
points. 

In the ESP system, the syllabus consists of an ordered 
sequence of fitness goals used to reach the ultimate, larger 
goal. This collection of intermediate goals (each one defined 
by a fitness function) is designed by a human expert with the 
aim of making attainable goals more reliably learnable, and 
bringing previously unattained goals within reach. 

For example, assume that you want to evolve a virtual 
creature with some of the behavioral complexity demon- 
strated in an internet cat video. 2 Rather than simply drifting 
smoothly toward a target, this creature might run to the tar- 
get, then strike it, and perhaps even run away if the target is 
perceived as threatening. Without a syllabus, a single fitness 
test evaluating such a complex collection of skills might be 
constructed, but evolutionary progress would be unlikely. 

2 E.g.: “THE BEST CAT VIDEO YOU’LL EVER SEE” [sic], 
http ://y outu.be/20mrEtabOLM 
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Consider, instead, how this complex behavioral goal 
could be broken down into an ordered sequence of smaller 
learning tasks. The clearly achievable goal of locomotion 
will be the first target. The ability to turn left and the abil- 
ity to turn right are of a similarly manageable difficulty, and 
will be attempted next. Then, with left and right turns mas- 
tered, and the ability to develop photoreceptors, it is rela- 
tively straightforward to maintain orientation toward a light 
source. And with the ability to face a light and the ability to 
move forward, navigating to that light might be a similarly 
achievable goal. Proceeding in this manner, a knowledge- 
able human designer might produce a sequence of subskills 
to be learned. Each subskill would be attainable with ba- 
sic EVC methods, and earlier subskills would serve to make 
later skills easier to learn. 

This information may be conveniently summarized in a 
graph, encompassing subskills to be learned, dependency 
between subskills, learning order, and pandemonium, as 
seen in Figure 6. In fact, the syllabus in this figure was used 
by Lessin et al. (2013) to produce the creature illustrated in 
Figure 4. This creature achieved a level of behavioral com- 
plexity approximately double the state of the art for evolved 
virtual creatures at that time. More specifically, not only 
was it able to move to a light target, as previous creatures 
had done, but also strike the target upon reaching it, and 
flee from the target when it became dangerous, doubling the 
complexity of behaviors in prior work. 

At this point, a complex skill can be broken into smaller 
subskills, and those subskills can be cumulatively acquired, 
but a potential problem still remains: How are competing 
signals from the multiple sub-brains within a single creature 
resolved? 

Pandemonium 

Consider the following example based on the syllabus graph 
of Figure 6. A creature evolved through this syllabus will 
ultimately have parts of its brain devoted to both left and 
right turns. But it seems unlikely that both of these abili- 
ties should ever be used at the same time. So the syllabus 
designer might place the left and right-turn skills in a pan- 
demonium relationship with each other (Selfridge, 1958), 
meaning that whichever one is most active at any given mo- 
ment will be allowed to send its output at full strength, and 
the other will have its output entirely suppressed. Under a 
system like this, sub-brains within the creature can compete 
for overall control, with little risk of sabotaging the useful- 
ness of the entire brain’s function. In Figure 6, a full set of 
pandemonium relationships is indicated by red dashed lines 
between subskill nodes. 

Although this original ESP system achieved more com- 
plex behavior than before, body segments and joints could 
not continue to adapt beyond the first skill’s completion. In 
the next section, a more general form of the ESP system is 
described that makes this possible. 


The Extended ESP System: 

Adapting Morphology to Multiple Tasks 

In this section, a new version of ESP is described with ex- 
tended evolution of morphology. 

Replacing Morphological Constraints with 
Retesting 

The initial implementation of the ESP system enforced strict 
limits on morphological changes after the completion of the 
first skill: Although changes to muscles and photorecep- 
tors were allowed, segments and joints were fixed. Due to 
this constraint, previously learned skills could be expected 
to work reliably throughout the syllabus-based construction. 
On the other hand, this limitation makes it difficult to de- 
velop certain abilities later. For example, a creature may 
succeed in developing forward locomotion and the ability 
to turn left, but — due to the construction of a certain joint 
evolved for locomotion — be unable to learn to turn right, 
even after many generations of evolution. 

Luckily, this limitation was undertaken only to make an 
initial success in the original system easier to achieve. It can 
be removed simply by expanding and modifying the fitness 
evaluations applied during learning: Instead of locking seg- 
ments and joints after the first skill is developed, successive 
skills could be allowed to change these attributes, as long 
as new testing shows that such changes will not invalidate 
earlier abilities. 

However, such an increase in testing threatens to make an 
already computationally demanding problem significantly 
more difficult, especially because the system is intended to 
be open ended. Assuming n skills and one independent test 
for each skill, full retesting of all previous skills at each step 
of the syllabus would produce an 0(n 2 ) growth in the re- 
quired testing, instead of the current linear growth. 

Fortunately, the retesting can be considerably reduced by 
focusing it where it matters. Consider again the syllabus 
graph shown in Figure 6. The skills that have a direct influ- 
ence on the creature’s body are shaded, and will be referred 
to as leaf skills. These are: forward locomotion, left 
turn, RIGHT TURN, and strike. Once these skills are suc- 
cessfully established, the remaining non-leaf skills can be 
evolved independently (in an order that meets dependency 
requirements), without the need for any retesting. This ap- 
proach stops the 0(n 2 ) growth in testing requirements sig- 
nificantly earlier than would otherwise be possible-in the 
syllabus of Figure 6, for example, after four skills instead of 
10 (assuming all leaf skills are learned first). 

New ESP Algorithm 

This subsection describes the implementation of the new, 
more general form of the ESP algorithm, taking advantage 
of the leaf skills. The method is comprised of two stages. 
The first stage consists of a fixed number of generations dur- 
ing which the new skill’s control and body evolves, as de- 
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scribed in Algorithm 1 . During this stage, existing encapsu- 
lated skills in the brain do not change, but if any morpho- 
logical changes reduce these skills’ fitness beyond a preset 
limit, the creature will be marked as unfit. In this way, the 
new skill is given free rein to adapt the body to its needs, pro- 
vided that sufficient ability in all existing skills is retained. 

The second stage runs for a fixed number of generations 
for each of the old skills, during which the morphology is 
temporarily locked-ensuring that the abilities achieved by 
the new primary skill are preserved-and each of the already 
existing skills gets a chance to reconcile itself to the new 
body (Algorithm 2). Since the morphology is fixed, these 
skills can develop completely independently-each skill can 
adapt to the new body, without degrading any of the other 
skills in the brain. 

Proceeding in this manner, this extension of the ESP al- 
gorithm allows new leaf skills to seek their own adaptations 
to morphology as well as control, with a reasonable expec- 
tation that-as in the old system-existing skills will be main- 
tained, allowing abilities to accumulate incrementally as in 
the original ESP. 


Algorithm 1: Full evolution of morphology and control 
for new skill s'. 

l foreach generation do 

2 

foreach individual in the population do 

3 


mutate morphology; 

4 


mutate control for new skill s'; 

5 


foreach existing skill s do 

6 



evaluate fitness for s; 

7 



if fitness for s has decreased significantly 




then 

8 




set individual fitness to 0; 

9 




proceed to next individual; 

10 



end 

11 


end 


12 


evaluate fitness for s'; 

13 


set individual fitness to fitness for s'; 

14 

end 



15 

produce new population from existing one; 


16 end 


Algorithm 2: Reconciling existing skills to body 
changes made for new skill s'. 

1 foreach existing skill s do 

2 I foreach generation do 


3 


foreach individual in the population do 

4 



mutate control for skill s; 

5 



evaluate fitness for s; 

6 



set individual fitness to fitness for s; 

7 


end 

8 


produce new population from existing one; 

9 

end 


io end 




Results 

The experiments demonstrate the advantages of the contin- 
uing morphological evolution enabled by the extended ESP 


algorithm. In the first subsection ( Strike Results ), an experi- 
ment from the original ESP system is reproduced in the ex- 
tended ESP system, with dramatically different results. In 
the second subsection {High-Reach Results), a learning chal- 
lenge designed to highlight the extended system’s advan- 
tages is presented, and detailed benefits are described. Note 
that, while extended ESP maintains original ESP’s ability 
to construct complex hierarchical behaviors, that ability is 
inherited largely without modification in the new system. 
Therefore, the experiments in this paper are used instead 
to demonstrate the extended system’s success in more chal- 
lenging applications that were impossible in the original sys- 
tem. Video illustrating both of these result sections can be 
viewed online. 3 

Strike Results 

An important part of the original ESP system’s primary ex- 
perimental result was to add a strike behavior to a locomot- 
ing creature (toward the larger goal of developing a complex 
fight-or- flight behavior). In this section, that portion of the 
old experiment is reproduced in the extended system, and a 
broad range of novel strategies and morphological changes 
is observed. 

Strike in Original ESP Figure la depicts a creature 
evolved for locomotion in the underlying EVC system 
(which is common to both the original and extended ver- 
sions of ESP). In original ESP, that creature consistently 
solved the challenge of producing a striking behavior by us- 
ing its existing skeletal structure to either jump up and down 
or smash the ground with its limbs, without any opportunity 
to explore the potential for new strategies or better adap- 
tation that might result from continuing full morphological 
development. 

Strike in Extended ESP When the morphology is al- 
lowed to continue to evolve, however, new strategies become 
possible, and even old strategies may be better executed with 
morphological changes adapted to their specific needs. The 
extended ESP system develops a variety of such solutions, 
as can be seen in Figures lb through If. 

High-Reach Results 

The second experiment was designed to highlight the bene- 
fits of the extended ESP system over the old implementation. 
Specifically, a selection of three different locomoting crea- 
tures was evolved to learn the additional skill of reaching 
for a high target, and the subsequent differences of results 
for the original and extended ESP implementations were ex- 
amined in detail. The extended ESP system led to two types 
of improvements: 1) increased diversity of results, and 2) 
increased numerical fitness. 


3 http ://y outu.be/fy Vr7 gdGEPE 
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(a) Tipping, long new limbs. (b) Push-up, extended limbs. 



(c) Telescoping limbs. (d) Telescoping, anti-tip limbs. 



(e) Tip with enlarged limbs. (f) Jump, swing extensions up. 


Figure 7: Greater variety through continued morphology 
evolution. The locomoting creature of Figure la was fur- 
ther evolved using the extended ESP system to adapt to a 
high-reach task. The results demonstrate the potential of 
continued morphology evolution to produce a great degree 
of useful variety. 


Greater Variety The locomoting creature of Figure la 
was evolved toward the new high-reach goal, using both the 
original and the extended ESP implementation. 

In the original ESP system, only two strategies were ob- 
served, within which the results were extremely uniform. 
Using morphology unchanged from the original locomotion 
result, all such creatures developed to either jump as high as 
possible, or reach a limb up by tipping over onto the other 
limb. In both cases, the results were limited by the inability 
of skeletal morphology to adapt to this new task. 

In the extended ESP system, in contrast, a wide variety of 
results was observed, in which a number of novel strategies 
were used, often to great effect. These solutions are illus- 
trated in Figure 7 (a) through (f). 

Better Fitness Another successful solution to the locomo- 
tion task produced by the original ESP is shown in Figure 8a. 
This snake-like creature achieved a high reach by extending 
one end of its long morphology, while the rest of the body 
maintained balance. 

Extended ESP improved upon this creature by changing 




Figure 8: Improved fitness via continued morphology evolu- 
tion. These results demonstrate how the extended ESP sys- 
tem (b) can produce better fitness values (i.e., a higher reach) 
than the original ESP system (a) by allowing the addition of 
new body segments. 

its morphology for the secondary task, while its strategy re- 
mained unchanged (Figure 8b). It grew an additional body 
segment that enabled the higher reach, while allowing it still 
to perform locomotion to acceptable standards. 




(a) Initial locomoting creature. 

(b) Subtle body changes. 

3 * 

si 

0T' 


(c) More obvious body (d) Dramatic changes in mor- 
changes. phology. 


Figure 9: Greater variety and improved fitness. The initial 
locomoting quadruped (a) is evolved for high reach in the ex- 
tended ESP system (b)-(d). Through a variety of strategies, 
each of the extended ESP creatures scores better on this new 
task than any creature from the original ESP system. 

Greater Variety and Better Fitness The relatively com- 
plex quadruped seen in Figure 9a was a third type of solution 
developed by the underlying EVC system for the locomo- 
tion task. In continued evolution of the high-reach task in 
the original ESP system, this creature’s results were again 
extremely uniform in approach and fitness. They all reached 
up with a single limb, and all with approximately equal suc- 
cess. In the extended system, the ability to continue to adapt 
morphology to this new task led to a diverse set of useful 
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results, all of which were also more fit than those produced 
with the original technique. 

For example, Figure 9b depicts a creature that pursues the 
same strategy as the creature in Figure 9a, yet does so more 
effectively due to subtle morphological adaptations. In Fig- 
ure 9c, more obvious morphological adaptations have been 
added to further exceed the uniform performance limit expe- 
rienced by this creature in the original system, while still em- 
ploying the same basic technique. In Figure 9d, even more 
dramatic changes to morphology provide a new way of solv- 
ing the high reach: This creature employs a new pair of tall, 
dedicated limbs to even further exceed the performance of 
the original ESP system. 

Discussion and Future Work 

Although the extended ESP algorithm has removed the orig- 
inal system’s explicit limitations on body changes after the 
first skill, development of morphology throughout the ac- 
quisition of complex skills is still not fully general and com- 
pletely unlimited. First, the retesting requirements would 
make morphological development impractical if continued 
through too many steps of leaf skill addition. To mitigate 
this issue in the future, it may be possible to do the retesting 
periodically rather than universally, and run the tests in par- 
allel. Also, the more leaf skills there are, the more likely it is 
that the morphological change required by one skill is harm- 
ful to the others. This limitation is more difficult to over- 
come, and indeed it reflects the conflicting demands that any 
creature faces when dealing with complex environments. 

In principle, it would be desirable to continue morphol- 
ogy evolution throughout all skill adaptations-not just for 
those skills that are leaves in the syllabus graph. In this 
manner, it might be possible to develop morphologies that 
make transitions between skills easier-for example by mak- 
ing the creature more stable or more agile. To make such 
evolution possible without increasing testing too much, a 
rolling horizon of “leaf” skills that travels through the syl- 
labus hierarchy might be implemented. The idea is that once 
a lower skill will no longer be explicitly required for any 
subsequent skills, it need not be retested or maintained at 
all. With a well-chosen sequence of skill learning, an ap- 
proximately constant- sized wave of “leaves” might result, 
sweeping gradually through the hierarchy. 

Another potential area for future study that might be pos- 
sible with extended ESP is to increase the morphological 
complexity of EVCs. While it was not investigated in this 
paper, the ability of the body to embody multiple types of 
physical intelligence simultaneously could ultimately lead 
to a greater degree of physical complexity, and thereby more 
interesting and capable EVCs. 

Conclusion 

This paper described an extension of the original ESP sys- 
tem to continue adaptation of morphology beyond the initial 


skill, while still incrementally producing high-complexity 
behaviors. The benefits of this continued adaptation were 
demonstrated through experiments in which the extended 
ESP system generated a greater variety of solutions and so- 
lutions with higher fitness. Therefore, in the future, this 
method should make it possible to build EVCs with com- 
plex and believable behavior. 
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Abstract 

Recent advances in fabrication technologies open up exciting 
opportunities to manufacture entirely new types of physical 
materials and structures. These have varied and specific 
mechanical properties, which can be exploited in a number of 
engineering applications, and a growing area of research 
concerns the generation of two- and three-dimensional designs 
using these materials. However, the computational tools 
required to explore large spaces of possible 2-D and 3-D 
morphologies remain underdeveloped. State-of-the-art 
evolutionary approaches such as CPPN-NEAT and 
HyperNEAT-LEO are often used to explore possible 2-D and 3- 
D designs, but their ability to construct efficient solutions for 
practical use in engineering domains remains in question. In 
this paper, we present an extension of CPPN-NEAT, in which 
nodes grow connections across a dynamic substrate , and 
illustrate this by creating efficient 2-D truss structures. Using 
four benchmark problems, we then demonstrate that our 
extended CPPN-NEAT model outperforms similar 
HyperNEAT methods for approximating specific connectivity 
patterns, and suggests important clues regarding how to best 
harness generative and developmental representations to build 
scalable and high-performance physical morphologies. 

Introduction 

Processes of evolution and development have shaped a vast 
array of physical structures. The desire to construct artificial 
structures with similar levels of complexity and efficiency is a 
driving force behind much of contemporary engineering. 
Recent advances in manufacturing technologies, specifically 
additive manufacturing (i.e. 3-D printing), open up the very 
real possibility of fabricating high-performance, physical 
designs that exhibit complex bio-inspired morphologies and 
behaviors [1-3]. Critically, this enhanced ability to control 
how and where material is distributed within structures 
enables the construction of entirely new classes of materials 
and objects, for use in various engineering domains. For 
example, at small scales, bone tissue scaffolds can be 
fabricated with bioactive glass to exhibit specific mechanical 
properties, such as high resistance to fracture [4]. At larger 
scales, these advances suggest vast potential for applications 
such as flexible cellular microstructures for prosthetic limbs 
[5], morphing wing designs for aerospace applications [6], and 
next-generation architectural designs [7,8]. 

While new fabrication hardware is facilitating exciting 
opportunities for engineering domains, the computational 
tools needed to fully exploit these technologies and aid 


discovery of functional morphologies with novel mechanical 
properties, remain relatively underdeveloped. 

As noted by Hiller and Lipson [9], well-known structural 
optimization algorithms, such as homogenization techniques 
[10], can already successfully address simple design problems 
such as 2-D and 3-D truss structures. However, because they 
rely on prior knowledge of how to exploit local gradient 
information, they are limited in their ability to discover 
complex designs that meet higher-level functional goals. 

To address this limitation, evolutionary algorithms are 
often used to explore large design spaces and generate 
efficient solutions. Evolutionary methods are potentially 
useful because they can explore search spaces when no 
problem specific knowledge exists. However, evolutionary 
algorithms have their own set of limitations when applied to 
engineering domains. These include: lack of scalability [11], 
limited ability to ensure buildable solutions [12], inability to 
guarantee global optima [13] and difficulty in applying them 
to design exploration (i.e. beyond late-stage parameter 
optimization) [14]. 

Various work based on the NEAT (Neuroevolution of 
Augmenting Topologies) model (specifically, CPPN-NEAT 
[15, 24-26] and HyperNEAT [27, 28]) suggests the existence 
of exciting opportunities for addressing many of these issues, 
critically offering key advantages in terms of scalability. 
However, there still exist significant challenges relating to the 
use of these approaches for building 2-D and 3-D 
morphologies for engineering domains. For example, Devert 
et al [20] have recently highlighted critical “approximation 
accuracy” limitations of HyperNEAT when applied to 2-D 
truss structure optimization. Additionally, Fenton el al [32] 
note that ANN-based methods are less desirable than 
grammatical systems, due to the difficulties of imposing 
physical constraints. 

In this paper, we precisely address these two major issues 
and present an approach that combines NEAT with 
Compositional Pattern-Producing Networks (CPPN). 
Specifically, this approach exploits growth and relative 
targeting of connections on a dynamic substrate to: (A) create 
2-D truss structures that out-perform those produced by 
similar HyperNEAT approaches on four well-known topology 
optimization benchmark problems, and (B) enable simple 
ways of embedding problem-specific constraints for 
engineering applications. We first review related work, and 
then present our model, demonstrating how it extends a 
typical CPPN-NEAT method. We describe our experimental 
setup and present our results, before concluding with a 
discussion and suggestions for further work. 
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Background 

Generative and developmental representations offer a 
powerful framework for creating 2-D and 3-D designs [16,17]. 
Kicinger et al [18], present a generative representation, based 
on cellular automata, to evolve tall steel structures for building 
design. Kowaliw et al [19] use a novel embryogeny to evolve 

2- D truss structures. Recently, Devert et al [20] demonstrate a 
novel ontogenic approach for 2-D truss optimization. For a 
comprehensive review of evolutionary structural design 
methods, see [21] and [22]. 

Recent work, particularly within the area of evolutionary 
robotics, demonstrates the construction of diverse 2-D and 3- 
D morphologies by evolving CPPNs [15] with Stanley and 
Miikkulainen’s NEAT algorithm [23]. For example, Clune 
and Lipson [24] use CPPN-NEAT to evolve 3D printed 
objects; Cheney et al [25], evolve virtual creatures with novel 
morphologies comprising multiple materials; Hiller and 
Lipson [9], evolve multi-material physical objects to meet 
high-level functional goals, such as specific deformations of 

3- D beams; Auerbach and Bongard [26] evolve virtual 
creatures with diverse locomotive behaviors; and Szerlip and 
Stanley [27] use HyperNEAT-LEO [28,29] to evolve diverse, 
functional 2-D designs for the simulation engine Sodarace. 

We suggest that NEAT-based approaches offer significant 
potential for use in engineering domains, by enabling the 
discovery of novel material compositions with specific 
mechanical properties and high-level functionality. However, 
as highlighted by Devert et al [20], HyperNEAT currently has 
problems with accurately generating specific connectivity 
patterns, and this limitation makes it difficult to optimize even 
relatively simple 2-D truss structures. At the core of this issue 
is that HyperNEAT struggles to produce modular networks. 
Verbancsics and Stanley [29] show that by adding a bias 
towards creating local connections, HyperNEAT-LEO can 
create modular solutions and improve performance on various 
control problems. However, we believe that this approach, in 
its current form, is not enough to create efficient 2-D and 3-D 
morphologies - we support this claim in the Results section. 

The second key challenge for CPPN-NEAT, when applied 
to engineering problems, is the inclusion of physical 
constraints. For example, to apply standard structural analysis 
techniques, solutions must have all parts suitably connected 
(i.e. no disconnected elements), yet dealing with fully 
connected solutions can be computationally expensive. For 
this reason, grammatical systems are often the favored 
generative approach to evolving buildable 2-D and 3-D 
solutions. Notably, Hornby and Pollack [30] evolve L-System 
grammars to create buildable table designs; Rieffel and Smith 
[31] use a grammatical approach to grow soft-bodied robot 
morphologies; and Fenton et al [32] use grammatical 
evolution to optimize simple truss structures and restrict the 
design space to a set of standard member sizes. 

The key insight in this paper is that CPPN-NEAT can 
control simple (grammar-like) growth rules that play out on a 
2-D (or 3-D) grid and generate local connectivity patterns, 
which are interpreted as physical designs. The benefit of this 
extra layer of abstraction is that we can: (A) more accurately 
approximate specific connectivity patterns; (B) easily enforce 
physical constraints and (C) exploit CPPN-NEAT’ s scalability 
and capacity to create geometric regularities. 


Methods 

Representation 

CPPN-NEAT and HyperNEAT have already been described 
in detail [15, 24-29, 33], so we provide only a brief summary, 
and mainly focus on how our proposed method differs from 
previous work. CPPNs are similar to neural networks, yet 
nodes may contain a variety of different mathematical 
functions and can be evolved using NEAT [23]. CPPN-NEAT 
can be used to evolve complex geometric patterns. For 
example, 2-D patterns can be drawn by querying a CPPN and 
setting the color of each pixel on a canvas as a function of its x 
and y coordinates. Similarly, HyperNEAT uses CPPNs to 
specify the weight, w, of all connections in a larger fully 
connected feed-forward neural network (termed the 
“substrate”, to distinguish it from the CPPN, which is also a 
network), by querying the coordinates of each input node i 
and output node j. That is, for each connection, the CPPN 
inputs x h y h x j} yj and outputs w. 

The key idea in this paper is to use CPPNs to create 2-D 
morphologies in a similar manner to HyperNEAT (as [27]), 
but with one key difference. That is, instead of querying a 
fully connected fixed substrate of possible connections and 
specifying the dimensions of individual truss members, we 
use CPPNs to generate growth instructions for each node as a 
function of its x and y coordinates (Fig 1). 


Substrate CPPN 




Figure 1. Growth of structural elements. (A) Nodes are 
initialized with growth instructions by querying a CPPN. 
Nodes grow connections using three properties: r, w, c . (B) 
Each node has a range of influence, r, and is permitted 
make connections between all other nodes which are 
within this radius. (C) Nodes also have a weight, w, and a 
concentration, c . Connections between nodes i and j have a 
cross-sectional area, m ij9 which is created by summing w t 
and Wp with a potential bias that is determined by 
concentrations c t and Cp 
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The shift from directly querying connections (specific 
targeting) to querying nodes and then growing connections 
(relative targeting of connections) provides at least three 
interesting possibilities when generating network structures. 
Firstly, it imposes a hard-coded bias towards creating local 
connections. That is, unlike [29], in this approach the ability 
to create longer connections actively increases the number of 
possible connections in the entire structure, thus enlarging the 
dimensionality of the problem. This means that networks with 
shorter, local connections are often easier to optimize, and 
thus more likely to emerge. Secondly, fixed fully connected 
substrates can be replaced by dynamic substrates, where the 
maximum connectivity of any individual node varies across 
the substrate as a function of growth. Notably, the bottleneck 
in many engineering problems is the computation time 
required for evaluation, so eliminating the need to simulate 
fully connected substrates can result in significant savings of 
CPU time. Thirdly, as we have previously shown [34], growth 
provides a useful mechanism for imposing necessary physical 
constraints. For example, during growth, individual nodes can 
be limited to a maximum or minimum number of connections. 

As shown in Figure 1, nodes are initialized by querying a 
CPPN (using Cartesian coordinates as inputs), and then grow 
connections on a larger substrate, where: -1 <x < 1 and -1 <y 
< 1 . The CPPN uses three inputs (x and y coordinates and one 
bias) and returns three output values (w, c, r). Each connection 
has a cross-sectional area, m , which is defined by summing 
the weight, w, from each endpoint node and potentially 
applying a small bias based on the concentration value, c, of 
both end nodes. Thus, to define the cross-sectional area m AB 
we use: 

bias = (max( ca, cb) - min (ca,cb))x Q 
if(cA> 0.5 and cb< 0.5) 

mAB = (wa x (1 + bias)) + (wbX (1 - bias)) 
else if(cA <0.5 and cb> 0.5) (1) 

mAB = (wa x (1 - bias)) + (wbX (1 + bias)) 
else mAB = wa + wb 



B 



Minimum Connectivity 
r < minR 


C 



Fully Connected 
r = maxR 


Figure 2. Enforcing minimum and maximum connectivity. 

(A) Each node must at least connect to all of its immediate 
neighbors. This distance is defined as the minimum 
connectivity limit: minR . If a node’s r < minR , all 
connections made to this node become null and it is 
connected to its immediate neighbors. (B) Minimum 
connectivity of all nodes. (C) Fully connected structure. 


Truss structures (as shown in Fig 2) must not contain 
overlapping (duplicate) connections; therefore to enable a 
dynamic substrate, further constraints must be applied to 
ensure that such connections are disallowed. To achieve this, 
we modify our “data-tag” approach used during node 
interactions, described in detail in [34]. As in [34], nodes 
swap and manage a small set of data-tags to keep track of their 
existing and new connections. Data-tags are checked before 
new connections are made, to avoid creating duplicates. 
Additionally, to avoid overlapping connections, we constrain 
nodes so that they are only permitted to connect to neighbors 
when there are no intermediate nodes. 


Where m AB is the cross-sectional area of the connection 
between nodes A and B , c is the concentration value, w is the 
weight of each node, and Q in a fixed coefficient value used to 
determine the maximum bias. In this paper, we set 0=0.2 for 
all problems. 

Each node has a minimum and maximum range, r. To 
avoid matrix errors during structural analysis, we enforce a 
minimum degree of connectivity for all nodes (Fig 2B). 

There are two significant implications of this; firstly, nodes 
can be completely “switched off’ by reducing the r below the 
minR threshold. This means that no other nodes can connect, 
and this provides a useful mechanism for sculpting network 
topology. Secondly, because nodes contain useful information 
about their immediate neighborhood, null connections that do 
not contribute to the node’s minimum connectivity are easily 
eliminated, excluding them from computationally expensive 
analysis. For example, fully connected solutions (Fig 2 C), 
where all members have null cross-sectional areas (m < l.e' 7 ), 
can be converted into Figure 2B before evaluation, which is 
more computationally efficient to simulate. Note, if minimum 
connections are defined as “null”, we use a very small cross- 
sectional area (m = l.e' 7 ), as is standard in truss optimization. 


Static Analysis 

To evaluate the 2-D structures we use the linear direct 
stiffness method [35], which is a common finite element 
method (FEM). The process involves modeling the stiffness 
properties of each truss member and using the information to 
assemble a larger global stiffness matrix, K(a), which 
describes the mechanical behavior of the entire structure: 

n 

K(a) = ^ ajKj 

j = i 

Where aj is the cross-sectional area of the jth truss element 
and Kj is the member stiffness of the jth truss element. When 
M forces (f b ... ,f M ) are imposed on nodes in the truss they react 
and move. The displacement, u of loaded nodes is solved with 
the linear system: 

K(a)u k = f k> k — 1 
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Figure 3. Benchmark Problems. (Top row) Four benchmark problem instances. Blue nodes have restricted degrees of 
freedom, and red nodes have an imposed one unit load in the direction of the arrow. The descriptions above give (a) jc and j 
dimensions of truss (note: figures show the substrate , not the absolute jc and y dimensions of each truss as used in FEM 
analysis), (b) number of bars and (c) the volume constraint, V (see [36] for further details). (Middle row) Global optima 
(from [36]). (Bottom row) Best evolved solutions using CPPN-NEAT with dynamic substrate. Here node color and size 

represent the node properties c and r, respectively. 


Benchmark Problems 

We test our method using the same truss benchmark problems 
as those used by Devert et al [20] (Fig 3), and compare our 
results with similar HyperNEAT methods. 

The benchmark problems are relatively simple, have known 
global optima [36], and can be solved perfectly using 
evolutionary approaches with direct representations. However, 
as highlighted by Devert et al [20], HyperNEAT ( HyperNEAT 
3.0 C++ package with default parameters) struggles to 
generate good solutions to these problems. They argue that, 
due to this limitation, ontogenic representations are superior. 
However, we suggest that such ontogenic representations are 
only applicable when problems have valuable gradient 
information that is already known to be exploitable. For 
example, Devert et al’s ontogenic encoding uses 32 FEM calls 
per solution and works by iteratively querying a CPPN, each 
time inputting the structural strain of each truss member and 
returning an incremental modification of the cross-sectional 
area. This technique does indeed provide superior solutions to 
similar generative representations. However, when such 
gradient information is readily available and the correlation 
between parameters is well understood (i.e. if member strain 
is low, reduce cross-sectional area), existing homogenization 
techniques are generally orders of magnitude faster [10, 37]. 


Since our motivation is to explore large search spaces 
where useful gradient information is largely unknown, and 
homogenization techniques do not exist, we argue that better 
generative representations will provide a valuable way of 
discovering complex material compositions in various 
problem domains [1-9]. Consequently, we compare our 
method against: (1) Devert et al’s recorded HyperNEAT 
results [20], (2) HyperNEAT with a locality seeded LEO [29], 
and (3) our model without the dynamic substrate, where r is 
binary either “on” with full connectivity, or “off’ (r < minR) 
with all null connections (see Fig 2). 

We use the common topology optimization objective: 

■ 1 fT 

min -/'u 

Subject to the constraints: 

n 

X a + si/ 

7=1 

a 6 [0,1] 

Where: aj is the cross-sectional area (a continuous value 
between 0 and 1) of the jth bar, lj is the length of the jth bar, 
and Fis a problem specific volume constraint (see Fig 3). 
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Figure 4. Median solutions obtained using CPPN-NEAT with dynamic substrate, compared against a typical HyperNEAT 
method (indiated as a fixed threshold value, showing the median best solutions obtained by [20] over an equivalent number 
of FEM evaluations, from 64 independent runs). HyperNEAT with a seeded LEO [29], our CPPN-NEAT with fixed 
substrate, and the known global optimum (taken from [36] - indicated as a dotted line). On all problems, CPPN-NEAT with 

a dynamic substrate performs best. 


Experimental Details 

For all benchmark problems, we perform 20 independent runs, 
each with a population of 150 CPPNs, evolved for a 
maximum of 1500 generations. As NEAT is a maximization 
algorithm, we adapt the previously outlined objective function 
to define our fitness function: 

1 

max 

2f Tu 


We use our own java implementation of NEAT and 
HyperNEAT-LEO. CPPNs use the following activation 
functions: Gaussian, Cosine and Sigmoid with equal 
probability of being produced. We promote 25% of the 
population with elitism, and there is an 80% chance of 
mutating individuals after crossover. 


Mutation rates are 0.03, 0.05 and 0.8 for adding a new node, 
adding a new link and perturbing connection weights, 
respectfully - and probability of interspecies mating is 0.001. 
We use a dynamic compatibility threshold, where the target 
number of species is 10 and the niche size required for elitism 
is 5. Finally, we set compatibility coefficients to: = 2.0, c 2 = 

2.0, c 3 = 1.0. 

The Young’s modulus of all non-null beams is 1.0 and for 
null members is 0.0. All force loads (shown with a red arrow 
in Fig 3) have a magnitude of 1.0 and are in the direction of 
the arrow. Each problem has a maximum volume of material, 
V, if any solution has a volume > V, the cross-sectional area of 
all members are linearly scaled to meet V. The minimum 
cross-sectional area of any truss member is l.Oe' 7 and 
anything below this value is null. Finally, for all of these 
experiments, the maximum cross-sectional area ( maxM) is 

1.0. 
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Short Bridge (188 bars) 



Wheel (200 bars) 




Figure 5. Best solutions obtained for different problems over 20 independent runs for CPPN-NEAT with dynamic substrate, 
CPPN-NEAT with fixed substrate and the seeded HyperNEAT-LEO. Dotted lines indicate global optima. 


Results 

Our results demonstrate that CPPN-NEAT with dynamic 
substrate outperforms both standard HyperNEAT and seeded 
HyperNEAT-LEO on all four benchmark problems. 
Specifically, the dynamic property of the substrate, coupled 
with the ability to silence nodes during growth (i.e. when r < 
minR, see Fig 2), enables our CPPN-NEAT method to create 
better truss solutions and more closely approximate specific 
connectivity patterns of the known global optimum (Fig 3). 

Figure 4 shows the median solutions obtained using our 
dynamic method in comparison to: (A) standard HyperNEAT 
(as described in [20]), (B) HyperNEAT-LEO with a seeded 
bias towards expressing local connections [29], and (C) our 
CPPN-NEAT method using a fixed and fully connected 
substrate. As shown, the CPPN-NEAT with dynamic substrate 
converges faster than all other methods and quickly improves 
on the best solutions found by [20]. Figure 5 shows the best 
solutions obtained with each approach; we see that CPPN- 
NEAT with dynamic substrate improves on the best median 
solutions generated with the seeded HyperNEAT-LEO by 
3.5% on the smallest square beam problem, a more substantial 
26.5% on the wheel , 2.8% on the short-bridge and 27% on the 
largest beam problem. 


Short Bridge 



jfu = 31 .427 


Beam 



ifu = 46.624 


Figure 6. Best truss designs obtained with the seeded 
HyperNEAT-LEO over 20 independent runs. 


Interestingly, the seeded HyperNEAT-LEO performs well on 
the short-bridge problem and significantly outperforms 
standard HyperNEAT and CPPN-NEAT with fixed substrate. 
We attribute this increased performance to the substrate 
configuration of the problem. That is, the short-bridge 
problem uses a 5 x 3 grid of nodes, yet the x andy dimensions 
of the substrate of the are always equal (-7 <x < 1 and -1 <y 
< 7). This means that, unlike the square-beam and wheel 
problem, nodes are not equally spaced in the substrate, so here 
the HyperNEAT-LEO with seeded bias for creating local 
connections is able to improve solutions. However, as shown 
in Figures 4 and 5, the seeded HyperNEAT-LEO actually 
performs much worse on the larger beam problem, which has 
similar (8 x 4) substrate configuration. To understand this 
difference, we can look at the type of truss designs produced 
by seeded HyperNEAT-LEO (Fig 6). Here we see that a key 
problem is that it struggles to eliminate non-essential 
connections, and instead tends favor highly connected 
designs. This tendency becomes increasingly detrimental to 
truss optimization as the problems scale up and we increase 
the number of possible connections. 

Critically, CPPN-NEAT with dynamic substrate does not 
suffer from this problem, and, in contrast, evolves solutions 
with much more clearly differentiated network morphologies 
(Fig 3). Interestingly, we observe that during the early stages 
of evolution, CPPN-NEAT with dynamic substrate tends to 
create truss structures with minimal connectivity patterns that 
become more complex over time (similar to NEAT) as 
structurally significant nodes in the substrate become densely 
connected and establish longer connections. 

These results suggest that while seeding HyperNEAT-LEO 
with a bias towards creating local connections is clearly a 
valuable method for improving performance and modularity 
in ANN problem domains [39], when creating 2-D (and most 
likely 3-D) designs, CPPN-NEAT with dynamic substrate 
provides superior solutions. 
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Figure 7. Scaling trusses without further evolution. The physical dimensions and substrate resolution (number of nodes in jc 
and y axis) can be manually manipulated following evolution, and trusses retain many evolved characteristics. 


Discussion 

We present a novel extension of CPPN-NEAT for evolving 
functional 2-D network structures. We show that CPPN- 
NEAT with a dynamic substrate outperforms similar state-of- 
the-art HyperNEAT methods on four well-known benchmark 
problems for topology optimization, and more accurately 
approximates specific connectivity patterns of known global 
optima. 

We acknowledge that none of the CPPN -based methods 
presented here are able to find the global optimum for these 
problems, unlike state-of-the-art evolutionary strategies, 
which do converge to global optima (as shown by Devert et al 
[20]). However, methods that rely on direct representations 
are prone to issues of (lack of) scalability, and are thus limited 
to addressing relatively simple design problems. Generative 
encodings will benefit various engineering domains [1-9] and 
ultimately allow us to exploit advanced manufacturing 
technologies and capabilities (such as high-value functionally 
graded solutions, multi-material composites, and so on.) In 
this context, “optimality” is less important than the ability to 
obtain new types of morphology that exhibit some specific 
functional behavior(s). CPPN-NEAT with dynamic substrate 
may hold important clues towards achieving this goal, and 
here we have presented an early proof-of-principle (albeit on a 
simple benchmark problem). In this concluding section, we 
describe additional properties of CPPN-NEAT with dynamic 
substrate that will offer useful trajectories for further research. 

The key feature of our model is a more “biologically 
plausible” method of creating connectivity patterns. Instead of 
using HyperNEAT to define properties of specifically 
identified connections, we use a CPPN to control an 
additional network growth process. During this process, nodes 
use relative positional information to target surrounding nodes 
and grow locality biased connectivity patterns. In this paper, 
our growth step occurs just once to build 2-D truss designs. 
However, if we were to set our model within a physics-based 
simulation environment, nodes could continue to build and 
destroy connections over the lifetime of the structure, as nodes 
move. Such an approach could provide interesting locomotive 
behaviors that may be extremely robust to perturbation. 


A second interesting implication of creating connections 
through growth is that we define new opportunities to exploit 
node-based information. For example, in the benchmark 
problems used in this paper, nodes are explicitly encoded with 
information that is used to (A) restrict degrees of freedom and 
(B) impose physical loads. In many engineering problems, 
this type of information is known well before optimization 
takes place, and could therefore easily be fed into CPPNs as 
additional information. Notably, Clune et al [24], have 
previously demonstrated that feeding additional information, 
relating to distance to center of a 3-D grid of voxels, can be 
exploited to create more rounded geometric features in 
solutions. Consequently, the ability to utilize information 
about boundary conditions may be useful in future work. 

Thirdly, an exciting property of CPPNs is that the solutions 
they encode effectively obtain infinite resolution. For 
example, 2-D pictures evolved with CPPNs never get 
pixelated when they are scaled up. Similarly, truss designs 
evolved with CPPN-NEAT can be manipulated following 
evolution, and retain many of their characteristics (Fig 7). 
This property could have at least two useful applications. 
Firstly, the ability to increase resolution during evolution may 
help to optimize large-scale truss and/or network-based 
structures. Secondly, this added flexibility may provide new 
possibilities for interactive evolution, allowing network-based 
solutions to be explored and scaled in real-time. Indeed, in our 
current Java-based method, users can extract parameters of the 
underlying CPPN (connection weights) and manually adjust 
evolved solutions in real-time. 

In addition to these avenues of enquiry, we will investigate 
the dynamical behavior of our model, in order to better 
understand (and improve) the method. In particular, we 
anticipate significant future savings in computational effort as 
we scale up the size of the substrate, due to our method 
avoiding non-essential connections between nodes. Future 
work will rigorously investigate the absolute performance 
improvement that may be obtained with our model on non- 
trivial problem instances. 

Finally, further work is now underway to explore more 
complex 3-D problems with non-trivial mechanical properties 
(such as compliant mechanisms). Notably, the method 
presented in this paper can easily be extended to 3-D design 
by simply adjusting the FEM solver (see Fig 8). 
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Abstract 

When is it profitable for robots to forage collectively? Here 
we compare the ability of swarms of simulated bio-inspired 
robots to forage either collectively or individually. The con- 
ditions under which recruitment (where one robot alerts an- 
other to the location of a resource) is profitable are charac- 
terised, and explained in terms of the impact of three types 
of interference between robots (physical, environmental, and 
informational). Key factors determining swarm performance 
include resource abundance, the reliability of shared informa- 
tion, time limits on foraging, and the ability of robots to cope 
with congestion around discovered resources and around the 
base location. Additional experiments introducing odometry 
noise indicate that collective foragers are more susceptible to 
odometry error. 

Introduction 

Foraging is a well- studied behaviour in both animals and 
robots. Just as biological species implement foraging strate- 
gies that are adapted to their specific niches, it would be 
desirable to tailor robot foraging strategies to the particular 
challenges that they face. For example, large animals like 
wolves, hyenas or lions forage alone when their food is dis- 
persed, while social insects such as ants, bees and termites 
recruit their nest mates to collectively obtain food from a 
patch that can be exploited over a number of visits. When 
should robots forage collectively? 

Since collective strategies that rely on communication, 
co-ordination, interaction, etc., will tend to require more ex- 
pensive robots and more programming time than indepen- 
dent, individualist robots, it is important for designers to 
resort to collective strategies only when they significantly 
improve collective performance. 

In this work, the resource gathering performance of a 
simulated swarm of collective robots that recruit each other 
to profitable resource locations is compared with that of a 
swarm of individualists that forage independently. Swarms 
are evaluated across a range of scenarios that differ in terms 
of the challenge involved in locating resource deposits, as 
well as their spatial distribution and variation in terms of 
volume and quality. By analysing variation in performance 


we aim to uncover which environmental properties favour 
collective foraging approaches in robot swarms. 

Background 

Most animals, especially carnivores, perform solitary forag- 
ing (Gittleman, 1989). For example, forest birds search for 
insects alone if food is sparse and many insects are needed 
(Robinson and Holmes, 1982). Frigate birds searching for 
fish also do so solitarily, despite the fact that they live in 
colonies. They tend to disperse while searching in order to 
optimise their probability of success and rarely return to an 
area where they have previously fed (Weimerskirch et al., 
2004). Similarly, hyenas (Holekamp et al., 2012), lionesses 
(Stander and Albon, 1993) and chimpanzees (Busse, 1978) 
hunt alone during periods of sparse prey abundance. 

By contrast, some creatures forage collectively, recruit- 
ing their collaborators to profitable food locations by shar- 
ing information. Recruited foraging is most common in so- 
cial insects and appears either in the form of stigmergy or 
direct signalling. Stigmergy is utilised by ants (e.g., Beek- 
man, 2001) and termites (Arab et al., 2012) when they lay 
pheromone trails that lead to food, changing their environ- 
ment such that it stores useful information that guides the 
behaviour of recruited conspecifics. 

Bees, however, rely on directly influencing their nest 
mates. Successful foragers return to the nest to perform a 
waggle dance that communicates both food quality and lo- 
cation (relative to the dance floor) to watching bees (Seeley, 
1994; Granovskiy et al., 2012). Flexibility and sophistica- 
tion is achieved by both scouting for new food sources and 
re-evaluation of old foraging sites, allowing bee colonies to 
rapidly adapt to changing flower quality (Seeley, 1992; Bies- 
meijer and de Vries, 2001) 

A number of approaches have been taken to implementing 
foraging in robot swarms, including random walking robots 
that forage independently (e.g., Hoff et al., 2010), bucket 
brigading swarms where each robot is only responsible for 
its own portion of a foraging area and items travel towards 
a base location by being passed between robots (e.g., Shell 
and Mataric, 2006; Lein and Vaughan, 2009), robots that di- 
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rectly signal to each other about where items can be found 
(e.g., Rybski et al., 2004; Jevtic and Gazi, 2010; Sarker and 
Dahl, 2011), and swarms that use stigmergy, where certain 
robots act as beacons, maintaining an information gradient 
towards a deposit (e.g., Hoff et al., 2010). 

It is notable that robot swarms are often investigated in a 
single environmental scenario with a specific distribution of 
target items (typically a uniform random distribution) or in 
scenarios that are particularly suited to the swarm strategy. 
An exception to this was the work of Hoff et al. (2010) who 
compared a group of randomly walking individualists to a 
swarm that used stigmergy. However, the individualists in 
these experiments were highly disadvantaged as they had to 
find the drop off location by random walk every time they 
acquired a target and thus performed very poorly. 

Here we implement an idealised and simplified version of 
bee-like recruitment in which robots that are near to each 
other may exchange subjective information about recently 
visited resource locations. By exploring a range of environ- 
ments, we aim to discover both the conditions that favour 
collective foraging and those that do not. 

Methods 

Simulation environment 

Robots of size 10 x 10 units were placed in a 4000 x 4000 
continuous- space arena with periodic boundaries (i.e., a 
torus) featuring a centrally located circular base with a di- 
ameter of 100 units. One simulated second consisted of 50 
update loops (hereafter “updates”) and an experimental run 
lasted 600 simulated seconds. One robot travelling at top 
speed in a straight line could traverse the full length of the 
world in 80 seconds (i.e., travelling at 50 units per second). 

A set of foraging scenarios were defined, each charac- 
terised by the number, N D , of 5 x 5 resource deposits in the 
environment and their properties. Each deposit, i , comprised 
Vi units of material, where each unit had a deposit- specific 
resource quality, Qi G [0, 1], such that the total resource in 
a deposit was equal to ViQi. Each robot could extract up 
to one unit of volume from a resource deposit per visit, re- 
ducing the deposit’s volume and extracting Qi resource to 
be returned to the robot base. Once the entire volume of a 
resource deposit had been collected it ceased to exist in the 
environment and was not replaced. 

By default, all deposits were distributed uniformly at ran- 
dom in space with each deposit having equivalent quality 
(Q = 0.5). However, some environments featured non- 
uniform spatial distributions comprising a number of spa- 
tially clustered groups of deposits, and, additonally, some 
environments featured non-uniform quality distributions in 
the form of a number of higher-quality patches. Note that 
these patches did not influence the spatial distribution of de- 
posits, only their quality. 

Where the number of spatially clustered groups, Nq, was 
greater than zero, each of these groups featured 10 deposits 



Figure 1 : Subsumption architecture of the robot controller. 

clustered within a 500-unit radius circular region and no de- 
posits existed outside these groups. Where the number of 
quality patches, N P , was greater than zero, each patch was 
centered on a deposit which was allocated Q — 1, and the 
quality of the deposits around it decayed with distance, d , 
from the patch centre: 

Q = min(e- d2/ P a r, 0.5) , (1) 

where patch quality variance, a P , was a scenario- specific 
parameter that controlled the size of the quality patch, and /3 
was a constant factor set to 8 x 10 6 for all results reported 
here. In such scenarios, the quality, Q, of deposits outside 
of patches was scaled down by a constant factor in order to 
keep the total amount of net resource equal across scenarios. 
Quality patch centres were randomly chosen deposits with 
no more than one patch centre per group (when Nq > 0). 

Robots 

The simulated robots utilised a subsumption architecture 
(Brooks, 1986), where low-level behavioural modules such 
as avoiding obstacles could be overriden by motor com- 
mands of higher-level behaviours such as navigation towards 
a target (Figure 1). The individual modules communicated 
with each other by setting the robot’s state and other internal 
variables stored in the robot’s memory. A finite- state ma- 
chine representation of the robot is depicted in Figure 2. 

Robots were initially randomly oriented and located 
within the central home base which featured a beacon that 
allowed any robot to navigate directly home from any point 
in the arena (Pini et al., 2013). 

Individualist robots (I-Swarm) performed a random walk 
to search for food, avoiding each other by backing up and 
turning by a random angle. When a deposit was discov- 
ered, one unit of volume was loaded (or the entire deposit 
if one or less than one unit remained) and returned to the 
base (navigating using the home beacon). On the basis of 
subjective odometry calculations, a robot returned to where 
it estimated the deposit was located if the energy efficiency, 
E e , of the deposit was better than that of the worst deposit 
that it had found so far. 
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recruited 



Figure 2: Finite-state machine representation of the robot controller. B-swarm logic is shown in italics outside the dashed box. 


Estimation of energy efficiency was inspired by a model 
of bees (Seeley, 1994) and took into account the volume, 
V, and quality, Q, of the deposit, as well as the cost of re- 
visiting it, calculated in terms of time and energy required to 
(i) reach it (1 unit of energy per simulation update), (ii) load 
it (5 seconds at 5 units of energy per update), (iii) return 
to base (5 units of energy per update) and (iv) unload it (2 
seconds at 5 units per update): 


E e ~ J\f 


fVQ-C 
V C ’ 



( 2 ) 


4 

C = Y J Ti*E u (3) 

i = 1 

where — 0.05 was the variance of normally distributed 
estimation noise, and T* and E % were the time and energy 
per unit time required for each of the four foraging subtasks. 
It was also assumed that a robot could estimate the energy 
efficiency of a deposit from a maximum distance of 30 units. 

Upon reaching a remembered location, neighbourhood 
search was undertaken for a maximum of ts = 10 seconds, 
comprising a random walk constrained within a distance of 
rs = 120 units around the estimated deposit location (Pini 
et al., 2013). The robot resumed random search if nothing 
was found, or if it could not reach the remembered location 
within 120 seconds. If, en route to a remembered location, 
a robot encountered a new deposit with superior energy effi- 
ciency, the superior deposit would be visited instead. 

Odometry was used to estimate the location of a remem- 
bered deposit based on a robot’s subjective impression of 
its rotational change Aa' and speed S' during locomotion. 
Odometry was affected by Gaussian noise on the actual val- 
ues of rotation (a) and speed (S), simulating wheel slippage, 


etc. (Chong and Kleeman, 1997; Martinelli, 2002): 

A a' rsj J\f (Aa, k x Aa) , 

(4) 

S' ~N(S, KXS), 

where parameter n scaled the variance of odometry noise. 

Collective foragers (B-Swarm) employed the same basic 
foraging strategy as the I-Swarm, but could also signal to 
nearby robots (< 60 units) their estimate of a remembered 
deposit’s location and its associated energy efficiency (Jevtic 
and Gazi, 2010). A robot was recruited to a signalled lo- 
cation if it either did not have the location of a deposit in 
memory, or if its remembered deposit had inferior energy 
efficiency. Additionally, a B-Swarm robot returned to the 
base and roamed within ds = 200 units of its centre for up 
to ts = 120 seconds if it could not find a deposit during 
tR = 120 seconds of random walk. In this way, unsuccess- 
ful foragers could discover deposit locations from robots re- 
turning to base to unload, mimicking to some extent the be- 
haviour of bees (Biesmeijer and de Vries, 2001; Granovskiy 
et al., 2012). 


Results 

Three sets of simulation results are reported here. First, we 
explore the impact of varying both the number of robots and 
the number of deposits on I-Swarm performance in order to 
identify values for Nr and Nr, that present an appropriate 
degree of challenge. Second, we compare the performance 
of I-Swarms and B-swarms over a range of foraging scenar- 
ios that differ in key respects. Third we explore the impact 
of odometry error on swarm foraging performance. 

Calibrating Nr and No 

I-Swarm performance was assessed in two basic scenarios, 
Uniform quality and Patchy quality, varying the number of 
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Figure 3: I-Swarm performance as a function of the number 
of robots and number of deposits in (a) Uniform quality and 
(b) Patchy quality scenarios. Each data point is the mean of 
10 independent simulations. 


robots, Nr, and the number of deposits, Np (see Figure 3). 
In both scenarios, V = 200 /Np, and deposits were dis- 
tributed uniformly at random across the entire arena. Uni- 
form quality deposits had Q = 0.5. The quality of Patchy 
deposits was influenced by Np = 30 randomly located qual- 
ity patches, each with a P = 0.01. 

In both scenarios, performance peaked for an intermediate 
number of robots and an intermediate number of deposits. 
With too few robots or too many deposits, not enough forag- 
ing trips could be carried out within the duration of a simula- 
tion. With too many robots performance deteriorated due to 
physical interference between foragers near the base. With 
too few deposits, performance was reduced by the increased 
challenge involved in discovering deposits far from the base. 

In the Patchy quality scenario there was some evidence 
that performance depended on an interaction between Np 
and Nr (influencing the degree of interference between 
robots) but the peak and overall shape of the performance 
distribution was not significantly altered. Consequently, 
in order to assess swarms in scenarios that varied in the 
challenge that they presented, and thereby avoid floor and 
ceiling effects, a range of values for Np e [10, 100] and 
Nr e [10 ... 100] were established and utilised for the re- 
mainder of the results presented below. 

I-Swarm and B-Swarm Foraging Performance 

A set of foraging scenarios were defined, varying in spatial 
distribution, volume, quality, etc.: 

• Litter scattered in a field: a uniform random spatial distri- 
bution of equal quality deposits, with Np = 100, Nq — 
0,N P = 0,V = 2,Q = 0.5. 

• Large Puddles of rain water: like Litter , except deposits 
are ten times larger, Np = 10, V = 20. 


• Rare Minerals: a uniform random spatial distribution of 
patchy quality deposits located located at least 1500 units 
from the base, with Np — 10, Nq = 0, N P — b,cr P — 
0, V = 20. Q = varied. 

• Common Stones: like Minerals , but Np — 100, Np — 
10, cr|, = 0.01, V = 2, Q = varied. 

• Nectar from flower clusters: 10 groups of 10 deposits 
each. Location of group centres was drawn from a uni- 
form random distribution at least 500 units away from 
the base, with Np = 100, Nq — 10, N P = 3, cr P = 

0.01, V = 2, Q = varied. 

• Lost Cargo: like Nectar , but with one group of equal 
quality deposits where Np = 10, Nq = 1, Np = 
0 ,(t 2 p = 0, V = 20, Q = 0.5. 

Variation in swarm performance across different scenarios 
(see Figure 4) can be explained in terms of three types of 
robot-robot intereference: 

1. Physical interference caused by one robot obstructing an- 
other typically while foraging from the same deposit or 
returning to the base at the same time. 

2. Environmental intereference where one robot substan- 
tively alters the foraging environment of another by de- 
pleting its current target deposit. 

3. Informational interference, unique to the B-Swarm, where 
one robot’s behaviour is influenced either positively or 
negatively by signals from another robot. 

I- Swarms slightly but consistently outperformed B- 
S warms when collecting Litter in swarms of less than 100 
robots. This advantage was statistically significant for 
swarms of size Nr — 10 and 20, and also significant across 
all Nr < 100 swarms when their results were considered 
together (Wilcoxon signed-rank test, p < 0.01). The fact 
that litter deposits were abundant and could be depleted in 
two visits meant B -Swarms suffered from informational in- 
terference that negatively impacted on performance. In the- 
ory, Stones presented a more significant challenge for both 
swarms since they were located further from the base and 
were, at least initially, harder to find. However, the slight 
advantage that I-Swarms experienced for Litter was extin- 
guished in this scenario since B -Swarms could benefit from 
recruiting robots to the general location of the stones, and 
were thus able to match I-Swarm performance. 

B-Swarms were able to collect more resources than I- 
Swarms in each of the other scenarios, where deposits were 
richer in volume but more difficult to discover, i.e., Puddles , 
Minerals , Nectar and, most strikingly, Cargo where all de- 
posits were in one area far from the base. In this scenario, 
a B-Swarm of 100 robots was even able to collect more re- 
source than an I-Swarm of the same size in an easier, Nectar 
collection task. 
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Figure 4: The influence of scenario type on the foraging per- 
formance (measured as the median proportion of resource 
collected over 20 independent simulation runs) of I-Swarms 
and B-Swarms of different sizes. Statistically significant 
differences between I-Swarm and B -Swarm performance in 
the same scenario are indicated with asterisks (Wilcoxon 
signed-rank test, **p < 0.01, * p < 0.05). The average 
interquartile range was approximately 0.082. 


An interesting effect of recruitment was also observed 
when 100-robot swarms foraged for Litter , Stones or Nec- 
tar. I-Swarms of this size suffered a drop in performance 
resulting from physical interference in the form of conges- 
tion around the base. By contrast, recruitment in B-Swarms 
caused smaller groups of robots to forage from neighbour- 
ing locations, meaning that foragers from one group solved 
the problem of avoiding each other near deposits in parallel 
with other groups. Such self-organisation led to a kind of 
spontaneous traffic management and consequent reduction 




Figure 5: The influence of odometry error (k) on the per- 
formance (measured as the median proportion of resource 
collected over 20 independent simulation runs) of I-Swarms 
and B-Swarms of different sizes in the Variable scenario: (a) 
Nr = 20, (b) Nr = 50. Statistically significant differences 
between I- Swarm and B -Swarm performance in the same 
scenario are indicated with asterisks (Wilcoxon signed-rank 
test, ** p < 0.01, * p < 0.05). The average interquartile 
range was approximately 0.072. 


of near-base congestion. 

On the other hand, there were cases where recruitment 
did not improve foraging performance. Mineral desposits, 
for instance, were very hard to find for small swarms. B- 
S warms needed to have at least 30 members before it was 
likely that they could find a deposit early enough to en- 
sure that recruitment enabled them to outperform an I- 
Swarm. Moreover, while B-Swarms typically outperformed 
I-Swarms when foraging for Nectar , this did not hold for 
swarms of size Nr = 30 and 50. Under these conditions, B- 
Swarms were not large enough to discover and exploit mul- 
tiple groups of flowers in parallel, but were large enough 
to rapidly exhaust a single group of flowers by recruitment, 
ensuring that B-Swarms spent significant time returning to 
exhausted groups, and proportionately more time randomly 
searching rather than benefitting from recruitment. This un- 
fortunate interplay between rapid exploitation of a group 
and insufficient exploration caused B-Swarms of 30 and 50 
robots to perform similarly to I-Swarms of the same size. 
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Odometry error 

Error in a robot’s position estimation is an important influ- 
ence on foraging performance where robots return to re- 
membered deposits or are recruited to new ones. In this 
section, the value of the k parameter (Equation 4), previ- 
ously set to 0.005, is varied in order to explore the effect of 
odometry noise in the Patchy scenario (see Figure 5). 

Confirming the previously presented results with low 
odometry noise, the B -Swarm outperformed the I-Swarm 
when Nd = 10, and performed similarly or slightly worse 
than the I-Swarm when the number of deposits increased. 
Increasing k, did not affect the performance of either swarm 
when deposits were very easy to find (Nd = 100) and only 
slightly degraded the performance when Nd = 25. 

The impact of odometry error was most significant when 
10 deposits were placed in the environment. While collec- 
tive foragers could harvest significantly more resources than 
individualists when odometry error was low, the relative ad- 
vantage of B -Swarms degraded as k increased until it was 
extinguished or even slightly revered. This was an expected 
result, as the information about location of deposits that 
guided the B -Swarm robots became more erroneous with 
high k, while individualist errors did not propagate to other 
robots in the I-Swarm, the performance of which was gener- 
ally less affected by k. 

Interestingly, the impact of odometry noise on B -Swarm 
performance was stronger for 50-robot swarms than 20- 
robot swarms. While the performance of a 20-robot B- 
Swarm rarely fell below that of an equivalent I-Swarm 
even for high levels of odometry noise, 50-robot B-Swarms 
tended to perform worse than equivalent I-Swarms for mod- 
erate or high levels of odometry noise. 

Even though robots in a 50-robot B -Swarm tended to re- 
cruit each other at a similar rate, the difficulty of finding 
advertised deposits when k was high resulted in increased 
recruitment to deposits of low quality. For such swarms, the 
proportion of deposits within a higher-qualiy patch visited 
due to recruitment was 21% when k — 0.01, but only 13% 
when k — 0.1. Moreover, the distortion of information due 
to higher odometry error resulted in a smaller total amount 
of deposit collections (average of 76.9 visits per run when k 
= 0.01, but only 47.1 when ^=0.1). 

In contrast, while increased odometry error also nega- 
tively affected the amount of times deposits were visited by 
a B-Swarm of 20 robots (average of 32.5 times per run when 
ft=0.01; 20.6 times when k=0.1), the smaller swarm was 
able to switch to more individualist behaviour when robots 
failed to locate advertised deposits due to poor odometry: 
52% of visited deposits were found by random walk and 
33% by recruitment when ^=0.01, while 63% were found 
by random walk and only 23% by recruitment when ^=0.1. 

On the other hand, in the larger 50-robot B-Swarm it was 
harder to behave like an individualist when odometry failed 
(34% of deposit visits were due to recruitment when k = 
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Figure 6: The relationship between the median time taken 
to collect the first resource and the difference between total 
resource collected by a B-Swarm and an I-Swarm in various 
scenarios. Data is shown for 20-robot swarms (solid sym- 
bols) and 50-robot swarms (open symbols). 

0.01, with a very similar 31% due to recruitment when k = 

0. 1) since a bigger group generated more ultimately fruitless 
recruitment. If at least one searching robot eventually found 
a deposit, this information propagated through the swarm, 
causing the robots to remain near the location and try to ac- 
cess the resource, generating wasteful congestion instead of 
allowing the resumption of potentially more useful random 
walk exploration. 

Discussion 

It is often difficult to intuitively predict the aggregate results 
or systemic properties of swarm behaviour because of the 
non-trivial nature of inter-robot interactions and interactions 
between robots and their environment. However, the anal- 
ysis presented in this paper shows that it is possible to un- 
derstand swarms by studying how they behave in various 
environments. Here we offer a set of generalised principles 
extracted from the experiments. 

When To Forage Collectively 

1. When resource is hard to find: B-Swarms performed 
better than I-Swarms in environments where deposits were 
harder to find but returned more resource. In particular, 
the advantage of recruitment was related to the difficulty 
of discovering deposits (Figure 6), but not to the length of 
a trip from a deposit to the base, at least within the scale 
of the scenarios simulated here. The B-Swarm advantage 
was more significant in larger swarms that covered the area 
faster and thus had a higher probability of discovering de- 
posits. A small B-Swarm of 20 robots had difficulties, espe- 
cially where deposit discoveries were rare and represented 
a small fraction of the total resource. These results suggest 
that communicating robots are useful for tasks like extract- 
ing rare minerals or retrieving lost cargo, but not for picking 
up litter from streets. 
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Figure 7: Projected relative gain from using B-Swarm rather 
than I-Swarm to collect Nectar , where the cost of an I- 
Swarm robot is £300, the gain from collecting all resources 
is £100,000, and the cost of a B-Swarm robot varies. 
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Figure 8: The relationship between the standard deviation 
of deposit energy efficiency and the performance difference 
between B-Swarms and I-Swarms. Data is shown for 20- 
robot swarms (solid symbols) and 50-robot swarms (open 
symbols). The B-Swarm advantage did not increase in the 
Patchy variant of each Uniform scenario. 

2. When congestion is a problem: The performance of 
large swarms of individualists decreased rapidly as conges- 
tion around the base prevented robots from foraging. In con- 
trast, recruited groups of B-Swarm robots could solve con- 
gestion problems near deposits in parallel with each other, 
increasing the amount of robots that could operate effec- 
tively near the base at the same time. It is notable that this 
B-Swarm feature would become less effective if the swarm 
size increased significantly, as the recruited groups would 
become larger and there would be more of them. 

When Not To Forage Collectively 

1. When resource is abundant: I-Swarms could slightly 
outperform B-Swarms when items were abundant and easy 
to find. Not only was recruitment in these environments 
unnecessary, but a combination of environmental and infor- 
mational interference caused advertised locations to become 
depleted before a recruit could reach them, ensuring that re- 
cruitment incurred a performance cost. 


2. When reliablity of information is low: A decrease in 
the reliability of information about deposit locations due 
to odometry error caused the foraging ability of collective 
foragers to degrade significantly. In these cases, I-Swarm 
performance may be more reliable, although still generally 
poor. 

3. When deposits are very hard to find quickly: It was 

very difficult for small swarms of both types to find Minerals 
and Cargo where deposits were concentrated in a few dis- 
tant locations. Despite the additional capabilities of the B- 
Swarm, once deposits were discovered there was not enough 
time to recruit others and exploit the location information. 

4. Borderline cases: In the real world, the cost of a robot 
swarm must be reasonable when assessed against the value 
generated by the foraging task. The additional investment 
required in order to equip robots with communication trans- 
mitters and receivers, and program them with the extended 
B-Swarm logic should thus be taken into account. For 
example, imagine that an I-Swarm robot costs £300 and 
that collecting all resources from the environment is worth 
£100,000. If the additional cost of a B-Swarm robot is £50, 
the effect of such an investment is not very dramatic (Figure 
7). However, as communicating robots become more expen- 
sive, they are less able to return the extra investment. 

Further Remarks 

As currently implemented, B-Swarms were not better 
equipped than I-Swarms to selectively forage from more en- 
ergy efficient deposits (Figure 8). Since B-Swarm robots 
were recruited to any deposit with an energy efficiency 
higher than the lowest known E e , a large proportion of the 
swarm would collect from mediocre locations instead of ex- 
ploring the environment. However, it was observed that un- 
employed B-Swarm robots could target higher E e deposits 
as a consequence of receiving information from a large num- 
ber of returning foragers. It is thus possible that the abil- 
ity to preferentially exploit deposits with high E e could be 
achieved by giving the robots a memory of previously en- 
countered resources and an adaptive E e threshold that would 
filter social information, as is the case in bees (Seeley, 1994). 
It would also be possible to implement a region of the robot 
base that acts as a dance floor in a beehive (Seeley, 1994; 
Wray et al., 2011), where robots would meet and compare 
advertised deposits in a more centralised fashion. 

Robots designated for exploration would potentially also 
improve the performance of the swarm. It was shown that 
active scouting followed by rapid recruitment are very im- 
portant factors in making bees so successful in dynamic en- 
vironments (Granovskiy et al., 2012), compared to other so- 
cial insects like ants (Ribeiro et al., 2009). Individual effects 
of the bee-inspired behaviours need to be explored in future 
experiments in order to establish their importance. 
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Conclusion 

The ability of a simulated robotic swarm of individualist for- 
agers and a swarm of collective foragers to harvect resources 
from various environments was compared. It was shown 
that recruitment is useful when resources are hard to find 
and are either clustered spatially or reward multiple visits, as 
the robots can spend relatively more time exploiting known 
deposits than exploring for new ones. On the other hand, 
the additional cost associated with building communicating 
robots may not be justified when there are many locations 
from which to gather resource or when the return expected 
from repeated visits to deposits is low. Furthermore, robots 
that rely on communication are more susceptible to errors 
when positional information looses reliability as may occur 
through odometry error. 

Despite the tempting intuition that better or more ex- 
pensive swarms will deliver better results, the question of 
whether to equip robots with the ability to communicate is 
not a trivial one. Just as natural evolution shapes species to 
become as simple but at the same time as effective as possi- 
ble within their biological niche, engineered robots can ben- 
efit from our ability to step back and consider the nature of 
the tasks that they face. 
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Abstract 

Embodied evolutionary robotics is a particular flavour of evo- 
lutionary robotics, where the evolutionary optimization of 
behaviours is achieved in an on-line and distributed fash- 
ion (Watson et al., 2002). The question asked in this paper 
is: does population size play a role in the evolution of partic- 
ular behaviours? We experimentaly demonstrate that varying 
the number of robots and the size of the environment can lead 
to very different outcomes in terms of evolved behaviours. 



Figure 1: Experimental setup: a population of robots with 8 
infra-red (IR) sensors (shown in blue) is deployed in an envi- 
ronment where 10 (yellow) landmarks are randomly placed. 
The robots are modelled after the famous e-puck robot, and 
communication between robots is achieved through the IR 
devices. The red tail is visible to the user only (used for 
identifying directions). 


The mEDEA algorithm 

For this study, we use a particular algorithm that does 
not address any objective function, but rather perform 


environment-driven evolution. Similar to other works in ar- 
tificial life, such as Tierra (Ray, 1991), mEDEA favors in- 
dividuals that are capable to spread their genomes in other 
individuals, without any explicit consideration for any user- 
defined task. mEDEA has been extensively described else- 
where (Bredeche et al., 2012), and has been tested with up 
to 20 real robots. 

mEDEA considers a set of robots with limited commu- 
nication capabilities. Evolution relies on the diffusion of 
genomes from peer to peer, and genomes compete with one 
another to spread over the population of robots. To do so, 
each robot carries a genome, which defines its behaviour 
during a predefined amount of time (its “lifetime”). When- 
ever two robots are close enough, each transmits a mutated 
copy of its current genome to the other, and store the in- 
coming genome in a list for further use. At the end of the 
robot’s lifetime, the list of previously received genomes is 
emptied except for one arbitrarily selected genome, which 
is then mutated (using gaussian mutation) and replaces the 
genome used so far. Because the new genome is arbitrarily 
selected, there is pressure towards genomes that are able to 
drive their “vehicles” (i.e., the robots) to spread themselves 
over the population, favouring behavioural strategies better 
fitted to the environment. 

Experiments 

In a previous work (Bredeche et al., 2012), we showed that 
the average number of encounters is critical to survival, and 
is related to the number of robots, the communication radius 
and the size of the enviromnent. That is: if robots get lost 
and end up with no new genomes to carry on evolution, the 
algorithm fails (ie. the robots do not survive). 

The question addressed here is quite the opposite: given 
the population is large enough for the algorithm to work (ie. 
each robot will encounter at least one other robot during 
its lifetime), what happens when we consider larger popu- 
lations? To answer this question, we consider experiments 
with different setups (units are given in pixels, a robot is 5x5 
pixels): (1) Setup 1: 100 robots in a 400x400 environment; 
(2) Setup 2: 200 robots in a 1000x1000 environment; (3) 
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Figure 2: Trajectories from the last generations of three different setups (typical runs): (a) 100 robots, 400x400 environment ; 
(b) 200 robots, 1000x1000 environments ; (c) 4000 robots, 4000x4000 robots. 


Setup 3: 4000 robots in a 4000x4000 environment. 

The setup we consider is similar to what is shown in Fig- 
ure 1 (see caption for description), except for the environ- 
ment size and number of robots which vary wrt. the setups. 
We consider that each robot lives for 400 steps, during which 
it spreads its genome to every robots encountered. Each 
robot senses its surrounding with 12 infra-red sensors with 
limited range, which are also used for local communication 
(sending/receiving genomes), as well as a particular sensor 
which gives the direction and distance to the closest land- 
mark (infinite range). There are 10 landmarks in the environ- 
ment (initially placed at random locations). Landmarks pro- 
vide no direct advantage nor disadvantage to nearby robots 
(ie. landmarks are a priori useless). Each robot is con- 
trolled by an Elman recurrent neural network with 5 neurons 
in the hidden layer, and the network weights are read from 
the genome. 

Fig. 2 shows three typical examples from each of the three 
setups (at least 10 replications per setup have been done, 
each leading to similar results). These images show the tra- 
jectories of each of the robots over the last few generations 
of one run. Several conclusions can be drawn just from ex- 
perimental observations. 

Setup 1 displays randomly moving robots. This is an effi- 
cient behavioural strategy as each robot gets the opportunity 
to spread its own genome, while not being able to distinguish 
itself from others by doing so. Though a tendency to orbit 
around landmarks can be seen, this is far from the only be- 
haviours observed, and behaviours from all robots are very 
similar with no clear clusters identified; 

Setup 2 is rather different as three different behaviours can 
be observed: (1) some robots gather in corners (2) a group 
of robots is closely orbiting around one of the 10 landmarks 
and (3) some (few) robots appears to be travelling in straight 
lines. 

Setup 3 provides a clear vision of what Setup 2 merely 
sketched: robots are either orbiting around landmarks, or 


travelling in straight lines away from the landmarks. Also, 
very small groups are found orbiting around landmarks, but 
at some distance, avoiding interaction with the robots which 
are positioned right on the landmark (e.g. the landmark in 
the center). 

These experiments show that increasing the number of 
robots and size of the environment leads to more diversity 
in the behaviours observed. However, the most compelling 
observation comes from robots travelling in straight lines, 
seemingly avoiding the landmarks. While it was not pre- 
dicted a priori , this behaviour can be understood from obser- 
vations: robots keep the farther away from any landmarks, 
resulting in clusters of robots travelling on the exact frontier 
between two landmarks. It is also interesting, if not useful, 
to note that this type of behaviour produces some kind of 
distributed voronoi tesselation, using landmarks as seeds. 

Conclusion 

The take-home message is that population size may dra- 
matically change the results of evolution. In particular, the 
emergence of what resembles distributed Voronoi tessela- 
tion shows a striking example of what can only be observed 
when scaling up the population size. 

One current limitation of this study it that population size 
and environment size were changed simultaneously, without 
considering the density of robots. This is currently under 
investigation. 
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Abstract 

It can be useful for a robot in a team to recruit the help of oth- 
ers after considering their poses in space. When the initiating 
robot is aware of the network addresses (or IDs) of the robots 
it may ask for cooperation over the network. But if the initiat- 
ing robot is ignorant of their IDs then it becomes rather more 
complex or time consuming. In this paper, robots use a simple 
visual (locally sensed) gesture (such as a light being turned on 
or off) in addition to wireless messages to quickly and effec- 
tively establish a one-to-one association between physical lo- 
cation IDs and wireless IDs. This paper identifies, describes, 
formalizes, and then generalizes the problem of establishing 
a local association between neighboring robots’ physical lo- 
cation IDs (in the reference frame of an observing robot) and 
their wireless IDs. We describe three algorithms that solve 
this problem: two are deterministic algorithms and one is a 
probabilistic algorithm. Using the algorithms and formalism, 
we examine the structure underlying this association prob- 
lem. 

Introduction 

Robots cooperating in teams often benefit from spatially ref- 
erenced communication: “Would the robot to my left, please 
help me move this piano ?” But many current implemen- 
tations are influenced by the fact that practical perception 
of other robots is sensor-based ( e.g ., using vision via cam- 
eras) while communication is based on network technology 
(e.g., Wi-Fi, radios). Since the same robot will have dif- 
ferent identifiers in these two realms, an association must be 
formed if our robot is to request help over the network: “Will 
robot 192.168.0.56 help move this piano ?” We consider the 
problem of associating two independent channels of com- 
munication to form a one-to-one matching between sources 
in one channel and communication sources in the other. 

We specifically consider the question of relating a robot 
with some relative pose (i.e., when the “where” of the robot 
is known in the local frame) to a name which can be used 
to refer to that robot directly (i.e., the “who” of that robot). 
The robots comprising the system are assumed to be able to 
interact through two independent communication channels. 
Using only these two channels and no global localization 
knowledge or global communication, all robots in the sys- 
tem must each solve: 


For each robot “visible” in the second channel, determine 
and associate the appropriate network address in the first 
channel. 

The many different variants of this problem are usu- 
ally addressed by using an array of visual fiducials and a 
hand-crafted list of associations (Garrido-Jurado et al., 2014; 
Cassinis and Tampalini, 2007; Howard et al., 2004), or by 
initially calibrating and identifying the robots. These solu- 
tions are ad hoc and focus on practical cases of a specific 
variant of the problem (Mathews et al., 2010). 

In terms defined by St0y (2001), the first channel in the 
motivating system is a non-situated channel, such as a Wi-Fi 
or radio, and the second channel is a situated communication 
channel, such as a light source attached to a robot. The capa- 
bilities of the situated visual channel are assumed to be min- 
imal: a simple on/off communication strategy over the vi- 
sual channel is enough to complete the association success- 
fully. This could be implemented by moving the robot (e.g., 
performing a predefined wiggling repertoire), or switching 
on a light, or other such visually identifiable gesture (e.g., 
an instance of a protocol on just such a channel is given in 
Dieudonne et al. (2009)). The non-situated radio channel is 
assumed to have a message size which can at minimum fit 
the radio ID of a robot. 

In this paper, we identify and formalize the problem gen- 
erally, showing that it has an interpretation from an in- 
formation filtering perspective (LaValle, 2009). Our pa- 
per describes two deterministic algorithms and a probabilis- 
tic algorithm solving this association problem, each hav- 
ing distinct features and drawbacks. The formalism and 
solutions are applicable to many circumstances in which 
indexical knowledge must be related to objective knowl- 
edge (Agre and Chapman, 1987; Lesperance and Levesque, 
1994) because the former represents task relevant informa- 
tion — natural in the one channel — while the latter permits 
targeted transmission — a straight-forward operation in the 
other channel. 

The generalized association problem impinges on ques- 
tions of task representation, addressing, communication, and 
localization — each topics that are subtle and nuanced in 
their own right. For example, although in the motivating 
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piano moving scenario the indexical, task-relevant channel 
is the visual, situated channel, this need not be the case. Us- 
ing this formalism we have made a step towards identifying 
and understanding the subtleties involved. 

Related Work 

Practically speaking, marker systems are limited in the num- 
ber of unique identifiers which can be encoded, suffer from 
reliability issues of correctly identifying markers, have re- 
strictions on the maximum distance at which markers can be 
identified and in what environments they can be deployed, 
and have significant hardware and software requirements 
(Garrido-Jurado et al., 2014; Cassinis and Tampalini, 2007). 
Solutions that require calibration of global knowledge are 
especially undesirable as system size increases. 

The idea of spatially targeted communication in Math- 
ews et al. (2010) and the model and solutions they use have 
similarities with the model and solutions we describe. How- 
ever, their approach is only a solution for a pair of robots 
in the system. The model lends itself to analysis through 
the extinction probability of a branching processes (Haccou 
et al., 2007); we return to discuss this means of analysis 
later. Dieudonne et al. (2009) present a multi-robot sys- 
tem in which robots are indistinguishable from each other 
and there is no explicit means of communication. Their 
approach is remarkable because it considers a weak syn- 
chronicity model, but it makes strong sensing assumptions, 
precluding use in most real robot settings. 

Mutual or collective localization in a multi-robot system 
0 e.g ., Franchi et al. (2009); Fox et al. (2000)) is related to 
the association problem presented in this paper because a 
global metric reference frame provides unique labels for 
each robot. Oftentimes, however, the cost of localizing all 
the robots is greater than one wishes to pay merely for tar- 
geted communication. 

Problem Definition and Formalism 

In this section we give a precise description of the multi- 
robot system and the problem which we address. 

Motivating System 

Consider a multi-robot system composed of n robots, which 
are spread arbitrarily across an environment. Each robot in 
the system can directly observe and distinguish from the en- 
vironment some nearby robots using a camera. Robots can 
also flash a light on and off. The camera and light form a 
single bit communication channel — the camera channel. 
Each robot can also directly communicate through messages 
over a wireless channel with robots in range. Each robot 
has a wireless ID and itself assigns location IDs (for exam- 
ple, local range and bearing pairs) to robots it can recognize 
through its camera. 

Every robot starts knowing n and the IDs of robots they 
can receive messages from in either of the channels. The 
robots have no knowledge of which wireless ID is assigned 


to which robot. The operation of the robots is modeled with 
synchronous, discrete time steps. Both channels have a lim- 
ited transmission range i.e., a robot is unable to receive mes- 
sages from all robots in the system directly. 

The goal is for each robot to form a one-to-one association 
between the location IDs of robots in the camera channel and 
the wireless IDs of robots in the wireless channel. 

Generalized Formal Specification 

A generalized formal definition of the problem follows. 
Graphs representing the system are depicted in Fig. 1. 

Definition 1. We model a multi-robot system that has one 
radio communication channel ( channel 1) and one phys- 
ically situated communication channel ( channel 2) with 
the tuple: ( G\ = (V, Ef),G 2 = (V, Ef), Ci, C 2 , / 1 , ff) 
where 

1. V is a set of vertices, each representing a robot. 

2. G\ = (V, Ei) and G 2 = (V, Ef) are two directed 
graphs representing the connectivity of the system of 
robots over the two communication channels, 

3. Ei C V x V has directed edges s.t. e= (v^ Vj) G E\. 
This is interpreted as robot i being able to receive a one- 
hop message from robot j over channel 1, 

4. E 2 C V x V is analogous, but for channel 2, 

5. E 2 C E\ - this is the channel inclusion property, stat- 
ing that if i can receive a channel 2 message from a robot 
then it is guaranteed to be able to receive a channel 1 
message from that robot too, 

6. fi, f 2 ore labeling functions of the form f : V x V C 
which are applied to channels 1 and 2, respectively. 

7. Ci and C 2 ore the label sets for channels 1 and 2. 

Each channel has an associated labeling function and the 
set of labels correspond to addresses (wireless IDs and loca- 
tion IDs, respectively). In the motivating system, the label- 
ing functions will provide unique IDs for the wireless chan- 
nel (IP addressed) and locally unique IDs (defined precisely, 
next) for the location channel. The labeling functions are 
not known to the robots. The only requirement is that what- 
ever procedure makes the ID assignment does not violate the 
following property: 

Property 1. Labeling functions have: 

Vx, y, z G V, e y = (x, y) G E ch A 

= 2 ') G E c fo => fch(£y) 7^ fch(&z)- 

Property 1 ensures that each neighborhood will have non- 
repeating IDs, which we call locally unique IDs. In the mo- 
tivating system, it applies to the location IDs. It also holds 
for global IDs which are not locally in conflict i.e., no in- 
dividual robot will see the same wireless ID broadcasted by 
two different robots in its wireless neighborhood. Note that 
any labeling that provides unique IDs satisfies property 1 . 

To examine an individual robot’s perspective we intro- 
duce several additional concepts. 
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Neighborhood of robot R1 



Figure 1 : This figure presents a view of a local neighborhood around a robot in a multi-robot system (A) and some of the graphs which 
are associated with the channel association problem (B),(C). The wireless communication channel (in red) connects robot R1 to some of the 
robots surrounding it. The camera communication channel (in blue) has a more restricted view of robots in the system. Robot R1 is only 
aware of the set of IDs which correspond to the connection edges of each channel. The robot represents its knowledge of the association 
between IDs as a bipartite graph as shown in (C). 


Definition 2. A neighborhood is a subset of the system cen- 
tered on an individual robot i. A neighborhood can be de- 
scribed by the tuple (V\ Ef E 2 , /i, / 2 , C[, C 2 ) where 

1. i indicates the robot centered in the neighborhood, 

2. V 1 consists of robots for which a directed edge e = 
(vi , Vj) G Ei exists, 

3. E\ and E\ contain all directed edges in Ei and E^ 
which have robot i as source. 

4. C\, C 2 are the labels given to edges in E\ and E\ by fi 
and f 2 , respectively. 

Definition 3. The local view of robot i is the information 
directly available to the robot. It can be described by the 
tuple (n, C\ , C 2l O l = (0|, 0%, ... 0\ )) where 

1. n is the maximum possible robots in the entire system, 

2. C\ and C 2 are label sets as previously defined, 

3. O l = (0|, O l 2l ...OJ) is a sequence of observations 
(Def. 5) of the robots in the neighborhood of i, and t is 
the time step during which an observation was made. 

Definition 4. An activation captures the ground truth of 
the communication state of a neighborhood for a given time 
step t, described by the tuple A\ = (C\ Av C 2At ) where 

1. C\ At is the set of labels of robots which are in range of 
and from which a message was sent to robot i on channel 
1 during time step t, 

2. C 2At is defined similarly for channel 2. 

Definition 5. An observation is an individual robot's per- 
ception of an activation for a given time step t and is de- 
scribed by the tuple Ol = {C\ 0t , C 20t ) where 

1. C\ 0t is the set of labels of robots from which a message 
was received by robot i on channel 1 during the time step, 

2. C 2Qt is defined similarly for channel 2. 

Given the assumptions about no failure and no interrup- 
tion in messages, activations and their corresponding obser- 
vations are identical. 

Definition 6. Each robot maintains an information state, 
or i-state, which represents the current knowledge the robot 


has about its neighborhood. The i-state is described by the 
bipartite graph S l = (C{, C 2: Ei-f) where 

1. C\ and C 2 are label sets as previously defined and rep- 
resent the two distinct vertex sets of the graph, 

2. E 1-2 is the edge set of the graph and represents possi- 
ble associations between elements from each label set. 

Each robot starts in complete ignorance of the actual one- 
to-one association of labels. As observations arrive, it up- 
dates its i-state by removing edges from the graph. 

Definition 7. The one-to-one association problem for each 
robot i is: 

Input: a local view with an observation sequence, 

Output: a complete or partial one-to-one association be- 
tween channel 1 labels and channel 2 labels for the label 
tuple (C{, C 2 ) corresponding to i’s neighborhood. 

Algorithms to Solve the Association Problem 

In this section we present three algorithms that can be used 
to achieve the one-to-one association problem in a multi- 
robot system. The algorithms operate for a system with the 
following properties: 

1. There are no communication failures, lost messages or 
message degradation. 

2. The channel inclusion property holds. 

3. The minimum message size for the wireless channel is 
log 2 (n) bits. 

4. The message size for the visual channel is 1 bit. 

5. Every robot can receive and process messages from any 
number of robots in each channel during a given time step. 
Robots can only send one message in each channel during 
a given time step. 

A listener is a robot from whose perspective we are analyz- 
ing the system. A message pair consists of the transmission 
of a message in each channel by a given robot during the 
same time step. The earlier assumption that each listener be- 
gins knowing the number of robots it can receive messages 
from in each channel can be achieved by having a single 
time step in which every robot transmits a message pair. 
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Naive Algorithm. 

In the Naive algorithm, every robot emits a visual message 
during the time step which is equivalent to the robot’s wire- 
less ID. A listener simply fills a table associating a wireless 
ID to a location ID which is currently active. The pseudo 
code for this algorithm can be seen below. 

Algorithm 1 Naive Algorithm 
procedure Naive 

matchTable > [wireless ID, location ID] pairs 

for t 1, n + 1 do > For each possible wireless ID 
if t — 1 == my ID then 

broadcast {visual Message) 

end if 

if messagesReceivedQ then 
if local -robot. is ActiveX) then 
pair [t — 1, locationl D] 

matchT able.add{pair) 

end if 
end if 
end for 

end procedure 


Logarithmic Algorithm 

In the Logarithmic algorithm the fact that n identifiers can 
be represented with log 2 (n) bits is used. The listener asso- 
ciates each observable robot with an array of size log 2 (n). 
At time step t, all robots whose t th bit is equal to 1 will emit 
a visual message. After each time step a listener can fill one 
more bit in the array of bits corresponding to the wireless 
IDs of the visually active robots. The pseudo code is below. 

Algorithm 2 Logarithmic Algorithm 
1: procedure Logarithmic 
2: self_bit_arr <— to_bit_array(my JD) 

3 : table_arr array [num_neighbors] [log 2 (n)] 

4: for t <— 1, log 2 (n) + 1 do 

5: if self_bit_arr[£ — 1] == 1 then 

6: broadcast(visualMessage) 

7: end if 

8: for j <— 0, num_neighbors do 

9: if neighbor [j]. is Active() then 

10: table_arr[£][j] = 1 

1 1 : end if 

12: end for 

13: end for 

14: end procedure 


Probabilistic Algorithm 

In the Probabilistic algorithm all robots construct an h x s 
i-state matrix to represent their i-state. Here h represents 
the number of robots in direct communication over channel 

1 {C\ from S l ) and s - the number of robots over channel 

2 (C 2 from S l ). The i-state starts filled with l’s, which in- 
dicates complete ignorance of the one-to-one associations. 
Each cell in the i-state matrix corresponds to an edge in 
£i_ 2 from S l . The wireless IDs (labels) of all robots that 
are within communication range are associated to an activ- 
ity array (C\ ot from 0\) that keeps track of which robot 


transmitted a message in the current time step (1 is used to 
denote a transmission). Each wireless ID is given an index 
w G [0, h — 1]. Similarly, the location IDs are associated 
with an activity array (C 20t from 0\). Each location ID is 
given an index l G [0, s — 1]. At any moment the i-state 
matrix contains the listener’s current information about the 
matching between wireless IDs and location IDs. 

During each time step, each robot emits a message pair 
with 50% probability. Every listener fills in an h x s obser- 
vation matrix, which captures an observation of the neigh- 
borhood made during the current time step. This matrix is 
filled based on the following principle: The [w] [l] entry in 
the observation matrix is filled with a 1 if both the w th wire- 
less ID and I th location ID were active during the current 
time step. All other entries are filled with 0’s. 

Once the observation matrix has been constructed it is 
used to update the i-state matrix of the listener. All MM 
entries from the observation matrix for which either the w th 
wireless ID or I th location ID have been active in the cur- 
rent time step are multiplied with the corresponding i-state 
matrix entries. This produces a new i-state matrix. 

Once the i-state matrix contains only s l’s, the one-to-one 
association problem for the listener and its neighborhood is 
complete. The non-zero [w] [l] entries tell us that the w th 
wireless ID and the I th location ID belong to the same robot. 

Pseudo code appears in Algorithm 3, and an i-state and 
observations for a single run of the algorithm for one neigh- 
borhood are depicted in Fig. 2. 


Algorithm 3 Probabilistic Algorithm 
1: procedure Probabilistic 
2: broadcast(messagePair) 

3: h > number of wireless IDs in range 

4: s > number of location IDs in range 

5: istate[h][s] <— l r s 

6: observ[h][s] 

7: wif i -activity [h] > 0 - inactive, 1 - active 

8: vis -activity [s] > 0 - inactive, 1 - active 

9: for each time step do 

10: if f air Coin Flip () then 

11: broadcast(messagePair) 

12: end if 

13: wifi-activity receivedWifiMsgs { ) 

14: vis-activity <— receivedVisMsgsQ 

15: observ <— f illObs {wifi -activity , vis -activity) 

16: istate <— updateState{observ) 

17: if istate. is Final () then 

18: ready <— TRUE 

19: end if 

20: end for 

21: end procedure 


Information Space Interpretation 

Although only the probabilistic algorithm explicitly uses the 
idea of an information space, both deterministic algorithms 
have an information space interpretation. In this section we 
examine the information space explored by the algorithms. 
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Figure 2: An i-state path through the transition graph. Here we can see the i-state of the robot (the matrices in ovals) and its progression as 
the robot makes observations (the matrices in squares). Bipartite graphs corresponding to each i-state and observation appear at the top. 


Structure of Individual I-States and Observations 

As observations about the neighborhood are made, a listener 
can update its i-state accordingly. The initial i-state is an 
hxs complete bipartite graph. An observation partitions the 
i-state bipartite graph into active and inactive vertices. All 
edges between an active and inactive vertex are eliminated 
from the i-state graph. The partitioned vertices form bipar- 
tite sub-graphs. Once such a partitioning occurs, the listener 
has reduced the potential associations between wireless IDs 
and location IDs. Every subsequent observation can split the 
already existing partitions further. 

An observation can partition the vertices in such a way 
that it brings no additional information about the neighbor- 
hood. There are two observations which always bring no 
information: all robots are active or no robots are active. 
These are the zero-information observations. Observations 
can be paired based on symmetry - the partitioning these 
pairs induce on the i-state bipartite graph is the same. 

The final i-state is a disconnected bipartite graph which is 
composed of bipartite sub-graphs of size 2 or 1 . The sub- 
graphs of size 2 indicate a one-to-one association between a 
wireless ID and a location ID while the sub-graphs of size 1 
show that a wireless ID belongs to a robot which cannot be 
observed by the listener. 

The number of i-states for a given neighborhood is finite 
and can be found by calculating Bell’s number for a set of 
size h. Bell’s number counts the number of ways a set of a 
given size can be partitioned in. 

The number of observations for a given neighborhood 
is 2 h . Since we have assumed an activation probability for 
a robot to be 50% (during the probabilistic algorithm), all 
neighborhood activations and corresponding observations 
have the same probability of occurring. 

I-State Transition Graph 

The i-states and observations for a given neighborhood form 
the directed i-state transition graph. The i-states form the 
vertex set of the transition graph and the directed edges cor- 
respond to the set of observations which lead from one i- 
state to another. A version of the transition graph can be seen 
in Fig. 3. The figure shows all i-states for a 4 x 3 neighbor- 


hood (4 wireless IDs and 3 location IDs), all i-state to i-state 
transitions, and the number of observation for each transi- 
tion. 

The graph highlights properties of the i-state space: 

1. The i-states can be grouped into several categories based 
on the number of partitions of the initial i-state bipar- 
tite graph they contain. We call these categories levels. 
There are h levels in each transition graph corresponding 
to same size partitions of the graph S' 1 . The initial i-state 
is at level 1 (trivial partition of the graph S' 1 ), and the fi- 
nal i-state is at level h (there are h partitions of the graph 
S' 1 ). Any intermediate level will have between 2 and h — 1 
partitions of S' 1 . 

2. At each next level the number of zero-information states 
doubles. 

3. At each level the transition probability is equal for all 
transitions (for the probabilistic algorithm). 

4. Each i-state can transition to itself (through zero- 
information observations). 

5. There are no transitions between i-states from a higher 
partition level to a lower partition level and inside a level 
(with the exception of self-transitions). 

Deterministic Algorithms and the I-State Graph 

The Naive algorithm uses only observations resulting from 
a single active robot. This restricts the paths through the 
transition graph to a subset of the 1 -level transitions. The 
Logarithmic algorithm, on the other hand, allows any n-step 
path through the transition graph. The specific path for both 
algorithms is predetermined once a neighborhood is formed. 

Algorithm Performance Analysis 

After examining the information space we can examine the 
performance of the three algorithms presented earlier. 

Naive Algorithm 

The Naive algorithm runs for n time steps, where n is the 
number of unique IDs that can be used by the system of 
robots. The algorithm runs for n time steps regardless of 
how many of the n identifiers are in use by actual robots. 
Every agent emits only one message during the execution of 
this algorithm - at most n for the entire system. 
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Figure 3: I-state transition graph and corresponding transitional probability matrix for the case of h = 4 wireless, s — 3 location IDs. Each 
graph node contains an h x s state matrix and each edge is labeled with the number of observations which trigger the given transition. 


Logarithmic Algorithm 

The Logarithmic algorithm runs for log 2 (n) time steps and 
generates at most ^nlog 2 (n) messages. This is due to the 
fact that at most half of all robots will emit a message pair 
at each time step, since only half of all possible unique IDs 
will have a 1 in their i th bit. 

Probabilistic Algorithm 

The one-to-one association problem for a neighborhood of 
size h x s has a lower bound of ceil (log 2 (s)) time steps. 
The best case scenario for the association problem occurs 
when each observation made by the listener splits all current 
partitions of the i-state bi-graph S l evenly. 

Due to the probabilistic nature of this algorithm, its over- 
all analysis is not straightforward and a closed-form solution 
for its expected running time has not been discovered. 

Mathews et al. (2010) present a probabilistic algorithm 
which can be modeled as a branching process and show an 
approximate upper bound for the mean of the expected time. 
Robots participating in the algorithm solving this model 
“die-off”. The authors emphasize the difficulty in finding 
a closed form solution for the probability density function 
of the process. 

We were unable to apply this model to the more general 
system we present here. The difficulty arises from success- 
fully identifying elements of our model which can be re- 
garded as “individuals” in a population which can be dis- 
carded (produce zero offspring). 

Another approach is to use the transition probability 
matrix corresponding to the directed i-state transition graph. 


The graph has the necessary properties of an absorbing 
Markov chain (Grinstead and Snell, 1997) — it has an ab- 
sorbing state (the final state) and this state can be reached 
from any other state in the graph (transient states). See Fig. 3 
for an example of the transition probability matrix. The ex- 
pected number of steps from any state to reaching the final 
state can be calculated using the following formula: 

t = (I-Q)~ 1 l (1) 

Here Q is a t x t matrix containing all transient to transient 
transition probabilities, t denotes a vector of size t , I is the 
identity matrix, and 1 is a column vector of all l’s. The i th 
element of t gives the average expected number of steps to 
absorption if the process started from the i th transient state. 
Thus, Eq. (1) can be used to calculate the expected running 
time to complete the one-to-one association problem for a 
given neighborhood. 

This approach, however, is prohibitively expensive for all 
but the smallest values of h. As was noted earlier, the num- 
ber of i- states (t) for a given neighborhood is given by Bell’s 
number: B h. Berend and Tassa (2010) give an upper bound 
of Bell’s number which is 0(h\) and Q(2 h ). A simple appli- 
cation of all possible observations to all possible i-states can 
generate the matrix in 0(2 h Bh) time. The matrix inversion 
needed in Eq. (1) will take 0(I^ 3 ). The absorbing Markov 
chain method, therefore, runs in 0(h\ 3 ). 

A third approach is to simulate the running of the algo- 
rithm and gather statistical data. This was done by simu- 
lating activations of a neighborhood and running the Prob- 
abilistic algorithm until a one-to-one association was made 
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or a threshold was reached. Each neighborhood was run be- 
tween 50, 000 and 100, 000 times. We simulated all neigh- 
borhood size combinations of h G [2, 85] and s G [1, h — 1]. 
To validate the date from the simulation we also calcu- 
lated the precise expected value for all combinations of 
h G [2,8] and s G [1, h — 1] using the absorbing Markov 
chain approach. The absorbing Markov chain method re- 
sults matched the simulation results up to the precision we 
used during the calculations (0.0001 time steps). 

The results from the simulation trials of neighborhoods 
up to size 40 can be seen in Fig. 4, the remaining trial data 
is omitted to keep the figure more readable. 

The results from the simulation can be informally approx- 
imated (further work is needed to get a good fit for the data) 
by the following two functions which give the expected time 
steps to complete the one-to-one association problem: 

1. 2 log 2 (h) log 2 (s + 1) 

2. arsinh ( hs ) 

Using the first function, we can approximate the num- 
ber of expected messages a given robot will emit: 0.5 x 
2 log 2 ( h ) log 2 (s + l). The h and 5 would be based on the 
longest lasting neighborhood the robot participates in and 
assumes that the robots stop transmitting messages once all 
their neighbors inform them that they have completed the 
one-to-one association. For a dynamic system, this assump- 
tion would not be true and the robot may continue trans- 
mitting messages after the initial association has been com- 
pleted. 

Algorithm Comparison 

The two deterministic algorithms have a performance which 
is dependent on the global size of the system. They also 
provide an exact execution time for the one-to-one associ- 
ation problem. The Naive algorithm gives us the slowest 
performance but uses the least amount of messages. The 
Fogarithmic algorithm is faster than the Naive one but re- 
quires an increase in the number of messages used. The two 
deterministic algorithms also require very minimal use of 
the wireless channel (only used during the first system wide 
transmission, which is not strictly required for the Fogarith- 
mic algorithm). 

The probabilistic algorithm does not depend on the global 
size of the system. Every robot can quickly achieve the one- 
to-one association for its neighborhood. This algorithm has 
the disadvantage that it has no guaranteed time expectancy. 
The overall performance of the system is dependent directly 
on the types of neighborhoods that compose it so an analysis 
of the robot distribution may be required before choosing 
this algorithm. 

Relaxing Assumptions and Extending the 
Formalism 

In this section we discuss relaxing some of the assumptions 
introduced in the course of the paper. We show that after 



Figure 4: This is a plot of the average number of time steps to 
complete the association problem for all h x s neighborhoods for 
which h G [2,40] and s G [1, h — 1]. Every neighborhood was 
simulated between 50,000 and 100,000 times to obtain the results 

relaxing these assumptions the formalism still applies and 
the algorithms can still be used with minor modifications. 

We have assumed that robots operate in an environment 
with no noise, communication errors or failures. This as- 
sumption guarantees that when a robot sends a message it is 
always received. This results in edges in the i-state (possible 
associations) being either 0 or 1 . If we allowed noise, com- 
munication errors and failures, an observation may carry 
false positives or false negatives. The formalism and prob- 
abilistic algorithm can still handle this case. However, in- 
stead of a 0 or 1 stored as a possible association between 
two IDs, an appropriate statistical measure is computed and 
stored for each possible association. This makes the bipar- 
tite graph representing an i-state a weighted one. The finite 
information space interpretation presented in this paper is 
not directly applicable to this case. 

The channel inclusion property imposes restrictions on 
how the coverages of the communication channels are re- 
lated. The assumption in this paper guarantees that a robot’s 
continued observation will result in an i-state in which all 
robots in visual (channel 2) range will be matched to robots 
in wireless (channel 1) range. This restricts the possible final 
i-states. If the assumption is relaxed fully, the resulting final 
i-state may be an empty i-state (a fully disconnected bipar- 
tite graph) indicating that the sets of robots in each channel 
are completely disjoint. The formalism will still correctly 
represent the system. Perhaps more surprisingly, all three 
algorithms correctly handle this situation with no modifica- 
tion other than a modified stopping condition. 

We specify that there are two communication channels. 
The addition of more channels can be beneficial for the 
Probabilistic algorithm, as it can partition the i-state bipar- 
tite graph faster. This, however, would require the i- state’s 
dimensions to grow as the number of channels. In this work 
we have not pursued any analysis on the impact on perfor- 
mance that the addition of channels will have. 

The visual channel is assumed to be a binary channel. If 
the visual channel can distinguish between several colors, 
as done in (Mathews et al., 2010), the effective bit-rate of 
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the visual channel increases as the color can be used to pass 
additional information. For example, the message pair can 
contain a colored bit in the visual channel and a color label in 
the broadcast channel. This will result in a faster partitioning 
of the i-state bipartite graph. 

Property 1 allows robots communicating through a com- 
munication channel to share IDs. For example, a system in 
which robots are guaranteed to not move in a way that will 
bring two duplicate IDs in the same neighborhood can oper- 
ate with no conflicts. A system where positions can change 
arbitrarily will require the stricter unique ID requirement. 
If an outside reference, such as geographical data or some 
environmental property, is used to assign IDs a system can 
have some reuse of IDs and a guarantee that a conflict will 
not occur. 

Conclusion 

In this paper we consider an association problem between 
IDs in two independent communication channels in a multi- 
robot system. The first channel is a radio channel which 
carries indexical knowledge about the robots while the sec- 
ond channel is a situated one and carries objective knowl- 
edge about the robots. Robots in the system need to make 
a one-to-one association between the two types of IDs as a 
preprocessing step to solving system tasks. 

We provide a detailed formal description of the system 
and examine its properties from an information filtering per- 
spective. We also show that this problem can be solved 
quickly and without the need for global localization knowl- 
edge and global communication by describing and analyzing 
two deterministic and one probabilistic algorithms. 

The analysis of the probabilistic algorithm showed us 
that a closed-form solution for the expected performance of 
the algorithm based on the absorbing Markov chain is pro- 
hibitively expensive and that the applicability of another — 
based on branching processes — is uncertain but needs to 
be considered in more depth. We provide simulation results 
and give two functions which provide an informal approx- 
imation to the algorithm’s performance. We compare the 
three algorithms and show that each has its advantages and 
drawbacks, relating to speed of execution, messages sent and 
communication channels used. 

Lastly, we examined the ability of the formalism and al- 
gorithms we described to handle more realistic scenarios by 
relaxing some simplifying assumptions made during the cre- 
ation of the formalism and analysis of the algorithms. 

One future extension of this work is to examine in more 
detail the applicability of branching processes to the system 
model defined in this paper. Another extension is to analyze 
the performance of the algorithms after some assumptions, 
such as no communication failures, have been relaxed. A 
third extension is finding a better fit to the simulation data 
which can be used to predict the behavior of larger multi- 
robot systems operating under the probabilistic algorithm. 
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Abstract 

In this paper, we study the impact of selection methods in 
the context of on-line on-board distributed evolutionary al- 
gorithms. We propose a variant of the mEDEA algorithm in 
which we add a selection operator, and we apply it in a task- 
driven scenario. We evaluate four selection methods that in- 
duce different intensity of selection pressure in a multi-robot 
navigation with obstacle avoidance task and a collective for- 
aging task. Experiments show that a small intensity of se- 
lection pressure is sufficient to rapidly obtain good perfor- 
mances on the tasks at hand. We introduce different measures 
to compare the selection methods, and show that the higher 
the selection pressure, the better the performances obtained, 
especially for the more challenging food foraging task. 


Introduction 

Evolutionary robotics (ER) (Nolfi and Floreano (2000)) 
aims to design robotic agents’ behaviors using evolutionary 
algorithms (EA) (Eiben and Smith (2003)). In this context, 
EA’s are traditionally seen as a tool to optimize agents’ con- 
trollers w.r.t to an explicit objective function (fitness). This 
process is carried out in an off-line fashion; once the behav- 
ior is learned and the controller optimized, the agents are 
deployed and their controllers’ parameters remain fixed. 

On the other hand, on-line evolution (Watson et al. 
(2002)) takes a different approach in which behavior learn- 
ing is performed during the actual execution of a task. In 
these algorithms, learning or optimization is a continuous 
process, i.e. robotic agents are constantly exploring new be- 
haviors and adapting their controllers to new conditions in 
their environment. Usually, this is referred to as adaptation. 

These two visions of ER can be related to on-line and off- 
line approaches in Machine Learning (ML). Off-line ML al- 
gorithms learn a specific task and solutions should general- 
ize to unseen situations after the learning process, whereas 
on-line ML algorithms progressively adapt solutions to new 
presented situations while solving the task. In this sense, 
both on-line ML algorithms and on-line EA’s perform life- 
long adaptation or learning, to possibly changing environ- 
ments or objectives. 


In this paper, we focus on on-line distributed evolution of 
swarm robotic agents. We are interested in learning indi- 
vidual agents behaviors in a distributed context where the 
agents adapt their controllers to environmental conditions 
independently while deployed. These agents may locally 
communicate with each other and do not have a global view 
of the swarm. In this sense, this approach finds many ties 
with Artificial Life, where the objective is to design au- 
tonomous organisms that adapt to their environment. 

On-line distributed evolution may be viewed as distribut- 
ing an EA on the swarm of agents. Traditional evolutionary 
operators (mutation, crossover etc.) are performed on the 
agents and local communication ensures the spread of ge- 
netic material in the population of agents. 

In EA’s, selection operators drive evolution toward fit in- 
dividuals by controlling the intensity of selection pressure 
to solve the given task. These operators and their impact on 
evolutionary dynamics have been extensively studied in off- 
line contexts (Eiben and Smith (2003)). In this paper, we 
study their impact in on-line distributed ER, where evolu- 
tionary dynamics are different to the off-line case: selection 
is performed locally on partial populations and fitness val- 
ues on which selection is performed are not reliable. Our 
experiments show that, in this context, a strong selection 
pressure leads to the best performances, contrary to classical 
approaches in which lower selection pressure is preferred, 
to maintain diversity in the population. This result suggests 
that, in distributed ER algorithms, diversity is already main- 
tained by the disjoint sub-populations. 

Several authors have addressed on-line evolution of 
robotic agent controllers in different contexts: adapta- 
tion to dynamically changing environments (Dinu et al. 
(2013)), parameter tuning (Eiben et al. (2010)), evolution 
of self-assembly (Bianco and Nolfi (2004)), communication 
(Pineda et al. (2012)), phototaxis and navigation (Karafotias 
et al. (2011), Silva et al. (2012)). Some of this work is de- 
tailed in the next section. The authors use different selection 
mechanisms inducing different intensities of selection pres- 
sure to drive evolution. In this paper, we compare different 
selection operators and measure the impact they have on the 
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performances of learning two swarm robotics tasks: naviga- 
tion with obstacle avoidance and collective food foraging. 

We begin by reviewing different selection schemes pro- 
posed in the context of on-line distributed ER and then we 
present the algorithm that will serve as a test bed, along with 
the selection methods we compare. In the fourth section, 
we detail our experimental setting and discuss the results. 
Finally, we close with some concluding remarks and future 
directions of research. 

Related Work 

In the following, we review several on-line distributed ER 
algorithms and discuss the selection mechanisms that were 
applied to ensure the desired intensity of selection pressure 
in order to drive evolution. 

A common characteristic of on-line distributed ER algo- 
rithms is that each agent has one controller at a time, that it 
executes (the active controller), and locally spreads altered 
copies of this controller to other agents. In this sense, agents 
have only a partial view of the population in the swarm (a lo- 
cal repository). Fitness assignment or evaluation of individ- 
ual chromosomes is performed by the agents themselves and 
is thus noisy, as different agents evaluate their active con- 
trollers in different conditions. Selection takes place when 
the active controller is to be replaced by a new one from the 
repository. 

PGTA (Probabilistic Gene Transfer Algorithm) intro- 
duced by Watson et al. (2002), is commonly cited as the first 
implementation of a distributed on-line ER algorithm. This 
algorithm evolves the weights of fixed-topology neural con- 
trollers and agents exchange parts (genes) of their respective 
chromosomes using local broadcasts. The algorithm consid- 
ers a virtual energy level that reflects the performance of the 
agent’s controller. This energy level increases every time 
the agents reach an energy source and decreases whenever 
communication takes place. Furthermore, the rate at which 
the agents broadcast their genes is proportional to their en- 
ergy level and conversely, the rate at which they accept a 
received gene is inversely proportional to their energy level. 
This way, selection pressure is introduced in that fit agents 
transmit their genes to unfit ones. 

Silva et al. (2012) introduced odNEAT, an on-line dis- 
tributed version of NEAT (Neuro-Evolution of Augment- 
ing Topologies) (Stanley and Miikkulainen (2002)), where 
each agent has one active chromosome that is transmitted to 
nearby agents. Collected chromosomes from other agents 
are stored in a local repository within niches of species ac- 
cording to their topological similarities, as in NEAT. Each 
agent has a virtual energy level that increases when the task 
is performed correctly and decreases otherwise. This energy 
level is sampled periodically to measure fitness values and, 
whenever this level reaches zero, the active chromosome is 
replaced by one in the repository. At this point, a species 
is selected based on its average fitness value, then a chro- 


mosome is selected within this species using binary tourna- 
ment. Each agent broadcasts its active chromosome at a rate 
proportional to the average fitness of the species it belongs 
to. This, added to the fact that the active chromosome is se- 
lected from fit niches, maintains a certain selection pressure 
toward fit individuals. 

EDEA (Embodied Distributed Evolutionary Algorithm) 
(Karafotias et al. (2011)), was applied to different swarm 
robotics tasks: phototaxis, navigation with obstacle avoid- 
ance and collective patrolling. In this algorithm, each agent 
possesses one chromosome, whose controller is executed 
and evaluated on a given task. At each iteration, agents 
broadcast their chromosomes alongside with their fitness to 
other nearby agents with a given probability (fixed parame- 
ter). Upon reception, an agent selects a chromosome from 
those collected using binary tournament. This last chromo- 
some is then mutated and recombined (using crossover) with 
the current active chromosome with probability g x/(L) J 
where f(x') is the fitness of the selected chromosome, f(x) 
is the fitness of the agent’s current chromosome and s c is 
a scalar controlling the intensity of selection pressure. To 
ensure an accurate measure of fitness values, agents evalu- 
ate their controllers for at least a minimum period of time 
(maturation age), during which agents neither transmit nor 
receive other chromosomes. 

With mEDEA (minimal Environment- driven Distributed 
Evolutionary Algorithm), Bredeche and Montanier (2010) 
address evolutionary adaptation with implicit fitness, 
i.e. without a task-driven fitness function. The algorithm 
takes a gene perspective in which successful chromosomes 
are those that spread over the population of agents and which 
requires: 1) to maximize mating opportunities and 2) to min- 
imize the risk for agents (their vehicles). 

At every time step, agents execute their respective active 
controllers and locally broadcast mutated copies of the cor- 
responding chromosomes. Received chromosomes (trans- 
mitted by other agents) are stored in a local list. At the end 
of the execution period (lifetime), the active chromosome is 
replaced with a randomly selected one from the agent’s list 
and the list is emptied. An agent dies if there are no chro- 
mosomes in its list (if it did not meet other agents) and it 
remains dead until it receives a chromosome from another 
agent passing by. 

The authors show that the number of living agents rises 
with time and remains at a sustained level. Furthermore, 
agents develop navigation and obstacle avoidance capabil- 
ities that allow them to better spread their chromosomes. 
This work shows that environment-driven selection pressure 
alone can maintain a certain level of adaptation in a swarm 
of robotic agents. A slightly modified version of this algo- 
rithm is used in this work and is detailed in the next section. 

Noskov et al. (2013) proposed MONEE (Multi- Objective 
aNd open-Ended Evolution), an extension to mEDEA 
adding a task-driven pressure as well as a mechanism (called 
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market) for balancing the distribution of tasks among the 
population of agents, if several tasks are to be tackled. Their 
experiments show that MONEE is capable of improving 
mEDEA’ s performances in a collective concurrent foraging 
task, in which agents have to collect items of several kinds. 

The authors show that the swarm is able to adapt to the 
environment (as mEDEA ensures), while foraging different 
kinds of items (optimizing the task- solving behavior). In this 
context, each type of item is considered a different task. The 
algorithm uses an explicit fitness function in order to guide 
the search toward better performing solutions. The market 
mechanism, which takes into account the scarcity of items, 
ensures that agents do not focus on the most frequent kind 
of items (the easiest task), thus neglecting less frequent ones. 
In their paper, the agent’s controller is selected using rank- 
based selection from the agent’s list of chromosomes. The 
authors argue that when a specific task is to be addressed, 
a task-driven selection pressure is necessary. This idea is 
discussed in the remainder of this paper. 

In the aforementioned works, authors used different clas- 
sical selection operators from evolutionary computation in 
on-line distributed ER algorithms. It is however not clear 
if these operators perform in the same fashion as when they 
are used in an off-line non-distributed manner. In an on-line 
and distributed context, evolutionary dynamics are different, 
since selection is performed locally at the agent level and 
over the individuals whose vehicles had the opportunity to 
meet. In addition, and this is not inherent to on-line dis- 
tributed evolution but to many ER contexts, fitness evalua- 
tion is intrinsically noisy as the agents evaluate their con- 
trollers in different conditions, which may have a great im- 
pact on their performance. A legitimate question one could 
ask is: does it still make sense to use selection? 

In this paper, we compare different selection methods cor- 
responding to different intensities of selection pressure in a 
task-driven context. We apply these methods in a modified 
version of mEDEA and measure their impact on two differ- 
ent swarm robotics tasks. 

Algorithms 

In this section, we describe the variant of mEDEA we used 
in our experiments (Algorithm 1). It is run by all the agents 
of the swarm independently in a distributed manner. At any 
time, each agent possesses a single controller which is ran- 
domly initialized at the beginning of evolution. 

The main difference w.r.t. mEDEA is that the algorithm 
alternates between two phases, namely an evaluation phase, 
in which the agent runs, evaluates and transmits its controller 
to nearby listening agents, and a listening phase, in which 
the agent does not move and listens to incoming chromo- 
somes, sent by nearby agents. The evaluation and the lis- 
tening phases last T e and T\ respectively, and, for different 
robots, they take place at different moments. Since the dif- 
ferent robots are desynchronized, robots in the evaluation 


phase are able to spread their genomes to other robots that 
are in the listening phase. 

If only one common phase takes place, an agent that turns 
on the spot transmits its controller to any fitter agent cross- 
ing it, as broadcast and reception are simultaneous. This 
separation in two phases is inspired from MONEE where 
it is argued that it lessens the spread of poorly achieving 
controllers. Also, task-driven selection was introduced in 
MONEE to simultaneously tackle several tasks. 

The agent’s controller is executed and evaluated during 
the evaluation phase. For each agent, this phase lasts T e 
time-steps at most 1 . During this phase, at each time-step 
the agent executes its current controller by reading the sen- 
sors’ inputs and computing the motors’ outputs. The agent 
also updates the fitness value of the controller, based on the 
outcome of the its actions, and locally broadcasts both the 
chromosome corresponding to its controller and its current 
fitness value. 

Once the T e evaluation steps are elapsed, the agent be- 
gins its listening phase, which lasts T\ time-steps. During 
this phase, the agent stops and listens for incoming chro- 
mosomes from nearby passing agents (agents that are in 
their evaluation phase). These chromosomes are transmit- 
ted along with their respective fitness values. Consequently, 
at the end of this phase, an agent has a local list of chromo- 
somes and fitnesses, or local population. Another difference 
w.r.t mEDEA is that the local population also contains the 
agent’s current chromosome. This is done to ensure that all 
agents always have at least one chromosome in their respec- 
tive populations, which happens particularly when an agent 
is isolated during its listening phase and does not receive any 
other chromosome. In mEDEA, isolated agents stay inactive 
until they receive a chromosome from another agent passing 
by. 

After the listening period, the agent needs to load a new 
controller for its next evaluation phase. To do so, it selects a 
chromosome from its list using one of the selection methods 
discussed further. The selected chromosome is then mutated 
and becomes the agent’s active controller. In this case, muta- 
tion consists in adding a normal random variable with mean 
0 and variance cr 2 to each gene (each synaptic weight of the 
neuro-controller) . 

Once the next controller is chosen, the list is emptied. 
This means selection is performed on a list of chromosomes 
that have been collected by the agent during the previous 
listening phase. At this time, the new controller’s evaluation 
phase begins. We consider one iteration of the algorithm 
(evaluation plus listening phase) as one generation. 

The selection method selects the new chromosome among 
the collected ones based on their fitness. This can be done 
in different manners, depending on the desired intensity of 
selection pressure. In this paper we compare four different 

1 A little random number is substracted from T e so as the evalu- 

ation phases of the agents are not synchronized. 
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Algorithm 1 mEDEA 

1: g a \— random() 

2: while true do 

3: 1 — 0 

4: // Evaluation phase 

5: for t = 1 to T e do 

6 : exec(g a ) 

7: broadcast (g a ) 

8 : end for 

9: // Listening phase 

10: for t = 1 to Ti do 

11: 1 := 1 (J HstenQ 

12: end for 

13: l:=lU{ffa} 

14: selected := select( 1) 

15: g a := mutate(selected) 

16: end while 


selection methods, each one defining a different intensity of 
task-driven selection pressure. The choice of these selec- 
tion methods aims at giving a large span of intensities of 
selection pressure, from the strongest (Best), to the lowest 
(Random): 

Best Selection: This method deterministically selects the 
controller with the highest fitness. This is the selection 
method with the strongest selection pressure, as the agent 
will never be allowed to select a controller with a lower fit- 
ness than the previous one. Best selection can be compared 
to an elitist selection scheme where the best fit controllers 
are always kept. 


Algorithm 2 Best selection 
1: order Xi and index as x^ n such that: 

f{x 1 :„) > f(x 2 :n) > ■■■> f{x n :n) 
2: return xi :n 


Rank-Based Selection: In this case, selection probabili- 
ties are assigned to each controller according to their rank, 
i.e. the position of the controller in the list, once sorted w.r.t. 
fitness values. The best controller has the highest probabil- 
ity of being selected; however, less fit controllers still have 
a positive probability of being selected. Traditionally, this 
method is preferred to Roulette Wheel selection that assigns 
individuals probabilities proportional to their fitness values, 
which highly biases evolution toward best individuals. 

Binary Tournament: This method uniformly samples a 
number of controllers equal to the size of the tournament 
(two in our case) and selects the one with the highest fitness. 
Here, the selection pressure is adjusted through the size of 


Algorithm 3 Rank-based selection 
1: order Xi and index as x^ n such that: 

/Ol:n) > f(x 2 :n) > ■■■> /On:n) 

2: select Xi :n with probability Pr(xi :n ) = 1 ^ 2 + 1 ~+n 

3: return Xi :n 


the tournament: the higher the size, the higher the selection 
pressure, the extreme case being when the tournament size 
is equal to the size of the population. In this case, the best 
controller is chosen 2 . Conversely, when the size of the tour- 
nament is two, the induced selection pressure is the lowest. 


Algorithm 4 /c-Tournament selection 

1: uniformly sample k Xi, noted {x± : k, . . 

■ • 5 %h:k } 

2: order Xi± such that: 


f(xi:k) > f(x 2 -.k) > ■■■> f(Xk:k) 


3: return x\± 



Random Selection: This method selects a controller in the 
local population at random, disregarding its fitness value and 
therefore inducing no task-driven selection pressure at all. 
Randon selection is considered as a baseline for compar- 
isons with the other methods that effectively induce a certain 
task-driven selection pressure. As discussed in the previous 
section, this is the selection operator used by mEDEA for 
evolving survival capabilities of the swarm without any task- 
driven explicit goal. By considering Random in our exper- 
iments, we aim to compare the original mEDEA selection 
scheme with more selective operators. 

Each one of these four selection methods induces a dif- 
ferent intensity of selection pressure on the evolution of the 
swarm. In the next section, we describe our experiments 
comparing the impact of each one of these intensities. 

Experiments 

We compare these selection methods on a set of experiments 
in simulation for two different tasks, fast-forward navigation 
and collective foraging, which are two well- studied bench- 
marks in swarm robotics. All our experiments were per- 
formed on the RoboRobo simulator (Bredeche et al. (2013)). 

Description 

In all experiments, a swarm of robotic agents is deployed 
in a bounded environment containing static obstacles (black 
lines in Figure 1). Agents also perceive other agents as ob- 
stacles. 

All the agents in the swarm are morphologically homo- 
geneous, i.e. they have the same physical properties, sensors 
and motors, and only differ in the parameters of their respec- 
tive controllers. Each agent has 8 obstacle proximity sensors 

2 It is assumed that sampling is performed without replacement. 
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evenly distributed around the agent, and 8 food item sensors 
are added in the case of the foraging task. An item sensor 
measures the distance to the closest item in the direction of 
the sensor. These simulated agents are similar to Khepera or 
e-puck robots. 

We use a recurrent neural network as the architecture of 
the neuro-controllers of the agents (Figure 1). The inputs of 
the network are the activation values of all sensors and the 2 
outputs correspond to the translational and rotational veloc- 
ities of the agent. The activation function of the output neu- 
rons is a hyperbolic tangent, taking values in [—1, +1]. Two 
bias connections (one for each output neuron), as well as 4 
recurrent connections (previous speed and previous rotation 
for both outputs) are added. This setup yields 22 connection 
weights for the navigation task and 38 for the foraging task 
in the neuro-controller. The chromosome of the controller is 
the vector of these weights. Table 1 summarizes the different 
parameters used in our experiments. 




Figure 1: Left: the simulation environment containing 
agents (red dots with thin hairlines representing sensors), 
obstacles (dark lines) and food items (blue dots). Right: the 
architecture of the neuro- controller. 

In the navigation task, agents must learn to move as fast 
and straight as possible in the environment while avoiding 
obstacles, whereas in the foraging task, agents must collect 
food items present in the environment (Figure 1). An item 
is collected when an agent passes over it, at which time it is 
replaced by another item at a random location. 

We define the fitness function for the navigation task af- 
ter the one introduced in (Nolfi and Floreano (2000)). Each 
agent r computes its fitness at generation g as: 

T e 

fr = “ M*)|) ' min(a s (t)) (1) 

t= 1 

where v t (t), v r (t) and a s (t) are respectively the transla- 
tional velocity, the rotational velocity and the activations of 
the obstacle sensors of the agent at each time- step t of its 
evaluation phase. 

In the foraging task, a controller’s fitness is computed as 
the number of items collected during its evaluation phase. 


Table 1 : Experimental settings. 


Experiments 

Number of food items 

150 

Swarm size 

50 agents 

Exp. length 

5 x 10 5 sim. steps 

Number of runs 

30 

Evolution 

Evolution length 

~ 250 generations 

T e 

2000 — rand( 0, 500) sim. steps 

Tt 

200 sim. steps 

Chromosome size 

Nav.: 22, Forag.: 38 

Mutation step- size 

cr = 0.5 


Furthermore, since we are interested in the performance of 
the entire swarm, we define the swarm fitness as the sum of 
the individual fitness of all agents at each generation: 

F s (g)= £ f? (2) 

r^swarm 

Measures 

A characteristic of on-line ER is that agents learn as they 
are performing the actual task in an open-ended way. In this 
context, the best fitness ever reached by the swarm is not a 
reliable measure, since it only reflects a ’’good” performance 
at one point of the evolution. Furthermore, fitness evaluation 
is inherently noisy, due to different evaluation conditions en- 
countered by the agents. Therefore, we introduce four mea- 
sures that will be used to compare the impact of the differ- 
ent selection methods. These measures summarize informa- 
tion on the swarm spanning over several generations. They 
are used only for evaluation and comparison of the selection 
methods and are computed once the evolution has ended. A 
pictorial description of these four measures is shown in Fig- 
ure 2. 

• Average accumulated swarm fitness (/ c ): is the average 
swarm fitness in the last generations. This metric reflects 
the performance of the swarm at the end of the evolution. 
In our experiments, we compute the average over the last 
8% generations. 

• Fixed budget swarm fitness (/&): is the swarm fitness 
reached at a certain generation (computational budget). 
This measure helps to compare different methods on the 
same grounds. In our experiments, we measure this value 
at 92% of the evolution, which corresponds to the first 
generation considered in the computation of f c . 

• Time to reach target (#/): is the first generation at which 
a predefined target fitness is reached. If this level is never 
reached, gf corresponds to the last generation. We fixed 
the target at 80% of the maximum fitness reached over 
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Figure 2: A pictorial description of the four comparison 
measures. From top to bottom and left to right: the average 
accumulated swarm fitness, the fixed budget swarm fitness, 
the time to reach target and the accumulated fitness above 
target. 

all runs and all selection methods. This metric reflects a 
certain convergence rate of the algorithms, i.e. how fast 
the swarm hits the target fitness on the task at hand. 

• Accumulated fitness above target (/ 0 ): is the sum of all 
swarm fitness values above a predefined target fitness. It 
reflects to which extent the target level is exceeded and 
if this performance is maintained over the long run. We 
used the same target fitness as with gf. 

These comparison measures are not to be taken individu- 
ally. For instance f c and /& complement each other and give 
an indication of the level and stability of the performance 
reached by the swarm at the end of evolution. If /*, and f c are 
close then performance of the swarm is stable. Also, gf and 
f a combined reflect how fast a given fitness level is reached 
and to which extent that level is exceeded. Adding the two 
latter measures to f c shows if that trend is maintained. 

Results and discussion 

For both navigation and foraging tasks, we run 30 indepen- 
dent runs for each selection method, and we measured F s at 
each generation in all runs. Figures 3 and 4 show the median 
F s per generation over the 30 runs for each task. We com- 
puted the four performance metrics in the case of navigation 
(Figure 5) and of foraging (Figure 6). For both tasks, we per- 
formed pairwise 3 Mann- Whitney tests at 99% confidence on 
these measures, between the four selection methods. 

On the one hand, upon analysis of Figure 3 and Figure 4, 
we observe that the swarm rapidly reaches a high fitness 
level in both tasks whenever there is a task-driven selection 
pressure, i.e. with Best , Rank-based or Binary tournament 
selection. On the other hand, without any selection pressure 

3 Pairwise in this context means all combinations of pairs of se- 
lection methods, six combinations in our case. 



Figure 3: Median swarm fitness per generation over the 30 
runs for the navigation task. 

{Random), learning is much slower. Furthermore, for the 
three former selection methods the algorithm reaches com- 
parable levels of performance in terms of median values of 
the swarm fitness. An exception can be noted for Best se- 
lection in the foraging task, which outperforms Rank-based 
and Binary tournament. 



Figure 4: Median swarm fitness per generation over the 30 
runs for the foraging task. 

Despite the lower performances achieved by Random , the 
swarm still manages to learn behaviors for both tasks. This 
can be seen in the increasing trend of the median swarm fit- 
ness in Figure 3 and Figure 4. This result is expected on the 
navigation task. As it is the case in (Bredeche and Montanier 
(2010)), environmental pressure drives evolution toward be- 
haviors that maximize mating opportunities and thus behav- 
iors that explore the environment, increasing the swarm fit- 
ness. 

The same trend is also observed on the foraging task. The 
improvement is slower but still present with Random selec- 
tion. This could be explained by the fact that collecting 
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items is a byproduct of maximizing mating opportunities. 
Agents collect items by chance while they navigate trying to 
mate. When inspecting the swarm in the simulator, we ob- 
served that, when selection pressure is present, the evolved 
behaviors drive the agents toward food items which means 
that the food sensors are in fact exploited. In other words, 
evolution drove the controllers to use these sensors. How- 
ever, without any selection pressure ( Random ), there can not 
be a similar drive. We also observed this in the simulator: 
agents were not attracted by food items for Random selec- 
tion. 

When we analyze the comparison measures we intro- 
duced earlier, similar trends are observed. Figure 5 (respec- 
tively Figure 6) shows the box and whiskers plots of the four 
measures for each selection method over the 30 runs for the 
navigation task (respectively the foraging task). 


Binary Tournament w.r.t gf (lower left). Furthermore, in the 
case of Best , the required level is not only reached but sur- 
passed during the entire evolution, leading to a value of f a 
much higher than the ones of the rest of selection methods 
(lower right). However, this is not the case for Random se- 
lection that has much lower fb (upper right) and f c (upper 
left), and does not reach the target fitness level on more than 
half the runs that were launched (lower left and right). 
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Figure 5: Box and whisker plots (30 independent runs) of 
the comparison measures for the four selection methods on 
the navigation task. From top to bottom and left to right: f c , 
fb, 9 f and f a . The label p > 0.01 indicates no statistical 
difference for the corresponding two selection methods. 

On the navigation task, the pairwise comparisons of the 
four measures, using Mann- Whitney tests at 99% confidence 
level, yield significant statistical difference between all se- 
lection methods except between Best and Rank-based (p- 
value=0.0795) and between Rank-based and Binary tourna- 
ment (p- value 0.0116) in the case of the time to reach target 

(<?/)• 

We also observe that Best reaches a higher swarm fitness 
for the fixed budget than the rest of selection methods, and 
this level is maintained at the end of evolution, as is shown 
in f c and fb (upper left and right in the figure). The target 
fitness level is rapidly reached for the three methods induc- 
ing selection pressure, and there is not significant difference 
between Best and Rank-based , nor between Rank-based and 



Figure 6: Box and whisker plots (30 independent runs) of 
the comparison measures for the four selection methods on 
the foraging task. From top to bottom and left to right: f c , 
fb, gy and f a . The label p > 0.01 indicates no statistical 
difference for the corresponding two selection methods. 

On the foraging task, there is a significant difference for 
all pairwise comparisons, except between Binary Tourna- 
ment and Random in the case of the time to reach tar- 
get, gf, and the accumulated fitness above target, f a , (p- 
value=0.0419 in both cases). This is explained by the fact 
that very few runs attained the target fitness 4 in which case 
gy is the last generation and f a is almost zero. There is 
also no statistical difference between Rank-based and Bi- 
nary Tournament on the fixed budget swarm fitness, fb, (p- 
value=0.0105). This means that Binary Tournament reaches 
a fitness at the given budget that is comparable to the one 
of Rank-based , but it does not maintain this level, since for 
these two methods the difference is significant on f c . 

Best also gives better results on the foraging task: a high 
swarm fitness is reached and maintained at the end of evolu- 
tion ( fb and f c , upper left and right). It surpasses the target 
fitness level in almost all runs much faster and to a larger 
extent than Rank-based , that also manages to reach the re- 
quired level for most runs ( gf , lower left), although by a 

4 For both tasks, the target fitness is 80% of the highest fitness 
reached by all methods during all runs. 
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lower level (f a , lower right). This is not the case for Tour- 
nament and Random that do not achieve the target fitness 
level for most runs (lower left and right). 

We can observe that all task-driven selection pressures 
yield much better performances on both tasks compared to 
Random selection. Consequently, we may conclude that 
selection pressure has a positive impact on performances, 
when solving a given task, and when the objective is not 
only to achieve adaptation of the swarm as it was the orig- 
inal motivation of mEDEA. Further, statistical tests show 
a direct correlation between the selection pressure and the 
performances achieved by the swarm on the two considered 
tasks. In other words, the stronger the selection pressure, the 
better the performances reached by the swarm. 

In general, it has been argued that elitist strategies are 
not desirable in traditional EA’s, and the same argument 
holds for traditional ER. This is due to the fact that elitist 
strategies may lead to a premature convergence at local op- 
tima. There exists an extensive body of work, especially in 
non-convex optimization, where it is preferable to explic- 
itly maintain a certain level of diversity in the population 
to escape local optima and to deal with the exploration vs. 
exploitation dilemma. This requirement is perhaps not as 
strong in the context of distributed ER as our experiments 
show. Selection is performed among a portion of the pop- 
ulation at the agent level, therefore, one might argue that 
these algorithms already maintain a certain level of diversity 
inherent to the fact that sub-populations are distributed on 
the different agents. Comparisons with other approaches in 
which separated sub-populations are evolved, such as spa- 
tially structured EA’s (Tomassini (2005)) and island models 
(Alba and Tomassini (2002)), could give further insights on 
the dynamics of this kind of evolution. 

Conclusions 

In this paper, we studied the impact of task-driven selec- 
tion pressures in on-line distributed ER for swarm behav- 
ior learning. This kind of algorithms raises several ques- 
tions concerning the usefulness of selection pressure (partial 
views of population, noisy fitness values, etc.). We com- 
pared four selection methods inducing different intensities 
of selection pressure on two tasks: navigation with obstacle 
avoidance and collective foraging. Our experiments show 
that selection pressure largely improves performances, and 
that the intensity of the selection operator positively corre- 
lates with the performances of the swarm. 

Foraging and navigation can be considered as relatively 
simple tasks and we believe that more complex and chal- 
lenging ones, involving deceptive fitness functions, could 
give further insights on selection and evolution dynamics in 
the distributed case. 
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Abstract 

In this paper we present the Relay Chain: a new algorithm 
central to a novel strategy for exploring underwater envi- 
ronments using a swarm of autonomous underwater vehicles 
(AUVs). The Relay Chain provides a mobile, scalable and 
dynamic communication link between the water’s surface and 
a shoal of AUYs exploring the sea bed. The chain tracks 
the shoal as it explores, recruiting and returning AUVs from 
and to the shoal to modulate the length of the chain as re- 
quired. The chain can instruct the shoal to reverse course 
when it travels too far from the starting point and there are 
no further AUVs to recruit. Given the challenging underwa- 
ter environment, chain breakages are however inevitable, and 
as such we consider a number of recovery strategies to ad- 
dress chain breakages and minimise the time for which mes- 
sages destined to the surface from the shoal are delayed. A 
simple ‘turn and search’ strategy is contrasted with strategies 
that depend on absolute positioning systems of varying accu- 
racy. Implementing underwater absolute positioning systems 
is challenging, and our results highlight how accurate such 
a system must be to outperform more naive strategies, and 
hence be considered a worthwhile investment. We find the 
accuracy must be within 20cm, being 40% of AUV sensor 
range. 

Introduction 

Underwater exploration is a challenging task, the environ- 
ment is noisy and difficult to access and navigate, and com- 
munication signals are short range due to heavy attenuation. 
The challenge can be met through a swarm of small au- 
tonomous underwater vehicles (AUVs) which divide aspects 
of the task between them and as a collective provide robust- 
ness in the difficult environment. The CoCoRo project is 
developing such a swarm of AUVs to address complex prob- 
lems in a decentralised manner, sharing information only lo- 
cally between robots (Schmickl T.et al. (2011)). 

CoCoRo ’s underwater exploration strategy comprises two 
swarms: an exploratory shoal of AUVs that navigate the sea 
bed, and a Relay Chain of AUVs capable of relaying mes- 
sages to one another, thus maintaining a communication link 
between the shoal and water’s surface. We focus in this pa- 
per on the Relay Chain algorithm. The Relay Chain is a 
highly dynamic swarm: each link in the chain independently 


coordinates its movement such that the chain tracks the shoal 
as it explores. The chain can recruit and return AUVs from 
and to the shoal into the chain to ensure it does not break 
when the shoal travels further way, and does not needlessly 
occupy AUVs when it returns. When there are no further 
AUVs that can be recruited, the chain can instruct the shoal 
to reverse course, further ensuring the chain does not break. 

This paper presents the core Relay Chain algorithm, and 
an investigation into alternative strategies to deal with break- 
ages in the chain when they occur. Despite the Relay Chain’s 
dynamic and robust design, performing 3D collective coor- 
dination in noisy underwater environments using robots with 
limited sensor and communication ranges will certainly lead 
to AUVs in the chain losing contact with one another. We 
evaluate both a relatively naive recovery strategy whereby 
AUVs having lost contact with neighbouring links in the 
chain simply turn around and search for them, and a strategy 
based on AUVs localising one another through an absolute 
positioning system. Implementing an underwater absolute 
positioning system is highly challenging, and our analysis 
considers systems of varying accuracy, thereby highlight- 
ing how accurate such a positioning system must be to out- 
perform the more simple strategy. The evaluation is based 
on the time required to send a message from the shoal to the 
water’s surface, given that it may be delayed in an AUV that 
has temporarily lost contact with the next link in the chain. 
Recovery strategies must minimise the time for which the 
chain is broken, allowing the shoal to quickly report find- 
ings to the water’s surface. 

Both the Relay Chain algorithm design and the experi- 
ments reported here are performed in the CoCoRoSim sim- 
ulation, which has been developed alongside, and calibrated 
to, the real-world CoCoRo AUV hardware in anticipation of 
its completion (Read M. et al. (2013)). Simulation repre- 
sents a powerful tool for algorithmic development and eval- 
uation, as sophisticated performance metrics can be applied 
with ease, and development can focus purely on algorithmic 
concerns free of hardware faults, and without the added time 
required to reprogram, deploy and collect AUVs. It has pre- 
viously been employed in developing the exploratory shoal 
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algorithm used here (Read M. et al. (2013)). 

Our manuscript is organised as follows. First we con- 
sider the CoCoRo AUV configurations and capabilities, and 
the simulation environment. We summarise the previously 
published shoaling algorithm, used here by the exploratory 
shoal, before describing the Relay Chain algorithm itself. 
Thereafter we report our hypothesis-driven experiments to 
evaluate potential chain-breakage recovery strategies, and 
then conclude the paper. 

AUV Configuration and Simulation 

The CoCoRoSim Netlogo3D simulation reflects the design 
of the bespoke AUV hardware developed for CoCoRo (these 
AUVs are named “Jeff”), and has been calibrated to pro- 
vide representative behaviour of the real AUVs. The Jeff 
platform is 25 x 12 x 5cm in dimension, uses thrusters to 
propel itself forwards or backwards and control its yaw, 
and can adjust its depth through a buoyancy pump. Omni- 
directional communication with a range of 50cm is provided 
by a radio-frequency (RF) modulator. Six bluelight sensor 
systems, comprising LEDs and photodiodes, located on the 
front, back, left, right, top and bottom of the AUV provide 
detection of obstacles and other AUVs. Each sensor system 
can perceive the distance to obstacles within an angle of 120 
degrees and a range of 50cm; exact triangulation within this 
cone is not possible, only distance can be discerned (Scuola 
Superiore Sant’ Anna and CoCoRo partners (2012); Univer- 
sit fibre de Bruxelles and CoCoRo partners (2013)). 

The CoCoRoSim Netlogo3D simulation reflects sensor 
and actuator capabilities of Jeff, and its physics engine has 
been calibrated against empirical data generated from the 
previous CoCoRo AUV design (Read M. et al (2013)). The 
water in the simulator causes drag for translational and rota- 
tional movement. The robot arena (Figure 5) is a rectangular 
tank with a fixed ‘water level’ as the top surface, the walls 
and floor of the tank are represented as solid surfaces which 
are detectable by the bluelight sensors. 

Exploratory Shoal 

The exploratory shoal uses an algorithm based on Reynolds’ 
boids (Reynolds, 1987), the implementation of which is de- 
scribed in Read M. et al. (2013); only a brief summary 
is provided here. An AUV’s movement is dictated by the 
weighted sum of three desired trajectories, calculated based 
on rules for cohesion, alignment and separation. Separation 
provides a trajectory away from other AUVs found within 
a threshold distance, and is designed to prevent collisions. 
The cohesion trajectory points towards other AUVs within 
detection range, and prevents AUVs losing contact with one 
another. The alignment trajectory reflects the average orien- 
tation of neighbouring AUVs, and seeks to align AUV ori- 
entations. The trajectories for each rule are calculated at 
regular time intervals, and their weighted sum governs AUV 
thruster and buoyancy pump actuation. 


Separation and cohesion rules are informed by distance 
data provided by the bluelight sensors, with distance mea- 
sures beyond 95% of the maximum sensor range excluded 
to ignore sensor noise. The separation threshold is 30% of 
sensor maximum range. The alignment rule uses data ob- 
tained from AUVs sharing their heading information with 
one another over RF. 

Relay Chain Algorithm 

The Relay Chain algorithm controls the initial formation and 
the maintenance of a communication link between the ex- 
ploratory shoal and the surface. 

Formation 

A group of AUVs is deployed on the water surface, some of 
these will form the Relay Chain and the rest will join the ex- 
ploratory shoal. The process is shown in Figure 1. All of the 
AUVs begin the process in the explore state (Figure 1). One 
AUV is chosen to be the ‘seed’ to start the formation. This 
becomes the start chain AUV (Figure 1). The start AUV re- 
mains stationary in the centre at the surface of the water. It 
is representative of any surface vehicle such as a fixed base 
station or a boat. The algorithm can also work with a mo- 
bile surface vehicle, with the chain following the vehicle in 
the same manner as the exploratory shoal, but for simplic- 
ity it remains stationary in the present experiments. This 
start AUV requests a number of vehicles to go to specific 
depths, each represents one layer of the chain. These will be 
the middle chain AUVs and the last one the end chain AUV 
(Figure 1). 

For example in a water depth of lm, five AUVs are re- 
cruited by the seed to initialise the chain. The remaining ve- 
hicles follow the chain downwards and form the exploratory 
shoal. The AUVs head to a target depth calculated using a 
user defined distance between AUVs. Once in position each 
AUV in the chain communicates with the AUVs either side 
of it, to keep at a depth halfway between the two of them. 
Each AUV in the chain knows the ID number of the ‘next’ 
and ‘previous’ AUVs in the chain, this is labelled from top 
to bottom so next is the one below and previous is the one 
above it. So that the algorithm remains decentralised each 
AUV is only aware of its local position and does not know 
globally where it is within the chain. An image of chain and 
shoal after initialisation is shown in Figure 2, chain AUVs 
are black and shoal AUVs are white. 

Chain States 

The Relay Chain algorithm splits the AUVs into task driven 
subgroups of: the exploratory shoal, the Relay Chain and 
navigation. These are the highest level states explore , chain 
and navigate in the state diagram (Figure 1). 

Chain AUVs maintain a position state, to identify whether 
they are the start AUV at the top of the chain, a middle AUV 
or the end AUV at the bottom of the chain. The start and 
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Figure 1: Complete state diagram illustrating the operation of the Relay Chain algorithm. The three core states are chain 
AUVs in the Relay Chain, explore AUVs in the exploratory shoal and navigate AUVs moving between chain and explore. The 
initialisation flow chart is shown in (a) 


end AUVs are special cases. As discussed in the initialis- 
ing section the start AUV remains at the water’s surface and 
initialises chain formation. The end AUV is both a member 
of the chain and the exploratory shoal (see Figure 1). This 
means that it follows the shoal as it explores the environment 
and provides a link to the rest of the chain. 

To maintain contact with the exploratory shoal the chain 
can dynamically change length by recruiting more AUVs or 
having AUVs leave the chain. The chain must add more 
AUVs to extend if the shoal moves away from the start AUV, 
so the chain has ‘too few’ members. It can also gain ‘too 
many’ members, for example if the shoal changes direction 
and returns towards the chain. Whether the chain has ‘too 
many’ or ‘too few’ AUVs is determined by thresholding the 
distance between chain AUVs. 

To determine their desired position all middle chain AUVs 
monitor the distance and heading to the AUVs on either side 


of them in the chain. They aim to stay in a position halfway 
between the AUVs on either side of them. If the halfway 
distance exceeds a ‘stress threshold’ then it will stay nearer 
the ‘previous’ neighbour (one above in the chain). This is so 
that the ‘stress’ is transferred down the chain, nearer to the 
exploratory shoal; making it easier for AUVs to be recruited 
directly into the chain. 

When the distance between the shoal and end chain AUV 
reaches a threshold the end AUV in the chain switches to the 
recruiter state (in the Recruiting? section in chain Figure 1). 
It propagates a message through the other chain AUVs to be- 
come agents to direct any recruitahle AUVs to the site of the 
recruiter. The recruitahle AUV will enter either navigate up 
or navigate down state depending on the direction it is given 
by the ‘agent’. 

A recruitahle AUV is typically one from the exploratory 
shoal ( explore state in Figure 1), but an AUV that is already 
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Figure 2: CoCoRo simulation environment, Relay Chain 
robots are black and exploratory shoal are white. 


traversing the chain can also be recruited. If a recruitable 
AUV senses a recruiter or agent it enters the traverse chain 
state. Once it finds a recruiter the AUV will enter the re- 
cruitment state and manoeuvre into position to join the chain 
(as shown in the navigate state in Figure 1). All available 
AUVs will respond to a recruiter , but once the first respon- 
der is in position it joins the chain and the recruitment pro- 
cess stops (unless more AUVs are required). When a re- 
cruitment AUV can no longer see a recruiter it returns to 
the traverse chain state. When a traverse chain AUV cannot 
see a recruiter or agent and has contact with the exploratory 
shoal then it returns to the explore state. Once recruited, the 
new AUV will become the end AUV and the original end 
AUV will change state to become a middle AUV. ( Position 
section in chain state Figure 1 . 

Once recruitment is successful, or if the distance between 
the end AUV and its previous neighbour has reduced be- 
low the ‘stress threshold’ by movement of the shoal, the end 
chain AUV switches to not recruiting. It will then propagate 
this message to the other chain AUVs to switch to the not re- 
cruiting state from the agent state (as seen in the recruiting? 
section in chain Figure 1). 

If there are insufficient recruitable AUVs within range of 
the end chain AUV then the end AUV will pass a restrict 
message to the shoal. The number of recruitable AUVs re- 
quired in the shoal is determined by a user specified thresh- 
old, its setting depends on the number of AUVs being used. 
Here for example with 15 AUVs in the simulation the ‘recu- 
ritable threshold’ is 2. The end AUV transmits a message to 
the shoal AUVs in range to enter the restricted state. They 
propagate this to other shoal members, outside of the range 
of the end chain AUV (in restriction? section in the explore 
state in Figure 1). The entire shoal is either restricted or 


not restricted , though individual AUVs may have opposing 
states while the message propagates through the shoal. Once 
in the restricted state the exploratory shoal AUVs will turn 
around (180 degrees) and head back towards the chain. This 
reduces the distance between the chain members and min- 
imises the risk of the chain breaking. 

To identify whether there are unnecessary AUVs in the 
chain each of the middle position chain AUVs compares the 
distance between themself and the AUVs either side of them 
in the chain to a ‘slackness threshold’. Both this and the 
‘stress threshold’ are a proportion of the bluelight range of 
the AUVs. If an AUV is too close to its neighbour, accord- 
ing to the threshold, the AUV will send an RF message to 
the next and previous AUVs in the chain announcing that 
it is leaving. The next and previous IDs of both neighbour 
AUVs are updated to remove the AUV from the chain. It 
will then enter the traverse chain navigate state and navi- 
gate down to the exploratory shoal as shown in Figure 1. 
Once it has contact with the exploratory shoal it changes to 
the explore state to join the shoal. The traverse chain AUVs 
move alongside the chain, as shown in Figure 3. 

As shown in Figure 1, all chain AUVs have a lost status. 
A chain AUV is considered lost if it loses bluelight contact 
with either of its neighbours. This is further split to identify 
on which side the AUV has lost contact with. If an AUV 
remains lost for a given duration (e.g. 1 minute) then it is 
told to resurface. AUVs in the resurface state head to the 
surface at the coordinates they are currently at. They then 
use GPS to find the start AUV at the surface of the water, 
then enter the traverse chain state to rejoin the exploratory 
shoal or be recruited into the chain. 

All of the AUVs utilise shoaling behaviours as described 
in the Exploratory Shoal section. The parameters are set 
differently depending on the desired behaviour, by weight- 
ing each of the rules’ importance. For example; in the un- 
restricted explore state AUVs have a balance between co- 
hesion, alignment and separation to produce shoaling be- 
haviour. When in the traverse chain state the separation rule 
is most important, so that the AUV keeps moving rather than 
being attracted to a chain AUV and staying on one of the lay- 
ers. The cohesion has a weight half that of the separation, 
so that the AUV follows the chain and does not head off in 
some other direction. The alignment rule is given a weight 
of 0, because the AUV is not in a shoal to align with. 

Recovering lost AUVs 

Knowledge of position is important for the Relay Chain al- 
gorithm, because the AUVs aim to maintain a position based 
on their neighbours. Using only the onboard sensors it is 
possible to work out the necessary heading locally. An AUV 
triangulates where the neighbour is by detecting which of its 
bluelight sensors can sense the neighbour. A problem arises 
when an AUV moves out of bluelight range of one or both of 
its neighbours. It no longer has any positional information 
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Figure 3: An AUV traversing down the chain to the ex- 
ploratory shoal, the traversing AUV is shown in orange. 
Stage (a) shows it leaving the chain after the distance be- 
tween it and its neighbours reduced below a threshold. Stage 
(b) shows the progress down the chain and stage (c) shows 
it joining the exploratory shoal. 


about the neighbour(s). Such an AUV is considered ‘lost’ 
and each AUV has a lost status to store which neighbours 
(above or below) it has lost. 

If one or more AUVs are lost, communications can no 
longer be passed along the chain. To solve the problem of 
finding the chain when lost, two alternative strategies are 
proposed and compared. 

The first strategy is called 6 Turn and Search’, it is the 

simpler of the two strategies and can be performed without 
any additional hardware. In Turn and Search, when an AUV 
becomes lost it turns around by 1 80 degrees with a random 
offset of =b 5 degrees (chosen using a uniform distribution). 
A 100s timer is started, again with an added uniformly cho- 
sen random component of up to 150s. If the timer expires 
and the AUV has not refound the chain then it turns again. 
This process continues until the chain is found. An example 
path is shown by the trace in Figure 4. The AUVs still use 
their shoaling parameters and avoid collisions. 

In Turn and Search recovery, if the AUV remains lost for 
over a threshold time of 400s then it resurfaces to find the 
chain from the top. The threshold can be adjusted depending 
on the desired task and importance of refinding the chain. 

The second strategy is Absolute Positioning (AP). 
While this may generally seem a more suitable positioning 
solution than the use of bluelight triangulation, the accuracy 
of such systems is limited. As the AUVs being used are 
small the accuracy of the position is important. This strat- 
egy requires additional hardware, so is only desirable if Turn 
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Figure 4: Example path taken by a lost AUV using Turn and 
Search recovery. The green AUV (fourth from the top) is 
lost and the trail is the path it has taken. 


and Search is ineffective. 

Positioning underwater cannot be achieved with GPS but 
there are different solutions including hydro-acoustic, image 
based and inertial systems. Of these, acoustic systems are 
most applicable to CoCoRo AUVs and tank based test sce- 
narios. Image based systems use differences in the environ- 
ment surrounding the AUVs, for example the seabed (Garcia 
et al. (2001)). This is not well suited to the tank environment 
used for testing the CoCoRo AUVs. Inertial systems are un- 
likely to offer any advantage over the existing system. They 
use measurements from gyroscopes and accelerometers on 
the AUV, so errors accumulate (Garcia et al. (2004)). 

Acoustic systems use a set of beacons with fixed positions 
around the area in which the AUVs operate. The AUVs com- 
municate acoustically with these beacons and the time for 
the signal to arrive is used to calculate the position (Alcocer 
et al. (2006)). The beacons can be attached to buoys with 
GPS receivers, so that they know their absolute position. 

To provide specifications for a recovery system we com- 
pare the success of each method. We test three hypotheses: 

1. ‘Using AP rather than Turn and Search recovery will re- 
duce the mean time to wait before a message can be sent 
along the chain.’ 

2. ‘The higher the accuracy of the AP the lower the average 
time to wait before a message can be sent along the chain’ . 

3. ‘As the accuracy of the AP is reduced there will be a point 
when using AP only when an AUV is lost outperforms 
using AP all of the time’ 

To test these hypotheses we run two experiments. In the 
first Absolute Positioning (AP) is used to control the AUVs 
all of the time and in the second a combined bluelight tri- 
angulation and AP method. In experiment 2 the AP is only 
used when the AUV is lost. 

In both experiments the results are compared to bluelight 
triangulation with Turn and Search recovery and to a control 
using ‘random’ movement. 
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Method 

The simulator maintains absolute position information for 
each AUV, so when lost the AUVs can head back directly 
to their neighbour. In reality underwater systems will not 
have this type of sub-centimetre accuracy. To achieve this 
discrepancy in accuracy an offset is added to the absolute 
position value of both the lost AUV and the neighbour that 
it is heading back towards. This offset is randomly chosen 
from the specified range to each of the x, y and z coordinates. 
The value is chosen with uniform probability because this is 
the worst case scenario. This means that the AUV knows 
the position of its lost neighbour (or neighbours) within a 
cube centred on its real position. A different offset is used 
for the AUV’s own value and each of its neighbours’ values. 
Each time the AUV becomes lost a different offset is gener- 
ated. As the AUVs have a depth sensor accurate to 0.1mm 
no offset is added to the lost AUV’s own depth coordinate. 

The experiment is run in a tank with a width and depth 
of 5m and a water level of lm. All AUVs begin at the wa- 
ter level, in the centre of the tank with randomised starting 
headings. There are 15 AUVs, of which 5 (including the 
seed) are set to specific depths as described in the initialisa- 
tion section. 

The seed is fixed in the centre of the tank at the water 
surface. The 4 other chain AUVs are initialised to depths 
15cm apart. The rest of the AUVs enter the ‘explore’ state 
and head down the chain. They are either recruited or form 
the exploratory shoal. At least 2 of the AUVs must be in 
the explore state. This provides enough length in the chain 
to extend to each corner of the tank when exploring. An 
example of this can be seen in Figure 5. 



5m 

Figure 5 : The Relay Chain in the tank used for experiments 
(a) top down view (b) front view. 


In experiment 1 ‘partial AP’ the AUVs will use bluelight 
triangulation when they are in range and AP when they are 
lost. For experiment 2 ‘full AP’ the AUVs will always use 
AP to hold their position in the chain. Although they do 
not use bluelight triangulation the AUVs can still be ‘lost’ 
because once out of bluelight range they are out of commu- 
nication range. 

The simulation is run for 1 hour in simulation time, lhr 
is sufficiently long for the shoal to explore the bottom of the 
tank. The simulation is repeated 500 times for each of the 
different AP accuracies. Offsets of between 0cm and 50cm 
are tested, 50cm represents a substantial offset as the AUVs 
are only 25cm by 12cm by 5cm. The range of accuracies 
is compared to the system without any absolute position- 
ing, using the Turn and Search recovery method and also 
to a control version with ‘random walk’ movement with all 
AUVs in the Turn and Search recovery state at all times. The 
AUVs are given an initialisation period of 1 minute to allow 
them to reach their desired depths, then enter the recovery 
state for the remainder of the simulation run. 

The success of the system is measured using the average 
time that it takes to send a message from one end of the chain 
to the other. This is important because the chain is necessary 
to convey messages, if the message takes too long then the 
information contained may no longer be valid. 

The time between sending and receiving comprises two 
parts; firstly the time to physically transmit the data along 
the chain and secondly the time to wait until there are no lost 
AUVs so all AUVs can communicate with their neighbours. 

The time to send the message itself is small compared to 
the potential time to wait until there are no lost AUVs. A 
typical message is 50 bytes and the AUVs can transmit at 
28.8Kb/s. Each transfer will take 0.0139s and the chain can 
need no more than 13 transfers from one end to the other. 
Assuming negligible processing time the entire process will 
take at most 0.181s. The likelihood of the chain breaking 
while a message is physically being propagated is small, 
and the message can be resent if this occurs. The ‘time to 
wait’ component is therefore the critical factor, rather than 
the ‘transmit time’. 

The waiting time is determined by the contiguous time 
that the chain is broken for. For example if the chain is bro- 
ken for a total duration of 60s then it is much preferable to 
have six 10s blocks than one 60s block. The chain is able to 
send a message in the gaps between the 10s blocks, rather 
than waiting the entire 60s before sending a message. 

Results 

The results using full AP are shown in Figure 6. In the graph 
0 (no offset) is most accurate, each subsequent value is the 
offset in cm. The first column shows the control of ‘random’ 
movement when all AUVs are in Turn and Search recovery. 
The second column shows the system with no positional in- 
formation other than the local bluelight triangulation. 
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The A test (Vargha A. et al. (2000)) is a non-parametric 
effect magnitude test which allows the comparison of the 
distribution of results for a comparison parameter with the 
distributions using alternative values. The A test indicates 
the probability that a randomly chosen sample from one dis- 
tribution is larger than a randomly chosen sample from the 
other. A value of between 0 and 1 is returned by the test, 
with values higher than 0.71 or lower than 0.29 indicating 
‘large’ differences between distributions. Large differences 
are assumed to be significant (Vargha A. et al. (2000)). 



Position accuracy offset (cm) 


significantly better than the bluelight with Turn and Search. 
For partial AP offsets of 5 and 10cm are not significantly 
different to having no offset. 
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Figure 7 : Mean time to wait before a message can be sent 
using partial AP. Rand is random movement, BL is bluelight 
with Turn and Search (this is the A test comparison distribu- 
tion) and numerical values are the AP offset. 


Figure 6: Mean time to wait before a message can be sent us- 
ing full AP. Rand is random movement, BL is bluelight with 
Turn and Search (this is the A test comparison distribution) 
and numerical values are the AP offset. 

The A test responses using different comparison values 
are provided in table 1 . They show whether the difference 
between each column is significant. The colour of the col- 
umn in Figure 6 represents the A test score of each distri- 
bution with a comparison to bluelight with Turn and Search 
(black in the graph). ‘Red’ columns are significantly differ- 
ent to the comparison distribution, ‘blue’ columns are not 
(values for each column are given in table 1). 

From these the Turn and Search recovery method is sig- 
nificantly better than the random control. AP is significantly 
better than Turn and Search with an offset of up to 10cm, 
but significantly worse with an offset of 35cm or greater. An 
offset of 40cm or greater is not significantly different to the 
random control. When considering how much offset it takes 
before the system does not perform as well, 5cm is not sig- 
nificantly different to having no offset. 

The results for partial AP (experiment 2) are shown in 
Figure 7. The A test responses are shown in table 1. For the 
partial AP, unlike full AP, all offsets are significantly better 
than the random control. Comparing the BL column with the 
AP columns shows that the AP values between 0 and 20 are 


Discussion 

The results presented above provide responses to the three 
hypotheses presented earlier. Hypothesis 1 'Using AP rather 
than Turn and Search recovery will reduce the mean time to 
wait before a message can be sent along the chain.' is shown 
to be true for both full and partial AP when the offset is 10cm 
or lower. The median average time to send a message (of the 
500 runs) is 17.8s for full AP with 0 offset and 17.2s with 
partial AP compared to 166.4s with Turn and Search. 

With too high an offset AP performs no better (or in 
the full AP experiment worse) than Turn and Search. This 
means for the hypothesis to be correct, the chosen AP sys- 
tem must be able to deliver accuracy to within 10cm for full 
AP and 20cm for partial AP. 

Hypothesis 2 ‘ The higher the accuracy of the AP the lower 
the average time to wait before a message can be sent along 
the chain ’ is also shown to be correct. It is true for both full 
and partial AP. There is a marked reduction in performance 
as the accuracy is decreased. 

The system can function without significant degradation 
in the time to send a message, with an offset of 10cm when 
compared to a 0cm offset. When compared with a bluelight 
only system, an offset of up to 20cm is shown to be prefer- 
able. From this we can specify a system with an accuracy of 
20cm or better be used. 

Hypothesis 3 is As the accuracy of the AP is reduced 
there will be a point when using AP only when an AUV is 
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Exp 

Comparison 

A test result 



Rand 

BL 

0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

Full 

Rand 

0.50* 

0.10 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.05 

0.08 

0.13 

0.16 

0.24 

0.29 

0.38 

0.41 

AP 

BL 

0.90 

0.50* 

0.00 

0.03 

0.19 

0.33 

0.46 

0.57 

0.61 

0.72 

0.76 

0.83 

0.84 

lhr 

AP0 

1.00 

1.00 

0.50* 

0.33 

0.81 

0.98 

0.99 

0.99 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Part 

Rand 

0.50* 

0.10 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.03 

0.04 

0.05 

0.09 

0.09 

0.15 

0.16 

0.21 

AP 

BL 

0.90 

0.50* 

0.00 

0.00 

0.09 

0.19 

0.24 

0.32 

0.38 

0.42 

0.51 

0.56 

0.63 

lhr 

AP0 

1.00 

1.00 

0.50* 

0.35 

0.61 

0.83 

0.94 

0.98 

0.99 

1.00 

0.99 

0.99 

1.00 


Table 1 : The A test results for wait time experiments with different parameters set as the comparison distribution, here marked 
with *. Values higher than 0.71 or lower than 0.29 are significantly different (in red). 


lost outperforms using AP all of the time \ Comparing the 
partial and full AP results shows that for values of 0, 5 and 
10 there is no significant difference. For values of 15 and 
above the partial system is significantly better than the full 
system. An offset value of 15cm represents the switching 
point in performance. This result can be explained because 
with full AP the positioning is always altered by the offset. 
In partial AP the AUVs are able to use their bluelight sen- 
sors to triangulate their relative position, so are not affected 
by the offset at this time. 

The clusters in Figures 6 and 7 can beexplained by AUVs 
getting lost and not finding the chain again. The highest 
valued cluster is at the duration of the run. 

In summary, for AP to be worthwhile for recovery of lost 
AUVs to the Relay Chain it must be accurate to within 20cm 
otherwise bluelight triangulation is preferable. 

Conclusion 

The Relay Chain has been shown to be a decentralised 
method of providing a link between AUVs exploring the en- 
vironment and the surface of the water. It is scalable, resiz- 
ing as the shoal moves around the environment. 

Restriction of the shoal’s movement if there are not 
enough recruitable AUVs prevents the Relay Chain break- 
ing and keeps the shoal in communication range of the sur- 
face vehicle. Messages can be propagated in either direction 
along the chain, relaying exploration data from shoal to sur- 
face or instructions to the shoal. 

A disadvantage of the Relay Chain is that the number of 
AUVs used restricts the number available in the shoal. This 
is a result of limited communication range underwater. 

Extensions where the chain is likely to be successful in- 
clude fault tolerance, because the decentralised nature of the 
algorithm means an AUV can be removed and the chain 
reposition and continue operating. The introduction of 
a more challenging environment with low visibility water 
should be handled by the same recovery mechanisms used 
for lost AUVs in clear water. 

The challenges of underwater communication and posi- 
tioning mean that the CoCoRo Jeff AUVs can lose sight of 
their neighbours in the chain. Once lost, using only the avail- 
able sensors it is difficult to refind the chain. Two alternative 
recovery strategies are used to overcome this. Either method 


provides some robustness to lost AUVs, though Absolute 
Positioning gives the best performance and is preferable to 
bluelight when the accuracy is within 20cm. 
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Extended Abstract 

Introduction Collective Motion (CM) is observed in a va- 
riety of animal groups such as bird flocks and fish schools. 
In a recent study, Cavagna et al. (2010) found that the corre- 
lation lengths of speed and velocity fluctuations in starling 
flocks are not set by a specific interaction range, but are in- 
stead scale-free , proportional to the group size. So far, this 
observation has been justified by hypothesizing that flocks 
evolved to follow critical dynamics near a phase transition, 
where scale-free correlations are known to emerge. Critical- 
ity could provide an evolutionary advantage by allowing the 
flock to optimally respond to an external perturbation such 
as a predator attack. However, a criticality-based explana- 
tion may only be required in cases where interactions are 
based exclusively on relative orientations, as often assumed 
in CM models, following the seminal work by Vicsek et al. 
(1995). In this paper, we show that an alternative, more par- 
simonious, mechanism can produce scale-free correlations 
when considering interactions based on relative positions. 

AE simulations We consider an active elasticity (AE) 
model (Lerrante et al., 2013), where N self-propelled agents 
are moving in 2D, with neighbors permanently linked by 
spring-like linear forces. Given the position x % and orien- 
tation Oi of each agent i, the AE model is defined as: 

Xi = v 0 hi + a hi, (1) 

0i = /? (Fi-hfj+DeZe- (2) 

Here, vq is the preferred self-propulsion speed, a and 
/3 are the speed and angular force coupling coefficients, 
and hi and hj- are unit vectors pointing parallel and per- 
pendicular to the heading of agent i, respectively. The 
sum of elastic forces over agent i is given by: Fi = 

EjeSi (~ k / l ij) (II4II - hj) (fij/ 114,11), where Si is the 
set of all j neighbors linked to agent i, the spring constants 
k/Uj and natural lengths Uj characterize the interactions be- 
tween them, and fij = Xj — Xi are their relative positions. 
Noise is introduced by adding Dq £<9 in Eq. (2), where Dq is 
the noise strength and £0 a random variable with standard, 
zero-centered normal distribution of variance 1 . 


Simulations were carried out by integrating Eqs. (1) and 
(2) numerically. They were set up as a minimal AE-based 
version of the starling experiments by Cavagna et al. (2010). 
Parameters Uj = 1, vo = 10, k = 100, a = 2, and (3 = 3 
were chosen to roughly mimic the experimental dynamics. 
The noise level was set to be high ( Dq = 0.628) but far 
from any critical point (here at Dq ^ 1.1, where the system 
transitions to a disordered, non-flocking state). We focus on 
the correlations that develop as the group turns due to strong 
local perturbations. This is continuously occurring in natural 
flocks as individuals at the edge of the group change their 
heading directions based on external stimuli. We mimic such 
situation by initializing all agents with 0 = 0, except for one 
(the informed agent), which is forced to head towards 0 = 
7r/3 during the whole run, while its speed is determined by 
Eq. (1). This corresponds roughly the natural flock turning 
dynamics described in (Attanasi et al., 2013). 

Figure 1 displays snapshots of the AE simulations. At 
t = 0.5 (a), the top-right comer of the hexagon is turn- 
ing towards 0 = 7r/3, as imposed by the informed agent, 
while the rest continues heading to the right, still unper- 
turbed. In the subsequent t = 1.0 (b), 1.5 (d), and 2.0 (e) 
snapshots, the whole group starts to acquire the tt/3 orien- 
tation, as the local perturbation spreads out through the sys- 
tem. Despite the turning and imposed noise, the degree of 
agent alignment remains high, with polarization order pa- 
rameter ijj = || JJiLi Vi\\/(Nvo) ranging between 0.90 and 
0.96 £0 = 1 indicates full alignment), which is consistent 
with the starling experiments. All panels display the in- 
formed agent detached from the hexagon, above and to the 
left of its top-right corner, since its virtual springs sustain 
large forces as they induce group turning, and are therefore 
very stretched. 

Correlation function analysis We focus on the speed 
fluctuations Sj = \\vj\\ — jjYliLi Ill'll an d velocity fluctu- 
ations Uj = fj — YliLi Vi- As in (Cavagna et al., 2010), 
we compute the correlation function for the latter using 


Ca(r) = K 


Efj=i Uj ■ Uj 6(r - n-j) 

E/j_i ' )(r - 


(3) 
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Velocity Fluctuations 



Figure 1: Simulation snapshots at t = 0.5 (a), 1.0 (b), 1.5 (d), and 2.0 (e). Red crosses indicate where the hexagon’s center was 
at t = 0. Correlation lengths of the velocity (c) and speed fluctuations (f) as a function of group sizes at two different times. 


and the correlation function C s (r) for the speed fluctuations 
using an equivalent expression, but where Ui is replaced by 
Si and the dot product by multiplication. Here, is the 
distance between agents i and j, S(-) is a smoothed Dirac 
delta function, and K is a normalizing constant defined so 
that C#(0) = 1. Both functions must cross zero since Si and 
Ui have zero mean. We thus define as correlation lengths the 
first zero-crossing points of Cu{r) and C s (r). 

We performed the simulations and analysis for hexagonal 
groups containing N = 91, 397, 817, 1519, 2437, 3571, 
and 4681 agents, a range slightly larger than in the star- 
ling experiments. Correlation functions were computed at 
t = 1.9 and 2.4 (two somewhat arbitrary instants, chosen 
slightly after the perturbation crosses our largest hexagon) 
in order to examine the typical correlation lengths and their 
degree of variation. Panels (c) and (f) display the correlation 
lengths of the velocity and speed fluctuations, respectively, 
as a function of the linear size of the group, defined here as 
the distance between opposing vertices of the undeformed 
hexagon. While we observed significant variations through- 
out the dynamics, both quantities are shown to be large and 
proportional to the group size, as in Cavagna et al. (2010). 

Discussion and conclusion The results above show that 
the scale-free correlations observed in starling experiments 
are not necessarily due to a critical regime, but can be a nat- 
ural consequence of position-based interactions among in- 


dividuals. Our work also provides a bio-inspired algorithm 
that can produce coherent, group-level collective motion for 
robot swarms or other artificial flocks. By implementing the 
AE model, highly correlated motion dynamics that always 
span a significant and approximately constant fraction of the 
group, regardless of its size, can be achieved. 
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Abstract 

Since Reynolds boids, swarming behavior has often been re- 
produced in artificial models, but the conditions leading to 
its emergence are still subject to research, with candidates 
ranging from obstacle avoidance to virtual leaders. In this 
paper, we present a multi-agent model in which individuals 
develop swarming using only their ability to listen to each 
others signals. Our model uses an original asynchronous ge- 
netic algorithm to evolve a population of agents controlled by 
artificial neural networks, looking for an invisible resource 
in a 3D environment. The results demonstrate that agents 
use the information exchanged between them via signaling 
to form temporary leader-follower relations allowing them to 
flock together. 


Introduction 

The ability of fish schools, insect swarms or starling mur- 
murations (Figure 1) to shift shape as one and coordinate 
their motion in space has been studied extensively because 
of their implications for the evolution of social cognition, 
collective animal behavior and artificial life (Couzin 2009). 



Figure 1: Starling murmuration 1 


Swarming is the phenomenon in which a large number of 
individuals organize into a coordinated motion. Using only 
the information at their disposition in the environment, they 
are able to aggregate together, move en masse or migrate 


towards a common direction. 

The movement itself may differ from species to species. 
For example, fish and insects swarm in three dimensions, 
whereas herds of sheep move only in two dimensions. More- 
over, the collective motion can have quite diverse dynamics. 
While birds migrate in relatively ordered formations with 
constant velocity, fish schools change directions by align- 
ing rapidly and keeping their distances, and insects swarms 
move in a messy and random-looking way (Budrene et al. 
1991, Czirok et al. 1997, Shimoyama et al. 1996). 

Numerous evolutionary hypotheses have been proposed 
to explain swarming behavior across species. These include 
more efficient mating, good environment for learning, com- 
bined search for food resources, and reducing risks of pre- 
dation (Zaera et al., 1996). Partridge and Pitcher (1979) also 
mention energy saving in fish schools by reducing drag. 

In an effort to test the multiple theories, the past decades 
counted several experiments involving real animals, either 
inside an experimental setup (Partridge, 1982; Ballerini 
et al., 2008) or observed in their own ecological environ- 
ment (Parrish and Edelstein-Keshet, 1999). Those experi- 
ments present the inconvenience to be costly to reproduce. 
Furthermore, the colossal lapse of evolutionary time needed 
to evolve swarming, make it almost impossible to study the 
emergence of such behavior experimentally. 

Computer modeling has recently provided researchers 
with new, easier ways to test hypotheses on collective be- 
havior. As it is well known, simulating individuals on ma- 
chines offers easy modification of setup conditions and pa- 
rameters, tremendous data generation, full reproducibility of 
every experiment, and easier identification of the underlying 
dynamics of complex phenomena. 

From Reynolds’ boids to recent approaches 

In a massively cited paper, Craig Reynolds (1987) intro- 
duces the boids model simulating 3D swarming of agents 
called boids controlled only by three simple rules: 

• Alignment : move in the same direction as neighbours 

1 Copyright Walter Baxter and licensed for reuse under this Cre- 
ative Commons Licence. 
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• Cohesion : Remain close to neighbours 

• Separation : Avoid collisions with neighbours 

Various works have since then reproduced swarming be- 
havior, often by the means of an explicitly coded set of rules. 
For instance, Mataric (1992) proposes a generalization of 
Reynolds’ original model with an optimally weighted com- 
bination of six basic interaction primitives 2 . Hartman & 
Benes (2006) come up with yet another variant of the origi- 
nal model, by adding a complementary force to the align- 
ment rule, that they call change of leadership. Unfortu- 
nately, in spite of the insight this kind of approach brings 
into the dynamics of swarming, it shows little about the pres- 
sures leading to its emergence. Many other approaches are 
based on informed agents or fixed leaders (Cucker & Huepe 
2008, Su et al. 2009, Yu et al. 2010). 

For that reason, experimenters attempted to simulate 
swarming without a fixed set of rules, rather by incorporat- 
ing into each agent an artificial neural network brain that 
controls its movements. The swarming behavior is evolved 
by copy with mutations of the chromosomes encoding the 
neural network parameters. By comparing the impact of dif- 
ferent selective pressures, this type of methodology eventu- 
ally allows to analyze the evolutionary emergence of swarm- 
ing. 

Tu and Terzopoulos (1994) have swarming emerge 
from the application of artificial pressures consisting of 
hunger, libido and fear. Other experimenters have studied 
prey/predator systems to show the importance of sensory 
system and predator confusion in the evolution of swarm- 
ing in preys (Ward et al. 2001, Olson et al. 2013). 

In spite of many pressures hypothesized to produce 
swarming behavior, designed setups presented in the liter- 
ature are often complex and specific. Previous works typ- 
ically introduce models with very specific environments, 
where agents are given specialized sensors sensitive. While 
they are bringing valuable results to the community, one may 
wonder about systems with a simpler design. 

In addition, even when studies focus on fish or insects that 
swarm in 3D (Ward et al. 2001) most keep their model in 
2D. While the swarming can be considered to be similar in 
most cases, the mapping from 2D to 3D is found to be non- 
trivial (Sayama 2012). Indeed, the addition of a third degree 
of freedom may enable agents to produce significantly dis- 
tinct and more complex behaviors. 

Signaling agents in a resource finding task 

This paper studies the emergence of swarming in a popula- 
tion of agents using a basic signaling system, while perform- 
ing a simple resource gathering task. 

2 Namely, those primitives are collision avoidance, following, 
dispersion, aggregation, homing and flocking. 


Simulated agents move around in a three dimensional 
space, looking for a vital but invisible food resource ran- 
domly distributed in the environment. The agents are emit- 
ting signals that can be perceived by other individuals’ sen- 
sors within a certain radius. Both agent’s motion and signal- 
ing are controlled by an artificial neural network embedded 
in each agent, evolved over time by an asynchronous genetic 
algorithm. Agents that consume enough food are enabled to 
reproduce, whereas those whose energy drops to zero are 
removed from the simulation. 

During the first phase, we observe that agents progres- 
sively coordinate into clustered formations, which are pre- 
served through the second phase. Such patterns do not ap- 
pear in control experiments having the simulation start di- 
rectly from the second phase, with the absence of resource 
locations. If at any point the signaling is switched off, 
the agents immediately stop swarming together. They start 
swarming again as soon as the communication is turned 
back on. Furthermore, it is observed that simulations 
with signaling lead to agents gathering very closely around 
food patches, whereas the control simulations with silented 
agents end up with them wandering around erratically. 

The main contribution of this work is to demonstrate that 
collective motion can originate, without explicit central co- 
ordination, from the combination of a generic communica- 
tion system and a simple resource gathering task. A spe- 
cific genetic algorithm with an asynchronous reproduction 
scheme is developed and used to evolve the agents’ neural 
controllers. In addition, the search for resource is shown 
to improve from the agents clustering, eventually leading 
to the agents gathering closely around goal areas. An in- 
depth analysis shows increasing information transfer be- 
tween agents throughout the learning phase, and the devel- 
opment of leader/follower relations that eventually push the 
agents to organize into clustered formations. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. The next 
section describes the details of our model. Then simulation 
settings and results are discussed, before finally drawing a 
conclusion in the last section. 

Model 

Agents in a 3D world 

We simulate a group of agents moving around in a cubic, 
toroidal arena of 600 x 600 x 600. The agents rely on energy 
to survive. If at any point an agent’s energy drops to zero, it 
is immediately removed from the environment. The task for 
the agents is to get as close as possible to a preset resource 
spot. By getting close to one of those spots, agents can gain 
more energy, allowing them to counterbalance the energy 
losses due to movement and signaling. An agent whose en- 
ergy drops to zero is removed from the simulation. In this 
regard, the energy also represents each agent’s fitness, and 
in this paper both terms are used interchangeably. 
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The agent’s position is determined by three floating point 
coordinates between 0.0 and 600.0. Each agent is positioned 
randomly at the start of the simulation, and then moves at a 
fixed speed of 1 unit per iteration. The direction of motion is 
decided by two motors controlling Euler angles ^ for pitch 
(i.e. elevation) and 6 for yaw (i.e. heading). 

Communication among agents 

Every agent is also provided with one communication ac- 
tuator capable of sending signals with intensities (signals 
are encoded as floating point values ranging from 0.0 to 
1.0), and six communication sensors allowing it to de- 
tect signals produced by other agents up to a distance 
of 100 from 6 directions, namely frontal (0,1,0), rear 
(0, — 1,0), left (1,0,0), right (—1,0,0), top (0,0,1) and 
bottom (0, 0, —1)). The communication sensors are imple- 
mented so that every source point in a 100-radius sphere 
around the agent is linked to one and only one of its sen- 
sors. The sensor whose direction is the closest to the sig- 
naling source receives one float value, equal to the sum of 
every signal emitted within range, divided by the distance, 
and normalized between 0.0 and 1.0. 


A neural network inside each agent 

The agent’s neural controller is implemented by an Elman 
artificial neural network with 6 input neurons, encoding the 
activation states of the corresponding 6 sensors, fully con- 
nected through a 10-neuron hidden layer to 3 output neu- 
rons controlling the two motors and the communication sig- 
nal emitted by the agent. The hidden layer is given a form 
of memory feedback from a 10-neuron context layer, con- 
taining the values of the hidden layer from the previous time 
step. 

All nodes in the neural network take values between 0.0 
and 1.0. All output values are also floating values between 
0.0 and 1.0, the motor outputs are then converted to angles 
between — 7r to 7r. The activation state of internal neurons is 
updated according to a sigmoid function. 

An asynchronous reproduction scheme 

Our model differs from the usual genetic algorithm 
paradigm, in that it designs variation and selection in an 
asynchronous way. The reproduction takes place continu- 
ously throughout the simulation, creating overlapping gen- 
erations of agents. This allows for a more natural, continu- 
ous model, as no global clock is defined, that could bias or 
weaken the model. 

Every new agent is born with an energy equal to 2.0. In 
the course of the simulation, each agent can gain or lose a 
variable amount of energy. At iteration t, the fitness func- 
tion fi for agent i is defined by fi(t) = where r 

is the reward value and di is the agent’s distance to the 
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Figure 2: Architecture of the agent’s controller, composed of 
6 input neurons (I\ to Iq) , 10 hidden neurons (Hi to iTio) 
, 10 context neurons (C\ to C±0) and 3 output neurons (Oi 
to 0 3 ) . 

goal. The reward value is controlled by the simulation such 
that the population remains between 100 and 500 agents. 
All the way through the simulation, the agents also spend 
a fixed amount of energy for movement (0.01 per itera- 
tion) and a variable amount of energy for signaling costs 
(0.001 x signal intensity per iteration). 

The weights of every connection in the neural network 
(apart from the links from hidden to context nodes, which 
have fixed weights) are encoded in a genotype and evolved 
through generations of agents. Each weight is represented 
by a unique floating point value in the genotype vector, such 
that the size of the vector is simply equal to the total number 
of connections in the neural network. The simulation uses a 
genetic algorithm with overlapping generations to evolve the 
weights of the neural networks. Whenever an agent accumu- 
lates 10.0 in energy, a replica of itself (with a 5% mutation 
in the genotype) is created and added to a random position 
in the arena. The agent’s energy is decreased by 8.0 and the 
new replica’s energy is set to 2.0. The choice for random 
initial positions is to avoid biasing the proximity of agents, 
so that reproduction does not become a way for agents to 
create local clusters. 

Indeed, a local reproduction scheme (i.e. giving birth to 
offspring close to their parents), leads rapidly to an explo- 
sion in population size, as the agents that are close to the 
resource create many offspring that will be very fit too, thus 
able to replicate very fast as well. This is why the newborn 
offspring is placed randomly in the environment. 

For our genetic algorithm to be effective, the number of 
agents must be maintained above a certain level. Also, the 
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computation power limits the population size. The fitness 
allowed to the agents is therefore adjusted in order to main- 
tain an acceptable number of agents (between 100 and 1000) 
alive throughout the simulation. In addition, agents above a 
certain age (5000 time steps) are removed from the simula- 
tion, to keep the evolution from standing still. 

Results 

Emergence of swarming 

We observe agents coordinate together in clustered groups. 
As shown in Figure 3 (top) the simulation goes through three 
distinct phases. In the first one, agents wander in an appar- 
ently random way across the space. Then, during the second 
phase, agents progressively cluster into a rapidly changing 
shape, reminiscent of animal flocks 3 . In the third phase, to- 
wards the end of the simulation, the flocks get closer and 
closer to the goal 4 , forming a compact ball around it. 




Figure 3: Visualization of the development of a typical run 
with a single resource spot. The agents start off in a ran- 
dom motion (left), then progressively come to coordinate in 
a dynamic cluster (middle), and finally flock more and more 
closely to the goal (right). 

Figure 4 shows more in detail the swarming behavior tak- 
ing place in the second phase. The agents coordinate in a dy- 
namic, quickly changing shape, continuously extending and 
compressing, while each individual is executing fast paced 
rotations on itself. Note that this fast looping seems to be 
necessary to the emergence of swarming, as all trials with 
slower rotation settings never achieved this kind of dynam- 
ics. One regularly notices some agents reaching the border 
of a swarm cluster, leaving the group, and most of the time 
ending up coming back in the heart of the swarm. 

In spite of the agents needing to pay a cost for signaling 
(cf. description of the model), the signal keeps an average 
value between 0.2 and 0.5 during the whole experiment (in 
the case with signalling activated). 

It is also noted that a minimal rotation speed is necessary 
for the evolution of swarming. Indeed, it allows the agent to 

3 As mentioned in the introduction, swarming can take multiple 
forms depending on the situation and/or the species. In this case, 
the clustering resemble in some aspects mosquito or starling flock- 
ing. 

4 Even though results with one goal are presented in the paper, 

same behaviors are obtained in the case of two or more resource 
spots. 



Figure 4: Visualization of the swarming behavior occurring 
in the second phase of the simulation. 


react faster to the environment, as each turn making one sen- 
sor face a particular direction allows a reaction to the signals 
coming from that direction. The faster the rotation, the more 
the information gathered by the agent about its environment 
is balanced for every direction. 

Neighborhood analysis 

We choose to measure swarming behavior in agents by look- 
ing at the average number of neighbors within a radius of 
100 distance around each agent. Figure 5 shows the evolu- 
tion of the average number of neighbors, over 10 different 
runs, respectively with signaling turned on and off. A much 
higher value is reached around time step 10 5 in the signaling 
case, while the value remains for the silent control. 



Figure 5: Comparison of the average number of neighbors 
(average over 10 runs, with 10 6 iterations) in the case sig- 
naling is turned on versus off 


We also want to measure the influence of each agent on its 
neighborhood. To do so, the inward average transfer entropy 
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on agent’s velocities is calculated 5 between each neighbor 
within a distance of 100 and the agent itself. We will re- 
fer to this measure as inward neighborhood transfer entropy 
(NTE). This can be considered a measure of how much the 
agents are “following” their neighborhood at a given time 
step. The values rapidly take off on the regular simulation 
(with signaling switched on), while they remain low for the 
silent control, as we can see for example on Figure 6. 


nmgttjortiwJ transkir ortmpy vs sumJjrtian bmg tar signaling pn (rod;- and ^tDlup|> 
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Figure 6: Plot of the average inward neighborhood transfer 
entropy for signaling on ( red curve ) and off ( blue curve ) 

Similarly, we can calculate the outward neighborhood 
transfer entropy (i.e. the average transfer entropy from an 
agent to its neighbors). We may look at the evolution of 
this value through the simulation, in an attempt to capture 
the apparition of local leaders in the swarm clusters. Even 
though the notion of leadership is hard to define, the study of 
the flow of information is essential in the study of swarms. 
The single individuals’ outward NTE shows a succession of 
bursts coming every time from different agents, as illustrated 
on Figure 7. This frequent switching of the origin of in- 
formation flow can be interpreted as a continual change of 
leadership in the swarm. The agents tend to follow a small 
number of agents, but this subset of leaders is not fixed over 
time. 

On the upper graph in Figure 8, between iteration 10 5 and 
2 x 10 5 , we see the average distance to the goal drop to val- 
ues oscillating between roughly 50 and 300, that is the best 
agents reach 50 units away from the goal, while other agents 
remain about 300 units away. On the control experiment 
graph (Figure 8, bottom), we observe that the distance to the 
goal remains around 400. 

Swarming, allowed by the signaling behavior, allows 
agents to stick close to each other. That ability allows for 
a winning strategy in the case when some agents already are 
successful at remaining close to a resource area. Swarming 
may also help agents find goals in the fact that they consti- 
tute an efficient searching pattern. Whilst an agent alone is 
subject to basic dynamics making it drift away, a bunch of 

5 The calculations are analogous to Wibral et al. (2013). 



Figure 7 : Plot of the individual outward neighborhood trans- 
fer entropy. Each color corresponds to a distinct agent. 

agents is more able to stick to a goal area once it finds it, 
since natural selection will increase the density of surviv- 
ing agents around a those areas. In the control experiments 
without signaling, it is observed that the agents, unable to 
form swarms, do not manage to gather around the goal in 
the same way as when the signaling is active. 


Average distance to goal every iteration (regular run) 



0 I 1 1 1 1 ' 

0 2 4 6 8 10 12 



Figure 8: Average distance of agents to the goal with sig- 
naling (top) and a control run with signaling switched off 
(bottom) 

Controller response 

After simulation, we test neural networks of each swarm- 
ing agent and qualitatively compare them to non- swarming 
ones’. We observed that characteristic shapes for the curve 
obtained with swarming agents presented a similarity (see 
Figure 9, top), and differed from the patterns of non- 
swarming agents (see Figure 9, bottom) which were also 
more diverse. In swarming individuals’ neural networks, 
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patterns were observed leading to higher motor output re- 
sponses in the case of higher signal inputs. This is char- 
acteristic almost every swarming individuals, whereas non- 
swarming agents present a wide range of response func- 
tions. A higher motor response may allow the agent to slow 
down its course accross the map by executing quick rota- 
tions around itself, therefore keeping its position nearly un- 
changed. If this behavior is adopted in the case where the 
signal is high, that is in presence of signaling agents, the 
agent is able to remain close to them. 



Figure 9: Plots of evolved agents’ motor responses to a range 
of value in input and context neurons. The three axes repre- 
sent signal input average values (right horizontal axis), con- 
text unit average level (left horizontal axis), and average mo- 
tor responses (vertical axis). The top two graphs correspond 
to the neural controllers of swarming agents, and the bottom 
ones correspond to non-swarming ones’. 


Phylogeny 

To study the heterogeneity of the population, the phyloge- 
netic tree is visualized (Figure 10). At the center of the graph 
is the root of the tree, which corresponds to time zero of the 
simulation, from which start the 200 initial branches. As 
those branches progress outward, they create ramifications 
that represent the descendance of each agent. The time step 
scale is preserved, and the segment drawn below serves as 
a reference for 10 5 iterations. Every fork corresponds to a 
newborn agent 6 . Therefore, every “fork burst” corresponds 
to a period of high fitness for the concerned agents. 

On Figure 11, one can observe another phylogenetic tree, 
represented horizontally in order to compare it to the average 

6 The parent forks counterclockwise, and the newborn forks 
clockwise. 


number of neighbors throughout the simulation. The neigh- 
borhood becomes denser around iteration 400 k, showing a 
higher portion of swarming agents. This leads to a firstly 
strong selection of the agents able to swarm together over 
the other individuals, a selection that is soon relaxed due to 
the signaling pattern being largely spread, resulting in a het- 
erogeneous population, as we can see on the upper plot, with 
numerous branches towards the end of the simulation. 

The phylogenetic tree shows some heterogeneity, and the 
average number of neighbors is a measure of swarming in 
the population. The swarming takes off around iteration 
400k, where there seems to be a genetic drift, but the sig- 
naling helps agents form and keep swarming. 





Figure 10: Phylogenetic tree of agents created during a run. 
The center corresponds to the start of the simulation. Each 
branch represents an agent, and every fork corresponds to a 
reproduction process. 

Discussion 

In our simulation, agents progressively evolve the ability to 
flock through communication to perform a foraging task. 
We observe a dynamical swarming behavior, including cou- 
pling/decoupling phases between agents, allowed by the 
only interaction at their disposal, that is signaling. Eventu- 
ally, agents come to react to their neighbors’ signals, which 
is the only information they can use to improve their for- 
aging. This can lead them to either head towards or move 
away from each other. While moving away from each other 
has no special effect, moving towards each other, on the con- 
trary, leads to swarming. Flocking with each other may lead 
agents to slow down their pace, which for some of them may 
keep them closer to a food resource. This creates a benefi- 
cial feedback loop, since the fitness brought to the agents 
will allow them to reproduce faster, and eventually multiply 
this type of behavior within the total population. 
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Figure 1 1 : Top: average number of neighbors during a single 
run. Bottom: agents phytogeny for the same run. The roots 
are on the left, and each bifurcation represents a newborn 
agent. 


In this scenario, agents do not need extremely complex 
learning to swarm and eventually get more easily to the 
resource, but rather rely on dynamics emerging from their 
communication system to create inertia and remain close to 
goal areas. 

It should be noted that the simulated population has strong 
heterogeneity due to the asynchronous reproduction schema, 
which can be visualized in the phylogenetic tree (Figure 10). 
Such heterogeneity may suppress swarming but the evolved 
signaling helps the population to form and keep swarming. 
The simulations do not exhibit strong selection pressures 
to adopt specific behavior apart from the use of the signal- 
ing. Without high homogeneity in the population, the signal- 
ing alone allows for interaction dynamics sufficient to form 
swarms, which proves in turn to be beneficial to get extra 
fitness as it has been mentioned above. 

The results presented in this paper can be compared to 
many works in the literature. Ward et al. (2001) and Olson 
et al. (2013) also show the emergence of swarming without 
explicit fitness, though those are based on a predator-prey 
model. The type of swarming obtained with simple pres- 
sures is usually similar to the one obtained in this study, that 
presents the advantage of being based on a very simple sys- 
tem based on resource finding and signaling/sensing. Mod- 
els such as Blondel et al. (2005), Cucker & Huepe (2008) 
and Su et al. (2009) achieve swarming behavior based on ex- 
plicit exchange of information from leaders. Our simulation 
improves on this kind of research in the sense that agents 
naturally switch leadership and followership by exchanging 
information over a very limited channel of communication. 


Finally, our results also show the advantage of swarming for 
resource finding (it’s only only through swarming, enabled 
by signaling behavior, that agents are able to reach and re- 
main around the goal areas), comparable to the advantages 
of particle swarm optimizations (Kennedy et al. 1995), here 
emerging in a model with a simplistic set of conditions. 

Conclusion 

In this work we have shown that swarming behavior can 
emerge from a communication system in a resource gather- 
ing task. We implemented a three-dimensional agent-based 
model with an asynchronous evolution through mutation and 
selection. The results show that from decentralized leader- 
follower interactions, a population of agents can evolve col- 
lective motion, in turn improving its fitness by reaching in- 
visible target areas. 

Our results represent an improvement on models using 
hard-coded rules to simulate swarming behavior, as they are 
evolved from very simple conditions. Our model also does 
not rely on any explicit information from leaders, like previ- 
ously used in part of the literature (Cucker & Huepe 2008, 
Su et al. 2009). It does not impose any explicit leader- 
follower relationship beforehand, letting simply the leader- 
follower dynamics emerge and self-organize. In spite of be- 
ing theoretical, the swarming model presented in this pa- 
per offers a simple, general approach to the emergence of 
swarming behavior once approached via the boids rules. 
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Extended Abstract 


Many prey choose to live, forage, and reproduce in groups 
— this is one of the most readily-observed phenomena in bi- 
ology. Group living is potentially costly (because of compet- 
itive interactions among other reasons), and the benefits that 
outweigh these costs are difficult to understand, as they may 
interact in complicated ways (Krause and Ruxton, 2002). 
Collective vigilance is one oft-cited benefit of grouping be- 
haviors. This claim relies on the principle that at each mo- 
ment in time prey must make a choice between two mutu- 
ally exclusive actions: foraging for food or being vigilant to 
look for predators. Group foraging potentially allows indi- 
viduals to increase their foraging efficiency — and therefore 
their fitness — by sharing the expensive task of looking out 
for predators. Since isolating such decision-making in bio- 
logical systems is difficult (particularly on an evolutionary 
timescale), we use digital organisms to study how this deci- 
sion is made by groups of prey under the threat of predation. 

Decision making in groups can take two different forms. 
Most computational research has concentrated on homoge- 
neous groups, where every agent has an identical method of 
making decisions, usually regarding movement (Ward et al., 
2001). However, it is also possible for groups to be hetero- 
geneous, with behaviors varying drastically among individu- 
als. A group with both altruistic and selfish members would 
be an example of such heterogeneity. 

Here, we explore the effects of this distinction between 
homogeneous and heterogeneous group composition in re- 
lation to the evolution of vigilance behaviors. In addition, 
we examine the impact of two reproductive strategies: pop- 
ulations are either iteroparous (reproducing repeatedly) or 
semelparous (reproducing a single time before they die), 
which should affect the intensity of selection on antipreda- 
tory traits that influence survival to reproductive maturity. 

Methods As in previous work, agent fitness is deter- 
mined in a disembodied simulation, where the agent’s goal 
is to forage as much as possible while surviving predator at- 
tacks (Ruxton and Beauchamp, 2008). All agents are in the 
same group, and group size is varied between experiments to 
explore its effect. Fitness is equal to the number of updates 
spent foraging rather than being vigilant. When the simu- 


lation is complete, a genetic algorithm generates the next 
population of genotypes. An agent’s genotype codes for a 
Markov Network in which one output state is the decision 
to forage or be vigilant (Olson et al., 2013). Currently, this 
means vigilance levels are defined by probabilities, but fu- 
ture studies could consider more complex outputs (e.g. mul- 
tiple interrelated strategies), or inputs from a visual system 
that provides a richer picture of the environment. 

In the simulation, vigilance comes into play when a preda- 
tor attacks. The rate of this attack is relative to the size of 
the group, so there is no dilution of the attack risk with in- 
creasing group size. When the predator appears, it randomly 
selects one of the prey as its target. The predator then waits 
for several turns (approximating the time required to close 
for an attack). If the target is vigilant at some point in this 
interval, it becomes aware of the predator and has a 90% 
chance of survival. If the target remains unaware but another 
prey is vigilant, the target has a 50% chance of survival (i.e., 
the threat is automatically communicated). If none of the 
prey are vigilant, the target has a 10% survival rate. 

The fitness function can be varied in two ways. First, 
prey can be evaluated in either homogeneous or heteroge- 
neous groups. In a homogeneous evaluation, one genotype 
is considered at a time, copies of its agent are made to fill the 
simulation, and the final fitness of all of these clones is av- 
eraged at the end. In a heterogeneous evaluation, genotypes 
compete against one another and the fitness an agent has at 
the end of the simulation is its fitness for that generation. 
Since differing genotypes can evolve to exploit the vigilance 
of others, thus lowering their own vigilance, we hypothesize 
that vigilance will be greater in homogeneous populations. 

The second method for varying fitness functions is repro- 
ductive method. In semelparous treatments, a prey that died 
during the simulation is assigned a fitness of zero for that en- 
tire simulation (i.e., only surviving agents are said to reach 
reproductive maturity). In iteroparous treatments, dead prey 
cease to forage but they do not lose the fitness they have ac- 
quired during their lifetime (i.e., reproduction is continually 
occurring in the group). We hypothesize that semelparous 
treatments select more strongly for survival, therefore they 
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Figure 1: Semelparity and homogeneity select positively for vigilant behavior in prey without interfering with one another. 
Either treatment is sufficient to select for vigilance, but at least one is necessary. Fitness increases with group size while 
vigilance decreases, as predicted by the many-eyes hypothesis. Error bars are shown for 95% confidence intervals. 


should produce higher levels of vigilance. 

Results As shown in Figure 1, agents are more vigilant 
in semelparous treatments. This finding holds across both 
homogeneous and heterogeneous populations. In addition, 
homogeneous populations consistently evolve higher levels 
of vigilance than heterogeneous populations. We do not take 
this to mean that cooperative vigilance is impossible in het- 
erogeneous groups, only that vigilance is a less stable strat- 
egy when genotypes compete against one another. This con- 
clusion is supported by the evolution of vigilance in hetero- 
geneous, semelparous populations, which shows that vigi- 
lance is possible outside of homogeneous conditions. 

While homogeneity and reproductive strategy both se- 
lect positively for vigilance, Figure 1 demonstrates that 
homogeneity plays the greater role. This can be seen 
from the lower evolved vigilance levels in the homoge- 
neous, iteroparous populations compared to the heteroge- 
neous, semelparous populations. Homogeneity and repro- 
ductive strategy also do not inhibit one another’s selective 
pressure, since the homogeneous, semelparous population 
evolves the greatest levels of vigilance. 

It is possible that some prey could evolve to take advan- 
tage of the vigilance of others. Such cheaters would spend 
most of their time foraging. Naturally, this is only possi- 
ble in the heterogeneous treatment. We would expect such 
genotypes, if they exist, to be characterized by significantly 
higher fitness and lower vigilance values. However, in all 
cases the most fit organism in the population had vigilance 
and fitness values closely matching that of the rest of the 
population. Thus, we posit that this experimental environ- 
ment is not suitable for the evolution of a stable cheating 
strategy. 

Our general finding that vigilance promotes survival in 
groups even when it entails a tradeoff with foraging aligns 
with observational evidence of animals (Lima, 1995), which 
show higher levels of vigilance in smaller groups. The in- 
verse relationship between vigilance and group size and the 


direct relationship between fitness and group size we ob- 
served fit the predictions made by one theory on the benefits 
of grouping, the many-eyes theory (Pulliam, 1973). Such 
patterns suggest that the advantages of vigilance are a ma- 
jor driver of group living, and may favor living in larger 
groups in spite of the costs of competition. So far we have 
not explored such variables as the dilution of predation risk 
by group size (we explicitly controlled this), the dilution of 
vigilance costs by relatedness, or the ability to vary levels 
of vigilance conditional upon an assessment of the risks, but 
our system provides a platform for exploring such variables. 
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Abstract 

We present an interactive simulation of Swarm Grammars 
(SGs). SGs are an extension of L-Systems, where symbols 
of the production system are considered agents, whereas the 
given production rules determine their differentiation or re- 
production. Assigning boid properties to the SG agents yields 
spatial dynamics apt to building structures in space and to col- 
laborate stigmergically. In the presented interactive simula- 
tion, we put an emphasis on accessible interactive visuals for 
shaping the initial configuration of the simulation, to program 
the agents’ perceptual and productive behavioural abilities, to 
dynamically drive developmental stages and to fine-tune vi- 
sual structural properties such as colouring and scaling of the 
utilised developmental building blocks. Our system has been 
successfully deployed to promote swarm dynamics and de- 
velopmental processes as important aspects of Artificial Life 
in a playful way. We present results from deploying the sim- 
ulation in the context of an event to promote STEM research 
among high- school girls. 

Introduction 

Confronted with the challenge of providing an engaging 
entrance point to Artificial Life research to young high- 
school students, we decided on implementing an interactive 
Swarm Grammar (SG) simulation (von Mammen and Jacob 
(2009)). SGs seemed to be an adequate choice, as they inte- 
grate aspects of complex system dynamics — bridging from 
the behaviour or simple individuals to the emergent prop- 
erties of large populations — and developmental processes — 
yielding unique artefacts that allow to trace spatial interac- 
tion processes over time. 

In order to kindle intrinsically motivated engagement 
(Koster (2013)), the simulation was devised to (a) estab- 
lish a relationship between the students, the software and its 
artefacts, (b) We had to provide accessible means to defin- 
ing rules and configuring agents so the students could chal- 
lenge their competence in the actual simulation processes 
and explore the outcome of their high-level programming 
ingenuity, (c) The intensity of the students’ explorations 
and design efforts has to result from their voluntary engage- 
ment. Accordingly, the simulation provides an open-ended, 


directly manipulatable playground environment that is freely 
and widely accessible as a public, WebGL-driven website 1 . 

In the remainder of this paper, we present the following 
aspects of the project. In the next section, we briefly sum- 
marise the key concepts from related works that we utilised 
in the agents’ flocking definition and their (re-)production 
rules. Afterwards, we explain the simulation concept with 
an emphasis on its visual programming assets. Before con- 
cluding this work with a brief summary and an outlook on 
possible future work, we dedicate one section to presenting 
select simulation artefacts as well as preliminary user feed- 
back. 

Related Work 

Our simulation concept has been developed to support the 
definition of perception and actuation properties of ‘boid’ 
agents and the construction, reproduction or differentiation 
of swarm grammar agents. The deployed mechanics of user 
interaction and visual programming techniques that will be 
outlined in the next section, are a translation of the follow- 
ing, underlying geometrical and grammatical relationships. 

Boid Flocking 

Reynolds (1987) presented the concept of ‘bird-oids’, or 
boids. It implements smooth, decentralised steering of 
swarms of agents based on several ‘flocking urges’ that 
emerge from the relationships between an agent and its 
neighbours. The neighbourhood is determined by the 
agent’s radial field of view (FOV) defined with a maximal 
distance d max and an angle a , see the annotated screenshot 
from our simulation in Figure 1 . 

Neighbours within a minimal distance are consid- 
ered ‘too close’ and trigger an evasive manoeuvre away from 
their centre (, separation urge). The agent further synchro- 
nises its velocity (heading and speed) with the other neigh- 
bours (< alignment urge ) and it accelerates towards their cen- 
tre (< cohesion urge). Coefficients of these acceleration urges 
determine the emergent flocking behaviour. In addition to 

x http : / / www . vonmammen . org/ SG-GD/ 
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Field of View 



Figure 1: Perception of a ‘boid’ agent. Agents within its 
field of view are perceived as neighbours, those within the 
‘Personal Space’ are considered too close, triggering an eva- 
sive manoeuvre. 


separation , alignment and cohesion , we utilised a corre- 
spondingly weighted random vector ( random urge ) and a 
global direction vector ( direction urge ) to steer the individ- 
ual agent. The acceleration a* of an individual i totals its 
j neighbour-dependent urges Uij , scaled by the individual’s 
weights Wij. The agents’ acceleration and flight are kept 
within reasonable boundaries by maximal values for accel- 
eration, amax , and velocity, tWcc- For simplicity sake, we 
chose integration step size At = 1 to infer the updated po- 
sition p[ of individual i. The corresponding equation system 
is listed below; markings denote the sequence of variable 
updates, \x\ denotes the norm and x the versor of vector x. 
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In Figure 2, all flocking parameters are shown that the 
user is encouraged to alter. Similarly to Reynolds’ later ex- 
tensions (Reynolds (2000)), we give the user the ability to 
introduce novel agents, to change their FOV and flocking 
weights on the fly and, thus, to interactively guide the emerg- 
ing flocks. 

Swarm Grammar (Re-)Production 

Originally, a swarm grammar SG = (SL, A) was conceived 
as a combination of a rewrite system SL = (a, P ) and a 
set of agent specifications A = {A ai , A a2 , ...A an } for n 
types of agents (von Mammen and Jacob (2009)). The 
rewrite system SL loosely followed the concept of an L- 
system with axiom a and production rules P, as described 
by Prusinkiewicz and Lindenmayer (1990). In the simplest 
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Figure 2: Boid paramters as displayed to the user and offered 
for alteration. Changes to the Field of View parameters are 
immediately reflected by the neighbourhood visualisation of 
the introspected agent. 


form of context-free 0L- systems, each rule has the form 
p s, where p G Ll is a single symbol over an alpha- 
bet Ll, and s G Q* is a word over £1 The application of 
the replacement rule can be conditional, for instance upon a 
successful stochastic experiment (with specified probability 
0) or repeatedly over time (with a specified time period At). 

Agent specifications may include the flocking parameters 
described above such as the agents’ FOVs and urge weights, 
as well as characteristic parameters of the geometrical ob- 
jects they leave behind during their flight. Figure 3(a) shows 
a representative artefact produced by an early swarm gram- 
mar, emphasising the branching structure emerging from the 
reproduction rules SL = {A, {A -G BBB,B — >■ A}} in 
combination with a moderate separation urge. 

Later, the rule representation of Swarm Grammars was 
extended towards quantitative stigmergy (von Mammen and 
Jacob (2008a)), which (a) allowed to trigger (re-)production, 
in case a specific environment is perceived and (b) to utilise 
various static building blocks as well as agent progeny as 
product. Hence, spatial structures became the outcome of 
the agents’ behavioural interactions rather than simply track- 
ing their flight. A structure built by an extended SG is shown 
in Figure 3(b). 

Interactive Simulation Concept 

Our application offers several user interaction mechanisms 
that support the population and configuration of the simu- 
lation space. In order to keep the user interface free from 
clutter, we decided to omit certain functionalities altogether, 
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(a) (b) 


Figure 3: (a) An early SG definition emphasising branching 
(von Mammen and Jacob (2009)). (b) Artefact built by an 
extended, stigmergic SG (von Mammen et al. (2009)). 


such as the rotation of geometric bodies, and we stripped the 
UI of any data that would not immediate benefit the target 
audience, such as the bodies’ coordinates. At the backend, 
too, we pursued a simple but still ambitious management of 
agent specifications and geometric templates. 

Basic Scene Manipulation 

Figure 4 shows a close-up of the top-left corner of the main 
screen. Here, the user can start and stop the simulation. In 
the pull-down ‘templates’ menu an agent specification or a 
static geometry can be chosen to populate the simulation 
space. Clicking on any object in the scene (initially, there is 
the ground) places the selected template on top — in this way, 
the user can stack objects and populate in all three dimen- 
sions (Figure 5). Click and drag of an object moves it par- 
allel to the ground. Hovering above an object and pressing 
the minus key removes an object (we found that the delete or 
backspace key is frequently assigned to other tasks in stan- 
dard internet browsers). 


go 

■ 

steps 

0 

template 

box [ ^ m 

Hfl sphere l, — 



Figure 4: The menu of the simulation’s main screen. The 
simulation process can be started, feedback about the current 
simulation step is provided and a template can be selected to 
populate the simulation scene. 


Right-clicking an object exposes its properties, as seen 
in Figure 5, and allows the user to change them. Property 
changes apply to all objects of the same name, which is 
shown as the top-most entry in the introspection menu to 



Figure 5 : Templates are placed on top of any clicked, exist- 
ing objects. Properties of objects in the scene can be intro- 
spected and change on right click; an according menu ap- 
pears in the upper-right corner of the screen. 


the right. An alteration of a name triggers the creation of an 
according, new template in the ‘templates’ drop-down menu 
(Figure 4). In this way, the user can create a diverse set of 
static geometric objects and agent specifications. 

Boid flocking parameters, including the field of view, and 
the (re-)production rules are part of an agent specification. 
As we offer a visual programming interface to configure 
some of these properties, the camera positions itself at a 
predefined distance from the agent when introspected. The 
dolly animation closing in on an introspected agent is shown 
in Figure 6. 

Rule Editor 

During introspection of an agent specification, alterations of 
the field of view parameters, d m * n , d ma:E , a , result in an up- 
dated visual representation. This immediate reflection helps 
the user relate the parameter values to actual geometric di- 
mensions and to quickly grasp the variables’ relationships. 
Yet, the visualisation of the field of view plays another, more 
important role. 

Figure 7 shows the view of an introspected agent. Pro- 
duction rules can be specified directly in the vicinity of the 
agent. In particular, dice, timers, and and arrow-enclosed 
timers can be dropped, which represent the abstract rule 
conditions and associate probability 6 , point in time t, and 
time interval At variables, respectively. Platonic solids and 
agents that are placed outside of the introspected agent’s 
FOV are products of a behavioural rule, those inside are con- 
sidered quantitative, stigmergic conditions. Any such stig- 
mergic conditions are fulfilled, if the according number of 
objects is perceived by the agent in the neighbourhood or in 
the personal space, respectively. For production objects, the 
minute geometric offset from the introspected agent is taken 
into account. Their displacement as expressed visually in the 
rule determines their relative placement in the simulation, 
which resolves the issue of potentially conflicting product 
placements. 

As a consequence of the semantics associated with differ- 
ently located platonic solids and agents, their placement and 
movement are diligently tracked and registered. The red bar 
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Figure 6: (a) A Swarm Grammar agent placed on the ground. When right-clicked, the camera automatically positions itself at 
a predefined distance (b-d). 


towards the bottom of the screen provides feedback about 
the user’s programming efforts and any corresponding rule- 
affecting changes. The grey bar below provides the user with 
information about the currently displayed rule, to create new 
rules, to remove existing ones and to browse the complete set 
of rules of the introspected agent (and its namesakes). 


Figure 7: Introspecting an agent specification, sets of pro- 
duction rules may be visually programmed. Abstract con- 
ditions, stigmergic conditions, and products of the rules can 
be placed in the local vicinity of the agents. 


Preliminary Feedback & Example Outcomes 

In this section, we introduce the circumstances of the first 
deployment of the interactive simulation presented in this 
paper, Swarm Grammars GD. We provide details on the pre- 
liminary feedback we have gathered and we give examples 
of the artefacts built in this context. 

Girls-in-STEM Programme 

The concept was conceived while developing contribu- 
tions to an entertaining and informative programme that 
aims at encouraging girls to develop and follow their pas- 
sion for Science, Technology, Engineering and Mathemat- 
ics (STEM) at the Faculty of Applied Computer Science at 


the University of Augsburg, Germany. As part of this pro- 
gramme, four groups of roughly ten girls between the ages 
twelve to fifteen attend four slots of 45 minutes each, of- 
fering different contents and activities: ‘Autonomous Vehi- 
cles’, ‘Sight-Finder’, ‘Touch-Robots’, and our entry ‘Artifi- 
cial Life’. 

Aspects of Artificial Life Research 

We identified the following aspects of Artificial Life re- 
search that our implementation makes accessible to inter- 
ested novices in a playful manner. 

Similarly to popular simulation environments such as 
NetLogo (Wilensky and CCL at Northwestern University 
(2014)), Swarm Grammars GD promotes an agent-based 
modelling approach. More specifically, it provides direct 
access, often supported by visual cues and interactive el- 
ements, to the parametric properties and sets of “if-then”- 
rules that describe the behaviour of deterministically or 
stochastically acting, spatially interacting reactive agents 
(Wooldridge (2009)). When occurring in greater numbers, 
the interaction of such agents may result in complex feed- 
back cycles, which in turn might lead to emergent phenom- 
ena, such as flocking dynamics (von Mammen and Jacob 
(2008b)) or complex built constructions (Bonabeau et al. 
(1999)). The means to directly program an individual agent 
or to simultaneously modify all agents of a certain type al- 
lows one to observe and experiment with the relationship 
between local behaviours and such global emergent patterns, 
as for instance portrayed by Johnson (2001). 

As described in the section on Related Work, the in- 
teraction mechanisms that individual agents can perform 
in Swarm Grammars GD are limited to neighbourhood- 
dependent boid flocking (Reynolds (1987)) and rule-based 
production as in advanced swarm grammar concepts (von 
Mammen and Jacob (2009)). Both can be considered 
concrete concepts of two important Artificial Life themes, 
namely collective locomotion and developmental models. 
We make the first theme accessible by offering the means 
to visually program an agent’s perceptional abilities. It is 
further promoted as simple construction rules that merely 
place single three-dimensional objects behind the agents at 
each simulated step effectively trace the resulting flight dy- 
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namics, as for instance seen in Figure 8(a). 

Regarding the latter theme, developmental models , 
Swarm Grammars GD touches on the aspects of produc- 
tion, reproduction and differentiation, whereas these pro- 
cesses are triggered by the agents’ internal states, effected 
by timers and stochastic experiments, as well as external 
stimuli (see our explanations of the visual rule editor above). 
Motivating differentiation based on locally perceived stim- 
uli, such as the presence of a specific construction template 
or of a peer of a specific type, enables modelling a mech- 
anism similar to task assignment in social insect societies 
(Camazine et al. (2003)). Stimulus-dependent construction 
efforts, on the other hand, allow one to implement sigmer- 
gic lines of communication (Grasse (1959)), i.e. indirect 
communication through the environment. All elements in 
Swarm Grammars GD , whether they are agents or built ob- 
jects, have a lifespan attribute which determines the respec- 
tive element’s timely removal from the simulation (the ele- 
ments are not removed, if this attribute is set to the value 0). 
Utilising such a timed appearance in combination with stig- 
mergic construction and boid-based cohesion, a simplistic 
model of Ant Colony Optimisation can be retraced Dorigo 
(2007). 

Presentation Sequence 

Despite the intricate modelling options Swarm Grammars 
GD provide the user with, in the context of a short introduc- 
tion to young novices, we directed our introductory STEM 
session to Artificial Life to the foundations of agent-based 
programming and discussed the intuitively accessible ba- 
sics of swarm dynamics, construction and reproduction. Af- 
ter brief examples of L- Systems (Prusinkiewicz and Lin- 
denmayer (1990)) and boids (Reynolds (1987)) and their 
utilisation as special effect techniques by the movie indus- 
try (schematic slides and movie snippets), we introduced 
Swarm Grammars SG hands-on. Following the structure of 
the above section ‘Interactive Simulation Concept’ , we first 
explained the main view of the simulation space and basic 
user interactions to populate it. Next, we briefly demon- 
strated the exploration potential merely arising from altering 
various boid parameters. Finally, we detailed the composi- 
tion of production rules (in this order: producing static ge- 
ometries, initialising other agent specifications, and adding 
conditions to the rules). At this point, each group had ap- 
proximately 25 to 30 minutes at its disposal for exploring 
and design artificial artefacts and swarm dynamics, under 
guidance and with feedback if desired. Our offer to print 
out screenshots of the individually generated artefacts was 
in good demand, we handed out 24 of them. 

Leeway for Improvement 

Some weaknesses of the current simulation became obvious 
during the supervised sessions — especially with respect to 
choosing reasonable parameter values, including boid urge 


weights, and configuring abstract production rule conditions 
such as chance or time steps. One could mitigate the issue 
of conflicting or ineffective boid parameter sets by offering 
several presets such as the ones evolved by Kwong and Ja- 
cob (2003). Regarding conditional values, if one does not 
want to drastically limit the expressiveness of rule compo- 
sitions, warnings could be issued that hint at potentially un- 
reasonable parameters. For instance, agent multiplication at 
high frequencies quickly exhausts the host computer, if the 
maximal life span of the agents is relatively high. 

While exploring, one student asked how one could pro- 
gram the cubes (as opposed to the agents) to reproduce 
themselves. This question made clear that the distinction 
between producing agents and static geometries is arbitrary, 
not necessary, and possibly not even beneficial for the sake 
of functional distinction. At least one could expand the com- 
putational representation and nullify this rigid distinction. 
Other, more frequently asked questions were related to in- 
creasing the diversity of templates: although creating new 
templates by entering new names was quickly understood, 
this mechanism seemed to be too lengthy for supporting the 
creative diversity in colour and scale some users would have 
liked to deploy. 

Despite the shortcomings of the current implementation, 
twelve out of a total of 42 participants declared our session 
and the use of Swarm Grammars GD to be the highlight of 
the whole introductory programme. 

Example Artefacts 

Figure 8 shows an array of six different Swarm Grammar 
artefacts programmed by participants of our session. We 
can identify different classes of structural complexity based 
on the flocking and production rule complexities of the SG 
agents. With only minor changes to the default boid flock- 
ing parameters (see Figure 2) and continuously dropping 
geometries, swarm motion is captured by the built arte- 
facts (Figures 8 (a-c)). Agents with distinct construction 
behaviours — either resulting from differentiated reproduc- 
tion or from interactively adjusting agent specifications — 
yield more visually complex structures (Figures 8(d-f)). 

Perspective Shots 

Unfortunately, as the students did not have much time to ex- 
plore, play and create, their artefacts were mostly captured 
from a global perspective, which usually does not empha- 
sise their appealing peculiarities. Figure 9 displays several 
Swarm Grammar configurations, snapshots of the emergent 
generative processes and close-ups of the final products set 
in scene. 

In particular, three different Swarm Grammars are shown. 
The first one, with captions subtitled cloud , works based 
on a simple, unconditional production rule that traces an 
upwards-flocking agent with a cluster of spheres. The 
twists and turns triggered by the interplay of several flocking 
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Figure 8: (a-b) Flocking SG agents leaving traces of one platonic solid (red spheres and blue cubes, respectively), (c) Individuals 
with a strong directional upwards urge leave a trail of two solids, golden spheres and offset green cubes, (d-f) More intricate 
and diverse structures emerge from building efforts by heterogeneous agent sets. 
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agents (as seen in Figure 9(b)) are exalted in the close-up by 
an upwards perspective and light shading. The second exam- 
ple deploys two agents, the first one simply flies upwards, re- 
peatedly creating an offspring of a different kind (rule° aZZ ). 
The latter one is pushing hard to the right while continuously 
dropping cubic solids (rule^ aZ/ ) but it is also distracted by 
its neighbours and thrown off its path by some randomness. 
The resulting, aligned traces pave a solid uneven wall (close- 
up wail)', In the third example, a single agent is equipped with 
two rules, one to establish a continuous trace (rule^ ree ) and 
the second one triggering periodic branching to two sides 
(rule^ a// ). The repeated branching process (processt ree ) 
yields a tree-like structure (close-upt ree ). 

Conclusion 

In this paper, we presented an interactive Swarm Grammar 
simulation. It has been conceptualised and implemented in 
order to engage a young audience in Artificial Life concepts, 
namely swarm dynamics and developmental processes. The 
simulation attempts to intrinsically motivate the users by 
keeping the learning-curve as low as possible. At the same 
time, we challenge the users’ competence by attaining a rel- 
atively expressive programmable representation, including 
boid flocking behaviour as well as (re-)production behaviour 
of Swarm Grammars. The gap between expressive represen- 
tation and simplicity is bridged by means of visual program- 
ming interfaces for configuring the simulation space as well 
as individual agent behaviours. 

We exhibited some of the artefacts designed by a num- 
ber of high-school students at the age of twelve to fifteen. 
We suggested several possible improvements to the software 
based on feedback by the students but also based on obser- 
vations during supervised hands-on sessions with the simu- 
lation. We complemented the display of the students’ works 
by three additional Swarm Grammar examples that explic- 
itly rely on (a) multiple construction elements in single rules, 
(b) differentiated reproduction, and (c) branching production 
rules. 

In order to further the presented work, we suggest to trans- 
late all boid parameters into meaningful interactive visu- 
als. For instance, the line- width of arrows representing var- 
ious flocking urges could stand for the according, relative 
weights. Field of View and other visually represented pa- 
rameters should be readily manipulatable, and not only be 
altered by means of textual GUIs. The maximal Age of an 
agent could be visualised by projecting a faded out geom- 
etry along its current trajectory. Also, the composition of 
(re-)production rules could be improved by relating them to 
the actual environment: the production objects could be pro- 
jected on top of the actual simulation environment in order 
to facilitate precise definitions of environmental alterations. 

Programmatically, we suggest switching from the current, 
class-based architecture to a component-based perspective 
that allows to aggregate behaviours. This would simplify the 


template management and provide the flexibility to assign 

behaviours to arbitrary objects, as asked for by the students. 
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Figure 9: (a) An unconditional multi-solids production rule to trace an upwards-flocking agent, (b) A snapshot of the resulting 
developmental process, given a small set of initial agents, (c) A close-up of the final artefact, (d) An agent that flies upwards 
without considering any distractions and periodically produces (e), an agent heading to the right and leaving a cubic-trail 
behind. Its trajectory is influenced by its neighbours and chance, (f) The resulting developmental process, and (g) the final 
artefact close-up. (h) A simple trail production rule, combined with (i) a periodic branching rule, resulting in a (j) branching 
developmental process, (k) The final artefact set in scene with a pixelated 2D style. 
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Abstract 

We studied the roles of morphogenetic principles — 
heterogeneity of components, dynamic differentiation/re- 
differentiation of components, and local information shar- 
ing among components — in the self-organization of mor- 
phogenetic collective systems. By incrementally introduc- 
ing these principles to collectives, we defined four dis- 
tinct classes of morphogenetic collective systems. Monte 
Carlo simulations were conducted using an extended ver- 
sion of the Swarm Chemistry model that was equipped with 
dynamic differentiation/re-differentiation and local informa- 
tion sharing capabilities. Self-organization of swarms was 
characterized by several kinetic and topological measure- 
ments, the latter of which were facilitated by a newly de- 
veloped network-based method. Results of simulations re- 
vealed that, while heterogeneity of components had a strong 
impact on the structure and behavior of the swarms, dynamic 
differentiation/re-differentiation of components and local in- 
formation sharing helped the swarms maintain spatially adja- 
cent, coherent organization. 


Introduction 

Self-organizing behaviors of biological collectives have 
been subject to many scientific inquiries (Reynolds, 1987; 
Ben-Jacob, Cohen & Gutnick, 1998; Parrish & Edelstein- 
Keshet, 1999; Camazine et al., 2000; Sole & Goodman, 
2000; Vicsek & Zafiris, 2012). They have also been enthusi- 
astically applied to engineering problem solving as a new 
paradigm and methodology for decentralized, distributed 
problem solving by collaborative artificial agents (Kennedy 
& Eberhart, 1995; Bonabeau, Dorigo, & Theraulaz, 1999; 
Leonard & Fiorelli, 2001; Dorigo et al., 2001-2005; Pfeifer, 
Iida, & Bongard, 2005; Engelbrecht, 2005; Baldassarre, 
Parisi, & Nolfi, 2006; Braha, Minai, & Bar- Yam, 2006; 
Doursat, 2008, 2011). Typical assumptions made in the 
existing literature are that the system components interact 
with each other mostly locally and make decisions at indi- 
vidual levels, which eventually leads to the emergence of 
non-trivial (and potentially useful) macroscopic behaviors. 
Those models have been successful in reproducing various 
self-organizing patterns and adaptive functionalities. 


However, theoretical models used in earlier studies were 
predominantly focused on homogeneous physical collec- 
tives and animal populations. While their simplicity is by 
itself a virtue in some regard (Vicsek & Zafiris, 2012), 
they are often too simple to capture more complex phe- 
nomena seen in real-world biological collectives, such as 
multi-cellular organisms’ morphogenesis and physiology, 
termite colony building and maintenance, and growth and 
self-organization of human social systems. These sys- 
tems operate with highly sophisticated within- system reg- 
ulation mechanisms, or “programs” (Doursat, 2008, 2011). 
What are common among those real-world complex bi- 
ological collectives are heterogeneity of components , dy- 
namic differentiation/re -differentiation of components (i.e., 
dynamic switching of component types/roles), and local in- 
formation sharing among components that influence their 
differentiation. These morphogenetic principles are often 
absent in earlier models of biological collective behaviors, 
and they have not been fully utilized in engineering appli- 
cations either. Here we define a morphogenetic collective 
system as a system made of a large number of components 
that self-organize to form nontrivial structures and behaviors 
using these morphogenetic principles. 

There is growing literature of analytical and numerical 
studies on self-organizing behavior of biological collectives 
(Vicsek & Zafiris, 2012; Vicsek et al., 1995; Mogilner & 
Edelstein-Keshet, 1998; Kunz & Hemelrijk, 2003; Hemel- 
rijk & Kunz, 2005; D’Orsogna et al., 2006; Szabo et al., 
2006; Chuang et al., 2007; Newman & Sayama, 2008; Pa- 
ley et al., 2008; Chate et al., 2008; Romanczuk, Couzin, 
& Schimansky-Geier, 2009; Tian et al., 2009; Bernoff & 
Topaz, 2011). It is repeatedly reported that there are a small 
number of universal classes of collective behaviors, such as 
disordered, highly ordered, rotational, critical, and jamming 
patterns, as well as various forms of phase transitions be- 
tween those classes (Vicsek & Zafiris, 2012). Most of these 
results are based on the assumption that collectives are ho- 
mogeneous in terms of their components’ kinetic and be- 
havioral properties. Within-population variations are rarely 
considered in those theoretical models. 
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There are some studies that considered the effects of het- 
erogeneity within biological collectives. Graves et al. stud- 
ied mixed- species bird flocks in Amazonia and created a 
computational model of them (Graves & Gotelli, 1993). 
More recently, Couzin et al. studied self-sorting of a fish 
school caused by physical variations among individuals 
(Couzin et al., 2002). His group also studied collective deci- 
sions of a swarm influenced by a small number of informed 
individuals, or leaders (Couzin et al., 2005). We also pro- 
posed the Swarm Chemistry model (Sayama, 2009, 2010, 
2012a,b) to explore self-organization of swarms made of ki- 
netically distinct types of particles. However, these studies 
still assumed that within-population variations are variations 
of fixed individual properties. None of them considered a 
more sophisticated form of dynamic, adaptive changes of 
behavioral rules of individuals within a population, poten- 
tially through local communication and information sharing. 

When one looks at real-world biological collectives, there 
are a number of examples where more complex forms of 
heterogeneous collectives produce highly intricate patterns 
and behaviors that look almost self-evidently “designed” by 
someone or something (Doursat, 2008, 2011; Turner, 2007). 
Such instances can be found at every scale in biology. For 
example, Ben-Jacob et al. reported very complex, hetero- 
geneous, even intelligent, information processing and mo- 
tion control taking place in bacteria societies (Ben-Jacob, 
Cohen & Gutnick, 1998; Ingham & Ben-Jacob, 2008; Ben- 
Jacob, 2009). Social insects are another well-studied ex- 
ample, where dynamic switching of different roles driven 
by local information sharing realizes highly efficient divi- 
sion of labor (Camazine et al., 2000; Bonabeau, Dorigo, 
& Theraulaz, 1999; Bonabeau et al., 1997; Campos et al., 
2000; Beshers & Fewell, 2001). Among the most inter- 
esting and complex examples are the incredibly sophisti- 
cated, large-scale mounds built and maintained by termites 
(Turner, 2000, 2007, 2011). A termite mound operates as if 
it were a carefully designed and fully integrated physiolog- 
ical system, inside which individual termites “differentiate” 
to play various different roles. The complexity of such real- 
world biological collectives were not fully captured in the 
earlier literature of collective behaviors mentioned above. 

Four Classes of Morphogenetic Collective 
Systems 

As briefly reviewed above, the dynamics and capabilities of 
different types of morphogenetic collective systems are yet 
to be fully understood. Recent increase of studies that incor- 
porate at least part of the morphogenetic principles indicates 
the promising nature of this direction of research. In order 
to systematically study the effects of each of the morpho- 
genetic principles, here we propose the following four dis- 
tinct classes of morphogenetic collective systems, which are 
obtained by incrementally introducing morphogenetic prin- 
ciples to agents’ behavioral and communication capabilities 


(Fig. 1): 

A. Homogeneous collectives , where agents’ behaviors are 
determined by a globally defined, uniformly applicable 
function of observations. 

B. Heterogeneous collectives , where an agent’s behavior is 
determined by a function of observations specified by the 
agent’s static state or type. 

C. Heterogeneous collectives with dynamic differentiation/ 
re -differentiation, where the heterogeneity of agent be- 
haviors is created and dynamically maintained by transi- 
tions of agents’ internal states. Agents’ state transitions 
are also determined by a function of observations and 
states. 

D. Heterogeneous collectives with dynamic differentiation/ 
re -differentiation and local information sharing , where 
agents can share information (internal states and their ob- 
servations) with local neighbors, in addition to all the 
above capabilities. 1 

Our rationale in defining these four classes is that each mor- 
phogenetic principle requires the precedent one. Namely, 
differentiation/re-differentiation requires multiple states or 
types of components (heterogeneity), and information shar- 
ing would make sense only if agents could change their 
behaviors according to it (differentiation/re-differentiation). 
We thus argue that these four classes should represent a nat- 
ural, straightforward hierarchy of morphogenetic collective 
systems, arranged in the ascending order of their organiza- 
tional complexity. 

In this classification, Class A includes traditional col- 
lective behavior models, including Boids (Reynolds, 1987) 
and its variants that use homogeneous swarms. More re- 
cent models that use heterogeneous swarms (Couzin et al., 
2002, 2005; Sayama, 2009, 2012a) belong to Class B. Ex- 
amples that may be close to those of Class C are the vari- 
ants of Swarm Chemistry (Sayama, 2010, 2011; Sayama & 
Wong, 2011) that implemented stochastic differentiation/re- 
differentiation of agents, though it was not driven by any 
state-transition function and thus not dynamical or adaptive. 
Finally, real biological/social morphogenetic systems — such 
as embryogenesis of multicellular organisms, colonies of eu- 
social insects and cities in human civilizations — are most 
likely in Class D. Several models proposed in Morpho- 
genetic Engineering (Doursat, Sayama, & Michel, 2012) 
also belong here. However, we are not aware of any well 
established model of swarm-based collective behaviors that 
belong to this class. 

x Here we consider information sharing as explicit signal trans- 
mission among agents to share externally unobservable informa- 
tion about their internal states and observations with local neigh- 
bors. This should not be confused with kinetically transferred in- 
formation theoretic waves propagating in swarms that were studied 
in recent literature (Wang et al., 2012). 
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Figure 1: Four classes of morphogenetic collective systems proposed in this paper. Variables Si, Oi and a$ represent the internal 
state of agent i, the observation it receives from the environment, and the corresponding action it takes (e.g., acceleration), 
respectively. A: Homogeneous collectives. Agents’ behaviors are determined by a function of observations, F(o). B: Het- 
erogeneous collectives. Each agent has its own static state (s^, and F takes Si as an additional argument as well as o*. C: 
Heterogeneous collectives with dynamic differentiation/re-differentiation. Agents’ states can dynamically change according 
to another function, G( o). D: Heterogeneous collectives with dynamic differentiation/ re-differentiation and local informa- 
tion sharing. Arguments of the functions are sets of Si and o* within the agent’s neighborhood, which represents the local 
information sharing. 


Model: Morphogenetic Swarm Chemistry 

To study qualitative and quantitative differences in possi- 
ble morphologies and behaviors between the four classes, 
we have developed a mathematical model of morphogenetic 
collective systems by implementing new rule-based state 
transition and local information sharing capabilities in the 
Swarm Chemistry model (Sayama, 2010, 2012b). Swarm 
Chemistry is naturally suitable for this research task because 
it already can represent both homogeneous and heteroge- 
neous collective systems in its model framework. 

In the extended model, the design of a swarm is specified 
in three parts: a recipe 1Z, a preference weight matrix U, 
and a local information sharing coefficient w. Definitions of 
these parts are as follows: 

Recipe 7 Z: A list of different kinetic parameter settings for 
multiple swarm states. Each entry in a recipe is composed 
of a relative frequency of a particular state within the 


swarm and its kinetic parameter settings (e.g., local per- 
ception range, normal speed, strengths of kinetic forces, 
etc.). This part of the specification is the same as in our 
earlier studies (Sayama, 2009, 2010). 

Preference weight matrix U: An x (n + 5) rectangular 
real-valued random matrix where n is the length of the 
recipe, i.e., the number of possible states of agents in a 
swarm. Its contents represent how each observation com- 
ponent (defined later) affects the agent’s preference for a 
particular state choice. 

Local information sharing coefficient w: A real number 
in [0,1], which determines how much information about 
the neighbors’ states and observations are to be shared and 
incorporated into the agent’s own state transition. 

Each agent in a swarm in this extended model has its own 
state in addition to position xi and velocity V{. The move- 
ment and state transition of agents is simulated as follows: 
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Step 1. An agent computes its action (acceleration) based 
on its neighbors’ relative positions and velocities us- 
ing the standard Swarm Chemistry simulation algorithm 
(Sayama, 2009). 

Step 2. Before making any actual movement, the agent also 
computes an (n + 5) -dimensional observation vector Oi 
that summarizes the situation the agent is in. More details 
of this vector will be discussed later. 

Step 3. Once all the agents computed their actions and ob- 
servation vectors, each agent updates its velocity accord- 
ing to the computed acceleration, and then moves using 
the updated velocity. 

Step 4. The agent computes a state preference vector Ui = 
(1 — w)Uoi + wU ( o)i , where (o)i is the average of obser- 
vation vectors of other agents in the local neighborhood. 
If there are no other agents found in the neighborhood, 
Ui = Uoi regardless of w. 

Step 5. The agent checks if the th component of Ui , 
Ui(si), is negative. If this is the case, it means that 
its current state is not preferable in the current situa- 
tion, and therefore the agent attempts, with probability 
1 — exp(ui(si)), to choose a new state. A new state will 
be chosen as the next value of via a roulette selection 
where exp(u(s)) is used as the selection weight for state 
8 . 

The observation vector Oi plays an important role in this 
model. While there are many choices for how to construct 
an observation vector, we used the following definition as an 
initial step of our investigation. The first n components of o^ 
are all O’ s except for the s^-th component that is set to 1 . This 
part embeds the information about the agent’s current state 
into the vector so that it can be superposed and averaged 
with other agents’ states. The remaining five components of 
Oi are as follows: 

• | (x)i — Xi\ 2 /R 2 : Square of the relative distance from 
the average position of other agents in the neighborhood 
((x)i). Ri is the perception range in the parameter set 
the agent is currently using. If there are no other agents 
nearby, this is set to 0. 

• v 2 /v 2 n : Square of the ratio of the agent’s current veloc- 
ity and the normal velocity (vi n ) in the parameter set the 
agent is currently using. 

• ( v) 2 /v 2 n : Square of the ratio of the neighbors’ average 
velocity ((v)) and the normal velocity in the parameter set 
the agent is currently using. If there are no other agents 
nearby, this is set to 0. 

• | (v)i — Vi\ 2 /v 2 n : Square of the relative difference in ve- 
locity between the agent and its neighbors. If there are no 
other agents nearby, this is set to 0. 


• 1 : A constant term. 

Although it is a highly constrained, mathematically styl- 
ized formulation, this extended Swarm Chemistry model 
can still describe a wide variety of morphogenetic collective 
systems, including the four classes proposed in this paper. 
Specifically, including only one parameter set in 1Z and let- 
ting U = 0 and w = 0 will make a Class A swarm. Includ- 
ing multiple parameter sets in 1Z with U = 0 and w = 0 will 
make a Class B swarm. A Class C swarm will be obtained by 
additionally adopting a non-zero matrix for U while w = 0. 
Finally, a Class D swarm will be obtained by adopting non- 
zero U and w. 

Experiments 

We conducted systematic Monte Carlo simulations to see 
if there were any significant differences in the dynamics of 
morphogenetic collective systems among the four classes. 
Specifications of swarm designs were configured as follows: 

• The number of agents was fixed to 300 for all cases. 

• The number of possible agent states n was set to 1 for 
Class A swarms, or otherwise £ + 2 where £ is a random 
integer sampled from a Poisson distribution with mean 1 . 

• Recipe 7 Z was created by sampling each kinetic parame- 
ter’s value from a uniform distribution between 0 and the 
parameter’s maximum value defined in (Sayama, 2009). 
The relative frequencies of different parameter settings 
were determined by randomly dividing 300 into n por- 
tions. 

• Preference weight matrix U was set to all 0’s for Class A 
and B swarms. For Class C and D swarms, each compo- 
nent of U was sampled from a normal distribution with 
mean 0 and standard deviation 0.1. 

• Local information sharing coefficient w was set to 0 for 
Class A, B and C swarms, while it was sampled from a 
uniform distribution between 0 and 1 for Class D swarms. 

Five hundred independent simulation runs were con- 
ducted for each class. Each run was initialized with 300 
agents whose positions were randomly distributed in a two- 
dimensional 300 x 300 (in arbitrary unit) square area and 
whose velocities were set to 0, and then simulated for 400 
time steps. In each time step during the second half of the 
simulation ( t = 201 — 400), the following properties were 
measured from the agents’ positions and velocities: 

• Average speed of the swarm as a whole (| (v) | , where (...) 
denotes an average over all the agents hereafter unless 
noted otherwise). 

• Average of absolute speed of agents ((H)). 
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Figure 2: Construction of networks from swarms. Top: Il- 
lustration of the algorithm. A: Spatially distributed agents. 
B: Ranges of neighbor recognition drawn around the agents. 
The radius of each range is adi (see text). C: Resulting 
network where pairs of agents that mutually recognize each 
other as neighbors are connected. Bottom: An example of 
network construction from a simulated swarm. D: Original 
swarm snapshot. E: Network constructed from agent posi- 
tions in D. 


• Average angular velocity of the swarm as a whole (((x — 
(x)) x v/\x - (:r}| 2 )). 

• Average distance of agents from center of mass ((|x — 

<*>!»• 

• Average pairwise distance ((\xi — ^l), where x\ and x 2 
are positions of two randomly sampled agents; the aver- 
age in this case was over 10,000 sampled pairs). 

In addition, topological properties of the swarm morphol- 
ogy were also measured. For this task, we constructed a net- 
work for each swarm at each time step during the measure- 
ment period by connecting agents that were spatially close to 
each other. More specifically, we first measured a character- 
istic “neighbor” distance di for each agent by calculating the 
mean of its distances to its k nearest neighbors. The agent 
then recognized all other agents within distance adi as its 
“neighbors”. Once this was done for all agents, the pairs of 
agents that mutually recognized each other as “neighbors” 
were actually connected. We used k = 2 and a = 1.7, 
which were empirically chosen to approximate cluster struc- 
tures recognized visually by human experimenters. Figure 2 
shows examples of this network construction process. 

For each swarm converted to a network, we measured the 
following topological properties: 

• Number of connected components. 


• Average size of connected components. 

• Homogeneity of sizes of connected components. This 
was measured by the normalized entropy in the distribu- 
tion of sizes of connected components. If there was only 
one connected component, this was set to 1 . 

• Size of the largest connected component. 

• Average size of connected components smaller than the 
largest one. If there was only one connected component, 
this was set to 0. 

• Average clustering coefficient. 

• Fink density. 

Altogether, we obtained time series of 5 + 7 = 12 mea- 
surements from each simulation run. These time series were 
further summarized by calculating their respective mean and 
standard deviation over time. As a result, the structure and 
behavior of each swarm was characterized by 2 x 12 = 24 
outcome variables. Finally, a visual image of the swarm at 
the end of the simulation (t = 400) was also recorded for 
visual inspection of the swarm’s topology. 

The simulator was implemented in Python using Net- 
workX (Hagberg, Schult, & Swart, 2008) and PyCX 
(Sayama, 2013). The code is available upon request. 

Results 

Simulation results are summarized in Table 1, where medi- 
ans of 24 outcome variables were shown for each class to- 
gether with p - values obtained using the Kruskal- Wallis me- 
dian test between the four classes. 2 Statistically significant 
differences were detected for most of the outcome variables, 
especially for topological outcome variables, which demon- 
strates the effectiveness of our network-based topology char- 
acterization method. Most of the variables with statistical 
significance showed clear differences between Class A (ho- 
mogeneous) and other (heterogeneous) swarms. The tempo- 
ral mean of the average clustering coefficient was the only 
outcome variable that did not show statistically significant 
differences between the classes. This metric may be pri- 
marily determined by constraints built in our simulation or 
network construction algorithms. 

We found several notable patterns in Table 1. First, the 
medians of Class A swarms consistently took the lowest val- 
ues among the four classes with regard to the temporal stan- 
dard deviations of measurements (lower half of Table 1). 
This indicates that the interactions between different types 
of agents helped produce dynamic behaviors, causing tem- 
poral fluctuations of their macroscopic properties. Second, 
there were clear differences between Class B (with no state 

2 Visual snapshots of the swarms’ final configurations 
for each of the four classes are also available online at 
http://bingweb.binghamton.edur sayama/SwarmChemistry/. 
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Table 1: Comparison of medians of 24 outcome variables between four classes of morphogenetic collective systems. The p- 
values of the Kruskal- Wallis median test were shown in the rightmost column (*: p < 0.01, **: p < 0.001, ***: p < 0.0001). 
Variables with statistically significant differences were highlighted in color (yellow: high, cyan: low). The intensity of color is 
adjusted according to the p - value of the variable and the distance from overall average. The top half shows temporal means of 
the 12 measurements while the bottom half shows temporal standard deviations of the 12 measurements. 
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Class A 

Class B 

Class C 

Class D 

K-W test 


median 

median 

median 

median 

p-value 

average speed of swarm 

2.46921 

3.63557 

3.71434 

4.0491 

0.00006*** 

average absolute speed of agents 

7.93488 

9.14903 

9.15137 

9.86948 

0.00024** 

average angular velocity of swarm 

0.000381388 0.00135723 

0.000879347 0.000775047 0.00000*** 

average distance from center 

144.646 

IM 

215.245 

206.946 

0.00000*** 

average pairwise distance 

197.277 

Mi 

302.728 

284.57 

0.00000*** 

number of connected components 

1.54 

BWI 

■ 

7.8175 

0.00000*** 

average size of connected components 

i mmm 

27.7284 

32.4974 

41.5561 

0.00000*** 

homogeneity of connected component sizes 

0.957634 

0.647418 

0.669637 

0.670815 

0.00000*** 

size of largest connected component 

2981111 

177.26 

199.48 

212.645 

0.00000*** 

average size of smaller connected 
components 

1.00075 

|.934g 

5.18955 

5.0891 

0.00000*** 

average clustering coefficient 

0.43364 

0.434347 

0.433522 

0.431574 

0.18211 

link density 

i M— 

0.0131673 

0.0137475 

0.0136435 

0.00000*** 

average speed of swarm 

0.109343 

MWI1II 

0.28713 

0.262987 

0.00000*** 

average absolute speed of agents 

0.0285353 

0.0849336 

— 

§.0853711! 

0.00000*** 

average angular velocity of swarm 

0.00185723 

0.00357737 

0.00376014 

0.00401965 

0.00000*** 

average distance from center 

0.353314 

|5.WS 

11.2173 

4.87346 

0.00000*** 

average pairwise distance 

1.11209 

mmm 

15.4285 

6.60913 

0.00000*** 

number of connected components 

0.156125 


1.86601 

1.79757 

0.00000*** 

average size of connected components 

1.24983 

4.90952 

4.20666 

4.12473 

0.00000*** 

homogeneity of connected component sizes 

0.0176554 

0.0424783 

0.0458559 


0.00000*** 

size of largest connected component 

0.211601 

5.37309 

4.24246 

4.94907 

0.00000*** 

average size of smaller connected 
components 

0.297179 

1.54578 

1.03091 

1.04183 

0.00000*** 

average clustering coefficient 

0.00936916 


§43165811 

0.0162297 

0.00000*** 

link density 

0.000306748 0.000324602 

100035118 0.000350871 0.00000*** 


transitions) and Classes C & D (with state transitions) re- 
garding temporal standard deviations of the average distance 
of agents from the center of mass and the average pairwise 
distance. This is likely due to the fact that, while Class B 
swarms tend to disperse into smaller clusters easily, agents 
of Class C & D swarms can stay together and maintain spa- 
tially adjacent, coherent organization more often, because 
adaptive state transitions help initially incompatible agents 
assimilate into kinetically compatible types. 

Finally, we noticed a consistent trend in a number of the 
outcome variables that the properties of Class C & D swarms 
sat somewhere in between those in Class A and Class B. 
This could also be understood in that dynamic state transi- 
tion, possibly driven by local information sharing, has en- 
abled swarms to adaptively achieve coherence in their struc- 
tures and behaviors. However, the results also indicate that 


the swarms in Classes C & D did not simply turn into a 
more homogeneous state like Class A ones, because nearly 
all the topological outcome variables showed significant dif- 
ferences between Class A and Classes C & D. Therefore, 
this apparent trend found in morphogenetic collective sys- 
tems in Classes C & D must be understood not as simple 
homogenization but as an emergent shift of higher-level sys- 
tem properties. 

Conclusions 

In this paper, we proposed a classification of morphogenetic 
collective systems based on the absence or presence of 
three morphogenetic principles: heterogeneity of compo- 
nents, dynamic differentiation/re-differentiation of compo- 
nents, and local information sharing among components. 
Monte Carlo simulations with an extended morphogenetic 
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Swarm Chemistry model demonstrated that, while hetero- 
geneity of components had a strong impact by itself on 
the structure and behavior of the swarms, the other two 
morphogenetic principles, i.e., dynamic differentiation/re- 
differentiation of components and local information sharing, 
greatly contributed to the maintenance of spatially adjacent, 
coherent organization of swarms. Interestingly, many out- 
come measurements of Class C and D swarms fell some- 
where in between those of Class A and Class B. This result 
indicates that the dynamic, adaptive state transition of com- 
ponents possibly driven by their mutual information sharing 
is playing an essential role in achieving structural and func- 
tional integration of biological and social collectives. 

The present study has several fundamental limitations. 
First, the dynamics of swarms were explored only through a 
limited number of random parameter sampling and analyzed 
only using simple median comparisons. It was a reasonable 
first step of exploration when nothing was known about the 
model, but this approach would not be able to characterize 
behavioral diversity and richness of each class of systems or 
to discover non-trivial behaviors that would be statistically 
rare but unique and interesting. To fully explore and under- 
stand the limit of dynamical diversity of each class, more 
sophisticated evolutionary or other population-based search 
methods should be conducted. Now that we have 24 out- 
come metrics defined, we can try evolving morphogenetic 
collective systems toward a certain area in this metric space, 
to examine how closely the swarms of each class can achieve 
the target properties. 

Second, the model we used in this study (morphogenetic 
Swarm Chemistry) was developed using somewhat arbitrary 
design decisions. The behavioral rules were exactly the 
same as those used in previous swarm models, which were 
limited to agents’ acceleration only. The state transition 
functions were defined in a rather simple and linear fashion 
using a product of a preferential weight matrix and an obser- 
vation vector. Moreover, the variables included in the obser- 
vation vector were chosen without substantial justification. 
We will need to consider adopting more open-ended, non- 
linear forms of representations for observations, state tran- 
sitions and agent behaviors. We plan to apply genetic pro- 
gramming (Banzhaf et al., 2000) or other symbolic evolu- 
tionary search methods (Bongard & Lipson, 2007; Schmidt 
& Lipson, 2009) to overcome this limitation in the future. 

Finally, the scope of the experiments was limited only to 
“free” self-organization of collectives without any stimuli or 
constraints. Exposing swarms to such external conditions 
and measuring their adaptive responses will further clarify 
the functional differences between different classes of mor- 
phogenetic collective systems. 
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Abstract 

During morphogenesis (the generation of form), biological cells, 
agents or robots must collectively coordinate where and when to 
move. How to solve such complex, spatial problems in a timely 
manner, is fundamental to survival in biological organisms, though 
temporal regulators are largely unexplored. We take the generation of 
new blood vessel networks (angiogenesis) as our case study system, 
where tissues low in oxygen stimulate endothelial cells “ECs” (the 
inner lining of blood vessels) to grow new network branches. This 
requires ECs to take on heterogeneous states by collectively 
competing with one another for migratory status via lateral inhibition. 

We propose here that the traditional “decide then move” 
perspective of cell behavior in angiogenesis may miss a key temporal 
regulator as it is too slow to account for the rapid, adaptive 
assignment of heterogeneous cell states. Here we show that a “move 
and decide” view may provide a better account. In a study focused on 
an individual EC in a simulated collective, we find that active 
perception (sensorimotor feedback) can generate bistability through 
migration-induced cell shape changes. We further exemplify that 
when parameters affecting active perception are modulated, 
bistability is lost in the single cell. As a consequence, active 
perception can directly modulate collective decision timing. 

Introduction 

Collective behavior during morphogenesis requires timely 
coordination of many autonomous agents, which becomes 
increasingly complex if the task requires agents have 
heterogeneous and adaptive phenotypes. Understanding 
collective coordination mechanisms holds great promise for 
morphogenetic engineering of well-adapted robot designs 
(Doursat et al 2012). To this end, the vasculature in living 
systems is a perfect case study. New vessels grow and 
remodel in a dynamic adaptive way to maintain a network 
with near-intimate contact to every cell in the body, required 
due to the diffusion limit of Oxygen (Aird 2005). When new 
vessel growth (angiogenesis) is needed, e.g., in development 
or wound healing, endothelial cells (ECs) lining blood vessel 
tubes adaptively respond to the release of diffusing growth 
factors from hypoxic (low in oxygen) tissue. The ECs then 
collectively coordinate such that some cells migrate and lead 
new tubular branches (“sprouts”), while others line the tube 
walls and ensure that the branches are well spaced (Geudens 
and Gerhardt 2011) (Fig. la). The selection of these two states 


- “active” or “inhibited” cell movement - is known to be 
coordinated by Notch-driven “lateral inhibition”, where cells 
battle to inhibit their neighbors (Hellstrom et al 2007, 
Jakobsson et al 2009). Lateral inhibition is known to generate 
stable alternating patterns of on and off cell states in many 
systems, hereafter referred to as a Salt and Pepper pattern 
“S&P pattern” (Collier et al 1996). Recently we showed, via 
an integrated in silico and in vivo approach, that cell states are 
not fixed once selected, but rather dynamically adapt and flip 
throughout angiogenesis (Bentley et al 2009; Jakobsson et al 
2010; Bentley et al 2014a). This occurs when ECs 1) meet 
new neighbors during branch fusion (required to form 



Figure 1. a) Endothelial cells, initially all the same, collectively 
coordinate to become heterogeneous when stimulated to grow new 
blood vessel branches. Some cells move, leading new sprouts, others 
are inhibited, lining the branch and keeping them regularly spaced. 
The optimal spatial arrangement is a “salt and pepper” (S&P) pattern 
(alternating states), b) During branching the branches fuse to forming 
new loops of the network and cells interchange positions, c) If 
reassignment of states is not rapid the system will fall into 
homogenous phases as the states are still deciding, disrupting well 
spaced branching and thickening vessels. 
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network loops and support blood flow; Fig lb) (Bentley et al 
2009) and 2) rearrange their positions in the collective 
(Jakobsson et al 2010). Thus, the cellular collective must be 
capable of rapidly re-establishing the S&P pattern of 
behaviors in the face of local neighborhood changes, to keep 
the network branching structure optimized. Otherwise, cells 
would drift into a “half-way house” state of homogenous 
movement (Fig. lc). Lack of differential movement has been 
shown to disrupt branching as cells hypersprout instead 
(Hellstrom et al 2008), and has been implicated in abnormal 
vessel thickening in disease (Bentley et al 2014a). Here we 
ask, is there an extra dimension of temporal regulation that 
keeps the system from lingering in a homogeneous state as the 
process unfolds. 

Do cells “Decide then Move” or “Move and decide”? 

In Biology, signaling cascades regulating cell behavior are 
usually presented in a feed-forward manner (Fig. 2a). E.g. 
ECs are selected as migratory collectively, by Notch lateral 
inhibition and then those selected will migrate, they “ decide 
then move However, the relative timing of events indicates 
that things may, in fact, be more complex. 

Lateral inhibition communication between the ECs can be 
summarized as follows: each cell detects a diffusing 
stimulatory signal from the hypoxic tissue, primarily Vascular 
Endothelial Growth Factor (hereafter input signal, “7”) by 
activation of its VEGFR receptors (hereafter sensors, “£”). 
Sensor activation leads to the up-regulation of the ligand D114 
(“Z>”), which then binds to and activates Notch receptors 
(“V”) on neighboring cells. When N is active, the cell down- 
regulates S. Several amplification cycles of this pathway then 
leads to one cell inhibiting the other’s ability to sense, more 
than the inhibition it, itself, receives (see Figs. 2c-e). 

The same sensors also trigger the migratory response of the 
cell, by locally activating the actin cytoskeleton to first 
polymerize, generating long thin membrane protrusions called 
“filopodia” that reach into the environment. Second, acto- 
myosin contractions and adhesion dynamics propel the cell 
forward. Thus a cell that is more inhibited by Notch signaling, 
will have less sensors and so will be less migratory (the 
“inhibited” state). 

Lateral inhibition requires gene regulatory changes in the 
nucleus and protein synthesis, which can take on the order of 
hours. While faster than multiple cycles required for lateral 
inhibition, a full migratory response (e.g., where single cells 
rearrange their positions) also occurs on the time-scale of 
hours (Jakobsson et al 2010). However, the initial migratory 
response of filopodia growth occurs more rapidly (on the 
order of minutes) and locally (at the cell surface), without the 
need to alter gene expression. It is thus logical to assume that 
the cell shape changes (filopodia) and early movements of the 
cells membrane during the initial stages of migration will 
proceed ahead of the established collective decision making 
process of lateral inhibition. 

Consequently, we propose a “ move and decide ” strategy 
better captures the process.lt is important to note that, the 
sensors themselves move rapidly during motion , as they reside 
on the deforming membrane surface. As filopodia extend and 
retract, sensors are moved to new locations in the 
environment, continually changing their input (Fig 2c). If the 
environment contains a gradient, this process has been 
indicated to speed up collective decision making (Bentley et al 
2008). However, the exact reason for this has not been 


a "decide then move " b "move and decide" 


input signal input signal input signal input signal 



cell I cell 2 cell I lateral inhibition cell 2 

VEGF 



cell 1 cell 2 inhibited active 


Figure 2. a) traditional feed-forward view of cell behavior regulation in 
biology termed here a “decide then move” strategy, b) The alternative 
“move and decide” strategy, c) Signaling pathways involved in blood 
vessel selection of heterogeneous movement behaviors. Green dots 
indicate that sensors (VEGFR receptors) reside on the cell membrane, 
which is deformed and moved as actin polymerizes to form filopodia 
creating a sensorimotor loop (active perception) d-e) simplified model of 
(c) S = sensors, D = D114, N = Notch, / = input signal. Overtime cells 
battle back and forth to inhibit each other with one eventually acquiring 
more filopodia and inhibiting its neighbor more. 

established. Here we propose that filopodia act as a means to 
perform active perception of the tissue environment, similar to 
the proposition that flagella motion confer sensorimotor 
dynamics and indeed minimal cognition to migrating E. coli 
cells (Van Duijn et al 2006). While the importance of 
embodiment in vascular morphogenesis has recently been 
highlighted (Bentley et. al., 2014b), here we further posit that 
such active perception confers bistability to the active/ 
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inhibited states, rather than the other way around, as currently 
thought. 

An ability to continually adapt and inform our decision 
making as we move through and experience more of our 
environment via active perception is known to confer an 
advantage to decision making, with many studies in robotics 
and child development e.g. Piaget (1967), Pfeifer (1997) and 
Beer (2000). As Dewey (1896, pp. 137-138) so elegantly put: 

We begin not with a sensory stimulus, but with a 

sensorimotor co-ordination . . . In a certain sense it is the 

movement, which is primary, and the sensation which is 

secondary...” 

To establish whether active perception feedback by 
individual ECs in a ’’move and decide” strategy may confer 
robustness and optimize timing of collective decisions, we 
consider first a tightly controlled, single EC scenario, where 
collective coordination by lateral inhibition is de-coupled. We 
hypothesize that active perception alone, prior to any 
engagement of lateral inhibition feedback, can generate 
bistability of active/inhibited states. This crucially implies that 
in situations where single ECs experience intermediate levels 
of inhibition from their neighbors (common during collective 
decision making), bistability allows them to pre-commit to an 
activated or inhibited state. The subsequent lateral inhibition 
process is thus never called to amplify rapid random 
fluctuations in D difference between two neighbors. Rather, in 
each moment each single cell makes a clear decision, and 
presents its “vote” for lateral inhibition to amplify and lock in, 
speeding up coordinated decisions. 

Bistability, hysteresis and positive feedback 

The ability to dynamically select between two distinct 
phenotypes, while intermediate states are unstable, is a 
hallmark of bistable regulatory systems. In general, bistable 
systems can maintain two distinct locally stable states in a 
single environment. A simple mechanical analogy is that of a 
ball found on a double-well landscape (Fig. 3a). In this case, 
the physical shape of the landscape supporting the ball against 
gravity creates two stable states, i.e., the bottom of each well. 

In the presence of any noise able to overcome friction 
between ball and surface, this mechanical system will not 
linger in an intermediate state, at the top of the barrier or 
between valleys. Positing an iron ball and an external magnet, 
it is also easy to appreciate that under certain environmental 
conditions (e.g. magnet on the right side of double-well) this 
system may be rendered mono- stable. Transitions between the 
two locally stable states take place abruptly, whenever forces 
on the ball exceed the potential barrier imposed by the 
presence of gravity. Moreover, slowly tuning the environment 
by moving the magnet position left to right and back again 
(such that the ball is restricted to the left / right / left valleys) 
uncovers a signature behavior of bistable systems, namely 
hysteresis (Fig. 3b). Charting the position of the ball as a 
function of the position of the magnet clearly reveals the 
initial-condition dependence of the ball’s response. For any 
position of the magnet within a window around the barrier, the 
ball can settle into either of the two valleys, but which one 
depends on its recent history of positions. It cannot be stable 
in the transition state on top of the barrier, it will fall into one 



Figure 3. a) A mechanical bistable system - metal ball in a 
gravitational double-well potential, b) Moving a strong magnet 
under the ball acts as environmental input, capable of restricting the 
ball into a single well. As the magnet is slowly shifted from left to 
right (x-axis), the ball’s position (y-axis) first changes slowly 
(bottom row; red), then undergoes an abmpt jump as the ball clears 
the barrier. Reverse arm: top row, green. In a wide region of magnet- 
positions, the ball’s dynamics are bistable: it can reside in either 
valley depending on its initial conditions, c) The APB model setup, 
we track a single EC’s activity (D ce ii) as it responds to / in the 
environment and D ex t from its fixed neighbor cells, d-e) Frames at t 
= 300 from APB simulations, D levels high to low shown light green 
to purple, / gradient in environment shown dark green, d) A run 
where fixed neighbors have D ex t = 10000 (D max ) the central EC 
becomes inhibited (few short filopodia and low T> ce ii). e) A run where 
D e xt = 0, the EC becomes active, D ce \i is high and it has lots of long 
filopodia. f) The memAgent Model of an EC, reproduced from 
(Bentley et al 2009). The cell membrane is represented by a 
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cylindrical, single layer square lattice mesh of agents “memAgents”, 
connected by springs. At either end (adjacent cells not shown) 
specialized junction springs and agents (pink) connect the cell to its 
neighbor cells along the vessel, g) To grow a filopodium new 
memAgents and springs are created. 

of the valleys. 

How can active perception endow ECs with such 
bistability? In regulatory circuits, bistability usually arises due 
to positive feedback (Angeli et.al., 2004; Cherry and Adler, 
2000; Gardner et al., 2000; Ferrell, 2002). Active perception 
through filopodia and cell shape changes that extend the 
sensors to areas with high levels of input signal generate a 
potent regulatory drive for further filopodia extension (Fig. 
2c). We therefore hypothesize that at intermediate levels of 
lateral inhibition by neighbors (when collective decisions are 
still in process) filopodia extensions are difficult enough to 
initiate that an inhibited state is locally stable. At the same 
time, should the cell already possess a large number of 
filopodia extended into a steep input gradient, these send 
enough signal back to stabilize and maintain an active moving 
state (Fig. 3g). 

The Active Perception Bistability (APB) 
Model 

To test our hypothesis, we developed a new simulation 
testbed that parallels the above mechanical example. We focus 
on how an individual cell’s state changes as it experiences 
different, controlled levels of inhibition from two immobilized 
neighbor cells. Fateral inhibition from these two neighbors 
(“External Z>” or D ex t) affects the individual EC under 
investigation (its current D level, “Z) C eii”, is used as proxy for 
its active/inhibited state), but these neighbors are uncoupled 
from being inhibited themselves (Fig 3c). Z> ce ii is therefore 
analogous to the “ball” in the mechanical example of a 
bistable system and the fixed neighbors to the magnet; raising 
D qx t can push the cell into a more inhibited (low D ce n) state 
and vice versa (Fig. 3d,e). 

To simulate this scenario we use the memAgent Spring 
model (MSM model), which has been previously calibrated to 
experimental angiogenesis data - for full methods see Bentley 
et al (2008, 2009). Briefly, in this model cell morphology is 
represented as a surface comprised of many small agents 
(membrane agents, “memAgents”) connected by springs 
following Hooke’s law (which confer tension to the changing 
cell shape, akin to the actin cortex beneath a cells membrane) 
(Fig. 3f). The cell is 10 microns wide with 6 microns diameter 
(matching in vivo capillary dimensions). The world around it 
has dimensions (x,y,z = 30,58,10 microns). The memAgents 
move in continuous space, but are snapped to a gridded lattice 
to implement local rules (grid sites represent 0.5x0. 5x0. 5 
micron cubes of space). 

At each time-step an equal number of the cell’s current, 
total sensors (A ce ii) are distributed equally to each memAgent 
(Am) over the cell’s current surface shape. D114 ligands (D) are 
equally distributed to any memAgent in Moore neighborhoods 
of memAgents from other cells (on the interface between cells 
or “junctions”). The input signal (I) is modeled as a fixed 
linear gradient, where each grid site G above the vessel has Ig 


level, calculated as Ig = Vy where y is the y axis coordinate 
position of G and V is a tunable constant. 

Signaling: Simplifying the description of the competitive 
receptor biology between different VEGFRs in the original 
MSM model, as it is not the direct focus of this study, we can 
state that the number of active sensors of a given memAgent 
m is calculated as A ' m = A • X Ig. Notch is activated in each 
memAgent (resulting in the local removal of D from 
neighboring cell’s memAgents), up to the value of N m . If D < 
N then N' m = D\ if D > N, then N r = N m ax. 

Filopodia: memAgents extend filopodia by one grid site 
length at a time by creating non-branched chains of new 
memAgents adhered to the environment (fixed position) (Fig. 
3g). These events are stochastic, with probability: 

P(extend filopodia) =F -S', 

where F is a tunable constant. For full rules behind the actin 
dynamics, springs and enforcing the chain extension see 
Bentley et al (2009). Filopodia retract if the memAgent at the 
top of the chain has not extended for 10 time steps, which is 
more likely when sensors do not activate. They retract by 
iteratively snapping the chain of springs back to the next 
memAgent in the chain, whilst deleting memAgents as they 
go (based on in vitro observations). The cells have no limit on 
the length of a single filopodium, or how many they can 
initiate. However, their total length cannot exceed the total 
amount of actin available to the cell. The original model in 
Bentley et al (2009) generates full cell migration by releasing 
filopodia adhesions and allowing the springs to pull the cell 
forward. Here, however we keep adhesions fixed to control 
variables and ask whether shape changes due to filopodia 
alone can generate bistability. 

Genetic Regulation: Briefly, the lateral inhibition is 
implemented each time step as follows: 

Acell = Amax — O N' cell 

Dcell — Dcell T S A cell 

where o, S are constants and A" denotes A' after a time delay 
(28 time steps) corresponding to the time it takes for 
transcription to alter gene expression in the nucleus, and 
subsequently protein levels at the cell surface. The new A ce ii 
and Dceii levels are then redistributed to the memAgents and 
the process repeats on the next timestep. 

Parameterization: All parameters in the model are set as 
in Bentley et al (2009), which were previously calibrated to 
experimental data. To investigate active perception we focus 
here on simulations varying its critical determinants: filopodia 
extension (F) and the input signal gradient (V). For normal EC 
behavior F= 2 and V= 0.04. 

Results 

Hysteresis simulations 

We start with Dex t set to zero and thus simulate a fully 
active EC with long filopodia (Fig. 3e). We then slowly raise 
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the Dext in increments of 50 until full inhibition is achieved, 
then reverse the process until it is yet again relieved. If active 
perception indeed creates bistability, we expect the transition 
between active/inhibited states to take place abruptly, at a D ex t 
threshold that is higher for the active — > inhibited transition 
than the reverse. In order to approximate quasi-static 
equilibrium while changing D ex t, we tested the stability of Z> ce ii 


levels using the following method: 1) we allowed a transient 
time window (250 time-steps) to pass, 2) we calculated the 
average and standard deviation of Z> ce ii in two adjacent, non- 
overlapping sliding windows of size 250, 3) we tested whether 
| p c - p P |/(p c + Pp) < s and |o c - o p |/(o c + o p ) < 8, where p c /p P 
denote the average Z) ce u and o c /o p its standard deviation in the 
last/previous window (e = 0.5). If the EC does not pass the 




Time x1 ° 4 Time x1 ° 4 Time 


Figure 4. a) Time course of D C eii during a full cycle of hysteresis (blue). Standard deviation of D ce ii, measured in two non-overlapping, expanding 
windows (o p for previous and a c for current windows) are shown in green and red, respectively, b) Hysteresis in the active / inhibited transitions of 
a single EC exposed to slowly increasing (blue), then decreasing (red) D ex t. c) Loss of hysteresis in a single EC with weak filipodia extensions, due 
to reduced sensorimotor feedback, d) Zoomed-in time course of D ce \i during a half-cycle of hysteresis, showing large D ce ii fluctuations in the active 
state. Red lines: times of D ex t increment, e-g) Long D C eii time-courses of ECs exposed to fixed D ex t. Green line: rarest observed D C eii value, marking 
the position of the barrier. Red line: transitions between active/inhibited states, e) D ex t = 500; EC restricted to the active state, f) D ex t = 850; bistable 
EC stochastically transitioning between active and inhibited states, g) D ex t = 950; EC restricted to its inhibited state. 
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test or a maximum time limit 60,000 was not yet reached, we 
increment the window. Otherwise we move on to the next 
Dex t. Figure 4a shows the time-dependent evolution of Z> ce ii 
through a full hysteresis cycle, along with its standard 
deviation measured in each window. As Figure 4b indicates, 
the system shows hysteresis behavior: as D QX t increases (blue 
arm of hysteresis curve), the cell goes through an abrupt 
transition from active (high Z> ce ii) to an inhibited state. Slowly 
decreasing D ex t (red arm) also leads to an abrupt transition 
from inhibited to active state, but D ex t needs to be lowered 
below the point at which the initial inhibition occurred. This 
indicates that there is a region of D ex t where the EC can exist 
in either its active or inhibited state, depending on its history. 

To prove that active perception is required for this 
bistability, we repeated the simulations decreasing the rate of 
filopodia extensions (F) to half their normal value. When the 
filopodia-dependent sensorimotor feedback is thus weakened, 
the EC looses its bistability and becomes tunable, in that Z> ce ii 
decreases proportionally with D ex t (Fig. 4c). 

Due to the stochastic nature of filopodia extensions, Z> ce ii 
fluctuations close to the bistable region are large (Fig. 4d; this 
is the rationale for the generous 8 threshold of 0.5). Due to this 
inherent stochasticity, the exact D ex t thresholds at which 
abrupt transitions occur are not the same from simulation to 
simulation. Moreover, if the time window between increments 
is very large (well above the biological time scales involved in 
patterning), the EC may undergo stochastic transitions 
between metastable active/inhibited states. To understand the 
nature of these transitions, we set up a second set of 
simulations. In this case, we started the EC with D ex t = 0 and 
ran the simulation for 10 4 time steps, after which we abruptly 
increased D ex t to a nonzero target value, and performed 3 TO 4 


more steps. Figure 4e indicates that exposure to low D ex t (500) 
keeps the EC in an active state, albeit with sizable D ce ii 
fluctuations. At the intermediate D ex t level of 850, however, 
the long simulation showcases abrupt, stochastic transitions 
between active and inhibited states (Fig. 4f). Lastly, high D ex t 
(950) causes a one-way transition from active to a strongly 
inhibited state (Fig. 4g). Even here, the transition is not 
immediate (~0.3 TO 4 steps), but it is irreversible within the 
time window of the run. 

To understand the dependence of the ECs residence time in 
each state, we partitioned D ce ii values into active and inhibited 



Figure 5. Distribution of residence times in the active and inhibited 
state (indicated by positive and negative x-values, respectively) in the 
course of long simulations in the presence of constant D ex t (red: low 
to blue: high). As D ex t increases, long residence times in the inhibited 
state gradually appear, while residence in the active state shortens. 
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Figure 6. Free energy landscapes of the EC in the presence of constant D ex t, ranging from 550 (red) to 1300 (dark blue), as a function of V and F. 
Energy on they-axis is calculated as E = - log\p(D ce u)]. Bold F/F values (middle panel) mark the control (biologically calibrated) case. 
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by choosing 2250 as the threshold of transition from Fig. 4d, 
and measured the length of uninterrupted residence times in 
each state. Their distribution as a function of D QX t is shown in 
Fig. 5. As expected, an increase in D QX t leads to the appearance 
of long residence in the inhibited state. In the D ex t range of 
700 - 1040, the EC is not easily stuck in either state, and often 
performs rapid back-and forth jumps across the barrier. These 
rapid jumps are most like in the middle of this D QX t window, 
where long residence in both active and inhibited states are 
equally likely. 


Energy Landscapes 

In addition to residence times, long simulations under 
constant D ex t also allow us to map the “free energy landscape” 
of the EC in different conditions. To this end, we binned the 
Dceii range ( B = 250), measured the number of non- 
consecutive time-steps the EC has Z> C eii in each bin [n(D ce h)] 
and calculated the probability distribution 

p(Dce\\) ~ n(Dce\\) / ( B • 72ma X ) 

for each target D e X t (^ma X is the total number of time- steps). 
The free energy of the EC is then proportional to - log(p). As 
expected, for intermediate D ex t values the energy landscape 
has two robust local minima (Fig. 6, control case: F = 2; V = 
0.04). We tested the effect of altering active perception on the 
energy landscape. We find that a double-well energy 
landscape (and bistability) requires a balance between F and 
V. For example, altering V has a profound effect within the 
analyzed range of D ex t E [550, 1300] (values that bracket the 
range of bistability for the control case). Weak / strong V 
completely destabilizes the active/inhibited state for this D ex t 
range, and renders the EC monostable. On the other hand F 
can only destabilize the active state when it is weak. Strong F 
results in a deeper potential well for the active state, without 
destabilizing the inhibited valley. 

Collective patterning is temporally determined by 
active perception 

So far we have focused on a single EC between fixed 
neighbors. However, if we have two ECs armed with active 
perception, they can form individual bistable switches, while 
D-N lateral inhibition between them guarantees that only one 
of them can exist in an active state at one time. This circuit 
design thus guarantees that two neighboring ECs form a 
higher-level bistable switch. In the setting of a multi-cell 
collective and in the presence of the input gradient they 
readily generate the S&P pattern (Fig 7a). In the single cell 
case, when F is reduced, or V is altered, the active perception 
and therefore bistability of the cells is weakened. This slows 
down the collective allocation of heterogeneous migratory 
phenotype (Fig 7b, c). 


Discussion 

This study represents a first step towards a new 
understanding of how coordinated movement decisions in 
heterogeneous collectives can be made efficient and robust. 
This paper presents the establishment of a new testbed, the 
APB model, and validation that the central hypothesis “active 
perception generates bistability” can be accepted. Hence 


active perception and the move and decide perspective 
provide a novel explanation as to how heterogeneous states 
are so rapidly and robustly assigned in the collective 
morphogenesis of blood vessel growth. The bistability of 
single ECs faced with the intermediate levels of inhibition, 
typical of unpatterned phases, guarantees that state changes 
occur abruptly (rapid). Moreover, bistability confers short- 
term memory to EC states in the face of small fluctuations 
(robustness). The sensitivity of angiogenesis to VEGF 
gradient and concentration changes in disease can now be 
viewed as an active perception defect. Overall, this study 
provides novel biological predictions, to be tested in vitro. 
How full cell movement, collective rearrangement and other 
signaling pathways feed back and interplay with active 
perception and collective bistability remains to be investigated 
in futures studies. 



Figure 7. Time-space plots showing simulations with ten cells, 
periodic boundary conditions and lateral inhibition coupling. Frames 
every 100 time-steps shown vertically (D114 level high-low shown 
green-purple). It takes approx. 700t to reach the S&P pattern in 
normal conditions (Control, left panel). Halving the probability of 
filopodia (F = 1 , middle panel) slows down the collective patterning 
by over three times Control. Increasing the input signal (V = 0.06, 
right panel) also slows down collective patterning, but this time due 
to the cell’s synchronously oscillating whilst deciding, as the 
excessive input causes delayed excessive inhibition. 
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The reason for the positional interchanges during vascular 
morphogenesis is not yet known, though the dynamic and 
plastic nature of the cell phenotypes likely contributes to the 
adaptive capability of the collective network. This suggests 
that constant re-allocation of agent behaviors in heterogeneous 
collective systems via dynamic coordination, such as the 
active -perception-lateral-inhibition mechanism here, may also 
confer greater adaptability and robustness to collective 
robotics. Examples include systems where group plasticity 
facilitates role coordination, temporary scaffolds, and 
collective construction (Petersen et al 2011). Thus further 
study could also reveal important insights for morphogenic 
engineering principles. 
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Abstract 

Inferring the social structures of animal groups from their ob- 
served behavior is a non-trivial task usually handled by di- 
rect observation. Recent advances in sensing and tracking 
technology have enabled the collection of dense spatial data 
over long periods of time automatically. The qualitative dif- 
ferences between sparse hand-coded data and dense tracking 
data necessitate a new approach to inferring the social struc- 
ture of the observed animals. We present a framework for 
using agent-based simulations to guide our approach to infer- 
ring social structure from tracking data collected from a small 
group of rhesus macaques over a period of three months. As 
part of this framework, we describe a version of the Dom- 
WORLD model of dominance interactions in rhesus macaques 
that has been modified to include association preference, and 
adapted to more closely match the environment where the 
monkeys were housed. An exploration of simulation results 
reveals important characteristics of the tracking data. The in- 
ferred social structures of the tracked monkeys are also pre- 
sented. 

Introduction 

Biologists and psychologists studying the social structures 
and dynamics of animals have relied on observation by 
trained researchers for the collection and coding of data, as 
until recently automated tracking systems have not been able 
to provide the accuracy required to recognize events of im- 
portance. With the advent of new tracking methods and sub- 
sequent improvements in tracking accuracy, it is now pos- 
sible to record accurate, high-frequency spatial information 
over long periods of time. This qualitatively different kind 
of data requires a new approach to analysis. 

As the sheer volume of data prohibits manual analysis, 
automated methods are necessary both for identifying key 
events and inferring relevant characteristics from identified 
events. In the rest of this paper, we examine how such au- 
tomated methods can be applied in the specific case of in- 
ferring the social structure of a group of six rhesus macaque 
monkeys given tracking data of their movements over a pe- 
riod of three months at a rate of about 30Hz. In the next sec- 
tion we will review some related literature on social structure 
and agent-based modeling. Following that we will highlight 


the specific aspects of social structure we are interested in 
recovering, and related behaviors. Next, we lay out our mo- 
tivation for using agent-based modeling in this work. After 
that we cover the details of our approach to modeling, and 
inferring social structure. After that we present some results 
using simulated and real data. Finally, we provide some high 
level analysis, conclusions, and directions for future work. 

Motivation and Related Work 

Social structure in primate groups plays an important role 
in the health, behavior, and development of group mem- 
bers. Wallen (1996) has shown that social structure plays 
an important role in the development of behavioral sex dif- 
ferences, while Stephens and Wallen (2013) describe how 
social status can effect the actual physiological development 
of young monkeys. Sapolsky (2005) reviews how social sta- 
tus can effect a wide range of health issues, both direct (such 
as access to resources), and indirect (stress related diseases). 
Being able to automatically infer the social structure of a 
group of animals then has wide ranging implications from 
maintaining the health and safety of laboratory animals, to 
determining the changes in social structure throughout the 
course of an experimental protocol. 

In order to guide our development of automatic algo- 
rithms for inferring social structures from dense tracking 
data, we take an agent-based modeling approach to creat- 
ing simulations of animal behavior in order to prototype 
and refine our methods. The work presented by Yang et al. 
(2012) has a similar goal, and provides a principled frame- 
work for using agent-based models to further the etholog- 
ical study of foraging behaviors, specifically the foraging 
behavior of Aphaenogaster cockerelli. Hrolenok and Balch 
(2013 a) presented work on learning these agent-based mod- 
els of ant foraging directly from data using techniques from 
machine learning, and later (2013b) fish schooling, although 
there the purpose was the automated learning of the behav- 
ior model itself, while in this work we are interested in de- 
veloping inference techniques using a known model. Our 
development of this known model is heavily influenced by 
DomWorld, introduced by Hemelrijk (2000). Hemelrijk 
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Figure 1: An approaching behavior that indicates an associ- 
ation preference. The strength of the indicated association 
preference is determined by the frequency and length of pe- 
riods of close proximity. 


presents an agent-based model of dominance in primates 
that emerges spatial patterns typically found among certain 
types of rhesus macaque troops. 

Social Structures in Rhesus Macaques 

One of the most intuitive measures of social structure in 
primates is association preference, which indicates which 
members of the group each individual prefers to spend time 
in close proximity to. A graph constructed from association 
preferences can illuminate subgroups, key individuals which 
connect otherwise disconnected groups (also known as cut 
vertices, or articulation points), as well as overall measures 
of group structure such as connectedness. The observable 
behavior where two or more monkeys spend time within rel- 
atively close proximity to one another indicates association 
preference. Figure 1 illustrates a grouping behavior that in- 
dicates association. 

Another important measure of social structure is the dom- 
inance hierarchy. Dominance plays important roles both in 
interactions between individuals and group dynamics, and 
changes in dominance can indicate significant events of in- 
terest to the primate researcher. Observed displacement and 
withdrawing behaviors such as chasing and fleeing indicate 
a dominance relationship. Figure 2 illustrates a withdrawal 
behavior that indicates a dominance relationship. 

While some association, displacement, or withdrawing 
behaviors can only be identified visually, a large number of 
them can be detected directly from spatial data, as described 
in later sections. In order to obtain this data, we utilized a 
3D position tracking system to track the positions of 6 mon- 
keys in a 3m x 3m enclosure over a period of three months. 
Details of the tracking system are described in Huang et al. 
( 2012 ). 

The Importance of Agent Based Models 

Agent-based modeling and simulation of animals solve two 
major problems in the experimental study of animal behav- 
ior. First, the data collection cost associated with studies 




Figure 2: A withdrawal behavior that indicates an domi- 
nance relationship. The strength of the indicated dominance 
relationship is determined by the relative frequency with 
which each individual withdraws from the other. 


done in simulation using high fidelity models is essentially 
zero, at least compared to the cost of running experiments 
and collecting data on real animal subjects. Using ABMs al- 
lows the researcher to run simulated experiments to increase 
the confidence of statistical analysis which might otherwise 
be less conclusive. 

Second, when inferring model parameters directly from 
data, one is faced with the task of validation without access 
to any “ground truth”. Performing the same inference meth- 
ods on simulated data can provide crucial insight into how 
those techniques may perform on data from live animals. 
Both success and failure can be valuable clues into the capa- 
bilities and limitations of the inference methods. 

In this work, we focus on using ABMs as a validation tool. 
In the next section we introduce an agent-based model of 
social interactions between monkeys based on a well studied 
simulation with slight modifications relevant to the specific 
social measures mentioned previously. Using this ABM, we 
can measure quantitatively the effectiveness of our methods 
for recovering social structure. 

Methodology 

To validate our method for inferring social structure, we cre- 
ated an agent-based model that incorporates the important 
behaviors mentioned previously, parameterized in a way that 
allowed us to compare the recovered social structures with 
the “ground truth” of the simulation. 
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Agent Based Behavior Model 

Our simulation model, which we call SmallDomWorld 
is a modification of the earlier DOM WORLD of Hemelrijk 


tooFar 



Figure 3: The SmallDomWorld model. 


(2000). The behavior of the individuals is guided by three 
components: a grouping component that draws individuals 
together, a dominance component where individuals con- 
front each other and the winner chases the loser, and a ran- 
dom component where individuals wander about their envi- 
ronment at low speed. 

In order to match the environmental conditions of the an- 
imals being studied, we modified the DOM WORLD model 
presented in Hemelrijk (2000) in a number of ways. In the 
troop we studied, the dominance relationships were already 
stable and established, where as in Dom World, domi- 
nance relationships are recalculated after every encounter. In 
Dom World, as in our model, dominance encounters only 
occur when an individual approaches another within some 
distance threshold representing an intrusion into personal 
space. In our model, the probability of an intrusion on per- 
sonal space resulting in a dominance encounter is given by 
the parameter a where a = 1.0 indicates a completely stable 
dominance structure with no confrontations, and a = 0.0 
ensures that any intrusion results in a confrontation. We 
use the same dominance confrontation mechanism as Dom- 
WORLD: each individual is given a dominance weight, and 
the difference in weights probabilistically determines the 
winner of any encounter (see Hemelrijk (2000) for details). 

We also introduced some selectivity into the grouping be- 
havior. Grouping in Dom WORLD represented a desire by 
all individuals in the group to remain within some proximity 
of other group members, and so when an individual found it- 
self far away from the center of the group, it selected another 
visible member of the group uniformly randomly to head to- 



Figure 4: Detection of fleeing events. 


wards. In our model, each individual has a list of associa- 
tion preferences i r = (tti, 7r2, . . . , 7r n ) which can be thought 
of as the distribution over individuals selected for grouping. 
This leads to patterns of association which are non-uniform 
and give rise to the social structures described earlier. The 
list of association preferences can be combined into a single 
association preference matrix P with each row correspond- 
ing to a single individual’s association preferences. 

While these two modifications represent the most im- 
portant changes between our model and Dom World, we 
also made several changes to accommodate differences in 
the modeled environment and simulation engine. Dom- 
World’s environment is long-range, discrete, and un- 
bounded (toroidal in implementation), whereas our environ- 
ment is quite small, continuous, and interactions with the 
boundary of the enclosure are common (which necessitated 
some kind of obstacle avoidance behaviors). Figure 3 gives 
a graphical representation of the behavior model of individ- 
uals in SmallDomWorld. 

Heuristic Behavior Recognition 

In this section we present two heuristic methods for identify- 
ing association and dominance behaviors, and how they can 
be used to infer the social structures of a group of monkeys. 

Time spent within proximity is a straightforward way 
to detect behavior which indicates association preference 
among group members. By counting the frequency and 
length of events where the ego — by which we mean the 
individual whose preferences we are trying to determine — 
comes within a threshold distance of another individual, and 
remains there at low to zero velocity for at least some mini- 
mum period of time, we can infer which individuals the ego 
prefers to spend time with. If we denote by Eij the time 
monkeys i and j spend near each other, then we can fill out 
the entries of the association preference matrix P as: 


ij Z k E„ 


ik 


(i) 
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While detecting all types of withdrawal events may be dif- 
ficult, we can capture a certain subset fairly easily. One type 
of withdrawal involves the ego rapid moving directly away 
from the target, which we will call fleeing events. We can 
detect fleeing events by counting the length and number of 
events where the magnitude of the ego’s velocity (v) pro- 
jected onto the bearing (0) between the ego and target is 
larger than a threshold (/), which is shown graphically in 
Figure 4. For each pair of individuals we can compute a 
dominance measure d as 

dAB = I {eAB | proj-0(A,B)(v B ) > /} I (2) 

If individual A flees from individual B more frequently 
than the opposite (dsA > dAB ), we can infer that A is 
subordinate to B. In practice, picking / to correspond to 
roughly 30 degrees on either side of moving directly away 
from the target worked well. 

Experiments 

We performed four experiments to test our approach, three 
using data collected from our simulation model Small- 
Dom WORLD with different parameterizations of the social 
structure, and one using the three months of tracking data 
we collected from a small group of animals. Our purpose 
in performing the simulation experiments was to measure 
how accurately we would be able to recover social struc- 
ture, and to characterize scenarios where our method might 
not be able to recover social structure. In each of the sim- 
ulation experiments we ran ten experiments under the same 
parameterization but with different initial configurations and 
random seeds. 

In the first experiment, we simulated a group of mon- 
keys which had a social structure with two disconnected sub- 
groups, as shown in Figure 5. The parameterization which 
realized this structure had each individual’s association pref- 
erence set to 1.0 for other members of its subgroup, and 0.0 
otherwise. This way there should be no deliberate prefer- 
ence to spend time in proximity of non- subgroup members. 
The dominance relationships for this and the two following 
simulation experiments was a direct linear relationship with 
rank corresponding to ID, as illustrated in Figure 6. The 
parameterization that realized this model set the dominance 
weight for the least dominant individual to 1.0, with each 
individual higher in the chain having twice the dominance 


Table 1: Simulation parameters common for all experi- 
ments. 


Personal distance 

0.25m 

Near distance 

0.8m 

Fleeing speed 

2.0m/s 

Chasing speed 

l.Om/s 

Grouping speed 

0.25m/s 

Wander speed 

0.12m/s 


Table 2: Frobenious error of recovered association prefer- 
ence as compared to a randomly generated symmetric, nor- 
malized matrix with zero diagonal. Averaged over 10 runs. 


Recovered AP 

Avg. error (std.) 

random AP 

disconnected 

0.1744 (0.0014) 

0.2408 (0.0326) 

neutral hinge 

0.1002 (0.0015) 

0.1797 (0.0350) 

preferred hinge 

0.1388 (0.0004) 

0.1869 (0.0158) 


weight as the next lowest, or (D = 2 N ~ l ). The same dom- 
inance weights were used in each experiment. Hierarchy 
stability was set fairly high (cr = 0.8), so that dominance 
interactions were not frequent, but still frequent enough to 
reliably detect the dominance hierarchy. Other simulation 
parameters are listed in Table 1 and were estimated from 
tracking data of live monkeys where appropriate, or taken 
from the literature when available. 

We were successfully able to consistently recover both 
the dominance relationships and association preferences in 
this experiment. In order to get a sense of our accuracy, we 
compared the recovered association preference matrix with 
the ground truth parameterization and with a randomly gen- 
erated matrix which was restricted to the same form (row- 
normalized, zero-diagonal, symmetric). The results of this 
comparison are given in the first row of Table 2, which 
shows that our recovered parameters are significantly closer 
to the ground truth than random. In order to recover the 
graph structure shown in Figure 5, we chose a threshold r, 
such that edges larger than r are included in the graph while 
those smaller are not. In order to characterize our ability 
to pick r reliably, we examined the distribution of values in 
the association preference matrix P, shown in Figure 7. The 
distribution is clearly divided into two modes, which indi- 
cates that by picking a a threshold between the two modes, 
our recovered graph will be stable to noise in the estimation 
of association preferences. In our testing, picking 

t =^E P -> < 3 ) 

hJ 

where n is the number of agents, worked reliably. 

In the second experiment, we modified the association 
preferences so that one individual, which we will call the 
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Figure 5: Association preferences for the disconnected scenario. The recovered graph (5a) closely matches the actual associ- 
ation preferences used in the simulation (5b). Line thickness corresponds to strength of association preference. Association 
preferences that fall below the threshold r (from Equation 3) are not shown. 



Figure 7: Histogram of association preference values recovered (7a) from the disconnected scenario, and (7b) a simulation with 
no association preferences. In the second simulation, agents followed the same behavior model, except when choosing to group 
where they chose among neighbors without preference. Notice the clear separation into two modes of the recovered association 
preferences as compared to the noisy unimodal distribution from the simulation with no preferences. 
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(a) Recovered association preference. (b) Ground truth association preference. 


Figure 8: Association preferences with hinge node. The recovered graph (8a) closely matches the actual association preferences 
used in the simulation (8b). Line thickness corresponds to strength of association preference. Association preferences that fall 
below the threshold r are not shown. 


hinge, became an articulation point linking the two sub- 
groups, as shown in Figure 8. To do this, we modified the as- 
sociation parameters such that the hinge individual preferred 
everyone equally, but no one had a preference for them. In 
terms of our parameterization, we set the hinge individual’s 
row Phj = 1.0, Vj, and its column = 0.0, Vi. Results 
are shown in the second row of Figure 2. Again, the re- 
covered association preference is significantly closer to the 
ground truth than a random association preference, and the 
dominance hierarchy was recovered without error. 

In the third experiment, we repeated the previous experi- 
ment, but also allowed the other individuals to preferentially 
group with the hinge individual by setting P^ = 1.0, Vi. 
By doing this we highlight a potential scenario where our 
method may not be able to recover the social structure ac- 
curately, specifically non-transitive association preferences. 
Note that our metric for association preference makes no 
distinction between individuals which are within proximity 
because they chose to be, and those that just happen to be 
nearby. For example, if individuals A and B do not have 
any preference for association, but each has a high prefer- 
ence for associating with a third party C , then regardless of 
C’s preferences, A and B will spend a high proportion of 
time in proximity of one another. Figure 9 as well as the 
third row of Figure 2 illustrate how recovery performance is 
degraded in this type of non-transitive scenario. 


Finally, for our fourth experiment we applied our methods 
to tracking data of live animals. Figures 10 and 1 1 show the 
recovered association preferences and dominance hierarchy 
for the entire period the monkeys were tracked. We picked r 
using the same approach described above, although from ex- 
amining the distribution of association preferences shown in 
Figure 12, we know that this choice will be less stable with 
respect to noise. That is, it is more likely that some edges 
will be included or excluded from the graph due to small 
changes in association preference. The dominance relation- 
ship is a linear hierarchy (4, 3, 5, 2, 6, 1) with individual 4 
being the most dominant, and individual 1 being the least 
dominant. This agrees with the recovered association prefer- 
ence, where individuals are shown as preferring to associate 
with other individuals at similar ranks in the hierarchy. 

Conclusion 

We have described a framework for using agent-based mod- 
els to explore the characteristics of automated techniques for 
analyzing dense spatial data. In the specific case of inferring 
the social structure of rhesus macaques from tracking data, 
we have illustrated under what conditions simple heuris- 
tic analysis can provide accurate reconstructions of social 
structure, and provided some insight into the stability and 
reliability of our approach using an extension of the Dom- 
WORLD agent-based model to guide our analysis. 
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(b) Ground truth association preference. 


Figure 9: Association preferences for the hinge node scenario using non-transitive preferences. The recovered graph (9a) is 
missing a link between monkey 6 and monkey 4 in the actual association preference graph (9b). Notice also that the magnitude 
of the preferences — shown by the thickness of the edges — is much closer to the threshold value r. Picking smaller r results 
in additional edges that are not present in the simulated behavior. The non-transitive preferences make it difficult to choose a 
stable r. 



Figure 10: Association preferences for live animals. Diame- 
ter of the node is determined by the sum of association pref- 
erences for that node. Links are included if they are larger 
than the mean association preference, and their width is de- 
termined by how strong the association preference between 
the two nodes is. 



Figure 11: Dominance hierarchy for live animals. Linear 
chain hierarchies match with our simulated model of domi- 
nance behavior, but it is important to note that no part of our 
inference of dominance relationships enforces linear chains. 
So if the live animals had been an egalitarian troop with lit- 
tle to no aggressive displays, or if the dominance rankings 
had not been established, we would expect to see a different 
kind of dominance structure. 
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Association preference 

Figure 12: Histogram of association preference values re- 
covered from the live animals. The secondary mode in this 
distribution is less distinct, but there still is a separation into 
low and high preference levels. 


cate animals in video using rfid. In Intelligent Robots and Sys- 
tems (IROS), 2012 IEEE/RSJ International Conference on , 
pages 3830-3836. IEEE. 

Sapolsky, R. M. (2005). The influence of social hierarchy on pri- 
mate health. Science , 308(5722):648-652. 

Stephens, S. B. and Wallen, K. (2013). Environmental and so- 
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In future work we would like to expand our approach to 
include more sophisticated inference techniques. It may be 
the case that fairly simple probabilistic models will be able 
to capture some of the structure that we are not able to re- 
cover directly from observed behaviors. Association and 
dominance are clearly not independent relationships, and in- 
corporating some notion of how each affects the other may 
allow us to improve the accuracy of our inference. 
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Abstract 

Similarly to evolving controllers for single robots also con- 
trollers for groups of robots can be generated by applying 
evolutionary algorithms. Usually a fitness function rewards 
desired behavioral features. Here we investigate an alterna- 
tive method that generates collective behaviors almost only 
as a by-product. We roughly follow the idea of Helmholtz 
that perception is a process based on probabilistic inference 
and evolve an internal model that is supposed to predict the 
agent’s future perceptions. Separated from this prediction 
model the agent also evolves a regular controller. Direct se- 
lective pressure, however, is only effective on the prediction 
model by minimizing prediction error (surprise). Our results 
show that a number of basic collective behaviors emerge by 
this approach, such as dispersion, aggregation, and flocking. 
The probability that a certain behavior emerges and also the 
difficulty of making correct predictions depends on the swarm 
density. The reported method has potential to be another sim- 
ple approach to open-ended evolution analogical to the search 
for novelty. 

Introduction 

The creation of control algorithms for self-organizing, ar- 
tificial collective systems is challenging because it is diffi- 
cult to anticipate how a multitude of local interactions will 
effect the global behavior. Hence, evolutionary algorithms 
are a good option. A desired behavior is evolved by defin- 
ing a fitness function that rewards the occurrence of partic- 
ular behavioral features. Alternatively, an indirect selective 
pressure can be generated that does not directly influence 
the evolved behavior while interesting behaviors should still 
emerge. In this paper we investigate one of such alterna- 
tives by evolving an agent, that tries to predict its future per- 
ception, while a number of collective behaviors is obtained 
almost only as a by-product. 

Evolution of collective behaviors 

The application of swarm intelligence (Bonabeau 
et al., 1999) to the field of robotics is called swarm 
robotics (Dorigo and §ahin, 2004; Brambilla et al., 2013). 
The problem of designing algorithms for swarm robotics 
that generate the desired behaviors (swarm engineering, 


Brambilla et al. (2013)) is challenging because it means 
to design self- organizing systems. Self-organization 
relies on feedback processes and a multitude of interac- 
tions (Bonabeau et al., 1999) that have effects which are 
difficult to anticipate. One solution is to develop global 
models that predict the expected collective behavior and 
give insights about underlying principles (Hamann, 2010; 
Martinoli et al., 2004). Another approach is to apply 
methods from evolutionary robotics (Nolfi and Floreano, 
2000) to swarm robotics, that is, evolutionary swarm 
robotics (Trianni, 2008). For example, the evolution of 
an aggregation behavior in robot simulations (Trianni 
et al., 2003) and also the evolution of communication in 
combination with collective motion were reported (Trianni 
et al., 2004). 

In evolutionary robotics the design of fitness functions is a 
challenging issue. For example, the unfavorable approach 
of defining elaborated complex fitness functions, that pre- 
define many behavioral features of the expected behavior, 
is feasible. That way intrinsically complex robot tasks are 
simplified by exploiting a priori knowledge which foils the 
key idea of evolutionary robotics that it is a preferential ap- 
proach whenever there is only little a priori knowledge (Nel- 
son et al., 2009). Another issue of fitness functions is that 
the evolutionary algorithm might converge prematurely. To 
overcome these challenges, new approaches were reported, 
such as novelty search and related methods (Lehman and 
Stanley, 2008; Mouret and Doncieux, 2009). The success- 
ful application of novelty search to swarm robotics was re- 
cently reported (Gomes et al., 2013). Artificial life is a re- 
lated field in this context, there the evolution of collective 
behaviors within artificial ecologies was reported that either 
rely on selective pressure generated by ecological features 
only (Schmickl and Crailsheim, 2006) or in combination 
with explicit fitness functions (Ward et al., 2001). 

Behavior based on minimization of surprise 

Many common approaches in the field of intelligent agents 
focus on defining condition-action rules or similar meth- 
ods to generate intelligent behavior. In evolutionary 
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robotics (Nolfi and Floreano, 2000) the common approach 
is based on reactive control possibly combined with simple 
internal states which means complex world models are usu- 
ally not considered. That leaves a considerable gap to mam- 
mals but also to insects such as honeybees that have capabil- 
ities for learning and memory (Hammer and Menzel, 1995). 
An initial step towards the evolution of simple world mod- 
els would prepare to go beyond the limited capabilities of 
reactive agents. 

There are many theories that try to define a systemic con- 
cept of brains which would allow to explain the variety of 
behaviors we observe in animals. One of these theories goes 
back to von Helmholtz (1867) who argued that perception is 
a process based on probabilistic inference. According to that 
the main challenge imposed on each animal’s brain is to de- 
termine coherent causes to its sensory inputs. This abstract 
concept was picked up, for example, in machine learning to 
solve the unsupervised learning task of creating a model for 
a given data set. The so-called Helmholtz machines (Dayan 
et al., 1995) are trained to serve as a generative model, that 
is, they learn a probabilistic model of an assumed hidden 
structure of the input data. Following this concept the brain 
can be understood as a ‘prediction machine’ that learns mod- 
els which describe the causes of its perceptions. Further- 
more, a plausible assumption to make is that minimizing 
the prediction error of this model is advantageous for the 
considered organism. This line of thought is implemented 
in a mathematical framework by Friston (2010) which de- 
fines an information-theoretic analogon to thermodynamic 
(Helmholtz) free energy. Basically he defines this free en- 
ergy as the prediction error. This approach based on a ‘free- 
energy principle’ has the potential to be a unified brain the- 
ory (Friston, 2010; Friston et al., 2006). The connection 
to Darwinian evolution is established by the argument that 
minimal prediction errors indirectly confine the set of state- 
action pairs, that are experienced and executed by an agent, 
which in turn limits the living space and is life prolonging: 
“By sampling or navigating the environment selectively they 
restrict their exchange with it within bounds that preserve 
their physical integrity and allow them to last longer” (Fris- 
ton et al., 2006). A minimal prediction error is hence inter- 
preted as an evolutionary advantage. While Friston mostly 
focuses on simple agent-environment interactions, we apply 
this concept to agent-agent interactions in a collective sys- 
tem here. In the case of a swarm, the future perceptions of 
an agent not only depend on its own actions (and a possi- 
bly dynamic environment) but also on the actions of other 
close-by agents. This adds another feedback loop to Fris- 
ton ’s framework that indirectly asks the prediction machine 
to predict other prediction machines. These prediction ma- 
chines can be interpreted as world models as used in intelli- 
gent agents. However, they are not applied as a mere tool to 
make intelligent decisions but as the main driving force for 
the emergence of intelligent behavior. 


Similar work is, for example, that of Capdepuy et al. (2007) 
which is based on an information-theoretic measure called 
‘empowerment’. Empowerment is the “maximum poten- 
tial information an agent can transfer into its own sensors 
through the environment” (Capdepuy et al., 2007). The 
reported simulations are of large-scale (1000 agents) in a 
grid world and mostly aggregation phenomena are observed. 
Also the work of Oudeyer et al. (2007) is related which fo- 
cuses, however, on single robot settings. They propose a 
sophisticated learning approach which tries to put the robot 
into situations that allow for a maximal learning progress. 
The derivative of the error rate curve of a learning machine 
is monitored and a classification system needs to be trained 
that structures the robot’s sensory contexts. Furthermore 
note that making this connection between the neurosciences 
and swarm intelligence follows the idea of ‘swarm cogni- 
tion’ (Trianni et al., 2010). 

Basic collective behaviors 

In general there is a big variety of collective behaviors in- 
cluding rather complex behaviors, such as foraging, sorting, 
nest building, and cooperative transport (Bonabeau et al., 
1999). At the other end of the scale there are simple collec- 
tive behaviors that are restricted to agent-agent interactions 
without explicit agent-environment interactions. These sim- 
ple behaviors rely exclusively on agent positions and agent 
motion while not including environmental features. There 
are four basic collective behaviors that are based on mo- 
tion (moving or stopped) and relative positions (minimal 
distances between agents or maximal distances) only. On 
the basis of these two dimensions they are categorized: dis- 
persion (maximal distances, stopped), aggregation (minimal 
distances, stopped), random (maximal distances, moving), 
and flocking (minimal distances, moving). 

In the following we focus on these four collective behav- 
iors of low complexity and investigate the necessary con- 
ditions that allow them to emerge. Following the motiva- 
tion of the free-energy principle, our objective is to pro- 
voke the emergence of these behaviors without an explicit 
external force acting on agent behaviors or agent controllers 
and also without explicit selective pressure due to ecologi- 
cal features such as ecological niches or co-evolution. The 
investigated hypothesis is that a mere selection for minimal 
surprise (i.e., minimal prediction error, minimal free energy, 
Friston (2010)) is sufficient to evolve these four simple col- 
lective behaviors. Note that a short overview of this research 
was published before (Hamann, 2014). 

Model 

Our swarm model is roughly inspired by the desert locust, 
Schistocerca gregaria , that shows collective motion (often 
called ‘marching bands’) in the growth stage of a wingless 
nymph (Buhl et al., 2006). Buhl et al. reduce the collec- 
tive motion of the locusts to a quasi-one-dimensional sys- 
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(a) agents on ring, ar- 
rows indicate clockswise or 
counterclockwise motion 


(b) sensors and their assignment 
to intervals around the agent (blue 
circle) 



(c) action network 

Figure 1 : Experimental setting, 
neural networks for control and 



Ll t+1 LO t+1 ROLRl t+1 


(d) prediction network 

sensor setting, and artificial 
prediction. 


tem in their experiments by placing the animals in a ring- 
shaped arena. The observed directional alignment of a ma- 
jority of locusts is density-dependent and individuals seem 
to change their direction as a response to neighbors. Here 
the agents move in 1-d space in the form of a circle, in the 
following called ring (see Fig. la). The ring’s circumfer- 
ence is denoted by ring length L. The agents choose from 
only two available actions: moving clockwise or moving 
counterclockwise. However, the agents have no global ref- 
erence frame, that is, whether they are moving clockwise or 
counterclockwise is unknown to them. Hence, they actually 
choose from two actions: staying with the current direction 
or switching the direction. They are not allowed to stop. The 


parameter 

value 

swarm size N (num. agents in simulation) 

20 

agent sensor range so 

0.5 

agent sensor range s i 

1.0 

agent speed v 

0.1 

noise (displacement of agent position) 

[-0.01,0.01] 

evaluation length in time steps T 

500 

population size (evolution) 

50 

number of generations 

30 

num. of sim. runs per fitness evaluation 

10 

elitism 

1 

mutation rate 

0.05 

ring length L (circumference) 

[5,50] 


Table 1: Parameter settings. 


agents have four sensors (L1,L0,R0,R1) that cover four in- 
tervals of their neighborhood defined by sensor distances so 
and si (see Fig. lb and table 1 for the used parameters). The 
sensors are discrete and output either a 4 1 ’ if there is at least 
one neighboring agent within the respective interval or a ‘O’ 
if there is no agent. 

In the following experiments the swarm size is fixed to 
N = 20 agents while the ring length L is varied between 
experiments. This allows to test different swarm densi- 
ties N/L. Initially the agents are positioned in space by 
sampling from a random uniform distribution and also their 
initial direction is chosen with equal probabilities. Time is 
discrete and each agent’s position is updated by adding or 
subtracting the agent speed of v = 0.1. In addition, a small 
noise is applied to the agent’s position by adding a random 
uniform value sampled from [—0.01, 0.01]. This small noise 
was added to the system based on the heuristic experience 
that it triggers a bigger diversity of behaviors. The agents 
are allowed to pass each other without any interference. 

Each agent is equipped with two independent artificial neu- 
ral networks (ANN) that we call ‘action network’ and ‘pre- 
diction network’. The action network has 5 input neurons, 
2 hidden neurons, and 1 output neuron (see Fig. lc). The 
inputs are the 4 sensor values (L1,L0,R0,R1) and the last ac- 
tion. That way the ANN is a recurrent network although it 
is implemented as a feedforward network. The output neu- 
ron determines the next action (stay with current direction 
or switch direction) based on a threshold. The prediction 
network has 5 input neurons, 4 hidden neurons, and 4 out- 
put neurons (see Fig. Id). The input is the same as with the 
action network. Each hidden neuron has a self-loop which 
explicitly implements a recurrent network. The output of 
the prediction network are 4 values that are associated with 
the 4 intervals of the 4 sensors (L1,L0,R0,R1). Each output 
neuron determines the predicted value of the respective sen- 
sor for the next time step. The agent actually tries to predict 
where its neighbors will be positioned in the next time step. 

We apply a simple evolutionary algorithm. The genomes 
consist of two sets of weights, one for the action network 
and one for the prediction network. Note that by applying 
an evolutionary algorithm we introduce a second concept of 
a population in this work which is the population of genomes 
(in difference to the population of agents that are run in the 
simulations). This population size is 50. Initially a popula- 
tion of random networks is generated (weights are random 
uniform over [—0.5, 0.5]). The genomes are evaluated by 
applying the above described swarm simulation. For a par- 
ticular evaluation run all agents of the simulation share the 
same genetic material, that is, they have the same networks 
as defined by the genome that is currently evaluated. The 
fitness function rewards good predictions of the prediction 
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Figure 2: Trajectories of all agents for the four basic swarm 
behaviors: dispersion, aggregation, random, and flocking. 




(a) flocks with different speeds (b) flocks with ‘guards’ 




(c) fully aligned swarm switches (d) reduction of smaller flocks 

Figure 3: Trajectories of all agents for interesting collective 
behaviors (L = 20). 


network. It is defined by 

E E E 

te{0,l,...,T-l} ie{0,l,...,iv-l} je{Ll,L0,R0,Rl } 

( 1 ) 

whereas N is the swarm size, T is the length of the evalu- 
ation in time steps, and Cij(t ) = 1 if the prediction of the 
previous time step for sensor j of agent i matches the cur- 
rent value of sensor j , otherwise Cij(t ) = 0. For time t = 0 
the predictions are set to 0 by definition. The evaluation of 
a genome is averaged over the results from 10 independent 
simulation runs. The theoretical best fitness is 4. Note that 
the behavior of the agents as defined by the output of the 
action network is not a direct subject to the fitness function 
because only correct predictions of the prediction network 
are rewarded. Each weight of both the action network and 
the prediction network is mutated with a probability of 0.05. 
Proportionate selection and elitism of 1 are used. Evolution 
is run for 30 generations totaling to 1500 evaluations (each 
based on 10 independent runs of the simulator). 

Results 

All four of the above mentioned basic collective behav- 
iors are found among the best evolved individuals over dif- 
ferent swarm densities. Fig. 2 shows example trajectories 
of all N s» 20 agents for each of these behaviors (verti- 
cal axis gives position x of agents on the ring, horizontal 
axis gives evolution in time t). The agents cannot sim- 
ply stop but by permanently switching between clockwise 
and counterclockwise motion (output of action network al- 
ways ‘switch’) they cover no distance averaged over sev- 
eral steps as seen in Fig. 2a. Arguably this behavior can 
be called dispersion although the agents are initially posi- 
tioned by sampling from a uniform distribution. Agents that 


are initially close-by actually increase the distance between 
them. Similarly in some runs the agents also manage to stay 
together in a cluster of high density after they have aggre- 
gated as seen in Fig. 2b. Another behavior is seen in Fig. 2c. 
By rarely switching the direction (output of action network 
mostly ‘stay’) the agents cover maximal distance and log- 
ically form two groups (clockwise and counterclockwise) 
distributed over the whole ring. If the agents aggregate but 
still cover some distance, then we get a flocking behavior as 
seen in Fig. 2d. Also note that these flocks manage to travel 
with different velocities (i.e., different cyclic combinations 
of clockwise/counterclockwise motion). Fig. 3 shows a few 
more examples of the obtained collective behaviors for a 
medium swarm density ( L = 20) to document the variety 
of behaviors. Fig. 3a shows an example for flocks moving 
with different velocities depending on their size. All flocks 
have positive velocities and small flocks move faster. That 
way the small flocks catch up and join the bigger flocks. 
Fig. 3b shows a flock with one agent at each side virtually as 
‘guards’. Fig. 3c shows a fully aligned swarm that abruptly 
switches its direction (similarly to observations of locusts, 
see Buhl et al. (2006). Fig. 3d shows a technique to reduce 
the size of smaller flocks one by one to form a single flock. 

Fitness of best evolved individuals 

Next we investigate a series of experiments for varied ring 
lengths L e {5,10,15,20,25,30,35,40,45,50}. Varying 
the ring length means varying the swarm density because 
the swarm size is fixed to N = 20. For each ring length L, 
200 independent evolutionary runs were done. In the fol- 
lowing the focus is on the best evolved individuals, that 
is, the best prediction machines. For the example of ring 
length L = 25 the increase of the best fitness over genera- 
tions is shown in Fig. 4a (reported before, Hamann (2014)). 
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(a) best fitness over generations t, for (b) best fitness of last generation over 
ring length L = 25 (Hamann, 2014) ring length L (Hamann, 2014) 



(c) covered distance over L, note log- 
arithmic scale 


(d) ratio of swarm in largest cluster 
over ring length L 



(e) entropy H of sensor input over L (f) control experiments, entropy H 
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Figure 4: Results - fitness, cov. dist., largest cluster, entropy. 


After a fast increase for generations t < 15, a saturation in 
the best fitness is seen. The median of the last generation 
(t = 29) is 3.33 which means that the prediction network is 
predicting in average 83.3% of the sensor values correctly. 
In Fig. 4b a comparison of the last generation’s best indi- 
vidual fitness is given for all settings of the ring length L 
(reported before, Hamann (2014)). The highest median 
best fitness is reached for L = 5 (3.68) and for L = 50 
(3.64) whereas the lowest median best fitness is obtained for 
L = 25 (3.33). With increasing ring length (i.e., decreas- 
ing swarm density) the medians decrease ( L < 30) and start 
to increase again for L > 25. From this result we infer 
that the prediction task is more difficult for medium den- 
sity (10 < L < 35) without excluding the possibility that 
better results could be achieved by investing more resources 
to the optimization process. For very high densities predic- 
tion seems easy because most of the time all sensors de- 
tect neighbors and hence the perception changes only infre- 
quently. For very low densities prediction seems also easy 
because most of the time all sensors detect no neighbors. 
For medium densities, however, the detection of neighbors 
might change often hence always predicting the detection 
of neighbors or always predicting that no neighbors will be 
detected is insufficient. 

Covered distance 

In the following we investigate the evolved behaviors. This 
is done along the above mentioned two dimensions of basic 
collective behaviors, namely covered distance and distance 
between agents. The covered distance is measured over a 
period of time r = B a t the end of the evaluation. It is the 
sum of all agents’ covered distances. It is normalized by the 
length of the time period and the swarm size N. We get 

D = ^ E \xi(T-T)- Xi (T) |, (2) 

ze{0,l,...,iV— 1} 

whereas Xi(t ) is the position of agent i at time t. The cov- 
ered distance has a maximum of D max = 0.1 = v. In Fig. 4c 
the results averaged over the population of the last genera- 
tion of the 200 independent evolutionary runs for varied ring 
length are given (note logarithmic scale). With increasing 
ring length (i.e., decreasing swarm density) the median cov- 
ered distance increases ( L < 25) and starts to decrease again 
for L > 20. Hence, it is very likely to see a static swarm for 
ring length L = 50 and rather unlikely for L = 20. 

Largest cluster 

As an indicator for the distances between agents we deter- 
mine the largest cluster. For each agent we determine the 
total number of agents within a distance of si (i.e., we count 
all agents that are in any of the four intervals of sensors LI, 
L0, R0, Rl). The maximum over these numbers divided by 
swarm size N determines the size C of the largest cluster. 
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Figure 5: Plot of largest cluster size over covered distance 
forL G {5,20,50}. 

This measure is more meaningful than just calculating the 
sum over all agent- agent distances because it allows, for ex- 
ample, to distinguish situations when the swarm is separated 
in two flocks from situations with uniform distributions. The 
results averaged over the population of the last generation of 
the 200 independent evolutionary runs are given in Fig. 4d. 
For L = 5 the median of the largest cluster size is C = 0.55 
(11 agents) and hence relatively big as expected because an 
agent covers 2s\ with its sensors which is 40% of the ring 
for L = 5. With increasing ring length the median of the 
largest cluster size increases ( L < 20) and starts to decrease 
again for L > 15 until it reaches the low value of C = 0.15 
(3 agents) for L = 50. Hence, it is very likely to see an 
aggregated swarm, for example, for ring length L = 15 and 
rather unlikely for L = 50. To make a statement concerning 
the expected frequency of basic collective behaviors, both 
indicators (covered distance and largest cluster size) have 
to be considered in combination. For example, flocking is 
likely to occur for L = 15 because fast and well aggre- 
gated swarms are frequent for that setting. However, from 
these results one cannot tell whether both features coexist. 
In Fig. 5 the largest cluster size is plotted over covered dis- 
tance for L G {5, 20, 50} and hence allowing to classify the 
behaviors at least roughly. Aggregation and random behav- 
ior is mostly observed for L = 5. Dispersion is mostly ob- 
served for L = 50. Flocking is mostly observed for L = 20, 
whereas it is possible to distinguish between slow moving 
flocks and fast moving flocks (cf. Fig. 2, flocks can move 
with different velocities). The behaviors seen in the region 
0.07 < D < 0.095, C < 0.42 are inconclusive as they are 
mixes between flocking and dispersion (i.e., a fraction of the 
swarm moves as flock and another fraction is dispersed). 

Entropy of sensor input 

The difficulty of predicting future sensor inputs and min- 
imizing surprise is conceptually connected to information 


theory by the concept of Shannon entropy. We are interested 
in the Shannon entropy of the sensor inputs. The entropy is 
measured for each agent over the whole period of the simu- 
lation. For each sensor X G {LI, L0, iiO, Rl} we measure 
the probability px that the sensor gives a 1 as output and 
calculate the entropy 

H x = -pxlog 2 Ox) - (1 -px)log 2 (l - Px)- (3) 

The overall entropy for the considered agent is the aver- 
age over all sensors H = \{H Li + H h0 + H R0 + H R i). 
Finally, we average over all individual entropies H of the 
swarm. The results averaged over the population of the 
last generation of the 200 independent evolutionary runs are 
given in Fig. 4e. Note that high entropy is measured for 
L G {10, 15, 20, 25, 30} which corresponds to relatively low 
fitness for the same ring lengths as seen in Fig. 4b. The in- 
verse accordance of entropy and fitness indicates that diverse 
sensor input is inherent for intermediate swarm densities. 

Control experiments - random genomes 

A series of control experiments was done to test whether the 
results reported above are different from randomly gener- 
ated behaviors and whether especially the random changes 
to the action networks by mutations are effective and rele- 
vant. A set of 200 random genomes was generated for each 
ring length L G {5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50} and a 
swarm controlled by the respective action networks was sim- 
ulated for each of them. The performance of these random 
prediction networks is low for all ring lengths. The median 
fitness is about 2.0, that is, in average the prediction is cor- 
rect for two out of the four sensors. This would be expected 
for randomly generated predictions and equally distributed 
sensor values which is, however, not necessarily the case as 
it depends on swarm density and the actual agent behaviors. 
The entropy of the sensor input for these random behaviors 
is shown in Fig. 4f. For all ring lengths the entropy of ran- 
dom behaviors is significantly higher than for the entropy of 
evolved behaviors as shown in Fig. 4e. We also note that the 
difference between Figs. 4e and f is mostly a mere displace- 
ment by AH ~ 0.4, that is, the overall shape of the curve 
is preserved. Hence, the entropy also depends inherently on 
the swarm density. Given that a randomly generated popu- 
lation is also the starting point of the evolutionary approach, 
it is justified to say that the evolution of prediction machines 
minimizes the entropy of the sensor input, too. 

The covered distance D is shown in Fig. 4g. It is also invari- 
ant to the ring length (no significant differences) and it is in 
average shorter compared to the evolved behaviors. This is 
expected because by random control the swarm is unlikely 
to align and form a flock. 

The size of the largest clusters C is shown in Fig. 4h. Large 
clusters are observed for L = 5 as expected because an agent 
covers already 40% of the ring with its sensors. Still, the sys- 
tem cannot be understood as a mere point process because 
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the agents might react to each other based on their random 
controllers. For an assumed uniform distribution of agents 
we would expect largest clusters of size C = 0.4 (8 agents), 
however, the median is 0.55 (11 agents). With increasing 
ring length L the size of the largest clusters decreases fast as 
expected. For ring lengths L G {10, 15, 20, 25} the largest 
clusters are significantly different and the evolved behaviors 
discussed above achieve bigger clusters, that is, better or- 
ganized swarm behaviors. Interestingly, in the case of ran- 
dom behaviors there are a few extreme outliers even for large 
ring lengths up to L = 50 reaching up to C = 1 while the 
evolved behaviors achieve only C < 0.5 for L > 40. 

Control experiments - inhomogeneous swarm 

Another series of experiments was done to test whether col- 
lective behaviors can also be evolved in an inhomogeneous 
swarm. Before all agents of a particular simulation run (sim- 
ulated agents on ring) were clones because they shared the 
same genetic material. Now each agent of a simulation run 
has its own genome which most likely differs from all other 
genomes in the swarm. Hence, we merge the two popula- 
tions that we had before, that is, the population of the evo- 
lutionary algorithm is identical to the population in the sim- 
ulation runs. An advantage of this approach is that the need 
for computational resources is decreased significantly. Be- 
fore we were doing 10 repetitions of simulation runs for each 
genome which sums to 500 simulation runs per generation. 
Now we do only 10 repetitions of simulation runs per gener- 
ation because we evaluate all genomes within the same sim- 
ulation run. However, this approach is ineffective as seen in 
Fig. 4i. While for ring length L = 5 the approach is com- 
petitive to the homogeneous approach (cf. Fig. 4b, note dif- 
ferent scales), it obtains poor fitness for bigger ring lengths. 
Also the results for covered distance (Fig. 4j) and size of 
the largest cluster (Fig. 4k) indicate the poor performance 
as they are similar to the results of the random genomes 
(Figs. 4g and h). The evolved inhomogeneous swarms al- 
ways show random behavior (data not shown). 

Discussion and Conclusion 

Following the idea of the free-energy principle (Friston, 
2010; Friston et al., 2006), that is, minimizing surprise (pre- 
diction errors), we have shown that a variety of basic collec- 
tive behaviors can be evolved by selecting for the ability of 
making good predictions only. Without generating any di- 
rect selective pressure on the actual evolved behavior these 
typical swarm behaviors emerge depending on the swarm 
density. Our findings are supported by control experiments. 
The comparison to random behaviors as generated by ran- 
dom genomes are significantly different. The comparison to 
evolving behaviors in an inhomogeneous swarm shows that 
homogeneity in the genomes and hence in the behaviors of a 
swarm is crucial. However, we do not rule out the possibil- 
ity to evolve interesting collective behaviors in an inhomo- 


geneous swarm if the inhomogeneity is limited (e.g., initial- 
izing to a homogeneous population, minimizing the effect of 
mutations, greedy selection). 

The comparison of this approach to the concept of novelty 
search (Lehman and Stanley, 2008; Mouret and Doncieux, 
2009) is interesting. Novelty search generates selective pres- 
sure towards unpopulated regions of behavior space, that is, 
it tries to trigger the evolution of novel behaviors that were 
not observed before. Our approach of minimizing prediction 
error seems to implement the opposite, that is, it seems to re- 
ward repetitive and hence easy to predict behaviors (on the 
time scale of a genome’s evaluation while novelty search op- 
erates on the time scale of generations). Still, the approach 
is effective and generates a variety of different behaviors. 
In contrast to novelty search no measure of behavioral dis- 
tance needs to be defined. The application of this approach 
to goal-oriented evolution of collective behaviors requires 
additional research to determine how to guide the evolution. 
The similarity between the trajectory plots of the evolved 
behaviors especially for swarms showing flocking (see 
Fig. 2d) and space-time diagrams of cellular automata (e.g., 
see Crutchfield and Mitchell (1995, Fig. 2)) is probably 
more than mere coincidence. Also the concept of particles in 
cellular automata seems comparable to the concept of flocks 
here (see Crutchfield and Mitchell (1995, Table 2)). The 
reported swarm model is spatially ‘almost discrete’ (agents 
are displaced by a constant distance) and the agents move 
in continuous space only due to the continuous initialization 
of positions and the additive noise. Furthermore, the sen- 
sors also discretize an agent’s neighborhood spatially (see 
Fig. la), hence the action network might implement simple 
update rules as seen in cellular automata. 

There is also a low similarity to cellular automata in the 
context of computation ‘at the edge of chaos’ as discussed 
in (Langton, 1990; Crutchfield and Young, 1990). The re- 
sults concerning the best fitness, the covered distance, and 
the size of the largest cluster (see Fig. 4b-d) indicate that for 
ring lengths of L G [10, 25] the evolutionary optimization 
problem is possibly more difficult and the required behav- 
iors are possibly more complex. For high ( L < 10) and for 
low swarm densities ( L > 30) the sensory input is rather 
monotonous (see results of entropy measurements, Fig. 4e, 
a majority of sensors give frequently a ‘1’ for high densi- 
ties or a majority of sensors give frequently a ‘0’ for low 
densities). For medium densities the sensory input is more 
likely to change over time and consequently more complex 
behaviors seem to emerge (e.g., flocking with flocks having 
different velocities depending on the flock size). 

From the perspective of defining optimal conditions for col- 
lective behavior, the existence of an optimal density for good 
swarm performance is known (Hamann, 2013, 2012). The 
universality of these findings seems to be confirmed by the 
results concerning the best fitness, the covered distance, and 
the size of the largest cluster (see Fig. 4b-d). 
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Future work includes the investigation of how this approach 
can be utilized also as an approach to open-ended evolution 
to evolve desired behaviors similar to the concept of novelty 
search. Another subject will be to investigate whether mini- 
mizing prediction error triggers the evolution of positive and 
negative feedback loops within swarms. 
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Abstract 


We consider the problem of the evolution of a 
code within a structured population of agents. The 
agents try to maximise their information about 
their environment by acquiring information from 
the outputs of other agents in the population. A 
naive use of information-theoretic methods would 
assume that every agent knows how to “interpret” 
the information offered by other agents. However, 
this assumes that one “knows” which other agents 
one observes, and thus which code they use. In 
our model, however, we wish to preclude that: it is 
not clear which other agents an agent is observing, 
and the resulting usable information is therefore 
influenced by the universality of the code used and 
by which agents an agent is “listening” to. 


Introduction 

If we consider organisms capable of processing 
information, then we can argue that they must be 
able to internally assign meaning to the symbols 
they perceive in a code-based manner (Gorlich 
et al., 2011). For instance, bacteria perceives 
chemical molecules in their environment and in- 
terprets them in order to better estimate environ- 
mental conditions and (stochastically) decide their 
phenotype (Platt and Fuqua, 2010). Plants detect 
airborne signals released by other plants, being 
able to interpret them as attacks of pathogens or 
herbivores (Heil and Karban, 2010). Therefore, 
a correspondence between environmental condi- 
tions and chemical molecules must be established. 
It is in this way that Barbieri characterises codes, 
and he proposes three fundamental characteristics 
for them: they connect two independent worlds; 
they add meaning to information; and they are 
community rules (Barbieri, 2003). 


Codes connect two independent worlds by es- 
tablishing a correspondence or mapping between 
them. These worlds are independent and thus 
there are no material constraints for establishing 
arbitrary mappings. The meaning of informa- 
tion comes exclusively from the mapping: sym- 
bols by themselves are meaningless. Finally, the 
third property requires that the correspondence 
between the two worlds constitutes an integrated 
system. 

For instance, human languages establishes a cor- 
respondence between words and objects (Bar- 
bieri, 2003); in bacteria it is between chemi- 
cal molecules and environmental conditions (Wa- 
ters and Bassler, 2005). Words (or chemical 
molecules) by themselves do not have any mean- 
ing, they are chosen arbitrarily and any individ- 
ual of a population can define its own set together 
with its mapping. However, populations of indi- 
viduals sharing the same code are ubiquitous in 
nature. How is it that codes come to be shared by 
many individuals when, as stated, they are com- 
pletely arbitrary? This question is what we are 
investigating in the present paper. 

For this work, we assume a simple scenario 
where organisms seek to maximise their long- 
term growth rate by following a bet-hedging strat- 
egy (Seger and Brockmann, 1987). We know 
that maximising their information about the en- 
vironment achieves this (Shannon, 1948; Kelly, 
1956; Donaldson-Matasci et al., 2010). Then, in- 
dividuals obtaining side environmental informa- 
tion from other individuals will have an advantage 
over those that do not, since they would be able to 
better predict the future environmental conditions. 
However, for individuals to be able to communi- 
cate with each other, they must be able to translate 
symbols into environmental conditions, where the 
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output of these symbols results from an individ- 
ual’s code. The code of an individual is a stochas- 
tic mapping from its sensors states to a set of out- 
puts. 

For this study, we consider outputs of individu- 
als (or agents) as conventional signs. In semi- 
otics, the science of all processes in which signs 
are originated, stored, communicated, and being 
effective (Gorlich et al., 2011), two types of signs 
are traditionally recognised: conventional signs 
and natural signs (Deely, 2006). In conventional 
signs there is no physical constraint on the pos- 
sible mappings, they are established by conven- 
tions. On the other hand, in natural signs, there 
is always a physical link between the signifier and 
signified, such as smoke as a sign of fire, odours 
as signs of food, etc. (Barbieri, 2008). 

We are not interested in the particular detailed 
mechanisms by which an agent implements its 
code, nor how the agent decodes the outputs of 
other agents. Instead, we focus on the theoreti- 
cal limits on the amount of environmental infor- 
mation an agent can possibly acquire resulting 
from different scenarios of population structure 
and codes distribution. 

The natural framework to analyse such quantities 
is information theory (Shannon, 1948). However, 
it does not take semantic aspects into account, it 
only deals with frequencies of symbols instead of 
what they symbolise. Codes, on the other hand, 
add meaning to information, which makes the in- 
tegration of sciences such as semiotics with infor- 
mation theory non-trivial (Favareau, 2007; Battail, 
2009). In the following section, we present an 
information-theoretic model which incorporates 
the necessity of conventions by dropping from the 
model the usual implicit assumption of knowing 
the identity of the communicating units. 


Model 

To introduce the model in a progressive man- 
ner, let us first consider three agents, 0 1, 02 and 
#3. Each of these agents depend on the same 
environmental conditions for survival, which are 
modelled by a random variable /i. Agents ac- 
quire information about the environment through 
their sensors, which are modelled by random vari- 
ables Yq x , Yq 2 and Yq 3 , all three conditioned on 


/i, for agents 9 1, 02 and 9s, respectively. We as- 
sume each agent acquires the same amount and 
aspects of environmental information from /i, i.e. 
p(Ye Jm) = P(Ye 2 \p) = p(Y 03 \ii). Let us fur- 
ther assume that the information each agent ac- 
quires about the environment does not eliminate 
its uncertainty, i.e. H^YqJ > 0 for 1 < i < 
3. The code of an agent is a stochastic map- 
ping from its sensor states into a set of outputs, 
and is represented by the conditional probabili- 
ties p(X 01 \Y 01 ), p(X 02 \Y 02 ) and p(X 03 \Y 03 ) for 
agents 9\, 02 and #3, respectively (see Fig. 1). 


[i 



Ye, Y d2 Yo 3 


-X-02 -^-0s 

Figure 1: Bayesian network representing the re- 
lationship between the sensor and output vari- 
ables of three agents. 

Let us assume that agent 9 1 perceives only the 
outputs of agents 02 and 9s . One possible way 
of computing the information about the environ- 
ment agent 9\ has is to consider the mutual in- 
formation between n and the joint distribution 
of the sensor of 9\ and the outputs of 02 and 
6> 3 : I (/r; Y 01 , X 02 , X 03 ) . However, by writing 
down this quantity, we are implicitly assuming 
that agent 9\ “knows” which output corresponds 
to 02 and which output corresponds to 9s . There- 
fore, in this consideration, an agent can theoreti- 
cally do the translations of the outputs according 
to some internal model of other agents and infer 
the mentioned amount of information about its en- 
vironment. 

Indistinguishable sources 

For this study, on the contrary, we consider an 
agent observing other agents’ messages, but un- 
der the assumption that the originator of a mes- 
sage cannot be identified. In this way, the total 
amount of information an agent can infer from the 
outputs of other agents will depend on to which 
extent it either can identify who the other agents 
are or can rely on them using a coding scheme 
that does not depend too much on their particu- 
lar identity. For instance, if agents 02 and 9s both 
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agree on the output for each of the environmental 
conditions, then agent 6\ should be able to infer 
more environmental information than if they dis- 
agree on the output for each of the environmen- 
tal conditions, given that agent 6\ does not know 
which of the agents it is observing. 

To model this idea, let us assume a random vari- 
able 0 ' denoting the selected agent, which de- 
pends on the same environmental conditions for 
survival, which are modelled, as above, by a ran- 
dom variable fi. Agents acquire information about 
the environment through their sensors, which are 
modelled by a random variable Y©/ conditioned 
on the index variable denoting the agent under 
consideration, 0 ', and fi. The amount of acquired 
sensory information of a specific agent O' about 
fi is given by /(/x;!#/). As above, the code of 
an agent is a stochastic mapping from its sen- 
sor states into a set of outputs, and is represented 
by the conditional probability p(Xe'\Ye') for an 
agent 6' (see Fig. 2 ). 


M 



Y 9l Y q , 



x 6l Xq> < 0 ' 

Figure 2 : Bayesian network representing the rela- 
tionships as described above (see text). 

However, now we want to model the fact that we 
do not know which agent is observed. In the 
case with maximum uncertainty, 0 is uniformly 
distributed, and then this parametrisation of the 
codes considers the outputs of all agents in 0 ' al- 
together, such that if we are not observing 0 ', we 
cannot identify whose agent’s output we are ob- 
serving. In Eq. 3 and Eq. 4 we show two ex- 
amples of codes for agents 62 and 6s, while their 
sensor states are define by the Eq. 2 (Eq. 1 defines 
the sensors states of agent 6 1). We compute how 
much information about the environment there is 
when the outputs of both agents ( 62 and 63) are 
considered together by agent 6 \ . 
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If we assume $(62) = p( 0 s) = 1 / 2 , andp(Mi) = 
p(/i 2) = 1 / 2 , then if we consider the codes shown 
in Eq. 3 , we have that /(/x; Y 9l , X<$>) = 0.97872 
bits, where 0 ' consists of agents 62 and 63. How- 
ever, had 0 2 and 63 “opposite” codes as shown in 
Eq. 4 , then /(/x; Y 9l ,X&) = 0.9192 bits, which 
is exactly I(ju;Y 9i ), that is, I(ju; A©/ \Y 9l ) = 0 
bits (agent 6\ cannot acquire any side information 
from the outputs of agents 62 and 63). We should 
note here that the sensor states yi and y 2 of agents 
62 and 63 in the conditional probability shown in 
Eq. 3 and 4 refer almost deterministically to the 
same environmental condition, and therefore the 
loss of side information is thus entirely due to the 
incompatible codes. The conditional probabilities 
of sensor states given the environmental condi- 
tions further defined throughout the paper are also 
assumed to be almost deterministically. 


Population information 

The model shown in Fig. 2 considers the envi- 
ronmental information of agent 6 1, ignoring its 
own output X 9l . Nevertheless, agents ignoring 
their outputs is contrary to our assumption over 
the sources of the outputs. To incorporate this op- 
tion in the model shown in Fig. 2 , we could con- 
sider the state space of 0 ' as the set {61,62, 63}. 
Then, to express not only the environmental infor- 
mation of agent 61, but the average environmen- 
tal information of the whole population, we can 
parametrise the sensors of the agents by a random 
variable 0 (defined over the same state space, rep- 
resenting the same set of agents as 0 '), such that 
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p{Yq\h, 0) = p(Y©'|/i, 0') (i.e., y©/ is /./.rf. to 
Y©, and vice versa). 


[i 



Yq Y e > 


0 X©/ •< 0' 

Figure 3: Bayesian network representing the sen- 
sor variables of a set of agents indexed by the ran- 
dom variable 0, and the sensor and output vari- 
ables of a copy of the set of agents indexed by 0 
named 0'. 

In this way, the average environmental informa- 
tion of a population of the agents selected by 0 is 
given by /(//; Y©, X©/) (see Fig. 3). This mea- 
sure can be consider as the objective function to 
maximise in our model. However, we would be 
making two important assumptions: first, this ob- 
jective function assumes agents have access to the 
environmental conditions p, which they indirectly 
do but only through their sensors; and second, ev- 
ery agent would perceive the output of every other 
agent, including itself. In this work, we instead 
simplify the model in that we propose agents fol- 
lowing a behaviour such that it maximises the sim- 
ilarity of their outputs (via their codes) with those 
of which the agent perceives. A consequence 
of this behaviour is that the average information 
about p is also maximised. In addition, we will 
introduce a potentially flexible “population struc- 
ture”, so that we can specify which agents interact 
with which. 

Code similarity 

First, we introduce a copy of the codes of the 
agents, such that when we instantiate the vari- 
ables X© and X©/ , the probabilities are the same. 
The structure of the population is then given by 
p(0, ©') = p(0)p(0'). However, the conditional 
independence of 0 and 0' restricts significantly 
the diversity of the structures that can be repre- 
sented. In order to model a general interaction 
structure between agents, we consider p(0, O') 
not independent, as shown in the Bayesian net- 
work in Fig. 4, where we introduce a helper vari- 
able S. 
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0 > X© X©/ < 0' 


Figure 4: Bayesian network representing the re- 
lationship of the variables in the model of code 
evolution. Y&r is an i.i.d copy of Y© and X©/ is 
an i.i.d. copy of X©. 0' covers the same set of 
agents as 0, but its probability distribution is not 
necessary the same. 

We can interpret our objective function 
J(X©;X©/) as the average code similarity 
of a population of agents according to the 
population structure p(0,0'). For instance, if 
two agents cannot exchange outputs in a given 
structure, then there is no gain (in the value of the 
objective function) in adopting similar codes for 
these two agents. 

If we consider our system as a process in time, 
then at each time-step two agents are chosen ac- 
cording to p(&,&'). Agent 0 reads the output 
of agent 0' (generated via its code, which is i.i.d 
over time), and let us assume that it stores the pair 
(y©, X©/), i.e. its current sensor state together 
with the perceived output. If this is repeated a 
large number of times, then the total amount of 
environmental information that can be inferred 
from the collected statistics by the population is 
bounded by I (p; Y© , X©/ ) . This is the theoretical 
limit to which we refer in the introduction, and for 
this study we are not interested in how the infer- 
ence is computed. However, we implicitly assume 
that agents decode the perceived outputs accord- 
ing to their codes. 

Distance between two codes 

In order to visualise the evolution of codes, we de- 
fine the distance between the codes of two agents 
Qi and Oj as the square root of the Jensen- Shannon 
divergence (Wong and You, 1985; Lin, 1991) be- 
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tween them. This measure has the property that 
0 < JSD(0i,0j) < 1 when log 2 is used, and 
the square root yields a metric. Let us note that 
this distance requires the sensor states Y to be 
named identically (for the corresponding states of 
/i) among agents in order to be meaningful. As 
we stated above, this is (closely) the case in all 
our experiments. This requirement over the sen- 
sor states discards the possibility of using other 
measures such as mutual information. 


Methods 

To illustrate the behaviour of our model, we 
consider three different scenarios, which are de- 
scribed in the Results section. The common pa- 
rameters for the first two experiments are the fol- 
lowing: the population consists of 25 agents (the 
small number was chosen to avoid high computa- 
tional costs); the amount and quality of the ac- 
quired sensory information is the same for ev- 
ery agent, that is p(Yq. \/jl) = p(Yo :j |/x) for every 
i, j G [1, 25]. For the last scenario, the only dif- 
ference is that we consider only 15 agents. 

The optimisation algorithm used in the follow- 
ing experiments is CMA-ES (Covariance Ma- 
trix Adaptation Evolution Strategy), which is a 
stochastic derivative-free method for non-linear 
optimisation problems (Hansen and Ostermeier, 
2001). We utilised the implementation provided 
by the Shark library v3.0.0 (Igel et al., 2008) 
with its default parameters, which implements 
the CMA-ES algorithm described in (Hansen and 
Kern, 2004). The evolutionary algorithm used for 
optimisation does not intend to represent the ac- 
tual evolution of the codes. Instead, we are inter- 
ested in the solutions of this optimisation process, 
which are representative of the possible outcomes 
of evolution. 

To visualise the evolution of the codes of the 
agents, we use the method of multidimensional 
scaling provided by R version 2.14.1 (2011-12- 
22 ). 


Results 

In this section, we analyse the outcome of three 
different scenarios where code similarity is max- 
imised. While the outcomes are particular for one 


simulation, they are illustrative of the richness that 
the model is able to capture, which is described for 
each scenario. The outcomes are typical solutions, 
and we cannot perform statistics over simulations 
since the many solutions are qualitatively differ- 
ent. 


Well-mixed population 

In the first scenario, each agent Oi perceives the 
output of every other possible agent 0j with the 
same probability, that is p(0i, Oj) = 1/25 2 for ev- 
ery i,j e [1,25]. The maximum average code 
similarity is bounded by /(!©;!©/) = 1.71908 
bits, which is achieved under two conditions: first, 
every code must be a one-to-one mapping; sec- 
ond, the code must be universal. This is indeed 
the outcome of the performed optimisation, as we 
show in Fig. 5: the optimised codes (blue points) 
converged into a universal code (the distance be- 
tween any of them is zero). Each red point corre- 
spond to an initial code. 
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Figure 5: 2-dimensional plot of code distance: red 
points are codes at the beginning of the optimisa- 
tion process; blue points are codes at the end of 
the optimisation process (where the distance be- 
tween every pair of codes is zero). 

The resulting code adopted by the population is 
a one-to-one mapping between sensor states and 
outputs, and any of the 24 possible one-to-one 
mappings is a global maximum (there are 4 sensor 
states and 4 possible outputs). However, it is still 
interesting to briefly analyse the possible paths to- 
wards a universal and optimal code. In Fig. 6, 
we show the distribution of the adopted codes by 
the agents of the population in a moment of the 
optimisation process where the average code sim- 
ilarity is /(A©; A©/) = 1.18276 bits. Here, the 
most popular code is the suboptimal code shown 
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in Fig. 6 (a). This results from the particular ini- 
tialised codes, driving the agents temporarily to- 
wards a suboptimal code. However, once any of 
the many-to-one codes becomes (nearly) univer- 
sally adopted, then any code’s deviation improv- 
ing code similarity will eventually drive the con- 
vention towards optimality. The fact that it does 
not need simultaneous changes in the code in- 
creases the likeliness of improving the code simi- 
larity. 


y i 

V2 
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Figure 6: Representation of the codes p(x\y) by 
a heat-map using inverse grayscale. For each 
evolved code, we output the number of agents 
adopting it. This code distribution was achieved 
with 25 agents in a well-mixed population. 

Spatially-structured population 

In another set-up, we assume the agents are struc- 
tured in a 5 x 5 grid, where p(6, O') = 1/105 if 0 
and 0' are neighbours or when 0 = 6'. After ran- 
domly initialising the codes, the performed opti- 
misation plateaued on an average code similarity 
of /(X©; X©/) = 1.13536 bits. As in the former 
scenario, here the optimal solution is also a uni- 
versal code with a one-to-one mapping. However, 
in this case, the result is not a universal code, as 
can be appreciated in Fig. 7. Spatially structure 
populations are sensitive to the initial codes and 
how codes are updated. 


X 1 X 2 X 3 X A X1X2X3X4 X1X2X3X4 X \X 2 X 3X 4 X \X 2 x 3X 4 
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Figure 7: 2-dimensional plot of code distance: red 
points are codes at the beginning of the optimisa- 
tion process; blue points are codes at the end of 
the optimisation process. 


The resulting code distribution among the popu- 
lation is shown in Fig. 8, with 8 different codes 
in the population. Different from the well-mixed 
population structure, in a spatially structured pop- 
ulation the pressure to agree on a code occurs 
only between neighbours. A consequence of this 
is that many local conventions are established 
within neighbourhoods, and once this situation is 
reached, to improve the total code similarity, some 
simultaneous changes to the agent’s codes would 
be needed. For instance, the code shown in Fig. 
8 (e) could increase the average similarity of the 
population if p(x 2 \yi) = 1, as it is in the rest of 
the codes. However, for this to happen (in this par- 
ticular case), at least two agents need to change 
their code simultaneously (otherwise the average 
similarity decreases), which makes the deviation 
from the resulting code distribution unlikely. 


X \X 2 X 3X4 X1X2X3X4 X1X2X3X4 X1X2X3X4 



(a) 4 (b) 9 (c) 2 (d) 2 



Figure 8: Representation of the codes p(x\y) by 
a heat-map using inverse grayscale. For each 
evolved code, we output the number of agents 
adopting it. This code distribution was achieved 
with 25 agents in a grid structure. 


Free structure 


For our last scenario, we let the structure evolve 
with the codes without any constraint. In this case, 
the resulting average code similarity is nearly op- 
timal, but the code is not necessarily universal. 
This is because, when the structure is not fixed, 
agents form roughly disconnected clusters of re- 
lated codes. In this process, the interaction prob- 
ability of agents with unrelated codes will vanish, 
decreasing the entropy of the population structure 
H(E) (see Fig. 9). However, once the clusters are 
formed, if it is not a single isolated agent (such 
that nobody perceives its output), then each clus- 
ter conform a universal code within itself. In the 
latter case, the entropy of the structure can in- 
crease if the agents within a cluster perceive the 
outputs of all other agents also within their clus- 
ters (periods where H(E) increases on in Fig. 9). 
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evaluations 

Figure 9: Evolution of the entropy of the popula- 
tion structure. 

This is exemplified by the code distribution and 
population structure we obtained (see Fig. 10). 



Figure 10: Each node in the graph corresponds to 
the code of an agent. There is a weighted edge 
between agent 6i and Oj if p(6i,6j) > 0 (which 
is the weight). The temperature colours on top 
of the nodes indicate the amount of environmen- 
tal information they would contribute to any agent 
perceiving only that agents output. 

Discussion 


We considered three different scenarios of code 
evolution: in the first one, all agents perceived the 
outputs of all other agents, including itself. We 
argued that two main stages of evolution can be 
recognised: in the first stage, a universal code is 
established, which can be optimal or not. If it is 
not optimal, then a second stage will achieve op- 
timality. The same result was obtained in (Vet- 
sigian et al., 2006), in a model of the evolution 
of the genetic code (represented as a probabilis- 
tic mapping between codons and amino acids), al- 
though universality and optimality were simulta- 
neously achieved. 


In the mentioned work, which developed further 
the ideas of (Woese, 2002, 2004), the authors 
argue that the universality of the genetic code 
is a consequence of early communal evolution, 
mediated by horizontal gene transfer (HGT) be- 
tween primitive cells. In this evolutionary pro- 
cess, they argue, larger communities will have ac- 
cess (through the exchange of genetic material) 
to more innovations, leading to faster evolution 
than smaller ones. Then, “it is not better ge- 
netic codes that give an advantage but more com- 
mon ones” (Vetsigian et al., 2006). Although their 
model does not explicitly show this property, it 
is captured in our model. We show that a more 
common, but not optimal code is widely adopted 
within a population (see Fig. 6). However, in our 
model, a code imposes itself as universal not be- 
cause it provides access to more innovations (in 
our model there is no “code exchange”, only the 
outputs are shared), but because the population 
structure forces the adoption of the most popular 
code. After this stage, further changes in the code 
of the agents eventually lead to optimality. 

In another related work, (Oudeyer, 2005) explored 
the origins of language in a scenario consisting 
of artificial agents with a coupled perception and 
production of speech sounds. Although this work 
is focused on plausible mechanisms for the ori- 
gin of language, it assumes the same similar- 
ity principle as we do (hearing a vocalisation in- 
creases the probability of producing similar vocal- 
isations), arriving to the same outcome (a univer- 
sal language, or code). 

Our second scenario, where the structure of the 
population is a grid, showed how establishing lo- 
cal conventions in early stages of evolution con- 
strains the outcome of the code distribution, since 
to reconcile different conventions, several simul- 
taneous changes are needed. On the other hand, 
in our third scenario, where we let the structure 
of the population change simultaneously with the 
codes themselves, such situations are avoided by 
“disconnecting” clusters with dissimilar conven- 
tions. This property enhances evolution, and can 
potentially lead to the adoption of several different 
conventions within an (increasingly fragmenting, 
or “speciating”) population. 

The evolution and establishment of conventional 
codes as defined by Barbieri could be interpreted, 
in the widest sense, as a form of cultural evo- 
lution. While communication between individ- 
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uals of a population opens up the possibility of 
“signal cheaters”, our model does not allow such 
behaviour, since the code producing the outputs 
functions, implicitly, as the interpreter of the per- 
ceived signals. 

Conclusion 

In the proposed model, we introduced a key as- 
sumption which allowed us to evolve, for some 
structures, universal and optimal codes. This as- 
sumption states that an agent cannot distinguish 
the sources of the outputs it perceives from other 
agents. Following from this, a universal code will 
necessary introduce semantics by relating sym- 
bols to environmental conditions (via the inter- 
nal states of the agent). Our model proposes an 
information-theoretic way of measuring the simi- 
larity within a population of codes. 

In this work, we proposed, as an evolutionary 
principle, that agents try to maximise their side 
information about the environment indirectly by 
maximising their mutual code similarity. This be- 
haviour produces several interesting outcomes in 
the code distribution of a structured population. 
Depending on the population structure, it cap- 
tures the evolution of a universal and optimal code 
(well-mixed population structure), while also the 
evolution of different codes organised in clusters 
(in a freely evolving structure), which allows the 
establishment of optimal as well as suboptimal 
conventions. 
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Abstract 

In the history of agent-based/ Alife simulations helping to better 
understand some unexpected social consequences emerging out 
of interactive individual behaviors, two models have become 
quite celebrated: the Schelling’ s segregation model and the 
Maynard-Smith’ s emergence of cooperation in an albeit very 
defective world. In this paper, we explore a simulation at the 
crossroad of these two models. We show how in a bi-color 
society in which individual can move according to their 
neighborhood “colored” composition (reminiscent of the 
original Schelling’ s model), one further way to favor 
cooperation is to encourage “communitarian” behavior i.e. 
allowing individual to move, compose clusters of similar color 
and evolve a cooperative behavior restricted to partners of the 
same color. In brief, our results not so surprisingly tend to show 
that communitarian cooperation and segregation evolve hand in 
hand. 

Introduction 

Despite or on account of its simplicity, the Schelling’ s 
segregation model (Schelling, 1978) has become quite a 
classic of the sociological literature. It surprisingly shows how 
even a weakly communitarian attitude can drive to a very 
segregated society. The simulation on a 2-D board goes as 
follows. Each agent has one out of two colors. It is located on 
one site and the board contains a small fraction of empty sites. 
The neighborhood is a Moore’s one. At each time step, an 
agent moves (and occupies a free location picked randomly) if 
more than two of its neighbors are of different color. The 
simulation shows (like in figure 1) how clusters of agents with 
same color rapidly percolate through the board despite a 
somewhat “tolerant” moving condition. 



Figure 1: Schelling’ s segregation simulation: the starting and the final 
boards. Clusters of same color agents emerge despite weak 
communitarian mles of movement. 


In another quite famous simulation (initially due to Maynard- 
Smith then further elaborated by Novak and many others - 
(Maynard-Smith, 1982; Novak, 2006; Novak et al., 1994)) 
based on the prisoner dilemma game, two types of interacting 
agents compete for occupying the full board: cooperators and 
defectors. The agents don’t move but switch their type in time 
in order to imitate their most successful neighbors. At each 
time step, first all agents play a prisoner dilemma game with 
all their neighbors and cumulate their fitness according to the 
rule of the game indicated below. 


Agent 1/Agent2 

Cooperator 

Defector 

Cooperator 

1,1 

0,1+x 

Defector 

l+x,0 

0,0 


As indicated in this gain matrix (and similar to the values 
tested by (Novak, 1994; 2006)), the pressure of “defection” as 
compared to the cooperative attitude depends on the value of 
“x”. Then, at each time step also, an agent i selected randomly 
changes its “type” and imitates its neighbor j according to the 
following probability: 

Pi->j= (fj ~fi)A F max - F min ) iff > f 

Where fj is the cumulated fitness of neighbor j , f the 
cumulated fitness of the agent to update and the denominator 
is based on the greatest and the lowest cumulated fitness of all 
agents. In agreement with results widely discussed in (Novak, 
2006), whereas not so surprisingly defection invades the 
world for x > 0.25 and cooperation for x < 0.05, a much more 
interesting phenomenon (like shown in figure 2) unfolds for 
intermediary defection such as for x=0.15. 



Figure 2: Maynard-Smith and Novak’s evolutionary game simulation: 
cluster of cooperators can survive while surrounded by defecting agents. 
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In this simulation, clusters of cooperators can still prevail 
while being besieged by defectors. The way cooperation can 
emerge in a world subject to a very defective pressure has 
attracted a huge attention these last years. As Novak 
synthetizes in (Novak, 2006), common to the many possible 
alternatives such as “spatial clustering” (the one studied in 
this paper), “tit-for-tat”, “social scale-free network”, “group 
selection”, always underlie the very intuitive idea that any 
possibility to make cooperators restrict their interaction with 
other similar cooperators favor their resistance to defection. 
For instance, both “tit-for-tat” and “spatial clustering” 
condemn defectors to reciprocate, the first in time and the 
second in space, and suppress them out. Reciprocation instead 
is much more advantageous for cooperators. 

In this paper, we explore a further interesting alternative road, 
somewhere in between Schelling and Maynard-Smith, in 
which the simulation allows agent of two colors to 
successively move and play the interactive game. Our 
experimental results show how agents, simultaneously 
“movers” and “cooperators”, can drive the world to both 
“segregate” and privilege a restricted form of “cooperation” 
with same color agents. The next chapter will describe the 
simulation in all details and the third one will present the 
experimental outcomes of this simulation. 

The simulation 

The following UML class and sequence diagrams are the best 
way to expose the different parts and the behavior of our 
simulator. In (Bersini, 2012), the same two UML diagrams 
(for a first and easy introduction to UML see (Fowler, 2003)) 
are exploited to respectively explain the Schelling and the 
Maynard- Smith/Novak simulations. Let’s first describe the 
various classes of the code as presented in the first diagram. 
The world is a toroidal two dimensional grid composed of 
sites. The neighborhood is the Moore’s one. Each agent is 
located on one site and some sites are left unoccupied. Each 
agent has one out of two colors. The agents can behave 
according to two main behavioral super classes: “Movement” 
and “Interaction”. The “Movement” cares for the Schelling’ s 
part of the model while the “Interaction” cares for the 
Maynard-Smith’ s part of it. Let’s first deal with the easy part: 
the movement behavior. Three sub-behaviors are possible. 



Figure 3.2: Sequence diagram of the simulation 

1. Movementl(stay): Paradoxically, this is the 

“immobile” behavior. The agent chooses not to 
move. 

2. Movement2\ The agent moves to a random free site if 

its neighborhood is composed of a majority of 
agents of its color (this is the “anti-communitarian” 
attitude). 

3. Movement 3 : The agent moves to a random free site if 

its neighborhood is composed of a minority of agent 
of its color (this is the communitarian attitude). 


+b3 



Figure 3.1 Class diagram of the model 


Notice that in the case the neighborhood is composed of an 
equal mix of colors, the agents can randomly decide to move 
or not. The two last behaviors (the real movements) receive a 
fitness penalty so that the “immobile” strategy is selectively 
always favored. 

Now let’s deal with the more subtle “interaction” part. Four 
sub-behaviors turn out to be possible, the most original being 
the last two. 

1. Interactionl : Cooperate with all agents. 

2. Interaction! : Defect with all agents. 

3. Interactions : Cooperate only with agents of the same 

color, defect with all others. 

4. Interaction 4\ Cooperate only with agents of a 

different color, defect with all others. 
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Obviously the most innovative part of the simulation with 
respect to the existing models resides in these last two 
behaviors, which allow a more restrictive form of interaction: 
a “communitarian” or an “anti-communitarian” attitude. The 
fitness values are exactly the same as for the simpler original 
case: cooperation award = 1, defection award= 1 + x, and a 
cooperator facing a defector gets 0. Again, the value of “x” 
will be varied in between 0 and 0.25 (between full defection 
and full cooperation) and again, as the next section will show, 
the most intriguing and interesting results are obtained for the 
intermediary range (for which cooperation hardly begins to 
emerge despite the strong pressure of defection). Seven sub- 
behaviors turn out to be possible but, at the end, every single 
agent behavior is composed of a pair of one “movement” and 
one “interaction” sub -behavior (out of twelve possible 
pairings). Any agent first moves then interact. 

The sequential unfolding of the whole simulation can be 
easily grasped out of the sequence diagram. First, the “world” 
class asks all agents to act. Then, each agent’s action consists 
in the succession of the two sub -behaviors: first the 
movement then the interaction. The true movements slightly 
negatively impact the fitness but the most important fitness 
contribution is due to the interaction between the agents, in 
agreement with the classical prisoner dilemma fitness table. 

Finally, the agents (while always keeping their color) adapt 
their type by imitating their most successful neighbors, 
following the same probability as explained above. When an 
agent adopts the behavior of its fittest neighbor, it copies both 
sub -behaviors: the movement and the interaction ones. 

The simulation is run for a given number of time steps, in 
general until an almost stable configuration (visually assessed) 
is reached. At the beginning of the simulation, the world is 
randomly filled with agents of the two colors. 

While Novak et al (1994), fascinated by the fractals and 
kaleidoscopes figures obtained by their simulations, have 
always tend to favor a deterministic (agents imitate their most 
successful neighbor) and synchronous form of evolutionary 
game simulation (all agents play the game then all agents 
imitate their neighbors), the simulation here adopts instead a 
stochastic and asynchronous form of updating. In (Bersini and 
Detours, 1994), it has definitely been advocated why this type 
of simulation and updating rule should always be preferred 
over the alternative one. Many irrelevant computational 
artifact effects are avoided but mainly, it is very hard to 
conceive natural objects which simultaneously update in time 
according to a precise central clock. 


Experimental results 

The experimental results of our simulation will be shown in 
two forms: first the final board then the evolution in time of 
the statistical distribution of all seven sub -behaviors among 
the agents. This second set of dynamical data testifies of the 
relative evolutionary fitness success of all sub-behaviors and 


is very reminiscent of the measure of evolutionary activities 
proposed in (Bedau and Packard, 1992). 
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Figure 4: The results in the case of a very cooperative world. 

The world remains well mixed and, without surprise, the two 
winning sub-behaviors are “movementl” (i.e. stay immobile) 
and “interaction 1” (cooperate with all). There is a very timid 
background activity of the other sub-behaviors that can 
explain the appearance of tiny local clusters (due to 
movement3 ) and “geometrical figures” (due to movement2). 
While the appearance of clusters is obvious to explain, it is 
equally easy to understand why the geometrical parallelizing 
of lines of same color agents is the best way to satisfy the 
anti-communitarian attitude (maximum of neighbors of 
different color). 


2) x = 0.30 (A strongly defective world) 

Again, with no big surprise, the winning sub-behavior is 
really “inter2” (defect with all). Both “movementl” and a bit 
of “movement2” (that justifies the appearance of the 
geometrical configuration) slightly manifest themselves. The 
reason why the “movement2 (i.e. the “anti-communitarian” 
displacement) prevails over the opposite one when general 
defection is the main outcome will be explained in the next 
paragraph. 
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Figure 5: the results in the case of a very defective world. 


3) x = 0.10 (An intermediary subtle world) 




Figure 6: The results in the case of an intermediary world 


Such as with the Novak’s inspiring original simulation, this 
intermediary strength of defection leads to the most 
interesting collective phenomena. Let’s discuss the main 
outcomes. First of all (and this is perhaps the most surprising 
and interesting effect), a look at the resulting board shows 
how the world has now become highly segregated. The agents 
have chosen to cluster according to their color, though no 
fitness pressure encourages them to behave so (even the 
contrary). Additionally, the selection of the most adaptive 
behaviors is much more fluctuating in time than in the 
previous case due to the continuous competition between 
defectors and cooperators. The two most successful sub- 
behaviors are “staying immobile” and “cooperate with all”, 
although the third one “defect with all” does not completely 
vanish. Indeed, such as with the original model (in the 
absence of any displacement), the intermediary value of the 
defection pressure leads to a mix of defection and cooperation 
where for the cooperators to survive they need to self -protect 
themselves by composing encapsulating clusters. 

However, one key difference with the two previous 
simulations is the presence of two other less successful but 
nevertheless surviving sub-behaviors: “move3” and “inter3” 
i.e. change location in the case of a too distinct neighborhood 
(the communitarian movement) and restrict your cooperative 
behavior only with agents of the same color (the 
communitarian cooperation). Moreover, their relative 
evolutionary importance seems to fluctuate in a very similar 
way tending to show that they might together characterize the 
same little ratio of agents. Such as with the Schelling’s 
original model, the fitness success of “move3” is obviously 
the key reason for the segregation to take place. If new 
simulations are run, but now in the presence of a fitness 
penalty for the move much more important, no segregation 
can take place, while in the case of a less penalized movement 
this segregation and the success of the “communitarian 
interaction” are even stronger. 

Can we intuitively explain what’s going on here and why such 
segregation occurs although no fitness gain is provided for it 
(since this movement is penalized). 

First, the main result of the Schelling’s model is that as a 
matter of fact only a small ratio of moving agents is enough 
for the world to become quite segregated. It is clearly the case 
here since few agents chose to move but with dramatic 
effects. But, why is it the pair “move3/inter3” that takes the 
lead and not the alternative pair “move2/inter4” (i.e. the anti- 
communitarian attitude)? Why the final spatial configuration 
is filled with clusters and not with geometrical figures? If any 
agent decides to cooperate only with distinct agents, it is quite 
simple to understand why its cumulative fitness will be lower 
than in the communitarian case. Simply, the number of such 
partners to cooperate with will always be lower in a not 
segregated world. In other words, a mixed population offers 
less fitness gain opportunity for “anti-communitarian 
cooperators” than a very segregated world offers for 
“communitarian cooperators”. When room is left for them to 
compete, the pairing “move3/inter3” is much more likely to 
defeat the pairing “move2/inter4”. 
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This same reasoning equally justifies the appearance of the 
geometrical figures and the relative success of the anti- 
communitarian attitude in a very defective world (the previous 
result). This spatial configuration restricts the number of 
partners each agent can cooperate or defect with in the case of 
the interaction rules “inter3” and “inter4”. For a defector, it is 
better to defect with less than more (while for a cooperator it 
is better to cooperate with more than less). Then, one can 
understand the relative success of the anti-communitarian 
behavior in a defective world and the relative success of the 
communitarian attitude as soon as room is left for any form of 
“reciprocal cooperation”. 

Figure 7 shows the relative importance of the two movements 
(communitarian and anti-communitarian) for varying degree 
of the value 1+x. One can see the initial gradual growing in 
importance of the communitarian movement as long as 
cooperation pays and the inversion taking place as soon as the 
general defective behavior takes the lead (at x = 0.20). 



Figure 7: Relative evolutionary success of the anti -communitarian and the 
communitarian movements (“mov2” and “mov3” above) 

The main original result of merging the displacement and 
grouping strategy of Schelling together with the 
cooperative/defective evolution of Maynard-Smith/Novak is 
to facilitate a new route for cooperation favorable to agents 
which chose to restrict their cooperative attitude to others 
sharing their same identity. 

Conclusions 

In a fierce attack against Darwin’s natural selection, two 
philosophers (Fodor and Piattelli-Palmarini, 2006) deny to the 
classical theory the possibility to distinguish between a trait 
that has been selectively favored (the heart as a pump) and 
one that, just by chance, comes together with the previous 
one. This other trait, although successfully surviving in time, 
will have never been selected for (e.g. the heart makes noise). 
Although these attacks have been intensively countered and 
the book been strongly criticized, it might nonetheless be still 
valuable to singularize adapted but not per force adaptive 
traits. 

In the model just described, what our simulation results tend 
to show is that the “segregation behavior” just evolves as a 
kind of “free-rider” (to re-use the two philosophers 


terminology) of the “communitarian attitude”. This 
segregating behavior does not appear to be really selected for 
(since its fitness is even negative) but benefits of the high 
fitness of the interactive behavior it positively correlates with. 

The communitarian attitude is obviously well known to be a 
definitive very salient trait of human nature. While the 
Schelling’ s model never really justified why even this very 
tolerant regrouping would occur, the simulation discussed in 
this paper shows that the cooperative gain and the increase in 
cooperative opportunities (against the prisoner dilemma 
defective trap) might be the real pressure force that encourage 
people to assemble according to some distinctive traits (color, 
religion, social classes, ....). 
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Extended Abstract 


Hierarchy among social animals is ubiquitous, and affects 
the social structures of gregarious species not only by inter- 
action among species within the population, but also through 
other social forces such as mating, nesting location, amount 
and the quality of food they receive, or reproductive success. 
Since T. Schjelderup-Ebbe developed the structural defini- 
tion of dominance and hierarchy in 1922 (see, e.g., Drews 
(1993)), different aspects of this social behavior have been 
addressed. However, exactly how hierarchies can emerge 
and be maintained among social species is still a conundrum. 
To investigate this issue, here we analyze a population of au- 
tonomous agents (’’animates”) through the course of evolu- 
tion. The results of our experiments demonstrate the impor- 
tance of memory and brain plasticity for the emergence of 
hierarchy and dominance behavior. 

Living in groups has many advantages over living 
alone. Strength in numbers (Brown, 1996), division of la- 
bor (Goldsby et al., 20 10), collective hunting (Alexander, 
1974), protection via swarming (Olson et al., 2013) are only 
some of those advantages justifying the evolutionary advan- 
tage groups have over solitary living individuals. It has often 
been remarked that living in groups requires a higher level of 
organisation than the solitary mode, and provides the driving 
force for the evolution of more complex cognitive systems 
in social animals (Ashforth and Mael, 1989). In many cases, 
hierarchies are used to organize the group, with dominant 
animals leading and submissive animals falling in line (for 
a definition of hierarchy see (Drews, 1993)). While social 
insects like bees or ants solve this organization problem by 
literally making different organisms (such as queens) to re- 
produce and workers to perform the labor (Robinson et al., 
2008), mammals usually establish their hierarchy using phe- 
notypic traits like strength, aggression, or age (Alexander, 
1974; Gauthreaux Jr, 1978). In addition, such hierarchies 
are usually robust to noise and damage. For example, in 
case those traits change (or animals die) the submissive an- 
imals can become dominant or else animals can reorganize 
the hierarchy altogether. The ability to robustly reorganize 
hierarchies requires animals to potentially take on every rank 
or role in the hierarchy. Here we evolve the capacity to form 
hierarchies spontaneously (and to reorganize them on the 
fly) in groups of animats that can communicate on multi- 
ple levels (visually, as well as via signalling) with the goal 
of creating robust collaborative groups. Our animats are con- 


trolled by evolvable Markov Gate networks (MGN) (Edlund 
et al., 201 1). Each gate in an MGN is an arbitrary probabilis- 
tic (or sometimes deterministic) logic gate, whose function 
is determined by a set of evolvable probabilities. Here, we 
introduce in addition gates that can perform simple stack, 
threshold, counting, and temporal buffering tasks. These 
MGNs were embodied in a virtual robot (animat) roaming 
a 2d plane. Animats can turn 90 degrees left and right, move 
forward, wait, as well as signal a single bit. Sensors allow 
them to see objects in front of them, the direction it is facing, 
and to listen to the signals of other animats in their group. 
Besides these sensors, each animat can use 32 internal bits 
for computation. We evolve a population of 100 animats 

M wall 
[~| door 

I I empty 
> agent 

Figure 1: Layout of the test environment (arena). Red triangles: 
animats. Walls are in dark gray and the door in light gray. The rest 
of the room is empty (white). 

using a classic Genetic Algorithm for 100,000 generations. 
Animats establish a hierarchy spontaneously by choosing an 
order they first leave the room. When placed in the same 
room in subsequent trials, they must leave it in the same ex- 
act order. However, these decisions must be made by agents 
with the same exact brain, that is, the different roles cannot 
be taken on genetically: they have to be made using infor- 
mation that the agents leave in the arena. The fitness of an 
animat’s genes is determined each by placing four identical 
copies (clones) of the animat with random orientations in a 
rectangular room that is enclosed by a wall with a large door 
on one side of the room (see figure 1). Every time an agent 
leaves the room by moving through the door, it is removed 
from the simulation. After the agents have established the 
hierarchy via the first trial, they are put back randomly to 
the start locations with random orientations, and accumulate 
fitness if they leave the room in the same exact order as dic- 
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tated by the hierarchy in the subsequent 19 trials. Based on 
the given information, we can write the fitness function as: 


1 


20 x 4 


N 


J2J2 5 ^ 


i = 2 3 = 1 


( 1 ) 


where N < 20 is the trail number, Vij is the label of j th 
robot in the i th round of task, v\j is the label of j th agent 
the first time agents leave the room, and J(.) is Dirac’s delta 
function. Each test is repeated four times for each animat, 
where the brains are completely reset so that the first order 
of exits will be random in each test. At the end of each 
evolutionary experiment, we reconstruct the line of descent 
(LOD) (Lenski et al., 2003). To test which method of com- 
munication was used to establish the order, we re-evaluate 
the fitness of each agent on the LOD while impeding vision, 
signalling (or both) by blocking the sensors. The evolution- 
ary experiment was repeated 100 times, and only 11 out of 
those 100 (from now on called best) evolved a population 
with a best fitness higher than 0.825 (arbitrary cutoff pro- 
portional to getting seven out of eight ranks right), while the 
average final fitness over all 100 experiments is about 0.625 
(Hintze, 2014). This suggests that the task is rather hard to 
evolve. We find a significant loss in fitness when making 



Figure 2: Average fitness (W) on the line of decent over 100.000 generations for all 100 
replicates in blue. Fitness for the same hots when they were invisible to each other in green, when 
they were unable to use their communication channel in red, and when both senses were impaired in 
light blue. 



20000 40000 60000 80000 100000 

generations 

Figure 3: Average success to get individual ranks correct (S) on the line of decent for those 
eleven best bots. Success that the rank is correct for the first bot in blue, for the second bot in green, 
for the third bot in red, and for the last bot leaving the room in light blue. In black the standard error. 


bots invisible to each other (see figure:2 green), and almost 
no additional loss in fitness when we block the communica- 
tion channel (see figure:2 red), indicating that the communi- 
cation channel is of no important in organizing the hierarchy, 
and vision alone suffices. It has been argued that the forma- 
tion of hierarchies requires organisms to evolve submission 


first (Alexander (1974)). While in our experiment it is not 
obvious if bots leaving the room early are dominant over 
those that leave the room later or the other way around, we 
find that bots evolve to wait first. When testing the 1 1 best 
bots, we find a much better success rate for the last bot leav- 
ing the room early on in evolution (see figure: 3), than on all 
other ranks. Only later in evolution the other ranks catch up. 
We showed that one can evolve virtual clonal bots to form 
a hierarchy and maintain it over an extensive period. In- 
stead of having distinct properties, these bots were identical 
and needed to establish an internal representation of a rank 
through memory and communication. Even though this is a 
very simplistic environment, we think that this is an impor- 
tant stepping stone towards autonomous self organisation in 
virtual bots with implications to embedded systems. In the 
future we plan on studying the robustness of these systems, 
and how different reward or selection schemes (individual 
vs. group level selection) effect the formation of hierarchies. 
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Abstract 

The organisation of living systems is neither random nor reg- 
ular, but tends to exhibit complex structure in the form of 
clustering and modularity. Here, we present a very sim- 
ple model that generates random networks with spontaneous 
community structure reminiscent of living systems, particu- 
larly those involving social interaction. We extend the well- 
known random geometric graph model, in which spatially 
embedded networks are constructed subject to a constraint on 
edge length, in order to capture two key additional features of 
organic social networks. First, relationships that span longer 
distances are more costly to maintain. Conversely, relation- 
ships between nodes that share neighbours may be less costly 
to maintain due to social synergy. The resulting networks 
have several properties in common with those of organic so- 
cial networks. We demonstrate that the model generates non- 
trivial community structure and that, unlike for random geo- 
metric graphs, densely connected communities do not simply 
arise as a consequence of an initial locational advantage. 

Introduction 

The structure of living systems is neither random (where ev- 
ery system element interacts with a random sub- set of other 
elements) nor regular (where elements interact with neigh- 
bours on a lattice). Instead, such systems tend to exhibit 
complex structure typically featuring clustering and modu- 
larity. No doubt much of the detail of this structure arises 
for reasons that are specific and idiosyncratic to each case. 
However, self-organisation in simple systems suggests that 
some characteristic structure may be relatively generic and 
may arise as a result of fairly simple factors — indeed this 
type of self- structuring may serve as an important founda- 
tion for subsequent evolution and development (e.g., Boerli- 
jst and Hogeweg, 1991; Di Paolo, 2000). 

Here we pursue this idea in the context of a social net- 
work model (see Toivonen et al., 2009, for an overview of 
such models). We demonstrate that simple constraints on 
random network formation due to spatial embedding, lim- 
ited energy, and the influence of social synergy can generate 
structures that exhibit key features of social networks: high 
clustering, right-skewed degree distribution, positive degree 
assortativity, and strong community structure. 


The article is organized as follows. In the next section 
we give a brief introduction to random geometric graphs, in- 
cluding an energy constrained variant of this network class. 
Subsequently, we present the REDS model, an extension 
to the energy-constrained random geometric graph that al- 
lows for social synergy to mitigate the costs of maintaining 
inter-node relationships. The following section presents and 
discusses the main numerical results, demonstrating that the 
new model is capable of generating networks that share key 
properties with real-world social networks. The paper con- 
cludes with a summary of the key findings. 

Social and Spatial Network Models 

Most studies of complex networks, including social net- 
works, consider relational networks where physical dis- 
tances between nodes are not represented. However, most 
systems, including social, biological and environmental net- 
works, are embedded in Euclidean space (see Barthelemy, 
2011, for a recent review of the field). While relational so- 
cial network models are important and have been studied 
in depth (see, e.g., Vazquez, 2003; Catanzaro et al., 2004; 
Toivonen et al., 2006; Kumpula et al., 2007), their spa- 
tial aspects are less well explored (but see Boguna et al., 
2004; Wong et al., 2006; Serrano et al., 2008; zu Erbach- 
Schoenberg et al., 2014, for some recent attempts). 

The canonical spatial network model is the Random Geo- 
metric Graph (RGG). We shall use this simple model as the 
foundation for the work presented here. A RGG is obtained 
when points located in a plane are connected according to 
a geometric rule, e.g., connect all pairs of nodes separated 
by less than a threshold distance, R. There is an extensive 
mathematical literature on random geometric graphs, par- 
ticularly in the context of continuum percolation (Dali and 
Christensen, 2002; Penrose, 2003; Barthelemy, 2011). 

In order to generate an 7V-node RGG with distance thresh- 
old, R , distribute N nodes uniformly at random in the unit 
space, 9 gM 2 , and add an edge between every pair of nodes 
separated by a distance r < R, using the standard Euclidean 
metric on M 2 . Furthermore, unless otherwise noted, here we 
shall assume that the unit space, U, is the square [0, l] 2 with 
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cyclic boundary conditions (i.e., a toms). 

Several RGG variants exist. For example, the Manhat- 
tan distance is sometimes used to model mobility networks 
(Glauche et al., 2003). The general properties of these net- 
works are very close to those employing the more common 
Euclidean distance, which are the ones we describe here. 

The average degree, k, of a RGG can be easily estimated 
as k = pV, where p = TV is the node density, i.e., the num- 
ber of nodes per unit space, and V is the neighborhood area. 
In this case k = NttR 2 . The degree distribution of RGGs 
with a sufficiently large number of nodes can be estimated 
by the Poisson distribution with parameter A = k (Dali and 
Christensen, 2002). 

For large N , the clustering coefficient of a RGG (i.e., 
the average over all individual node’s clustering coefficients, 
Newman, 2010) tends to 1 - ^ ~ 0.5865 for all 2- 
dimensional RGGs in the Euclidean space (Dali and Chris- 
tensen, 2002). This important result depends on the particu- 
lar construction of RGGs. The average clustering coefficient 
tends to the ratio of the average shared neighborhood area of 
two connected nodes to the whole neighborhood area. It is 
clear that changing the radius, R , does not alter this value. 

RGGs exhibit positive assortativity, i.e., there is a positive 
correlation between the degree of pairs of connected nodes 
(Boccaletti et al., 2006). Antonioni and Tomassini (2012) 
demonstrate that the assortativity of any d-dimensional RGG 
tends to the value of its average clustering coefficient (a sim- 
ilar result was presented by Barnett et al., 2007, for spatial 
networks more generally). Many more properties of RGGs 
are derived by Penrose (2003). 

Energy constrained RGGs (Antonioni et al., 2013, here- 
after EC-RGGs) are an extension to the standard RGG 
model where each of a node’s connections costs an amount 
of energy equivalent to its Euclidean length. In addition 
to the standard constraint that each edge cannot cost more 
than R, the total cost of an individual node’s edges may not 
exceed some finite threshold value, E. Networks are con- 
structed by assigning legal edges at random until no more 
edges can be afforded. For large E , EC-RGGs tend to be- 
come equivalent to RGGs, saturating such that all edges of 
length less than R are present in the graph. Where both 
E and R are large, complete graphs are obtained. How- 
ever, where both E and R are limiting factors, EC-RGG 
graphs exhibit a range of clustering and (positive) assorta- 
tivity values (unlike RGGs). However, neither RGGs nor 
EC-RGGs exhibit the skewed degree distributions and com- 
munity structure that are characteristic of social networks. 

The REDS Model 

The REDS model builds on the RGG and EC-RGG mod- 
els by including and parameterising the positive influence of 
shared network neighbours on the cost of maintaining rela- 
tionships (see Fig. 1). The intuitions here are that (i) there 
is a limit to the distance over which a relationship can be 



Figure 1 : Nodes (dots) may become linked by edges (solid 
lines) only if (i) they fall within each other’s social reach 
(circles), excluding the possibility of edges AD and BD, 
and (ii) they can afford to. The cost of edge AB increases 
with the distance between A and B , but may be reduced by 
the presence of any shared neighbours of A and B, e.g., C. 


maintained, (ii) relationships between nodes vary in terms 
of cost, (iii) longer distance relationships cost proportion- 
ately more than shorter distance relationships, and (iv) re- 
lationships with individuals that are themselves connected 
together may be cheaper to maintain. 

This last intuition is exemplified as follows. If I have two 
friends that know each other, in order to keep my relation- 
ship with each of them alive I don’t have to physically visit 
or interact with each of them to the same extent that I would 
have to in order to maintain two unconnected friends. Direct 
interaction with one friend effectively involves an element 
of indirect interaction with friends that we share in common 
through gossip, chance encounters, group gatherings, etc. In 
more general terms, this is a local network effect that rep- 
resents the potential for synergetic or catalytic interactions 
between the system elements. 

The REDS model thus comprises four components: 

1. Reach: an undirected edge, ij, between a pair of nodes, 
i and j, may only exist if the Euclidean distance between 
them, Dij, is less than their “social reach”, R. 

2. Energy: each node, i, has a finite quantity of “social en- 
ergy”, E , that may be spent on maintaining its edges. 

3. Distance: the cost, Cij, of edge ij is proportionate to the 
Euclidean “social distance”, D^, between i and j. 

4. Synergy: the cost, c^, of edge ij varies inversely with 
the number of network neighbours that i and j share, kij . 
This effect is parameterised using 0 < S < 1. 

More explicitly, the cost of each edge is calculated as: 

Dij 

Cij 1 + Skij ’ 
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where kij , the number of neighbours shared by i and j, 
is the cardinality of the intersection between the set of i’s 
neighbours and the set of j’s neighbours. 

Thus, when 5 = 0 the model reduces to the energy con- 
strained RGG model, with Cij = D^. However, where 
0 < 5 < 1, the model incorporates a local network effect 
that reduces the cost of edges between nodes that have net- 
work neighbours in common. Where 5 = 0 each relation- 
ship must be maintained independently, whereas for posi- 
tive 5, while maintaining each relationship always involves 
a non-zero cost, these costs are lower for relationships that 
involve nodes with shared neighbours. For example, when 
two friends meet they may discuss or interact with common 
friends, reinforcing those relationships at a cost less than that 
of visiting or interacting with all neighbours individually. 

The construction process to build an 7V-node REDS net- 
work with social reach R , social energy E , and social syn- 
ergy S can be summarized as follows: 

1 . A population of N nodes are distributed uniformly at ran- 
dom in the unit square HgM 2 . Each node, i, is allocated 
the same initial energy, Ei = E. 

2. A node i is picked uniformly at random from the popula- 
tion, and a second node j is chosen uniformly at random 
from the set of nodes for which the Euclidean distance 
Dij < R. 

3. An undirected edge between i and j is created only if 

both nodes have sufficient energy to afford the new set 
of neighbours that would result. For i, this condition is 
met if Ei > x c tx ° » where c +ZJ denotes the cost of an 

edge in the updated graph including the new edge ij, and 
x are the neighbours of i in this updated graph. The same 
condition must hold for j, mutatis mutandis. 

4. Steps 2 and 3 are repeated until no more edges can be 
created according to the linking rule. 

The maximum cost that a node, i, may need to pay in 
order to maintain its k edges occurs when either 5 = 0 (no 
synergy) or none of i’s neighbours are connected to each 
other, i.e., for each neighbour, j , of i, = 0. In such a 
case, the total cost to i is J2j Dij which is the sum of all the 
distances from i to its neighbours. This is appropriate, since 
the worst case scenario is that a node must pay to maintain 
each of its relationships independently. 

The minimum cost that a node, i, may need to pay in or- 
der to maintain its k neighbours occurs for scenarios where 
5=1 and where i’s neighbours form a perfect clique, i.e., 
for each neighbour, j , of i, k^ = k — 1. In such a case, 
the total cost to i is J2j i+k-i = \ 2 j Dij which is the 
average distance from i to one of its k neighbours. This is 
appropriate, since perfect synergy (maximum 5) should not 
reduce the cost of a set of neighbours to less than the cost of 
maintaining a relationship with one of them. 


Notice that edges are undirected and edge costs are sym- 
metric, with = Cji. However, it may be the case that 
while i can afford a potential new edge, ij, the same edge 
is not affordable for j as a result of i and j having differ- 
ing existing edge costs that result in j not having enough 
remaining energy. Such an edge would not be added to the 
network, since both of the nodes must be able to afford a new 
edge connecting them, Notice also that (for 5 > 0) as edges 
are added to a network, the cost of both existing network 
edges and potential new edges may change as a consequence 
of the creation of new shared neighbours. Thus, even if the 
number of edges in a graph increases monotonically during 
construction, the amount of residual energy available to in- 
dividual nodes (and to the network itself) may sometimes 
increase (although no node ever has access to more than its 
initial allocation of energy Ei). Thus, unlike both RGGs and 
EC-RGGs. the construction of a REDS network may be path 
dependent. 

Results 

Figure 2 shows three example networks generated by the 
REDS model: no synergy (top), high synergy (middle), and 
no synergy compensated for with increased energy (bottom). 
All three graphs share the same value of TV = 10 3 and 
R = 0.1, and all exhibit some clustering (the presence of 
triangle motifs in the network), positive assortativity (high- 
degree nodes tend to be directly connected to other high- 
degree nodes at a greater than chance frequency) and com- 
munity structure (sets of nodes exist, within which pairs of 
nodes are more likely to be connected to each other than to 
nodes outside the set). 

The no- synergy network (Fig. 2-Top) is sparsely con- 
nected and lacks distinctive community structure, whereas 
a network of equivalent energy but increased social syn- 
ergy (Fig. 2 -Middle) has (i) increased mean degree, because 
social synergy ensures that some edges become cheaper to 
maintain, and (ii) stronger community structure, because so- 
cial synergy ensures that adding edges during network con- 
struction tends to reduce the cost of nearby edges involving 
the same nodes, rather than edges in general. A network 
with no social synergy but increased energy (Fig. 2 -Bottom) 
is capable of achieving the same mean degree as the high- 
synergy network, but does not achieve its high clustering, 
assortativity and heterogeneous community structure. 

Figure 3 presents a more comprehensive picture of how 
the mean degree, mean clustering and assortativity of REDS 
networks vary with model parameters. Each heat map evi- 
dences two sharply defined regimes in the 5 x E plane of 
the model’s parameter space 1 : the “saturated” regime and 
the “sparse” regime. 

! We hold N and R constant since they can be thought of as 
defining a “scale” for the model in terms of node density, N , and 
the average distance between potential neighbours, 25/3. 
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Figure 2: Example REDS networks (N = 10 3 , R = 0.1). 
Red nodes have higher degree; red edges have higher cost 
and blue edges lower cost. Top (S = 0, E = 0.15): no syn- 
ergy results in a sparse ( k = 3) graph with modest clustering 
(0.1) and assortativity (0.33). Middle (S = 1, E = 0.15): 
maximum synergy results in a dense graph ( k = 12) with 
stronger clustering (0.5) and assortativity (0.65), and evi- 
dent community structure. Bottom (S = 0, E = 0.9): no 
synergy, but sufficient energy to match the middle graph’s 
density ( k = 13.7), results in lower clustering (0.34) and 
assortativity (0.16) and less evident community structure. 
(Nb. For illustrative clarity, networks were constructed on 
a bounded unit square, here, rather than a torus.) 



Figure 3: Mean degree (top), clustering coefficient (middle) 
and assortativity (bottom) for REDS networks (N = 10 4 , 
R = 0.05). Each cell averages 10 independent networks. 
Mean degree is normalized w.r.t. kmax = NttR 2 (^ 78.54, 
the mean degree for a RGG where N = 10 4 and R = 0.05). 
Clustering is calculated as the mean node clustering coef- 
ficient. For large E and/or S, a distinct “saturated” regime 
exists where degree ^ 78.54, clustering ~ 0.5865 and assor- 
tativity also ~ 0.5865 (i.e., the values predicted for RGGs of 
equivalent density by Dali and Christensen, 2002; Antonioni 
and Tomassini, 2012). Outside this regime, degree and clus- 
tering are somewhat lower, while assortativity varies consid- 
erably with S and E. (For E = 0, the empty graph obtains.) 
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The saturated regime is characterised by high E and high 
5 and is associated with REDS networks that are equivalent 
to saturated RGGs. This regime corresponds to scenarios in 
which each node starts with enough energy to accumulate 
connections to all of the k = NttR 2 nodes that lie within 
its social reach. This threshold value for E is high when 
5 = 0, because each edge must be paid for independently, 
but it decreases rapidly as 5 increases, since synergy reduces 
the energy that must be spent on edges that close triangles. 

Where synergy is minimal (5 = 0), the total cost incurred 
by a node, i, when connecting to all of the k nodes within 
its social reach is ^ Dij Vj : < R. Since the mean 

distance to a neighbour is just 2R/3, the boundary between 
the two regimes is E = 2NttR 3 /3 for 5 = 0 2.61 for 

the scenarios plotted in Fig. 3). Where synergy is maximal 
(5 = 1), each node still requires some non-zero amount 
of energy in order to connect to all of the nodes within its 
social reach. In such a scenario, if a node, i, were able to 
form a perfect clique with all of the nodes within its social 
reach, the total cost of i’s edges would be equal to ^ D 
Vj : < R , i.e., the average distance to a node within its 

social reach, or 2R/3 (0.033 for the cases plotted in Fig. 3). 

However, this value is a lower bound that cannot be 
reached in practice. First, during the network construction 
process, before a node can come to be part of minimally ex- 
pensive clique it must first be part of an incomplete clique 
that is necessarily more expensive. Therefore, nodes must 
have access to more energy than is required by the lower 
bound calculation considered above. It is also the case that 
the order in which nodes accumulate edges will tend to im- 
pact on the extent to which they can achieve a maximal fi- 
nal degree. Second, spatial constraints ensure that a node 
cannot form a perfect clique with every node within its so- 
cial reach since some of these nodes will be separated by a 
distance greater than R and therefore cannot themselves be- 
come neighbours. Consequently, for networks where 5=1, 
the regime boundary will tend to occur at E > 2R/3. 

The saturated regime transitions sharply to a “sparse” 
regime within which REDS networks are very different from 
RGG networks. For very low values of E and/or 5 these 
networks become fragmented, with nodes unable to afford 
to maintain more than a few neighbours. However, with 
moderate values of 5 and E (below the regime threshold), 
we find networks that, although sparsely connected by com- 
parison with RGGs, still exhibit significant clustering and a 
wide range of positive assortativity values, including values 
that are significantly higher than those of RGGs. This high 
assortativity indicates the presence of dense pockets of high- 
degree nodes separated by a hinterland of low-degree nodes 
connected together (e.g., Fig. 2 -Middle). 

Moreover, these sparse-regime networks exhibit degree 
distributions that are very different from the Poisson dis- 
tributions characteristic of RGGs in the saturated regime 
(see Fig. 4). Sparse-regime networks tend to exhibit degree 


distributions that are more sharply peaked than a Poisson 
and (for some values of 5 and E) significantly more pos- 
itively skewed. Interestingly, at and around the boundary 
between the two regimes, we see degree distributions that 
are a super-position of the individual distributions associ- 
ated with each regime, suggesting that while some parts of 
the network have managed to achieve RGG-like configura- 
tion, others have not been able to do so. 

More generally, it is instructive to ask: to what extent does 
a node’s final status within the network depend on its initial 
location in the spatial distribution? Although the distribution 
of nodes is uniform random, there will necessarily be some 
variation in the local conditions that each node experiences. 
Some nodes will have access to more or less potential neigh- 
bours within their social reach, R. It might be expected that 
nodes that are initially disadvantaged by being located in a 
more sparsely populated patch of space could tend to end up 
with fewer neighbours in the final graph. Might this effect be 
responsible for the patches of densely interconnected nodes 
separated by “hinterland” regions of relatively sparsely con- 
nected nodes in some networks? 

Figure 5 goes some way towards answering this question 
by plotting, for the same range of REDS networks displayed 
in Fig. 4, the final degree achieved by network nodes against 
the maximum degree that the nodes would have achieved 
had they been able to connect to every node within their so- 
cial reach. This figure again reflects the two regimes that we 
have seen in previous figures. In the saturated regime, the 
RGG-like networks necessarily exhibit a strong identity re- 
lationship between the degree that a node achieves and the 
maximum degree that it could achieve given the availability 
of potential neighbours within its reach. 

However, for networks within the sparse regime, the rela- 
tionship between potential degree and actual realised degree 
is very different. Node degree here is obviously lower in 
general, but it is also not predicted by the number of poten- 
tial neighbours within reach. Whether a node is advantaged 
or disadvantaged by the number of neighbours available at 
the location in which they are placed has little to do with 
the degree that they ultimately attain. Indeed, for moder- 
ate E and 5 within this regime (where degree distributions 
are wider due to the availability of energy and the relative 
cheapness of some triangle-closing edges) having an aver- 
age starting location might be most beneficial (e.g., 5 = 0.5, 
E = 0.09). Again, as with previous figures, we see an in- 
teresting hybrid effect at the regime boundary. For instance, 
where 5 = 0.75 and E = 0.09, a large sub-population of 
nodes exhibit a (slightly depressed) RGG-like distribution, 
while the remaining nodes are distributed as per a regular 
sparse regime network. This effect is even more pronounced 
for 5 = 1 and E = 0.09. Again, such scatterplots can be 
interpreted in terms of hybrid networks within which some 
spatial regions are close to achieving RGG-like configura- 
tions, but other regions are not. 
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Figure 4: Degree distributions for REDS networks (N = 10 4 , R = 0.05). Sub-plot axes represent node degree: 0 < k < 100; 
y - axes represent the number of nodes with that degree: 0 < p(k) < 4000. Two distinctive regimes exist: the “saturated” 
distribution is Poisson with A = & ma;E ~ 78.54; the “sparse” distribution is sharply peaked and can be positively skewed. At 
the boundary between the regimes, hybrid multi-modal distributions can be observed, e.g., for S = 1.0, E = 0.09. 



Figure 5: Scatterplots of realised degree (y) against maximum potential degree (x) for REDS networks (N = 10 4 , R = 0.05). 
Sub-plot x-axes represent maximum potential node degree: 50 < n < 110; 7/-axes represent actual realised node degree: 
0 < k < 110. (A small quantity of jitter noise (< 5%) has been added to better indicate density where many datapoints 
have identical locations.) Again, two distinctive regimes exist: the “saturated” distribution ranges along the line y = x (the 
upper bound on node degree) with maximum degree predicting realised degree; the “sparse” distribution shows little effect of 
potential degree on realised degree. Again, hybrid distributions can be observed at the boundary between the regimes, e.g., for 
S= 1.0, E = 0.09. 
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Figure 6: Community structure projections for two REDS networks with differing synergy but similar degree (N = 10 4 , 
R = 0.05, k ~ 13.5). Left (S = 1.0, E = 0.065): High synergy results in many (49) sharply defined communities (average 
clustering coefficient = 0.38, modularity = 0.95). Right (S = 0.1, E = 0.3): Low synergy results in fewer (24) less- 
well defined communities (average clustering coefficient = 0.2, modularity = 0.865). Nodes are coloured by community 
membership. Each layout relocates nodes to reflect their network relationships rather than their original co-ordinates. The 
OpenOrd algorithm was used for visual representation (Martin et al., 2011). Modularity was calculated using the fast unfolding 
algorithm due to Blondel et al. (2008). (Nb. For illustrative clarity, networks were constructed on a bounded unit square, here, 
rather than a torus.) 


Figure 6 depicts two REDS networks non-spatially in 
order to reveal the community structure that they exhibit. 
Each network is projected onto the 2-d plane in such a way 
as to reflect its relational, rather than spatial, organisation. 
Modularity analysis was carried out using the algorithm due 
to Blondel et al. (2008). By colouring the nodes accord- 
ing to which community they are assigned, we can get a 
sense of the effect of social synergy on community structure. 
Whereas the high- synergy network presents a large number 
of distinct and well-separated communities, the low-synergy 
network (despite having the same average degree and same 
spatial distribution of nodes) presents less community struc- 
ture with fewer resolved communities and more interaction 
between them. This is consistent with the results presented 
above, since in the absence of social synergy the uniform 
distribution of nodes tends to generate an undifferentiated 
blanket of connectivity, whereas in the presence of social 
synergy genuine community structure arises and organises 
in a way that is constrained by distance and energy, but tends 
to transcend the original spatial layout of the nodes. 

Discussion 

In the previous section we were able to demonstrate that the 
number of potential neighbours within a node’s reach was 
not a predictor of its eventual degree for networks within 
the sparse regime. However, we did not demonstrate what 
property or properties of a node did predict this outcome of 
the network construction process. 


It is likely (although yet to be confirmed) that, in the 
sparse regime where S > 0, whether a node achieves a high 
or low degree during network construction is determined by 
the first few edges that are allocated in its locale, rather than 
the number of potential neighbours within its reach. Nodes 
that are lucky enough to be assigned edges early in the con- 
struction process will enjoy the same kind of rich-get-richer 
advantage that is enjoyed by nodes that arrive early during 
a process of preferential attachment (Barabasi and Albert, 
1999). While preferential attachment explicitly biases net- 
work growth in favour of well-connected nodes through its 
global choice mechanism, the current model achieves some- 
thing similar by encouraging clique-ish sub-graphs to form 
around focal nodes with higher than average local clustering. 

It is also likely (although yet to be confirmed) that nodes 
that connect initially to relatively near-by neighbours (rather 
than other affordable neighbours that are more distant but 
still within reach) are advantaged during the construction 
process. Expending energy on connecting with a relatively 
near-by node means more energy remains to be spent on a 
new neighbour, and also increases the chance that such a 
new neighbour can (afford to) close a triangle with you and 
your first near-by neighbour. 

In order to explore this issue, and to better characterise the 
saturated/sparse regime boundary, it may be useful to con- 
sider a “greedy” version of the model in which, rather than 
picking a random affordable edge, nodes select the cheapest 
possible new edge. 
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Conclusion 

In this article we have proposed an original model for the 
construction of social networks that are spatially embedded, 
constrained by limited energy, and influenced by some de- 
gree of social synergy. We started from the random geomet- 
ric graph model and added three additional ingredients in 
order to generate networks that possess several of the statis- 
tical features exhibited by actual spatial social networks. 

The main idea is to attribute a limited but equal amount of 
social energy to each of a set of spatially embedded nodes. 
Nodes can spend this resource to link to other nodes as a 
function of their Euclidean distance, longer links being more 
expensive than shorter ones, but this cost may be offset by 
the catalytic or synergetic effect of shared social connec- 
tions. In this way we obtain networks that resemble real- 
world networks from the point of view of their statistical 
features. In particular, the generated networks have high 
clustering, positive degree correlation, and the presence of 
community structure. Within a “saturated” regime the model 
recovers the properties of random geometric graphs, but out- 
side this regime there exists an interesting and varied class 
of networks that may exhibit degree distributions and com- 
munity structure reminiscent of organic modular networks. 

The model presents several possibilities for further re- 
search with the purpose of understanding more about the 
generic properties of networks inspired by constraints on so- 
cial processes. For example, one could assume that nodes 
are not static in space, but move from place to place, perhaps 
stretching or breaking connections as they do so. This type 
of process may have the potential to introduce the kind of 
long-distance links that reduce the characteristic path length 
of small world networks. Furthermore, it might be reason- 
able to consider heterogeneity in the distribution of social 
energy or social reach or social synergy among the nodes. 
The linking process is bilateral in the present version, i.e., 
both partners must pay the same amount of energy to create 
the connection. One-way links could also be considered and 
the model could be extended to make it dynamical allowing 
for link removal as well as link formation. 
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Abstract 

The evolution of cooperation in social networks, and the 
emergence of these networks using simple rules of attach- 
ment, have both been studied extensively although mostly in 
separation. In real-world scenarios, however, these two fields 
are typically intertwined, where individuals’ behavior affect 
the structural emergence of the network and vice versa. Al- 
though much progress has been made in understanding each 
of the aforementioned fields, many joint characteristics are 
still unrevealed. In this paper we propose the Simultane- 
ous Emergence and Evolution (SEE) model, aiming at uni- 
fying the study of these two fields. The SEE model combines 
the continuous action prisoner’s dilemma (modeling the evo- 
lution of cooperation) with preferential attachment (used to 
model network emergence), enabling the simultaneous study 
of both structural emergence and behavioral evolution of so- 
cial networks. A set of empirical experiments show that the 
SEE model is capable of generating realistic complex net- 
works, while at the same time allowing for the study of the 
impact of initial conditions on the evolution of cooperation. 

Introduction 

Understanding the dynamics of networked interactions is of 
vital importance to a wide range of research areas. For ex- 
ample, these dynamics play a central role in biological sys- 
tems such as the human brain (Bullmore and Sporns, 2009) 
or molecular interaction networks within cells (Barabasi and 
Oltvai, 2004); in large technological systems such as the 
word wide web (Easley and Kleinberg, 2010); in social net- 
works such as Facebook (Backstrom et al., 2011; Ghanem 
et al., 2012; Ugander et al., 201 1); and in economic or finan- 
cial institutions such as the stock market (Chapman et al., 
2012; Jackson, 2008). Recently, researchers have focused 
on studying the evolution of cooperation in networks of self- 
interested individuals, aiming to understand how coopera- 
tive behavior can be sustained in the face of individual self- 
ishness (Hofmann et al., 2011; Nowak and May, 1992; San- 
tos and Pacheco, 2005; Ranjbar-Sahraei et al., 2014). 

Many studies have targeted the discovery of structural 
properties of networks that promote cooperation. For in- 
stance, Santos and Pacheco (2005) show that cooperation 
has a higher chance of survival in scale-free networks; Oht- 


suki et al. (2006) find a relation between the cost-benefit ra- 
tio of cooperation and the average node degree of a network 
that determines whether cooperation can be sustained; and 
Van Segbroeck et al. (2010) look at heterogeneity and clus- 
tering to find that these structural properties influence behav- 
ior on the individual rather than network-wide level. Others 
have focused on the role of the particular interaction model 
between neighboring nodes in determining the success of 
cooperation. For example, Hofmann et al. (2011) simulate 
various update rules in different network topologies and find 
that the evolution of cooperation is highly dependent on the 
combination of update mechanism and network topology. 
Ranjbar-Sahraei et al. (2014) propose a mathematical model, 
based on control theory, that allows individuals to choose 
their actions from a continuous range between pure defec- 
tion and pure cooperation, and show that this model leads 
to a higher degree of cooperation than the traditional binary 
choice models. Control theory is also used by Bloembergen 
et al. (2014) aiming at ways of influencing the behaviors in 
social networks. 

These studies have assumed the network to be fixed, 
looking only at the evolution of cooperation over time. 
In contrast, real-world social networks are not fixed, but 
continuously change as individuals make and break their 
ties (Kossinets and Watts, 2006). To this end, Zimmermann 
and Eguiluz (2005) and Santos et al. (2006) allow individu- 
als to choose with whom to interact, e.g. by giving them the 
possibility to break ties with ‘bad’ neighbors and replacing 
them with a random new connection, and show that such 
a mechanism may promote cooperation. However, these 
works still assume a network to be in place, only modify- 
ing the connections between nodes over time. 

Here, we investigate what happens when nodes are added 
to the network during interaction. Specifically, we start 
with an empty network, and add a new node at each time 
step. Simultaneously, the existing nodes in the network in- 
teract following the Continuous Action Iterated Prisoner’s 
Dilemma (CAIPD) model of Ranjbar-Sahraei et al. (2014). 
New nodes are attached following preferential attachment. 
Usually, preferential attachment is assumed to follow the 
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Barabasi- Albert model (Barabasi and Albert, 1999) where 
links are formed to existing ones proportional to their de- 
gree. However, in many social scenarios it intuitively makes 
sense to look at other individuals’ performance rather than 
their degree when determining with whom to interact - con- 
necting with high performing individuals may give you an 
edge. We empirically compare both methods of preferential 
attachment, looking at the structure of the networks formed 
in detail. 

This paper proceeds as follows. First, relevant back- 
ground is provided on networks and game theory, and 
an overview of the continuous action iterated prisoner’s 
dilemma (CAIPD) model and preferential attachment is 
given. These lay the foundation for the proposed Simultane- 
ous Emergence and Evolution (SEE) model that is detailed 
thereafter. Finally, empirical evaluations highlight the prop- 
erties of the proposed model. 

Background 

This section provides background knowledge needed for the 
remainder of the paper. Firstly, preliminaries on the theory 
of networks and games are given, constituting the founda- 
tion for the model of the evolution of cooperation used in 
this work. Hereafter, the continuous action iterated prison- 
ers dilemma (CAIPD) is introduced. Finally, preferential 
attachment, used for the generation of Scale Free (SF) net- 
works, is detailed. 

Networks 

Networks describe collections of entities (nodes) and the re- 
lation between them (edges). Formally, a network can be 
represented by a graph G = (V, W) consisting of a non- 
empty set of nodes (or vertices) V = {vi , . . . , v^} and an 
N x N adjacency matrix W = [wij] where non-zero entries 
wij indicate the (possibly weighted) connection from Vi to 
Vj. If W is symmetrical, such that = Wji for all i,j, the 
graph is said to be undirected, meaning that the connection 
from node vi to Vj is equal to the connection from node Vj 
to Vi. In social networks, for example, one might argue that 
friendship is usually mutual and hence undirected. This is 
the approach followed in this work. In general however this 
need not be the case, in which case the graph is said to be 
directed, and W asymmetrical. The neighborhood, N, of a 
node Vi is defined as the set of nodes it is directly connected 
to, i.e. N (vi) = U jVj : > 0. The node’s degree deg[^] 

is given by the cardinality of its neighborhood. 

Several types of networks have been proposed that capture 
the structural properties found in large social, technological 
or biological networks, two well-known examples being the 
small- world and scale-free models. The small-world model 
exhibits short average path lengths between nodes and high 
clustering, two features often found in real-world networks 
(Watts and Strogatz, 1998). Another model is the scale- 
free network, characterised by a heavy-tailed degree distri- 


bution following a power law (Barabasi and Albert, 1999). 
In such networks the majority of nodes will have a small 
degree while simultaneously there will be relatively many 
nodes with very large degree, the latter being the hubs or 
connectors of the network. For a detailed description of net- 
works and their properties, the interested reader is referred 
to Jackson (2008). 

Game Theory 

Game theory models strategic interactions in the form of 
games (Gibbons, 1992). Each player has a set of actions, 
and a preference over the joint action space that is captured 
by the received payoffs. The goal for each player is to come 
up with a strategy (a probability distribution over its actions) 
that maximizes his expected payoff in the game. A strategy 
that maximizes the payoff given fixed strategies for all op- 
ponents is called a best response to those strategies. The 
players are thought of as individually rational, in the sense 
that each player purely tries to maximize his own payoff, 
and assumes the others are doing likewise. However, this 
reasoning might not always lead to a beneficial outcome for 
everyone, and might even be detrimental to all players in the 
game. Often, there is tension between individual rationality 
on the one hand, and social welfare on the other. 

This archetypal dilemma is aptly captured by the Pris- 
oner’s Dilemma (Axelrod and Hamilton, 1981). In this one- 
shot interaction, players simultaneously choose between ei- 
ther cooperation or defection, after which payoffs are dis- 
tributed based on their joint action. Cooperation is costly, 
however cooperators distribute benefits among the other 
players. Defectors do not pay a cost, but do receive bene- 
fits from cooperators as well. In this game, defection (free- 
riding) is a best response against any opponent strategy, and 
therefore individually rational players can be expected to 
defect. However, if all players would cooperate their dis- 
tributed benefits would outweigh the cost of cooperation, 
and hence all players would be strictly better off. Herein 
lies the dilemma. 

In this work the players are nodes in the network, re- 
peatedly playing a game with their neighbors. The players 
have no knowledge of the underlying game, however this re- 
peated interaction allows for adaptation, i.e. to learn a better 
strategy over time based on the payoff received. The game 
used in this paper is a generalization of the classical Pris- 
oner’s Dilemma, in that the players can have a continuous 
strategy defining their level of cooperation rather than a bi- 
nary choice, and payoffs are calculated accordingly. The 
dilemma, however, remains. 

Continuous Action Iterated Prisoner’s Dilemma 

The continuous action iterated prisoner’s dilemma (CAIPD) 
is a mathematical model of the evolution of cooperation on 
complex social networks, proposed in Ranjbar-Sahraei et al. 
(2014). The model describes how the individuals in the net- 
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work, placed on the nodes, interact with their neighbors ac- 
cording to the aforementioned prisoner’s dilemma. Cooper- 
ators incur a cost c for each interaction, while their neighbor 
receives a benefit b with b > c. Defectors free-ride, in the 
sense that they do not pay costs while still receiving benefits 
from cooperative neighbors. 

Formally, in CAIPD the individuals in a network are rep- 
resented by N vertices Vi G V for i = {1, . . . , TV} on a 
weighted graph G = (V, W). The characteristics of the 
graph G are described by the symmetrically weighted NxN 
adjacency matrix W = [wij]. Namely, the connections be- 
tween the i th and j th individual are denoted by G {0,1} 
with all wa = 0. The latter prevent individuals from self- 
interaction. In contrast to other existing models, CAIPD al- 
lows individuals to choose their level of cooperation from a 
continuous range between pure cooperation and pure defec- 
tion, rather than a binary choice between those. This choice 
is captured by the individuals’ state variable Xi G [0,1]. A 
value of Xi = 0 corresponds to pure defection while Xi = 1 
represents pure cooperation; however x can take on any ar- 
bitrary value between those extremes. Extending the pris- 
oner’s dilemma to account for this continuous nature of co- 
operation, a player pays a cost cXi while the opponent re- 
ceives a benefit bxi , again with b > c. This way a defector 
(i.e., Xi = 0) pays no cost and distributes no benefits. Then, 
the fitness of player i can be calculated as: 

N 

fi = -deg [vi]cxi +b^2 w H x i (!) 

3 = 1 

where deg[^] denotes the number of neighbors of the indi- 
vidual Vi. Each player observes how well their neighbors 
are doing, and will then take over one of their neighbors’ 
strategies with some probability based on their respective 
fitness difference. In particular, player i adopts the strategy 
of neighbor j with probability 

Pij = Wij ■ sigmoid(/3(/j - /;)) (2) 

where sigmoid(a;) = 1+eX p(_ a .) , and ;3 is a parameter vary- 
ing the opponents’ influence on individual i. 

A network with a state x and topology G is defined as 
G x = (G, x ) with x = [xi, X 2 , . • • , xn] j representing the 
state of each node in the network. Such a network G x can 
then be regarded as a dynamical system, where x evolves 
with respect to time. This evolution depends on a nonlinear 
mapping 

x= [hi (a;),..., h N (x)] J . (3) 

Specifically, the dynamics of the i th player are described by 


hi (x) = 


d Qg[Vi 


N 


^Pij (Xj(t) - x i{t)) 


3 = 1 


(4) 


where d eg[^] denotes the number of neighbors of player i 
(i.e., the degree of node Vi); Xi and Xj denote the current co- 
operation level of players i and j, respectively; and rep- 
resents the probability with which player i adopts the strat- 
egy of player j, as defined in Equation 2. For a detailed 
description of the CAIPD model, the interested reader is re- 
ferred to Ranjbar-Sahraei et al. (2014). 

The CAIPD model is more general than other existing 
models, in that is can be used to model the evolution of co- 
operation on arbitrary complex social networks. Moreover, 
the continuous nature of the model, allowing for a degree of 
cooperation rather than a binary choice, is better suited to 
model many real-world problems (Killingback and Doebeli, 
2002). Finally, the deterministic nature of the mathemati- 
cal model makes it computationally less complex, allowing 
to study a wider range of scenarios. For these reasons, we 
adopt this model in the current paper as well. 


Preferential Attachment 

The preferential attachment model was proposed by 
Barabasi and Albert to explain the power-law degree dis- 
tribution that is present in many complex real-world net- 
works (Barabasi and Albert, 1999). This model is based 
on the assumption that, in many social settings, the chance 
of making new connections grows proportionally with the 
number of connections that you already have (also known 
as the rich-get-richer phenomenon). The Barabasi- Albert 
model simulates this by growing the network over time, 
adding one new node at a time, and linking it to a fixed num- 
ber of existing nodes, these being chosen proportionally to 
their current degree. Specifically, starting from an initial net- 
work of mo nodes, at every time step one new node is added 
to the network. The new node forms m < |mo| connections 
to existing nodes, where the probability pi that the new node 
connects to existing node Vi is proportional to its degree: 


degfo] 

P ' Ejdcg[vjY 


(5) 


Preferential attachment generates a long-tailed degree distri- 
bution following a power-law : 


P(k) ~ k~ a 


with k denoting the degree of the nodes. The power-law ex- 
ponent for the Barabasi- Albert model is a = 3; in compar- 
ison, many real-works complex networks have been shown 
to lie in the range 2 < a < 4 (Barabasi and Albert, 1999; 
Newman, 2005). 

It is worth noting that although the Barabasi- Albert model 
is a well known model for generating scale-free graphs, in- 
dividual properties of the nodes other than their degree are 
typically not taken into account. In real world scenarios, 
however, both structural as well as behavioral properties af- 
fect the preferential attachment process. For instance, in a 
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co-authorship network, new authors may indeed have a ten- 
dency to team up with existing authors that already worked 
together with many others (i.e., high degree nodes, a struc- 
tural property), but will also consider paper quality, number 
of citations, etcetera (i.e., individual behavioral properties). 

In this work, we adapt the preferential attachment model 
of network growth to take behavioral properties into account 
when forming new links, where the behavior itself follows 
the dynamics of the CAIPD model. This approach of Simul- 
taneous Emergence and Evolution (SEE) is detailed next. 


Simultaneous Emergence and Evolution 

Aiming at a unification, the Simultaneous Emergence and 
Evolution (SEE) model incorporates two evolutionary pro- 
cedures. The first is concerned with the evolution of behav- 
iors in the network, which follows from the CAIPD model. 
The second deals with the construction of the network itself. 
Here, preferential attachment is used. Contrary to previous 
works, however, the links that each new individual forms 
with existing nodes depend on the current fitness of those 
nodes under the CAIPD dynamics, rather than on their de- 
gree. Next, an in-depth description of the SEE algorithm is 
presented. 


The SEE Algorithm 


Starting from m initially connected individuals, new nodes 
are added one at a time. The initial state of these m nodes, 
as well as of each new node, are set randomly to either pure 
defection or pure cooperation with equal probability. Each 
new node is connected to m existing ones with a probability 
proportional to the fitness of the existing nodes, computed 
according to Equation 1. The connection probability pi (i.e., 
the probability that a new node is connected to i) is defined 
as 



( 6 ) 


where fi is the fitness of node i and the sum runs over all 
N pre-existing nodes j = 1, 2, . . . , N. Therefore, nodes 
with high fitness tend to quickly accumulate more neighbors, 
while nodes with low fitness are unlikely to be chosen as the 
connector for a new node. An upper limit size of N m ax is 
defined. This ensures that the network halts its expansion 
after reaching size N m ax . 

In parallel to the structural emergence of the network, the 
CAIPD model is used to evolve the individual behaviors of 
the existing nodes. At each iteration, the adjacency matrix 
W is updated. Fitnesses are then computed according to 
Equation 1. These new fitness values are then used to up- 
date the state of each node, and therefore of the network as 
a whole, using the dynamical model of Equations 3 and 4. 
This is in practice performed with an adequately small step 
size. The SEE model allows to vary the update rates of both 
evolutionary processes independently. For example, the be- 
havior of the individual nodes might evolve faster or slower 




(a) iteration 1 




(b) iteration 2 





Figure 1: Emergence and evolution of a network according 
to the SEE model. Node size reflects individual’s fitness and 
its color denotes the state (red for defection to green for co- 
operation). The direction of arrows shows how individuals 
influence each other. 


than the rate at which new nodes are added. This ratio be- 
tween the update rate of the behavior and the update rate of 
the network is defined by Re vo > such that when at each time 
step k a new node is added, the CAIPD model progresses 
Rev 0 steps. 

Illustration of SEE for a Sample Network 

In this section an illustration of the SEE model on a sample 
network is presented. Initially, there is just one node with 
pure defection state xo = 0, as depicted in Figure 1(a). At 
the second iteration, Figure 1(b), a cooperating individual 
is entering the environment (i.e. individual 1), and gets at- 
tached to the defector (i.e., individual 0). At this stage, the 
defector acquires some benefits from the cooperator, while 
imposing a cost on the cooperator. This results in a higher 
fitness for the defector than the cooperator (depicted using 
the node size in the figure). 

For further illustration, Figures 1(c)- 1(e) show the attach- 
ment of three more individuals with defecting or cooperating 
states (chosen randomly) after joining the network. In par- 
allel to this network emergence, individuals influence each 
other as described by the CAIPD model, resulting in a si- 
multaneous evolution of their behavior. Figure 1(f) shows 
the structure and behavioral state of the network after the 
25 th iteration. 
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Figure 2: Sample network topologies generated by the SEE model (a) and (b) for m = 1 and (c) for m — 2, after 1000 
iterations. The state and degree of the individuals are denoted by the color (red for pure defection to green for pure cooperation) 
and size of the nodes. The cumulative degree distribution of each network, shown as blue dots, shows how close this network 
follows a power law curve, shown as red line, with exponent a. 


Experiments and Results 

In this section we first illustrate sample networks gener- 
ated using the proposed SEE model, and show the scale-free 
characteristics that emerge. Hereafter, the cumulative degree 
distribution of 8000 different networks generated for 8 dif- 
ferent settings of the SEE model will be studied in detail by 
computing the power law exponent in these networks. Fi- 
nally, the evolution of cooperation resulting from the pro- 
posed SEE model is compared to the standard Barabasi- 
Albert model of preferential attachment. In all experiments, 
the upper limit for network size is set to N max = 1000. The 
number of links added for each new individual, m, is set to 
either 1 or 2 (indicated where applicable). In the CAIPD 
model the step size is 0.1; b = 4, c = 1 and /3 = 1. 

Sample Networks Generated by the SEE Model 

Consider an evolution ratio R^o of 1 in a network that ini- 
tiates from a single individual which is set initially to either 
pure defection or pure cooperation. When applying the SEE 
model, various different network structures can be expected 
to emerge, as there is stochasticity involved in both initial- 


ization of the nodes’ states and their attachment. Three sam- 
ples of such networks are illustrated in the top portion of 
Figures 2(a)-(c). 

In order to study whether the networks generated by the 
SEE model follow a power law degree distribution, the cu- 
mulative degree distribution, i.e., the number of nodes with 
degree greater than or equal to A:, of the sample networks in 
Figures 2(a)- (c) are shown on a log-log scale 1 . The results 
indeed show a power-law degree distribution with exponent 
close to a = 2.5 for the sample networks in Figure 2. Next, 
we study the average cumulative degree distribution of net- 
works generated by the SEE model in more detail. 

Degree Distribution in the SEE Model 

In this section, we provide an empirical study on a large 
number of different networks generated using the proposed 
SEE model. We analyse different settings for i?Evo> ranging 
from 0.05 (slow evolution) to 2 (fast evolution). Figures 3(a) 

x The cumulative distribution of a power law distribution is 
also power law but with an exponent a — 1, i.e., f cx~ a = 
where c is the power law coefficient 
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Figure 3: Cumulative Degree distribution of nodes for dif- 
ferent evolution rates. The gray region contains the power 
law distributions corresponding to the scale free networks 
with exponent a = 2.5 and different coefficients of the 
power law. 


and (b) show the average cumulative degree distribution of 
these networks for m = 1 and m = 2, respectively. For 
each combination of settings, the SEE model is run 1000 
times, with initial nodes randomly set to either cooperation 
or defection, and the results are averaged. 

It can be observed from Figures 3(a) and (b) that the 
networks that emerged using the SEE model, on average, 
largely follow a power law degree distribution with exponent 
close to a = 2.5. When evolution is slow (i.e., Re yo — >* 0) 
the power law is less clearly present, in particular towards 
the high end of the degree distribution. A possible explana- 
tion is that, as the CAIPD evolution slows down, the fitness 
of the nodes gets updates less frequently as there are fewer 
interactions. Hence, having more neighbors does not imme- 
diately translate to a potential higher fitness. 

To get a more detailed insight, the distribution of the ex- 
ponent of power law distribution that is fit to the constructed 
networks is illustrated in Figures 4(a)-(d) and 4(e)-(h) for 



Figure 4: Distribution of the power law exponent for vari- 
ous evolution ratios in the SEE model. 


m = 1 and m = 2, respectively. These figures show that the 
SEE networks with slow evolution rates exhibit power law 
degree distribution with exponents 1 < a < 5 (i.e., some 
of the networks fall outside the range of typical real-world 
complex networks). Increasing the evolution ratio shrinks 
the range of a values that are observed and centers their dis- 
tribution around a = 2.5, yielding realistic scale-free net- 
works. Moreover, it is interesting to note that a bifurcation 
seems to take place when Re yo decreases (in Figures 4(a), 
(b) and (e)): the distribution of power law exponents splits 
into two parts with their mass centered around 2 and 4. This 
phenomenon warrants a closer inspection in future work. 

SEE model vs. Barabasi- Albert model 

In the previous section the scale-free characteristic of the 
SEE model was studied and it was shown that the degree 
distribution of these networks follows a power law degree 
distribution with a ~ 2.5. In this section we study the influ- 
ence of the SEE model on the evolution of behavior in the 
network. We compare the proposed SEE model, which uses 
preferential attachment based on fitness (see Equation 6), 
with the standard Barabasi- Albert model that uses the de- 
gree (see Equation 5). For all experiments, N M ax = 1000, 
and the evolution ratio Re yo is set to 1 . 

Figures 5(a) and (b) show the evolution of cooperation 
under the SEE model, specifically the figures show the fi- 
nal cooperation level in the network depending on whether 
the initial nodes where either defectors or cooperators. Sim- 
ilarly, Figures 5(c) and (d) show the same results when the 
Barabasi- Albert (B-A) model is used for the preferential at- 
tachment. It is clear from these figures that the final coop- 
eration level in the network greatly depends on the initial 
state of the first individuals. When the initial nodes are co- 
operators, the network tends to cooperate to a large (> 0.5) 
degree, whereas the situation reverses when the initial nodes 
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Figure 5: Final degree of cooperation as a function of the 
initial members’ state in the SEE model in (a) and (b) and 
the Barabasi- Albert (B-A) model in (c) and (d). The colors 
indicate the state of the initial members: blue for coopera- 
tors, and yellow for defectors. 


tion in social networks, aiming to identify properties of both 
the network and the interactions that sustain cooperation. 

This paper aims to unify these two streams, by studying 
the simultaneous evolution of behavior on a social network, 
and the structural emergence of the network itself. The 
Simultaneous Emergence and Evolution (SEE) model pro- 
posed in this paper combines a modified version of prefer- 
ential attachment, used to generate scale-free networks, with 
the continuous action iterated prisoner’s dilemma (CAIPD) 
model, describing the evolution of cooperation. Using the 
proposed model, a number of different networks, emerging 
from different initial conditions, have been studied. It has 
been shown that the SEE model yields realistic scale-free 
networks, despite the fact that the preferential attachment is 
based on individual’s fitness rather than degree. 

Moreover, results show that that both structural emer- 
gence and behavioral evolution are intertwined, mutually in- 
fluencing each other, and should therefore be studied in tan- 
dem. Aiming at a better understanding of such phenomena, 
the SEE model provides a fundamental and general frame- 
work that allows the analysis of these processes as they co- 
evolve. 

An interesting direction for future work is to include the 
possibility of rewiring as well in the SEE model, whereby 
existing nodes may break or create links at any time. 


are defectors. This effect is most clear under the SEE model, 
where a large fraction of the networks eventually reaches 
either a high (« 1) or low (« 0) degree of cooperation. 
When preferential attachment according to Barabasi- Albert 
is used, this effect is less strong. Here we observe a broad 
mix of final cooperation levels; moreover the divide between 
initial cooperators and initial defectors is less clear. 

Clearly, the above results demonstrate that final agree- 
ments depend on the initial state of the first individuals in 
the network. This phenomenon is manifested in both the 
SEE and the Barabasi- Albert model. Having proposed a 
generalized and formal framework for analysing evolution 
of cooperation and network emergence, this aspect consti- 
tutes a major direction in our future work, where SEE can 
be used to acquire analytical conclusions describing the ef- 
fects of such a dependence. 

Conclusions 

The recent interest to study social networks and their behav- 
ior has led to many studies, which can roughly be divided 
in two streams. The first stream has studied the emergence 
of these networks, and has in particular tried to find gen- 
erative models that can explain certain structural properties 
of real-world complex networks, such as a scale-free degree 
distribution. The second stream of research has focussed on 
the evolution of behavior on such networks, when the nodes 
represent individuals that interact according to some rules. 
Most notably, interest has been in the evolution of coopera- 
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Abstract 

Previous work has proposed that computational modelling of 
social systems is composed of two primary streams of re- 
search: systems sociology, which is focused on the genera- 
tion of social theory; and social simulation, which focuses 
on the study of real-world social systems. Here we argue 
that the social simulation stream stands to benefit from recent 
methodological and theoretical advances in demography. De- 
mography has long been an empirically focused discipline fo- 
cused primarily on mathematical modelling; however, agent- 
based simulation have proven influential of late as demogra- 
phers seek to link individual-level behaviours to macro-level 
patterns. Here we characterise this shift as a move toward 
system-based modelling , a paradigm in which the scientific 
object of interest is neither the individual nor the population, 
but rather the interactions between them. We first describe 
the four successive paradigms of demography: the period, co- 
hort, event-history and multilevel perspectives. Then we ex- 
amine how system-based modelling can assist demographers 
with several major challenges: overcoming complexity in so- 
cial research; reducing uncertainty; and enhancing theoretical 
foundations. We propose that this new paradigm can enhance 
the broader study of populations via social simulation. 

Introduction 

Understanding the complex and multi-layered processes at 
play in social systems is far from a simple task, and in re- 
cent years research efforts have focused on studying these 
systems using computer simulation. Taking inspiration from 
Alife and related areas of complex systems science, the field 
of social simulation has taken shape as a discipline devoted 
to the study of social systems as complex, non-linear sys- 
tems composed of interacting agents. 

Social simulation has grown steadily over the last decade 
as social scientists grow increasingly attracted to the idea of 
representing the complexities of the social realm using sim- 
ulation (Billari and Prskawetz, 2003). However, questions 
remain regarding how to best utilise these tools in different 
contexts. Social simulation offers tremendous flexibility and 
provides scope for experimentation beyond simple predic- 
tion (Epstein, 2008), but what methodological frameworks 
can guide us in our investigations? Can complex systems 


simulation approaches ever be closely linked with traditional 
empirically-focused social science methods? 

Systems Sociology vs. Social Simulation 

Previous work has examined the core questions of social 
simulation in-depth using several case studies as exemplars 
of different simulation research programmes (Silverman and 
Bryden, 2007). This work proposed that what we refer to as 
social simulation can be more accurately represented as two 
separate streams of research: systems sociology and social 
simulation. 

Systems sociology encompasses the drive to develop 
stronger social theories regarding the development and evo- 
lution of societies. The use of simulation allows system so- 
ciologists to investigate abstract social systems in an effort 
to understand the core communicative processes that lead 
to higher-level social complexity; this instantiates the kind 
of investigations spearheaded by sociological theorists like 
Niklas Luhmann (1984). 

In contrast, social simulation uses computational methods 
to examine specific elements of social systems, frequently 
based on real-world examples such as residential segregation 
(Schelling, 1978), or social care in ageing populations (Sil- 
verman et al., 2013). This approach benefits from a closer 
connection to social phenomena for which usable data is ac- 
tually available, which can allow for easier validation of sim- 
ulation results. However, parameterising simulations using 
the available data is still difficult and is not a straightforward 
process. 

We propose that developing a consistent methodological 
framework for social simulation is a difficult but necessary 
task. Simulation approaches allow the modeller to investi- 
gate the link between micro-level behaviour and macro-level 
patterns, which is of great interest to social scientists. In or- 
der to further our methodological ambitions, we suggest that 
social simulation researchers take on board insights from the 
field of demography, where recent developments have indi- 
cated a shift toward a systems-level take on social phenom- 
ena that can inform and enhance social simulation efforts. 
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Examining Demography 

Demography as a research field has existed for over 350 
years, and during that time has advanced through several 
successive paradigmatic changes. From the early ‘political 
arithmetics’ of Graunt (1662) to current multilevel meth- 
ods (Courgeau and Franck, 2007), demography has devel- 
oped increasingly sophisticated means for the examination 
of population data. The recent popularity of agent-based ap- 
proaches has prompted a shift in focus toward individual be- 
haviours and interactions and away from strictly population- 
level insights (Burch, 2003b; Silverman et al., 2011). In 
this section we will outline the developments in demography 
over the last three and a half centuries and provide a sum- 
mary of the primary paradigm shifts that have taken place. 

In this discussion we will use a different definition of the 
word ‘paradigm’ than those developed by Kuhn (1962). In- 
stead we take inspiration from Granger (1994) and define 
paradigms as a means to describe the relationship between 
an observed phenomena and the scientific object. In the case 
of demography, the scientific object is primarily population- 
level change - but as we shall see, recent developments in- 
dicate a shift in this fundamental perspective. 

Courgeau and Franck (2007) identify four such paradigms 
in demography: cross-sectional (period), longitudinal (co- 
hort), event history and multilevel. Each of these 
paradigms expands upon and addresses weaknesses of pre- 
vious paradigms, but we must emphasise that the demog- 
raphy displays cumulativity in that new paradigms enhance 
new avenues of enquiry but do not replace or eliminate pre- 
vious paradigms. This is similar to the cumulativity we see 
in other disciplines, such as physics, in which Einstein’s rel- 
ativity addresses weaknesses in Newton’s classical mechan- 
ics, but nevertheless classical mechanics remains a more 
than sufficient tool for a great variety of problems in physics. 

We note that this perspective on cumulativity can be 
seen as a departure from Kuhn, who argued that we should 
“take it for granted that the differences between successive 
paradigms are both necessary and irreconcilable” (1970). 
However, following on from Courgeau (2010), we posit that 
the knowledge generated by successive paradigms displays 
a non-linear cumulativity. Agazzi has argued that scientific 
theories focus on a small set of objects, some of which are 
referential and can differ between theories in the same dis- 
cipline, while others are contextual and relate to the core 
concepts which can remain invariant between theories and 
therefore allow for theory comparison. Agazzi then moves 
beyond Kuhn and suggests that “scientific progress does not 
consist in a purely logical relationship between theories, and 
moreover it is not linear.... and may even be interpreted as 
an accumulation of truth” (1985). 

Within demography, we will see through our historical 
analysis that the four successive paradigms each surpass cer- 
tain shortcomings of the previous, and yet these previous 
paradigms are still in active use. This is because demogra- 


phers using these different methodologies continue to oper- 
ate in the same context, even while the perceived relation- 
ships between demographic events of interest change signif- 
icantly from one paradigm to another. This suggests that de- 
mographic paradigms do not eliminate previous approaches 
but instead display a non-linear cumulativity of knowledge 
as new theories sit alongside one another in the broader con- 
text (Courgeau, 2010). 

Next we will outline the history and structure of demog- 
raphy, and then we will make our case for a fifth paradigm: 
system-based modelling , which is focused on interactions 
within population systems. 

Paradigms in Demography 

Demography has its origins in the work of Graunt (1662), 
who is considered to be the first to apply the scientific 
method to the study of human populations. Graunt was able 
to abstract away the concepts of mortality, fertility and mor- 
bidity from individuals, and study these as objects of scien- 
tific scrutiny in and of themselves. He also connected stud- 
ies of probability with these examinations of populations, 
leading to the first studies of events happening to statistical 
individuals as defined by Courgeau (2012). We characterise 
these early investigations, and indeed most of the follow- 
ing 200 years of demography, as part of the cross-sectional 
paradigm , in which population-level events are observed 
and measured according to historical time. As suggested 
by Courgeau (2007), we see the cross-sectional paradigm 
defines the social facts of a given period as existing inde- 
pendently of the individuals affected. 

The next paradigm, longitudinal analysis , came about 
through American researchers including Ryder (1951) and 
was eventually formalised by Henry (1959). Under this 
paradigm the demographer studies the occurrence of a sin- 
gle event during the life of a cohort (a group of individuals 
experiencing a particular event during a particular stretch of 
time). However, this approach requires that this cohort be 
homogenous and the phenomenon under study must be in- 
dependent (Courgeau, 2007). The restrictive nature of this 
approach meant that a new paradigm was soon required in 
order to allow the study of heterogeneous cohorts and to al- 
low for dependencies between phenomena of interest. 

That paradigm soon manifested in the form of the event- 
history analysis approach, pioneered by Aalen (1975) fol- 
lowing the introduction of general theories of stochastic pro- 
cesses. In this paradigm individuals are seen to follow com- 
plex trajectories that depend upon previous events and in- 
formation they have acquired in the past (Courgeau, 2007). 
This approach necessitates the use of detailed surveys which 
can collect data on events and characteristics on an individ- 
ual level. However, this approach requires significant as- 
sumptions when applied to the study of population change; 
chief among these is the assumption that all individuals are 
assumed to follow the same random process, the parameters 
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No. 

Paradigm 

Period 

Key Focus 

1 

Period (cross-sectional) 

1662- 

Population-level phenomena, observed and measured according 
to historical time 

2 

Cohort (longitudinal) 

1950s- 

Population-level phenomena, observed and measured along the 
lifetime of individual cohorts 

3 

Event History 

1980s- 

Individual-level phenomena, observed and measured according 
to individual time 

4 

Multilevel 

1980s- 

Individual, population, and interim-level phenomena, observed 
and measured from multiple perspectives 

5 

System-based 

2000s- 

Interactions between population systems of individuals, groups 
and institutions 


Table 1 : A summary of the four previous paradigms of demography 


of which are estimated from the statistical sample of indi- 
viduals. 

In order to introduce different types of groupings of indi- 
viduals and allow for the influence of a broader social con- 
text, demographers turned to the fourth paradigm: multi- 
level analysis. This context could include socio-economic 
groupings, social networks, etc. The multilevel approach 
addresses weaknesses of the event-history approach by al- 
lowing for individual behaviour to be constrained by exter- 
nal factors (Courgeau, 2007). While these advantages are 
significant, multilevel analyses still do not allow for feed- 
back effects (i.e., influences on higher-level behaviour from 
individual actions), and we shall see how our proposed fifth 
paradigm addresses these shortcomings. 

While we can see a clear progression in demography to- 
ward the examination of increasingly complex relationships 
between social facts at the individual and population levels, 
each of these paradigms remains in use in certain contexts. 
Indeed, cross-sectional analyses remain relevant for certain 
investigations in demography, and this is likely to remain the 
case for the foreseeable future. In order to examine the com- 
plex interactions and feedbacks between the individual level 
and the population level, however, we need another advance- 
ment in methodology. In the next section we outline some of 
the most pressing challenges facing demography, which will 
lead to our proposal for the fifth demographic paradigm. 

Epistemological Challenges in Demography 

The development of demography in recent decades has been 
closely tied to debates around epistemological challenges. 
The advent of the multilevel approach, for example, was a 
product of extensive discussion amongst demographers re- 
garding the examination of multiple levels of analysis in 
population science. Currently demographers are taking on 
the issues of uncertainty and complexity. 

Demographic changes are inherently uncertain, as with 
any other aspect of social systems, although demography 
appears less susceptible to uncertainty in some respects than 
some related disciplines (e.g., economics). Demographers 


contend that this is due to the strong empirical slant of the 
field, and to the power of the statistical relationships which 
provide the foundations for much of the research in this area 
(Xie, 2000). Of course some fundamental aspects of pop- 
ulation change are considered more uncertain than others; 
migration, for example, is thought to be much more uncer- 
tain than mortality, given that the former can be strongly 
affected by a number of factors which can change rapidly, 
such as economic conditions or legislative changes (Xie, 
2000). The open and frequent discussion of uncertainty in 
demography has led to the ‘return of the variance’ to demog- 
raphy, which has been of great importance to work within all 
four paradigms described in the previous section (Courgeau, 
2012 ). 

The complexity of social phenomena also increases the 
uncertainty inherent in demographic change, and so addi- 
tional methodological innovation is required to address these 
challenges. While significant debate on complexity in de- 
mography has been ongoing (Silverman et al., 201 1), there is 
relatively limited evidence available on the performance of 
demographic models at varying levels of complexity. When 
looking at predictive applications, opting for simple models 
that describe uncertainty in detail may be most appropriate 
(Bijak, 2010). Prediction is far from the only goal in demog- 
raphy, however - as with social simulation (Epstein, 2008) 
- so other approaches are still required. 

These realisations have led to a move toward instantiating 
demography as a ‘model-based science’, as we have seen in 
population biology (Godfrey-Smith, 2006). Some compar- 
isons between modelling in population biology and in artifi- 
cial life have outlined how these biological applications have 
important lessons for modellers in other fields (Bullock and 
Silverman, 2008). However, models of social reality add ad- 
ditional layers of complexity for the modeller; in particular, 
formalising the relationships between different levels of so- 
cial phenomena is far from straightforward (Kluver et al., 
2003). 
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Addressing Uncertainty 

As these investigations of demographic methodology have 
progressed, demographers have acknowledged that model 
uncertainty must be addressed, given the emphasis on formal 
statistical models in demographic applications. If models 
themselves are to be acknowledged as sources of additional 
uncertainty, then the most relevant approach to describing 
these uncertainties is via Bayesian statistical inference and 
epistemic probability (see Courgeau, 2012; Raftery, 1995, 
for discussion). Within this category there are varied ap- 
proaches to describing model error, from selecting mod- 
els out of several competing possibilities and related model 
averaging (Raftery, 1995), to including additional terms 
for model discrepancy within the modelling process itself 
(Kennedy and O’Hagan, 2001; O’Hagan, 2006). In addition, 
Bayesian statistics can allow the modeller to include subjec- 
tive opinion during the statistical inference process (see, e.g. 
Bijak, 2010). 

Further, Bayesian statistics provides a way to reconcile 
model-based and empirical approaches by returning to em- 
piricism at a different level of analysis. Computational mod- 
els, regardless of their structure or complexity, have input 
parameters and outputs of interest. Various statistical tech- 
niques allow for statistical analysis of this mapping, includ- 
ing Bayesian melding (Poole and Raftery, 2000), and Gaus- 
sian process emulators (Kennedy and O’ Hagan, 2001); for 
examples of the latter approach in demographic applica- 
tions, see Bijak et al. (2013) and Silverman et al. (2013). 
These methods help to alleviate one of the major shortcom- 
ings of complex computational models - their relative opac- 
ity compared to formal mathematical models - by allowing 
for an in-depth analysis of the input-output mapping using a 
formal statistical framework. 

Finally, these uncertainty evaluations can be validated by 
examining various error measures and at empirical frequen- 
cies related to predictive intervals with different nominal 
probabilities. These techniques have been applied in several 
demographic studies to date, including Bijak (2010), Clark 
et al. (2012), and Raftery et al. (2012). Quality of calibra- 
tion can be assessed using scoring rules, as in Gneiting and 
Raftery (2007). 

New Modelling Approaches for Demography 

This growing interest in new modelling methodologies for 
demography has led to a number of proposals in the lit- 
erature, many of which have been inspired by agent-based 
computational approaches (see Billari and Prskawetz, 2003; 
Bijak et al., 2013; Silverman et al., 2013). Demographers 
have expressed enthusiasm about the possible ramifications 
for improving the theoretical foundations of demography 
(Chattoe, 2003; Burch, 2003a), and some recent work has 
focused explicitly on developing comprehensive social theo- 
ries based on demographic foundations (Lutz, 2013). Others 
have pointed out the benefits of using agent-based models 


to avoid the over-dependence on increasingly detailed and 
expensive survey data at the expense of the realism of the 
explanations offered (Silverman et al., 2011). 

The perceived utility of agent-based approaches for ex- 
planatory aims has been a significant attraction for demogra- 
phers (Burch, 2003b; Silverman et al., 2011). Agent-based 
models are designed to represent the impact of individual 
behaviours on macro-level patterns and effects. Thus, we 
contend that agent-based models belong to a broader class 
of system-based models , which are models specifically in- 
tended to represent systems composed of interacting ele- 
ments. In the demographic context, any human population is 
in fact composed of multiple interacting levels of complex- 
ity: individuals, social groups, institutions, etc., any and all 
of which are suitably complex for in-depth investigation in 
their own right. 

By acknowledging this fundamental aspect of the social 
realm, demography can continue to shift toward model- 
based science by making those interactions between dif- 
ferent elements of the population an explicit object of sci- 
entific interest. This then instantiates system-based mod- 
els in demography as a method for representing interacting, 
complex behaviours and investigating how these interac- 
tions shape demographic change. Re-casting demographic 
model-building in this way has clear ramifications for fu- 
ture efforts to build stronger theories regarding population 
change. 

This is not to say that system-based approaches are the 
only option - and indeed, numerous demographic problems 
will still be addressed perfectly adequately with previous, 
well-established modelling paradigms. Further, system- 
based models are somewhat dependent on the presence of 
sensible theories regarding social systems, and such theo- 
ries are very difficult to formalise (Kluver et al., 2003; Moss 
and Edmonds, 2005). A possible way out of this difficulty 
may be to reconnect system-based approaches to a classical 
scientific research programme which promotes a functional- 
mechanistic analysis of populations (Franck, 2002a). 

System-Based Modelling 

Bringing all of these elements together, we propose that de- 
mography is in need of a fifth paradigm, one which max- 
imises the strengths of empirical demographic research as 
well as the flexibility of simulation methods. While agent- 
based methods have limitations of their own, as outlined 
above, this new paradigm integrating these methods into the 
empirical and inductive research programme of demography 
may allow us to surpass these difficulties. To do so, we must 
shift toward a new scientific object in demography: interac- 
tions. 

Therefore we have proposed a fifth, new paradigm for de- 
mography: system-based modelling. This approach is based 
on a functional-mechanistic research programme, which we 
discuss in more detail in the next section. Agent-based 
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modelling is of course a possible methodology for imple- 
menting a system-based modelling approach, but the overall 
paradigm need not be tied solely to one methodology. In 
essence, we propose that demography should seek to exam- 
ine the interactions between elements of a given population, 
and the mechanisms driving them. These elements can be 
described via formal models derived from observation us- 
ing inductive methods. We posit that this paradigm forms a 
natural extension of the previous four, and also broadens the 
scope of demographic research. Following Franck (2002a) 
and Burch (2003b), we also posit that the system-based ap- 
proach can enhance the theoretical base of demography by 
allowing for the development of formal conceptual models. 

The strength of simulation-based scenario generation ap- 
proaches provides one illustration of the potential for this 
kind of methodological innovation. Demography, as we 
have seen, has a particular strength in its ability to connect 
directly to practical, policy -relevant issues (Xie, 2000; Mor- 
gan and Lynch, 2001). Methodological enhancements like 
those outlined above can push this particular strength even 
further. Bayesian approaches allow for formal statistical 
decision analysis, and thus support efforts in planning (Bi- 
jak, 2010). System-based approaches, when coupled closely 
with statistical analysis techniques, provides a simulated en- 
vironment in which policy-makers can investigate a range 
of possible policy changes. This kind of experimentation is 
made possible by coherent scenario generation, in which the 
behaviour of simulated individuals closely follows empirical 
patterns for statistical individuals observed via demographic 
data (Courgeau, 2012). 

The predictive horizon for demography is thought to be 
approximately one generation (Keyfitz, 1981), so scenario 
generation augmented with statistical analysis of model re- 
sults allows for the exploration of more possible futures (Bi- 
jak, 2010). Utilising well-constructed simulation models to 
investigate these scenarios allows us to examine interactions 
that drive macro-level patterns of population change in more 
detail, while also removing some of the limitations of tradi- 
tional data-heavy statistical methodologies (Silverman et al., 
2011). Thus, this application of a system-based approach 
demonstrates the benefits of an effective combination of the 
empirical strengths of demography with simulation: demog- 
raphers can now study complex interactions and behaviours 
in artificial populations which allow for coherent scenario 
generation. We have already seen some examples of this 
type of inductive, empirical system-based approach in the 
literature - see Klabunde (2014). 

A Functional-Mechanistic Research 
Programme for Demography 

Having established the need for, and utility of, a system- 
based approach in demography, how can we ensure that this 
new paradigm conforms to a productive classical scientific 
research programme? We see such an approach extant in 



Figure 1: The McCulloch and Pitts (1943) model of a single 
neuron. Adapted from Franck (2002: 143). 


the natural sciences since Francis Bacon. We propose that 
a move toward system-based modelling as a fifth paradigm 
presents an opportunity to reconnect with the classical scien- 
tific research programme, and in so doing, establish demog- 
raphy as a true model-based science rather than a ‘science in 
the making’ (Courgeau and Franck, 2007). 

As an illustrative example, consider the famous neural 
model produced by McCulloch and Pitts (1943), pictured 
in Figure 1 . This model was enormously influential, and led 
to the development of artificial neural networks some years 
later. When we look closely at this model, what is actually 
represented by this simplified neuron? 

This model does not represent the physical structure or 
chemical behaviour of the neuron - we see no representa- 
tion of the neuron’s shape, its genetic material, membrane, 
etc. What McCulloch and Pitts did was to observe the be- 
haviour of the neuron and represent its functional architec- 
ture, without which we would not see its main properties 
come about. They identified five main functions, which 
can be seen in Figure 1: receiving input stimuli; weight- 
ing inputs with synaptic coefficients; calculating the sum of 
weighted inputs (p ); fixing a threshold of stimulation below 
which no signal is transmitted; and calculating the exit sig- 
nal s. 

Thus, this neuron model represents the functional struc- 
ture of the processes that generate the observed behaviour 
of a neuron. However, the model ignores the causal factors 
underlying those individual functions - the model is entirely 
a formal, conceptual construction. 

In one sense, McCulloch and Pitts have followed a pro- 
cess similar to reverse engineering: they have induced the 
design of the neuron from its end products. They of course 
have no interest in reproducing the neuron physically, and 
yet they followed much the same process as engineers seek- 
ing to reconstruct the design of a device from the final prod- 
ucts. In doing so, they have inferred the structure of the es- 
sential functions of a neuron based on its behaviour (Franck, 
2002b). 

This method is essentially derived from the classical pro- 
gramme of scientific research, in which scientists try to in- 
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fer (induce) the functional structure which rules the process 
generating the property of interest 1 . We refer to this method 
here as a functional-mechanistic one, as it attempts to model 
the structure of functions that rule a specific mechanism. 

When examining social properties, we must similarly 
model the structure of social functions that drive social pro- 
cesses which generate those properties, and which are nec- 
essary to generate those properties. For example, work in 
demography has established that some combination of fer- 
tility, mortality and migration generate variations in popu- 
lation structure. Similarly, the law of supply and demand 
was inferred from the observation of markets and the so- 
cial exchanges which generate them. Karl Marx’s study of 
industrial production and its social organisation led him to 
infer the general structure of functions which drive this pro- 
cess - and in doing so develop the principle of separating 
labour and capital. These well-known results of social sci- 
ence were all derived from the application of this classical, 
functional-mechanistic programme of science. 

Once we have established the functional structure under- 
lying the process which generates our social property, we 
may use this as a means to identify and model social fac- 
tors that have contributed this process. In doing so we may 
restrict ourselves to the investigation of factors which have 
contributed directly to the combination of functions we have 
uncovered. As an example, demographers take mortality, 
fertility and migration as the functions which define its sci- 
entific object - population change - and thus they undertake 
their investigations on the empirical study of these processes 
and social factors related to them. 

We thus propose that the new system-based paradigm for 
demography should follow this functional-mechanistic ap- 
proach. Model-building should follow a process of collect- 
ing all relevant empirical information about the social prop- 
erty of interest, which then allows us to uncover the social 
functions required by this property. Once this functional 
structure has been modelled, we can then proceed to the 
modelling of the factors which have contributed to the pro- 
cess which generated this social process, individual agents, 
institutions, groups, and so on (Franck, 2002a). 

In the case of traditional demographic examinations of the 
key processes of mortality, fertility and migration, we can 
see clearly that the four previous paradigms are sufficient to 
answer a great deal of questions related to these processes. 
They also allow us to identify the presence of important in- 
teractions between various elements of human populations 
that contribute to these processes. Once we turn our inves- 
tigations directly toward these interactions, rather than the 
results of these interactions as part of those key processes, 
then we are shifting our scientific object - and thus we need 
to follow the system-based approach. Simulation methods 

x The type of induction we refer to here is drawn from Francis 
Bacon, in which induction proceeds similarly to reverse engineer- 
ing as described above. See Franck (2002a) for further explication. 


can allow us to represent these interactions explicitly in a 
social context defined by our best available knowledge re- 
garding the induced functional-mechanistic structure of the 
social system, and then investigate the potential impact of 
changes in these interactions. 

The Process of System-Based Modelling 

The system-based modelling paradigm proposed here brings 
with it significant advantages: the paradigm expands upon 
the previous four while incorporating insights from model- 
based science in other disciplines. Bringing this paradigm 
forward will require some substantial demands upon the de- 
mographic community, however; system-based modelling 
requires not only new conceptual developments regarding 
the relationships and interactions between elements of pop- 
ulation systems, but also requires the development and use 
of new tools which are complex and often difficult to build 
and to analyse. 

Thus we propose that the system-based paradigm would 
take shape as a four-step process, following on from Franck 
( General Conclusion 2002a): 

1 . Observation of the properties of a given population (data) 

2. Inference of the formal structure implied by these proper- 
ties 

3. Using (2) as a guide to investigating social mechanisms 
that generate properties 

4. Model-based investigation of formal structures to seek 
verification with observed data 

Note that statistical modelling and uncertainty qualifica- 
tion could serve as a means to infer the formal structures 
from data in steps (1) and (2). 

As we have seen, multilevel modelling in demography has 
already provided a means to develop a greater insight into 
certain aspects of complex population systems by demon- 
strating the existence of interactions between parts of those 
systems. System-based modelling allows us to move for- 
ward once more by allowing us to explore these interac- 
tions as the central object of study. Simulations allow us 
to explore the the social factors that interest us, and generate 
scenarios which increase our understanding of those factors. 
These scenarios could represent everything from individual 
alterations in behaviour at the agent level, to changes in pol- 
icy at a societal level (as in Silverman et al. (2013)). Us- 
ing simulations in such a way also allows us to examine the 
non-linear impact of changes to complex, interacting social 
systems - a key element in the behaviour of social systems 
which is not possible to represent using conventional math- 
ematical models. 

In practice, system-based population modelling can rely 
to some extent on the existing agent-based approaches, in- 
sofar as they are subjected to the inductive principles of the 
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scientific method. However, a key open question remains: 
what principles should be followed to illuminate the induc- 
tive construction of such models? We suggest that this ques- 
tion is fundamental to the future direction of demography, 
and we have no doubt that vigorous and open debate on this 
question will be a vital part of efforts to take demography in 
a new direction. 

Lessons for Social Simulation 

System-based modelling will present some significant chal- 
lenges for demographers in order to take advantage of these 
potential benefits. However, social simulation researchers 
are by no means exempt from this requirement to adjust their 
methods in response to the changing landscape in demogra- 
phy. For those of us who wish to use social simulation to 
investigate real-world populations and their properties, we 
may expect that the recent developments in demography will 
have significant impact on our research methodologies. 

Looking at the field as a whole, social simulation is a con- 
tinually growing area of research which continues to estab- 
lish new links with numerous and varied areas of social sci- 
ence. The attraction of simulation approaches, particularly 
agent-based models, for social scientists is undeniable; the 
prospect of simulating individual behaviour and being able 
to observe the resulting macro-level effects is enticing to not 
only demographers, but political scientists and economists, 
among others. 

What we have proposed here is admittedly very ambitious 
- our proposed fifth paradigm has implications for all of so- 
cial science, in certain respects, and demands a new level 
of engagement between social simulation practitioners with 
social scientists. We argue here that the payoff for such en- 
gagement will be significant, resulting in stronger theoreti- 
cal frameworks for social scientists and more empirical rel- 
evance for social simulation. 

Examining the history of demography has revealed how- 
ever that such a change would not obviate the need for social 
simulation as a separate discipline. In demography, the pre- 
vious four paradigms of research remain very much present, 
and indeed our proposed fifth paradigm would not be suit- 
able for certain demographic questions that are still best an- 
swered using other methods. Likewise, system-based meth- 
ods may be used as vehicles for broader philosophical inves- 
tigation of social systems, or as a type of opaque thought ex- 
periment (Di Paolo et al., 2000), or for many other purposes 
beyond prediction or the direct study of population change 
(Epstein, 2008). Therefore we can expect social simulation 
to remain and to flourish as a discipline making unique con- 
tributions to big questions about sociality in general. 

However, successful application of the system-based 
paradigm in demography will require perhaps more method- 
ological shifts from the social simulation side than is com- 
monly accepted. The application of inductive, empirical 
methods to the simulation of human populations remains 


a significant challenge, and requires a different approach 
more firmly connected to empirical investigation and tradi- 
tional scientific approaches. We hope that our elucidation of 
this approach and its potential benefits and pitfalls may help 
drive these efforts forward, and eventually lead to a produc- 
tive system-based approach that gives us a greater under- 
standing of population change. 
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Abstract 

The evolution of cooperation has long been studied in Game 
Theory and Evolutionary Biology. In this study, we inves- 
tigate the impact of movement control in a spatial version 
of the Prisoner’s Dilemma in a three dimensional space. A 
population of agents is evolved via an asynchronous genetic 
algorithm, to optimize their strategy. Our results show that 
cooperators rapidly join into static clusters, creating favor- 
able niches for fast replications. Surprisingly, even though re- 
maining inside those clusters, cooperators keep moving faster 
than defectors. We analyze the system dynamics to explain 
the stability of this behavior. 

Introduction 

The problem of the evolution of cooperation has been of in- 
terest for a long time. This problem is often tackled by using 
simple models, such as considering interactions to be a game 
of Prisoner’s Dilemma (PD). Early results in game theory 
showed that cooperation in the case of well-mixed popula- 
tion was not a given (Axelrod and Hamilton 1981; Smith 
1982), yet it is a very common phenomenon in nature. 

The PD is a classic two-player “game” in which players 
are given two options: cooperate (C) or defect (D). The pay- 
offs are such that T > R > P > S, where T stands for 
Temptation (D versus C), R for Reward (C versus C), P for 
punishment (D versus D) and S for Sucker’s payoff (C ver- 
sus D). It is also often admitted that 2 R > T + S, meaning 
that cooperating is overall better for the whole system, while 
defecting is better for the individual. In particular, T > R 
and P > S means that it is always the best choice for an 
individual to defect, no matter the strategy of its opponent. 
In a system where everyone can interact with everyone else, 
without memory of past games or ways to distinguish oppo- 
nents, defecting is obviously the best strategy. However, it 
has been shown that spacial locality helps cooperators sur- 
vive and even thrive (Nowak and May 1993). 

This early work has triggered several lines of investiga- 
tion, in particular attempts to add movement. While results 
can be mixed in specific cases (Sicardi et al. 2009), it is 
widely recognized that movement is helpful (Vainstein et al. 


2007). Particular interest has been given to random move- 
ment (e.g. Chen et al. 2011; Gelimson et al. 2013). In this 
case, though, we argue that this movement acts as a way 
to restrict the neighborhood of specific individuals, thus in- 
creasing locality. Diffusion (Vainstein and Arenzon 2014) 
is another example where the environment is sparse, allow- 
ing agents to move to empty areas. Interesting dynamics 
can also be obtained when the agents can actually choose on 
their own when and/or where to move (Aktipis 2004, 2011). 

In this work , we investigate the impact of limited move- 
ment control on agents in a three dimensional space. Agents 
are all moving at a common constant speed, but choose their 
direction through the output of a neural network. We also 
add the possibility to communicate, through the emission 
of signal. Such communication might be similar to green- 
beards, a phenomenon where an otherwise useless pheno- 
type element is used to choose whether to cooperate or not 
(see for instance Gardner and West 2010). We argue, how- 
ever, that a slightly different mechanism is at work in our 
case. Indeed, since the signal is also an output of the neural 
network, agents can adapt their response to the environment. 
Signal may be used both to detect where friendly agents are, 
or as a way to choose a strategy. In this last case, coopera- 
tion can arise both from the fact that related agents will have 
similar signaling (similar to kin selection), or the adaptabil- 
ity of an external agent (mimicry). We show that, when left 
to their own devices, cooperators will move more than de- 
fectors, even though their cluster is static. They also tend to 
communicate much more than defectors, displaying a com- 
plex dynamic to prevent defectors from taking over. We also 
show that speed matters, as it impacts the radius of the clus- 
ter. 

In the following, we describe the details of the model used 
in our experiments. Then, we present the proportion of co- 
operators over time, and compare it to the static case (no 
movement allowed). We also show other metrics, such as 
the average displacement over time and the amount of re- 
ceived signal over time. We then analyse those results as 
well as giving a simple condition on the survival of a cluster 
before concluding. 
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Figure 1 : Graphical representation of the world in a simu- 
lation. Each agent is represented as an arrow indicating its 
current direction. The color of an agent indicates its current 
action, either cooperation (blue) or defection (red). Note the 
cluster of cooperators being invaded by defectors. 

Model 

A population of agents move around in a three-dimensional 
space. Each one is playing the Prisoner’s Dilemma game 
with its direct neighbors. The strategies are evolved via a 
continuous genetic algorithm, that is agents with high level 
of fitness are allowed to replicate (with mutations) whenever 
possible. 

Environment 

Agents are placed in a three-dimensional world with pe- 
riodic boundary conditions. While most previous work 
focuses on two-dimensional simulation, a third dimension 
gives the system more freedom of movement, making it eas- 
ier to choose not to play (i.e. move away). The environment 
is a toroidal cube of size 600 (arbitrary unit), where each 
face connects directly to the opposite one. The world is con- 
sidered to be continuous, so that agents can get arbitrarily 
close to each other (Figure 1), up to the precision of the sim- 
ulation. Thus, the dimensionality of the simulation comes 
down to the choice of the agent’s interaction radius. 

We enforce a maximum size for the population. This 
makes it easier to compare, for instance, to lattices, where 
the number of agent also has a physical maximum due to the 
number of positions. Note that this maximum does not have 
to be equal to the number of agents at any moment in the 
simulation. This might also happen in lattices, for instance 
in Vainstein and Arenzon (2014) where partially empty lat- 


tices are used to add a diffusion phenomenon. 

Finally, a given simulation is prevented from stopping 
from lack of agents by adding one new random agent per 
time step if the current population is below a threshold (see 
Table 1). 

Agents 

Agents are given a certain energy, that also acts as their fit- 
ness. Each agent comes with a set of 12 different sensors. 
The neural network (represented on Figure 2) takes the in- 
formation from those sensors as inputs, in order to decide 
the agent’s actions at every time step. The possible actions 
amount to the agent’s movement, a Prisoner’s Dilemma ac- 
tion (cooperate or defect) and two output signals. The archi- 
tecture is composed of a 12 input, 10 hidden, 5 output, and 
10 context neurons connected to the hidden layer (see Figure 
2 ). 

The agents’ motion is controlled by M\ and M 2 , out- 
putting two Euler rotation angles: ip for pitch (i.e. eleva- 
tion) and 9 for yaw (i.e. heading), with floating point values 
between 0 and i r. Even though the agents’ speed is fixed, 
the rotation angles still allow the agent to control its aver- 
age speed (for example, if ip is constant and theta equals 
zero, the agents will continuously loop on a circular trajec- 
tory, which results in an almost-zero average speed over 100 
steps). 

The outputs SqI} and S^i control the signals emitted on 
two distinct channels, which are propagated through the en- 
vironment to the agents within a neighboring radius set to 
50. The choice for two channels was made to allow for sig- 
nals of higher complexity, and possibly more interesting dy- 
namics than greenbeard studies (Gardner and West 2010). 

The received signals are summed separately for each di- 
rection (front, back, right, left, up, down), and weighted 
by the squared inverse of the emitters distance. This way, 
agents further away have much less impact on the sensors 
than closer ones do. Every agent is able to receive signals 
on the two emission channels, from 6 different directions, 
totalling 12 different values sensed per time step. For exam- 
ple, the input 5f n 6,1 ^ corresponds to the signals reaching the 
agent from the neighbors below. 

Fitness 

At every time step, agents are playing a N-player version of 
the prisoner’s dilemma with their surrounding, meaning that 
they make a single decision that affects all agents around 
them. They get reward and/or punishment based on the num- 
ber of cooperator around them. Their decision is one of the 
outputs of their neural network. 

The payoff matrix is an extension of Chiong and Kirley 
(2012), where we added the distance to take into account the 
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Figure 2: Architecture of the agents controller, composed 
of 12 input neurons, 10 hidden neurons, 10 context neurons 
and 5 output neurons. 


spatial continuity. It is defined by: 


C : 


6 E r 

coop G radius 


E r 

any G radius 


- distance(coop , me) 


- distance(any , me) 


( 1 ) 


0:6 E r 


coop G radius 


+ distance(coop , me) 


With b the bonus, c the cooperation cost, b > c > 0, 
and distance the Euclidian distance between two agents. Ra- 
dius represent the sphere of radius radius around the agent. 
Note that the agent itself is not considered part of its neigh- 
borhood. The distance is not part of the original fitness, 
which made sense since Chiong and Kirley (2012) are bas- 
ing their simulation on a lattice, where the distance is always 
the same. Our version integrates nicely the fact that interac- 
tions with distant agents should be much weaker than with 
closer ones. 

Another advantage of this fitness is that defection can also 
be assimilated to not playing (no cost). Note that there is 
also no cost and no reward for cooperating when alone. 

We can see that this fitness is equivalent to the traditional 
PD game, since, for two agents A and B at a distance d of 
each other, (1) yields the payoff matrix: 


C D 


(b — c) c 

1 -J -d 1 + d 


It is clear that for the conditions b > c > 0, this matrix 
correspond to a PD. 

Based on the outcome of the match, agents can choose a 
new direction, which is similar to leaving the group in the 


Initial energy 

2 

Maximum age 

5000 

Maximum energy 

20 

Maximum population size 

500 

Population threshold 

100 

Reproduction threshold 

10 

Reproduction cost 

2 

Reproduction radius 

2 

Survival cost per turn 

2 

Mutation rate (per gene) 

0.05 


Table 1 : Parameters used for the simulation. 


walk away strategy (Aktipis 2004), the main difference be- 
ing that, in our case, it is also possible for groups to split. It 
is also similar in another aspect: there is a cost to leaving a 
group, as a lone agent may need time to meet others. 

Evolution/Parameters 

Evolution is done continuously. Agents with negative or 
zero energy are removed, while agents with energy above 
a threshold are forced to reproduce, within the limits of one 
infant per time step. The reproduction cost is low enough, 
considering the threshold, to not put the life of the agent at 
risk. Table 1 indicates the various parameters used for evo- 
lution. 


Results 

Results were obtained on a set of 10 runs, with additional 
sets used for control. In our setting, all agents have a con- 
stant speed, but can choose in which direction they are head- 
ing. This allows for pseudo-static behaviors by looping in 
circles. 

While some characteristics, such as agents’ movement, 
were strongly run dependent, the overall dynamics of the 
system was not. At the beginning of the run, the envi- 
ronment is seeded with random agents. Since all weights 
in their neural network are set at random, roughly half of 
the agents initially choose to cooperate while the other half 
choose to defect. This leads to a fast extinction of coopera- 
tors (Figure 3, until approximately 50000 time steps), until a 
group emerges strong enough to survive. The second phase 
follows, in which cooperators are quickly increasing in num- 
ber due to the autocatalytic nature of this strategy (Figure 3). 

A third step happens eventually, where defectors invade 
the cluster, followed either by the survival of the cluster due 
to cooperators running away or a reboot of the cycle. In case 
of survival, oscillations in the proportion of cooperators can 
be observed. However, this phenomenon is averaged away 
over multiple runs, since period and phase of the oscillations 
are not correlated from one experiment to the other. Figure 
4 shows those oscillations in a typical run. The frequency of 
those phenomenon is shown in Table 2. 
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Time steps 

Figure 3: First quartile, average and third quartile of cooper- 
ation proportion over 20 runs. Note that agents may choose 
at each time step which action (cooperation or defection) 
they will perform, leading to high-frequency noise. 



Figure 4: Proportion of cooperating agents in a typical run. 
Clear oscillations between the “high cooperation” state and 
the “low oscillation” state are observable. 


Minimum 

2 

First quartile 

2.5 

Median 

4 

Third quartile 

8 

Maximum 

9 

Average 

5 


Table 2: Number of oscillations between high and low co- 
operations over 10 6 time steps in ten runs 


As a control, we ran the simulation after removing the 
possibility for agents to move. In this case, cooperators 
have much less to fear from defectors and quickly overtake 
the whole population while defectors quickly exhaust their 
energy as well as the energy of their cooperative neighbors 
(Figure 5). Were a defector to appear near a cluster of co- 
operators, the cluster would react by “reproducing away”. 
However, the chances to be overtaken by the defectors is 
much higher than in the dynamic case. 



Figure 5: Average proportion of cooperators, comparison 
between the static and dynamic cases. 

Another control was to allow agents to have a neighbor- 
hood large enough to interact with all other agents, or a 
speed such that the system is virtually well-mixed. In both 
cases, the classical result holds, with an almost homoge- 
neous population of defectors, with the occasional cooper- 
ator obtained from random generation. 

Finally, we observed the movement tendencies (figure 6) 
and signal transmission (figure 8) among the two groups of 
agents. The average displacement is the norm of the total 
movement over 100 steps (an example for 5 steps is illus- 
trated at figure 7). It is interesting to note that, even though 
they mostly stay in clusters, cooperators move more than de- 
fectors. In the next section, we will attempt to interpret those 
results. 

Analysis 

The critical mass necessary for a cooperator to survive can 
be computed from its surrounding and from the costs of co- 
operation (Nowak and May 1993). Let us note R the maxi- 
mum interaction radius, N the total number of agents inside 
the neighborhood (excluding the cooperator itself), and n 
the number of other cooperators in the radius. For the coop- 
erator to survive over time, the costs have to exactly balance 
or be less than the benefits of cooperation. If we assume 
that agents are homogeneously distributed in the euclidian 
sphere around our focus, we can rewrite the sum over all 
surrounding agents weighted by the distance as an integral 
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Figure 6: Average displacement of agents over a 100 steps 
sliding window. 


Speed 

Displacement (over 5 steps} 



Figure 7 : Illustration of the average displacement based on 
5 time steps 



Figure 8: Average signal transmitted by cooperators and de- 
fectors. 


over the densities p C00 p and p a n : 

3 n 

Pcoop =4 • ^3 

_ 3 N 
Pal1 m 4 ' ^ 
This gives us the equivalence: 


E 

coop 


1 

1 + dist 



Pcoop 


1 

1 + r 


dr 


Which yields: 

fitcoop = (bn - cN) — 3 

Therefore the condition for survival is simply that the pro- 
portion of cooperators should be at least = g . 

Note that this condition is strongly dependent on the ac- 
tual distribution of agents. The closer the cooperators, the 
stronger they are against external threats. Conversely, a de- 
fector at the very center of a group of cooperators can be 
much more damaging. 

In previous work (Chen et al. 2011), it has been observed 
that random mobility was helping cooperator, if the speed is 
low enough. However, in this case, this mobility has only 
the effect of reducing the neighborhood. Additionally, if the 
speed is too high, the system gets to an almost well-mixed 
state, with the expected results on cooperation. Note that 
even the effect of high speed can be counterbalanced by a 
motion keeping the agents in a neighborhood. 

In absence of movement, we have pseudo-movement aris- 
ing from cooperators dying near defectors. As a result, the 
cluster of cooperators “reproduces away” from its previous 
position. 

When movement is enabled, cooperators also appear in 
clusters, inside which they seem to be moving quickly. This 
mainly results from the major phenomenon helping coop- 
erators, that is their autocatalytic tendencies, which might 
be a bias from the limit on the population size. If enough 
cooperators are close to each other, they will keep their en- 
ergy high at all times, allowing them to reproduce as much 
as possible. Once the population reaches its maximum ca- 
pacity, the cooperators typically represent a larger fraction 
of the population, especially when weighted by the energy 
they possess. For this reason, the cluster will remain stable 
until some agents die of old age, before being immediately 
replaced by other cooperators with a high probability. 

Also, this strategy might allow them to avoid spending too 
much time close to defectors, while remaining constantly in 
the neighborhood of fellow cooperators. 

The clustering is strongly dependent on signaling among 
the cooperating agents, hinted by the difference in signal 
emission between cooperators and defectors. Additionally, 
we performed two batch of five control runs with respec- 
tively signal on or off at all time. In the “off” case, no clus- 
ter can form, yielding a near-uniform population of defec- 
tors. The “on” case still shows qualitatively the emergence 
of clusters, but are much more diffuse as signaling is now 
ambiguous. 


Conclusion 

In this article, we introduced a three-dimensional model of 
agents playing the Prisoner’s Dilemma. While it can be ex- 
pected that cooperators, if any are present, would quickly 
evolve to form clusters, it was interesting to see that they still 
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have a higher movement rate overall than defectors. This is 
even more surprising considering that those clusters do not 
seem to move fast. Instead, analysis shows that cooperators 
are moving quickly inside the cluster, which may be a way 
to adapt to an aggressive environment. 

Additionally, comparison with the static case showed that 
movement made the apparition of cooperators harder, but 
more stable in the long run. Since it is harder for defectors 
to overtake a cluster of cooperators, our systems often show 
a soft bistability, meaning that they will eventually switch 
from one state to the other. It is even possible to observe 
a sort of symbiosis, where cooperators are generating more 
energy than necessary, which is in turn used by peripheral 
defectors. In this case, replacement rates allow cooperators 
to stay ahead, keeping this small ecosystem stable. 

Finally, this cohesion among cooperators seems to be en- 
hanced by signaling, even though signal might attract defec- 
tors. Additional investigation on the transfer of entropy, for 
instance, could be a promising next step. 
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Abstract 

It is well known that cooperation cannot be an evolution- 
ary stable strategy for a non-iterative game in a well-mixed 
population. In contrast, structured populations favor coop- 
eration since cooperators can benefit each other by forming 
local clusters. Especially, previous studies have shown that 
scale-free networks strongly promote cooperation. However, 
little is known about the invasion mechanism of cooperation 
in scale-free networks. Here we conducted evolutionary sim- 
ulations of the evolution of cooperation in scale-free networks 
where, starting from all defectors, cooperators can sponta- 
neously emerge by mutation. The purpose of this study is 
to reveal microscopic and macroscopic behaviors of the co- 
operators’ invasion into the network. Since the evolutionary 
dynamics are influenced by the definition of fitness, we tested 
two commonly adopted fitness functions: accumulated payoff 
and average payoff. The simulation results show that coop- 
eration is strongly enhanced in the case of the accumulated 
payoff when the temptation for defection is low. However, 
as the temptation becomes higher, cooperation persists more 
in the case of the average payoff. Moreover, in the case of 
the average payoff, lower degree nodes play a more impor- 
tant role in spreading cooperative strategies compared to the 
case of the accumulated payoff. 

The emergence of cooperation is one of the challenging 
problems in both social and biological sciences. Cooper- 
ators benefit others by incurring some costs to themselves 
while defectors do not pay any costs. Therefore, cooperation 
cannot be an evolutionary stable strategy for a non-iterative 
game in a well-mixed population. In contrast, structured 
populations favor cooperation since cooperators can bene- 
fit each other by forming local clusters (Nowak and May 
(1992)). Especially, it is known that scale-free networks 
strongly promote cooperation (Santos and Pacheco (2005)). 
However, little is known about the invasion mechanism of 
cooperation in scale-free networks. 

Here we conducted evolutionary simulations of the evo- 
lution of cooperation in scale-free networks where, starting 
from all defectors, cooperators can spontaneously emerge 
by mutation. The purpose of this study is to reveal micro- 
scopic and macroscopic behaviors of the cooperators ’ inva- 
sion into the network. Since the evolutionary dynamics are 


influenced by the definition of fitness, we tested two com- 
monly adopted fitness functions: accumulated payoff and 
average payoff. Barabasi- Albert method (Barabasi and Al- 
bert (1999)) is used for generating initial scale-free networks 
in simulations. Then, each generated network is substan- 
tially randomized by the double-edge swap method while 
keeping the original degree distributions. Self loops and par- 
allel edges are avoided during the randomization. 

A network is made of N nodes occupied by individuals. 
Each node has its strategy classified as either C (cooperator) 
or D (defector). Initially, all individuals are defectors. Each 
node i plays the Prisoner’s Dilemma game (PD) with all of 
its ki neighbors. The payoffs of the game are calculated as 
follows. Both individuals obtain R for mutual cooperation 
and P for mutual defection. If one selects cooperation and 
the other selects defection, the cooperator obtains S as the 
sucker of defection, and the defector obtains T as the re- 
ward for temptation to defect. The order of the four payoffs 
is T > R > P > S in typical PD. We set P = 0, T = 1 + 6, 
R = 1, and S = 0, where b > 0 is the only control param- 
eter, following previous studies. The payoff of individual i 
against its ki neighbors is denoted by p^. Here we consider 
two types of pp. accumulated payoff and average payoff. 
The average payoff is obtained by dividing the accumulated 
payoff by ki. 

At the beginning of each simulation, one randomly se- 
lected individual x plays PD with the neighbors and obtains 
payoff p x . Next, one randomly chosen neighbor of x , de- 
noted by y , also plays PD with its neighbors and obtains 
payoff p y . If p x < p y , individual x imitates individual y's 
strategy with probability (p y — p x )/[(T — /S')/c max ], where 
tax = max(t, ky). Finally, another randomly selected 
individual z (z might be the same as x or y ) flips his strategy 
(C will become D and D will become C) by mutation with 
probability m. These operations consist of one time step. 
We regard N time steps as one generation, in which all indi- 
viduals are selected once, on average, for the strategy update 
and mutation. The parameter sets used in the simulations are 
N = 5, 000, k (average degree) = 4, and m = 0.005. 

First, we focus on macroscopic behaviors of the cooper- 
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ators’ invasion. Figure 1 shows the fraction of cooperators 
vs. time (A) and vs. temptation to defect, b (B). As previ- 
ous studies already revealed, cooperation is promoted in the 
case of accumulated payoff than the case of average pay- 
off (Fig. 1(A) b = 0.2). This is because cooperators on 
hubs, i.e., highly connected nodes, can gain much greater 
payoffs than others. However, if the temptation to defect is 
high ( b = 0.8), cooperators cannot occupy hub nodes, and 
therefore the hub effect disappears and cooperation is not 
promoted, which was not discussed much in previous stud- 
ies. In contrast, cooperation persists for higher values of b 
(> 0.6) in the case of average payoff, although the fraction 
of cooperation always stays at low levels (Fig. 1(B)). 
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Figure 1: (A) Fraction of cooperators vs. time. Ten indepen- 
dent simulation runs are averaged. (B) Fraction of cooper- 
ators vs. temptation to defect ( b ). Five independent simula- 
tion runs (the last 1,000 generations for each) are averaged. 

Next, we focus on the microscopic behaviors of cooper- 
ator invasion. Figure 2 visualizes simulation results in his- 
tograms of propagation events of cooperation, plotted over 
the degree of the source node of cooperation propagation 
and its neighbors’ state ratio (1 = fully cooperative, 0 = fully 
defective neighborhood). In the case of the average pay- 
off (Fig. 2(B)), lower degree nodes play a more important 
role in spreading cooperative strategies compared to the case 
of the accumulated payoff (Fig. 2(A)), because hubs cannot 
contribute to the spread of cooperation with the average pay- 
off. Moreover, when cooperators spread, they need a certain 
fraction of cooperators in the neighbors. However, the frac- 
tion of cooperators in the neighbors tends to be low if the 
degree is high such as hubs. This also makes it difficult for 
cooperators to spread in the high degree nodes in the case of 


the average payoff. 


Properties of sources of C 




Figure 2: Frequency of propagation events of cooperation, 
plotted over the source node’s degree and its neighbors’ state 
ratio in the accumulated payoff (A) and the average payoff 
(B) ( b = 0.2). First 500 generations of 10 simulation runs 
are accumulated. 

In conclusion, we investigated cooperators’ invasion in 
scale-free networks that are initially dominated by defectors. 
Here we show that cooperation is promoted more in the case 
of the accumulated payoff only when the temptation to de- 
fect is low. This implies that the evolution of cooperation 
on a network depends significantly on how game players are 
rewarded through their game play. Moreover, from the in- 
depth analysis of microscopic behaviors, we show that the 
relative importance of low degree nodes for the evolution of 
cooperation is much higher in the case of the average payoff, 
compared to the previously studied case of the accumulated 
payoff where hubs are known to play a major role in the 
propagation of cooperation. 
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Abstract 

The present study investigates how local majority and minority 
influences, in combination with an internal consistency process, 
affect cultural group formation and social change at a global 
level. We constructed an attitude updating algorithm based 
primarily on context/categorization-leniency contract theory. 
This theory postulates when, why, and how people are 
influenced by an ingroup majority to change an attitude (direct 
majority influence), by ingroup minorities to immediately 
change a related attitude (indirect minority influence), and 
eventually to change attitudes via an internal consistency 
process. These rules of social influence have been empirically 
validated in the field of social psychology. However, it is 
unknown how social influence processes following these rules 
at a local level lead to larger attitude group formation and 
social change (a process whereby a nascent opinion becomes 
the prevailing opinion) at a global level. The present study aims 
to fill this gap. With minimal assumptions, we implemented our 
social influence algorithm in an agent-based model to explore 
how majority and minority influences - along with internal 
consistency processes - each contribute to cultural group 
formation and social change. Our results reveal that persistently 
diverse attitude groups can emerge when minority and majority 
influences operate together; i.e., internal consistency is not a 
necessary condition, however it does facilitate attitudinal 
diversity and maintains it longer. Furthermore, even in the face 
of the direct majority influence, social change can occur via the 
indirect minority influence process when combined with 
internal consistency. We start here with a minimal model, but 
discuss directions for future expansions. 

Theoretical and Empirical Foundations 

Social change is the process whereby a society adopts a new 
belief 1 which eventually becomes accepted as a norm. 
Diverse subpopulations are often seen as challengers to social 
stability and frequent catalysts of social change (Moscovici, 
1976). Social psychologists have well-documented why, how, 
and when people can be influenced by such subpopulations. 
Furthermore, there are various theories on how the minority 
influence process can lead to social change (Mucchi-Faina, 
Pacilli & Pagliaro 2010); but little concrete research has been 
done to validate these postulates. A primary difficulty lies in 
the micro/macro differences in the phenomena: social change 

1 In this paper we use the terms 'belief, 'attitude', 'idea', 'opinion', etc. 
interchangeably to refer to individuals' epistemic relationship to an issue 
or topic. 


happens at the level of society, whereas the minority influence 
process happens at the interpersonal and intra-individual 
levels. The present study aims to clearly establish the link 
between the minority influence process at a local level and 
social change at a global level by using an agent-based model. 
The agent-based model fosters examining cross-level links 
between agents’ local behavioral rules and their generated 
global patterns. The model is primarily based on 
context/categorization-leniency contract (CCLC) theory 
(Crano 2010), a theory of majority and minority influences in 
the field of social psychology. 

Minority Influence 

Identifying the underlying processes fostering the prevalence 
of diverse subpopulations and nascent ideas has been among 
the dominant puzzles of the social sciences. A substantial 
collection of studies about conformity and majority influences 
(Sherif 1936; Newcomb 1943; Asch 1951, 1952, 1955; 
Crutchfield 1955) could not adequately address the issue until 
Moscovici (1976, 1980, 1985; Moscovici & Faucheux 1972) 
took the first step to studying the power of minority influence. 
Since then, research on minority influence has explicated 
conditions under which a nascent attitude can permeate a 
population to displace a prevailing attitude on the same issue. 
The conditions include the nascent-idea-holding 
subpopulation's social identity (ingroup vs. outgroup), the 
attitudes’ composition (consistent vs. inconsistent), the issue 
objectivity (objective vs. subjective), immediacy (immediate 
vs. delayed) and the focus of issue being influenced (directly 
to focal attitude vs. indirect influence) (Crano & Seyranian 
2009). In this section, we review Moscovici ’s conversion 
theory, and illustrate how Crano ’s CCLC theory is developed 
to tighten certain aspects of conversion theory. In the 
following section we integrate the two theories to construct an 
algorithm of minority influence. 

Moscovici’s conversion theory. Moscovici's conversion 
theory contrasts the differences underpinning the motivational 
and cognitive processes between majority and minority 
influence. When individuals are confronted with an attitude 
counter to their own (whether the prevailing attitude or a 
nascent one) it creates inner conflict and tension, which 
results in a motivation to reduce this tension. The 
psychological discomfort is resolved via different processes 
depending on whether the counter- attitudinal source is the 
majority or minority attitude in their ingroup: minority 
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influence occurs through a validation process whereas 
majority influence occurs through a comparison process. 
Because the social majority may control resources or other 
sources of power, adopting the prevailing focal attitude is 
rewarding. Therefore individuals may change attitudes to 
comply with the group’s consensus by simply comparing their 
own attitude to the prevailing one for some focal issue. This 
compliance reflects motives of group belongingness, but not 
an evaluation of the social majority’s arguments for their 
positions. Consequently, the comparison results in an 
immediate direct influence, but the attitude change is typically 
superficial and may easily be changed again. 

On the other hand, when someone in the society breaks the 
attitudinal unanimity, the person's ingroup members take 
notice of this salient event and the nascent idea captures the 
other ingroup members' attention. Even though nascent belief 
holders' positions are not conceived of as correct, their 
arguments are considered closely by the other ingroup 
members. At this stage of the validation process, the other 
ingroup members scrutinize the ideas in-depth. As a 
consequence, belief validation results in indirect influence 
(i.e., attitude changes happen in other, non-focal dimensions 
related to the nascent idea) and/or delayed focal attitude 
changes. Because ingroup members carefully evaluate the 
uncommon ideas, attitude changes induced by minorities via 
this path are stronger and last longer than those by 
unreflective conformity to the prevailing attitude. 

According to conversion theory the most important 
condition for attitudes held by a minority of group members to 
influence other ingroup members is attitudinal consistency. 
Moscovici verified consistency's importance in his blue-green 
study (Moscovici 1969; 1980). Specifically, minority opinions 
are only influential when their attitudes are perceived as 
consistent and coherent (Clark 1990; Moscovici, Lage & 
Naffrechoux 1969; Wood, Lundgren, Ouellette, Busceme & 
Blackstone 1994). 

Crano’s context/categorization-leniency contract theory. 

Later research elaborated on the conditions under which 
attitudes held by a minority of ingroup members can have an 
influence on the rest of the group. This influence starts with 
changes to individuals’ attitudes within the local ingroup, and 
eventually can percolate through the society and lead to 
global-level social changes in which the nascent idea replaces 
the prevailing one (Crano 2010; Martin & Hewstone 2001; 
2010 ). 

Crano’s CCLC theory postulates that when ingroup 
members offer novel ideas that are not threatening to the 
ingroup they may be influential. His theory states that due to 
the leniency contract 2 between majority and minority 
opinions within a group, minority influences lead to both 
immediate indirect attitude changes (i.e., changes to attitudes 
besides the focal countervailing attitude) and also delayed 
focal attitude changes via an internal consistency process. 
By contrast, majority influences lead to immediate changes to 

o 

The leniency contract refers to an implicit agreement between majority 
and minority within a group in which majority listens to the minority’s 
dissent voice to maintain the viability and cohesion of the group, and 
the minority also agrees that a focal change is unlikely 


the focal attitude, but do not affect supporting non-focal 
attitudes. 

Thus, even though a direct change in the focal attitude is 
unlikely, there exists pressure to change indirect/related 
attitudes within the same cognitive constellation. Minority 
influence then becomes a function of message quality. A weak 
message may not lead to delayed focal change but rather 
temporary indirect change may occur in the direction of the 
gist of message. A strong message leads to an immediate 
indirect change, but an immediate focal change is unlikely. 
This minority influence toward indirect attitude changes has 
been empirically supported (Alvaro & Crano 1997; Crano 
2000; Crano & Alvaro 1998; Crano & Chen 1998, Martin & 
Martin 2006). 

Finally, indirect attitude changes may eventually lead to a 
focal attitude change via internal consistency processes. 
Because attitudes do not exist in isolation but rather are 
structurally interrelated in belief constellations, attitudes that 
occupy the same cognitive constellation may all be affected 
when one element of the set is changed. As indirect changes 
accumulate, delayed focal change can occur due to the 
motivation to maintain internal consistency within the 
cognitive constellation. (Crano & Chen 1998, p.1440; Fink & 
Kaplowitz 1993; Judd, Drake, Downing & Krosnick 1991; 
McGuire 1990; McGuire & McGuire 1991). 

The Agent-Based Model 

First we present a modeling framework that matches the social 
psychology theories. We developed an updating algorithm for 
agents that captures the majority and minority influence 
processes as well as internal consistency (Figure 1). In the 
model, we assume N agents indexed by j. Each agent can be 
represented by a vector of M attitudes that take one of A 
values; a! = [dj] = d h d 2 , ...,d M , where each d t ^{0,1, ... 
A}. We adopt the convention that agent j is the one being 
influenced and an agent k is the source agent who influences 
agent j. The source agent has attitudinal consistency if the 
source's attitudes take the same values (i.e., a k t - a k i+1 = ... = 
a m). 

First each agent identifies its local ingroup ; the collection 
of agents with the potential to influence it. Then each agent 
randomly selects one member of its local ingroup to be an 
influence source. Each agent then compares a randomly 
selected focal attitude with that of its source agent. If the 
corresponding attitude of the source matches that of the agent 
(i.e., di = a\), social influence is not initiated because the 
source affirms the agent’s view (Steele, 1988; Sherman & 
Cohen, 2006). However, if the corresponding attitudes 
between the agent and the source differ (i.e., d t A a k i), this 
discrepancy draws the agent’s attention and evokes inner 
conflict (Festinger 1954; 1957). This motivates the agent to 
react. The reaction's form is contingent upon the 
majority/minority status of the source's attitude in the agent's 
local ingroup (Crano & Seyranian 2009). 

If the focal attitude of the source is the majority attitude in 
the agent's local ingroup, then the agent conforms to the 
source (i.e., changes that attitude to match the source). On the 
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other hand, if the focal attitude is the minority attitude in the 
agent's local ingroup, then the agent examines consistency 
among the focal and related attitudes that the source has. At 
this time, the agent does not and/or cannot examine all the 
attitudes that the source has in its belief vector due to 
cognitive limitations. 



Figure 1. An Algorithm of Majority and Minority Influence 
and Internal Consistency Processes 


As demonstrated by research on cognitive bias and 
bounded rationality (Simon 1957). For example, we are 
often cognitive misers (Fiske and Taylor, 1984, 1991) who 
prefer to process information efficiently by utilizing heuristics 
in our adaptive toolbox (Gigerenzer and Selten 2001, pp.37- 
50); people also act as lay scientists who systematically build 
knowledge from bits of evidence. Thus, in this model agents 
randomly select a few closely related attitudes from the 
source’s belief vector and examine their consistency. If the 
closely related attitudes of the source are consistent (e.g., a k i . 1 


= a i = a k i+1 for focal attitude a k $, the agent changes one 
mismatched attitude out of the related attitudes (e.g., d^ or 
d i+1 ) to match the source’s focal attitude. However, if the 
attitudes are not consistent, the agent does not change any of 
its own attitudes. In sum, majority influence through 
conformity is narrow and immediate produces changes to the 
focal attitude while minority influence (through conversion) is 
less common and indirect, but has a broad impact when it 
happens. 

Upon completion of the social influence process, the 
internal consistency process is initiated: these two processes 
are independent in the current model. In this stage, all agents 
turn their attention to their own belief set in order to tune their 
attitudes to be consistent. Each agent j randomly picks one 
attitude (i.e., a J h ) in their belief set and examines if the chosen 
attitude and its adjacent attitudes have the same value. If the 
examined attitudes are not consistent, the agent tunes the 
chosen attitude toward the adjacent attitudes. This can be 
achieved, for example, by setting it to the modal value among 
adjacent values (if one exists) or by setting it to match a 
random adjacent attribute. 

An Example 

To demonstrate these processes we first consider a case in 
which each agent has five attitudes (M= 5) with binary attitude 
values (i.e., a\ E{0,1}). Agent j (marked in bold with gray 
shading in Figure 2) has an attitude vector of a J = {11001}. 
Following our algorithm above, the agent considers its eight 
Moore neighbors (solid border) as its ingroup and makes a 
uniformly random selection of one to be its source for this 
turn. Assume the top left agent of the ingroup is chosen as k 
so a - {01111}. Next the agent randomly picks one attitude 
out of the five. Let’s say a 3 , the 3rd attitude, is chosen. Agent 
j compares its value (a ] 3 = 0) with the corresponding attitude 
of the source agent k (a k 3 = 1). Because a j 3 ^a k 3 , agent j next 
evaluates the majority/minority status of the source agent k in 
the local ingroup in terms of the 3 rd attitude. Within d's 
ingroup, there are six agents with a 3 = 0 and three agents with 
a 3 = 1; therefore the source’s attribute value of 1 is in the local 
minority. Note that this evaluation is independent of the 
global prevalence of values for a 3 . 
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Figure 2. An example demonstrating the agent updating 
process. 


Now agent j evaluates whether the source k is consistent in 
its attitudes within a cognitive constellation of a 3 . The 
adjacent attitudes a 2 and a 4 are considered, so the source's 
attitudes are consistent if and only if a k 2 , a k 3 , and a 4 are all 

^ The attitude vector is assumed to wrap around so that a k i and a k M are 
adjacent. 
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same. In this example, the values of a 2 , a 3 , and a 4 are all 1, 
therefore the agent j changes one of its mismatched non-focal 
attitudes to match the source’s value. Among the two 
constellation attitudes d 4 is the only mismatched one, thus 
agent j changes the value of d 4 to the source’s value and so 
becomes d - {11011}. 

However, if the agent from the bottom right of the ingroup 
(with attitude vector {00110}) is chosen as the source instead, 
due to its attitudinal inconsistency (i.e., a k 2 = 0, a k 3 = a 4 = 1), 
agent j will not change its attitude at all. Or if the agent to the 
left of agent j is chosen as the source, agent j will not change 
its attitude because the source affirms agent y’s attitude. 

Going back to the first case, upon completion of the social 
influence process in which agent j has updated its belief 
vector to d = {11011}, the agent j next randomly picks one 
attitude out of five again... let’s say a 2 . Agent j examines if the 
chosen attitude a J 2 and its adjacent attitudes a J j and a J 3 have 
the same value ( internal consistency). Because the examined 
attitudes are not consistent (i.e., a J } = a J 2 = 1, a J 3 = 0), the 
agent tunes them to be the same value of the mode (in this 
case 1). As a result agent / s attitude vector becomes d = 
{11111}. Each agent undergoes the same process (either 
synchronously or asynchronously) for each iteration of the 
model. 

Implementation in Netlogo with Minimal Conditions 

We implemented this attitude updating algorithm in a cellular 
automata- style agent based model using Netlogo 5.0.5. To 
keep the dynamics clear we utilize the minimal conditions 
necessary to capture the effects of majority and minority 
influence and internal consistency. In our basic setup 1600 
agents populate a 40-by-40 toroidal square-grid topology (no 
empty spaces). Ingroups are defined as the eight agents in the 
Moore neighborhood - just as above. 4 

Each agent has two attitudes and each attitude takes binary 
values: one attitude is represented as color ( a J p 0 = yellow, 1 
= blue) and the other as shape (d 2 \ 0=circle, 1= square). 5 
Thus, there are four different agent states: yellow circle (i.e., 
d - {0, 0}), yellow square (i.e., d - {0, 1}), blue circle (i.e., 
d = { 1, 0}), and blue square (i.e., d = {1, 1}). Consistent 
agent states are therefore the yellow circle and blue square. 
When checking consistency the agents simply change the 
focal attitude to match the other attitude. 

We define a cultural group as a collection of contiguous 
(including corner connections) agents sharing the same value 
for all (both) attitudes. We are interested in the number of 
culture groups as a measure of the social diversity of a given 
set of attitudes. However, not all groups should necessarily be 
weighted equally: the smaller a cultural group is, the less it 
contributes to the society's diversity. We account for this by 
reporting both the number of groups and the effective number 

4 The ingroup for the majority/minority influence algorithm can be 
defined by a variety of neighborhood topologies (e.g. grids of different 
types or irregular networks), the geographies of moving agents, dynamic 
social connections, abstract associations, etc. 

5 Squares are shaded slightly darker to be more easily discernable. 


of groups. The effective number of groups is calculated using 
the inverse Simpson index (Page 20 10). 6 

Simulations and Results 

We simulated the agent based model to answer two questions 
of interests: (1) Under which rules can an attitudinally diverse 
population persist? (2) Under which rules can social change 
occur (i.e., a nascent idea becomes prevalent)? For each 
combination of rules and initial conditions (described below) 
we performed 100 runs of the model until (a) all the agents 
have the same attitude, (b) no agents can change attitudes, or 
(c) 10,000 time steps (to terminate non-equilibrium runs and 
facilitate analysis of extremely long convergence times). 

At each step we calculate the percent of the population of 
each color and each shape - since there are only two values 
for each attribute, percent yellow is one minus percent blue 
and it suffices to present percent blue and percent square. We 
also determine the number of groups of each attitude, 
combined attitude cultural groups, and the effective number 
of groups. 

When do diverse cultures persist? 

To identify conditions under which a diverse cultural 
population persists we initially create a population with equal 
numbers of both colors and both shapes. The two attitudinal 
dimensions are assigned independently and the spatial 
distribution of attitudes is uniformly random. 

Majority influence. The dynamics of local strict majority 
influence processes are already well-known to science. These 
systems converge quickly (-50-100 iterations) into amorphous 
global patterns of each cultural group. The attitude 
distribution becomes skewed in a way that is dependent on 
initial conditions and stochastic elements, but with no 
systematic bias toward any attitude. When internal 
consistency processes are in play, majority influence performs 
much the same as if there were just one attitude with two 
values. 

Minority influence. This process acts to balance the 
prevalence of each attitude, so with equal initial quantities and 
a random initial arrangement, minority influence alone is a 
continuous and balanced stochastic mixing of the attributes 
across the agents. Although there are typically hundreds of 
cultural groups, none of them are persistent. In order to 
maintain internal consistency the attitudes have to line up in 
alternating rows or columns thus creating 40 groups of equal 
size in equilibrium. 7 However, it often takes many thousands 
of iterations to reach this equilibrium and in the process there 
are usually many fewer groups in play. 

^ The inverse Simpson index is a measure of the effective number of 
types in a population. It is calculated as the inverse of the sum of the 
squared proportional sizes of the groups: (£i g 2 )' 1 . 

Obviously this value depends only on the dimensions of the space - we 
find 40 groups because we use a 40x40 world and the attitudes alternate. 
Using an odd number of spaces (e.g. 39x39) forces a vertical or 
horizontal strip of constant, stochastically balanced fluctuation. 
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Majority and minority influence without consistency. 

These processes together form large, consistent cultural 
groups with mixed-attitude boundaries that converge slowly 
(over thousands of iterations) to a single consistent attitude 
culture (Figure 3). The groups are consistent despite internal 
consistency being off because in minority influence, imitation 
only occurs when the targets' attitudes are consistent. 
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time 


Figure 3: Results of simulation with majority and minority 
influence only. Screenshots from one run illustrate the 
spatiotemporal dynamics of consistent group formation and 
mixed boundaries. Plots for 100 runs showing that both outcomes 
are common. Most runs reach global conformity in <1000 
iterations, but several take more than the 10,000 simulated. Lines 
appear orange because they are yellow layered on red when 
consistency is high. 

Majority and minority influence with internal consistency. 

Majority and minority influences, in combination with 
internal consistency, create a system which has more, smaller 
cultural groups that come in an out of existence at a high rate. 
Even thought the system eventually converges, it typically 
takes much longer (ten times the iterations). Also, the majority 
and minority status of attitudes is erratic at the global scale: 
social change often happens, but it often switches back 
throughout the runs (Figure 4). 


patterns of heterogeneity are more dynamic when internal 
consistency is in play. 

Which mechanisms generate social change? 

Next, we simulated the model to validate Crano’s conjecture 
that minority influence at the local level can lead to social 
change at the global level via an internal consistency process. 
We also explore whether social change can be led solely by 
minority influence, and whether it is robust against the effects 
of majority influence. We initialize the system with a 
randomly chosen 1% of the agents holding the nascent 
attitude (yellow; i.e., d \ = 0) while maintaining equal initial 
populations of shape. 

Minority influence alone. The indirect minority influence 
process will always spread a nascent attitude from 1% of the 
population toward 50% of a population. After reaching 
approximately half of the population, however, minority 
influence balances the two attitudes in a constant stochastic 
churning of both color and shape (as described above). Thus 
indirect minority influence alone cannot lead to social change. 
(Figure 5). Minority influence plus internal consistency also 
brings the population up to the roughly 50% point in every 
run, after which the dynamics mirror the case above. 
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Figure 4. Results with majority and minority influence and 
internal consistency. Screenshots reveal the more fragmented 
nature of the groups and the lack of long -lasting coherent groups. 
Erratic time series and highly variable halting times across 100 
mns reflect the stochastically balanced mechanisms. 

Summary. Populations of diverse cultures will persist under 
either minority or majority influence alone (with or without 
internal consistency). When minority and majority influences 
work together, the system will always converge to a uniform 
population; however, this may take an extremely long time 
and even longer when internal consistency is in play. Interim 


Figure 5. Screenshots show the growth in popularity of the 
nascent attitude up until the system becomes stochastically mixed 
at roughly equal proportions. Note also the alignment of the 
shape attitude in the early stages into locally balanced 
configurations. Though every run is distinct in its particular 
spatiotemporal arrangements, the dynamics are consistent across 
100 runs. This plot is truncated to 500 iterations to highlight 
details of earlier periods. 

Minority influence facing majority influence. In the face of 
majority influence, however, minority influence cannot spread 
the nascent attitude. Majority influence dominates minority 
influence process on the color attitude and so the system 
quickly converges to all blue. Thus social change does not 
occur. Minority influence (which imitates an attitude only 
when consistent) quickly eliminates circles from the 
population as well to establish a monoculture (Figure 6). 
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Figure 6. With only 1% of the population initially holding the 
nascent attitude, majority influence quickly dominates the effects 
of minority influence and uniformly spreads the prevailing idea. 


against the direct majority influence. However, this may be 
the result of an artifact of increasing the initial population of 
yellow agents through the internal consistency rule. 


Minority influence and internal consistency facing 
majority influence. Consistent with Crano’s conjecture, the 
indirect minority influence process in combination with 
internal consistency can spread an initial minority position in 
the face of majority influence. Even though a system 
converges to the prevailing attitude in 75% of the runs 
(Figure8), there are chances for a nascent attitude to 
temporarily or even permanently be globally adopted (i.e., 
social change occurs) (Figure7). 

Note that the initial 1% of agents that are yellow is 
immediately expanded in the first iteration when agents enact 
the self-consistency rule. Approximately half of the blue circle 
agents will make themselves consistent by becoming yellow 
circles - that's an additional 24.25% of the agents on average. 
We address this in future work (described below) by 
identifying the relationship between the number of initially 
consistent yellow agents and the success of social change. 
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Figure 7. Screenshots from one run demonstrate the high 
volatility of the attitude proportions. The time series from 100 
runs highlight this long-lasting volatile behavior. 


Proportion of Runs with Social Change 



initial percent yellow 


Figure 8. This chart shows the proportion of 100 runs for each 
ending distribution of the color attitude with all three rules 
activated. These runs were all taken to equilibrium regardless of 
the time step. Despite the high volatility of the dynamics, there is 
an increasing tendency to achieve social change with increasing 
initial percent holding the nascent idea. 

Summary. In the face of the direct majority influence, social 
change can occur via the indirect minority influence process 
in combination with the internal consistency process. The 
indirect minority influence process alone (without the internal 
consistency rule) cannot spread an initial minority position 


Discussion 

The present study aims to investigate how direct majority and 
indirect minority influences at the local level, in combination 
with an internal consistency process, lead to cultural group 
formation and social change at a global level. The algorithm 
was constructed based primarily on the psychological rules 
posited in Crano’s CCLC theory. 

Majority influence immediately influences an individual to 
adopt the focal issue attitude due that is most common among 
its peers. The rules of minority influence are more complex. 
Ideas held by a minority of one’s ingroup can also be 
influential, but they act indirectly on a non-focal attitude in 
the same attitude constellation. Furthermore, this influence 
only occurs when those holding the minority view are 
consistent in their own views. As indirect attitude changes 
accumulate, delayed focal change can occur through a 
motivation to maintain internal consistency. Indirect changes 
followed by consistency changes can lead an idea originally 
held by just a few individuals to take hold in a whole 
population in the right conditions. This is social change. 

We tested for social change by seeding a population of 
1600 agents randomly with 1% having the yellow attribute, 
while the shape attribute remains equally distributed. Majority 
influence alone, or with internal consistency, quickly removes 
the nascent idea form the population. Minority influence - 
alone or with internal consistency - reliably brings the nascent 
idea from 1% to 50% of the population, but naturally cannot 
achieve social change because the mechanism always 
promotes the attitude that is less popular. 

When majority and minority influence are used together, 
but without internal consistency, majority influence dominates 
and the population quickly converges to the prevailing idea. 
When internal consistency is added, half of the initial blue- 
circle agents immediately become yellow-circle agents. This 
boost to the nascent idea holders often suffices to stop quick 
majority domination. Furthermore, the requirement that agents 
be consistent ensures that minority influence is engaged in 
each individual’s mechanism because the minority attitude is 
always consistent. Although social change is possible under 
these conditions, it is unlikely. The likelihood depends on the 
initial percent of the population holding the nascent idea, and 
also on the micro-structure of their locations and the many 
stochastic elements in the model. Finally, although these 
simulations always end in one homogeneous equilibrium or 
the other, the time to reach the equilibrium can be extremely 
long (e.g., as much as 20,000 iterations). With mixed ideas 
persisting for so long, other mechanisms may interject to alter 
the balance. 

In addition to social change, we are interested in the ability 
of these psychological mechanisms to maintain a diverse set 
of attitudes within a population. Cultural groups are 
communities of connected individuals who share all their 
(relevant) attitudes. The formation of coherent cultural 
groups from a random initial distribution of attributes is 
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important because these cultural groups can provide safe 
proving grounds for incubating new ideas. 

Majority influence alone, or with internal consistency, 
succeeds in producing large cultural groups. These grouped 
patterns are equilibria because each agent’s local 
neighborhood of eight agents has at least four agents of the 
same attitude. Without consistency checks the attributes are 
influenced independently, creating a multi-layered pattern in 
which all combinations of the attitudes persist. 

In contrast to the equilibrium cultural groups formed by 
majority influence, the groups formed by minority influence 
are in constant flux. Without internal consistency, the process 
acts as a balancing stochastic process that ensures all 
attributes are roughly equally represented. There are a large 
number of cultural groups, but they are very small and are not 
persistent. They fail to capture the phenomena we wish to 
pick up as cultural groups; instead, they are just temporary 
patches of attributes. Adding consistency induces another 
equilibrium condition, but a mixed one. Every agent must be 
the minority of it local neighborhood and this is only 
achievable by having an even number of straight rows or 
columns. This is also not the sort of cultural groups identified 
in the literature, but rather an artifact of the model. 

Combining all three mechanisms produces an interesting 
dynamic of cultural groups reminiscent of coherent structures 
in Conway’s Game of Life (Conway 1970), although the 
stochastic elements in the current model complicates a 
microscopic analysis of recurrent patterns. Large and small 
groups of both consistent cultures can persist for long periods, 
“float” across the screen, rise up, and die out. As is the case 
with any cellular automata, these seeming movements are the 
result of changing attributes of stationary agents, but the 
population-level patterns are intriguing dynamical features of 
these mechanisms not anticipated by the social psychological 
theories. 

Other features of these simulations worthy of discussion 
include the long time-spans of many runs, the non -equilibrium 
nature of some behaviors, and the volatility of population- 
level patterns. The preferred analytical technique among many 
social scientists involves equation-based modeling that 
focuses on equilibrium of outcomes or distributions. 
However, our results highlight the need to model and 
understand the dynamics of the long time -spans before 
equilibrium conditions are reached. Lurthermore, in some 
cases we can foretell the outcome after a few iterations 
through feedback effects among clusters. In other cases (such 
as when all three mechanisms are active), the population can 
shift widely from one extreme to the other in just a dozen 
iterations, making reliable prediction impossible. Although we 
report the distribution of equilibria as a function of initial 
population attributes, a deeper analysis of the interim 
dynamics is more likely to improve our understand of the 
phenomena. 

Limitations and Future Direction 

Our goal in this paper is to present a minimal model capable 
of embodying the mechanisms of majority and minority 
influence as described in the social psychological literature. 
These theories, however, are purported to have much wider 
and deeper application. In order to fully engage the literature 


expansions must be made to both the simulations and the 
theories. 

Expanded attitude space. The first obvious augmentation is 
to incorporate longer attitude vectors and more variations per 
attitude. We would like to test the sensitivity of the dynamics 
to the size of this attribute space a la Axelrod (1997), but the 
theories themselves need further refinement to handle 
influence in cases in which no attribute holds a majority or 
clear minority. What influences reign in a pluralistic 
environment? 

More sophisticated agents. Our agents fully populate a torus 
space in a regular lattice - a common feature of theoretical 
agent-based models. More realistically agents would migrate, 
change interaction partners, have heterogeneous 
neighborhoods, and these behaviors would also be contingent 
on local opinions. Lurthermore they could reproduce, mutate, 
or undergo selection processes. With this prototype model, we 
are able to clearly ascertain the link between agents’ 
behavioral rules and system-level patterns. 

Internal consistency force. Our findings show that the 
internal consistency process plays a key role in social change. 
The next question is how the strength of internal consistency 
affects social change; specifically, what is the relationship 
between the strength of internal consistency checks and the 
occurrence of social change? This question can be answered 
by varying the probability that a check is performed, and/or by 
changing the number of attitudes that are put in line (after we 
add more attributes). 

Objective vs. subjective issues. Attitudes may address 
objective or subjective issues. Objective issues have a correct 
belief, such as the weight of a particular ox. Subjective issues 
(aka, mere opinions such as what color is “in” this season) 
reflect the converging of ideas in the population. Crano argues 
that for objective issues, a nascent attitude is scrutinized by 
counter- attitudinal individuals, which may lead to an 
immediate focal change if the attitude is correct. Depending 
on objectivity/subjectivity of issues, different rules may 
govern agents’ influence processes. In future studies, we can 
construct and compare two models where different rules are 
implemented depending on objectivity/subjectivity of issues. 

Conclusions 

Majority and minority influence are important and well- 
studied topics in the field of social psychology. Due to the 
limitations of empirical methodologies, however, theories and 
empirical research focus mainly on explicating interpersonal 
and intra-individual psychological rules of social influence. 
They neglect how such rules lead to larger level group 
phenomena such as social change and cultural group 
formation. Most of the claims linking interpersonal/intra- 
individual-level rules and group/society-level patterns are 
merely conjectures. The present study is an attempt to provide 
a detailed connection between the individual and social layers 
through simulation. 

We implement the social influence rules postulated in 
Crano ’s CCLC theory in an agent-based model with minimal 
assumptions. Simulation results demonstrate that in the 
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current formulation the indirect minority influence alone 
cannot lead to social change in the face of the direct majority 
influence. However, our results also show that in combination 
with an internal consistency rule, the three processes together 
can in some scenarios lead to social change. Furthermore, 
both the majority and minority influence processes can lead to 
the formation of diverse cultural groups of distinct kinds. 

The current study shows the partial validity of the 
conjecture that the social change at a societal level occurs 
through indirect minority influences process at the local level 
in combination with the internal consistency process. Our 
study reveals that all three forces are necessary for social 
change. The indirect influence process triggered by counter- 
attitudinal ingroup minority alone cannot make social change 
occur in the face of majority domination. What is necessary is 
individuals’ motivation to maintain internal consistency in 
their attitudes, to emulate consistent minority attitudes, and to 
adopt popular ideas both old and new. 
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Abstract 

Culture is a central component in the study of numerous disci- 
plines in social science and biology. Nevertheless, a consen- 
sus on what it is and how we can represent it in a meaningful 
and useful way has been hard to reach, especially due to the 
multifaceted aspects of its nature. In this work we dissect cul- 
ture into its most basic components and propose horizontal in- 
formation transfer as the most crucial aspect of it. We discuss 
the two fundamental processes that are required for culture 
to emerge in an evolutionary context, namely: high imita- 
tion error rates and survival selection. To show how each of 
these components affect the emergence of culture, a genetic 
algorithm was explored for a range of conditions. Here, we 
formalize when and how a population is said to move from 
biological to cultural evolution and why such a transition rad- 
ically changes its evolutionary dynamics. Our results suggest 
that horizontal transfer of information in cultural systems re- 
quires the evolution of survival enhancing traits rather repro- 
duction enhancing ones. We consider this requirement to be 
key for the evolution of rich cultural systems, like the one 
present in humans. 

Introduction 

Not only has the human species been able to adapt to a mas- 
sive range of environments, but we have also transformed 
them to suit our needs. Culture is said to be one of the pri- 
mary drivers for the accelerated pace at which we are able 
to establish and grow in new areas. (Boyd, 1985; Richer- 
son and Boyd, 2006). Its origins are not fully understood 
but we know that our biological evolution must have set the 
stage for its emergence. In other words, just before we be- 
came a cultural species, we evolved to a point where prim- 
itive forms of social learning were possible (Richerson and 
Boyd, 2006). Literature offers numerous concepts of cul- 
ture, for some researchers in the social sciences a superor- 
ganic view of culture, that is detached form biology, seems 
to offer a better and more useful explanation for the phe- 
nomena that we observe in our societies (Kroeber, 1948; In- 
gold, 1986). From this point of view culture would start 
from our biological nature but once it takes off it will be an 
independent process with no major feedbacks with our bio- 
logical traits. For others, biology is in constant relation with 


culture in deeply intertwined ways (Richerson and Boyd., 
2001; Rogers, 1988). We agree, as many studies suggest, 
that culture has been shaped by our biological history and in 
return our genetic traits have evolved in response to it (Rich- 
erson and Boyd, 2006; Holden and Mace, 1997). Neverthe- 
less, in this work we focus on the disengagement process 
between genes and phenotype for a particular set of evolv- 
ing characteristics represented as a vector of binary traits to 
be optimised. This might associate our model with a more 
superorganic view of culture, but as it will be discussed, our 
analysis focuses on the evolution of traits that would spark 
the emergence of culture rather than on the long term inter- 
actions between genes and cultural evolution. 

We maintain that culture is an outcome of genes giving 
rise to and interacting with an evolving environment of ideas 
and behaviours. Cultural variants, the equivalent of alleles 
in genetic systems, compete for a space in our minds and 
are transmitted by means of social learning (imitation and 
teaching), they can alter our behaviour and in many ways 
override some of our most basic hardwired instincts. But 
culture, is also population level phenomena and needs to be 
defined as one. Considering this, we could say that culture 
is: the set of behavioural traits that are not the direct result 
of genetic expression but rather the product of an evolving 
pool of variants that are stored and transmitted within and 
between overlapping generations of individuals, by means 
of social learning. This important concept is discussed in the 
literature and sets a starting point for our dissection (Avital 
and Jablonka, 2005; Richerson and Boyd, 2006). A way to 
understand such a concept is to think of an individual de- 
veloping in social isolation. This individual would not have 
the culturally evolved traits that form the phenotype of its 
socially interacting peers, but not all the traits missing in a 
socially isolated organism can be considered culture. Some 
are the result of instinctive interactions between members of 
a social group and these are also hard wired in genes. It is 
only when we take these life history and socially instinctive 
traits out, that we can identify culture as the missing set of 
traits. 

As we said before definitions of culture are numerous and, 
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depending on which one we select, it can be identified as a 
unique trait of our species or a repeatedly occurring one in 
nature (Laland and Janik, 2006; Laland and Hoppitt, 2003; 
Avital and Jablonka, 2005; Heyes and Galef, 1996). Our 
definition includes several animal cases like species of birds 
that learn their song by imitation (Jenkins, 1978; Heyes, 
1994), chimpanzees that learn to use tools and simple pro- 
tocols for nut cracking (McGrew, 1998), cetaceans imitating 
hunting strategies and mating calls (Rendell and Whitehead, 
2001) and others (Laland and Galef, 2009). Even though 
in animal cases the complexity and repertoire of culturally 
evolved traits is limited, it is in principle sensible to con- 
sider a general mechanism for the emergence of culture. Our 
intention, as well as previous models on the evolution of cul- 
ture, is to show the adaptive character of it. But before we 
consider the adaptive value of culture we need to describe 
its peculiarity and some valuable existing contributions. 

At the population level culture acts as a whole new evo- 
lutionary system. In this system, evolution can only take 
place as long as all the ingredients of an evolutionary pro- 
cess are present: Reproduction, Inheritance, Mutation and 
Selection. The equivalent to reproduction and inheritance 
is implicit in the act of social learning: information gets 
passed from one individual to another and most of it is re- 
ceived. Mutation is then introduced by errors in imitation; 
these errors can have positive or negative effects and in this 
sense are fundamentally different from the effect of individ- 
ual learning, which tends to improve or adapt variants dur- 
ing lifetime. The balance between inheritance and mutation 
is crucial for any evolutionary process to occur; too much 
mutation and the system fails in an error catastrophe. On the 
other hand, excessive fidelity on information transfer and the 
system gets stuck on a single solution (Jong, 2002). Some 
critics of cultural evolution point out that the equivalency of 
genes with cultural variants (AKA memes) is not a sensible 
one, due to the low signal to noise ratio of cultural trans- 
mission (Burman, 2012). This is a valid observation, but we 
seem to intuitively understand that ideas learned from oth- 
ers are very similar to the original ideas that those others 
hold; if this was not the case communication would be im- 
possible. A way to reconcile these positions is to consider 
the convergent nature of learning towards useful forms of 
variants (Dawkins, 1976). When we collate new informa- 
tion, noise can be dramatically reduced with further practice 
or reinforcement because we tend to converge to the useful 
form of that variant. An example: nut cracking techniques 
that might be transmitted with a lot of noise from adults to 
young chimpanzees in natural populations. Maybe the orig- 
inal attempt is different from the proper technique but this 
will eventually converge to a copy of the original strategy 
due to the useful result obtained by it (i.e., the nut!) . 

Selection in cultural systems can come in a variety of 
forms, different biases in transmission have been identified 
and some of them are directly related to fitness enhancement 


(Enquist et al., 2007) others are frequency dependent (con- 
formism) (Henrich and Boyd, 1998) and some are driven 
by social status (Richerson and Boyd, 2006). These biases 
have been discussed in the literature as potential explana- 
tions for the adaptive nature of culture. Most authors refer to 
the seminal paper of Rogers (1988), in this paper a very sim- 
ple model showed how culture is not inherently adaptive just 
by means of its defined characteristics or the characteristics 
of an evolutionary process under natural selection (Rogers, 
1988). Its premise is that adapting to a new environment by 
means of finding an individual solution implies a cost for 
the learner; this cost can be avoided by imitating others, so 
that in a non-changing environment an invasion of imitators 
would be the ESS of the system due to the avoided cost. But 
if environmental change gets taken into consideration then 
individual learners increase in frequency due to the advan- 
tage that they have over imitators copying environmentally 
uncorrelated information. In this way, the ESS would be a 
mixture of individual learning and imitation determined by 
the rate of change in environmental conditions. Rogers’s 
model found that the point of equilibrium does not confer 
any adaptive advantage to a cultural population vs. a non- 
cultural one; the evolution of culture considering the lack of 
intrinsic adaptive value is known as the Rogers’s Paradox. 

To solve this paradox several interesting and useful the- 
oretical models have been developed, including extensions 
with transmission biases (Enquist et al., 2007), spatial dy- 
namics (Boyd and Richerson, 1988) and population struc- 
ture (Rendell et al., 2010). Here, we would like to take a 
step in a different direction. Rather than finding equilib- 
ria of strategies, biases or spatial structure that increase the 
adaptive value of culture we focus on the exploratory nature 
of cultural systems when it comes to finding new solutions 
in a fitness landscape. Particularly, we focus on the hybrid 
system present at the moment of transition, showing how 
culture originates and which are the minimal conditions for 
it. Our model does not consider environmental change be- 
cause it focuses on the exploration and exploitation prop- 
erties of biological vs. cultural systems when challenged to 
find novel solutions to temporally stable problems. Also, the 
model does not include individual learning; it merely shows 
the transition from instinctive behavioural traits to culturally 
acquired ones. 

We recognize the inherent complexities of gene-to- 
instinct mapping and the potentially intricate mechanism for 
overwriting such behaviours with imitation. However, we 
consider that for the scope of our question such processes 
can be drastically simplified. Is for this reason, that in the 
description of our model a simple 1-to-l map of genes to 
behaviour is proposed and the potential to overwrite such in- 
formation with a copied behaviour is controlled by a binary 
switch. 

Before we move our attention to the model description let 
us focus on individual learning and vertical imitation, both 
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of them important for the evolution of culture, but not in- 
cluded in the scope of our analysis. 

There is no doubt that individual learning and cultural 
evolution are constantly interacting and affecting one an- 
other (Richer son and Boyd, 2006; Avital and Jablonka, 
2005; Rogers, 1988). Nevertheless our question looks at the 
adaptive value of culture as an evolutionary algorithm and 
this allows us to treat individual learning as an extension of 
instinctive behaviours. Here we consider both to be, albeit in 
different ways, a result of genes and developmental condi- 
tions and even though they may differ at a mechanistic level 
the notion that individual learning has a cognitive tax is not 
relevant for the scope of our question. 

Also, it is sensible to assume that vertical transfer of vari- 
ants is the ancestral form of imitation. Parents tend to be the 
most present and readily available source of information to 
imitate (Avital and Jablonka, 2005). Nevertheless, systems 
that depend entirely on vertical imitation would not be fun- 
damentally different from genetic systems and would merely 
represent the same algorithm with an added substrate for in- 
formation transmission. In order for culture to represent a 
novel evolutionary system where ideas and not organisms 
are selected, horizontal transmission should be included. For 
this reason we concentrate mostly on this sort of transmis- 
sion in our analysis, only exploring its vertical counterpart in 
a later section. From here on we will equate the evolution of 
culture with the evolution of horizontal transmission, unless 
otherwise specified. 

The Simulation Model 

The model is a steady-state genetic algorithm in which each 
individual is represented by two strings of bits. The first 
string is considered the phenotype and the second the geno- 
type. A 1-to-l mapping from genotype to phenotype repre- 
sents genetic expression. Fitness evaluations are made con- 
sidering only the phenotypic information. Genotypes have 
an extra bit that acts has an imitation switch: if its value is 1 
the individual will substitute the genetic expression string 
of bits in its phenotype for the phenotype of a randomly 
selected individual in the population. If the value is 0 the 
genotype string is copied into the phenotype, excluding the 
imitation bit. The action of imitation takes place at birth 
for each individual and once it has happened the phenotype 
remains unchanged for its lifetime. 

Phenotypic imitation has an associated mutation rate, here 
described as \i v . In the same way, genetic reproduction in- 
corporates a mutation rate fi g which also affects the extra 
imitation bit (switch) in the genotype string. Genetic ex- 
pression, that is genotype to phenotype copying when the 
switch value is 0, does not include any errors. For all the 
results shown in this paper the value of /i p and n g are fixed 
with a bitflip chance of 0.01 and 0.001 respectively, unless 
specified. 

The population is initially set with an imitation switch 


value of 0. and the second half of both strings of bits is 
set to 0s and, the first half is set to Is. This is done to avoid 
mutation biases that would create an upward trend in fitness 
under lack of selective pressure. The fitness landscape ex- 
plored in this paper is the one defined by the sum of ones in 
the string of bits. In this way a string of all-1 represents the 
optimal solution. For all the results shown here the length of 
the bit string is two hundred bits (L = 200), and the size of 
the population is one hundred individuals (. N = 100). The 
general results can be reproduced with larger populations 
and larger strings of bits; smaller populations can produce 
different results between individual simulations but on aver- 
age they would follow the behaviours here described. The 
processes we discuss here are relevant when the bit string is 
long enough for a search and optimization period of several 
iterations to take place. Single-digit bit strings, for example, 
might not reproduce the results we describe here. 

Selection is established by the joint action of a reproduc- 
tion function and a death function. Reproduction selects 
an individual of the population with a probability P r from 
a Boltzmann- weighted function distribution of Fitness (Eq. 
1). The death function uses the same method but with the 
complement of the number of ones in the phenotype vec- 
tor rather than the fitness value L — L\ calculating in this 
way the chance of dying as Pd (anti-fitness) (Eq. 2). On 
each iteration a mutated copy of the individual selected by 
the reproduction function will substitute the individual one 
selected by the death function. 

P r = (1) 


Pd = e (2) 

Different combinations of strength between survival and 
fertility were considered by changing the value of the ex- 
ponents Xd and x r . Random selection for reproduction and 
random selection for death are also included in our results. 
Figure 1 illustrates the algorithm we have described here. 

This model does not include crossover functions; we rec- 
ognize that recombination advantages can be added to the 
cultural process by increasing the source of possible mod- 
els to follow. Future work would be oriented towards ex- 
ploring the advantage of cultural multi-parent crossover vs. 
bi-parental crossover in genetic reproduction. Here, we de- 
cided to focus on the effects of horizontal transfer of infor- 
mation. 

Results 

Simulations were run for a range of values (mutation rates, 
population size, vector length and selection strength). Re- 
sults suggest that the relation between mutation rates and 
the type and strength of selection are critical for the evolu- 
tion of horizontal information transfer to take place. Before 
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Figure 1: The diagram shows an iteration of the algorithm: 
(1) the selection function picks an individual from the pop- 
ulation, (2) its genotype string is copied including the im- 
itation switch (mutations may occur), (3a) if the imitation 
switch is equal to one, a random individual from the popula- 
tion will be selected and its phenotype will be copied with an 
associated imitation error. (3b) if the switch is equal to zero 
the bit string in the genotype will be copied into the phe- 
notype with total fidelity. (4) The resulting combination of 
phenotype and genotype will replace an individual selected 
by the death function. 


discussing these critical points it is important to describe the 
three possible behaviours emerging from these simulations. 
Figure 2 describes these scenarios. 

In case A disengagement between phenotype and geno- 
type fitness takes place early in the simulation along with 
a rapid growth in the proportion of imitators. Here, sur- 
vival selection establishes a fitness-proportional life length 
for cultural variants. This case distinctively shows how the 
evolutionary process is taken over by horizontal imitation. 
Selection only evaluates phenotypes while genes get masked 
as soon as imitation frequency rises. Further evolution in- 
creases the gap between phenotype and genotype, making 
it even more costly to stop imitating and start expressing in- 
formation from the genome. Eventually an evolutionary pro- 
cess entirely dependent on social learning finds the optimal 
solution and information is then maintained in individuals’ 
actions rather than genes. 

Case B is similar to A but here the selection strength for 
the phenotype is not enough to reach the optimal solution, 
this case occurs when survival selection is low ( Xd » 1). 
Imitation, with its high mutation rate, will initially outper- 
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Figure 2: Single runs showing the three different scenarios: 
(A) Culture emerges early in the simulation under strong 
survival selection and the fitness disengagement between 
phenotype (green line) and genotype (red line) is accompa- 
nied by the sudden increase of imitation frequency (black 
line) ( Xd = 1 ,x r = oo). (B) The fixation of imitators is also 
accompanied by fitness disengagement, but in this case the 
balance between selection and mutation prevents the phe- 
notype form reaching the optima while the high frequency 
of imitation masks the genotype from selection. This case 
takes place under weak survival selection {xd = 5, x r = 1). 
(C) Disengagement is not present when survival selection 
is absent, both imitation rates stay low. Genetic evolution 
dominates (xd = oc, x r = 1). 


form the search ability of genes but eventually fail to reach 
the optima after disengagement. Selection on the genotype 
is masked making it impossible for genes to catch up. Vari- 
ations of case B are rarely found under lack of survival se- 
lection; in these cases there is a chance that genetic fitness 
will eventually match phenotype fitness, if this trend goes 
beyond mid way the solution gradient (average of a drift- 
ing pattern), imitation frequency will drop to zero and the 
population will evolve genetically from then on. 

Case C shows a standard genetic evolution scenario where 
both phenotype and genotype correlate all the way to the op- 
timal solution; in this case imitation rate remains low. These 
genetic systems relay on vertical inheritance, which, under 
reproductive selection alone, is the only way to consistently 
optimize solutions. Simulations tend to converge to case C 
under lack of survival selection. 

Types of Selection in Cultural Systems 

In order to find the minimal conditions for horizontal trans- 
fer to evolve, we explored a range of combinations of the 
Boltzmann exponents in equations 1 and 2. These exponents 
control the strength of fitness based selection for survival Pd 
and reproduction P r . The larger the value of Xd and x r the 
weaker the strength of selection. Figure 3 shows a distri- 
bution of the three different cases discussed in the previous 
section for different combinations of Boltzmann exponents. 
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Figure 3: The percentage distribution of cases A, B and C is 
shown for different combinations of selection strength. Ten 
replicates of 100 individual simulations were run for each 
combination; positive and negative error bars represent a sin- 
gle standard deviation. 


Cultural cases A and B are more frequent when the 
strength of survival selection increases but when selection 
only affects reproductive success case C is dominant. The 
reason for this has to do with the way horizontal imitation 
breaks the very notion of inheritance. Without inheritance, 
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Figure 4: Comparative analysis of cultural vs. genetic 
search. (A) The genetic case explores an area restricted to 
the vicinity of the parental position in trait space. (B) Cul- 
tural evolution with horizontal information transfer estab- 
lishes a common search area defined by the current distribu- 
tion of phenotypes in the population, effectively getting rid 
of vertical inheritance and eliminating the impact of repro- 
ductive selection. 


the number of offspring that an individual has is irrelevant. 

In genetic reproduction each individual explores the trait 
space in independent lines from one another. In other words, 
the space of possibilities for a newborn is limited to the area 
where its parents currently are plus a surrounding space es- 
tablished by the genetic mutation rate. With horizontal im- 
itation every single newborn in the population has the same 
search area, that is the current distribution of phenotypes in 
search space plus the imitation error area around them. A 
graphical representation of this is shown in Figure 4. 

For cultural systems with horizontal transfer it does not 
matter who produces the new individuals because the algo- 
rithm stops looking at them as units of selection and instead 
it focuses on cultural variants. The bottom line is how long 
can you survive and serve as a model for others, rather than 
how many others can you produce. Our model links the se- 
lection of variants to the survival of individuals just like in a 
natural selection scenario, but it is important to reiterate, that 
this is not the same as selecting for the current state of in- 
dependent search paths as it happens in biological evolution 
(figure 4A). This subtlety is a fundamental difference that 
changes the focus of selection from organism to variants. 

These findings lead us to think that in order for horizon- 
tal transfer to evolve, with no transmission biases, a strong 
component of survival fitness should be present for a set of 
traits in the population. By extension, these types of traits 
would be fundamental for the emergence of culture. 

In natural populations this claim is hard to test because be- 
havioural traits have different mixtures of reproductive and 
survival fitness components; most species respond to some 
form of transmission bias (Avital and Jablonka, 2005) and 
evolutionary races to find new solutions for problems are 
hard to spot and trace. Nevertheless, we consider the find- 
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ings of our model interesting from an A-Life perspective, 
especially due to its characteristic phenotype genotype dis- 
engagement behaviour and potential for extensions. 

The Culture Advantage of Mutation Rates 

Horizontal transfer without any transmission biases can gen- 
erate faster adaptation compared to genetic evolution. This 
is mainly because the error rate of imitation is higher than 
mutation rates in genes. In figure 5 the average path for one 
hundred replicates compares the performance of a horizon- 
tal transfer cultural system (Cultural HT) with a vertical one 
(Cultural VT). In Cultural VT parents are the only models 
to imitate; this system is slightly different from a purely ge- 
netic case because the evolution of imitation frequency is 
still considered and both genes and variants are evolving. 
For comparison, a genetic case with mutation rate equal to 
the imitation error in cultural systems (Genetic HM) and a 
genetic system with a low mutation rate (Genetic LM), are 
included. 

The trajectory described by Genetic LM is similar to that 
of a horizontal transfer system where the imitation error is 
set to the same low value as the mutation rate of genes. In 
similar fashion, if both mutation and imitation errors are set 
to a high value, the trajectory described by Genetic HM will 
take place. This shows how the advantage of cultural sys- 
tems in Cultural VT and Cultural HT relies heavily on high 
error rates in imitation when compared to its low mutating 
genetic counterpart. 

In nature, genetic mutation rates have a baseline and its 
random occurrence is considered a physicochemical con- 
straint of DNA replication. Nevertheless, there are correc- 
tive mechanisms that can attenuate the effect of mutation 
during genetic replication (Lodish et al., 2004). The evolu- 
tion of these mechanisms is considered an adaptation to the 
high level of contingency existing in development. Higher 
mutation rates could easily evolve in an organism but such a 
trait is undesirable due to the associated frequency of dele- 
terious mutations arising from it. In this way, it is sensible 
to say that genes cannot afford to mutate as much as cul- 
tural variants due to the collateral effects on existing adapted 
traits. 

If culture, with its higher mutation rate, is to take over 
genetic evolution it has to find a way to shield finely tuned 
behaviours that are critical for life. For this reason we would 
like to make the point that the term cultural evolution as de- 
scribed in this work should be reserved for newly established 
problems which could be the result of a sudden environmen- 
tal change or the introduction of a new social group in the 
community. Our model does not describe this mechanism in 
detail and it merely assumes that this is the sort of problem 
that the hybrid system needs to tackle. 



Figure 5: The average trajectory for a hundred individual 
simulations is shown for an horizontal transfer algorithm HT 
(continuous lines) and a vertical transfer algorithm VT (seg- 
mented line). Dot and segment lines represent paths for ge- 
netic evolution algorithms with mutation rates of 0.001 (Ge- 
netic LM) and 0.01 (Genetic HM). Here is shown that the 
fundamental advantage of cultural algorithms relies on the 
high error rate (xj = 1 ,x r = oo). 

Extensions 

The model here presented is intended as a building block for 
future research endeavours. We think it is minimal in its as- 
sumptions and yet it produces the fundamental behaviours 
associated with culture. Current analysis on the embedded 
evolution of horizontal (vs. vertical) imitation is being de- 
veloped. In addition, we are looking at the previously men- 
tioned crossover advantage when having numerous models 
to copy from. 

Transmission biases could easily be added by making the 
selection of a model to copy a function of its fitness, fre- 
quency or individual social status. Population structure is 
just a networked implementation away. On a networked 
model models to imitate would come from neighbour nodes 
rather than from the whole population; such a constraint 
could stimulate the evolution of culture by creating clus- 
ters of solutions that rarely exchange information, exploiting 
in this way the advantage of weak links in social networks 
(Csermely, 2000; Granovetter, 1983). 

A more sophisticated approach would include the idea of 
frequency dependence and social games. Correlation be- 
tween strategies in social games has been shown to increase 
the total benefit for individuals. An extension to the model 
here explained could show how culture can promote such 
correlations taking advantage of social learning and imita- 
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tion in a game theoretic context. 

Conclusions 

Our model shows basic attributes of the evolution of cul- 
ture. That we see the characteristic fitness disengagement 
between the phenotype and the genotype co-occurring with 
the fixation of imitation provides a clear fingerprint for cul- 
ture. Within the constraints of our model, two conditions 
are necessary for horizontal transmission to evolve i) a high 
imitation error rate that provides an exploratory advantage 
and ii) a strong survival selection function that maintains se- 
lective pressure when imitation takes over. The mechanism 
here presented showed how genotypes can be masked from 
selection when imitators increase in frequency, and as a re- 
sult a clear disengagement between phenotype and genotype 
occurs. We consider this key for the emergence of culture as 
defined in this work. Potential future extensions that could 
offer a clearer picture of the interaction between vertical and 
horizontal transmission, along with the possible effects of 
transmission biases, population structures, and social games 
are being developed. 

We hope our findings lead the way to a general simulation 
framework to explore culture emergence and cultural evo- 
lution; the model is simple and stripped of most complex- 
ities obscuring the basic attributes of hybrid gene-culture 
systems, which makes it an excellent candidate for future 
development. 
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Understanding the origin and evolution of language is key 
to understanding humans. The relationship between the bi- 
ological evolution of language ability and the cultural evo- 
lution of language itself is extremely complex and shrouded 
in controversy because these mechanisms interact with each 
other despite the difference in their time scales (Mesoudi 
et al., 2011). The concept of coevolution between language 
and brain, in which language adapts to the brain and the 
brain adapts to language, is considered important in inte- 
grating biological and cultural evolution of humans (Dea- 
con, 1997). 

On the other hand, cultural linguistic change is often as- 
sumed to be much faster than biological change. For ex- 
ample, Chater et al. (2009) showed, using a computational 
model, that genetic natural selection may not keep pace with 
rapid language change. However, it is known that the rate 
of evolution has a dependence on the interval of time over 
which the rates are measured (Gingerich, 1993). Rates of 
evolution can be measured in darwins ( d ), which is a stan- 
dardized unit of change in factors of e, the base of the natural 
logarithm, per millions of years (Gingerich, 1993). 

d = (ln(x 2 ) - ln(xi))/A t (1) 

where x\ is the mean trait value calculated at time t±, x 2 is 
the mean value at time t 2 , and At is the time interval be- 
tween x\ and x 2 . Fig. 1 shows an example of the measure- 
ment interval dependence of the evolutionary rate of a quan- 
titative trait. If the evolutionary process is directional (a-i), 
the rates are stable irrespective of measurement time interval 
(a-ii). However, if the evolution process is less directional or 
fluctuating (b-i), the rates are inversely correlated with the 
measurement time interval (b-ii). This is because the fluctu- 
ation strongly affects the measured rate when the interval is 
short, while the general trend affects the rate when the inter- 
val is long. Perreault (2012) found that, by analyzing archae- 
ological data, the rates of cultural evolution are inversely 
correlated with the measurement interval. He claimed that 
this explains why cultural change appears to be faster than 
biological change (because we tend to measure cultural evo- 
lution on a short time scale) but concluded that cultural evo- 
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Figure 1 : Examples of evolutionary trends for two quantita- 
tive traits and their associated evolutionary rates as a func- 
tion of the measurement time interval. 

lution is faster than biological evolution even when such a 
correlation is taken into account. This indicates the signifi- 
cance of this fine-grained comparison of evolutionary rates 
in the context of interactions between biological evolution 
of language ability and cultural evolution of language. 

The purpose of this study is to clarify the relationship 
between the rates of biological evolution of language abil- 
ity and cultural evolution of language, focusing on their 
measurement-interval dependence. In order to analyze this, 
we employ a bottom-up computational framework for inves- 
tigating possible scenarios for gene-culture coevolution of 
language, which has been proposed in our previous works 
(Azumagakito et al., 2013, 2014). 

In this model, there are finite number of agents and lan- 
guages in a one-dimensional space, and agents can commu- 
nicate with each other using their shared languages (Fig. 2). 
Each language is represented as a point in the space, and its 
distance from the origin (El) represents its expressiveness, 
which contributes to the expected fitness benefit of a suc- 
cessful communication using that language. Each agent is 
also represented as a point and an area surrounding the point. 
This point represents the agent’s innate language ability de- 
termined by its gene Ea, and the area represents agent’s lin- 
guistic plasticity determined by its gene P. The agent can 
use any languages within its plasticity area for communica- 
tion, incurring a cost proportional to the size of the area. In 
each generation, all possible pairs of agents make an attempt 
to communicate. If two agents share one or more languages, 
they can communicate successfully. This definition means 
that agents who can communicate with many other agents 
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Figure 2: The linguistic space. 


using expressive languages acquired with limited linguistic 
plasticity will have high fitness. After the communicative in- 
teractions of agents, biological evolution of language ability 
occurs according to a genetic algorithm. 

Subsequently, the language population evolves according 
to four cultural processes: 1) Cultural change: the user of a 
language exerts a force that drags languages towards its lo- 
cation, 2) Division: a language is divided into two if the drag 
forces strongly pull it in opposing directions, 3) Extinction: 
any languages that are not used by any agents in one gen- 
eration do not appear in the next generation, and 4) Fusion: 
when the distance between two languages is small enough, 
these languages are united into one language. Through the 
above processes, the agent population and the language pop- 
ulation coevolve. 

We conducted evolutionary experiments for 20,000 gen- 
erations. The results showed that the agents and languages 
evolved to have high expressiveness through a cyclic coevo- 
lutionary process, which was discussed in our previous study 
(Azumagakito et al., 2014). Here, we measured evolution- 
ary rates for languages (in terms of average El) and agents 
(in terms of average Ea). 

Fig. 3 shows a typical coevolution process between (a) the 
average agent’s trait and (b) language expressiveness, and 
their evolutionary rates measured over several time intervals. 
The x-axis ranges from 5000 to 20000 generations of evolu- 
tion is not shown because there is no remarkable change of 
tendency. We see that both rates of evolution change dynam- 
ically and there are peaks for At = 200. These peaks cor- 
respond to rapid evolution of agents and languages. We also 
see that the rates of language evolution tended to be higher 
and fluctuate more than those of biological evolution in the 
case of At = 200. However, rates of language evolution 
became slower than biological rates when the time interval 
was long (At > 1000). In addition, Fig. 3 (c) shows linear 
approximations for both rates as a function of the time inter- 
val. The negative slopes clearly show their measurement- 
interval dependence. There was a statistically significant 
difference in the slopes (p < 0.05). Note that cultural rates 
were faster than biological rates when they were measured 
over a short time scale, but this reversed when the time in- 
terval was longer. This means that the measurement-interval 
dependence of the evolutionary rate of language is stronger 
than that of the rate of biological evolution. We propose 
that this is due to the lack of directionality in cultural evo- 
lution. This implies that biological evolution is more direc- 
tional than cultural language evolution, and could therefore 
keep pace with language evolution. 
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Figure 3: A typical coevolution process between (a) the av- 
erage agent’s trait and (b) language expressiveness, and their 
evolutionary rates measured over several time intervals, (c) 
Linear fits for both rates against the time interval over which 
the rates are measured. 
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Extended Abstract 

In this work we demonstrate the theoretical possibility and 
explore the implications of developing artificial life that 
functions as an autonomous business within the real-world 
human economy. By drawing on the Viable Systems Approach 
(VS A), we introduce the new concept of an “organism- 
enterprise” that exists simultaneously as both a life-form and a 
business. We then reconceptualize the anthropocentric 
understanding of a “business” in a way that allows an artificial 
life-form to constitute a “synthetic” organism-enterprise (SOE) 
just as a human being functioning as a sole proprietor 
constitutes a “natural” organism-enterprise. Practical obstacles 
to the creation of SOEs are considered, along with possible 
means of surmounting them. SOEs would move a step beyond 
current examples of artificial life that produce goods or services 
within a simulated world or play a limited role within a human 
business: rather than competing against artificial organisms in a 
virtual world, SOEs could evolve through competition against 
human businesses in the real-world economy. We consider 
concrete examples of SOEs and conclude by highlighting legal, 
economic, and ethical issues that arise when a single economic 
ecosystem is shared by competing human and artificial life. 

The concept of an “organism-enterprise.” A business is 
defined as “the organized effort ... to produce and sell, for a 
profit, the goods and services that satisfy society’s needs” 
(Pride, et al. 2014). Management theorists have drawn on 
biology to better understand the structure and function of such 
business organizations. Our research utilizes a systems theory 
grounded in neurophysiology, the Viable Systems Approach 
(VS A), that allows us to understand a business as an 
autopoietic organism or “system” that dwells within the 
ecosystem of a larger economy or “suprasystem” (Beer, 1981; 
Barile, et al. 2012). Within this ecosystem, a business must 
compete against other organisms for limited resources and 
adapt to environmental demands. In our human economy, 
individual businesses are born, grow, and die, and taken as a 
whole, this array of businesses forms an evolvable system. 

We begin by considering one unique instance in which a 
business is not simply “analogous to” a living organism, but 
identical to it: namely, the case of a human being who 
functions as a sole proprietor. In this situation, a single system 
simultaneously satisfies all the requirements of being both a 
life-form and a business. Building on this case, we introduce 
the idea of a unitary “organism-enterprise,” a concept that is 
already instantiated in the form of at least 20 million “human 
organism-enterprises” within the United States alone. 


Reconceptualizing business to include synthetic organism- 
enterprises. Utilizing VS A and the concept of an organism- 
enterprise, we analyze the traditional anthropocentric 
understanding of business as an exclusively human activity to 
consider whether an artificial life-form could serve as a 
“synthetic organism-enterprise” (SOE) that is both a life-form 
and a business. We show that this is indeed possible, but 
requires us to transform our understanding of business. 

For example, human businesses are traditionally described 
as requiring four kinds of resources: 1) human; 2) material; 3) 
financial; and 4) information. To replace this anthropocentric 
understanding, we propose that a business be understood more 
generally as requiring: 1) agent resources; 2) material 
resources; 3) value-storing media; and 4) information. 
Similarly, a human business requires functional units filling 
roles in production, finance, marketing, human capital 
management, and information technology. Drawing on VS A 
and the case of a human sole proprietor, we consider the ways 
in which these functions can be understood more generically, 
in such a way that they can also be performed by current and 
proposed forms of artificial life. We give particular attention 
to the role of “profit” in a human business and formulate an 
account of its correlate for an SOE: it is the difference 
between resources expended and received in exchanges in the 
suprasystem that provides an SOE with a potential for growth 
and insurance against environmental uncertainties. 

Figure 1 provides an overview of our reconceptualized 
“business process cycle,” which can be carried out equally 
well by either a human business or an artificial life-form that 
has been designed or evolved to fill a business role within a 
larger economic ecosystem. 

Current obstacles to an artificial life-form as organism- 
enterprise. Artificial life-forms have already been designed 
that are capable of carrying out this entire business process 
cycle within the simulated ecosystem of a virtual world 
(Kubera, et al. 2011). Similarly, there are artificial life-forms 
capable of carrying out parts of this cycle within human 
businesses in the economy of the “real world” (Kim and Cho, 
2006). However, our survey of the field has not yet identified 
any existing artificial life-forms capable of carrying out this 
entire business process cycle within the real-world human 
economy. We identify a number of obstacles that currently 
prevent this from taking place, and we highlight those areas 
within the business process cycle that pose the greatest 
challenge for the future development of SOEs. 
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Figure 1 . A reconceptualized business process cycle that applies to a human organism-enterprise as well as to a synthetic organism- 
enterprise (SOE) that has been designed or evolved to provide goods or services within some ecosystem. 


Designing artificial life-forms that can complete the 
business process cycle. We briefly consider some approaches 
to overcoming these obstacles, so that an artificial life-form 
can not only meet the minimal requirements for constituting a 
synthetic organism-enterprise but potentially even excel in the 
role of entrepreneur (Ihrig, 2012). We especially consider the 
potential of virtual goods and cryptocurrencies to overcome 
the difficulty of providing an SOE with an effective means of 
utilizing value-storing media (Scarle, et al. 2012). 

Evolution of artificial life through competition in the 
human economy. An SOE producing goods or services of 
value to human beings would be capable of competing against 
human businesses in the real-world economy. We consider 
whether these competitive pressures would be sufficient to 
drive evolution among SOEs. By utilizing the concept of 
“clockspeed” as a measure of the speed at which businesses 
must adapt and compete, we identify industries in which 
SOEs would likely evolve at an accelerated rate (Fine, 1998). 

Specific examples and practical implications of artificial 
life as entrepreneur. An autonomous artificial life-form that 
is capable of securing all of the resources needed for survival 
and growth directly from the real-world human economy 
would in principle no longer be dependent on its human 
designer. Such possibilities are not risk-free: we imagine the 
case of computer viruses that are capable of evolving self- 
adaptive behavior rather than mere polymorphism or 
metamorphism (Beckmann, et al. 2009) and that no longer 
steal for the financial gain of human cybercriminals but to 
provide resources for their own survival, growth, and 
autonomously chosen pursuits. We also consider more 
optimistic cases, such as the development of artificial life- 
forms that build successful “careers” as artists or composers 


or IT service-providers within the human economy and that 
are able to evolve in response to economic demands, without 
the active guidance or support of a human designer. Finally, 
we propose areas for future research to address the moral, 
legal, and economic issues that will arise from the existence of 
synthetic organism-enterprises and the fact that the productive 
and competitive capacities of successful SOEs could far 
surpass those of traditional human businesses. 
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Abstract 

We discuss the relationship between local rewiring rules 
and stationary out-degree distributions in adaptive random 
Boolean network models that evolve toward criticality. We 
derive a theoretical formula for the relationship via a master 
equation approach. The theoretical result is shown to agree 
well with numerical simulation in three representative cases. 

Introduction 

Coupling between structural change of a network and dy- 
namics on it is important to understand functioning of com- 
plex systems. Many models have been proposed to capture 
various types of couplings so far. They are called adap- 
tive networks (Gross and Blasius, 2008; Gross and Sayama, 
2009). One interesting type of the adaptive network model 
is the one in which network topology evolves toward dy- 
namical criticality by a local rewiring rule. Several adap- 
tive network models of this type have been studied numer- 
ically so far, for example, extremal dynamics on random 
networks (Christensen et al., 1998), random threshold net- 
works (Bornholdt and Rohlf, 2000), neural networks (Born- 
holdt and Rohl, 2003; Meisel and Gross, 2009) and random 
Boolean networks (Liu and Bassler, 2006). 

Random Boolean network (RBN) is a model of gene regu- 
lation networks (Kauffman, 1969, 1993). It has been shown 
that RBN exhibits a continuous phase transition from or- 
dered to chaotic dynamics by a mean-field approximation 
(Derrida and Pomeau, 1986; Luque and Sole, 1997). In re- 
cent years, several approaches to map real-world networks 
to RBN have been proposed and shown that real-world net- 
works are working close to criticality (Ramo et al., 2006; 
Balleza et al., 2008; Nykter et al., 2008). Biological signifi- 
cance of criticality has been also discussed: balance between 
robustness and evolvability (Aldana et al., 2007) and maxi- 
mum information coordination (Ribeiro et al., 2008). 

An RBN consists of a set of nodes connected via regu- 
latory relationships represented as Boolean functions. Let 
the number of nodes be N and the in-degree of node i 
Each node can take two values 0 and 1 corresponding to off 
and on of a gene, respectively. For each node i, a random 


Boolean function f\ : {0, l} ki — > {0, 1} is chosen. For each 
input x e {0, l} ki , the output of /*(x) is determined to be 
1 with probability p and 0 with probability 1 — p, where 
0.5<p<lisa parameter. Here, we consider the standard 
case p = 0.5. The value of each node is updated by a giv- 
en random Boolean function. For the time evolution of the 
whole system, we consider the classical synchronous updat- 
ing scheme. Namely, we assume the existence of a global 
clock t and all nodes are updated synchronously. Let X{ (t) 
be the value of node i at time step t. The state of the whole 
system is defined as x(t) = (xi(t), • • • , £jv(t)). In the limit 
of large N, the dynamics of RBN is ordered if z < 2p (i - p ) > 
critical if z = 2p (i - p ) an( * chaotic otherwise (Derrida and 
Pomeau, 1986; Luque and Sole, 1997), where z is the aver- 
age in-degree of the underlying network of the RBN. When 
p = 0.5, the critical average in-degree is z c = 2. 

In this paper, we focus on adaptive random Boolean net- 
work models and discuss the relationship between local 
rewiring rules and the stationary out-degree distributions 
(Liu and Bassler, 2006). Real-world gene regulation net- 
works have heavy-tailed out-degree distributions (Aldana 
et al., 2007). It is interesting problem whether we can re- 
produce this feature by an adaptive random Boolean net- 
work model that evolves toward criticality. (Liu and Bassler, 
2006) reported that the stationary out-degree distribution is 
wider than the stationary Poisson-like in-degree distribution 
in their numerical simulation. However, its actual form is 
unknown. (Mac Arthur et al., 2010) studied a different type 
of adaptive network model that evolves toward criticality 
with a stationary heavy-tailed degree distribution. Howev- 
er, its mechanism is unclear. Here, we extend the model 
proposed by (Liu and Bassler, 2006) and obtain an theoreti- 
cal expression for the relationship via a master equation ap- 
proach. We also consider a new adaptive network model 
whose local rewiring rule is governed by local information 
transfer to examine whether our theoretical treatment is sen- 
sitive to the detail of local rewiring rules or not. We show 
that in both adaptive network models our theoretical result 
agrees well with numerical simulation for three representa- 
tive cases: Poisson, exponential and truncated power law 
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stationary out-degree distributions. 

This paper is organized as follows. In section 2, we review 
two adaptive random Boolean network models considered in 
this paper. In section 3, we present the formula relating lo- 
cal rewiring rules and stationary out-degree distributions and 
compare it with numerical simulation. We derive it in Ap- 
pendix. In section 4, we discuss meaning of the result and 
connection with real-world gene regulation network topolo- 
gy- 


Adaptive network models 

In this section, we introduce two adaptive random Boolean 
network models. The first one is an extension of the model 
proposed and numerically investigated by (Liu and Bassler, 
2006). The second one is our own new model. 

A model based on activity 

The basic idea of the evolutionary rule in this model is active 
nodes tend to lose links, static nodes tend to get links (Born- 
holdt and Rohlf, 2000). After the dynamics of an RBN falls 
onto an attractor, a node is defined to be active if it changes 
its value on the attractor at least once. Otherwise, the node 
is static (Bornholdt and Rohlf, 2000; Liu and Bassler, 2006). 
The full algorithm can be described as follows: 

(i) The initial RBN with uniform in-degree ki = ko for all 
node i = 1, 2, • • • , TV is generated. 

(ii) A random initial state x(0) is chosen. Iterate RBN dy- 
namics until a dynamical attractor is reached. In the chaotic 
phase, it is hard to find an attractor in a realistic number of 
time steps. To cope with this problem, we follow the proce- 
dure adopted in (Liu and Bassler, 2006). We set the maxi- 
mum attractor period T max which we try to find. If no attrac- 
tor is found in the first 2 T max + V time steps, we regard the 
last T max steps as an attractor. Here, we take T max = 1000 
and T' — 100 for efficient numerical simulation. It seems 
that the value of T max does not affect the result of numeri- 
cal simulation as long as it is sufficiently large. Indeed, we 
checked that T max = 500 also reproduces the essentially the 
same results. 

Let T be the period of the attractor. 

(iii) A node i is randomly chosen. Calculate its average 
activity A(i) over the attractor: 

r+r-i 

A d) = f Y (!) 

t=T 

where we assume that the attractor is reached at least after T 
time steps. If 0 < A(i) < 1, then the node is called active. 
Otherwise, it is called static. 

(iv) If chosen node i is active, then one of its incoming 
links is removed randomly. If it is static, then it gains a new 
incoming link. The source node of a new link is chosen by 
following a probability distribution depending on the out- 
degree of nodes. 


(v) Boolean functions are randomly regenerated. Here, 
we use the method called annealed model in (Liu and 
Bassler, 2006): a new Boolean function is generated ran- 
domly for every node. 

(vi) Go back to step (ii). 

The time scale of network topology change (one cycle of 
step (ii) to step (v)) is called epoch. (Liu and Bassler, 2006) 
numerically shows that this evolutionary algorithm with the 
uniform probability distribution in step (iv) drives RBN to- 
ward criticality. 

A model based on local information transfer 

The local rewiring rule of this model depends on information 
transfer associated with links. To quantify information trans- 
fer, we use local transfer entropy (Lizier et al., 2008). Trans- 
fer entropy is a measure of the direction and magnitude of 
information transfer between two stationary stochastic pro- 
cesses (Schreiber, 2000). Let X, Y be stationary stochastic 
processes. The transfer entropy from Y to X is 


Ty^x 


Y P(x(t+l),x(t) < ' k \y(t) w ) 


, p(x(t + l)|a;(0 (fc) , t/(0 ( °) 
2 p(x(t + l)\x(t)( k )) 


( 2 ) 


where x(t) and y(t) are values of X and Y at time t , re- 
spectively, x(t)^ = (x(t),x(t — 1), • • • , x(t — k + 1)) and 
y(t)W = (y(t),y(t - 1), • • • , y(t - l + 1)). Namely, the 
amount of information transfer from Y to X is quantified as 
the reduction of uncertainty to predict the future value of X 
from the present and past values of itself when one knows 
the present and past values of Y. In the following, we only 
consider the case k = l = 1. 

The local transfer entropy considers the log-ratio at the 
right hand side of (2). (Lizier et al., 2008) shows that the 
local transfer entropy works as a filter detecting coherent 
structures in complex spatiotemporal dynamics. Since the 
log-ratio can take a negative value, we can define misleading 
information transfer by adopting the local transfer entropy 
for information transfer quantification (Lizier et al., 2008). 

Consider a node i in an RBN and neighboring nodes 
ji, j 2 , • • • , jk t that have a link to i. The local transfer en- 
tropy from node j m to i at time t is defined by 


lte(jm -i '• t) - log 2 


p(Xj(t + l)\Xj(t),Xj m (t)) 
p(Xi(t + 


(3) 


where the conditional probabilities at the right hand side are 
calculated from the frequency of each tuple of values from 
the all pairs (i,j n ),n = 1 , 2, * ■ • , ki over the attractor to 
which the RBN dynamics reaches. 

The idea for the evolutionary algorithm based on local 
information transfer is links with misleading information 
transfer should be deleted. Here, we implement this idea by 
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Figure 1 : Time evolution of the average in-degree from d- 
ifferent k 0 values in the adaptive network model based on 
local information transfer averaged over 100 trials. The sys- 
tem size is N = 30. 


Figure 2: Time evolution of average in-degree for different 
system sizes N from the same ho value in the adaptive net- 
work model based on local information transfer. For each 
system size N , trajectories are averaged over 100 trials. 


replacing steps (iii) and (iv) in the model based on activity 
by the following (iii’) and (iv’). 

(iii’) Choose a node i and a time T <t < T+T randomly. 
Calculate the local transfer entropy lte(j m — > i,t) for all 
m = 1 , 2 , •• • ,ki. 

(iv’) If there is at least one link such that — > z, t) < 

0, then the link with the smallest value of the local transfer 

entropy is deleted. If there are multiple such links, then one 
of them is chosen randomly and is deleted. If —f 

1, t) >0 for all m — 1, 2 , • • • , ki, then node i gets a new 
incoming link. The source node of a new link is chosen by 
following a probability distribution depending on the out- 
degree of nodes. 

We numerically check that the model based on the local 
transfer entropy evolves toward criticality. Fig. 1 shows that 
time evolution of average in-degree from different ho val- 
ues converges to a common value slightly above 3. Here, 
we adopt the uniform random choice of the source node of 
a newly added link at step (iv’). The deviation from the crit- 
ical value 2 is rather large because of the finite size effect 
(N = 30). Fig. 2 shows that the converged value of average 
in-degree approaches to the critical value 2 as N becomes 
larger. Indeed, it approaches algebraically to the criticality 
as we will see in next section (See Fig. 5). 

Average in-degree evolves toward criticality in both adap- 
tive RBN models. However, they have different stationary 
in-degree distributions as one can see in Fig. 3. On one hand, 
the stationary in-degree distribution for the model based on 
activity can be fitted by the Poisson distribution for all three 
link addition rules considered in next section. On the other 
hand, the width of that for the model based on local infor- 
mation transfer is strictly narrower than the Poisson distribu- 
tion with the same average in-degree due to different local 
rewiring rules from those in the activity-based model. 


Main result 

In this section, we present the formula relating local rewiring 
rules and stationary out-degree distributions. The theoretical 
result is tested against numerical simulation. The formula is 
derived in Appendix. 

In the link addition part of the evolutionary algorithms de- 
scribed in section 2, the source node of a newly added link is 
chosen by following a probability distribution depending on 
the out-degree of nodes. Let cr +5 /(e) be the probability that 
a particular node with out-degree l is chosen as the source 
of a new link given that the number of link increases at e- 
poch e. In Appendix, we derive the following equation by 
analyzing the master equation describing time evolution of 
the out-degree distribution under the assumption that we can 
ignore the structure of networks except their degree distribu- 
tions in the limit of large N : 


a 


s 

-\-,l 


[ + 1 PSutV + jO 
Nz s P 0 s ut (Z) 


( 4 ) 


where <j s , 1 — lim^oo cr +5 /(e), z s is the stationary aver- 
age in-degree and F > out(0 i s th e stationary out-degree distri- 
bution. By (4), we can predict the link addition algorithm 
which produces the stationary out-degree distribution satis- 
fying P 0 s ut (Z) — P(l) for any given probability distribution 
P(l ) with Y^iL o ZF > (Z) = z 8 . Here, we study three represen- 
tative cases. 

i 

Example 1 (Poisson distribution) If P(l) = ^fe~ Zs , then 

P p(j^ — jqfr* It follows that <rj_ / = by (4). Thus, 
we expect the stationary Poisson out-degree distribution 
when we choose the source node of a newly added link 
uniformly at random. 

Example 2 (Exponential distribution) If P(l) = 
(l — e -1 /^) where k — l/ln(l + 1 /z s ), then 
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Figure 3: Stationary in-degree distributions for the two 
adaptive network models with different link addition rules 
introduced in section 2. (a) Results for the model based on 
activity, (b) Results for the model based on local information 
transfer. For every case, N = 200, ko = 4 and the numeri- 
cal stationary in-degree distribution is obtained by averaging 
in-degree distributions over 10000 epochs after 10000 ini- 
tial transient epochs for a single trial. For reference, Poisson 
distribution with the same average degree is plotted for each 
case. Legends indicate different link addition algorithms de- 
scribed in section 3. 

py+i) = e -i/« By (4), we have a s + l = (l + 1 

The stationary exponential out-degree distribution is 
predicted when the source node of a newly added link is 
chosen in proportional to (/ + 1), where / is the out-degree 
of the node. 

Example 3 (Truncated power law distribution) If 

P(l) — C{1 + l) - 1 e -A/ , where C is a normaliza- 
tion constant and A is determined by the equation 
then = j± i. By (4), 

(7 s + l = jjj - . If the source node of a newly added 

link is chosen in proportional to , where / is the 
out-degree of the node, then the theory predicts that 
we have the stationary truncated power law out-degree 
distribution. 




Out-degree 


Figure 4: Stationary out-degree distributions for the two 
adaptive network models with different link addition rules. 
Theoretical lines are compared with the numerical distribu- 
tions. (a) Results for the model based on activity, (b) Re- 
sults for the model based on local information transfer. The 
parameters and the averaging procedure are the same as in 
Fig. 3. 


We compare the numerical stationary out-degree distribu- 
tions with the theoretical ones for both models of adaptive 
RBN in Fig. 4. In every case, the theoretical line agrees 
well with the numerical result. Fig. 5 shows that the station- 
ary average in-degree approaches algebraically to the critical 
value 2 as the system size N increases irrespective of mod- 
els and link addition rules though the speed of convergence 
is case-by-case. These results suggests that we can control 
the stationary out-degree distribution by (4) while keeping 
evolution toward criticality. 

Discussion 

In this paper, we have shown that we can control the sta- 
tionary out-degree distribution of two adaptive RBN models 
that evolve toward criticality by modifying the link addition 
part of of the local rewiring rule. Only the information of 
neighboring nodes that have a link to a node to be removed 
is used for the link deletion part of the rule. In this sense, 
the link deletion part is informationally local. On the oth- 
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The number of nodes 



The number of nodes 

Figure 5: System size dependence of deviation from critical- 
ity Az = z s — 2. (a) Results for the model based on activity. 
The slopes of the lines are —0.230 (real, Poisson), —0.236 
(dashed, Exponential) and —0.269 (dotted, Truncated power 
law), (b) Results for the model based on local information 
transfer. The slopes of the lines are —0.253 (real, Poisson), 
—0.257 (dashed, Exponential) and —0.281 (dotted, Truncat- 
ed power law). For every case, the stationary average in- 
degree z s is calculated by averaging average in-degrees over 
10000 epochs after 10000 transient initial epochs in a single 
run from k G = 4. 


er hand, the link addition part is informationally global: it 
inevitably needs global information because the source n- 
ode of a newly added link is chosen from the set of all n- 
odes in the whole system although the resulting structural 
change of network topology is local. Thus, there is asym- 
metry between the link deletion part and the link addition 
part in terms of information used. Our result indicates that 
evolution toward criticality can be achieved irrespective of 
the form of informationally global link addition part. 

It has been suggested that real-world gene regulation net- 
works have heavy-tailed out-degree distributions (Aldana 
et al., 2007). Assuming that the local rewiring rule stud- 
ied in this paper is a good approximation to realistic net- 
work evolutionary process, the emergence of heavy-tailed 
out-degree distributions in real-world gene regulation net- 
works cannot be directly associated with evolution toward 


dynamical criticality. Rather, it could be a consequence of an 
unknown macroscopic constraint. Some models that evolve 
toward criticality and also generate a heavy-tailed degree 
distribution have been proposed so far (Mac Arthur et al., 
2010; Torres-Sosa et al., 2012). In these models, mecha- 
nism to generate a heavy-tailed degree distribution would be 
involved implicitly in a whole evolutionary rule that takes 
into account global properties of the system. In contrast, the 
mechanism related to evolution toward criticality and that 
generates a given out-degree distribution can be separated 
explicitly in the adaptive network models studied in this pa- 
per. 

If a macroscopic constraint forces a specific form of s- 
tationary out-degree distribution, then the underlying local 
rewiring rule is uniquely selected via (4). What macroscop- 
ic constraints can give rise to heavy-tailed out-degree distri- 
butions found in real-world gene regulation networks? An- 
swering this question is out of the scope of the present paper 
and we leave it for future work. 
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Appendix 

In this Appendix, we derive equation (4). 

Let pk be the probability that a chosen node with in- 
degree k gets a new incoming link. The time evolu- 
tion of in-degree distribution P[ n (k,e) is described by the 
master equation P[ n (k,e + 1) = (l — jj)P[ n (k,e) + 
jf (Pk-iPin(k - l,e) + (1 — Pk+i)Pin(k + 1, e)) for k > 
1 and P in (0,e + 1) = (l - £) P in (0, e) + £(1 - 

Pi)P in (l,e). 

By equating Pi n (k, e + 1) to Pi n {k, e), we obtain the con- 
dition for the stationary in-degree distribution Pf n (k): 

(1 - p k+1 )Pf n {k + 1) = PkPLik) (5) 

for all k > 0. Here, we only assume that the existence of p^ 
and we leave the problem how to calculate pk for a future 
work. It could be obtained under a certain mean-field ap- 
proximation of the models. In the following, we concentrate 
on the analysis of the stationary out-degree distribution. 

The time evolution of out-degree distribution P Q ut (Z, e) 
follows the following master equation: P out (/,e + 
1) = (1 - q+,i(e) - q-,i(e)) P out (l,e)+q + j_ 1 (e)P out (l- 
1, e)+q- t i + i(e)P ou t(l + l, e) for l > 1 and P O ut(0, e+1) = 
(1 - 9 +,o(e))P ou t( 0 ,e) +g_ j i(e)P out (l,e), where q+,i(e) 
is the probability that a node with out-degree l gets a new 
outgoing link at epoch e and q~,i(e) is the probability that a 
node with out-degree / loses an outgoing link at epoch e. 

Put p + (e) := T,kLo p in(k,e)pk and p_(e) := 

YlkLo Pin(k, e)(l — pk). Let <r +j ;(e) be the probability that 
a particular node with out-degree / is chosen as the source of 
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a new link given that the number of link increases at epoch e 
and cr_ /(e) the probability that an outgoing link of a partic- 
ular node with out-degree l is deleted given that the number 
of link decreases at epoch e. By definitions of p and a, we 
have 

Q+A e ) = P+i e A+A e ) (6) 

and 

Q-A e ) = p-(e)<7-,{(e). (7) 


We now introduce the configuration model (random net- 
works with a specified degree distribution (Newman et al., 
2001)) approximation: links are randomly shuffled while 
keeping the degree of each node at the end of each epoch. 
Then, we have 


&-A e ) 


i 

Nz(e) 


( 8 ) 


in the limit of large N, where z(e) is the average in-degree at 
epoch e (which is equal to the average out-degree). Indeed, 
suppose that the chosen node at epoch e has in-degree k and 
it loses one of its incoming link. Noting that Nz(e ) is the 
number of arcs, we find that the probability that there is a 
link from a node with out-degree / to a node with in-degree 

k is 1 — (l — ~ 1 - - A Tz(e)) = Nz{e) in the 

limit of large N. The probability of deletion of this link is 

1 jk under the approximation. Thus, we obtain a -,i(e) = 

ki l _ i 

Nz(e ) k ~ Nz(e ) ' 

As in the case with the stationary in-degree distribution, 
the stationary out-degree distribution P£ ut (l) should satisfy 


^-,/ + l^outG + l) = ^out(0, (9) 

for all l > 0, where q s +l = p+cr+j , qtj = p!_crf_ jZ , 

P+ = T,T=o p fA k )Pk, P s - = E£Lohn( fc )(l ~Pk) and 
cr^_ / and (7 S _ / are stationary values for corresponding epoch- 
dependent quantities, respectively. Since po = 1, we have 
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Introduction 

No model can be considered effective if fundamentally it is 
more complicated than what it’s trying to represent. How- 
ever, extreme simplification may potentially overlook im- 
portant non-primary features, or even neglect the possibil- 
ity to represent ambiguous or unclear observations. There- 
fore, achieving a balance between parsimonious and detailed 
models is of utmost importance for science and engineering. 

Over the past few decades, random Boolean networks 
(RBNs) (Kauffman, 1969) have become popular models for 
genetic regulatory networks. This popularity is associated 
with the fact that RBNs are very general models. No func- 
tionality or structure is particularly assumed when construct- 
ing them. However, the Boolean idealization has been con- 
stantly criticized based on the assumption that constraining 
the variables of the model to have only two possible values 
(0 and 1) entails a loss of dynamical information in the anal- 
ysis of real gene expression data. 

Boolean and Continuous Models 

To randomly generate a network of dynamically interact- 
ing agents is very convenient for modeling systems where 
the underlying structure or performance is not yet explicitly 
recognized. The RBN model consists of n nodes, each of 
which have k randomly chosen input links, that determine 
its value <Ji(t) at time step t from the set E = {0, 1} where 
i = 1, . . . , n. At time t + 1 the state + 1) is com- 
pletely determined by a randomly chosen Boolean function 
/i : — >> XI from its k inputs at a previous time step, i.e. 

di(t + 1) = /i(cr^ (t), , <7i k (■ t )). These functions can be 
computed via a lookup table -one for each function. 

There have been several critiques for both, the Boolean 
idealization (Yingjun et al., 2007; Wittmann et al., 2009), 
and the temporal discretization (Bagley and Glass, 1996; 
Kappler et al., 2003) of RBNs. On the other hand, meth- 
ods that justify the Boolean case have been proven effective, 
e.g., in Shmulevich and Zhang (2002); Karlebach (2013). 

Multi-state approaches (Wuensche, 1998; Sole et al., 
2000; Wittmann and Theis, 2011) emerged from the con- 
sideration that in some natural systems, the discreteness of 


the actions performed at individual levels is well defined 
and thus, the dynamic assumption from a discrete model is 
fairly plausible; nevertheless, transitions from one state to 
another may not be sufficiently sharp for being represented 
by Boolean variables. Multi-valued variables that range over 
multiple (not only binary) states enhance the capability of 
the model to accurately portray gradual changes on the dy- 
namic individual behavior of the system. 

Random Fuzzy Networks 

We extended the classical Boolean model (Kauffman, 1969; 
Wuensche, 1998; Aldana et al., 2003; Gershenson, 2004) by 
using concepts from fuzzy logic (Zadeh, 1965). The number 
of possible states s in which a node may be, vary according 
to the parameter E [0, 1] . A random fuzzy network (RFN) 
is a RBN where the initial state of each node can take val- 
ues from the set X = {1, s — 2/s — 1, s — 3/s — 1, . . . , 0} 
whereas 5 depends on f. The fuzzyness of the state space 
-and therefore of the net- can be controlled by ranging f 
along the interval [0,1]. More specifically, when = 0, we 
have the Boolean case where s = 2 . Otherwise, if <p = 1, 
then <s — y oo and states can take values from all rational 
numbers between zero and one. We call s the base of the 
net. Whichever base may be achieved choosing the right f. 

Each lookup table in a RBN can be fuzzyfied, represent- 
ing it in terms of combinations of AND , OR , and NOT 
and using Zadeh’ s operators (MIN, MAX, and 1 — x, re- 
spectively). In this way, depending only on the diversity of 
the initial states, the same RFN can go from Boolean to con- 
tinuous. 

We introduce the concept of a family of attractors, to 
group attractors with the same transition schema. This con- 
cept helps us to study the state space dynamics of RFNs, 
regardless of its base. Specific state values are not taken 
into account. A family represents in which direction the 
states within an attractor change, i.e., a node state either goes 
up (represented by 1) if ai(t) < cri(t + 1), down (—1) if 
c 7i(t ) > Gi(t + 1) or stays (0) if <Ji(t) m cf i(t - hi). All at- 
tractors on a particular family have the same length. Differ- 
ent attractors might belong to the same family. In particular, 
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steady states (point attractors) are all members of the family, 
e.g., (0, . . . , 0). Transitions space size (3 n ) is fixed for all <fi. 

Preliminary Results 

The extended RFN model was implemented on Java virtual 
laboratory RBNLab (Gershenson, 2005). We explore the 
state space dynamics on ensembles F(n, k, f>) of fuzzy nets 
with n = 10, 20, 100 and k = 1, . . . , 5. Five different 0 val- 
ues were chosen, giving base numbers s equals to 2, 4, 8, 16 
and oc, respectively. The number of initial states explored 
was arbitrarily bounded because as we let <fi -A 1, the size of 
the state space (s n ) increases proportionally to the base -and 
it rapidly becomes intractable. We do not consider signifi- 
cant the results for n = 10 ensembles. On the other hand, 
due to the potentially astronomical amount of system states 
for n = 100 nets, results might be biased because with a 
high probability one does not explore a representative part 
of the state space. 

As shown in figure 1, the average number of attractors 
(att) found for n = 20 RFNs, increases exponentially for 
s > 2. The average number of families ( fam ) also in- 
creases but the growth-rate seems to be linear. For (att), 
standard deviations were maximal on continuous (0 = 1) 
ensembles, and for (fam) they were when k = 5. We did 
not observe a significant increase on (fam) when data rep- 
resentation goes from Boolean to continuous. This result 
suggests that in the process of discretization there is few loss 
of information (families), and hence we can assert that fuzzy 
networks are capable to achieve a significant degree of com- 
plexity reduction -via its <p parameter. Therefore, we con- 
clude by saying that the use of Boolean models for coarsely 
studying the discrete dynamics of real-valued observations 
is further supported. 
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Complex systems are typically understood as large non- 
linear multivariate systems. Their organization and behavior 
are commonly modeled by representations such as graphs 
and automata networks. Graphs, where nodes representing 
variables lack intrinsic dynamics, capture the structure or or- 
ganization of complex systems. The simplest way to study 
multi-variate dynamics , is to allow network nodes to have 
states and update them with automata; for instance, Boolean 
networks (BN) are canonical models of complex systems 
and exhibit a wide range of dynamical behaviors [1]. 

The structure of networks has provided many insights into 
the organization of complex systems [2]. The success of this 
approach is its ability to capture the organization of com- 
plex systems, and how it changes in time (network evolu- 
tion) without explicit dynamical rules for node variables. As 
the field matures, however, there is a need to move from 
understanding to controlling complex systems. This is par- 
ticularly true in systems biology and medicine, where in- 
creasingly accurate models of biochemical regulation have 
been produced [3]. More than understanding the organi- 
zation of biochemical regulation, we need to derive control 
strategies that allow us, for instance, to move a mutant cell to 
a wild-type state [4], or revert a mature cell to a pluripotent 
state [5]. Towards these goals, a question of central impor- 
tance remains: How well does network structure represent 
the multivariate dynamics of the underlying complex sys- 
tem, especially from the point of view of control? 

Network controllability aims precisely to identify a min- 
imal set of driver variables (a.k.a. driver nodes) from 
the structural network, which can fully control system 
dynamics — i.e. drive system dynamics to any state-space 
configuration [6] . Structural controllability is an influential 
method to derive driver variables, using only structural prop- 
erties of the system without any consideration of its dynam- 
ical details [7] . It has been used to suggest, for instance, that 
biological systems are harder to control than social systems 
[8]. However, applications of structural controllability have 
been heavily critiqued due to its stringent assumptions [9]. 

Here we explore the relationship between network struc- 
ture and controllability through the analysis of dynamical 


ensembles of BN. The control problem for general BN is 
computationally intractable (NP-hard) [10]. Simplification 
techniques, such as structural controllability or those based 
on dynamical redundancy [4], are thus highly desirable. The 
BN studied here are discrete dynamical systems 4? = {xi} 
of N Boolean variables xi G {0, 1} that are updated syn- 
chronously according to deterministic logical functions. The 
structural network specifies all directed pairwise interactions 
{eij} which indicate when variable Xi is an input for the 
logic of Xj. At time t, the network is in a configuration X 1 , 
which is the vector of all variable states (xi (t)) at time t. The 
overall dynamics of temporal sequences of network con- 
figurations can be represented by the state-transition graph 
(STG). In this graph, each node is a configuration X 1 of the 
BN and each directed edge is a transition from X 1 to X t+1 . 
Thus, the STG fully describes the 2 N possible configura- 
tions and transitions in the network’s dynamical landscape. 

We study the control due to a subset V a X of driver vari- 
ables as instantaneous perturbations to the variable’s state. 
To capture all possible dynamically allowable trajectories 
due to controlled interventions on V, we introduce the con- 
trolled state transition graph (CSTGd). The CSTG^ is an 
extension of the STG where additional edges connect a con- 
figuration to each of its 2^1 — 1 perturbed counterparts. The 
network is fully controllable if a trajectory exists between 
every pair of configurations; for BN this is equivalent to re- 
quiring the CSTG^ to be strongly-connected. 

We extend this binary notion of controllability by tal- 
lying the fraction of configurations that are controlled by 
driver set V. Given a specific configuration Xk, the frac- 
tion of reachable configurations rcsTG^ (-X’fe) is the number 
of other configurations reachable on graph CSTGd via a di- 
rected path starting from Xk, normalized by 2^ — 1. The 
mean fraction of reachable configurations is then given by 
R = (rcsTG^(^/c))/c ? where k = 1 . . . 2 N . It measures the 
fraction of configurations which are on average reachable 
by controlling the variables in V. The mean fraction of con- 
trolled configurations is C = (r C sTG I? (^/c) - rsTG(X k )) k . 
It measures the average fraction of controlled configurations 
by discounting those transitions which would have naturally 
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Figure 1: a) FeedForward network motif structure with 
dynamics given by the rules in b) give rise to the State- 
Transition Graph (STG). Each of the singleton sets { A }, 
{B}, and {C} are used as driver variable sets to produce 
the Controlled STGs (CSTG^) shown. 


occurred due to the uncontrolled dynamics of the network. 
A fully controlled network must have R = 1.0, but partially 
controlled networks will vary in [0,1]. 

We start by characterizing the entire ensemble of possible 
BN dynamics for the N = 3 variable Feed-Forward network 
motif [11] shown in Figure la. For each network structure, 
there are L = JA 2 ki possible transition rules, where ki is 
the in-degree of variable Xi. In this case, the full ensem- 
ble consists of 2 L = 2 6 = 64 distinct networks; the logic 
of one is depicted in Figure lb. This figure also depicts its 
STG and the CSTG^ for various driver sets V. If we addi- 
tionally remove all variable transition functions that refer to 
tautologies, contradictions, and functions always controlled 
by a single input (fully canalizing [12]), we obtain a smaller 
Non-trivial ensemble. The controllability analysis for both 
ensembles is shown in Figure 2. Notice that structural con- 
trollability analysis predicts that variable A is capable of 
fully controlling the network. However, this driver variable 
(CSTG{^}) fails to control a large majority of the possible 
BN. Even pairs of variables cannot fully control all networks 
(R < 1.0); to guarantee full control for every network, all 
three variables need to be driven. 

This simple example highlights the tenuous relationship 
between structure and dynamics for complex systems, and 
the implications for understanding and characterizing their 
control. This work has been extended in four significant 
ways [13], and will be showcased at the conference: (1) 
analysis of several more network motifs; (2) extend our mea- 
sures of partial control to the more biologically relevant con- 
cept of attractor control (since all non-attractor configura- 
tions are transients); (3) study the space of random BN (such 
as Erdos-Renyi structural networks with transitions param- 
eterized by in-degree and bias) to establish that similar re- 
sults hold as the systems are scaled up; (4) study models of 
biochemical regulation such as the segment polarity gene- 
regulatory BN of Drosophila melanogaster [14], the con- 
trol of which is known [4]. These studies show how the 
structure-only analysis of complex systems tends to fail to 
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Figure 2: Measures R and C for the Full Ensemble of 64 
BN (green squares and red circles) with structure given by 
the Feed-Forward network motif shown in Figure 1, as con- 
trolled by various combinations of driver variables. The 
Non-trivial subset is highlighted by red circles. 


properly characterize their full or partial controllability. Ad- 
ditionally, we lay the groundwork for understanding which 
restrictions must be enforced on the transition functions of 
BN, such that structure may suffice for predicting control- 
lability. Our full study and analysis has been submitted for 
publication [13]. 
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Abstract 

We investigate the automatic development of robust quadro- 
tor neurocontrollers based on spiking neural networks. A 
self-adaptive evolutionary algorithm is used to generate high- 
utility topology/weight combinations in the networks, and 
a simple synaptic plasticity mechanism provides some de- 
gree of in-trial adaptation. Incremental evolution gradu- 
ally increases the severity of environmental conditions that 
the agent can successfully handle. Results compare the 
spiking networks to tuned Proportional/Integral/Derivative 
controllers and feedforward neural networks for waypoint- 
holding experiments in varied atmospheric conditions. It 
is shown that the spiking controllers are able to maintain a 
closer distance to the waypoint than the comparative con- 
trollers, and more effectively deal with more challenging en- 
vironmental conditions. 

Introduction 

The control of quadrotors in outdoor scenarios is a difficult 
task as both the agent and environment are highly dynamic. 
Traditional controllers, e.g. Proportional/Integral/Derivative 
(PID) (Minorsky, 1922), are still widely used in such scenar- 
ios, yet they are restricted to linear control and often require 
hand- tuning to achieve acceptable performance. Recent 
research has shown that nonstandard nonlinear controllers 
such as evolved feedforward neural networks (Rumelhart 
and McClelland, 1986) can automatically generate con- 
trollers that provide performance enhancements (Shepherd 
and Turner, 2010). 

Due to the dynamical nature of the task, stateful neural 
network representations may make suitable controllers due 
to their ability to (i) generate highly nonlinear action se- 
quences through internal network dynamics, and (ii) har- 
ness latent information that may be found in temporally 
sequenced states (Maass and Zador, 1999). In this paper, 
we focus on the evolution of stateful spiking neural con- 
trolelrs (Gerstner and Kistler, 2002) for outdoor scenarios. 

Spiking control systems offer a plethora of benefits, in- 
cluding temporally-sensitive neuron memory, the ability to 
perform highly nonlinear state-action mappings which may 
be demanded by the platform, and relatively straightforward 


mapping to power-efficient pulsed hardware implementa- 
tions (important when considering future onboard control). 
Spiking networks are biologically plausible representations 
and as such permit numerous extensions based on neurosci- 
entific principles — a simple model of synapse-level Heb- 
bian plasticity (Hebb, 1949) here provides in-trial adaptiv- 
ity through spike timing coincidences. Action calculation is 
also based on spike coincidences (at the output neurons). 

A Genetic Algorthm (GA) (Holland, 1975) is used to au- 
tomatically generate high-performance controllers by seek- 
ing beneficial network compositions — the weights and 
topological placement of the synapses, along with neuron 
numbers and types, are all under GA control. Self-adaptive 
mutation provides the GA with as much freedom as possi- 
ble by allowing specific subcomponents of each network to 
mutate at varying rates. 

Despite numerous recorded successes when spiking net- 
works are used to control ground-based robots (e.g., (Flo- 
reano et al., 2003a; Rocke et al., 2007)), to date no spiking 
neuro-evolution has been carried out on highly dynamic fly- 
ing platforms. We wish to investigate the benefits of pairing 
a dynamic, stateful controller representation with a prob- 
lem that displays the same properties. Our hypothesis is 
that the properties of the spiking networks make them es- 
pecially suited to the control of dynamic agents in dynamic 
scenarios. To test this hypothesis we incrementally evolve a 
population of spiking controllers in increasingly challenging 
wind conditions and compare performance to a hand-tuned 
PID controller and evolved Multi-Layer Perceptron (MLP) 
neural networks (Rumelhart and McClelland, 1986). The 
controllers must keep the quadrotor as close to a pre-defined 
waypoint as possible, in spite of prevaling wind conditions. 

The main contribution of this paper is the first use of evo- 
lutionary computing to generate spiking quadrotor neuro- 
controllers. We additionally provide evidence that even sim- 
ple plasticity schemes can be a useful provider of adaptation 
in dynamic scenarios, and introduce a novel action encod- 
ing scheme that permits the spiking networks to operate at a 
higher frequency than those using traditional e.g., rate-based 
encoding schemes. 
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Background 
Spiking Neuro- Controllers 

Spiking neural networks are a bioinspired information pro- 
cessing paradigm based on studies of neural structure and 
activity in the brain. A number of neurons are linked via 
unidirectional, weighted connections. Each neuron has a 
measure of excitation (membrane potential) and communi- 
cates to other neurons via voltage spikes. A neuron spikes 
when its membrane potential exceeds some threshold, which 
typically requires a cluster of spikes arriving at the neuron 
within a short time period. Produced spikes are received 
by all forward-connected neurons. As membrane poten- 
tial provides implicit memory, spiking networks are able 
to produce temporally dynamic activation patterns (Maass, 
1997). Saggie-Wexler et al. (2006) highlight that this prop- 
erty makes them particularly suited for temporal problems 
such as robot control as steady- state errors and unmodelled 
dynamics can be accounted for. Recent studies in cognitive 
science highlight the importance of dynamic processes in 
memory and learning (Buzsaki, 2006). 

Non-evolutionary approaches to spiking robot control in- 
clude dynamic learning of navigation behaviour via condi- 
tioning (Helgadottir et al., 2013) and real-time training of 
neuro-controllers based on resovoir computing (Burgsteiner, 
2005). Wiles et al. (2010) creates biologically plausible 
models of a rat’s brain via self-organised learning for pho- 
totaxis. Commonalities between the studies include reports 
of adaptive learning, high performance in dynamic environ- 
ments, and fast-changing nonlinear behaviour generation. 

Evolutionary Robotics (Nolfi and Floreano, 2001) in- 
volves the use of evolutionary algorithms to design robot 
controllers. Neural networks are frequently used in such 
a setting as they are especially amenable to evolutionary 
search for beneficial compositions of connection weights 
and network topology — generally termed neuro-evolution 
— and have been shown to generate high-performance con- 
trollers. Hagras and Sobh (2002) evolve spiking networks 
for online robot control. Full topology-plus-weight evolu- 
tion is used for both monolithic (Clune et al., 2009) and en- 
semble (Howard et al., 2010) controllers. Of particular in- 
terest is the work of Dario Floreano ’s group, who produce 
compact controllers for ground-based robots (e.g., Floreano 
et al. (2003a)), and evolve a spiking controller for an au- 
tonomous blimp (Floreano et al., 2003b). They demonstrate 
that even simple spiking representations can effectively pro- 
cess temporal state information. 

Hebbian plasticity (Hebb, 1949) is thought to provide the 
brain with the properties of adaptation and self-organisation. 
Mechanistically, if one neuron can be said to have caused 
the subsequent firing of another neuron within a short time 
window, the connection strength between the two neurons 
increases and more strongly correlates their future activ- 
ity. The reverse rule causes weight decay if the postsy- 
naptic neuron fires first. Plasticity can provide unsuper- 


vised in-trial learning, and as such is a valuable inclusion 
in robotic control systems that can be directly implemented 
in most spiking network models. Previous research by Wiles 
et al. (2010) demonstrates high performance of plastic net- 
works in a frequency discrimination task in dynamic envi- 
ronments. Florian (2005) use a combination of STDP and 
global reward signals to effectively handle environmental 
uncertainty. Howard et al. (2014) show expedient adaptive 
re-organisation to recover from movement of the reward sig- 
nal in the T-maze (Blynel and Floreano, 2003). 

Evolving Rotorcraft Controllers 

Evolution of rotorcraft controllers is difficult as finding an 
initial fitness gradient can be tricky — much of the net- 
work search space leads to controllers that crash the plat- 
form. Population seeding is often used to remedy this: three 
main examples include (i) incremental approaches (Hoff- 
mann et al. (1998) generate fuzzy PID controllers for he- 
licopter control), (ii) seeding with known successful con- 
troller parameters (De Nardi et al. (2006) evolve simple 
fixed-topology neurocontrollers that initially mimic PID 
control, and eventually evolve to outperform them; simi- 
lar results are shown by Shepherd and Turner (2010) for 
hierarchical waypoint-following tasks), and (iii) ensuring 
non-divergent networks in the initial population (Phillips 
et al. (1996) control a full-sized helicopter by evolving fuzzy 
modular controllers in a custom architecture based on how 
a human pilot flies a helicopter). All report higher perfor- 
mance when using seeding. Koppej an and Whiteson (2009) 
combine evolutionary algorithms and reinforcement learn- 
ing for noisy hovering tasks similar to those we are inter- 
ested in. Hovering tasks have been solved using Genetic 
Programming (Koza, 1992), e.g. by Dracopoulos and Ef- 
fraimidis (2012). 

Justification of our research methodology and approach 
is based on the knowledge that (i) spiking networks have 
previously been shown to be effective controllers for dy- 
namic robotics tasks, (ii) evolved stateless neural networks 
(and other representations) have made promising candidate 
controllers for rotorcraft, and (iii) incremental approaches 
have shown to be beneficial given the difficulty of locating 
an initial fitness gradient. There is therefore some precedent 
to believe that incrementally evolved spiking quadrotor con- 
trollers will provide performance benefits when compared to 
stateless or traditional control schema in dynamic scenarios. 

The System 

To clarify the nomenclature that will be used herein: An ex- 
periment lasts for 500 evolutionary generations and focuses 
on a single controller in a single task. A task is a specific 
wind configuration in which the platform is tested. Each 
generation , 25 new controllers are created, trialled on the 
task, and assigned a fitness value. Each trial consists of a 
maximum of 300 timesteps and ends with a fitness value 
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being assigned. Each timestep begins with the current state 
being processed by the controller and ends with the resulting 
action being carried out and the simulator state updated. The 
state of the system is captured every 50 generations and used 
to generate the results. Fifteen experimental repeats for each 
controller type are used to create statistics and averages. 

An incremental approach is used to focus the evolutionary 
search in areas that proved fruitful in similar, earlier tasks. 
This is designed to offset the poor initial fitness gradient 
caused by the catastrophic nature of failures, coupled with 
the fact that large portions of the network space were found 
to produce invalid controllers. For the first task, the popu- 
lation of networks is randomly generated with five hidden 
layer neurons. For subsequent tasks, the best 100 networks 
from the previous task are used as the initial population — 
each network is mutated at their current rates before being 
trialled on the problem. 

Experimental Setup 

We compare the ability of each controller type (spiking net- 
work, MFP, PID) to handle a series of four dynamic tasks. 
The QRSim (De Nardi, 2013) simulator was used as it mod- 
els the physcial platform we intend to eventually deploy the 
controllers on, and provides a high-fidelity wind model. 

The quadrotor is an Asctec Pelican, whose flight per- 
formance is captured through system identification. Sen- 
sors and motors are subject to realistic normally-distributed 
noise; pertinently the GPS is modelled in detail accounting 
for factors such as varying numbers of available satellites 
and errors associated with transmission through various at- 
mospheric layers. The quadrotor’ s software layer — which 
transforms desired control inputs into rotor RPM — is qual- 
ititively modelled to reflect the real platform. 

All tasks take place in a three-dimensional arena 
with boundaries for each axis at 10 , 

Xmaxlymax/Zmax= 10 (z min is ground level). At the start 
of a trial, the quadrotor in initialised at target waypoint W 
with position x = 0 , 7 / = 0 , 2 = 0 and the three control in- 
puts are set to neutral (pitch 6= 0°, roll <p= 0°, thrust T= 0.59) 
— see figure 1(a). Due to the complexity of the task, yaw is 
decoupled and stabilised to face North by a simple propor- 
tional controller. An image captured partway through a trial 
is shown in figure 1 (b). 

The quadrotor must stay as close as possible to W for 30 
seconds of flight time — a control rate of 10Hz gives a max- 
imum of t max = 300 timesteps per trial. At each timestep, 
the controller receives the noisy GPS -estimated difference 
between the quadrotor’ s estimated position and W in three 
dimensions, given as Ax t , A y t , and A z t (units in metres, 
transformed to quadrotor body coordinates). Control inputs 
0, </>, and T are calculated and passed to the simulator, which 
fuses them with the current yaw rate and wind state, and up- 
dates the platform state. Fitness / follows equation 1. Fower 
fitness indicates better hovering behaviour. 


/ = ^ (abs(Ax t ) + abs(Ay t ) + abs(Az t )) ( 1 ) 

t = 0 

Violating a boundary causes trial termination and pe- 
nalises the controller with a final fitness of 30 x the remain- 
ing number of timesteps in the trial, which is added to it’s 
current fitness and is used as a pressure to generate con- 
trollers that can keep the quadrotor airborne. 

We additionally compare the adaptation of the controllers 
to the task by recording the first generation that each exper- 
iment creates a valid controller G va i (that never violates a 
boundary), as well as the first generation with a controller 
that keeps the quadrotor within (i) 1.5m (G 1 . 5 ), (ii) lm 
(G 1 . 0 ), and (iii) 0.5m (Go. 5 ) of the waypoint in every axis 
throughout the trial. If some of these criterea are not met 
by the end of the experiment, they are set to the maximum 
number of generations. 

The tasks are as follows: (i) lm/s steady wind, (ii) lm/s 
gusting wind, (iii) 3m/s gusting wind, and (iv) 5m/s gusting 
wind, all with a general northerly direction. Wind is mod- 
elled as a noisy time-varying vector which is applied to the 
quadrotor centre of gravity. For steady wind, the magnitude 
of the vector is normally distributed around the mean val- 
ues. Gusting wind follows a more in-depth model based on 
the Dryden spectrum, providing a plausible and challenging 
dynamic turbulence model — Fiepmann (1952) provides 
full implementation details. 

Spiking Controller 

Feaky Integrate and Fire (FIF) (Gerstner and Kistler, 2002) 
networks are used as spiking controllers — three layers of 
neurons are connected by numerous weighted connections 
(weights constrained [ 0 - 1 ]), which can be recurrent within 
the hidden layer only. Neurons are either excitatory (trans- 
mit voltages V> 0) or inhibitory (V<0). 

On network creation, the hidden layer is populated with 5 
hidden layer neurons, whose types are intitially excitatory 
with P=0.5, otherwise they are inhibitory. Each possible 
connection site is initially likely to have a connection with 
P=0.5, and all connections are weighted uniform-randomly 
in the range [ 0 - 1 ]. 

During activation, stimulation by incoming voltage alters 
the membrane potential y, y > 0 , which by default decreases 
over time. Surpassing a threshold ye causes a spike to be 
transmitted to all forward-connected neurons. The amount 
of voltage sent is equal to the weight of the connection, mul- 
tiplied by -1 if sent from an inhibitory neuron. Immediately 
after spiking, the neuron resets its membrane potential to c. 
The membrane potential of a neuron at timestep t + 1 is given 
in equation 2; equation 3 shows the reset formula. 

y(t + 1) = y(t) + (/ + a- by(t )) ( 2 ) 
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Figure 1 : (a)Top-down view of the quadrotor showing pitch, roll and yaw. Thrust controls the homoegenous RPM of the rotor 
blades. Arrows show the direction of negative change. (b)The test environment, zoomed to show the quadrotor. The quadrotor 
(red rotor front) must stay as close as possible to the waypoint W (yellow circle). A sample path is shown (dashed line). 


if (y(t) > ye) y(t) = c (3) 

Here, y(t ) is the neuron membrane potential at timestep 
t , I is the input voltage, a is a positive constant and b is 
the leak constant. A spike sent between two hidden layer 
neurons is received n (n > 1) steps after it is sent, where 
n is the number of neurons between the sending neuron and 
receiving neuron. A sample network is shown in figure 2. 
Parameters are a = 0.3, b = 0.05, c = 0.0, ye = 0.6 

A simple discrete-time linear model of plasticity is used 
to dynamically reconfigure the connection weights during 
the lifetime of the agent. The instantaneous weight w of 
a given connection is altered if it’s two connected neurons 
spike in subsequent timesteps; no change occurs if both 
spike concurrently as causality cannot be implied. The sign 
of the weight change depends on which neuron — presy- 
naptic (weight increase) or postsynaptic (weight decrease) 
— fires first, Au>=0.05 (experimentally determined). After 
a trial, each connection is reset to it’s starting weight. 

At a given timestep, three input neurons receive Ax t , 
A y t , and A z t , which are scaled to the range [0,1]. The 
network sequentially updates it’s input, hidden, and output 
layer neurons. Spike coincidences are checked and the plas- 
ticity rule applied to any affected synapses. Three pairs 
of output neurons control the commanded pitch 0 (6 min =- 
45 , Qvnax =45°), roll 0,(0mm=- 45°, 4>max= 45°) and thrust 
T (Tmin- 0, T max =l). If the first neuron spikes and the sec- 
ond does not, the relevant control variable is increased by 
0.05 of it’s total range (experimentally determined). If only 
the second neuron spikes, the control variable is decreased 
by the same amount. If neither or both neurons spike, the 
control variable is unchanged. Note that with this action en- 


coding, (i) the total time to traverse the entire range of each 
variable is 4.4s, and (ii) the controller does not need to wait 
for multiple network processing steps before generating an 
action as with rate-based schemes. This will become more 
important in future experimentation with onboard control. 

Comparitive Controllers We compare the spiking con- 
trollers (stateful, nonlinear) to PID controllers (stateful, lin- 
ear) and MLP networks (stateless, nonlinear). 

PIDs are chosen as they are a common provider of closed- 
loop control. The PID is hand-tuned experimentally from 
ground-truth readouts from the simulator. Full PIDs are used 
for attitude and altitude control. The provided PIDs have 
more stringent pre-defined operating limits of ±20° for 0 
and and, due to their linearity, do not operate well outside 
of these bounds. More of the flight envelope is therefore 
available to the spiking/MLP controllers (±45°). 

MLPs are a challenging benchmark that have previously 
shown promising results for quadrotor control. Sigmoidal 
activation functions are used and each hidden layer neuron 
has a random bias between 0 and 1 . Rather than mapping 
continuous outputs to continuous angles/thrust, a similar 
pairwise encoding to the spiking networks is used, i.e., in- 
crease in a given variable occurs when the output of the first 
neuron is >0.2 more than that of the second neuron. Initial 
experimentation (not shown) compared the chosen encoding 
to a standard continuous-output interpretation and indicated 
no significant differences between the two encodings, pos- 
sibly due to the compression effect of the sigmoid function 
around midrange outputs. Plasticity is not used as no spike- 
time information is available. 
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fjL —> fi exp 


(4) 



Figure 2: Showing a sample spiking network during acti- 
vation. A neuron may be excitatory (orange) or inhibitory 
(grey), and has a membrane potential (centre circle). Mem- 
brane potential may build through a number of timesteps, 
eventually surpassing a threshold and emitting a spike (filled 
inner circle), before resetting (empty inner circle). Three in- 
put neurons take the differences in x, y , and z in the body 
frame between current position and target position. The six 
output neurons are paired; each pair controls either pitch, 
roll, or thrust. Actions are based on the presence or absense 
of instantaneous spikes at that timestep. 


Genetic Algorithm 

Per generation, following controller evaluation, the popu- 
lation is ranked based on fitness. The worst 25 networks 
are deleted. Children are then created up to the population 
limit of 100 by inverse-fitness-proportionate selection of a 
candidate parent, which is copied and probabilistically mu- 
tated before being inserted into the population. Crossover 
is omitted as — for these experiments — sufficient solution 
space exploration is obtained via a combination of weight 
and topology mutations; a view that is reinforced in the lit- 
erature (e.g., by Rocha et al. (2003)). 

Each network has it’s own self-adaptive mutation rates, 
which are initially seeded uniform-randomly in the range 
[0,0.3] and mutated as with an Evolution Strategy (Rechen- 
berg, 1973) as they are passed from parent to child follow- 
ing equation 4. This approach is adopted as it is envisaged 
that efficient search of weights and neurons will require dif- 
ferent rates, e.g., adding a neuron is likely to impact a net- 
work more than changing a connection weight, so less neu- 
ron addition events than connection weight change events 
are likely to be desirable. 


N ( 0 , 1 ) 

The genome of each network comprises a variable-length 
vector of connections and a variable-length vector of neu- 
rons, plus the mutation rates themselves. Different param- 
eters govern the mutation rates of connection weights (/i), 
connection addition/removal (r), neuron addition/removal 
(c u), and neuron type change (Q. For each comparison to 
one of these rates a uniform-random number is generated; if 
it is lower than the rate, the variable is said to be satisfied 
at that allelle. During GA application, for each connection, 
satisfaction of fi alters the weight by ±0-0.1. Each possible 
connection site in the network is traversed and, on satisfac- 
tion of r, either a new connection is added if the site is va- 
cant, or the pre-existing connection at that site is removed. 
uo is checked once, and equiprobably adds or removes a neu- 
ron from the hidden layer if satisfied. £ is checked once 
per neuron, and changes a neuron’s type from excitatory to 
inhibitory (or vice versa ) if satisfied. New neurons are ran- 
domly assigned a type, and each connection site on a new 
neuron has a 50% chance of having a connection. New con- 
nections are randomly weighted between 0 and 1 . 

Results 

In the following comparisons, statistical significance is as- 
sessed using twin-tailed t-tests. Results are significantly 
different when p<0.05. Initial experimentation on the first 
task justifies the use of plasticity. Compared to identically - 
evolved spiking networks with static connection weights, 
plastic networks have significantly better average best fit- 
ness (50.32 for plastic networks vs 55.21 for non-plastic), 
as well as faster creation of controllers that attain G 1.5 and 
G 1.0 (average 6.7 vs 18.3 generations), and Go. 5 (average 
9.3 vs. 24.5 generations). 

Performance 

Figure 3(a) shows the performance of each controller 
through all experiments. We note that MLP networks find 
the transition between environments to be more challenging 
than spiking networks (larger initial increases in fitness be- 
fore recovery). In the final task, spiking networks start to 
pull away from the MLP and PID controllers. A gradual 
upwards trend in final fitness values reflects the increasing 
challenge of the tasks. Table 1 reveals that, for the first three 
tasks, both MLP and spiking controllers have significantly 
better final fitness than PIDs. For the final task, spiking con- 
trollers have significantly better final fitness than MLPs and 
PIDs. Average fitness values are strongly influenced by the 
number of valid controllers produced per generation, and re- 
flects the ability of the GA to create child networks that in- 
herit useful features from highly-fit parent networks. This 
ability may be useful for future on-line/on-board evolution. 
Spiking controllers are found to be more “evolvable” in this 
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(a) 


(b) 


Figure 3: (a) Fitness recovery between tasks. MLPs suffer from greater initial fitness spikes and take longer to recover, (b) 
Mutation rates for connection weights and frequency of node addition/removal events for spiking networks across tasks. Note 
(i) the significant variance of final used mutation rates for each task, (ii) the gradual increase in weight mutation and neuron 
addition/removal events in response to more challenging environments. MLPs display similar trends. 


sense — for the final two tasks spiking networks have sig- 
nificantly better average fitness than MLPs. Related to this, 
spiking networks were found to be more quickly able to 
evolve controllers that displayed the ability to hover. For all 
tasks, spiking networks were significantly faster than MLPs 
at attaining G 1.5, and for the first two tasks at attaining G 1.0 
and Go. 5 . Only spiking networks achieve Go. 5 in task 3 , 
and no controller type achieves Go. 5 in task 4. Performance 
differences in all cases are attributed to the ability of the 
spiking networks to handle temporal phenomena (all other 
experimental parameters were identical, network action en- 
codings were made as similar as possible). 

We additionally note that in tasks 3 and 4, spiking and 
MLP networks utilised their extended flight envelopes to 
quickly recover from being gusted; the highest angle used 
was for spiking networks in task 4 (34°), compared to the 
PID maximum of 20°. This behaviour was seen more fre- 
quently in the later tasks where stronger responses were re- 
quired. Due to the amount of noise present and the variabil- 
ity of wind gusts, general controllers — unable to specialise 
to the conditions — were evolved. 

Network Composition 

Both neural networks benefit from the compressive effect of 
connection disabling; the best network of each type per task 
was always <50% connected. In the first task, MLP net- 
works required significantly fewer connections and neurons 
than spiking networks (average 44.2% / 12.4 vs 48.3% / 14.8 
respectively). The opposite is true in the final task (MLP av- 


erage 50.9% / 15.2, spiking average 46.1% / 10.1). Smaller 
networks reduce computational requirements, increasing the 
chances that prospective onboard implementation will be vi- 
able. Plasticity increases with task difficulty, with signif- 
icantly higher mean numbers of weight change events per 
network between tasks 1 and 3, 1 and 4, and 2 and 4, in- 
dicating that the extra flexibility permitted by the plasticity 
scheme is harnessed by the network. 

Mutation Rates 

Mutation rates generally increase throughout to allow suffi- 
cient exploration in more challenging tasks. Larger jumps 
are evidenced at the start of a new task (figure 3(b)) as the 
controllers require additional search of the network space to 
tailor the current population to the more complex task. After 
these peaks, small downward trends are evidenced as stabil- 
ity is brought into the search process. Peak size indicates 
how difficult the transition is for the controller. 

Final rate values vary across tasks for the same controller. 
This highlights the context- sensitivity of the process and 
leads us to believe that a single mutation rate per parameter 
would be suboptimal overall, fi (rate of connection weight 
change), uo (rate of neuron addition/removal), and r (rate of 
connection enabling/disabling) are often significantly higher 
in spiking networks than MLP networks — see table 2. A 
possible explanation is that the network types fundamentally 
differ in how they perform input-output mappings, and the 
spiking network space requires more variable search to lo- 
cate fit solutions as a result. 
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Task 

Controller 

Best fit 

Avg fit 

Gval 

G0.5 

G1.0 

Gl.5 

0.5m/s 

Spiking 

MLP 

PID 

50.3 (4.3)* 

46.4 (6.3)* 
125.2 (55.5) 

497.6 (127) 
465.9 (141) 
NA 

3.8 (3.9)f 
11.3 (5) 
NA 

9.3(5.2)f 

65.9(17.5) 

NA 

6.7 (4.8)f 
48.5 (17.1) 
NA 

6.7 (4.8)f 

42.7 (16.3) 
NA 

0.5m/s 

Gust 

Spiking 

MLP 

PID 

58.6 (7.5)* 

56.1 (8.6)* 
161.5 (75.1) 

352.3 (120) 

438.4 (82) 
NA 

0(0) 

0(0) 

NA 

5.6 (4.0)f 
75.8 (34.8) 
NA 

0.5 (0.98)f 
56.2 (34.2) 
NA 

0(0)f 

10.1 (8.9) 
NA 

3m/s 

Gust 

Spiking 

MLP 

PID 

197.1 (24.3)* 
212.6 (34.4)* 
262 (88.5) 

811.4 (82) f 
1258.5 (108) 
NA 

0(0) 

0.3 (0.7) 
NA 

499.3 (2) 
500 (0) 

NA 

62.2 (4.8) 
48.5 (17.1) 
NA 

5 (6.7)f 
18.9(16.1) 
NA 

5 m/s 
Gust 

Spiking 

MLP 

PID 

346.7 (68.4) f * 
421.26 (54.8) 
520.1 (179) 

1555 (78) f 
1746 (80) 
NA 

0(0) 

0(0) 

NA 

500 (0) 
500 (0) 

NA 

451.6(102) 
500 (0) 

NA 

185 (174) f 
391.2(148) 
NA 


Table 1 : Averages and standard deviations for performance parameters of Spiking, MLP, and PID controllers across all four 
environments. Symbols indicate the controller type is statistically (p<0.05) better than f = MLP, * = PID. 


Task 

Rate 

Spiking avg (s.d) 

MLP avg (s.d) 

1 

[i 

0.132 (0.08) 

0.024 (0.008) 


T 

0.017 (0.003) 

0.012 (0.001) 

2 

[l 

0.17 (0.04) 

0.052 (0.03) 


UJ 

0.325 (0.12) 

0.173 (0.137) 


T 

0.103 (0.07) 

0.012 (0.002) 

3 

UJ 

0.344 (0.12) 

0.185 (0.07) 


T 

0.161 (0.05) 

0.024 (0.009) 

4 

T 

0.3 (0.09) 

0.054 (0.01) 


Table 2: Detailing averages and standard deviations for 
significantly different final self-adaptive mutation rates be- 
tween the network types. 

Effect of Incremental Evolution 

In separate tests (not shown) we evolved spiking and MLP 
controllers for task 4 with random initial populations — nei- 
ther produced a valid controller. This confirms that incre- 
mental evolution is seeding subsequent populations in use- 
ful areas of the search space. We also note that values of 
G va i for both networks generally decreases between exper- 
iments, i.e. valid controllers are evolved quickly despite the 
increasing difficulty of the task. 

Discussion 

We have demonstrated the benefits of spiking controllers 
for the control of dynamic platforms for dynamic tasks. 
The spiking controllers provided performance benefits on all 
tasks considered, with the fitness gap between spiking and 
MLP/PID control increasing with increasing task difficulty. 
Incremental evolution was found to be beneficial — seeded 
populations in harder tasks were significantly faster at cre- 
ating valid controllers than random populations in the orig- 
inal, easiest task. Self-adaptive genetic search was found to 


be beneficial in tailoring search rates to the task considered 
by allowing the various constituent parts of the network to 
vary at different rates, and by allowing increased network 
space exploration at the start of each new task to allow the 
controller to adapt to the environment. 

Referring back to our hypothesis, we have shown that 
spiking networks were more able to cope with the unpre- 
dictabilities inherent in the tasks than the comparative con- 
trollers, possibly through harnessing latent temporal infor- 
mation in the wind which was effecting the quadrotor. Spik- 
ing controllers were significantly more rapid than MLPs in 
keeping the quadrotor within at least one of the predefined 
bounds (G0.5/G1.0/G1.5) on all tasks considered. 

Results encourage further experimentation — we aim to 
transfer our controllers to a physical quadrotor and expect 
that plasticity will play a more prominent role in providing 
online adaptation to discrepances between simulation and 
reality. We also wish to investigate the possibility of har- 
nessing additional bio-inspired spiking mechanisms and in- 
tegrating them into the neuro-controllers. 
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Abstract 

While neuroevolution has been used successfully to discover 
effective control policies for intelligent agents, it has been 
difficult to evolve behavior that is multimodal, i.e. consists of 
distinctly different behaviors in different situations. This 
article proposes a new method, Modular NeuroEvolution of 
Augmenting Topologies (ModNEAT), to meet this challenge. 
ModNEAT decomposes complex tasks into tractable subtasks 
and utilizes neuro evolution to learn each subtask. Switch 
networks are evolved with the subtask networks to arbitrate 
among them and thus combine separate subtask networks into 
a complete hierarchical policy. Further, the need for new 
subtask modules is detected automatically by monitoring 
fitness of the agent population. Experimental results in the 
machine learning game of OpenNERO showed that 
ModNEAT outperforms the non-modular rtNEAT in both 
agent fitness and training efficiency. 

Introduction 

In complex real-world tasks, intelligent agents need to 
exhibit multimodal behavior. For instance, in robotic soccer 
keepaway, keeper agents try to complete as many passes to 
each other as possible while a taker does its best to steal the 
ball. When a keeper agent controls the ball, it needs to locate 
its teammates and pass the ball safely. When a teammate 
controls the ball, it needs to move to open position and 
prepare to receive passes (Whiteson, Kohl, Miikkulainen and 
Stone, 2005). Similarly, in an OpenNERO battle, two teams 
of agents fight to eliminate the enemy team with their 
weapons. Agents in each team must locate and navigate to 
enemy agents when they hide behind obstacles, and attack 
enemy agents when they fall into the weapon’s range 
(Stanley, Bryant, Karpov and Miikkulainen, 2006). 

To produce effective multimodal policies, complex tasks 
are often decomposed into tractable subtasks. Machine 
learning techniques can then be utilized to learn subtask 
behaviors. Subtask behaviors combined with an appropriate 
arbitration mechanism form a complete multimodal policy. 
The performance of such a policy depends on the division of 
the original task, the performance of subtask behaviors, and 
the mechanism for choosing among them. Therefore, an 
important research goal is to develop methods that 
decompose complex tasks automatically into tractable 
subtasks, learn effective behaviors in each subtask, and 
combine subtask behaviors to produce agents with effective 
multimodal behaviors. 


A variety of methods exist for learning intelligent 
behaviors based on policy search; one of the most promising 
such methods is neuroevolution. Neuroevolution has been 
shown effective in discovering single control behaviors and 
has been widely applied to various control problems such as 
multilegged walking (Valsalam, Hiller, MacCurdy, Lipson 
and Miikkulainen, 2012; Clune, Beckmann, Ofria and 
Pennock, 2009), automated driving (Kohl, Stanley, 
Miikkulainen, Samples, and Sherony, 2006; Togelius, Lucas, 
and Nardi, 2007) and Unless rocket control (Gomez and 
Miikkulainen, 2003). However, it is a challenging task to 
learn multimodal behaviors through neuro evolution. 

One approach is to implement module mutation as part of 
the algorithm. This approach includes a structural mutation 
operator that adds a new module to a neural-network-based 
policy (Schrum and Miikkulainen, 2009). Several methods to 
implement module mutation have been proposed including 
Module Mutation Previous (MMP), Module Mutation 
Random (MMR), and Module Mutation Duplicate (MMD) 
(Schrum, 2014). Another approach is to use indirect 
encoding such as HyperNEAT to create the modules. 
Experimental results indicated that HyperNEAT is able to 
produce modular solutions rapidly for simple tasks that 
require multimodal behaviors (Clune, Beckmann, McKinley 
and Ofria, 2010). Various indirect encoding approaches can 
also be used to incorporate multimodality better in 
HyperNEAT (Pugh and Stanley, 2013). On the other hand, 
hierarchical learning approaches such as concurrent layered 
learning and coevolution were shown to work well in robotic 
keepaway soccer using neuroevolution with Enforced Sub- 
Populations (ESP). However, in the full robocup soccer 
simulator, homogeneous agents controlled by monolithic 
networks performed the best (Subramoney, 2012). 

The prior studies concentrated on structural modification 
of neural-network-based policies, i.e. the initial structure and 
weights of new modules and how these modules could be 
best combined with existing modules. Thus, they did not 
address the problem of how such drastic modifications 
should be timed. Moreover, they did not demonstrate how 
proper arbitration between the subtasks could be discovered 
while evolving the subtask networks. This article proposes 
Modular NeuroEvolution of Augmenting Topologies 
(ModNEAT) as a solution to these problems. ModNEAT 
detects the need for module mutation by monitoring 
population fitness. Experimental results in the machine 
learning game of OpenNERO showed that ModNEAT is 
effective in finding appropriate task division and learning 
multimodal behaviors for complex tasks. 
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The remaining sections of this article are organized as 
follows: the next section introduces the ModNEAT 
algorithm, the third section presents and analyzes 
experimental results based on OpenNERO, and the fourth 
section reviews key ideas of this article and points out 
directions for future work. Following that is a brief 
conclusion. 

Method 

Modular Neuro Evolution with Augmenting Topologies 
(ModNEAT) is an evolutionary computation algorithm for 
learning multimodal policies with minimum human 
guidance. In this section, task decomposition and policy 
structure in ModNEAT are first introduced, followed by a 
description of the NEAT algorithm used for evolving the 
switch network and the sub task networks in a multimodal 
policy. The mechanism for adjusting the probability of 
module mutation based on population fitness is introduced 
next, and evolution of subtask and switch networks is 
discussed in the end. 

Task Decomposition 

To learn multimodal behaviors effectively, complex tasks are 
often decomposed into multiple subtasks (Jain, Subramoney 
and Miikkulainen, 2012). Machine learning techniques are 
applied to each subtask, and subtask policies combined to 
form a complete multimodal policy. In a neural-network- 
based multimodal policy, subtask policies are represented by 
different neural networks. Various mechanisms including 
human-specified rules, decision trees, and switch networks 
can be used to arbitrate among subtask policies (Whiteson, 
Kohl, Miikkulainen and Stone, 2005). 

This approach is beneficial for two reasons. First, neural 
networks that are competent in one subtask may need to be 
adapted significantly to perform well in another subtask. By 
training neural networks separately for each subtask, 
selection in evolution becomes more focused, improving 


training efficiency and resulting in better agent behaviors. 
Second, task decomposition allows agents to learn 
complicated behaviors by combining behaviors from 
different subtasks. Consequently, agents can achieve high 
fitness in a variety of complex situations. 

Whereas subtasks are usually defined based on human 
knowledge, ModNEAT performs task decomposition 
automatically. The method to detect the need for initiating 
new subtasks is introduced in the third subsection. 

To allow greater flexibility for evolution, ModNEAT uses 
switch networks to combine subtask solutions (Figure 1). 
The complete policy of an agent contains: (1) n sub task 
networks that receive identical inputs, and (2) a switch 
network that receives the same inputs as the subtask 
networks and arbitrates among sub task networks, i.e. to 
decide which subtask network takes control of the agent 
during the current time step. 

Since both switch networks and subtask solutions are 
neural networks, all components of a multimodal policy can 
be evolved through neuro evolution. In ModNEAT, fitness is 
defined based on the performance of the complete agent. The 
genetic encoding of the switch network and one or more 
subtask networks are concatenated into a single genome and 
evolved using the NEAT neuroevolution method as will be 
described next. 

NeuroEvolution of Augmenting Topologies (NEAT) 

Neuroevolution of Augmenting Topologies (NEAT) is a 
genetic algorithm for evolving artificial neural networks 
(Stanley and Miikkulainen, 2002). The algorithm for starts 
with an initial population of random networks. A fitness 
function based on domain knowledge is used to evaluate the 
neural networks in all generations. Those with the highest 
fitness are selected as parents of the next generation. 
Through mutation and crossover among the parents, a new 
generation of networks is created, and the next iteration of 
evolution begins. This process repeats until a satisfactory 
solution is found. 
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Figure 1: Subtask and Switch Network in the NERO Domain - The network on the left is one of the m subtask networks in the 
complete solution, and the network on the right is the switch network. Nodes in the bottom represent inputs from the environment, 
and Si to S m are the outputs of the switch network. Each output of the switch network specifies the preference, for each of the m 
subtask networks, given current inputs. The output of the subtask network with the maximum weight is chosen as the output of the 
whole system. In this manner, the switch network selects the appropriate subtask network for each input situation. 
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In NEAT, mutation and crossover are not limited to 
modifying the weights of the neural networks. Topological 
augmentation is allowed so that various topologies can 
evolve, providing more flexibility for the genetic algorithm. 
Neural networks in NEAT are adapted in four ways: 

1. Weights of one or multiple links are modified. 

2. Weights are crossed over. 

3. A link is added between two existing nodes. 

4. A node is inserted in the middle of an existing link. 

Note that modifications 3 and 4 are both topological 

augmentations. They allow the algorithm to start with 
relatively simple initial networks and gradually increase their 
topological complexity. 

To protect innovation, when a new link is added between 
two existing nodes, the initial weight of the new link is close 
to zero. Similarly, when a new node is added, the in-link to 
the new node has a weight that is close to one, and the out- 
link from the new node preserves the weight value of the 
original link. Consequently, the initial impact of topological 
augmentation is limited, and networks with new structures 
are more likely survive in the evolution process. 

In addition, to guarantee reasonable crossover between 
genotypes, an innovation number (global ID) is assigned for 
each new structure. For instance, when a new node is 
inserted to an existing link, the ID of the original link 
becomes obsolete, and a new ID is assigned to the each of 
the in-link, out-link, and the new node. Each genotype 
maintains a list of IDs for its structures (nodes and links), 
and crossover is limited to structures with identical IDs. 

In order to protect innovation, NEAT speciates the 
population based on genotype similarity, which is a weighted 
sum of similarity score of weighting parameter values and 
network topological structures. Network fitness is compared 
primarily within species so that networks with innovations 
are offered enough time for optimization. Explicit fitness 
sharing (Goldberg and Richardson, 1987) is used for fitness 
evaluation so that species size is limited and no single 
species can easily take over the entire population. 

In game domains, generation changes could result in 
noticeable discontinuations. Therefore, in the rtNEAT 
version of NEAT (Stanley, Bryant, and Miikkulainen, 2005), 
agents evolve while maintaining constant interaction with 
task environment. Instead of updating generations of 
populations, rtNEAT generates offspring continuously, one 
at a time. Thus, evolution is gradual and less visible to the 
human observers. Since ModNEAT experiments were run in 
the OpenNERO games, they were based on the rtNEAT 
method as well. 

Automatic Subtask Initiation 

One key issue in task decomposition is to detect the need for 
subtask initiation, i.e. to figure out when it is necessary to 
insert the appropriate structure (i.e. sub task networks and 
switch networks) to the current policy so that a new subtask 
can be initiated. 

In ModNEAT, the need for subtask initiation is detected 
automatically by monitoring population fitness in 
consecutive generations. Intuitively, when the standard 
deviation of agent fitness remains low in multiple 
consecutive generations (i.e. evolution is not able to produce 
significant variation any longer), additional subtask networks 


may be needed. The probability of subtask initiation in 
ModNEAT is defined as: 



0 , 

(n-N) 

N ' 
1 , 


n t < N 
N < n t < 2N 
n t > 2 N, 


a) 


where p s is the probability of initiating subtask networks, n t 
is the number of consecutive ineffective generations after the 
zth iteration of evolution, and N is an impatience parameter. 
When the evolution process is effective, p s remains zero; 
when evolution falls into a performance plateau, the 
probability of sub task initiation increases linearly to one. 
Ineffective generation is defined as one where the standard 
deviation of agent fitness is less than a threshold parameter 
g. Note that while multiple generations may be ineffective 
during evolution process, only consecutive ineffective 
generations may result in higher probability of sub task 
initiation. 


Solution Evolution 

ModNEAT starts with a population of simple initial policies. 
These policies can be either randomly generated or human- 
specified. Each initial policy contains a single subtask 
network and an initial switch network. The switch network 
contains only one output and grows as more subtask 
networks are added to the policy. 

When a new subtask is initiated, a randomly initialized 
subtask network is added to the policy, and a new output 
node is added to the switch network. Three measures are 
taken to protect innovations: 

1. Solution Complexity Control 

When a new subtask network is added to a genotype, no 
other subtask networks can be added to the same genotype 
in the next N (the impatience parameter in equation 1) 
generations of evolution. Solution Complexity Control 
prevents unnecessary insertion of subtask networks and 
limits the complexity of the complete solution. 

2. Prior Feature Protection 

All existing subtask networks and switch network 
structures of a genotype are frozen in the next N iterations 
of evolution if a new subtask network is added to the 
genotype. In this manner, existing features that are 
advantageous in other subtasks are protected. 

3. Population Speciation 

As is mentioned in the previous subsection, population 
speciation is used to protect innovations. Since similarity 
scores between genotypes with different number of action 
subtask networks tend to be low, genotypes that contain 
additional subtask networks are usually regarded as a new 
species and are protected by speciation, which provides 
more time for new sub task networks to evolve. 

Throughout the evolution process, fitness is evaluated for 
the policy as a whole. All modules, i.e. subtask networks and 
the switch network, are encoded in a single concatenated 
genome and therefore evolved together. Such evolution 
encourages subtask networks and switch networks that work 
well together to emerge. In addition, evolution combined 
with automatic subtask initiation encourages more 
complicated behaviors by combining existing subtask 
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behaviors to emerge. It is less likely for new subtask 
networks to be needed as the number of existing subtask 
networks increases. Thus, the overall complexity, i.e. the 
number of subtask networks in the multimodal policy, 
remains limited. 

Experiments 

This section presents experimental results based on the open 
source machine learning game OpenNERO to evaluate the 
effectiveness of ModNEAT. The first subsection introduces 
the OpenNERO platform, the second describes experimental 
setup, and the third compares ModNEAT with rtNEAT in 
both training efficiency and agent performance. 

OpenNERO Platform 

To test the effectiveness of ModNEAT, the performance of 
game agents generated by rtNEAT and Mod NEAT were 
compared in the OpenNERO implementation of the NERO 
machine learning game (opennero.googlecode.com; Karpov, 
Sheblak, and Miikkulainen, 2008; Stanley, Bryant, and 
Miikkulainen, 2005). In NERO, players design training 
schemes for a team of game agents. To defeat the enemy 
team, game agents must be able to target enemy agents and 
shoot them with their weapons. Since the arena contains 
obstacles such as walls and trees, agents need to be able to 
locate the enemy agents and navigate to them. 

In the training mode of NERO, players set up training 
sessions by adding enemy turrets, flags, and walls. Also, 
game agents can be spawned at different locations, and all 
objects (flags, turrets, walls) can be moved around the arena. 
To evaluate fitness of the agents, players can set reward 
value for various behaviors such as sticking together, hitting 
enemy turrets, and getting closer to flags or enemy turrets. 
The overall fitness of an agent is a weighted sum of the 
rewards it obtains in each fitness measurement. A team of 
agents can be trained through a sequence of training sessions 
with different environment layouts and reward settings. 

In the battle mode, two teams of agents are spawned on 
two sides of the middle wall in the arena. Each team consists 
of 50 game agents. Every agent has 20 hit points at the 
beginning. Whenever hit by enemy weapon, an agent loses 
one hit point. An agent is removed from the battlefield once 
it loses all hit points. The team that eliminates all enemy 
agents wins. 

OpenNERO is an open-source version of NERO 
developed as a research and education platform. IT 
duplicates the original NERO game with a few minor 
differences on how the sensors and actions are implemented. 
In OpenNERO, every agent has 18 inputs excluding the bias: 

1. Laser range finders that sense distance to the nearest 
obstacle (wall or a tree) in five directions: front, 45 
degrees to each side, and 90 degrees to each side. 

2. Radar sensors that return the distance to the flag in 5 
overlapping sectors: -3 to 18, 12 to 90, -18 to 3, -12 to -90, 
and -90 to 90 degrees (behind the agent). 

3. Radar sensors that trigger when enemies are detected 
within 5 sectors of the space (as defined above) around the 
robot. The more enemies are detected or the closer they 


are, the higher the value of the corresponding radar sensor 
will be. 

4. Two sensors that depend on the distance and direction 
to the center of mass of the teammates. 

5. A sensor that indicates whether the agent is facing an 
enemy within sensor range within 2 degrees. 

The outputs of the control policy of an agent are: 

1. Forward/backward speed: -1 to 1 of maximum. The 
agents can move at a rate of up to one distance unit per 
frame. 

2. Turning speed: -1 to 1 of maximum. The agents can 
turn at a rate of up to 0.2 radians per frame. 

Note that there is no output for taking shots. Instead, the 
agents shoot probabilistically. To attack an enemy, an agent 
must be oriented within 2 degrees of the target. Shooting 
accuracy increases linearly so that at 2 degrees an agent has a 
50% chance of hitting, and if it face the center of the target 
exactly, it always hits. Also, the agent must be closer than 
600 distance units from the target. Between 600 and 300, 
shooting likelihood increases linearly, and within 300, it 
always shoots. 

OpenNERO provides a suitable platform to evaluate the 
performance of ModNEAT - the complex task of defeating 
the enemy team can be accomplished by combining 
behaviors in different subtasks such as navigating to enemy 
agents, aiming and shooting, and these behaviors can be 
learned sequentially through training sessions. 

Experimental Setup 

To compare the performance of ModNEAT with rtNEAT, 
two teams were trained and evaluated based on training time 
and tournament score. In order to ensure fair comparison, 
both teams were trained through identical training sessions. 
The objectives of each training session are listed in table 1. 
The training proceeded from SI to S5, and a training session 
was terminated if average fitness of network population 
reached a preset value, or training time exceeded an hour. 

In SI, a single enemy turret was placed in the arena, and 
there was no obstacle between spawning point and the turret. 
In S2, the enemy turret slowly moved around the spawning 
point to simulate moving enemy agents. In S3, an enemy 
turret was placed behind the wall (but far away from it), and 
agents were expected to go around the wall and hit it. In S4, 
enemy turrets were not only behind the wall but also moving 
around. In S5, enemy turrets were placed behind and close to 
the wall. Note that S5 is particularly difficult because agents 
must be able to tell if the enemy is in front of or behind the 
wall. If the enemy is behind the wall, agents should first go 
around the wall and then stop to shoot at the enemy. 


Session 

Objective 

SI 

Hitting still enemy in sight 

S2 

Hitting moving enemy in sight 

S3 

Hitting still enemy behind the wall 

S4 

Hitting moving enemy behind the wall 

S5 

Hitting enemy that hides closely behind the wall 


Table 1: Training Sessions 
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(a) rtNEAT (b) ModNEAT 


Figure 2: Training Snapshots in S3 - Most rtNEAT agents (a) kept shooting at the wall. The green lines indicate that an obstacle 
blocks the shot. In contrast, most ModNEAT agents (b) managed to go around the wall using the new subtask network, i.e. subtask 
network 1. The white number on a ModNEAT agent is the ID of the subtask network that is currently active. They are using a 
different sub task network to get around the wall and shoot at the enemy. 


In all of the above sessions, fitness reward was set to 100 
for hitting enemy turrets. In SI, S2 and S5, rewards were 0 
for all other possible behaviors (i.e. sticking together, 
approaching the flag or enemy turrets, etc), while in S3 and 
S4 reward for getting closer to enemy turret was set to 10 (all 
others were 0). 

Results and Analysis 

Table 2 shows the training time for each of the two teams. S3 
is marked red because ModNEAT initiated most subtasks in 
this session, which significantly reduced the training time. 
The reason is that S3 requires significantly different network 
structures from SI and S2, and it is difficult for rtNEAT to 
adapt networks that are trained for aiming and shooting at in- 
sight enemies to accomplish the task of reaching enemies 
behind the wall. As a matter of fact, in the first 25 minutes of 
S3 using rtNEAT, most of the agents simply kept shooting at 
the wall or running into it. In comparison, game agents 


trained with ModNEAT managed to bypass the wall soon 
with the help of a new subtask network (Figure 2). 


Session 

rtNEAT 

ModNEAT 

SI 

5 

5 

S2 

5.5 

6 

S3 

48.5 

28.5 

S4 

7 

8 

S5 

60+ 

12 

Total 

126+ 

59.5 


Table 2: Training Time (minute) 

Another important observation is that in session 5, the 
rtNEAT team never managed to reach satisfactory average 
fitness score while the ModNEAT team reached fitness goal 
within 12 minutes, even without introducing additional 
subtask networks. The reason can be found in the structure 
and function of the subtask networks. 



*W?' 

(a) rtNEAT 



(b) ModNEAT 


Figure 3: Training Snapshots in S5 - Most rtNEAT agents (a) kept moving around the wall over and over again, i.e., they did not 
stay on the enemy’s side to engage it. In contrast, ModNEAT agents (b) first navigated to the enemy turret using subtask network 1. 
When getting close, ModNEAT agents started attacking the enemy turret using subtask network 0. ModNEAT agents also learned 
to stay close to the enemy because they were more likely to hit the enemy turret when the distance is shorter. 
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Figure 4: Snapshots of a Battle between rtNEAT (red) and ModNEAT (blue) - This series of two snapshots shows how the 
ModNEAT agents exploit weakness of the rtNEAT agents. In the left picture, the two teams ran into each other from opposite 
directions. The rtNEAT agents continued marching around the wall after the encounter, but the ModNEAT agents start turning 
around to attack the enemies. The right snapshot is taken a few seconds later. After turning around, the ModNEAT team deals 
considerable damage to the rtNEAT team. 


Team 

ModNEAT 

rtNEAT 

me-rambo 

synth.pop 

synth-flag.pop 

coward 1 

Max Score 

649 

542 

512 

409 

398 

359 

Min Score 

216 

-649 

-359 

-542 

-512 

-471 

Avg Score 

424.1 

253.5 

187.5 

82.09 

68.45 

13.18 

Wins/Losses 

11/0 

10/1 

8/3 

8/3 

7/4 

6/5 


Table 3: Agent Performance - Table 3 shows the performance of the ModNEAT team, the rtNEAT team, and the top four teams 
from the 2011 OpenNERO Tournament. The score of a team in a battle was the remaining hit points in the entire team minus that of 
the opponent team. Team A defeats team B in a match if the sum of A’s two battle scores with B is positive. Wins/Losses indicates 
the number of matches a team won/lost. 


For all ModNEAT agents whose final fitness was above 
the threshold, the complete solution consisted of two subtask 
networks. In session SI to S4, subtask network 1 was used to 
get close to the enemy if it was far away. Subtask network 0 
was then used to aim at the enemy and approach the enemy 
slowly while shooting. In session S5, when enemy turrets 
were placed right behind the wall, ModNEAT agents 
activated subtask network 1 to get around the wall. After 
getting close to the enemy, they switched to subtask network 
0 to shoot the enemy. Thus, complex behaviors of reaching 
and eliminating well-hidden enemies were acquired by 
combining simple behaviors in different action modes. 

In contrast, rtNEAT agents have only a single solution 
network which attempts to integrate both of the above 
functionalities. To reach enemy turrets right behind the wall, 
solution networks must learn to move around the wall. To 
deal enough damage to enemy turrets, solution networks 
must learn to aim at the enemy and focus on shooting. 
Consequently, rtNEAT evolved a compromise policy where 
agents keep moving around the wall and shoot enemy turrets 
on the way. Even though they eventually evolved to reach 
the enemy turrets, rtNEAT agents wasted too much time 
moving around the wall and therefore never managed to 
reach the fitness threshold for S5 (Figure 3). 

In the complete solution of the ModNEAT agents, each 
subtask network contained 18 inputs and two outputs (as 
specified in the OpenNERO Platform subsection). Sub task 
network 0 of the champion agent in the last generation 


contained six hidden nodes and 64 links, subtask network 1 
contained eight hidden nodes and 72 links, and the switch 
network had four hidden nodes and 52 links. Note that most 
hidden nodes are not fully connected to the inputs and 
outputs, and all networks were non-recurrent. On the other 
hand, the solution network of the rtNEAT champion is a 
single network with 10 hidden nodes, 78 links, and the same 
number of inputs and outputs. Such network structures are 
typical for agents evolved by rtNEAT. 

In order to evaluate the performance of the two teams, 
both teams were tested in a tournament against the top 10 
teams in the 2011 OpenNERO Tournament (code. google. 
com/p/opennero/wiki/ToumamentResults201 1). Every team 
participated in 1 1 matches to compete with all 1 1 opponents. 
Each tournament match is consisted of two battles (with the 
spawning location switched). The results of the tournament 
are shown in Table 3. 

While both of the two teams defeated all ten tournament 
teams, the ModNEAT team defeated the rtNEAT team by a 
large margin, i.e. by 649 hit points. The agents trained with 
rtNEAT (as well as the agents in many top-ranked teams in 
the 2011 OpenNERO Tournament) tended to keep moving 
around the wall over and over again after encountering the 
enemy. The ModNEAT agents exploited this weakness by 
switching to shooting mode while the enemy agents were 
busy moving ahead (Figure 4). Thus, the sub task and switch 
network architecture allowed evolving distinctively better 
behaviors than before. 
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Discussion and Future Work 

Modular Neuro Evolution of Augmenting Topologies (Mod- 
NEAT) is an evolutionary computation method aimed at 
tackling complex tasks with minimum human guidance. The 
algorithm detects the need for adding additional subtask 
networks automatically by monitoring variation in 
population fitness. Switch networks are employed to arbitrate 
between subtask networks based on inputs from the 
environment. The subtask networks and switch networks are 
evolved through NEAT-based evolution together in a single 
genome. Experimental results showed that compared to 
rtNEAT, ModNEAT generates agents with significantly 
higher performance in shorter training time. 

ModNEAT has higher training efficiency because it does 
not attempt to adapt networks trained for certain objectives 
to accomplish new objectives if they require substantially 
different network features (i.e. topological structure and link 
weights). Instead, new subtask networks are initiated and 
evolved to reach such objectives. 

ModNEAT manages to learn more intelligent behaviors 
because task decomposition allows natural selection to be 
more focused on each sub task, and thereby makes subtask 
behaviors more robust and effective. In addition, ModNEAT 
has higher potential to learn intelligent behavior that is 
difficult to learn with a single network because switch 
networks allow relatively simple sub task behaviors to be 
combined flexibly to exhibit more complex behaviors. 

An interesting direction of future work is to combine 
ModNEAT with various module-mutation techniques 
(Schrum, 2014) to develop more effective methods for 
initiating, evolving, and combining subtask networks. 
Another interesting idea is to explore other fitness-based 
mechanisms to adjust subtask initiation probability so that 
better task division can be found with fewer attempts. Third, 
ModNEAT can be applied to many challenging problem 
domains such as robot soccer and Non-player Character 
(NPC) design for video games to produce intelligent agents 
with effective multimodal behavior. 


Conclusion 

Complex real-world tasks often require intelligent agents to 
exhibit multimodal behavior. Although neuroevolution has 
been successfully used in learning single control behavior, it 
has been difficult to develop multimodal behavior in this 
approach. This article shows how such behavior can 
be constructed by discovering and evolving subtask networks 
with a switch network, i.e. using the ModNEAT approach. 
The results in the interactive game of OpenNERO show that 
ModNEAT is effective, i.e. it results in better policies and 
evolves faster than standard neuroevolution. Thus, 
ModNEAT can be useful in constructing intelligent agent 
behaviors for games and robotics in the future. 
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Abstract 

Large search spaces as those of artificial neural networks are 
difficult to search with machine learning techniques. The 
large amount of parameters is the main challenge for search 
techniques that do not exploit correlations expressed as pat- 
terns in the parameter space. Evolutionary computation with 
indirect genotype-phenotype mapping was proposed as a pos- 
sible solution, but current methods often fail when the space 
is fractured and presents irregularities. This study employs 
an evolutionary indirect encoding inspired by developmental 
biology. Cellular proliferations and deletions of variable size 
allow for the definition of both regular large areas and small 
detailed areas in the parameter space. The method is tested 
on the search of the weights of a neural network for the clas- 
sification of the MNIST dataset. The results demonstrate that 
even large networks such as those required for image classi- 
fication can be effectively automatically designed by the pro- 
posed evolutionary developmental method. The combination 
of real-world problems like vision and classification, evolu- 
tion and development, endows the proposed method with as- 
pects of particular relevance to artificial life. 

Introduction 

An important feature of artificial living systems is that of 
learning from and computing with rich sensory information. 
In biology, such feats are performed by large learning neural 
structures capable of developing and learning during life- 
time. Computational models of large neural networks, how- 
ever, are difficult to design due to the large search space. 
For example, artificial neural networks for image classifica- 
tion require computationally intensive learning algorithms to 
optimize large numbers of parameters (Bengio, 2009), and 
evolutionary computation was not, so far, an efficient way to 
do so (Koutnik et al., 2013). This is especially true for evo- 
lutionary search with direct encodings, which ignore regu- 
larities, repetitions and patterns in the desired solutions. In- 
direct encodings (Lindenmayer, 1968; Stanley and Miikku- 
lainen, 2003; Federici, 2004; Roggen and Federici, 2004; 
Hornby, 2005) were proposed as a more suitable represen- 
tation to help evolutionary search. Such encodings are in- 
spired by biology, where compact genotypes encode com- 
plex phenotypes such as the human body, a structure built of 


a very large number of interacting cells (in the order of 10 13 ; 
Wolpert and Ticke, 2010; Bianconi et al., 2013). 

Some models of direct encoding mimic biology by start- 
ing from a single element, from which a final structure 
grows, consisting of many such elements (Smith and Thelen, 
1993; Bongard and Pfeifer, 2003; Kumar and Bentley, 2003; 
Roggen and Federici, 2004). Others, notably HyperNEAT 
(Stanley et al., 2009), produce a phenotype by means of a 
single-step indirect mapping function of a compact geno- 
type. Indirect encodings, whether they model development 
or not, are characterized by compact representations of cor- 
related parameters in the large phenotype space. Such com- 
pact encoding, however, biases the search, sometimes with 
detrimental effect, particularly in the presence of irregulari- 
ties (Clune et al., 2009; van den Berg and Whiteson, 2013), 
even though these findings have been later put in question 
(Stanley et al., 2013). In short, while direct encodings are in- 
efficient while searching regular patterns, indirect encodings 
suffer from the opposite problem of struggling with irregular 
and fractured search spaces. 

The observation of the inefficiencies of both types of en- 
coding inspired methods that can search both regularities as 
well as particularities in the solution space (van den Berg 
and Whiteson, 2013). The present study contributes to this 
line of research by demonstrating the capabilities of an evo- 
lutionary developmental method in searching large param- 
eter space in a neural network for image classication. The 
proposed method is inspired by biological development, and 
based on gene expression mechanisms that can map genes 
locally with variable intensity, affecting at times large, at 
times small parts of the phenotype. For this reason, arbitrar- 
ily large search spaces can be searched without losing the 
ability to discover particularities. 

The method proposed here introduces a novel parameter 
search technique that makes use of a biologically-inspired 
evolutionary developmental algorithm called ET (for Epi- 
genetic Tracking). ET allows evolution and development 
of very large complex artificial systems built from cells 
with diverse cell types (Fontana, 2008), and modeling of 
biologically-relevant phenomena (Fontana, 2009), such as 
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Figure 1 : Structure of a stem cell. A stem cell is composed 
of one mobile code and several developmental genes. If the 
regulatory set of the developmental gene matches the mo- 
bile code of the cell and the timer matches the global clock, 
that particular developmental gene is activated and a change 
event (in this case a proliferation) is produced. 


Figure 2: Illustration of the ability of ET to develop cellular 
structures similar to a target that contains regular patterns 
and irregularities. Two developmental sequences are shown, 
each in seven 1000 x 1000 frames (the frames with a red 
border are the targets). 


regeneration (Fontana and Wrobel, 2013a) and carcinogene- 
sis (Fontana and Wrobel, 2013b) and the hypothetical trans- 
fer of genetic elements from soma to germline (Fontana and 
Wrobel, 2012). In the current study, cells are mapped to 
neural network weights and the method is tested on an im- 
age classification problem (hand-written images from the 
MNIST dataset; LeCun and Cortes, 1998). The results 
demonstrate, to the best of our knowledge, unmatched per- 
formance on the MNIST dataset with purely evolutionary 
methods. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. We first de- 
scribe ET as a model of developmental biology. We then 
explain the new method proposed here, and its application 
to searching weights in artificial neural networks. In Exper- 
imental Results we show how the method can be used in an 
image classification task. The final sections discuss the im- 
plications of our results and draw the conclusions. 

The cellular model of development 

This section gives an overview of ET, a model of develop- 
ment introduced in (Fontana, 2008), and belonging to the 
field of Artificial Embryology (Stanley and Miikkulainen, 
2003). Notable examples of Artificial Embryology models 
are (Gruau et al., 1996; Eggenberger-Hotz, 1997; Cussat- 
Blanc, 2008). In ET, artificial bodies are composed of two 
categories of cells: stem cells and normal cells , placed on a 
grid. Artificial development starts with the value of a global 
clock set to 0, and with one or several stem cells on the grid. 
Each stem cell (Fig. 1) has a unique mobile code , but all 


cells have the same genome, which consists of developmen- 
tal genes. All cells have access to the same temporal infor- 
mation provided by the global clock. As the clock advances, 
developmental genes are activated. 

When a developmental gene is activated in a stem cell, 
the right part of the gene specifies a change event orches- 
trated by the cell. Two types of change events, prolifera- 
tion and apoptosis , result — respectively — in filling a volume 
around the stem cell with new cells (displacing older cells if 
present), or deleting the cells around this stem cell (leaving 
an empty space). Where and when the change event occurs 
is specified by the left part of the developmental gene, con- 
sisting of a regulatory set and a timer. A gene is activated in 
the stem cell whose mobile code matches the regulatory set, 
and when the global clock matches the timer. 

Thus, the mobile code corresponds in biology to reg- 
ulators (such as transcription factors) specific for a given 
cell; the global clock corresponds to regulators that provide 
the temporal information in development (to which all cells 
have access); the regulatory set and the timer correspond to 
the regulatory sequences to which regulators can bind. In the 
current software implementation, the clock and the timer are 
integers, while the mobile code and the regulatory set are ar- 
rays of integers (each number in the array can be interpreted 
as a transcription factor or a regulatory locus, respectively). 

After a proliferation, normal cells which are sufficiently 
distant (the distance is a parameter of the system) from any 
stem cell are turned into new stem cells. This process of 
stem cell formation is inspired by the recently emerging 
paradigm of dymanic sternness (Cruz et al., 2012; Roesch 
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et al., 2010). In this novel view, sternness is considered as 
a dynamic property: the stem-non stem conversion would 
occur in both directions, triggered by genetic and epigenetic 
factors, and influenced by the cellular microenvironment. In 
the ET implementation used in this paper, the stem cell for- 
mation mechanism results in stem cells evenly spaced in the 
body (a simplification of the biological reality introduced for 
computational reasons). Each new stem cell receives a new 
and unique mobile code. 

This developmental model can be evolved by means of a 
genetic algorithm , and becomes an evo-devo process (exam- 
ples of other evo-devo models are Joachimczak and Wrobel, 
2009; Cheney et al., 2013). Briefly, in every generation a 
fitness value is obtained for each genome in the population. 
The fitness is computed by testing the network at the end of 
the developmental process, i.e. when the value of the global 
clock reaches a pre-specified value. The fitness may be de- 
termined as the proximity to a predefined target structure, as 
it was done in previous work (Fontana, 2008), or by other 
measures, as it is described in the next section. 

A peculiar feature in this implementation of the genetic 
algorithm, called progressive freezing (Fontana, 2012), war- 
rants a more detailed description. With progressive freez- 
ing, the genomes are separated in sections of G (20 in the 
current implementation) genes, each with the same timer 
value. Sections are executed in a sequential order, as the 
global clock advances. During simulated evolution, only one 
section of all genomes evolves for a number of generations, 
which means that mutations affect the regulatory sets and 
right parts only of the genes in the section being currently 
evolved. Development ends (and the fitness is calculated for 
the genome) when the clock strikes the number correspond- 
ing to the section under evolution. The other sections of the 
genome remain unchanged (“frozen”). A parameter speci- 
fies for how many generations a section evolves. More de- 
tails of the genetic algorithm are provided in the Appendix. 

From cell structures to neural networks 

The coupling of the model of development and the genetic 
algorithm, described in the previous section, gives origin to 
an evo-devo process, which was proven capable to “devo- 
evolve” structures of unprecedented complexity when prox- 
imity of the developed cellular structure to a pre-specified 
target was used as a fitness measure. Let us consider two 
2-dimensional target structures that contain regularities and 
particularities (Fig. 2). Although the search of genomes 
regulating development of structures similar to a target is 
not the purpose of this study, these two examples show the 
capability of ET when dealing with search spaces with a 
large number of parameters (in this case, colored pixels of 
an image). In the present study, we build on this capability 
and propose an extension of ET that creates a more gen- 
eral method for parameter optimization. This new method is 
called POET (for Parameter Optimization using Ppigenetic 


Tracking). 

The following subsections describe how POET exploits 
2-dimensional cellular structures to specify weights of a net- 
work with arbitrary predefined topology. In this initial study, 
the focus is limited to indirect developmental encoding of a 
large number of static weights. Once the cellular structure 
is interpreted as weights, they do not change during fitness 
calculation for a particular genome. The task considered is 
image classification. The fitness is computed on the per- 
formance of the network on the classification of sets of im- 
ages. Using a machine learning terminology, the set of im- 
ages used during evolution is called “training set”. At the 
end of evolution, the evolved networks are tested on a set of 
images that was not seen during evolution. These additional 
images are the “test set”. 

Mapping the parameter space 

Each weight of a neural network is associated with a pro- 
gressive index i G {0, N — 1} with N being the total num- 
ber of weights. Each weight with index i is linked to k lo- 
cations on the developmental grid — which may or may not 
be the location of a cell — by means of a mapping function 
f : i {(m, n)i, (m, n) 2 ... (m, n)/c}, where m, n are co- 
ordinates on the grid (Fig. 3). How do cells contribute to a 
weight in the network? First, each cell has a real value in 
the range [-1, 1], specified by the genetic material. Then, 
the value of the weight i is derived by summing the k val- 
ues of k cells specified by the mapping function /. The 
function / is initialized randomly and can be modified by 
a new change event called swap , orchestrated — in addition 
to proliferation and apoptosis, taken from ET — by dynamic 
stem cells during the growth of the cellular structure. Devel- 
opment starts from a number of stem cells initially placed 
on the grid (2500 evenly spaced stem cells in this study), 
and proceeds through a number of developmental stages (50 
in our simulations). In each stage a maximum number of 
change events (20 proliferation, apoptosis and swap events 
in total) was allowed to take place. 

Swap During a swap event, an area around the stem cell 
exchanges the values of the function / with another area 
of the grid (Fig. 4). The swap area has the shape of an 
ellipse whose size, elongation and orientation are specified 
in the right part of the associated gene. The centers of the 
two swapped areas are given by the location of the stem cell 
which gives origin to the swap event and by another couple 
of coordinates, also contained in the gene’s right part. The 
swap event has the purpose to cluster in the same area of 
the grid parameters which are correlated, so that they can be 
optimized together by means of a proliferation or apoptosis 
event. 

Proliferation and apoptosis As in standard ET, when a 
stem cell undergoes proliferation, the right part of the acti- 
vated POET gene specifies the shape of the region filled by 
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Figure 3: Parameter mapping in POET. To each cell two 
numbers are associated: a real valued number, represented 
by the intensity of shading, and an integer value (shown in- 
side the cell). The value of parameter whose index value 
is i is calculated by adding all real valued numbers of cells 
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Figure 4: Swap event in POET. Two elliptical regions are 
selected in the grid and the values contained therein are 
swapped. This operation leaves the values associated with 
each cell in the grid (represented by the intensity of shad- 
ing) unaffected. 


new cells in the same way as the swap area, and the same 
goes for the area emptied during apoptosis (Fig. 5). The 
activated gene specifies also the differentiation state of the 
new cells resulting from proliferation. The state includes a 
real value that contributes to a weight in the neural network. 

Neural network and classification 

An input example in the MNIST set is a 28 x 28 pixel image. 
The resulting 784 inputs are fed to an equal number of input 
neurons in the input layer of the network. A hidden layer 
comprises 336 neurons, and the output layer has 80 neurons, 
divided in 4 groups of 20 neurons each (Fig. 6). The struc- 
ture in this particular setting was devised to classify only 
the first four digits (0 to 3) of the MNIST dataset. In addi- 
tion, the network structure is constrained such that the net- 
work may be seen as four separate networks with structure 


Figure 5: Proliferation events in POET. Proliferations events 
affect elliptical regions, changing the values (represented by 
the intensity of shading) inside the regions, without affecting 
the associated parameter indexes. 


784 • 84 • 20 for input, hidden and output neurons, respec- 
tively. Each network has 784 • 84 + 84 • 20 = 67536 weights, 
resulting in a total of 67538 • 4 (subnetworks) = 270144 
total weights. This large number is generally considered in- 
tractable for any evolutionary search method with direct en- 
coding. 

The constraints on the network topology imply that the 
algorithm is evolving effectively four separate networks for 
each class to be classified. The lack of processing units that 
extract common features to more classes is in contrast to 
other approaches in the literature, particularly deep learning. 
While the present method may indeed be applied to deep 
structures, the experiments presented here are a proof-of- 
concept of the potential of optimizing a very large parameter 
space. 

Correspondingly, the grid was divided into four quad- 
rants, each of which associated to a given subnetwork (Fig. 
7). In other words, the weights of each subnetwork are 
mapped to one quadrant only, and the swap event is re- 
stricted in such a way as to preserve the “fencing” between 
quadrants. More specifically, the rule imposed states that, 
if the center of the source ellissoid of a swap event belongs 
to quadrant Q , also the center of the destination ellissoid is 
forced to belong to quadrant Q. 

An image is assigned a class by observing which of the 
four output neuron groups has the highest activation value 
(the sum of activations of all members). In case the first and 
the second groups have the same activation value, the image 
is not assigned to any class. The fitness function is expressed 
as 


Fitness = 0.75 • ( O cc — Oh) + 0.25 • sign(O cc — Oh) 

where O cc is the average output of the neurons in the correct 
class , Oh is the average value of the highest output group ex- 
cluding O cc . The first term (O cc — Oh) is proportional to the 
margin between the values of the correct class and the best of 
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Figure 6: Structure of the neural network used for the classi- 
fication of MNIST images (784-pixel images of digits). The 
network is composed of four subnetworks, each dedicated to 
a given class (one of four digits). Nodes of the output layer 
of subnetwork 1 (blue) are fully connected to nodes of the 
hidden layer of the same subnetwork, which are fully con- 
nected to all 784 input nodes. The same is true for the other 
subnetworks. There is no connections between neurons of 
different subnetworks. 


the other groups (negative if the correct class is not correctly 
classified); the second term sign(O cc — Oh) introduces a 
nonlinear step which gives a fitness premium when a cor- 
rect classification is achieved. This fitness measure creates a 
gradient in the fitness landscape towards a correct classifica- 
tion. Preliminary experiments (data not shown) indicated an 
advantage of this fitness function in comparison to simpler 
versions that considered only the number of correct classifi- 
cations. 

Experimental results 

The experiments tackled the classification of four digits, 
from 0 to 3. Although only a part of the MNIST set was 
used in this first study, the results demonstrate the feasibil- 
ity of purely evolved neural weights in image classification. 
The evolution was performed using 1000 training images for 
each digit. Fig. 8 shows examples of correctly classified im- 
ages. 

At the end of evolution, the set of evolved weights were 
extracted and tested on a different platform (MATLAB) to 
verify the performance both on the training set and on the 
test set of the MNIST dataset. The error rates in classifica- 
tion averaged over four simulations are summarized in Ta- 
bles 1 and 2. Fig. 9 shows the developed organism of one of 
the champion networks. From this graphical representation, 
it is evident that the large search space makes it difficult to 
understand intuitively how the quarter of a million weights 
cooperate to perform classification. However, one hypothe- 
sis is that each cell proliferation contributes to the extraction 


Figure 7: Subdivision of the grid into four quadrants. Each 
quadrant maps the weights associated to one of the four sub- 
networks which perform the classification task. The colors 
correspond to the colors in Fig. 6. 


0/^3 


Figure 8: Examples of handwritten digits from the MNIST 
set that were correctly classified. 


of useful features, which then contribute in the output layer 
to the correct classification. 

The results outline two important points. The first is that 
a purely evolutionary algorithm was shown to solve image 
classification with a large neural network. Although the er- 
ror rates are worse when compared to the state-of-the-art 
learning algorithms on the MNIST set, they nevertheless 
demonstrate the capability of the algorithm to perform clas- 
sification in such a problem domain, which was tradition- 
ally considered intractable with evolutionary algorithms. In 
particular, it is possible to observe that the network acquires 
throughout evolution the capability of recognizing well writ- 
ten digits. Fig. 10A shows the case of the digit 3 that 
was recognized with the highest confidence, while Fig. 10B 
shows a digit 3 that was misclassified as 2. Interestingly, 
the second guess was 3. The examples indicate that the al- 
gorithm fails in a human-like fashion particularly when the 
hand- written digit presents ambiguities. 

A second remarkable aspect is the fact that the algorithm 
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Table 1: Summary of performance for four champion net- 
works evolved in independent runs on a subset of the MNIST 
training database (1000 examples for each digit class). 


Training set - Classification error 


run no. 

class 0 

class 1 

class 2 

class 3 

mean 

run 1 

1.30% 

1.80% 

11.20% 

9.40% 

5.93% 

run 2 

1.80% 

3.10% 

8.20% 

6.10% 

4.80% 

run 3 

0.80% 

2.10% 

10.30% 

8.80% 

5.50% 

run 4 

0.70% 

2.60% 

8.50% 

8.00% 

4.95% 

mean 

1.15% 

2.40% 

9.55% 

8.08% 

5.29% 


Table 2: Summary of performance for the four champion 
networks assessed using a subset of the MNIST database 
different than the training set (1000 examples for each digit 
class). 

Test set - Classification error 


run no. 

class 0 

class 1 

class 2 

class 3 

mean 

run 1 

0.80% 

2.40% 

11.60% 

8.50% 

5.83% 

run 2 

1.20% 

4.10% 

9.40% 

6.40% 

5.28% 

run 3 

1.10% 

2.30% 

10.90% 

8.50% 

5.70% 

run 4 

0.60% 

3.60% 

9.10% 

6.40% 

4.93% 

mean 

0.93% 

3.10% 

10.25% 

7.45% 

5.43% 



Figure 9: Image of the POET grid at the end of develop- 
ment, for one of the champions in the image classification 
evolutionary experiments. The grayscale-code indicates the 
contribution of the cell to weights. Elliptical areas outline 
the locations of several cell proliferations. 


evolved with a limited number of examples, 1000 for each 
digit class to be exact. The MNIST set, however, contains 
approximately 6000 examples for each digit. The error rates 
on the test set, composed of examples (1000 for each digit) 
that were not seen during evolution, indicate a clear gener- 
alization capability. Whereas most evolutionary algorithms 
tend to exploit the evolutionary environments and to perform 
less well with new inputs, the proposed POET method ap- 
pears to generalize well. In particular, we observe that the 
drop in performance on the test set is extremely small. Ta- 
bles 1 and 2 indicate that the network 1 has even slightly im- 
proved performance, whereas networks 2, 3 and 4 have very 
marginal drops in performance, 0.48%, 0.20%, and 0.24% 
respectively. 

A possible explanation for this fact is that the gene ex- 
pression mechanisms, from which weights are derived, per- 
form distributed weight changes, rather than specific single- 
weight mutations. Therefore, rather than fitting single pixels 
in the input images (which may lead to overfitting), classifi- 
cations may relay on larger pixel areas. Another hypothesis 
is that the size of the network (relatively small for such im- 
age classification tasks) contributed to reduce the gap in per- 
formance between the training and the test set. To sum up, 
more analysis is needed at this point to explain the high gen- 
eralization capabilities of the proposed algorithm. Nonethe- 
less, the evidence presented here suggests that the proposed 
algorithm may implicitly bring high generalization capabil- 
ities. 


Discussion 

The results described here demonstrate, for the first time in 
this particular domain, the full potential of indirect encoding 
in the optimization of large search spaces. In particular, the 
method shows that evolutionary search may leave the do- 
main of toy problems and be applied to real world problems 
such as image recognition and classification. The rationale 
for the method performance is the ability of ET to devo- 
evolve target shapes of any kind and size. In this work, we 
have replaced a geometric target with a computational one, 
and proved that the method still works. Nonetheless, more 
investigations with different network topologies is needed to 
assess the intrinsic mechanisms and rules of POET’s search 
dynamics. The generalization capabilities, suggested by the 
similar error rates both in the training and in the test set, in- 
dicate that the developmental method may extract general 
features of the input spaces. This encouraging result calls 
for more analysis on the network topologies that emerge au- 
tonomously from the interaction of evolution and develop- 
ment. 

The absolute error rates on the training set (around 5%) 
are similar to error rates of other 2-layer neural networks 
with a similar number of hidden units (300) (LeCun and 
Cortes, 1998), although those rates refer to the complete 
MNIST dataset. It is important to observe that this study 
proposes a proof-of-concept on the use of evolutionary de- 
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Conclusions 



Figure 10: Examples of correct and incorrect classifications. 
(A) This digit was classified as 3 with the highest confi- 
dence. (B) This digit (labelled as 3 in the MNIST set) was 
classified as 2 with low confidence, the second guess was 3. 


velopmental algorithms on image classification problems. A 
more optimized evolutionary process, for example involv- 
ing larger populations or more generations (see Appendix), 
might lead to better performance. A second consideration 
is that the evolutionary developmental network might be 
used effectively as a starting point for further training with 
a standard approach (e.g., error backpropagation or Hebbian 
learning), possibly resulting in an improvement of the clas- 
sification rate. 

The process of development, directed by genetic instruc- 
tions in stem cells, implies that the phenotype grows during 
a lifespan before reaching a mature state when it is capable 
to classify the input images. During development, the mor- 
phogenetic process in the current algorithm does not involve 
neural plasticity. Therefore, an exciting future direction con- 
sists in the combination of evolution, development, and plas- 
ticity. Particularly in the domain of image classification, in 
which learning algorithms for deep structures performed the 
best, the combination of development and learning is of high 
interest to understand general principles of learning in living 
organisms. 

In this work the mapping of the 2D grid points to param- 
eters (the weights) is initially done randomly and then al- 
lowed to change by means of swap events under genetic con- 
trol. This mapping method is only one among many possi- 
ble, and we are currently entertaining other possibilities. As 
the model is further improved, we plan to keep using swap 
events, because they help bring correlated parameters close 
to each other. Thanks to swap events such parameters can be 
optimized together. Otherwise they would have to be opti- 
mized independently, and encoded (in the case of the genetic 
algorithm) with separate genes. 

A final consideration regards the possibile use of the opti- 
mization method proposed in this initial work. Here, POET 
was employed to optimize weights in artificial neural net- 
works. Nevertheless, the method is not limited to this do- 
main and, in fact, any number of parameters in a large search 
space can be optimized with the proposed method. This will 
be the matter of future work. 


A new generative-developmental system for parameter opti- 
mization, named POET, is presented. The method is tested 
on the optimization of weights of a large neural network, 
evolved to classify handwritten digits from the MNIST 
database. The results show competitive error rates for evo- 
lutionary algorithms (although not for state-of-the-art learn- 
ing algorithms), but more interestingly, they show impres- 
sive generalization capabilities on the test set, a remarkable 
result for evolutionary methods. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, the proposed method is the first purely evolutionary 
algorithm to search the neural network weights to classify 
the MNIST database. While this first test was performed on 
a subset of the MNIST database, and on a shallow neural 
network, the results are encouraging for the possible future 
application of POET to deep neural networks and more chal- 
lenging classification problems. 

Appendix 

This section presents additional implementation de- 
tails. We provide the source code of our software at 
www.evosys.org/software. Here a brief description of the 
key parameters of the algorithm. 

For the experiments we used a grid size of 1000 x 1000 
cells, in which an initial number of 2500 stem cells was in- 
jected. The maximum distance between stem cells was 10 
grid points (a higher distance elicited the formation of new 
stem cells). Development was allowed to proceed for 50 de- 
velopmental stages. In each stage a maximum number of 
20 events (proliferation, apoptosis and swap combined) was 
allowed to take place. The maximum size of the event area 
was 200 x 200 cells. Each developmental stage was evolved 
in 1000 generations. Each neural weight was mapped to 3 
different positions on the grid. 

For the genetic algorithm, we used a population size of 
512 distinct individuals. Each individual was composed of 
1000 genes, and each gene was encoded with 500 base-4 
digits, for a total genome size of 500000 digits. We used 
wheel selection with elitism (the best 64 genomes were 
copied without mutation in the next generation). We em- 
ployed the genetic operators of mutation (with probability 
0.005 per digit), and crossover (with probability 0.5 for each 
offspring genome). 
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This paper is an abstract of (Tonelli and Mouret , 2013). 

A major goal of bio-inspired artificial intelligence is to 
design artificial neural networks with abilities that resemble 
those of animal nervous systems. It is commonly believed 
that two keys for evolving nature-like artificial neural net- 
works are (1) the developmental process that links genes to 
nervous systems, which enables the evolution of large, regu- 
lar neural networks, and (2) synaptic plasticity, which allows 
neural networks to change during their lifetime. So far, these 
two topics have been mainly studied separately. The present 
paper shows that they are actually deeply connected. 

One of the main challenge when designing Artificial Neu- 
ral Networks (ANN) with learning abilities is to make them 
capable of learning in a large class of situations. When arti- 
ficial evolution is used to design a plastic ANN, the topology 
of the networks is the result of the interactions between the 
fitness function, the encoding and the associated variation 
operators; but the topology critically constrains what can be 
learned. 

The most classic approach to foster general learning abil- 
ities is to design a fitness function that tests each neural net- 
work in several test cases, and rewards individuals that suc- 
cessfully adapt their behavior to each of them. To ensure 
that networks possess general learning abilities, it is then re- 
quired to assess their abilities to learn in a new set of test 
cases, that is, test cases that have never been encountered 
by the evolutionary process. The success of this “episodic 
fitness”approach relies on the assumption that if enough test 
cases are used, then it should become easier for the evolu- 
tionary process to design a generic structure than a special- 
ized one. 

Unfortunately, even in simplistic and constrained toy 
problems, many test cases need to be included in the fitness 
function to obtain general learning abilities. This approach 
is unlikely to scale-up to life-like neural-networks. 

This is where developmental systems have a role to play. 
These systems evolve short descriptions of large structures 
by exploiting regularities observed in nature, such as repe- 
tition of useful sub-parts, symmetries, and symmetries with 
variation (Stanley et al., 2009; Mouret et al., 2010). They 
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Figure 1 : Formalization of the Skinner box as a task for a 
plastic artificial neural network. 


more easily describe regular structures than irregular ones, 
because the former can be described by a few general rules 
whereas the latter require describing either each element, or 
a list of exceptions to general rules. As a consequence, de- 
velopmental systems bias the search space towards regular 
structures (Clune et al., 2011). We here propose that this 
bias towards regularity is critical to evolve plastic neural 
networks that can learn in a large variety of situations. In- 
tuitively, this bias makes it more likely to obtain generic net- 
works that apply the same learning rules to whole sets of in- 
puts, instead of networks that are finely-tuned to only solve 
the test cases used in the fitness function. A direct conse- 
quence is that using developmental systems to evolve plas- 
tic neural networks should facilitate the evolution of plastic 
ANNs with general learning abilities. 

This hypothesis is tested using a simulated “Skinner box” 
(Figure 1), a classic experimental setup for operant condi- 
tioning in which a caged animal must learn to associate stim- 
uli (e.g. lights) to actions (e.g. pushing a lever). If the ani- 
mal executes the correct action, it is rewarded (e.g. by some 
food); if it chooses the wrong one, it is punished (e.g. by an 
electric shock). There is no delay in the reward, so there is 
no credit assignement problem. 

The topology and the parameters of evolved ANNs are 
encoded with three different encodings, with three differ- 
ent levels of expected regularity. The first encoding, called 
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Figure 2: Relationship between encoding choice, general 
learning abilities, and size of the evolutionary training 
set (i.e. the set of test cases using in the fitness function). 

A. Generative encodings yield plastic ANNs with better gen- 
eral learning abilities (GLA) than those evolved with a direct 
encoding. Morever, increasing the size of the evolutionary 
training set increases the general learning abilities. Each box 
extends from the lower to upper quartile values of the data, 
with a symbol at the median. B. Generative encodings yield 
more regular networks than a direct encoding, and increas- 
ing the size of the evolutionary training set increases the reg- 
ularity of evolved networks. 

the map-based encoding (Mouret et al., 2010), is inspired 
by computational neuroscience models in which ANNs 
are described as graph of single neurons and neural maps 
(spatially-organized identical neurons) that are connected 
with a few possible connection schemes (usually only one- 
to-one and one-to-all). This encoding produces very regu- 
lar neural networks because it has to treat each neuron in a 
map in the exact same way as the other neurons of the same 
map. The second encoding is a simplified version of Hyper- 
NEAT (Stanley et al., 2009), called HNN, for Hyper Neural 
Network. The last encoding is a classic direct encoding in 
which evolution directly acts on the structure and the param- 
eters of the ANN. We use neuro-modulated Hebbian plastic- 
ity (Soltoggio et al., 2008) and we estimate the regularity of 
networks by counting the number of automorphisms, that is, 
counting symmetry axes (Junttila and Kaski, 2007). 

The results show a clear difference in the abilities of net- 
work obtained with each encoding to learn associations that 
were not tested in the fitness function (General Learning 
Abilities score: GLA score). With a direct encoding, the 


GLA score grows linearly with the size of the evolution- 
ary training set (Ligure 2). The HNN encoding appears as 
a trade-off between the direct encoding and the map-based 
encoding: for each size of the evolutionary training set, the 
GLA score obtained with HNN is consistently higher than 
the one obtained with the direct encoding, yet it is lower 
than the one reached with the map-based encoding. 

The experiments reported in this paper add weight to the 
hypothesis that using a developmental encoding improves 
the learning abilities of evolved, plastic neural networks. 
Complementary experiments reveal that this result is the 
consequence of the bias of developmental encodings to- 
wards regular structures (Clune et al., 2011): (1) encodings 
that tend to produce more regular networks yielded networks 
with better general learning abilities; (2) in our experimental 
setup, whatever the encoding is, networks that are the more 
regular are statistically those that have the best learning abil- 
ities. Overall, our experiments show that current generative 
encodings and neuro-modulated Hebbian plasticity make a 
promising combination to evolve large, plastic neural net- 
works. 
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Abstract 

Study of mechanisms, that can make possible effective learn- 
ing of artificial systems in complex environments, is one of 
the key issues in the adaptive systems research. In this pa- 
per we make an attempt to implement and test a number of 
ideas motivated by brain theory. Proposed model integrates 
evolutionary, developmental and learning phases. The main 
concept of this paper is the notion of predictor neural net- 
work which provide distributed evaluation of the effective- 
ness of goal-directed behavior on the neuronal level. We also 
propose learning mechanism based on gradually inclusion of 
new neuronal functional groups in case when the existing be- 
havior fails to deliver adaptive result. We performed basic 
computational study of the model to investigate some of its’ 
core properties such as evolution of innate and learned behav- 
ior and dynamics of the learning process. 

Introduction 

The problem of adaptation in multi-goal environments is a 
great challenge for state of the art machine learning. To 
solve it we may need to combine best practices from differ- 
ent frameworks as well as novel hypothesis from theoretical 
neuroscience. 

There is a very little effort to integrate evolutionary and 
learning approaches to solve the problem of adaptive be- 
havior in the field of machine learning despite the signif- 
icant independent progress in both fields (e.g. neuroevo- 
lution (Stanley and Miikkulainen, 2002) and reinforcement 
learning (Sutton et al., 2011) frameworks). Roughly speak- 
ing most of the existing attempts to combine evolution and 
learning can be divided in two main categories: 1) evolu- 
tion serves only for optimization of the initial controller, 
e.g. (Risi et al., 2010), or 2) evolution serves for genera- 
tion of various kinds of “evaluation” functions, e.g. (Singh 
et al., 2009). In the latter case “evaluation” guides learning 
process during an agent’s life by contributing to the predic- 
tion of the future states of the agent-environment system. 
From the standpoint of prediction mechanism it is possible 
to distinguish several approaches: prediction of the expected 
reward (Singh et al., 2009; Whiteson and Stone, 2006); ex- 
plicit prediction of the expected parameters of an environ- 
ment (Nolfi et al., 1994); generation of a separate “teacher” 


structure (Nolfi and Parisi, 1996). Prediction in terms of the 
expected reward is not always possible in biological systems 
since in most cases there is no access to the reinforcement 
signals. Explicit prediction of an environment’s parame- 
ters usually performed on the level of the whole controller. 
Therefore it is difficult to localize individual structural ele- 
ments of the controller to be modified during learning. 

At the same time within the field of theoretical neuro- 
science there are several suggestions for possible mecha- 
nisms underlying distributed formation of prediction in bi- 
ological systems. However most of this approaches re- 
quire carefully designed topology of neural microcircuits 
and give no clue how this topology could emerge in the evo- 
lution (Bastos et al., 2012; Hawkins et al., 2011). 

Numerous researches in the artificial life field investi- 
gates interaction between evolution and learning (Ackley 
and Littman, 1991; Suzuki and Arita, 2003), including no- 
table Baldwin effect. These works provide great insight into 
the theoretical understanding of the problem, however they 
usually utilize synthetic learning models that are not capable 
to scale well to the real-world problems. 

What is required for the neural network learning algo- 
rithm to adapt successfully in a multi-goal environment? 
Starting from the theories of functional systems (Anokhin, 
1974) and neuronal group selection (Edelman, 1993) we 
suggest the following logic to derive such requirements. The 
neural network should be able to produce initial or primary 
repertoire of basic behaviors. When during lifetime the 
agent starts to encounter problems in achieving goals with 
the primary behaviors then this initial repertoire should be 
extended to allow mission completion for a spectrum of en- 
vironmental variations. These particular solutions acquired 
by learning constitute the secondary repertoire of behaviors. 
Primary behaviors can be generated by evolutionary and de- 
velopmental algorithms or pre-specified by hand. During 
life-time adaptation learning algorithm should detect fail- 
ures to execute existing behaviors and generate actions to 
create alternative solution. We suggest that failure detec- 
tion should be distributed over the whole neural network. 
Our hypothesis is that such detection is possible when neu- 
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rons not only activate but also predict future activity of each 
other. If some neurons detect mismatch between predicted 
and actual activities then the learning starts. We require 
that creation of a new action sequence should not disrupt 
existing behavior. This can be achieved by integration of 
new neurons in the network during learning process without 
changing already existing part of the network. Compared 
to the previous attempts to formalize principles of the func- 
tional systems theory (Red’ko et al., 2004; Komarov et al., 
2010) our current model implements adaptive learning by 
distributed prediction on the level of individual neurons, so 
we call this architecture predictor neural network. In this pa- 
per we present computational study of the model consisting 
of evolutionary and developmental phases for generation of 
primary behavioral repertoire as well as life-time phase with 
learning controlled by continuous distributed prediction on 
the neuronal level. 

The Model 

Overview 

According to the neuronal group selection theory (Edelman, 
1993) developmental algorithm in our model targets two dif- 
ferent objectives: 1) generation of a primary repertoire of 
behaviors and 2) generation of “diversity of repertoires’’ re- 
quired for further self-learning during the life. During devel- 
opment an agent’s genotype translates into the neural net- 
work controlling the agent’s behavior in the environment. 
Diversity required for the selection of neuronal groups is im- 
plemented by simulation of the brain’s anatomical regions 
with neuronal pools. Neurons in the same pool have similar 
but not identical connections with the rest of the network. 
During development endogenous stochastic activations of 
neurons lead to selection of highly connected subnetworks. 
These subnetworks produce primary behaviors of the agent. 
Remaining neurons form a set of silent neurons that are used 
for learning. 

In the theory of functional systems (Anokhin, 1974) ev- 
ery goal-directed behavior serving some adaptive function 
unfolds in three stages: 1) generation of an action and pre- 
diction of its’ results; 2) evaluation of results after action 
completion; 3) formation of a new functional system of neu- 
rons if additional leaning is needed. To implement both gen- 
eration of action and evaluation of results neurons in our 
model have two types of synapses namely effector and pre- 
dictor. Effector synapse is the same as in the standard arti- 
ficial neural network. Predictor synapse does not propagate 
excitation but contributes to prediction of future activity of 
the neuron. Moments of the mismatch between expected re- 
sults and state of the environment are detected in the neu- 
rocontroller as neurons calculate discrepancy between pre- 
dicted and observed activity of each other. Detected mis- 
match initiates activation of silent neurons to modify agent’s 
behavior. Agent’s ability to generate meaningful and useful 


predictions at the neuronal level is subject to evolutionary 
selection of predictor connections in the network. 

Multi-goal Environment and Neural Net 

In the model population of agents evolves on the hypercube. 
State of the environment is represented by a binary string 
and at each discrete time step the agent can change the state 
of one bit. A goal in this environment is defined as the con- 
secutive changes of a particular bits of the state vector. Set of 
such a goals in the environment forms a branched hierarchy. 
One goal could be nested in another one, i.e. be a beginning 
of it, and different goals could have identical starting nested 
goal. Detailed description of the environment can be found 
in (Lakhman and Burtsev, 2013). 

The agent operates in the environment for a fixed amount 
of time. Fixed reward is associated with each goal and a 
value of reward accumulated over life-time affects the re- 
productive success of an agent at the evolutionary phase of 
the simulation. However, in contrast to the paper (Lakhman 
and Burtsev, 2013) we have changed how reward is recov- 
ered in the case when the agent attempts to reach the same 
goal during its’ recovery period. Previously, the reward was 
reseted to zero on the goal’s completion and then linearly 
recovered to the initial value. The agent had no informa- 
tion about accumulated reward. As we introduce learning 
in the current study there should be some feedback from the 
environment to the agent that completion of the goal failed. 
In the current version of the model completion of the goal 
during value recovery is impossible. If the agent tries to 
perform an action that would lead to the finalizing of the un- 
restored goal then the change of the bit is blocked and the 
state vector of the environment remained the same. Thus, 
the agent can perceive failure to complete target actions se- 
quence by the neurons predicting the environmental change 
after successful action. Note that in the current scheme of 
agent-environment interaction the agent also has no direct 
information about the value of reward. 

The structure of the agent’s neurocontroller is determined 
by a processes of evolution, development and learning. The 
controller consists of three sets of neurons: input, output 
and interneurons. Number of input and output neurons is 
fixed and determined by a dimension n env of the hypercube 
(n env _ g f or a q simulations). Input neurons represent 
current state vector with one neuron for each bit. Output 
neurons encode action that agent performs on a current time 
step. Each pair of output neurons is responsible for turning 
on or off a particular bit of the state vector. Current agent’s 
action are selected according to the pair of the most active 
output neurons. 

Interneurons of a neurocontroller are organized in layers 
with no restriction on connectivity. This allows to form both 
direct and recurrent effector synapses. Recurrent effector 
synapses propagate excitation with a unit time delay. 
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Evolutionary Algorithm 

Genotype of an agent is defined by a tuple: G = 
(P, PC, PC) , where P = {P a } is a set of neuronal pools, 
EC = { ec 7a } is a set of effector connections between 
pools, PC = {pc ja } is a set of predictor connections. Dur- 
ing development this genotype is translated to the neural net- 
work. Each neuronal pool P a of the genotype corresponds 
to a group of neurons with similar connectivity topology and 
has the following parameters: pool’s size c a , i.e. the number 
of neurons that will be formed from this pool during devel- 
opment; mean m a and standard deviation cr a of the biases 
of the neurons, that corresponds to a particular pool. 

Each effector connection ec 7a between pools a and 7 has 
the following parameters: mean m ia and standard deviation 
c of the weights of the synapses, that will be formed be- 
tween neurons belonging to the corresponding pools; prob- 
ability of the synapse development p dev (ec 7a ). 

The only parameter for predictor connections pc ia is 
probability of connection development p dev (pc ia ). 

Reproductive success of the agent, i.e. the probability to 
be selected as a parent for the next population, is directly 
proportional to the value of reward accumulated over fixed 
amount of time. An offspring inherits parent’s genotype 
transformed by mutations, including all numerical param- 
eters of the genome introduced above. The structure of the 
network is modified by duplication pool mutation described 
in detail in the paper (Lakhman and Burtsev, 2013). This 
mutation substitute a single “parent” pool with two “off- 
spring” pools with the same connectivity structure and half 
the size of the ancestor. We also used addition and deletion 
of effector and predictor connections as additional structural 
mutations. Full list of values of parameters that have been 
used for the simulations is provided in the Appendix. 

Developmental Algorithm 

Generation of neuronal pools Development starts with 
translation of the agent’s genotype G = (P, EC, PC) 
into complete network. Each neuronal pool P a 
is filled with c a neurons. Bias bi for the neu- 
ron Vi is drawn from a normal distribution: bi ~ 
A f (m a ,(Ta) 1 ^ v i £ P a . Effector synapse is created 
between neurons Vi G P a and Vj G P/3 according 
to the pool connectivity coded in the genome: Wji ~ 

•V (rnp a ,0p a J with probability p dev (ecp a ) , if ecp a G 

EC ; and Wji = 0 otherwise (the synapse is not developing). 
As a result every neuron in the net has unique connectivity 
structure both in terms of topology and weights distribution. 
Development of predictor synapses occurs similarly with the 
only exception that predictor synapse has no weight. 

Similar model of neuroevolution with pools encoded in 
the genome was proposed in the framework of Enforced 
Sub -Populations evolutionary algorithm (Gomez and Mi- 
ikkulainen, 1999). However, according to this algorithm 


selection process was applied directly to neurons and only 
one neuron was selected from each pool in the development. 
Therefore this mechanism introduces competition between 
neurons with different specialization from the same pool. 
In the our model a similar approach is used to generate a 
number of variations of the same specialization within sin- 
gle pool. 

Selection of primary neuronal groups The next phase of 
neurocontroller development has a goal to select neuronal 
groups for the primary behavioral repertoire. To perform 
this developmental selection we utilize competitive princi- 
ple proposed in the theory of neuronal group selection (Edel- 
man, 1993) which states that neuronal groups with highest 
endogenous stochastic activity are selected. As a result net- 
work of active neurons constitute neurocontroller at the be- 
ginning of agent’s life. Less active neurons became silent 
but form required for further learning set of various local 
modifications of the network and can be recruited later. 

Selection of primary neuronal groups takes place in the 
isolation from the model environment for a fixed number 
of time steps T sys . At each time step each neuron of the 
network produces spontaneous activation with probability 
pspon. Outputs of the remaining neurons are calculated in 
the standard way using truncated positive sigmoid activation 
function (truncation implies zero output in case of the nega- 
tive neuron’s potential). Spontaneous activations of the neu- 
rons are designed to provide signal flow in the network in 
the absence of information about external environment. To- 
tal signed value of activation potential received by each neu- 
ron is calculated during simulation of endogenous network 
activity. Within each pool fraction p act of the neurons is se- 
lected to participate in primary neuronal groups and remain- 
ing neurons become silent. The probability for the neuron 
to be selected is directly proportional to the corresponding 
value of accumulated potential. 

The role of predictor synapses in the network is predic- 
tion of future activations of a neuron. If there is a predictor 
synapse between neurons v\ and Vj then pre-synaptic neu- 
ron’s activity predicts that post-synaptic neuron will be ac- 
tive on the next time step (and vice versa in case of absence 
of activity). During development the predictor synapses be- 
tween active neurons with prediction rate less then some 
threshold value L slg (0.5 in the current study) are being 
deleted from the network. Predictor synapses connecting 
silent neurons remained intact. 

It should be noted that the outputs of silent neurons during 
the agent’s life are always set to zero, regardless of the value 
of potential they receive by incoming effector synapses. 

Learning Algorithm 

Innate behavior produced by initial neural network right af- 
ter development is not optimal and should be complemented 
by learning. 
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It is necessary to answer two basic questions when design- 
ing a learning algorithm: 1 ) When should learning begin? 2) 
How to perform learning if it is needed? 

Mismatch detection To solve the first problem it is nec- 
essary to introduce mechanism for detection of the moments 
in which additional learning is needed. These are the mo- 
ments when the agent performs actions that earlier led to 
adaptive result but now failed. Theory of functional sys- 
tems (Anokhin, 1974) solves this problem by postulating 
that at the beginning of goal-directed behavior functional 
system of neurons (neural subnetwork responsible for some 
adaptive function) generates both the program of actions and 
prediction of expected outcomes so-called acceptor of ac- 
tion results (AAR). If AAR is not consistent with observed 
features of the environment, obtained immediately after the 
performance of the planned action, then functional system 
enters so-called mismatch state and initiates learning. Func- 
tional systems interact with an environment as well as with 
other functional systems. In our model predictor synapses 
make possible distributed evaluation of goal-directed behav- 
ior on the level of individual neurons. Several theoretical 
papers concluded that the biological neurons are able to pro- 
vide similar functions (Fiorillo, 2008). 

Let consider single neuron as a functional system. Sig- 
nals from other neurons constitute its “environment”. At a 
given time step the neuron can be excited or nonactive. In 
the model the neuron is in the excited state when its output 
is greater than zero. Each neuron forms prediction about 
its own future activity based on predictor synapses from 
other neurons. Each presynaptic neuron makes its contribu- 
tion to the total prediction in accordance with the following 
scheme: if the presynaptic neuron was excited at time step t 
then it predicts that the postsynaptic neuron will be excited 
at time step t + 1, and vice-versa if the presynaptic neuron 
was in the ground state. Thereby each neuron could calcu- 
late probability distribution of its own activity on the next 
time step based on predictor signals: 

^exc +\ _ I -Oil psjiEPS, Oi (t-l)>0}| 

P \ v j ) Z ) ~ |PS act | 

, ( 1 ) 

p sil (■ Vj,t ) = 1 -p sil (• Vj,t ) 

where p exc (vj , t) is the probability of neuron Vj of being 
active at time step t, PS is a set of network’s predictor 
synapses, 0 { is the output of neuron Vi, PSj Ct is a set of 
incoming predictor synapses of neuron vj that are coming 
from active neurons. Neuron makes prediction based on this 
distribution only if one of these probabilities exceeds a fixed 
threshold L pred G (0.5, 1]. Eq. 1 implies that only active 
neurons affect prediction. 

Described procedure assumes two types of the possible 
mismatch situations: I-type mismatch implies the absence 
of the neuron’s activity when it was predicted and II-type 


mismatch implies the presence of the activity when it was 
not predicted. 

Learning via specialization of “silent” neurons Accord- 
ing to the systems- selection theory (Shvyrkov, 1986) learn- 
ing at the neuronal level consists of neuronal specializations 
for the problem situation. This specialization occurs via se- 
lection of neurons from the “reserve” of low active cells or, 
in our case, from silent neurons. 

Mismatch detection on the level of neurons allows ef- 
fectively locate a specific place in a neural net where it is 
necessary to make modifications during learning. Thus for 
each neuron with I-type mismatch a silent neuron from the 
same pool with highest effector input is found and added 
to the set of network’s active neurons. This just activated 
neuron is specialized on solving current problem. Effec- 
tor synapses of this neuron are pruned to maximize recog- 
nition of the current neuronal input. This implies deletion of 
effector synapses from neurons that have not been excited 
on the current time step. Additionally we add a strong ex- 
citatory synapse w ~ U (0.5, 1) from activated neuron to 
the mismatched one. This synapse could potentially lead 
to the elimination of the mismatch on the postsynaptic neu- 
ron in the similar behavioral situations in the future. We 
also add additional predictor synapses from the neurons that 
predicted activation of the mismatched neuron to the set of 
predictor synapses of the activated neuron. 

Learning for the II-type mismatch occurs in exactly the 
same manner except that we add strong inhibitory connec- 
tion from activated to mismatched neuron in order to avoid 
mismatch in the similar behavioral situations. 

As a result of learning the initial neural network is ex- 
panded by distributed integration of neurons specialized on 
solution of the current problem. This scheme fits into the 
conceptual framework considering learning as following the 
same principles as evolutionary process: generation of diver- 
sity and selection (Burtsev, 2008). The specialization of the 
silent neurons could be interpreted as a local mutations of 
neurocontroller, which can potentially lead to successful be- 
havior. Nonetheless, learning terminates only if there is no 
mismatch between organism’s expectations and actual state 
of environment detected at the neuronal level. 

Experimental Results 

As the first step we have studied how learning algorithm 
affects efficiency of an agents in terms of accumulated re- 
ward. 10 environments with different goals structure were 
generated randomly. Two modifications of the model - with 
or without learning (only with developmental phase) were 
run in every environment 5 times (50 runs in total for each 
version). Then we detected the best population in terms of 
the average accumulated reward in each run. For all agents 
in the best population development was performed 5 times 
with different random seeds. Finally, we run these 5 differ- 
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ent controllers from all 2 n&nv = 2 8 = 256 initial states of 
the environment. Resulting values of average reward are 
shown on the Fig. 1A. We have not found statistical dif- 
ference between efficiency of the agents evolved with and 
without learning - t-test showed p — value = 0.23. How- 
ever, if learning is switched off for the agents evolved with 
it then average reward decreases significantly indicating im- 
portance of learning in this case. Effect of learning is de- 
tailed on the Fig. IB where majority of runs show lower re- 
ward without learning. As one can see several runs do not 
suffer from learnings shutdown, however this doesnt mean 
that learning didnt play significant role in these runs during 
the evolution. 

We have also tested our learning mechanism against sim- 
ple random activation of silent neurons (Fig. 1A). Random 
learning implies that silent neuron has a fixed probability of 
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Figure 1 : Effects of developmental and learning components 
of the model on reward. A) Average reward for the different 
types of agents (D - development, EL - learning during evo- 
lution, AL - learning during an analysis phase, ARL - “ran- 
dom learning” during an analysis phase). # denotes paired 
samples t-test with p — value < 0.001, * denotes t-test with 
p — value = 0.012. B) Comparison of the efficiency of the 
agents that evolved with learning and the same agents with- 
out learning. Each dot represents averaged value for the best 
population of corresponding evolutionary run. The range of 
reward values of the best 20 runs is highlighted. 


integration into the network at a given time step. We ran- 
domized learning of the agents evolved with learning. Sev- 
eral activation probabilities were examined from the inter- 
val [0.01,0.1], but results are presented only for the best 
value of 0.5. Random specialization of neurons do not in- 
crease reward compared to normal learning and even has 
some tendency to decrease efficiency (paired samples t-test 
with p — value = 0.08) comparing to the results of the same 
agents but without any learning. 

Results suggest that evolutionary algorithm alone is able 
to make non-learning agents almost as effective as learning 
ones. We found that after evolution the non-learning agents 
have in the neural net more pools and smaller pool sizes 
compared to the agents with learning (data is not shown). 
Larger pool sizes of learning agents indicate that selection 
support mechanism for variation of neuronal groups during 
learning. 

As the next step we have studied evolution of the best 
run among those that use both developmental and learning 
phases in more details. For the best agent of each generation 
5 different phenotypes were produced by randomly initial- 
ized development and then tested with and without learning. 
Resulting dynamics of innate and learned behaviors are pre- 
sented on the Fig. 2A. Over the period of evolution an effi- 
ciency of learned behavior usually grows first and innate be- 
havior follows. The increase of the best agent’s reward after 
learning can occur both while efficiency of the innate behav- 
ior is decreasing (Fig. 2B) or remains unchanged (Fig. 2C). 

As we have showed earlier (Lakhman and Burtsev, 2013) 
behavior evolved in the similar hypercubic environment con- 
sists of two phases: convergence phase when the sequence 
of actions depends on the particular initial state and stable 
repeating cycle of actions. We will call the latter behavioral 
cycle. Analysis of behavior cycles evolution for the best run 
shows that significant growth of learning efficiency is ac- 
companied by explosion in variability (up to 200 variations) 
of behavioral cycles and subsequent change of the dominant 
behavioral strategy (data is not shown). The number of ob- 
served behaviors are sharply reduced when we analyze the 



Time step of agent's life 

Figure 3: Dynamics of silent neurons specialization during 
an agent’s life (averaged over the best 10 evolutionary runs). 
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Figure 2: Evolutionary dynamics of innate and learned behaviors. A) Dynamics of the average rewards for the innate (pink) 
and learned (blue) behaviors for the best evolutionary run (agents were evaluated in the environment for 100 time steps and 
therefore rewards is roughly 2.5 times less than for the best run on the Fig. 1). The values are calculated for the best agent of 
the each 50-th generation. B-C) Periods when average reward after learning increases. The values are calculated for the best 
agent of the each 10-th generation. D) Averaged duration of learning. Duration of learning is calculated as the last time step of 
the agent’s life when silent neurons specialize. 


same agents but without learning. This might represent a 
general scenario when learning guide evolution of complex 
adaptive behavior in natural and artificial systems. 

Reward accumulated by the agent during learning some- 
times increases together with the average learning time, 
i.e. the period of silent neurons specialization(for example, 
starting from 4850-th generation on the Fig. 2D). Dynam- 
ics of the specialization of silent neurons during the learning 
process averaged over the best 10 evolutionary runs is shown 
on the Fig. 3. On the average about 50% of all silent neu- 
rons are turned on lifelong, but most of them are specialized 
at the beginning of life (up to 10-th time step). However, 
sometimes learning takes place even as late as 100-th time 
step for some of the evolutionary runs. 

We found that there are the periods of evolution when suc- 
cess of learning significantly correlates with the number of 
specialized silent neurons (Fig. 4). This happens when be- 
havior of the agents is not fully formed (i.e. the dominant 


strategy is not stable) and learning can play significant role 
in improvement of partial actions sequences. Later in the 
course of evolution (for example in the 3500-th generation 
on the Fig. 2) this correlation disappears and roughly the 
same number of silent neurons are being activated regardless 
of the difference between learned and innate behavior (data 
is not shown). It seems that the role of learning is chang- 
ing here, it mainly “corrects errors” that were made in the 
developmental process. On this stage the development can 
generate neurocontrollers that accumulate the same reward 
with or without learning. 

To investigate how the neural network can generalize after 
learning we put the agent in each one of the states of the en- 
vironment to learn then this agent with neural net after learn- 
ing was tested starting from all the other states (Fig. 5A). For 
this analysis we have chosen the agent from the later stage 
of evolution (the best agent of 4950-th generation) and gen- 
erated neurocontroller that shows big difference between re- 
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Figure 5: Neurocontroller performance after learning. A) After learning from each state of the environment the same learned 
neural network was started from each other state with the learning turned off. B) Performance of neurocontroller on the different 
stages of learning for a 4 random initial states(see text for the details). 

All results presented on the figure are for the best agent of the 4950-th generation from the Fig. 2 (see text for more details). 


wards with and without learning. Fig. 5 A demonstrates that 
the neurocontroller after learning from one state of the en- 
vironment is also efficient in the most cases when the agent 
starts life from the different state. “Stripes” on the figure 
correspond to the sets of initial states with different accu- 
mulated reward for the same neural net. This means that 
the agent achieves the same goals in the same order, but can 



with and without learning 


Figure 4: The number of specialized silent neurons posi- 
tively correlates with the quality of learning. Each point 
represents value of reward averaged over all initial states of 
the environment for one development of the best agent of 
1781-th generation from the Fig. 2. Spearman correlation 
coefficient p = 0.52 with p — value < 0.001 


be more or less optimal in terms of the number of actions 
performed. 

The same agent that was used to produce Fig. 5 A was uti- 
lized to study dynamics of the learning process (Fig. 5B). 
The agent was started with learning from a few states and 
then after each time step we evaluated efficiency of the con- 
troller, obtained so far, by running its non-learning version 
from all states of the environment. The results demonstrate 
that learning occurs only at the earliest stage of agent’s life 
during the first 6-10 time steps. This is also consistent with 
the average dynamics of the specialization of silent neurons 
presented on the Fig. 3. Important feature of the learning 
process is that it is non gradual. Learning can even lead to 
temporary degradation of the intermediate controller perfor- 
mance. However when learning is finished the agent behav- 
ior abruptly becomes adaptive. It is important to notice that 
behavioral policies produced by intermediate controllers can 
be found in the behavior of the agents from earlier genera- 
tions. 

Conclusions 

In this paper we presented a novel model of adaptive behav- 
ior that combines evolutionary, developmental and learning 
phases. In the model we introduced for the first time a num- 
ber of principles inspired by brain theory: 1) selection of 
neuronal groups during development to build primary net- 
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work structure; 2) evolution of neuronal anatomy instead 
of exact neuronal connectivity to create diversity of subnet- 
works for learning during life-time; 3) distributed prediction 
mechanism that makes possible to detect mismatch between 
expected and perceived states of the environment for the ini- 
tiation of learning on the neuronal level; 4) learning by spe- 
cialization of “silent” neurons that produces non-disruptive 
modification of the network structure suitable for the acqui- 
sition of alternative behaviors in multi-goal environments. 

In computational study we attempted to reveal some ba- 
sic properties of this model, such as dynamics of the innate 
and learned behavior in evolution, dynamics of learning in 
terms of controller and behavior modification. Despite the 
fact that evolutionary algorithm “finds way” to make non- 
learning agents almost as effective as learning ones, our re- 
sults demonstrate the important role of learning in evolution. 
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Appendix 

We used the following parameters of the artificial environment in 
all simulations: dimensionality of the hypercube environment n env 
= 8 bits; agent lifetime duration T llfe = 250 time steps; recovery 
time of a goal reproductive value T rec = 30 time steps; probabil- 
ity of random change of the state vector’s bit p stoch = 0.0085 (for 
each bit); reproductive value, associated with every goal R = 20. 
Evolutionary algorithm was run with parameters: population N p 
= 250 agents; period of evolution T ev = 5000 generations; prob- 
ability of the effector connection weight mutation p weight = 0.6 
(for each synapse); variance of the mutation of mean of effector 
connection weight d weiRht_ " iea " = 0.08; variance of the mutation 
of variance of effector connection weight d wei s ht - variance = 0.08; 
probability of adding an effector connection p add_con =0.1 (for 
the whole network); probability of deleting an effector connection 
pdei-con _ q 05 (f or th e whole network); probability of adding an 
predictor connection p add -P red - con - 0.1; probability of deleting 
an predictor connection p del -P red - con - 0.05; probability of pool’s 
duplication p dup = 0.007 (for the whole network). Developmen- 
tal algorithm was run with parameters: duration T sys = 200 time 
steps; probability of neuron’s spontaneous activation p spon = 0.1; 
fraction of activated neurons p act = 0.4 (for each pool); minimum 
prediction rate L slg = 0.5. The mismatch threshold L pred used in 
the learning algorithm was set to 0.5. 
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Abstract 

Recently, the notion that the brain is fundamentally a pre- 
diction machine has gained traction within the cognitive sci- 
ence community. Consequently, the ability to learn accu- 
rate predictors from experience is crucial to creating intel- 
ligent robots. However, in order to make accurate predic- 
tions it is necessary to find appropriate data representations 
from which to learn. Finding such data representations or 
features is a fundamental challenge for machine learning. Of- 
ten domain knowledge is employed to design useful features 
for specific problems, but learning representations in a do- 
main independent manner is highly desirable. While many 
approaches for automatic feature extraction exist, they are of- 
ten either computationally expensive or of marginal utility. 
On the other hand, methods such as Extreme Learning Ma- 
chines (ELMs) have recently gained popularity as efficient 
and accurate model learners by employing large collections 
of fixed, random features. The computational efficiency of 
these approaches becomes particularly relevant when learn- 
ing is done fully online, such as is the case for robots learn- 
ing via their interactions with the world. Selectionist meth- 
ods, which replace features offering low utility with random 
replacements, have been shown to produce efficient feature 
learning in one class of ELM. In this paper we demonstrate 
that a Darwinian neurodynamic approach of feature replica- 
tion can improve performance beyond selection alone, and 
may offer a path towards effective learning of predictive mod- 
els in robotic agents. 

Introduction 

The notion of the brain as fundamentally a prediction ma- 
chine is an old idea (Helmholtz, 1860) that has recently 
been gaining traction within the cognitive science commu- 
nity (see e.g. Clark, 2013; Hawkins and Blakeslee, 2007). A 
consequence of this idea is that if we wish to build robots ca- 
pable of exhibiting intelligent behavior, and adapting to dif- 
ferent circumstances, then prediction must be a fundamental 
part of their cognitive architecture. If the world behaved 
in a fundamentally linear way, than this would be an easy 
problem to solve: linear models operating directly on raw 
sensorimotor data could be learned in a straightforward and 
efficient manner. Unfortunately, the world is noisy and full 
of non-linear interactions that make learning difficult (Enns, 


2010). In order to make accurate, non-linear predictions it 
is necessary to find appropriate data representations from 
which to learn. Finding such data representations or features 
is a fundamental challenge for machine learning. 

Often the domain knowledge of human experts is lever- 
aged to design useful features for specific problems (LeCun 
et al., 1998). While this may be an effective means of mak- 
ing learning tractable in many instances, it is not an ideal 
solution. Using human expertise is problem-specific, expen- 
sive, injects potentially sub-optimal biases into the solution, 
and for many robotics applications (especially those em- 
ploying soft materials or other unconventional components, 
e.g. Germann et al., 2014) the relevant expertise may not ex- 
ist. For these reasons, learning representations in a domain 
independent manner is highly desirable. 

One common method of predicting non-linear relation- 
ships is to train multilayer feed-forward neural networks, 
which have been proven to be universal function approxima- 
tors (Cybenko, 1989; Hornik, 1991). Most frequently these 
networks are trained offline from a pre-compiled training-set 
of input and target output values by gradient-descent via the 
backpropagation algorithm (Rumelhart et al., 1988). This 
offers one approach to feature learning: by backpropagat- 
ing the supervised error signal, features can be adjusted in 
the gradient-descent direction. While this method may work 
successfully in many applications, it often learns slowly and 
may require large datasets to be effective (Ciresan et al., 
2010 ). 

Many other approaches for automatic feature extraction 
have been proposed in the literature. One approach that has 
recently proven quite successful involves the use an unsu- 
pervised “pre-training” step followed by further refinement 
through error backpropagation (Hinton and Salakhutdinov, 
2006). However, this method is computationally expensive- 
usually involving extended computation time even when 
specialized hardware is employed. Moreover, the necessity 
of doing extensive “pre-training” on a data set cannot be ap- 
plied when learning must be done fully online. 

In online learning, data is learned from as it is received. 
In this regime, previously seen data points cannot be revis- 
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ited, and training gradients must be estimated from one (or 
a small subset) of the most recently seen data points. How- 
ever, learning online from data as it is obtained is crucial in 
robotics domains where it is not possible to collect data a 
priori to be used in an offline batch mode. Moreover, even 
if possible, batch learning is not always desirable, because 
robotic agents may be operating in non- stationary environ- 
ments within which they must continuously adapt. Finally, 
the volume of sensorimotor data obtained by agents may 
easily exceed the storage capacities of their onboard com- 
puters, especially if the agents continuously operate for ex- 
tended time periods. For these reasons, this work concerns 
itself with online learning of predictors. 

An alternative approach to the above methods, which has 
proven surprisingly effective, both for offline as well as on- 
line learning, is to randomly generate a large number of 
features on which to learn. Extreme Learning Machines 
(ELMs) (Huang et al., 2012) are a recently introduced for- 
malization of single-hidden-layer feed-forward neural net- 
works, where the feature-mappings are not tuned, but rather 
are chosen stochastically. This has the advantage that the 
only model parameters that are trained are the connection 
weights from hidden units to outputs, therefore simplifying 
learning to a linear regression problem 1 . The intuition here 
is that these fixed random features create a dimensionality 
expansion on top of which it is often possible to fit a linear 
model. 

Recent work has demonstrated that it is possible to au- 
tomatically search for effective features in online learning 
scenarios through a generate and test procedure (Mahmood 
and Sutton, 2013). In that work, it was demonstrated that, in 
a form of ELM-like artificial neural network (ANN), predic- 
tive accuracy could be greatly improved by regularly dis- 
carding features that offer low utility and replacing them 
with new stochastically generated features. This is essen- 
tially a selectionist approach, whereby poor features are se- 
lected for elimination and new features are generated in a 
completely random manner devoid of any information trans- 
fer. 

In this work we extend Mahmood and Sutton’s approach 
by taking inspiration from the Neuronal Replicator Hypoth- 
esis (Fernando et al., 2010, 2012), which posits that “repli- 
cation (with mutation) of patterns of neuronal activity can 
occur within the brain using known neurophysiological pro- 
cesses.” Specifically, instead of introducing new features 
at random as Mahmood and Sutton have done, new fea- 
tures are created through a Darwinian process of replica- 
tion + variation of existing features, which have been dis- 

^cho State Networks (Becker and Obermayer, 2003) and Liq- 
uid State Machines (Maass et al., 2002) (collectively known as 
Reservoir Computing) employ a similar idea for recurrent neural 
networks: the output connections from a dynamical reservoir of 
stochastically generated neurons is trained to fit a teaching signal 
via linear regression 


covered to be useful for solving the given prediction prob- 
lem 2 . We dub this learning architecture an Online Extreme 
Evolutionary Learning Machine (OEELM). We demonstrate 
that OEELMs are capable of achieving lower error than 
the purely selectionist approach employed in (Mahmood 
and Sutton, 2013) with a much smaller number of features. 
Moreover we demonstrate that this method compares favor- 
ably to backpropagation. 

The remainder of this paper is structured as follows. The 
following section describes the OEELM method, and de- 
scribes the experimental setup used for comparing this ap- 
proach to existing methods. Next, the results of these ex- 
periments are presented and analyzed. A discussion of this 
method is then presented, followed by conclusions and di- 
rections for future research. 


Methods 

Taking inspiration from Mahmood and Sutton (2013), we in- 
vestigate the problem of automatically searching for useful 
features in a fully online learning scenario. In this formula- 
tion, an ANN is attempting to learn by adjusting its parame- 
ters to better fit the observations emanating from a noisy data 
stream. The underlying learning architecture is an ELM- 
like, single-hidden-layer feed-forward ANN. Following the 
implementation described in (Mahmood and Sutton, 2013) 
the ANN architecture consists of an input layer fully con- 
nected to a hidden layer with nonlinear activation functions 
(all features have access to all inputs), which is then fully 
connected to a linear output unit that produces a prediction 
of a target value. 

The nonlinearities in the hidden layer are achieved by 
means of Linear Threshold Units (LTUs) adopted from (Sut- 
ton and Whitehead, 1993). Specifically, the output of feature 
i is given as follows: 


. f i if v^x^ > 6> (t) 

= \ Ji J >0 i Vi = 1, ..., n (1) 

0 otherwise 


for a network with m inputs and n features. Here, is the 
input vector at iteration t , is the weight from input j to 
feature i at iteration t , x^p is the jth component of x^\ and 

OP is the threshold of feature i at iteration t. 

The prediction of the network at iteration t is given by 

n 

y w = XAf } Mx^) (2) 

2 = 0 


where fo(x) is a bias feature that is always set to 1. 

At each iteration t, the network is presented with a sin- 
gle observation (x ^ , y^) from a noisy data stream and the 

2 It is worth stressing that, here, we evolve a population of fea- 
tures for a single predictor, rather than a population of predictors 
as in (Arthur, 1994; Bongard and Lipson, 2007). 
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output weights w are updated in order to reduce the mean 
squared error between the observed target value and the 
predicted value by means of the Delta-rule (Widrow and 
Hoff, 1960): 

= 77 (y (t) - y (t) )fi(x (t) ) (3) 

wf +1) = wp + A (4) 

where y is a free parameter known as the learning rate. 

Feature Selection 

Mahmood and Sutton (2013) demonstrated that the predic- 
tive accuracy of this class of model could be improved if, 
instead of using a fixed random set of feature weights v, se- 
lection is employed to discard features offering low utility 
and replace them with new features during the course of on- 
line learning. One problem with implementing such a selec- 
tionist method in an online setting is that it may be difficult 
to quantify the utility of individual features. As argued in 
that work, if a batch learning system is optimized until con- 
vergence (see e.g. Schmidhuber et al., 2007) then the utility 
of features can easily be evaluated, but in an online setting 
this evaluation must be able to function on a per-example ba- 
sis. Additionally, it is argued in Mahmood and Sutton (2013) 
that in online settings, where new data points are constantly 
arriving, the process of evaluating feature utilities must be 
computationally efficient and not add to the overall compu- 
tational complexity of the learning system. 

Mahmood and Sutton (2013) present a method that over- 
comes these limitations. For each iteration of online learn- 
ing, a small fraction p of existing features is selected for 
elimination and replaced with newly generated, random fea- 
tures. They demonstrate that such an approach can be im- 
plemented such that the total computational complexity is 
no greater than a base system that implements the Delta- 
rule for learning the readout weights: 0(mn) for computing 
the output of the ANN, and 0(n) for updating the readout 
weights. The reader is referred to that work for further de- 
tails of this derivation. 

Finally, that work presented three alternative approaches 
for estimating the utility of a feature in the online learning 
scenario. All three of the approaches are based upon the idea 
that the relative utility of a feature is related to the magnitude 
of its readout weight. The intuition behind this idea is that 
the magnitude of a feature’s readout weight determines how 
much that feature contributes to the output of the network. 
Since the readout weights are trained to approximate the ob- 
served data, the magnitude of a feature’s readout weight will 
therefore serve as a proxy for how much that feature serves 
to explain the observations. 

The problem with using the actual readout weight magni- 
tude of a feature is that newly introduced features will ini- 
tially have small output weight magnitudes 3 , and without a 

3 Newly introduced features are initially given a readout weight 


mechanism to allow them time to prove their usefulness they 
will immediately be selected for elimination. Here, we adopt 
one of the procedures described in that work for overcoming 
this difficulty. This is described next. 

In the employed approach, the utility of a feature Ui is 
calculated as an exponential moving average (EMA) of the 
magnitude of its readout weight: 

uf +1) = a u u !f> + (1 - a u )\wf +1) \ (5) 

where a u is the decay rate of the EMA, here chosen through 
a tuning procedure to be 0.9. 

When a new feature k is introduced, Uk is set to the me- 
dian utility value of all features so that it does not get re- 
placed immediately. If this new feature is not useful then its 
actual readout weight Wk will remain near zero, and there- 
fore Uk will shrink over time. This will lead to feature k 
eventually getting replaced. On the other hand, if feature 
k is useful then Wk will increase in magnitude and the fea- 
ture will remain in the network. We choose this particular 
procedure because it performed competitively with the other 
approaches described in (Mahmood and Sutton, 2013), and 
is straightforward to implement. 

Feature Evolution 

The technique of (Mahmood and Sutton, 2013) described 
above is purely selectionist: features with poor utility are se- 
lected for elimination and are replaced with features that are 
generated at random. However, it is known that purely se- 
lectionist search methods have limitations that may be over- 
come through the use of replicators (Fernando et al., 2010). 
Additionally, there is a growing body of evidence which sug- 
gests that there is a process of replication occuring within in- 
dividual brains (Fernando et al., 2010, 2012). Taking these 
ideas as inspiration, we suggest that a Darwinian process of 
feature evolution (with replication) will be a more powerful 
search method than the purely selectionist approach. 

Extending the above selectionist method into a Darwinian 
one is fairly straightforward. The process of estimating fea- 
ture utility and selecting features for removal remains un- 
changed. The main difference is that this utility estimation 
becomes the fitness function on which an online (steady- 
state) evolutionary algorithm operates. Now, instead of in- 
troducing new features purely at random, eliminated fea- 
tures are replaced with mutated copies of other features, 
which have themselves proved to be useful for explaining 
the observed data. 

Specifically, when a feature is selected for removal, a bi- 
nary tournament is conducted to choose a “parent” feature 
for reproduction. Two features from the population are cho- 
sen at random and the one with higher fitness creates a copy 
of itself. Each gene of that feature (the weights Vji) are then 

of 0 so that they do not to contribute to the prediction before the 
learner has a chance to adjust this weight. 
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Figure 1: Comparison of learning errors across regimes and number of features. Left: this plot depicts how predictive-error 
(calculated as the mean across 30 independent runs of a sliding window estimate of mean squared error) varies over training time 
for all experimental setups investigated. Right: boxplots comparing the predictive-errors across regimes after being exposed to 
1,000,000 examples. Asterisks denote statistical significance (*** = p - value < 0.001, Mann- Whitney U test with Bonferroni 
correction). 


mutated with probability p mutate and the resulting feature re- 
places the removed one. As is the case in the selectionist 
method, the readout weight of this feature is initialized to 0 , 
and its fitness is initialized to the median fitness of the popu- 
lation. Conducting a binary tournament takes constant time 
(since the fitnesses are already in memory) and mutating the 
winner takes no more time than creating a new feature at 
random: 0(m). Therefore, the evolutionary approach is no 
more computationally expensive than the selectionist one. 

Experiments 

We first reproduce the results presented in (Mahmood and 
Sutton, 2013) before comparing the selectionist approach 
with the evolutionary approach. These experiments are de- 
scribed here. 

Refer back to Eqn. 1. In these experiments the system 
is assumed to take a binary input vector x G {0, l} m and 
produce a scalar prediction y G M. The input weights vp 
are initialized with either +1 or —1 uniformly at random. 
The threshold 6i is set as 0i = m/3i — Si, where Si is the 
number of negative input weights of feature i and pi is a free 
parameter. This formulation ensures feature i activates when 
at least mPi input bits match the prototype defined by the 
feature’s weights. Following the procedure of (Mahmood 
and Sutton, 2013) 4 Pi is set to 0.6 Vi. 

In the absence of any feature search procedure the values 
of these parameters will remain fixed for the entire duration 
of an online learning task-the network is essentially an ELM 
with binary features. However, when either the selectionist 
or the evolutionary approach is employed, its task is to find a 
set of features that is appropriate for explaining the observed 
data. 

4 Clarified in (Mahmood, 2014). 


The online learning task is conducted in simulation. At 
each iteration a binary, 20 -dimensional input vector is 
generated uniformly at random. This input is fed through an 
ANN of the type described above containing 20 fixed ran- 
dom LTU target features /* each having threshold parame- 
ter pi = 0.6. Next, the outputs of these features are linearly 
combined with output weights drawn from a normal distri- 
bution having mean 0 and unit variance (w* ~ A^( 0 , 1 )). 
The output of this network is then injected with Guassian 
noise e t ~ N( 0,1) drawn independently at random for each 
iteration. Summarizing, the target value at iteration t, y t is 
computed as: 

20 

y t = ^2w*f* +e t ( 6 ) 

i= 1 

The Gaussian noise makes the task more resemble real- 
world online learning tasks such as those found in robotics 
applications, and implies that if the learning network exactly 
learns the target function than the expected value of its mean 
squared error will be 1 . 

At each iteration, the learning rate y is set to ^y, where 
7 G (0, 1) is the effective learning rate 5 , and is an EMA 
estimate of the squared norm of the feature vector: 

A (t) *■ Q!AA (t_1) + (1 - Q!A)(/ (t_1) • / (t_1) ) (7) 

Unless otherwise specified, all reported results employ a de- 
cay rate a\ = 0.999, and an effective learning rate 7 = 0.1. 

Results 

The above online learning problem is investigated under 
several experimental regimes. The first regime: “no selec- 

5 Called the effective step-size in Mahmood and Sutton’s termi- 
nology. 
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Figure 2: Exploring non- stationary environments. Here the environment (the target function) switches between two randomly 
generated functions every 100,000 iterations. Left: the same learning algorithms as are used for stationary environments. Right: 
for both the “selection” and “evolution” regimes features may be added to a growing archive that is immune from selection. 
These plots depict how predictive-error (calculated as the mean across 30 independent runs of a sliding window estimate of 
mean squared error) varies over training time. 


tion” employs a fixed, random feature set, as is tradition- 
ally used in ELMs. The second regime: “selection” uses 
the purely selectionist approach of Mahmood and Sutton 
(2013). The third regime: “evolution” uses the evolutionary 
approach based on Darwinian neurodynamics introduced 
above (OEELMs). Each regime is investigated for differ- 
ent, fixed, number of features n. For each regime and value 
of n, 30 independent runs of the online learning scenario are 
conducted. Each learning scenario lasts for 1,000,000 itera- 
tions. 

Under both the “selection” and “evolution” regimes, the 
fraction p = 0.005 of the existing features having lowest es- 
timated utility are selected for elimination at each iteration. 
Under the “evolution” regime, the input weights of copied 
features are each mutated with probability p mutate = 0.1, 
chosen to optimize performance. Reported results are robust 
to small variations of this value. 

Fig. 1 compares the performance of these regimes as the 
learning experiments progress. On the left, the accuracy 
of each experimental setup (regime and n value) is plotted 
for each iteration t as follows. Within each run, the cur- 
rent mean squared error (MSE) is estimated using a sliding 
window approach: the current error estimate is the mean of 
the individual squared errors of the past 10,000 data points. 
Due to the noise inherent in the data stream, the sliding win- 
dow provides a better estimate of a predictor’s accuracy at a 
given time than its error on any individual data point. The 
means of these MSE estimates are then taken across the 30 
independent runs of each experimental setup. On the right, 
we show a boxplot comparing the most relevant final MSE 
estimates after 1,000,000 iterations. 

With a fixed, random feature set (the “no selection” 
regime) performance improves as a function of the num- 
ber of features, but continuing to increase the feature count 


has diminishing returns. As demonstrated by Mahmood 
and Sutton (2013), and confirmed here, a purely selectionist 
approach to searching for features (the “selection” regime) 
with only 1,000 features can outperform a fixed feature set 
of 1,000,000 features. However, by using the OEELM ap- 
proach described above, near optimal error can be achieved 
very rapidly. Moreover, using only 100 features with “evo- 
lution” not only outperforms all “no selection” formulations 
investigated, but also all “selection” formulations as well. 
Using 100 features with “evolution”, the estimated MSE 
becomes significantly smaller (p - value < 0.001, Mann- 
Whitney U test) than that of all “no selection” and “selec- 
tion” setups by iteration 104,900 and remains that way for 
the duration of the learning scenarios. 

Non-stationary Environments 

Often robotic agents are operating in non-stationary envi- 
ronments to which they must continuously adapt. In order 
to investigate whether feature evolution is also useful under 
changing environmental conditions the above online learn- 
ing task is altered as follows. Instead of having a single tar- 
get function that a network is attempting to predict, two dif- 
ferent target functions are created. Since it is likely that dif- 
ferent environmental conditions will have many similarities 
(e.g. the laws of physics remain unchanged across environ- 
ments), the two functions are related to each other. Specifi- 
cally, target function 1 is constructed exactly the same way 
as described above. Target function 2 is constructed from 
target function 1 by replacing 25% of its hidden nodes. For 
each node to be replaced, a new input weight vector is cre- 
ated uniformly at random, and a new readout weight is cho- 
sen from a Gaussian distribution with zero mean and unit 
variance. 

The experimental procedure above is repeated for this 
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Figure 3: Increasing problem difficulty and combining feature evolution with backpropagation. Top: first, the difficulty of the 
problem is increased by going from 20 to 100 hidden units in the target function (left). Then the online learning algorithms 
are rerun in combination with a modified backpropagation procedure (right, see text for details). Bottom: The difficulty of the 
problem is increased further by using a target network with 500 hidden units, and the above is repeated. These plots depict how 
predictive-error (calculated as the mean across 30 independent runs of a sliding window estimate of mean squared error) varies 
over training time for this more difficult task. 


new, non- stationary objective. First data points are sampled 
from target function 1 for the first 100,000 iterations, then 
data points are sampled from target function 2 for the next 
100,000 iterations, and the target function continues to os- 
cillate in this fashion for the duration of the task. As before, 
the data stream is noisy: target values are corrupted through 
the addition of Gaussian noise (e t N( 0,1)). 

Fig. 2 (left) plots how estimated MSE (again taken as the 
mean across the 30 independent runs per setup of the slid- 
ing window estimate) varies by regime and n value for non- 
stationary environmental conditions. Once again the “evo- 
lution” regime with only 100 learnable features outperforms 
both the “no selection” and “selection” regimes using many 
more features. Here, the (“evolution”, 100) setup achieves 
significantly smaller error (p - value < 0.001, Mann- Whitney 
U test) than all “no selection” and “selection” setups after 
being trained on 176,100 examples and continues to have 
significantly smaller predictive error for the duration of the 
learning scenarios. 

Performance of both the “selection” and “evolution” 


regimes can be improved even further (especially for small 
numbers of learnable features) by incorporating a growing 
archive of useful features. This archive is initially empty. At 
each iteration there is a small probability (^archive = i qooooq ) 
that the best, currently non-archived feature is added to the 
archive. Once a feature has been added to the archive it is no 
longer eligible for replacement. So, even if a feature is not 
currently useful it may stick around if it was found useful 
in the past-the archive is a growing, long term memory of 
canalized features. The performance for the non- stationary 
task with the archive included for both the “selection” and 
“evolution” regime is depicted in Fig. 2 (right) (the “no se- 
lection” results are the same as in Fig. 2, left). 

Backpropagation 

Mahmood and Sutton (2013) suggested that combining fea- 
ture selection with updating feature weights in the gradi- 
ent descent direction via backpropagation (Rumelhart et al., 
1988) could achieve better performance than either method 
alone. Following their example, here we explore how feature 
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evolution might synergize with backpropagation. Specifi- 
cally, we employ the modified version of backpropagation 
introduced in that work: the output weights are adjusted us- 
ing the Delta-rule as above, but since LTUs do not vary con- 
tinuously, the gradient of each hidden unit is estimated using 
a logistic function centered around the threshold of its LTU. 
Then, instead of using the magnitude of the error multiplied 
by the output weights (y^ — when computing the 

feature gradients, only the sign of this quantity is taken, so 
that feature weights Vji are updated as follows: 

= v fi + ^ in P ut * si s n ((y (t) ~ y (t) ) w i t} ) 

where = (t ^ (t) — is the logistic function 

X J ~ l3i } 

activation of the it h feature, and the learning rate r/i nput was 
selected by tuning to be a constant value of 0.01. 

In order to investigate how feature evolution synergizes 
with backpropagation, we conduct further experiments. 
First, we make the learning problem more difficult by in- 
creasing the number of hidden units in the target network, 
then we supplement the above learning methods by first 
backpropagating the error before performing feature selec- 
tion or evolution. 

Fig. 3 shows how the performance of the experimental 
setups vary when the number of hidden units in the target 
network is increased to either 100 or 500. The left side 
of these figures uses the experimental setups as described 
above where only the readout weights are adjusted via the 
Delta-rule, the right side of these figures additionally incor- 
porate the modified backpropagation just described. These 
results are discussed below. 

Discussion 

Looking at the left hand plots of Fig. 3 we see that as the 
problem is made more difficult, the advantage conferred by 
feature evolution appears to decrease. While the best per- 
formances are still found in the “evolution” regime, it now 
requires 500 leamable features to outperform selection with 
10,000 learnable features in the 100 hidden target case, and 
requires 10,000 learnable features to do so when there are 
500 hidden units in the target network. This could be for 
several reasons: one possibility is that as the prediction prob- 
lem becomes more complex the necessity of maintaining a 
diverse set of features becomes more pressing. The “selec- 
tion” regime naturally accomplishes this by introducing new 
features that are unrelated to existing features. Finding ef- 
fective, computationally inexpensive methods for promoting 
feature diversity in the “evolution” regime will require fur- 
ther work. 

For these experiments, altering the learning procedure to 
include backpropagation of error drastically improves the 
performance of the “no selection” regime (Fig. 3, right hand 


plots). This is essentially going from linear regression to 
the typical supervised ANN learning procedure. The perfor- 
mance of the “selection” regime is also either improved or 
left approximately the same. However, feature evolution no 
longer affects much improvement beyond purely selectionist 
methods. 

This last point may be due to how feature weights are 
replicated. Here, the genome of a feature is considered to 
be its initial input weight vector, not the weight vector that 
has been altered through backpropagation-the evolutionary 
process is Darwinian rather than Lamarckian. So, any use- 
ful feature learning that arises as a result of backpropagation 
is not inherited through reproduction, and newly born fea- 
tures must then learn the backpropagated weight changes 
anew-just as under the selectionist method. Lamarckian 
evolution is known to be unstable in dynamic environments 
over phylogenetic timescales (Sasaki and Tokoro, 1997), but 
whether Lamarckian evolutionary neurodynamics combined 
with backpropagation also falls victim to the same patholo- 
gies remains to be tested in future work. 

Conclusion 

In this work we have introduced a method (Online Extreme 
Evolutionary Learning Machines) for automatically search- 
ing for features in an online learning task through feature 
replication. This process essentially makes the features 
(ANN hidden nodes) the members of a population under- 
going an online, steady state evolutionary algorithm. We 
have demonstrated that using OEELMs results in signifi- 
cantly better predictive accuracy as compared to either using 
a fixed set of features or a purely selectionist search method, 
for both stationary and non- stationary environments. 

Additionally, we have explored feature evolution as it re- 
lates to learning features through the backpropagation of er- 
ror. Here, feature evolution is capable of achieving similar 
or better error than backpropagation in many instances (see 
Fig. 3). This result alone is interesting, because feature evo- 
lution may be more widely applicable than backpropagation: 
it does not require having known, differentiable features, but 
in principle could be used to evolve features of any form. 
Another natural next step is the application of evolution to 
convolutional neural networks (LeCun and Bengio, 1995). 
Here instead of hand-designing the shapes of the kernels that 
produce feature maps, the shapes and properties of kernels 
themselves can be evolved. Finally, it will be worthwhile 
to investigate how encoding features with a more evolvable, 
indirect encoding such as HyperNEAT (Stanley et al., 2009) 
may improve performance even further. 

Feature evolution, as inspired by the Neuronal Replica- 
tor Hypothesis, is a promising method for online learning 
tasks. We foresee it being of particular relevance for robotics 
applications, where robots must learn predictive models in 
order to operate in unknown and possibly non- stationary 
environments. Specifically, we foresee these methods be- 
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in g useful for a robot to learn forward and inverse mod- 
els (Wolpert and Kawato, 1998) from which it may fanta- 
size against in order to accomplish some task in a given en- 
vironment. This should allow for a robot to easily adapt 
to damage (Bongard et al., 2006) or to changes in mor- 
phology brought about by evolution, development or self- 
reconfiguration. This promising area will be investigated in 
future work. 

Source Code 

The source code used for all experiments conducted in 
this paper is available online at https : / / git hub .com/ 
jauerb/OEELM. 
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Abstract 

In this paper, we propose an approach inspired by Gardenfors 
conceptual spaces, to represent concepts (specifically colour) 
in a situated embodied agent. Through this we also extend 
the work of Braitenberg by proposing an alternate vehicle 
capable of recognising colour concepts. Furthermore, we 
demonstrate how it can learn to distinguish between differ- 
ent colours by evolving our vehicle’s conceptual space using 
Template Based Evolution. 

Background and motivation 

Categorisation and the ability to recognise and represent 
concepts has been described as a fundamental cognitive 
ability and a primary research goal of AI (Gardenfors and 
Williams, 2001). The traditional approach from classical AI 
is to represent concepts symbolically using a top-down de- 
sign process. The bottom-up subsymbolic (connectionist) 
approach, in contrast, emphasizes the importance of sym- 
bol grounding and the crucial role that the body has to play, 
by having the agent situated in the world and embodied — 
able to perceive and interact with the world through sensory- 
motor co-ordination (Pfeifer and Scheier, 2001). 

Being able to recognise similarity is key to many biolog- 
ical phenomena, such as how simplistic agents are able to 
learn what food is safe to eat. Whilst prototypical items are 
easily represented through the symbolic approach, this does 
not take into account possible variations that naturally occur 
in real-life. Take the problem of colour recognition, for ex- 
ample. In natural systems, it is very unlikely to find exactly 
the same colour — no leaf on a tree is ever the same shade of 
green, or a berry is ever the same shade of red. 

Gardenfors (2004) presents an alternative methodology, 
called Conceptual Spaces which models knowledge in the 
form of regions in a geometric space made up of quality di- 
mensions. By modeling in this way, Gardenfors argues that 
an agent is able to recognise variations on a defined con- 
cept prototype. A primary motivation for this paper is to see 
if a Conceptual Spaces representation can be implemented 
in a situated, embodied agent in a manner analogous to the 
approach adopted by Pfeifer and Scheier (2001) in order to 


demonstrate how concepts such as colour can be learnt in an 
unsupervised way. 

Conceptual Spaces 

In his book, Gardenfors (2004) proposes Conceptual Spaces 
as an alternative and possible bridge between alternative 
knowledge representation methods, specifically the sym- 
bolic and connectionist approaches. One of the principle 
problems this method seeks to address is the modelling of 
abstract concepts. Concepts, as a theory within cognitive 
science, focus on the understanding of similarity between 
entities, allowing for categorisation. In Gardenfors’ theory, 
a Conceptual Space is a representation model where each 
concept is represented by a region in a geometric space de- 
fined by a number of quality dimensions. For example, if 
we were to represent fruit, we may consider the size, shape, 
taste and texture as different quality dimensions. Colour is 
a good example as we naturally represent it dimensionally; 
Gardenfors discusses the HSV (Hue, Saturation, Brightness) 
colour space, as it represents the phenomenal structure of 
the colours rather than the scientific properties. There is 
no claim made that this closely represents human percep- 
tion; in fact there are many other dimensionally represented 
colour spaces which could also be applied to the same rep- 
resentation including RG, RGB, CMYK and NCS Wyszecki 
and Stiles (1982). Interestingly the eye has detection mech- 
anisms along three distinct spectrums (Blue- violet, Green 
and Yellow-Red) so even at the detection level, we perceive 
colour dimensionally. 

Braitenberg Vehicles 

Braitenberg (1986) proposed a series of hypothetical thought 
experiments concerning what he called “vehicles”. These 
self operating machines were designed to show how seem- 
ingly complex behaviour that an observer agent might asso- 
ciate with traits such as fear and aggression could be exhib- 
ited from relatively simple sensory motor connections. We 
will now discuss vehicle types 2 to 4 and 7 in particular as 
they directly relate and have inspired our approach. 
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Figure 1 : The direct connection type 2a vehicle turns away 
from the light, where as the type 2b turns towards the light. 

Types 2 and 3 A type 2 vehicle has two light sensors con- 
nected to two motors. Type 2a has a direct connection (the 
left sensor to the left motor and right to right) while in the 
2b model the connections are crossed over. This type of 
design allows the vehicles to demonstrate rudimentary fear 
(2a) and aggression (2b) towards a light source as they will 
either turn towards or away from it (see figure 1). With the 
type 3 model, the connections are negative (inhibitory) as 
opposed to positive (excitatory); for example, a light source 
will slow a motor rather than speed it up. This produces a 
more gradual effect, vehicles that circle a light source, or ve- 
hicles that will stay close to a light source while exploring 
their environment. 

The type 3c vehicle has a mix of sensors with a variety 
of connections allowing the vehicle to display all the char- 
acteristics of the other type 2 and type 3 vehicles. These 
vehicles are described as having light, heat, oxygen and bio 
matter sensors connected respectively in the aggressive, fear, 
loving and exploring formats. This type of vehicle is able to 
produce complex behaviour, such as appearing to show pref- 
erences, disliking certain areas and favouring others. 

Types 4 and 5 In the type 4 and 5 vehicles, threshold de- 
vices are introduced to the design. These pass-through de- 
vices limit power by allowing no output until a threshold 
level has been reached, or inversely by allowing everything 
until a threshold has been reached. In type 4 vehicles, this 
principle is used to simulate instinctive decisions, advanc- 
ing the base type 3 vehicles. In type 5 vehicles, Braitenberg 
discusses how these thresholds could be used to develop a 
simple logic system and memory. 

Concepts In the type 7 vehicle, Braitenberg discusses how 
concepts can be represented in a vehicle using a hypothetical 
component called Mnemotrix. This component, described 
as a wire, has an interesting property — its resistance is high 


until an electrical current simultaneously traverses the two 
components it is connected between. This allows the vehi- 
cles to associate input with a specific behaviour. For exam- 
ple, if the oxygen sensor was high while the bio-sensor was 
also activated, the vehicle can “learn” to associate biology 
with oxygen by, quite literally, crossing its wires. While this 
form of association is one definition of a concept (a general 
idea derived from instances or occurrences), it does not de- 
scribe the abstract concepts this paper seeks to explore. 

Applications 

Braitenberg vehicles have been applied to a large number of 
experimental and practical applications, particularly as mod- 
els for animal behaviour, but they have also been directly 
applied to robotics. For example, Yang et al. (2006) applies 
Braitenberg vehicles to the navigation of mobile robots and 
Lilienthal and Duckett (2003) experiments with using types 
2, 3 and 4 Braitenberg vehicles to allow a mobile robot to 
locate a static odour. Salumae et al. (2012) applied the type 
2b controller to the design of an underwater robot, with sen- 
sors allowing it to localise and navigate a current. Braiten- 
berg vehicles, due to the simplicity of their design, provide 
an exceptional platform for experimental investigation into 
a variety of reactive embodied behaviours. 

Fungus Eaters 

In 1962, Toda described a thought experiment involving 
autonomous agents known as fungus eaters (Pfeifer, 1996; 
Toda, 1962). This study was the origin of the concept of 
complete autonomous agents and one of the earliest works 
in embodied artificial intelligence, pre-dating Brooks by al- 
most 30 years. 

Toda describes a robot “sent to a hypothetical planet as a 
robot uranium miner, which sustains itself by eating fungi 
as its energy source”. The solitary fungus eater has a means 
of collection and locomotion and a means of making deci- 
sions while interacting with its environment. It must be au- 
tonomous as it cannot receive any external aid. 

Toda’s original argument discusses how notions of emo- 
tion, irrationality and social behaviour can be applied to a 
Fungus Eater simply as a function of operating within its 
task environment and attempting to maintain itself by eating 
fungi. 

Template Based Evolution 

Template Based Evolution (TBE) is a methodology for 
evolving reactive, subsumption based agents. This is 
achieved implicitly, by testing agents through trials in an en- 
vironment, rather than via a fitness function. The motivation 
behind the development of the algorithm and methodology 
was the work of John Holland (1990). 
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Genome 

The Genome in a TBE simulation is a collection of unique 
attributes, each attribute taking a specific role in the be- 
haviour of the agent. In the original paper (Headleand 
and Teahan, 2013), two attribute types were defined, action 
and trait which are usually represented numerically. This 
was subsequently extended in (Headleand, 2013) to include 
threshold attributes. 

Trait Trait attributes represent qualities of the agent, for 
example, colour, speed, energy, weight etc. They can be 
independent of other attributes but can also affect selected 
behaviours; for example, a trait of speed may affect a run 
behaviour. 

Action An action attribute is an index value which repre- 
sents the evolved selection of an action within a list of possi- 
ble actions within the subsumption. During each time step, 
as the agent moves through its subsumption, the output is 
determined by the action attribute. 

Threshold The third class of attribute described in 
Headleand (2013) was for alternate styles of simulation. 
This is used to define the threshold where different higher 
layers of the template subsume lower layers. Alternatively, 
it may be used to define activation functions or decision pro- 
cessed within specific actions. 

Design of a TBE simulation 

A TBE simulation is built from the bottom up, starting with 
the environment and ending with the individual agents. This 
formal methodology forces the designer to consider the eco- 
logical niche of the agents. As a result, the task environment 
is integral to the behaviour rather than an abstract container, 
which the agents are simply placed within. 

Environment The environment is the domain where each 
agent’s suitability is tested through successive trials. A trial 
is a challenge or obstacle specific to that environment, which 
may directly affect the agent’s ability to survive (and subse- 
quently reproduce). Trials can take multiple forms, for ex- 
ample if we were to simulate the behavioural evolution of 
herd animals, a trial may be a predator, exposure to adverse 
weather or the availability of food. 

Species All agents of a species of a specific species must 
conform to a basic prototype. This includes the species tem- 
plate and the genome prototype (the amount and type of at- 
tributes). The species template is a subsumption architec- 
ture, with either outputs or conditions being determined by 
attributes from the agents genome. This ensures that whilst 
the subsumption architecture template is common across all 
agents in the simulation, the agents’ unique genome will de- 
fine their behavioural responses. (For an example, refer to 
figure 3). 


Agents As the subsumption template is established within 
the species definition, each unique agent is only required to 
maintain their own genome. This allows for a moderate effi- 
ciency increase over alternative methods such as evolving an 
Artificial Neural Network or Markov Network where each 
unique agent in the simulation requires the storing of a full 
network. 

Applications 

In Headleand and Teahan (2013), the TBE methodology was 
applied to simulating the behavioural evolution of migratory 
birds. The purpose of this study was to test the method- 
ology but also to assess whether the predator escape tac- 
tics proposed in the literature could be evolved implicitly. 
The study demonstrated that the TBE methodology was ca- 
pable of evolving complex behavioural and morphological 
changes such as wide vision and group escape tactics. 

Berry Eaters: An adapted thought experiment 

In the background to this research, we described two thought 
experiments, Toda’s fungus eaters and Braitenberg vehicles. 
In this section, we will discuss an adaptation that adopts as- 
pects of each — the Berry Eaters (BE) experiment has been 
devised to allow exploration of abstract concept learning 
within reactive embodied agents. 

The Scenario 

As discussed in Toda’s “the Design of a Fungus Eater” 
(Toda, 1962), the author describes a hypothetical scenario 
where robots are sent to a planet where a native fungus is 
used as fuel. We propose an alternative to this experiment 
where there are two (rather than one) similar fuel source 
options. One fuel source will power the robot (known as 
edible) the other is incompatible with the robot (known as 
poisonous). These two alternatives are distinguished by one 
key feature — colour — for the purpose of this study. To add 
additional complexity, the designers of the eaters will have 
no knowledge of these features during the design process. 

In order to differentiate our thought experiment between 
this and the fungus eaters experiment, the fuel source will be 
berries. 

Design of a Berry Eater 

The Braitenberg vehicles demonstrate how seemingly com- 
plex behaviours can emerge from simple sensory motor cou- 
plings. The insight gained from these experiments provides 
us with possible theories as to how simple creatures, such 
as ants, can demonstrate complex behaviour despite limited 
cognitive capacity. 

As proposed for our experiment, there are two types of 
berries in this experiment, edible and poisonous. For the 
purpose of discussion, let’s say that the edible berries are red 
and the poisonous berries are blue. On face value, recogni- 
tion in this case seems relatively straight forward. However, 
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consider the colour red. Although we may have a clear idea 
of what constitutes a prototypical red, in fact there are many 
of different shades of red due to slight variations in the hue, 
saturation and brightness. When we consider these varia- 
tions, we are faced with boundary problems such as defin- 
ing the point that red stops and pink begins, for example. As 
humans who can easily recognize colour differences, clearly 
we have an abstract conceptual understanding that allows us 
to overcome these problems. It is also reasonable to assume 
that this ability is adaptive, developing as new information 
becomes available. 

Basic Design - BE Type 1 Using a Brightenberg vehicle 
as a basis for the design, we can combine the qualities of 
a type 2a and 2b vehicle to create a hybrid that would turn 
away from one artefact and towards another. However, this 
only considers the sensory motor coordination; it does not 
address in itself how such a vehicle could learn which colour 
of berry is edible and which is poisonous, or how to go about 
detecting colour in the first place. 

The problem of how to detect colour can be overcome in 
the following way (we call this a BE Type 1). Each light 
sensor in our hybrid vehicle is replaced with three wave- 
length sensors either side calibrated to red, green and blue 
respectively. As the sensor detects a wavelength in its cal- 
ibrated spectrum, it produces an electrical signal. A circuit 
with a preset threshold and cut-off (such as within the type 
5 vehicles) can be used to only produce an electrical signal 
at a particular value along that spectrum. We can take the 
three outputs from these threshold components into a set of 
switches, allowing current to pass through only if all three 
threshold devices are triggered simultaneously (for discus- 
sion’s sake, lets call this component an activator). The com- 
bination of these components allows us, as the designer, to 
set the BE to respond to a specific colour (see figure 2. (a) 
where we have illustrated the circuitry required to get the 
BE to move towards a colour). Furthermore, we can include 
two sets of activators, one for a specific colour to avoid and 
another for a colour to be attracted to. 

This would result in a Berry Eater that can move towards 
and away from two different coloured objects. However, this 
requires that the objects match an exact colour. This current 
configuration does not allow for the variation in the colour 
of the berries we discussed earlier; even an altering of the 
light conditions would render this particular design of berry 
eater incapable of operation. 

Advanced Design - BE Type 2 Our more advanced de- 
sign of a berry eater (BE Type 2) is capable of recognising 
variation in colour by incorporating a conceptual spaces in- 
spired model of representation. In the previous BE Type 1 
design, we had a single threshold/cut-off circuit. However, 
for our more advanced design, we propose using two cir- 
cuits, a threshold that only allows signals to pass through 



(a) The basic Berry Eater 
design, equipped to respond 
to a single colour. A du- 
plication of these compo- 
nents with the wires wired 
directly instead of crossed 
over would allow the BE 
to move away from another 
colour. 



(b) The advanced Berry 
Eater capable of represent- 
ing colour concepts. No- 
tice the threshold compo- 
nent triggered only if a sig- 
nal is above a specific value 
and the cut-off component 
that allows all signals below 
a specific threshold. 


Figure 2: Design of a Berry Eater. 


if they are over a certain value followed by a separate cut- 
off that only allows signals below a certain value to pass 
through. Using this system, it is possible to define a RGB 
conceptual space type controller that is able to encode vari- 
ations around a colour prototype in order to represent colour 
concepts; see figure 2.(b). In addition, through the unsu- 
pervised evolutionary process described below, the agent is 
able to learn the colour of the two distinct classes of berries, 
those that provide fuel and those that will destroy it. 

For the simulation of our final Berry Eater design, we 
first generate a population of Berry Eaters with randomly as- 
signed threshold values and deploy the agents within the en- 
vironment. Before new BE’s are manufactured, the thresh- 
old values of two surviving agents (the parents) are recom- 
bined and mutated to produce the thresholds of a new agent 
(the offspring). To help ensure that the parents are successful 
agents, we only breed from two parents who have survived 
for a given amount of time (a maturity measure). The agents 
unable to find edible berries will have run out of power (due 
to starvation), and agents unable to differentiate between ed- 
ible and poisonous berries will also have been destroyed, 
ruling them out for reproduction. 

The survival and success of many species relies on the in- 
teraction of multiple agents to produce new offspring. How- 
ever, the BE design does not contain any mechanisms for 
communication other than breeding and each BE does not 
even have the ability to sense each other’s presence. While 
we can predict the possible behaviour of an individual BE, it 
is significantly harder to imagine what emergent qualities a 
colony of berry eaters may exhibit. To explore this question, 
we performed the simulation as described below. 
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Genome to Berry Eater Phenome Mapping 



TBE Template (left sensor) 


sR = sensor-Red; 

sG = sensor-Green; 

sB = sensor-Blue; 

R,G,B = false; 

//check sensor reading is within 
//conceptual space defined by genome 
if ( sR > gl && sR < g4) {R = true} 

if(sG > g2 && sG < g5) {G = true} 

if (sB > g3 && sB < g6) {B = true} 

//output to motor 

if ( R&& G && B) {set right-motor + 1} 
else {set right-motor - 1} 

Figure 3: An illustration of the genome attribute to BE phe- 
nome mapping for the “Box Representation” approach, al- 
lowing the Berry Eater to be attracted towards a colour, 
and pseudo-code implementation of the left sensor template. 
Note that these components would need to be duplicated 
with the motor wires uncrossed for the Berry Eater to also 
avoid a colour. 

Experimental Results 

In this section, we will discuss the design of the Berry Eaters 
simulation and the experimental results. The design focuses 
on the TBE methodology, starting with the environment and 
ending with the individual agents. The purpose of this study 
was to explore two principle research questions: 

1. Could a Conceptual Spaces inspired approach be imple- 
mented within a reactive embodied agent to provide a 
mechanism for representing colour concepts? 

2. What behaviours would a group of Berry Eaters produce 
when placed into an environment? 

Environment 

The environment that we simulated in the NetLogo program- 
ming language is a wrapped world 50 units high by 50 units 
wide. Each unit, known as a patch in NetLogo, is large 


enough to fit a berry in its entirety, though multiple berries 
may be stacked on top of each other. 

Within the environment, there are the poisonous berries 
described previously, and any agent who eats a poisonous 
berry is destroyed. All agents will starve if they are unable 
to eat within a specific time period (set at 360 ticks within 
the simulation). To be able to breed, all agents will also 
have to reach a maturity which is set to 400 ticks within the 
simulation requiring breeding agents to have eaten a berry. 
These values were selected due to the size of the environ- 
ment, 360 ticks being considered enough opportunity to find 
a food source. 400 ticks was selected as it forced a BE to eat 
at least once before it was able to breed (to exclude unsuc- 
cessful agents). 

Species 

In the previous section, we presented a Braitenberg-style de- 
sign of the Berry Eater. This design is implemented as a 
subsumption architecture within the species template (see 
figure 3). In the pseudo-code shown in the figure for the left 
sensor (attraction), the RGB readings are checked to see if 
the detected colour falls within the conceptual space defined 
by the genome attributes, if the do the right motor speed is 
increased. For this study the population size was fixed to 
500 vehicles, each new vehicle had a mutation chance set to 
5%. 

The attributes within the genome definition represent the 
threshold values for the colour detection. This requires six 
attributes for positive (edible) detection and a further six at- 
tributes for negative detection (poison). 

Agent 

The agents are Berry Eaters that maintain their own unique 
genome of attributes. The agents respond to their environ- 
ment based on the signals they receive from their virtual sen- 
sors. This is illustrated in figure 3. If the agents receive no 
signals, they will simply move forward, wandering slightly 
to simulate friction/slip of their wheels on the ground as with 
traditional Braitenberg Vehicles. 

Attributes For the purpose of this study, threshold at- 
tributes have been used to define the conceptual spaces as 
described in an earlier section on Template Based Evolution 
and in (Headleand, 2013). 

Representation The BE Type 2 design described one 
method of defining a conceptual space, using upper and 
lower thresholds along each dimension to construct a region 
in 3D space. In this section, we discuss how this box is 
implemented and present an alternative, sphere-based rep- 
resentation which uses a single point in RGB space, and a 
radius which defines the region. 

Box representation. The box representation uses a lower and 
upper threshold to define three acceptable ranges along three 
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Figure 4: An illustration of two conceptual regions defined 
around their central colour prototypes, for both the box and 
spherical representations. 

dimensions, creating a box in 3D space. This method is sim- 
ilar to the original conceptual spaces theory proposed by Pe- 
ter Gardenfors. In this method, any color which falls within 
this region is considered conceptually similar to the learned 
prototype. To implement the box representation in TBE, six 
threshold attributes were used to define a shape in three di- 
mensional RGB space. 

Spherical representation : An alternative to the box represen- 
tation was also implemented. In this version, a single point 
in 3D space, the colour prototype, was learnt by the Berry 
Eater. In addition, the Berry Eater also learnt a single value 
representing an acceptable distance from the prototype, cre- 
ating a sphere in 3D space. In this representation, any colour 
which fell within this sphere was considered conceptually 
similar to the learnt prototype. To implement this method 
in TBE, three threshold attributes were used to represent the 
position within the space and a fourth attribute represented 
the distance of the radius of the sphere. 

Colour Space In this study, we have chosen to represent 
the RGB colour space. Although HSV more closely matches 
Gardenfors original description, adopting RGB has the ad- 
vantage that RGB sensors are readily available, and there- 
fore real-world Berry Eaters can be developed in future to 
see how the simulated and real-world equivalents compare. 

Experimental Setup 

We conducted several experiments in order to help answer 
the two research questions posed above. Six different ex- 
perimental setups were designed (detailed in Table 1), and 
for each of these experiments, we implemented both the box 
and the spherical conceptual space representation (experi- 
ment variants (a) and (b)). For all experimental setups (12 
in total), we ran 100 simulations (1200 simulations in total). 
Each simulation was allowed to run for 5000 ticks, at which 
point the results were recorded. 



Figure 5: Berry eaters demonstrating feeding frenzy be- 
haviour: in the middle of the left side of the image, we can 
see a feeding frenzy about to reach its conclusion. At the 
edible (green) clump towards the bottom of the centre of the 
image, we can see another beginning to form. 

Group Behaviour Patterns 

Various behaviours were visibly apparent during the sim- 
ulations as discussed below. Although the agents have no 
knowledge of each other, the simple environment to agent 
feedback has resulted in visually complex group behaviours. 

In this section, we have made no differentiation between 
which conceptual representation was used (sphere or geo- 
metric) as this did not make any difference in the behavioural 
outcome. 

Feeding Frenzy When the berry-growing algorithm was 
set to generate a clump of berries, the BEs in the simu- 
lation regularly demonstrated a feeding-frenzy behaviour. 
This is where the vehicles would approach from multiple 
directions, swarming around a particular food source. The 
swarm would get larger and denser as the berries were eaten 
and re-grown in different locations within the clump, until 
eventually all the berries were eaten and a clump formed 
elsewhere. 

In the middle of the left side of figure 5, we can see the fi- 
nal results of a feeding frenzy, with agents in a dense swarm 
covering a diminishing edible clump. Additionally in the 
center of the image towards the bottom, we can see a sec- 
ond beginning to form, with agents beginning to swarm from 
above and left. 

Path Following If the berry growth algorithm was set to 
random, the BEs would end up moving along similar paths. 
These paths resemble ant trails, and therefore provide the 
impression that the agents are performing a “follow the 
leader” type behaviour. However, the agents have simply 
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Figure 6: Berry eaters demonstrating path following be- 
haviour: notice how the agents in the simulation appear to 
be following each other on a path between the poisonous 
berries. Around the clump in the centre, we can observe the 
apprehensive behaviour mentioned later in section . 



Figure 7: Berry Eaters demonstrating apprehensive be- 
haviour: on the graph, we can see one step where this sit- 
uation has already taken place and at the top of the graph 
we can see another one beginning to form. A few agents 
can be seen exploiting a few solitary edible berries that have 
grown between the poisonous clumps. However, the rest of 
the colony has avoided the clump creating a small exclusion 
zone around the area. 


Colour Concept Acquisition 


learnt the correct colours and are navigating the environment 
by being repelled away from the poisonous berries and be- 
ing attracted to the edible ones. This results in reactive path- 
following behaviour based on the placement of the berries in 
the simulation (see figure 6). 

Pseudo-Flocking Often the agents would demonstrate a 
behaviour that resembled flocking. Indeed, this flock would 
move in unison for a significant amount of time before being 
broken up by the presence of food or poisonous berries to 
avoid. A group of agents would be attracted towards a series 
of berries (often forming a path). When the available berries 
were eaten, the group of agents would begin to align. As 
they were subsequently repelled or attracted to other berries 
along their route, the flock would maintain its structure until 
a large food source or clump of poisonous berries forced the 
flock to disperse. 

Apprehension If the berry growth algorithm was set to 
clump, occasionally the poisonous and edible berries would 
grow together. This caused interesting apprehensive-like 
group behaviours to appear as a result. The BEs would ap- 
proach from the outside, but once there they would twitch 
and turn in multiple directions. Occasionally one would rush 
forward before quickly returning back to the outside. In fig- 
ure 7, you can see that the berry eating trend has begun to 
taper at the top of the graph. There is also a significant step a 
little lower. Both these drops in the berries being eaten have 
occurred because of the described behaviour. 


The problem of colour concept acquisition is the core focus 
of this study. As described above, two possible methods of 
colour conceptual space representation have been explored: 
the first is where the concept is represented geometrically 
in 3D space as a sphere (or as a hypersphere in higher di- 
mensions), and the second is where the concept is repre- 
sented in 3D space as a box. We also discussed two berry 
growing algorithms, one which caused the berries to grow 
in clumps and another which caused the berries to grow ran- 
domly within the environment. 

A colour has been considered ‘successfully learnt’ if the 
average colour that the agents have learnt has a Euclidean 
distance of less than some threshold distance from the colour 
prototype which is randomly generated at the beginning of 
the experiment. (In our simulation, we set the threshold to 
20 because two colours with a Euclidean distance of less 
than 20 were visually of the same prototypical colour for a 
human observer). 

The 12 different experimental setups are presented in ta- 
ble 1. In the second column, we have stated which berry 
growing algorithm was used: either Clump or Random. The 
column labelled ’Rep.’ details the concept representation 
method that was used — either box, or spherical. In the 
columns labelled ‘E’ and ‘P’, we detail the number of edible 
(‘E’) and poisonous (‘P’) berries in the simulation. In the 
column labelled ‘LE’, we list the number of unique simula- 
tions where the agents successfully learnt the colour of the 
edible berries. In the column labelled “LP”, we list the per- 
centage of experiments where the agents successfully learnt 
the colour of the poisonous berries. 
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Setup 

Growth 

Rep. 

E 

P 

LE 

LP 

1(a) 

Clump 

Box 

300 

300 

71 

62 

l.(b) 

Clump 

Sphere 

300 

300 

75 

64 

2.(a) 

Random 

Box 

300 

300 

61 

56 

2.(b) 

Random 

Sphere 

300 

300 

73 

45 

3. (a) 

Clump 

Box 

150 

450 

94 

87 

3.(b) 

Clump 

Sphere 

150 

450 

96 

99 

4. (a) 

Random 

Box 

150 

450 

71 

63 

4.(b) 

Random 

Sphere 

150 

450 

85 

92 

5. (a) 

Clump 

Box 

450 

150 

63 

48 

5-(b) 

Clump 

Sphere 

450 

150 

67 

40 

6. (a) 

Random 

Box 

450 

150 

97 

22 

6.(b) 

Random 

Sphere 

450 

150 

78 

11 


Table 1 : Results from various setups of the Berry Eaters sim- 
ulation. 

Analysis 

From table 1, we can see that the agents were typically 
successful in learning the colours in the simulation. Also, 
typically the spherical representation produced superior re- 
sults. However, setups 6. (a) and 6.(b) produced confusing 
results: despite the fact that the environment was still pop- 
ulated with poisonous berries, the agents seemingly did not 
learn the poisonous colour although observations of these 
experimental setups showed that the agents still avoided poi- 
sonous berries. 

For setup 6.(b) (spherical representation), we found that 
the agents developed an interesting coping mechanism. In- 
stead of learning the specific poisonous colour prototype, the 
BEs learnt to avoid large but inaccurate conceptual space, 
however due to the size of this region it typically included 
the poisonous colour. 

Conclusion 

In this paper, we have discussed using a geometric represen- 
tation as a viable method of representing concepts. This was 
demonstrated through the Berry Eaters experiment where 
virtual agents were able to evolve a simple conceptual under- 
standing of colour which directly influenced their behaviour. 
We explored how these artificial life forms could be built fol- 
lowing the same format proposed by Braitenberg and tested 
them through simulation. 

Despite having no awareness of each other, the Berry 
Eaters acted in such a way that gave the appearance of group 
behaviour simply by following common rules and react- 
ing to the environment. The simplest form of this pseudo- 
group behaviour was agents moving in the same direction, 
either along paths or in clusters. However, we also observed 
flocking-like behaviour, which exhibited many of the emer- 
gent qualities visible in more complex models such as Boids 
(Reynolds, 1987). This type of behaviour is usually only ob- 
served in models where the agents are aware of each other; 


however, our simulation demonstrates that an environment 
based approach could generate comparable behaviour. 

Typically, the spherical representation was more success- 
ful in achieving the goal of colour concept learning, al- 
though there was evidence of over-fitting and this approach 
is also further from Gardenfors original theoretical frame- 
work. Future studies will explore other methods of geo- 
metric representation to determine whether further improve- 
ments can be gained. 
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Abstract 

Current synthetic chemical systems lack the ability to self- 
modify and learn to solve desired tasks. In this paper we in- 
troduce a new parallel model of a chemical delay line, which 
stores past concentrations over time with minimal latency. To 
enable temporal processing, we integrate the delay line with 
our previously proposed analog chemical perceptron. We 
show that we can successfully train our new memory-enabled 
chemical learner on four non-trivial temporal tasks: the lin- 
ear moving weighted average, the moving maximum, and two 
variants of the Nonlinear AutoRegressive Moving Average 
(NARMA). Our implementation is based on chemical reac- 
tion networks and follows mass-action and Michaelis-Menten 
kinetics. We show that despite a simple design and limited re- 
sources, a single chemical perceptron extended with memory 
of variable size achieves 93-99% accuracy on the above tasks. 
Our results present an important step toward actual biochem- 
ical systems that can learn and adapt. Such systems have ap- 
plications in biomedical diagnosis and smart drug delivery. 

Keywords 

chemical delay line, chemical perceptron, chemical reac- 
tion network, analog asymmetric signal perceptron, tempo- 
ral learning, chemical computing 

Introduction 

Learning and adaptation allow organisms to generalize and 
predict to the ever-changing environment they live in, which 
leads to a competitive advantage for their survival and repro- 
duction. Artificial neural networks (Rojas, 1996; Haykin, 
2009) are the prototypical example of artificial learning, 
however, their abstraction of biological systems is usually 
high. Building synthetic or actual molecular systems that 
can adapt and learn autonomously is a grand challenge 
for various reasons. First, the integration of the forward- 
pass (output production) with the backward-pass, where a 
teacher’s action affects the concentrations of biomolecular 
species that define the system’s functionality, requires com- 
plicated and timing- sensitive, both positive and negative cat- 
alytic feedback loops. Second, there is no natural and imme- 
diate mapping of neural networks to chemical systems. So 
far, only the input-weight integration has been successfully 


implemented in wet chemistry (Bray, 1995; Mills et al., 
1999; Kim et al., 2004; Qian et al., 2011). 

In our previous work we proposed several binary and 
analog chemical perceptrons (Banda et al., 2013, 2014; 
Banda and Teuscher, 2014). These systems represented the 
very first simulated chemical systems capable of fully au- 
tonomous learning. We used chemical reaction networks 
(CRNs), which are unstructured macroscopic chemistries 
where the reactions of symbolic species follow mass -action 
and/or Michaelis-Menten kinetics. While our previous sys- 
tems were able to solve simple tasks, the goal of this paper 
is to propose new chemical learning systems that can tackle 
much more complex tasks, in particular tasks with temporal 
dependencies. This challenge is motivated by practical com- 
putational as well as biomedical applications. For example, 
any form of continuous environmental sensing is typically 
defined temporally, where the target function output depends 
not only on the actual but also on the previous inputs. 

In current chemical reaction networks, it is difficult to co- 
herently store and retrieve values as we are used to in tra- 
ditional computer architecture. Here, we propose a specific 
kind of memory widely used in computer and electrical en- 
gineering, a delay line (DL), which buffers the past inputs 
over a sliding window and presents them for reading (con- 
sumption) both sequentially but also as a parallel output. 
Our previous chemical DLs (Moles et al., 2014) lack the 
ability to scale up and provide solely a sequential access to 
the content. To address these issues we introduce a new DL 
called a parallel- accessible DL (PDL), which achieves opti- 
mal performance by employing wait queues and operates on 
the basis of two alternating signals (catalysts). 

We then integrate a PDL with an analog asymmetric sig- 
nal perceptron (A ASP), a chemical perceptron trained by 
supervised learning. In our setup, a PDL feeds an under- 
lying AASP with past input concentrations, and therefore 
allows to solve tasks defined as time series. We evaluated 
the performance of our new delayed AASP (AASP-DL) on 
four temporal tasks: the linear moving weighted average, the 
moving maximum, and two variants of the Nonlinear Au- 
toRegressive Moving Average (NARMA). We also scale the 
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system’s size to more than two cached inputs to study the 
effect of memory on learning. 

Given the available technology, the AASP-DL may have 
applications in the area of medical diagnosis and smart med- 
ication (LaVan et al., 2003), such as temporal signal pro- 
cessing, monitoring and detection of specific concentration 
patterns produced, e.g., by cancer cells in a host. Our ap- 
proach could potentially replace hard-coded solutions and 
would allow to reuse (retrain) chemical systems without 
redesigning them. We suggest that our model could be 
used as a system- level blue-print for actual wet biochemical 
(substrate- specific) implementations, for example by using 
DNA- strand displacement (Soloveichik et al., 2010; Zhang 
and Seelig, 2011) and deoxyribozymes (Stojanovic and Ste- 
fanovic, 2003; Liu et al., 2009). 

Chemical Reaction Network 

A chemical reaction network (CRN) (Espenson, 1995; Dit- 
trich et al., 2001) represents an unstructured macroscopic 
artificial chemistry where the reactions of symbolic species 
prescribe the behavior of the system. The species are not 
assigned a molecular structure yet, therefore they serve as 
placeholders for hypothetical wet chemicals that react in the 
same way. Since the reaction tank is assumed to be well- 
stirred, the system’s state does not contain any spatial in- 
formation and is effectively reduced to a vector of species 
concentrations, which we treat as a dimensionless quantity. 

The reaction rate defines the strength or speed of a reac- 
tion application prescribed by kinetics laws. The rate of an 
ordinary reaction aS\ + bS 2 — > P is defined by mass-action 
law (Espenson, 1995) as 

14SJ 

where k £ R + is a reaction rate constant, a and b are stoi- 
chiometric constants, [Si] and [S 2 ] are concentrations of re- 
actants (substrates) Si and S 2 , and [P] is a concentration of 
product P. 

The rate of a catalytic reaction S P, where a substrate 
S transforms to a product P with a catalyst E , whose con- 
centration increases the reaction rate, is given by Michaelis- 
Menten kinetics (Copeland, 2002) as 

d[P] kcatims] 
dt Km + [S] 

where k cat ,Km £ are rate constants. By combining 
kinetic expressions for all species, we obtain a system of 
ODEs that we simulate with a A th order Runge-Kutta nu- 
merical integration with step size 0.1. 




Figure 1: (a) The AASP’s reactions performing input- weight 
integration, where cross- weight competition is achieved by 
the annihilation of the inputs Si n ,X 1 , and X 2 with the out- 
put Y. Three species Si n Y, X{Y, and X 2 Y represent the 
contributions of the inputs Si ni X 1 , and X 2 with associated 
weights in the output Y. (b) The AASP’s reactions responsi- 
ble for learning: comparison of the output Y with the target- 
output Y by annihilation Y + Y — » A, and subsequent posi- 
tive and negative adaptation of the weights Wo, Wi, and W 2 . 
Nodes represent species, solid lines are reactions, dashed 
lines are catalysts, and A stands for no or inert species. 

Analog Asymmetric Signal Perceptron 

In this section we briefly describe the analog asymmet- 
ric signal perceptron (AASP) introduced in (Banda and 
Teuscher, 2014). The AASP is a CRN consisting of 17 
species and 18 reactions that mimics a formal two-input ana- 
log perceptron (Rosenblatt, 1958). The input species X\ and 
X 2 correspond to the formal inputs x\ and x 2 , the species 
Y to the output y, and the input signal Si n to the constant 
coefficient xq of the bias weight wq. The AASP represents 
the weights by species Wo , W \ , and W 2 . We optimized the 
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A AS P’s rate constants to tune its performance by genetic al- 
gorithms. 

During the nonlinear input-weight integration (Figure 
1(a)) each weight catalyzes a transformation of the input 
Xi to the output Y, and races with its input’s annihilation 
Xi + Y — >> A and the other weights since the output Y is 
shared. Naturally the output concentration cannot exceed 
all the inputs provided. When the weight concentration is 
close to zero, its branch could consume more from the output 
than it contributes, hence a low weight concentration could 
impose a negative pressure on a different weight branch. 
Therefore, a weight species coupled with its annihilatory re- 
action can act effectively as a catalyst and inhibitor. 

The AASP is trained by classical supervised learning 
(Rojas, 1996) triggered by an injection of the target out- 
put Y provided some time after the injection of the input 
species. The AASP compares the output Y and the target 
output Y by a rapid annihilation. A leftover of the output Y 
implies that the weights need to be decreased, hence a neg- 
ative weight changer W® is produced from Y. In the op- 
posite case, Y transforms to a positive weight changer W® 
to increase the weights. For the positive adaptation, W® 
is distributed by concurrent catalytic reactions W® Wi 
among the weights proportionally to their input- weight con- 
tributions Si n Y,XiY, and X 2 Y. Similarly, the negative 
adaptation splits W® to intermediates W ® , W®, and W®, 
which annihilate with the weights. Note that Si n Y,XiY, 
and X 2 Y are three auxiliary species that represent the con- 
tributions of the inputs Si n ,X i, and X 2 with associated 
weights in the output Y . Because of the annihilatory reac- 
tions, [Y] < [Si n Y] + [X{Y] + [X 2 Y]. Also, each learning 
iteration the input- weight contributions species are flushed. 

Parallel-Accessible Delay Line 

A chemical delay line stores past input concentrations in a 
queue and provide them to a connected system. We pre- 
viously introduced two variants of a chemical DL (Moles 

et al., 2014). The core copy reaction Xi — ^ X i+ i + X® +1 
controlled by the signal (catalyst) Xf splits the cached in- 
put Xi (or injected input X) into one copy 2Q + i, which is 
available for consumption, and another copy X® +1 , which is 
buffered and propagated to the next stage. 

The manual signalling variant is fully sequential and relies 
on injections of signals Xf for each copy phase in a back- 
ward order, as shown in Figure 2(a). First, an injection of 
the Xf signal produces X 3 from cached X® , then the Xf 
signal copies the cached X® into X 2 and X®, etc. Even 
though this model is error-free because of its sequential op- 
eration and a separation of the copying stages, it requires a 
significant amount of external “help” since the number of 
injections grows linearly with its size. The signal backprop- 
agation DL keeps all the reactions from the manual version, 
but adds the transformations of signals Xf Xf_ lf which 


replaces the signal injections (Figure 2(b)). Because the 
backpropagation reactions are not instantaneous, there is al- 
ways an overlap of consecutive stages, where both signals 
Xf and Xf_ ± are present. That produces an error that ac- 
cumulates with every stage. Therefore, this model could be 
used only for small sizes, such as n = 2 or n = 3. 


(a) manual (b) backprop 



Figure 2: Three variants of a chemical DL of size n — 3. 
The species Xi,X 2 , and X 3 represent the input X cached 
at time/cycle £, t — 1, and t — 2 respectively. The man- 
ual and backpropagation signalling models are sequential, 
hence they produce the cached values one after another. The 
parallel model with a wait queue Xf for each stage and 
two alternating signals S± and S 2 produces all the values 
simultaneously. Nodes represent species, solid lines are re- 
actions, dashed lines are catalysts, and A stands for no or 
inert species. 

Here we propose a new and optimized variant of a chemi- 
cal DL with a minimal error, minimal latency, minimal num- 
ber of injections, and a low number of signals. We call 
it the parallel-accessible DL (PDL) because several non- 
concurrent stages are executed in parallel as opposed to 
blocking sequential stages employed before. The PDL uti- 
lizes the same copy reaction X® Sl ^ S2 > jq +1 + X® +1 , but 
also introduces a wait queue xf° Sl ^ S2 y xf 3+1 , where the 
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past concentrations are buffered for the required number of 
cycles. 

Only two alternating signals Si (red) and S 2 (blue) drive 
the PDL’s execution, regardless of its size. As shown in Fig- 
ure 2(c), an injection of Si fires a simultaneous production 
of all the values Xi, X 2 , X 3 , and other copy or move-in- 
wait-queue reactions. The signal S 2 injected some time after 
Si triggers the remaining reactions that move values further 
to terminals Xi, consumed by an underlying system. The 
key idea here is that out of each pair of two neighboring 
species, there is always at least one with zero concentration 
since no Si (or S 2 ) signals drive the adjacent reactions. The 
concentration pathway from X to JQ contains 2i — 1 reac- 
tions with i red and i — 1 blue signals. 

We set the rates of all PDL reactions to k cat = 2 and 
K m = 0.075. In order to fully proceed the Si phase in 25 
steps, but at the same time prevent a signal overlap that could 
produce a transfer error, we set the rate of S± and S 2 decay 
to 0.6. Due to a negligible error and a constant latency, i.e., 
all past values are available immediately, the PDL could eas- 
ily integrate with other chemical systems and provide them 
with a reliable and fast memory. Compared to our previ- 
ous models, the new model, however, requires more species 
and reactions. The number grows quadratically for both the 
species ( ( n+2 K n + 1 ) ) an( j the reactions ( ( n + 1 ) n ). Table 1 
summarizes the attributes of all our chemical DL models. 


AASP’s timing, such as the injection of the input signal Si n , 
are unchanged. Also, a single DL operational cycle of 50 
time steps is compatible with 500 time steps required for the 
AASP’s training cycle. To demonstrate the scalability, we 
model AASP-DLs of size 2 to 5. 



Figure 3: An AASP-DL schematic of size n — 2. 


Experiments 

In this section we describe the tasks, the performance met- 
rics, the training setup, and the learning results of the AASP- 
DL. 


Table 1 : Comparison of three different types of a chemical 
DL. 


Attribute 

Manual DL 

Signal Backprop. DL 

| Parallel DL 

Error 

0 

exp 

0 

Injections 

0(n) 

0(1) 

0(1) 

Latency 

0(n ) 

O(n) 

0(1) 

Signals 

0(n ) 

0(n ) 

0(1) 

Species 

0(n ) 

0(n) 

0(n 2 ) 

Reactions 

O(n) 

0(n) 

0(n 2 ) 


Perceptron Integration 

In this section we will integrate an AASP (Section III) with 
a PDL (Section IV) to create a new memory-enabled AASP 
(AASP-DL) by feeding the species X* produced by the PDL 
directly into an AASP as shown in Figure 3. As described 
before, that specific setup will allow us to perform temporal 
signal processing very effectively. 

In order to operate with arbitrary memory we extend the 
AASP to more than two inputs. For each new cached in- 
put Xi we add five reactions: Xi X*F + Y and 

Xi+Y — »• A for the input- weight integration, and W® — 1 — »> 

Wi, W e Wf , and Wi + W® A for the positive 

and negative weight adaptation. The AASP of size n has 
therefore 4n + 9 species and 5n + 8 reactions. All new re- 
actions use the same rate constants as the original Xi / X 2 
reactions. Since the values Xi are produced rapidly, the 


Tasks 

We have decided to use the following tasks to evaluate the 
performance of our new system. The selection and setting 
of temporal tasks reflect the fact that the expected AASP’s 
output concentration must be between the minimal (zero) 
and the maximal output concentration, which is equal to the 
sum of all inputs provided [Si n ] + [X\] + . . . + [X n \. 

1 ) LWMA2: Linear Weighted Moving Average (LWMA) 
is a time-series of a lagged averages, where each past ele- 
ment is weighted by an arbitrary value. The LWMA of order 
2 is defined as 

Vt — kiUt-i + k 2 u t - 2 + ko, 

where ki,k 2 G (0.2, 0.8) are randomly drawn constants, 
ko G (0.1, 0.4) is a constant bias, and u t is an i.i.d input 
stream generated uniformly from (0.2,1). The task is to out- 
put y t based on the past inputs u t -i. 

2) WMM2: The Weighted Moving Maximum (WMM) is 
a time- series of maximum lagged inputs. The WMM of or- 
der two is defined as 

Vt = fcmax(u t _i,M t _ 2 ) + ko, 

where similarly to LWMA2 the constants k and ko are ran- 
domly drawn from the interval (0.2, 0.8) and (0.1, 0.4) re- 
spectively, and u t is an i.i.d input stream generated uni- 
formly from (0.2, 1). The task is to output y t based on the 
past inputs u t -i. 
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3,4) NARMA: The Nonlinear AutoRegressive Moving Av- 
erage (NARMA) (Atiya and Parlos, 2000) is a discrete time- 
series, where the current output y t depends on both the pre- 
vious inputs and outputs up to a given depth (order). The 
NARMA task of order n is defined as 

n 

yt — otyt - 1 + Pvt—x ^ yt-i + 'y'U't-nUt-i + <5, 

i= 1 

where a — 0.3 ,/3 = 0.05,7 — 1-5, <5 — 0.1, and u t 
is an i.i.d input stream generated uniformly from an inter- 
val (0,0.5). The task is to produce the output y t based 
on the previous inputs u t _i. NARMA is widely used as a 
benchmark task in the neural and reservoir computing litera- 
ture (Jaeger, 2001; Maass et al., 2002) due to its nonlinearity 
and dependence on long-term memory. 

We tackle two variants, NARMA2 and NARMA 10, i.e., 
the second and tenth order of the problem. Since NARMA 10 
could be unstable, we bound the series by a non-linear tanh 
saturation function. Also, we scale the target stream y t for 
NARMA2 by 2 to better fit the AASP’s output range. 

Performance Measures 

We define performance by two standard error measures: 
symmetric absolute mean percentage error (SAMP) with 
values ranging from 0% to 100% 

SAMP = 100(1^4 

y + y 

and the root normalized mean square error (RNMSE) 
RNMSE =^J 

where the square error is normalized by cr|, a variance of 
the target output y. A RNMSE of 1 therefore corresponds to 
chance level. 

Training Setup 

The training of all AASP-DLs starts with a random setting of 
weight concentrations from (0.5, 1.5). During each training 
iteration we first inject the input X with a concentration cor- 
responding to ut- 1 for all tasks. Then we set the bias input 
Si n concentration to 0.5 for LWMA2 and WMM2, and 0.1 
for NARMA2 and NARMA 10. To trigger the DL operation 
we also provide the signal S i, which immediately produces 
both the current and the cached values JQ. To finish a PDL 
buffering procedure we inject another DL signal S 2 25 time 
steps later. Then again after 25 time steps we finally provide 
both the learning signal Sl and the target output Y repre- 
senting y t to initiate the weight adaptation. 

We run the AASP-DL against 10, 000 training time series 
of length 800 for each task. We evaluate the RNMSE and 
SAMP performance over 10, 000 runs for each training iter- 
ation, however, we report only the final training error. 



(a) SAMP 



AASP-DL Size 

(b) RNMSE 

Figure 4: The relation between the final SAMP and RNMSE 
error and the AASP-DL size after 800 learning iterations. 
For each task 10, 000 runs were performed. 

Results 

The AASP-DL reaches a relatively small error for all tem- 
poral tasks, which demonstrates that even a single chemical 
perceptron, due to its inherent nonlinearity, posses sufficient 
learning and computing capabilities. The error of the AASP- 
DL with optimal size settles to the range of (1.20%, 7.37%) 
for SAMP and (0.10, 0.77) for RNMSE as shown in Figure 
4. Figures 5 and 6 show SAMP and RNMSE for all tasks 
over time. 

The easiest function is a linear LWMA2 (SAMP of 1.20), 
with performance decreasing as memory of the past inputs 
grows. That is expected because LWMA2 depends only on 
the last two inputs u t - 1 and u t ~ 2 , so any additional informa- 
tion is essentially superfluous. Note that the AASP cannot 
fully eliminate the contribution or consumption of an extra 
input-weight branch, hence the input here basically acts as 
a noise. Figure 7 shows an example of the weight concen- 
tration traces and the filtered output and target output for 
LWMA2. 

The WMM2 task’s output is also fully prescribed by the 
last two inputs, however as opposed to LWMA2, the AASP- 
DL of size 5 performs best (SAMP of 3.75) with a marginal 
difference to the n — 2 instance (SAMP of 4.02). Even 
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though the extra past inputs do not affect the target output y t , 
the AASP might utilize them as a statistical variance source. 

Because of its recurrent definition, the NARMA2 perfor- 
mance improves significantly for a longer DL, reaching an 
optimum forn = 3 (SAMP of 5.73) and slightly worse for 
n = 4 (SAMP of 5.81). Since the NARMA2 depends on the 
last two inputs u t -i and u t - 2 and recurrently on the last two 
outputs y t - 1 and y t - 2 , its output is fully determined by the 
last four inputs, which is inline with our results. NARMA10 
is the most difficult task (SAMP of 7.37) due to the function 
dependence on long lags. The performance is fairly constant 
for n < 4. 

Discussion and Conclusion 

In this paper we demonstrated that the idea of chemical 
learning can be extended to temporal tasks by utilizing a 
memory of past concentrations provided through a chemi- 
cal delay line. The AASP-DL successfully learns to pro- 
duce a weighted moving average as well as a moving max- 
imum. These operations could be applied to monitoring 
certain substances in a patient’s blood, such as the insulin 
level, and perhaps also to control it by a conditional re- 
lease of a specific amount of a required substance (cure). 
To demonstrate more complex nonlinear time dependencies, 
we also trained the AASP-DL for both the NARMA2 and 
NARMA10 benchmark tasks. 

Our results show that memory improves learning for the 
recursive NARMA2 and nonlinear WMM2 tasks, but leads 
to lower performance for the simple LWMA2 task. Be- 
cause the weights compete with each other and the AASP 
cannot fully eliminate the contribution or consumption of 
an extra input- weight branch, for a memory larger than the 
task inherently requires, performance decreases. Note that 
for the initial weights drawn uniformly from the interval 
(0.5 — 1.5) the AASP’s ideal output region optimized by 
genetic algorithms (Banda and Teuscher, 2014) is around 
half of the maximal output concentration, which equals the 
total amount of input injected [,S* n ] + [Xi\ + [X 2 ]. To move 
the input-output relation closer to that region we scaled the 
NARMA2 task by two. 

Furthermore, since the AASP was optimized for the in- 
put range (0.2, 1) with just two inputs, we can speculate 
that for a larger memory (and number of inputs), some part 
of the performance decrease is due to the fact that the out- 
put surface for the usual weight concentrations moves away 
from the responsive region and becomes either flat (satu- 
rated) or highly rugged, where even a small perturbation of a 
weight concentration changes the output significantly. Also, 
since an optimal weight learning region is nonlinear, we can 
expect that scaling the input and output by the AASP-DL 
size would not necessarily help. An optimal scaling of the 
AASP-DL’ s input and output concentrations is an important 
topic that is, however, beyond the scope of this paper. 

To further improve the performance, the next step would 



(a) LWMA2 



(b) WMM2 



(c) NARMA2 



Learning Iteration 


(d) NARMA10 

Figure 5: The SAMP error over time for all tasks. Average 
values over 10, 000 runs. 
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(a) LWMA2 



(b) WMM2 




(d) NARMA10 


Figure 6: The RNMSE error over time for all tasks. Average 
values over 10, 000 runs. 



(a) Weights 



Figure 7: An example of the AASP-DL n = 2 learn- 
ing LWMA2, showing (a) the concentration traces of the 
weights and (b) the filtered output and the target output. 

be to compose several chemical perceptrons with a delay 
line into larger (nested) multicompartment networks, where 
each compartment hosts a single chemical perceptron and 
where compartments communicate with each other through 
a channel-mediated exchange of molecular species. 

Note that the NARMA task is generally tackled with a 
magnitude larger and more complicated machine learning 
approaches than our single memory-enabled chemical per- 
ceptron. A common approach is to employ recurrent neu- 
ral networks (Atiya and Parlos, 2000) or advanced reser- 
voir computing (Busing et al., 2010), i.e., echo state net- 
works (Jaeger, 2001) or liquid state machines (Maass et al., 
2002), consisting of hundreds of nodes (neurons). For in- 
stance, minimal complexity echo state networks reported by 
Tino and Rodan (Rodan and Tino, 2011) needed 50 nodes to 
achieve a NMSE of 0.16, i.e., RNMSE of 0.4. The primary 
goal of using NARMA in this paper was to train our sim- 
ple chemical learner to demonstrate its principal capabilities 
and to set a baseline. 

We also plan to implement our model in an actual wet 
chemistry. More specifically our goal is to map each cat- 
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alytic reaction to a deoxyribozyme-based substrate cleav- 
age (Stojanovic and Stefanovic, 2003; Liu et al., 2009). 
In the core deoxyribozyme reaction QF Q + F, the 
downstream enzyme (catalytic DNA) D cleaves the oligonu- 
cleotide (short, single- stranded DNA) QF into two parts Q 
and F, where F is a chemical called fluorescein emitting flu- 
orescence, which we can measure. By combining different 
cascading types of upstream and downstream enzymes and 
activation and deactivation relations, more complicated sce- 
narios could be obtained. However, the mapping of three en- 
zymes X\ Y, X 2 F, and Si n Y, as well as the DL operational 
signals S 1 and S 2 , which catalyze two (or more) reactions, 
would be non- trivial to implement in practice. Hence, we 
could expect that each of these catalysts would need to have 
several variants to serve different reactions. Alternatively we 
could obtain a wet chemical implementation of the AASP- 
DL by compiling mass-action-driven CRN to DNA-strand 
displacement reactions (Soloveichik et al., 2010; Zhang and 
Seelig, 2011). That would, however, produce more than 100 
different strands, which would be complicated to produce 
accurately in the lab. Finally, note that for DNA-strand dis- 
placement, we would need to continually add new gate struc- 
tures (fuel) to the solution to make the circuit reusable many 
times during training. 
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Abstract 

We present chemlambda (or the chemical concrete machine), 
an artificial chemistry with the following properties: (a) is 
Turing complete, (b) has a model of decentralized, distributed 
computing associated to it, (c) works at the level of individ- 
ual (artificial) molecules, subject of reversible, but otherwise 
deterministic interactions with a small number of enzymes, 

(d) encodes information in the geometrical structure of the 
molecules and not in their numbers, (e) all interactions are 
purely local in space and time. This is part of a larger project 
to create computing, artificial chemistry and artificial life in 
a distributed context, using topological and graphical lan- 
guages. 

Introduction 

In this note we want to briefly present chemlambda (or the 
chemical concrete machine), an artificial chemistry with the 
following properties: (a) is Turing complete, (b) has a model 
of decentralized, distributed computing associated to it (Bu- 
liga and Kauffman, 2013), (c) works at the level of individ- 
ual (artificial) molecules, subject of reversible, but otherwise 
deterministic interactions with a small number of enzymes, 
(d) encodes information in the geometrical structure of the 
molecules and not in their numbers, (e) all interactions are 
purely local in space and time. 

In some respects chemlambda is closed to the fraglets 
(Tschudin, 2003) and metabolic approaches (Tschudin and 
Yamamoto, 2004) research line. In others, it resembles to the 
CHAM (’’chemical abstract machine”) (Berry and Boudol, 
1992), which uses a chemical metaphor for modeling asyn- 
chronous concurrent computations (in particular a concur- 
rent lambda calculus). Algorithmic Chemistry (Fontana and 
Buss, 1996) (Fontana and Buss, 1994a) (Fontana and Buss, 
1994b) is another classical line of inspiration. Because it 
concentrates at the level of individual molecules, it departs 
however from the programming model of computation in- 
troduced in (Banatre and Le Metayer, 1986) (Banatre et al., 
1988). 

Chemlambda appeared as an artificial chemistry version 
of a graph rewrite system, called graphic lambda calculus 
(GLC) (Buliga, 2013b) (web tutorial). In GLC programs are 


certain trivalent graphs, and execution of programs means 
the application of graph rewrites, called ’’moves”, on the re- 
spective graph. 

In the GLC formalism there is one global move 
(GLOBAL FAN-OUT), all the other moves are local (i.e. 
they involve a fixed, small number of nodes). 

Chemlambda was introduced in order to eliminate this un- 
pleasant GLOBAL FAN-OUT. Chemlambda uses only local 
moves (Buliga, 2013a) (web tutorial). The moves of chem- 
lambda act on trivalent graphs called ’’molecules” at certain 
’’reaction sites”, like chemical reactions involving molecules 
and enzymes (here enzyme=move). 

Later on, a distributed, decentralized model of computa- 
tion appeared, called distributed GLC (Buliga and Kauff- 
man, 2013), which is based on chemlambda and GLC, also 
using the Actor Model by Hewitt (Hewitt, 2010) (Agha, 
1986). Distributed GLC models asynchronous, distributed, 
decentralized computations. The Actor Model ingredient 
is a replacement of proximity relations between (individ- 
ual) interacting molecules. Indeed, real chemical interac- 
tions happen only between molecules which are close one 
to another. But in the chemlambda formalism there is no 
space where these artificial molecules float, they are just 
certain trivalent graphs, not embedded in any way in a 
space. Computation with chemlambda molecules is seen as 
asynchronous, purely local and decentralized application of 
graph rewrites (i.e. moves, or interaction with enzymes). 
Proximity relations are then replaced by interactions be- 
tween actors, each actor being in charge of a molecule, and 
having a very limited repertoire of behaviours. (In turn, each 
behaviour uses one of the graph rewrites available, either 
applied between two interacting actors, or internally, as it 
is the case of the sequences of moves which effect a self- 
multiplication replacing the GLOBAL FAN-OUT of GLC). 

The key merit of this model is a graphical reformulation 
of the well-known lambda calculus, central to logic and to 
the design of recursion in computer languages. By refor- 
mulating the lambda calculus in terms of graphs, the oper- 
ations for the calculus become essentially local operations 
of graphical replacement. The graphs themselves contain 
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all the data that is usually formulated in terms of algebra. 
This means that the global structure of the graph contains 
all the information that is usually cut up into bits of alge- 
bra. The graph becomes a whole system that instantiates the 
computational power of the calculus. This instantiation is 
the key reason why this model can propose significant de- 
signs in distributed computing. The graph as a whole can 
exist in a widely distributed fashion, while the interactions 
that constitute its computations are controlled by local nodal 
exchanges between actors. 

Furthermore, this property of redesigning the relation- 
ship of the local and the global is not restricted just to 
lambda calculus networks. Chemlambda may be used as 
well with other models than distributed GLC, like L- systems 
or chemical reaction networks. There are relationships of 
the same kind that link this research with topology (knots 
and lambda calculus (Kauffman, 1994b), knot automata 
(Kauffman, 1994a)), or with topological quantum comput- 
ing (Chen et al., 2007), (Kauffman and Lomonaco Jr., 2006). 

A quick review of lambda calculus 

In this section we give a very quick review of the formalism 
and ideas of lambda calculus. First of all the notation 


it the status of M = Xx.xx , then M satisfies the special 
relation that defines it and furthermore we would like to be 
able to say that the definition of the action of M applies 
even if we apply M to itself. In that case we would have 
MM = M as a consequence of the definition M = Xx.xx. 
Thus we can start with a universal non- associative algebra 
and then add new elements that satisfy special relations. We 
can in this freely made situation allow the new elements to 
act (compose) upon themselves. 

Here is a useful example. Let F be a given operator. It 
can be one of the original variables, or it can be a defined 
operator such as we have discussed above. The we define G 
as 

Gx = F(xx). 

That is, we define 

G = Xx.F(xx). 

Now we note that 

GG = F(GG). 


F = Xxy.f(x, y) 

indicates a function f(x,y) of two variables, defined in 
some domain and a stipulation (the part after A and before 
the function) of the order of application of the operator F to 
these variables. Thus we can write 

(Fx)y = f(x, y). 

For example, If 

F = A xy.y(yx), 


Thus any F in our algebra has a fixed point that is another 
element of the algebra. This is the Fixed Point Theorem 
of Church and Curry. Along with this fixed point theorem 
comes some caution in the use and construction of such 
lambda calculi. For suppose we had been dealing with a 
logical calculus and F =~, the negation operator. Then in 
our initial calculus we may have assumed that negation does 
not have a fixed point, as in classical logic. But we have seen 
that if 

G = Xx. ~ (xx), 


then 

(. Fa)b = b(ba ). 

Later we will make a notation for the operation of evaluat- 
ing such an operator, but for now we just consider the non- 
associative algebra structure of such operators. We can work 
in reverse as well. Suppose I say that G is an operator de- 
fined by the equation 


then 

GG =~ (GG). 

Thus the extended algebra can not be expected to continue 
to obey classical logical rules. If it is desired to continue 
to obey such rules then one must put some controls on the 
lambda calculus. Also, if one has a fixed point as in 


(( Gx)y)z = (yx)(yz). 


GG = F(GG), 


Then we have in the A notation, 

G = A xyz.(yx)(yz). 

For this analysis, let us suppose that the algebra generated 
by the variables x,y,z,- • • is a universal non- associative 
algebra. This means that the binary operation is non- 
associative and there are no further relations instantiated. 
However, if we define M by Mx = xx and regard M as 
an element of an extension of the original algebra by giving 


then there is the possibility of an infinite recursion of the 
form 

GG = F(GG) = F(F(GG )) = F(F(F(GG))) = 

= F(F(F(F(GG)))) = F(F(F(F(F(GG))))) = ■■■■ 

It is good to have a formalism for recursion, but the language 
needs to include controls for that so that a computation does 
not run without stopping. 
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One way to handle such control is to replace equality of 
evaluation by an evaluation or reduction step. Then one 
would have 

(A x.H(x))a — ► H(a ) 

where the arrow refers to a reduction step that can be per- 
formed. In this case, the step is called beta - reduction. In 
the rest of this paper, we show how to adapt such controlled 
lambda calculi to operations on graphs where steps of re- 
placement from one graph to another correspond to opera- 
tions like beta-reduction. The graphs, once they are formu- 
lated, have the advantage that the details of labeling in the 
algebra have disappeared into graphical connections and so 
certain complexities of lambda calculi are handled automat- 
ically. We envisage such graphical systems and their evolu- 
tions under computational steps such as beta-reduction as a 
new and powerful formulation of computation and informa- 
tion processing. 


The Chemlambda formalism 

Chemlambda is a graph rewriting system. It consists in 
a family of graphs, called ’’molecules” and a list of graph 
rewrites, called ’’moves”. Every move is local, in the sense 
that there is an a priori upper bound on the number of nodes 
and arrows which are modified during the move. 

A molecule is a locally planar graph made by a finite num- 
ber of pieces (arrows, loops, nodes described in Fig. 1). 
We may admit also a set of nodes with unspecified va- 
lences, called ’’other molecules”. These are the equivalent of 
’’cores” from (Buliga and Kauffman, 2013) section 3, para- 
graph 5. Interaction with cores, i.e. they can be used as 
interfaces with external constructs. 

A Y A A 2 

(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 

Figure 1: Basic pieces of chemlambda molecules: (a) 
lambda abstraction node, (b) fanout node, (c) application 
node, (d) fanin node, (e) arrow, loop and termination node 

Each chemlambda move is to be interpreted as the interac- 
tion of a chemlambda molecule with an enzyme (which has 
the same name as the move), at a certain reaction site (the 
place where the move is applied). The moves are reversible. 
The list of moves is the following: 

- the beta move, Fig. 2 up, is the graphic version of beta 
reduction from lambda calculus. It is a local graph rewrite 
version of the Wadsworth (Wadsworth, 1971) or Lamping 
(Lamping, 1990) beta reduction move, in the sense that 
it can be applied whenever is possible, independently of 


the fact that the graph, or molecule, represents a lambda 
calculus term. 

- the FAN-IN move, Fig. 2 down, is a dual of the beta move, 
involving a fanin and fanout node. It is as important as 
the beta move, being involved into self-multiplication of 
molecules. 


Figure 2: (up) the beta move, (down) the FAN-IN move 


- the DIST moves, Fig. 3, provide the mechanism of self- 
multiplication of molecules, together with the FAN-IN 
move 


X 


X 


DIST 


Figure 3: the DIST moves 


- the co-associativity and co-commutativity moves, Fig. 4, 
are a very weak description of the fanout node as a fan- 
out, in the sense that if we think about the fanout node 
as being a gate with one input and two outputs which 
are identical with the input, then graphically such a gate 
would satisfy the CO- ASSOC and CO-COMM moves. 
However, the fanout node is not a gate in this formalism, 
because there is nothing which propagates through the ar- 
rows of chemlambda molecules. 


- the local pruning moves, Fig. 5, are useful in both senses, 
either as moves which destroy the ’’dead” arrows and 
nodes, or as moves which enrich the molecule by creat- 
ing new arrows or nodes. 
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Figure 4: the co- associativity and co-commutativity moves 
LOC 

PRUNING 


LOC 



Figure 5 : the local pruning moves 



Figure 6: B,C,K,W combinators encoded in chemlambda 

the move GLOBAL FAN-OUT, but chemlambda has only 
local moves.) 



Chemlambda and lambda calculus 

Lambda calculus combinators can be encoded as chem- 
lambda molecules. In (Buliga, 2013a) Theorem 4.2 is given 
the encoding of the BCKW system of combinators from 
Fig. 6. The proof of the theorem has two parts: (a) the re- 
duction relations of the BCKW system can be done in chem- 
lambda, (b) the B,C,K,W combinator molecules can repro- 
duce, or self -multiply. The conclusion of the theorem is that 
chemlambda is Turing universal. 

We think it is interesting to explain in detail what this self- 
multiplication means in the chemlambda formalism. 

Remark, after inspection of the Fig. 6, that every combi- 
nator molecules has one arrow which points outwards from 
the molecule, let’s call this arrow the ’’exit arrow”. Recall 
that we have a fanout node among the basic pieces of chem- 
lambda molecules. In order to prove the Turing universality, 
we need to be able to transform, by a sequence of chem- 
lambda moves, one combinator molecule with the exit arrow 
connected to the in arrow of a fanout node, into two copies 
of the combinator molecule. We call this self-multiplication. 
(In the GLC formalism this self-multiplication is done via 


(XL, 

Figure 7 : Self-reproduction of the K combinator molecule 

As an example, in the Fig. 7 we see how the K combina- 
tor molecule self-reproduces, after a string of chemlambda 
moves. 

Propagators, distributors, multipliers and 
guns 

The self-multiplication of combinator molecules is done by 
a sequence of local moves of chemlambda. The sequence 
of moves depends on the combinator molecule. We have 
seen that self-multiplication is an important ingredient for 
proving Turing universality of chemlambda. 

Many chemlambda molecules don’t encode combinators 
or lambda calculus terms, moreover, moves like DIST or 
FAN-IN don’t have a clear meaning as seen from the point 
of view of lambda calculus. The phenomenon of self- 
multiplication is not restricted to combinator molecules. 
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Let us then explore a bit the chemlambda formalism from 
the point of view of phenomena like self-multiplication, 
without caring about lambda calculus. 

In the Fig. 8 are defined multipliers, propagators and dis- 
tributor molecules. A chemlambda molecule with an exit 
arrow A — > is a multiplier if there is a sequence of chem- 
lambda moves, denoted by MULT a, which produces the 
self-multiplication of the molecule. For example, any com- 
binator molecule is a multiplier, but there are other multipli- 
ers as well. 

A chemlambda molecule A — >■ with distinguished in 
and out arrows is a propagator if there is a sequence of 
chemlambda moves, denoted by PRO Pa, with the effect 
described in the second row of Fig. 8. The molecule is called 
a propagator because it looks like it propagates through the 
fanout nodes. 

There are two kinds of distributor molecules, described 
in the 3rd and 4th rows of Fig. 8. Compare with the DIST 
moves from Fig. 3, which can be interpreted by saying that 
the application node is a distributor of the first kind and the 
lambda abstraction node is a distributor of the second kind. 



Figure 8: Definition of self-multipliers, propagators, distrib- 
utors 

Starting from the mentioned multipliers and distributors, 
we can make many other interesting molecules. For exam- 
ple, we can make a propagator from a multiplier A and a 
distributor of the first kind B , as described in Fig. 9. 

In Fig 10 is described a multiplier made from a distributor 
of the second kind. 

We can as well make guns, which shoot an endless string 
of molecules, like in the Fig. 1 1 . On the first row is described 
a gun made from a propagator molecule and a fanout node. 
On the second row is described a gun made from a distribu- 
tor of the first kind and a fanout node. 

See also (Buliga, 2013a) Section 3 for other examples 
of interesting chemlambda molecules, like zippers, sets and 
pairs. 


A 



Figure 9: Propagator made from a multiplier and a distribu- 
tor of the first kind 





Figure 10: Multiplier made from a distributor of the second 
kind 


All these constructions show that we can use chemlambda 
for building all sorts of synchronous or asynchronous au- 
tomata (which are not living on a predefined lattice, instead 
they grow their own lattice). Also, we proved the potential 
of chemlambda to evolve complex molecules from simple 
ones. 

The Y combinator and self-multiplication 

In this section we come back to lambda calculus, in order to 
explain the behaviour of the Y combinator molecule. From 
the previous sections we learned that self-multiplication is a 
basic ingredient for encoding the BCKW system of combi- 
nators in chemlambda. The moves applied to a combinator 
molecule represent the reduction of the combinator. Self- 
multiplication is needed in order to produce copies of a part 
of the combinator molecule, with the purpose of further re- 
ducing one of the copies, while having at our disposal the 
other copy for further needs. 

Seen like this, it seems that self-multiplication is also a 
basic ingredient for recursion. In lambda calculus there is 
the iconic Y combinator which represents the essence of re- 
cursion. In the following we shall see that, however, self- 
multiplication is not directly needed in the reduction of the 
Y combinator. 

The Y combinator has the expression 

Y = Xy.(Xx.y(xx))(Xx.y(xx )) 
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Figure 1 1 : Examples of guns 



Figure 12: the Y A combinator molecule and a first beta 
move 


and it has the following property: for any lambda term A 
the expression Y A reduces to A(Y A). In particular, if A is 
another combinator, then Y A is a fixed-point combinator for 
A. 

In lambda calculus the string of reductions is the follow- 
ing sequence of beta moves: 

Y A — )► ( Xx.A(xx))(Xx.A(xx )) — >► 

A((Xx.A(xx))(Xx.A(xx ))) = A(Y A) 

We see that the during the reduction process we needed a 
multiplication of the combinator A. 

Let us pass to the chemlambda encoding of the Y combi- 
nator. With A another combinator molecule, the combinator 
molecule which encodes Y A is the one from the left hand 
side of the Fig. 12. 

After the application of a beta move, it transforms into the 
molecule from the right hand side of Fig. 12. Continuing 
from the Fig. 12, there is a second beta move which can be 
applied, as in Fig. 13. 

There are two DIST moves, one of the first kind, the other 
of the second kind, which are applied, as in Fig. 14. 

Let’s see how we can reduce further this molecule, until 
we obtain one which corresponds to A(Y A). We shall use 



Figure 13: second beta move applied to the Y A molecule 



Figure 14: next step of reduction, two DIST moves 


the fact that a certain molecule, called the bit is a propaga- 
tor, as proved in Fig. 15. The bit molecule corresponds to 
the expression (xx) which appears repeatedly in the Y com- 
binator. 





l-AN-IN 



Figure 15: the bit is a propagator 

We continue from the Fig. 14 and we apply the PROP 
move of the bit and then a FAN-IN move, as in the Fig. 16. 

The last molecule corresponds to A(Y A), if we interpret 
the fanout nodes as real fan-out gates. 

Surprisingly, during the reduction there was no need to 
use the fact that the combinator molecule A is a multi- 
plier! This shows that the Y combinator molecule can be 
used as a fixed point combinator with any other chemlambda 
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Figure 16: last two moves of the reduction of Y A to A(Y A) 

molecule. That is because the Y combinator molecule is a 
gun which shoots fanout nodes, Fig. 17. 




Figure 17: the Y molecule is a gun 

A topological version of chemlambda 

In (Buliga and Kauffman, 2013) Section 5 is proposed a 
topological version of GLC, called TGLC. We can do the 
same with chemlambda. The idea is that we may imag- 
ine formalisms which are equivalent with GLC and chem- 
lambda, even if visually they seem different. 



Figure 18: Topological Fixed Point Combinator 

For a topological version of chemlambda we may use 
some of the basic nodes of chemlambda together with knot 
diagrams crossings. In Fig. 19 we give two possible transla- 
tions of crossings into chemlambda: (a) as a pair of a fanout 
and application node, corresponding to the proposal made 
in (Buliga and Kauffman, 2013) Section 5, or (b) as a pair 


of a lambda abstraction node and an application node, as 
proposed in (Buliga, 2013b) Section 6. A crossing is a 4 
valent vertex. Virtual crossings , i.e. encircled crossings of 
graphical lines, may be used for making our graphs globally 
planars instead of only locally planar, as previously. 



Figure 19: first row, two possible translations from crossings 
to chemlambda, second row a virtual crossing 

If we stick to the choice (a) then we obtain a topological 
version of chemlambda, that has the form of knot diagrams 
equipped with extra lambda nodes and multiplication nodes. 

In Fig. 18 we illustrate the basic fixed point combinator 

G = Xx.F(xx)Xx.F(xx ) 

In this knot diagrammatic convention, the two self- 
multiplications that occur at two levels in this expression are 
instantiated by the two curls in the graph. 

Similarly, in Fig. 20 we illustrate a topological expression 
for the Y -combinator. 



Note how the structure of this combinator takes on the hy- 
brid nature of tangle diagram infused with curls and lambda 
nodes. It is natural to use virtual crossings in graph theory 
and in fact there is an extension of knot theory that allows 
exactly such virtual crossings in the knot diagrams. 

In Fig. 21 we see that, via a CO-COMM move, a curl is a 
bit, the molecule which appears in Fig 15. 

The fact that alpha reduction is not needed in chemlambda 
due to the absence of variables and the presence of direct 
connections that effect interactions is part of a link of this 
formalism with the formalisms at the knot theoretic and 
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= 



Figure 21 : a curl is a bit 

topological level. One difference between knot theoretic 
considerations and lambda calculus considerations is in the 
fact that we do not usually think of a knot diagram as a com- 
puting element that undergoes moves and reductions for the 
sake of a computation. But this is not always so. For ex- 
ample, the skein algorithms such as the bracket polynomial 
algorithm can be regarded as a reduction process that pro- 
duces two new graphs from each crossing in the knot dia- 
gram. This is similar to allowing free beta reduction in the 
lambda calculus graphs. What must be done however in the 
knot theoretic case is to collect up all the end calculation 
results and add them together. This is what is meant by a 
formula like 

{K) = X s (K\S). 

(See (Kauffman, 1991).) Each S is a pattern of reductions 
leading to a specific algebraic value (K\S). The topologi- 
cal invariance occurs at the level of the sum of all of these 
contributions. 

An analogous situation could occur in a stochastic version 
of chemlambda, where one would need the average over all 
the results of the many branching graph rewrites. 
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Abstract 

Life on Earth must originally have arisen from abiotic chem- 
istry. Since the details of this chemistry are unknown, we 
wish to understand, in general, which types of chemistry 
can lead to complex, life-like behaviour. Our recent work 
has shown that the inclusion of thermodynamic principles 
in simple artificial chemistry models can result in the self- 
organisation of autocatalytic cycles. In this paper we present 
some new insights into why this happens. Our model is 
given a more mathematical treatment, allowing us to better 
understand the assumptions that lead to this phenomenon. 
The simplest type of autocatalytic cycle results in exponential 
growth. Through dynamical simulation we demonstrate that 
when these simple first-order cycles are prevented from form- 
ing, the system achieves super-exponential growth through 
more complex, higher-order autocatalytic cycles. This leads 
to non-linear phenomena such as oscillations and bistability, 
the latter of which is of particular interest regarding the ori- 
gins of life. 

Introduction 

How can abiotic chemistry give rise to phenomena such as 
replication, metabolism and evolution? This question is at 
the core of the origins of life as a field of inquiry, and there 
are many approaches to it. One such methodology is ar- 
tificial chemistry , the study of more-or-less abstract artifi- 
cial chemical reaction networks and their emergent dynam- 
ical properties. This field can be traced back to the work 
of Fontana and Buss (1994) and Kauffman (1986). More 
recently it has been used to show that evolution can occur 
without the need for template replication (Vasas et al., 2012), 
and to investigate the mechanism behind HCN polymerisa- 
tion, a prebiotically -relevant reaction that is too complex to 
model with traditional approaches (Andersen et al., 2013). 

In these models, thermodynamic principles play at best 
a minor role. However, the nature of living organisms as 
far-from-equilibrium structures is fundamental to our under- 
standing of biology at the chemical level. Our work aims to 
show that new insights can be gained by putting thermody- 
namics at the heart of artificial chemistry approaches. 

Last year we presented a simple yet thermodynamically 
reasonable artificial chemistry (Virgo and Ikegami, 2013). 


When held out of equilibrium, this chemistry formed mod- 
erately large and complex autocatalytic cycles. (That is, 
moderately large sets of species that are collectively capa- 
ble of exponential growth.) Unlike many previous studies, 
this chemistry did not include any a priori notion of catal- 
ysis. Instead, catalytic effects emerged as dynamical prop- 
erties of the reaction network. The system was allowed to 
dynamically “choose” the direction of its reactions accord- 
ing to thermodynamic principles, and it was this property 
that allowed it to self-organise into autocatalytic cycles. 

This phenomenon of self-organising autocatalysis hap- 
pens under some circumstances but not others. In order to 
fully understand the result we must investigate which classes 
of reaction networks will lead to autocatalysis and which 
will not. Moreover, the resulting cycles can be more or 
less complex, and we wish to understand what factors af- 
fect this. A comprehensive answer to this question would 
be a great help in understanding the origins of life. If we 
know which types of chemical system are likely to lead to 
complex, metabolism-like reactions then it will give us clues 
about what to look for in identifying the types of abiotic 
chemistry from which life eventually arose. 

In this paper we continue this project. We present some 
new insights into why autocatalysis occurs in far-from- 
equilibrium systems, and into what is needed for this to hap- 
pen. As with all non-equilibrium phenomena, the autocatal- 
ysis in our systems is caused by the tendency of energy (and 
other conserved currents) to “flow downhill” from more to 
less constrained states, i.e. from low to high entropy. Infor- 
mally, it seems that nature likes to take the “path of least 
resistance” in order to achieve this. If the easiest path is a 
simple, direct chemical reaction then no complex behaviour 
will be observed. Without a “direct” pathway from initial 
conditions to equilibrium, autocatalytic pathways tend to be 
observed. Blocking the simplest type of autocatalytic cycle 
results in the formation of more complex cycles, giving rise 
to non-linear phenomena such as bistability and oscillations. 

Autocatalytic cycles can only emerge if they are possi- 
ble within the reaction network. However, if the direction 
in which reactions occur is not fixed a priori then even the 
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simplest reaction schemes contain many autocatalytic sub- 
networks. 

The results we present are very robust. With one minor 
exception (the oscillatory behaviour shown in Figure 3) they 
require no parameter tuning at all. Moreover, our mathe- 
matical arguments are applicable to a much broader class of 
chemical systems than the specific models we present. Thus, 
although our model is relatively simple and abstract, we ex- 
pect that in future work similar results will be found in much 
more realistic scenarios. 

Thermodynamics in Artificial Chemistry 

A glance at a chemistry text book will reveal a large number 
of formulae that appear to be largely empirical in nature, and 
this can give the impression that chemical thermodynamics 
is something very contingent upon the details of molecular 
interactions. Perhaps because of this, there is a tendency 
in artificial chemistry to “abstract away” thermodynamics, 
choosing a set of reactions arbitrarily, without regard to en- 
ergetic considerations. This may be justified by saying that 
some of the reactions are driven by an energy source that is 
external to the system and is not explicitly modelled. This 
methodology dates back to the origins of artificial chemistry 
in the work of Fontana and Buss (1994). 

Such an abstraction is of course perfectly valid, but we 
hope to show that important insights can be gained if we 
choose not to make it. The dynamics of a system where 
there are only a few energy sources and the majority of reac- 
tions must “flow downhill” are quite different from those in 
which the reactions proceed in arbitrarily-chosen directions. 
Moreover, the flow of free energy through the network can 
be tracked, giving us insights into its dynamics that would 
be missing if the energetics were not modelled. 

Although chemical thermodynamics might appear to be a 
rather empirical set of results, its core principle (the second 
law) is an extremely fundamental property of physical sys- 
tems. Essentially, it boils down to a requirement that for a 
system with no external supply of energy, there must exist a 
global Lyapunov function, which may be called the entropy 
or the free energy, depending on whether the system is con- 
nected to a heat bath. The existence of such a function is de- 
rived from statistical mechanics, and is a consequence of the 
time-reversibility of physics on the microscopic level. The 
details of this formalism are beyond the scope of this paper 
and may be found, for example, in Kondepudi and Prigogine 
(1998). We mention it in order to emphasise that our results 
are less contingent upon the details of molecular interactions 
than they might at first appear. 

The key feature of a thermodynamically reasonable arti- 
ficial chemistry is that the reaction network doesn’t specify 
the direction of the reactions. If the network includes a re- 
action, such as A + B C, it must also include the reverse 
reaction, C A + B. In general, these two reactions may 
proceed at different rates. We refer to the difference in their 


rates as the net rate of the bidirectional reaction, A+B ^ C. 

The dynamics must be such that, in the absence of any 
energy sources, the system will eventually reach a state of 
detailed balance in which the net rate of every reaction is 
zero. That is, every forward reaction must be balanced, pair- 
wise, by its corresponding reverse reaction. (This point is 
of fundamental importance. In a general artificial chemistry 
a dynamical equilibrium can be formed by a cycle, such as 
A^B;B C; C — >• A. In a thermodynamic system with 
no driven reactions this is a physical impossibility.) Every 
net reaction must always proceed in the direction that takes 
the system closer to this equilibrium state. Thus, no reaction 
can occur at a non-zero net rate unless the system is either 
in a transient state or is being driven by an external power 
source. 

In our model we use a simple implementation of these 
dynamics, known as mass action kinetics. Essentially this 
corresponds to a model of a well-mixed reactor in which 
molecules collide with each other at random. When two 
molecules collide they react with a probability determined 
by the “rate constant” of the reaction. Thermodynamics 
puts constraints on the values of the rate constants; these 
constraints are satisfied by the dynamics described below. 
(See Kondepudi and Prigogine (1998) for details of the for- 
malism, and Virgo and Ikegami (2013) for its application to 
models of the type described below.) 

The A-polymerisation model 

When implemented in a thermodynamically plausible way, 
even very simple reaction schemes can give rise to interest- 
ing behaviour. Our model consists of unary strings A, AA, 

AAA etc., which we write as A 1? A 2 , A 3 , In principle 

these are countably infinite, but we impose a limit for com- 
putational reasons. These species can be thought of as (non- 
oriented) polymers, with Aj (or simply A) representing a 
monomer, and A- a polymer (or oligomer) of length i. All 
reactions are of the form 

•\ • A., A, . (1) 

That is, two oligomers may join together into a longer one, 
or an oligomer may split into two smaller ones. Reactions 
of this form conserve the total number of A monomers. We 
take the forward and reverse reaction rates to be constants k s 
and fed, (for “synthesis” and “decomposition”) with the same 
value for every reaction. 

This corresponds to an assumption that a constant amount 
of energy Eaa is involved in every A— A bond (Virgo and 
Ikegami, 2013). Briefly, the free energy of formation of 
species A i is given by G\. = (i — 1)Eaa (plus other 
terms that cancel), and the equilibrium constant for reaction 

A + Aj ^A i + J is given by fj = exp = 

exp jAf, which is indeed the same for every reaction. 
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We follow the slightly unusual convention of treating 
A i + Aj A i + j and A - + A i A i + 7 as two dis- 
tinct reactions when i ^ j. This is merely a convenience 
that allows us to write the equations below in a more com- 
pact form. (Without this, reactions of the form 2 A i A 2i 
need to be treated as a special case, since there are two dis- 
tinct bonds that can be broken to split an A 5 into an A 2 and 
an A 3 , but only one way to split A 4 into two A 2 dimers.) 

If every reaction of the form in Equation 1 is included in 
the network then the results are not especially interesting. 
However, we can construct A-polymerisation chemistries 
with more complex dynamics by disallowing particular re- 
actions. In real chemistry reactions may be disallowed (or 
happen at very slow rates) for a variety of reasons, such as 
conservation laws or steric effects. Our goal here is not to 
model such effects specifically, but rather to understand, in 
general, the effects of imposing constraints on the reaction 
network. 

Let rij = 1 if the reaction A i +Aj A i + ■ is included 

in the network, and 0 otherwise, with = r^. Mass ac- 

tion kinetics then leads to the ordinary differential equations 


into dimers in this system, such as the autocatalytic cycle 
Ai + A 2 — > A 3 

A 2 + A 3 y A 4 (3) 

A 4 > 2 A 2 , 

which has the net reaction 2 A 1 + A 2 — 2A 2 . (Here, as 
below, we use unidirectional arrows to represent the net di- 
rection in which these reversible reactions proceed.) This 
is called a first-order autocatalytic cycle, because there is 
only one A 2 on the left-hand side. First-order autocatalysis 
leads to exponential growth, as we will see below. (See King 
(1978, 1982) for background on the theory of autocatalytic 
cycles, and Andersen et al. (2012) for a formal definition.) 

Let us suppose that the initial conditions contain a very 
high concentration of A 1? and trace amounts of every other 
species. That is, a\ is large and very small for i > 1. 
Under these assumptions, the rate of change of a\ will be 
small in comparison to its value, so that we can treat it as 
constant. Using the approximation a^j = 0 for i, j > 0, 
Equations 2 become 


ddi 

dt 


i-1 

^ ^ Tj^j—jiksCLjCLi—j k^CL^) 
3 = 1 


"T ^ Um) hdiCLj) ~b (])ii 

3 = 1 


( 2 ) 


where represents the concentration of A i . The term 
k s ajCLi-j represents the formation of A i through the join- 
ing of A - to Aj _ i ; the k&ai term is the loss of A- through 
splitting into A • and A • _ {, the k^a^j term is the gain in A i 
due to A i + • splitting into A i and A •; and k^aj represents 
the loss of A • by joining to A - to make A • + ■ * 

The <fii terms represent the flux of each species A- in or 
out of the system. These terms may be set to non-zero val- 
ues in order to model an open system with external energy 
sources. In most of this paper these terms will be set to 
zero, representing a closed system whose free energy comes 
purely from a non-equilibrium initial state. 


The linear case: self-organisation of first-order 
autocatalysis 

In this section we present a simple non-equilibrium 
A-polymerisation chemistry that can be solved semi- 
analytically. This gives some insight into some sufficient 
conditions for exponential growth, and the reasons why it 
emerges under these conditions. 

In this chemistry we set = 0 and all other rij = 1. 
That is, two monomers (Aj) are not allowed to directly join 
to form a dimer (A 2 ) and, vice versa , a dimer cannot di- 
rectly split into monomers. All other reactions are permitted. 
There are multi-step reactions that can convert monomers 


da 2 

dt 


oo 

2 ^(/c d a 2+ j) - 2k s aiCL2 
j = i 


dai 

dt 


2k s aicii-i - (i - 1 )k d ai 


oo 

H - 2 ^ ^ (k&CLj+j ) 2k^d\Cii 

j = i 


( 4 ) 


for i > 2. This may be written ds./dt = Ra, where a is a 


column vector with elements a 2 , , . . 

. , and R is the ma 
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( 5 ) 


with K = aik s /kd. 

It should be noted that although this approximation leads 
to a linear system of equations, it is not a “near-equilibrium” 
approximation in the thermodynamic sense. The thermo- 
dynamic equilibrium of this type of system will in general 
contain a positive concentration of every species. We are 
linearising the system around the state where most of the 
species are at zero concentrations; this state is a dynamical 
fixed point, but it is very far from thermodynamic equilib- 
rium. 

Since this is a linear dynamical system, its asymptotic be- 
haviour is determined by the eigenvectors and eigenvalues of 
R. In particular, since the only negative elements of R are on 
the diagonal, R has only one eigenvector v with all positive 
entries (by application of the Perron-Frobenius theorem to 
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Figure 1: The elements of the leading eigenvector of the 
matrix R, for K = 1.0 (top) and K = 100.0 (bottom). The 
corresponding eigenvalues depend on fed, but are positive in 
both cases, meaning that the concentrations grow exponen- 
tially while remaining proportional to the elements of the 
leading eigenvector. Both represent exponential growth, but 
through different mechanisms. 

the irreducible matrix e sR ~ I + sR for sufficiently small e), 
whose corresponding eigenvalue A is real. For sufficiently 
large t we have ai(t) ~ Avie xt , with A a real constant that 
depends on the initial conditions. A = 0 in the case where 
every a* = 0 (for i > 1). For all other initial conditions, A 
is positive. 

The eigenvector and corresponding eigenvalue can readily 
be found by power iteration of e R(A ° , where is an N x 
N matrix whose entries are the same as those of R (with 
the exception that R^^ = — - AT, due to the absence of the 
reaction A N + A x — > A N + ± . For sufficiently large N this 
makes very little difference). 

Figure 1 shows two examples. In both, the leading eigen- 
value of R is positive, meaning that the species other than 
A x will grow exponentially. In the case where K = 1, 
this growth is mostly due to the minimal autocatalytic cycle 
shown in Equation 3, with a few side reactions producing 
longer polymers. 

However the case with a larger K (meaning proportion- 
ally faster reaction rates in the synthesis direction, or just 
a higher concentration of Aj initially) is dominated instead 
by larger molecules, and its growth is therefore due to much 
larger autocatalytic cycles. There is no one cycle that dom- 
inates; instead the microscopic picture is of a collection of 
polymers of many different lengths, which grow at their ends 
due to monomer addition, but which also occasionally split 
somewhere in the middle, giving rise to two new polymers. 

It is a theorem in mass action kinetics that there is a global 
Lyapunov function given by the Gibbs energy, whose mini- 
mum is at the thermodynamic equilibrium point. Since we 
are linearising around a different fixed point, this guarantees 


that it will not be stable; at least one of its eigenvalues must 
be non-negative. Because of this, there are no parameters 
that have to be tuned in order to observe autocatalysis in this 
model. For any value of K there will always be a region 
around the point a 2 = as = • • • = 0 in which autocatalytic 
growth occurs. 

To derive these results we assumed that was small for 
i > 1 , but since the concentrations of these are increasing 
exponentially, this assumption will be violated eventually. 
This means that either a\ will start to decrease at a substan- 
tial rate, changing the value of K , or terms of the form a^j 
will start to be important, changing the dynamics. In a real 
system, this may or may not happen before the exponential 
growth becomes manifest enough to be clearly observable. 

It is worth examining the assumptions we used to obtain 
this result. One important part of the model is that the re- 
action 2 A, A 2 is removed from the reaction network. 
The reason for this is that this reaction would rapidly pro- 
duce enough A 2 that the assumption of small a 2 would be 
violated. We propose that in general the absence of such a 
“direct route” to product formation will be necessary in or- 
der for autocatalysis to be observed. 

The other important assumption was that the polymer 
species have (initially) very low concentrations, so that the 
a^aj terms vanish. Physically, this corresponds to a solu- 
tion so dilute that two polymer molecules are vanishingly 
unlikely to meet and react. (A, monomers, however, are 
highly concentrated, so the probability of reacting with a 
monomer is high.) Under these conditions, exponential 
growth can occur through the molecules (a) “growing” into 
larger molecules by reacting with monomers, and (b) spon- 
taneously splitting into two smaller molecules. 

Such dynamics can be expected in much more complex 
thermodynamically reasonable chemistries, as long as these 
conditions are obeyed; our reasoning is applicable to a much 
broader class of models than the one presented here. The 
chemistry need not take the form of A-polymerisation; this 
reasoning will hold as long as there is some set of “food” 
species that cannot directly react to form products, and so 
long as there are no energetically irreversible “sinks” in the 
network. No autocatalytic cycles can arise unless they al- 
ready exist in the network of potential reactions, but our ex- 
ample shows that for even such a simple chemistry as A- 
polymerisation there are many such potential loops. We sus- 
pect these conditions will be satisfied by many chemistries, 
as long as they are sufficiently densely connected and all the 
reactions have some degree of reversibility. 

The mechanism as described so far results in exponen- 
tial growth. Equations 4 are a linear dynamical system, and 
therefore the only possibilities are exponential growth, ex- 
ponential decay or neutral stability. (Oscillation around the 
equilibrium point is impossible, because it would require 
concentrations to become negative.) The more general as- 
sumptions outlined in the previous paragraph will also lead 
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to linear dynamical systems, resulting either in exponen- 
tial growth or decay. In the next section we explore the 
importance of non-linearity in chemical networks, and we 
demonstrate that with some changes to the reaction network, 
self-organisation can produce super-exponential (or “hyper- 
bolic”) growth in a simple A-polymerisation chemistry. 

Non-linearity and super-exponential growth 

The constituents of a living cell are not capable of expo- 
nential growth at low concentrations; one of the many func- 
tions of the cell membrane is to keep the concentrations high 
enough for growth to occur. If the components of a living 
cell were to be placed in a dilute solution, it would be un- 
likely for an enzyme to collide with its substrate in order to 
bind to it, and therefore enzyme-catalysed reactions would 
occur at vanishingly low rates. 

Exponential autocatalysis is interesting from an origins 
of life point of view (Virgo and Ikegami, 2013), precisely 
because it doesn’t require high concentrations, and there- 
fore could exist before the evolution of the cell membrane 
or other forms of compartmentalisation. However, the linear 
analysis in the previous section makes it clear that the con- 
centrations will always converge towards the same profile, 
regardless of the initial conditions (as long as they obey the 
low concentration assumption). This seems to leave no room 
for evolution: there is no way one exponential replicator can 
out-compete another. 

Many models of prebiotic chemistry are nonlinear, be- 
cause they involve reactions where two non-food molecules 
must collide with each other. These include all models based 
on explicit catalysis, such as the work of Kauffman (1986) 
or the hypercycle model of Eigen and Schuster (1979). 

For these reasons it is worth exploring under which 
circumstances non-linear, super-exponential growth can 
emerge spontaneously. In this section we demonstrate cir- 
cumstances in which this can happen in A-polymerisation 
chemistries. The key is to constrain the reaction network 
such that first-order, exponential autocatalytic cycles can- 
not occur. Under these circumstances, growth occurs if we 
assume reactions of the form a^aj (for i, j > 0 ) cannot oc- 
cur. However, when integrating the model numerically, we 
find autocatalytic cycles that rely on these reactions. Their 
kinetics are non-linear (in fact super-exponential), because 
they involve these quadratic terms. We show that this non- 
linearity can give rise to behaviours such as bistability and 
oscillations. 

The exponential growth in the previous section occurs be- 
cause a molecules can split into two shorter molecules, each 
of which can then grow through monomer addition until it 
reaches the length of the original molecule, giving a net re- 
action A n + nA 1 — > 2 A n . Now we ask what happens if 
we prevent this simple first-order autocatalysis mechanism 
while retaining many of the possible reactions from the orig- 
inal network. We show that autocatalysis still self-organises, 


but it does so through a more complex, second-order mech- 
anism that results in super-exponential growth. 

In order to prevent this, we constrain the reaction network 
in the following way: we define a set of “banned species” B. 
A reaction A • + A - A i + j is included in the reaction 
network unless either A i G B, A - G B, or A i+ - G B. 

This technique of “banning” species is merely a conve- 
nient way to prevent the formation of first-order autocat- 
alytic cycles while retaining much of the original network; 
it is not supposed to directly represent something one would 
expect to happen in polymerisation chemistry. However, in 
more complex chemistries a species may be stiochiometri- 
cally possible but have such a high free energy that it is never 
formed, and so networks with broadly this type of structure 
might not be entirely absent from real chemistry. We sus- 
pect that there are also many other reasons why a complex 
network would fail to contain first-order loops. 

To see how banning species can prevent first-order auto- 
catalysis, let us imagine that B = {A 2 *+i : i G Z}. That 
is, molecules whose lengths are powers of two are banned, 
apart from A x . A molecule of A n (with n not a power of 
two) may split into two smaller molecules, A m and A n _ m , 
as long as neither m nor n — m is a power of two. How- 
ever, at least one of these molecules is no longer able to 
grow by monomer addition until it reaches length n. For let 
r = 2 L 1 o S 2 n J be the largest power of two less than n. Then 
either m<rorn — m<r, since r > n/2. A molecule of 
size less than r cannot grow to size n by monomer addition 
alone due to the lack of the reaction A r _ 1 + A t — > A r . 
Therefore net reactions of the form A n + n A , — y 2 A n are 
impossible in this chemistry. 

By excluding even more species we can obtain quite com- 
plex behaviour. Here we present results from a system that 
excludes the species B = {A 3 i : i G Z}, and also excludes 
the reaction 2A X A 2 . For computational reasons we 
also exclude species longer than 60 monomer units. 

If, as in the previous section, we linearise this system 
around the point where all non-food species have zero con- 
centration, we find that the leading eigenvalue is zero. In 
such cases the stability of the fixed point is determined 
by the nonlinear terms, according to neutral manifold the- 
ory. Since we know there is a global Fyapunov function 
(the Gibbs energy) with a minimum at a different point, we 
should expect the nonlinear terms to result in a second-order 
instability around this fixed point. Our numerical results in 
this section show that this is indeed the case. 

Figure 2 shows the results of numerically integrating this 
system, using Equations 2 with no approximations, from an 
initial condition consisting of a high concentration of A, and 
small amounts of everything else. The result is that at around 
t = 450 there is a sudden transition to the equilibrium state, 
in which all species are present, exponentially distributed 
according to their lengths. These dynamics indicate that 
the species other than A x grow (super-)exponentially at low 
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Reaction 

Rate 

°1 

A 4 + Ai > A 5 

3.745 x 10“ 3 

a 4 

A v + Ai > Ag 

1.549 x 10“ 3 

a 5 

Ag y 2 A 4 

1.429 x 10“ 3 

a 7 

A10 + Aj y A n 

1.202 x 10“ 3 

a 8 

2A 5 y A 10 

1.150 x 10“ 3 

a 10 

.Ai 1 y A .7 -j- .Aa 

1.088 x 10 -3 


A5 + a 2 > a 7 

3.669 x 10“ 4 


A 4 — y 2 A 2 

2.466 x 10“ 4 


A13 + Ai > A 14 

7.950 x 10“ 5 


Ag + A 5 — > A 13 

3.669 x 10“ 5 


Figure 2: The results of numerically integrating an A- 
polymerisation chemistry over time. This chemistry ex- 
cludes the species B = {A 3i : i e Zj U {A i : i > 60}, and 
in addition excludes the reaction 2A l A 2 . The param- 
eters used are fc s = fed = 1. The initial concentration of A x 
is 100, and the initial concentrations of all other species are 
10 -5 . Prior to the sudden transition at around t = 450, the 
species’ concentrations grow super-exponentially through 
second and third-order autocatalysis. 


Reaction 

A 4 + A 1 > A 5 

A v + A 1 > A 8 

Ag — y 2 A4 

A 4 — y 2 A 2 
A5 + A 2 > A 7 

2 A 5 y A 10 

A10 + A 1 > A n 

An > A 7 + 

A13 + Ai > A 14 

A10 > A 8 + 


Rate 

_ 3.194 x 1(T 5 

1.888 x 10- 5 
1.882 x 1(T 5 
1.366 x 10- 5 
1.084 x 10- 5 
8.050 x 1(T 6 
8.021 x 10 -6 
, 4 7.942 x 1(T 6 

9.351 x 10“ 8 
* 8.598 x 10“ 8 


Table 1 : The top ten reactions in the system shown in Fig- 
ure 2, at time 100. The rates shown are absolute net rates, in 
moles per unit time. 


rates until their concentrations become high enough for the 
growth’s effects to be felt. This is similar to the results 
from first-order autocatalytic systems presented in (Virgo 
and Ikegami, 2013). However, the mechanism is rather more 
complicated. 

At time t = 100, the growth in the system is largely due 
to the following set of reactions: 

A 8 » 2 A 4 

A 4 + A 4 > A 5 

A 4 — > 2 A 2 (6) 



These reactions may be stiochiometrically balanced to form 
the net reaction 3 A 8 + 8 A x — > 4A 8 . It can therefore be 
classified as third-order autocatalysis. (Though these are not 
the only reactions in the system, and they are not necessarily 
happening at stoichiometrically balanced rates, because the 


Table 2: The top ten reactions in the system shown in Fig- 
ure 2, at time 400. The overall difference in magnitudes 
compared to Table 1 is due to increases in concentrations 
over time. 


concentrations are changing over time. See Table 1 for the 
true reaction rates.) The nonlinearity comes from the reac- 
tion A 5 + A 2 — > A 7 , which requires an A 5 to collide with 
an A 2 dimer in order to proceed; it will therefore increase in 
rate as the concentrations of these species increase. 

By t = 400 the system is dominated by the following 
overlapping but different set of autocatalytic reactions, as 
can be seen in Table 2: 


A n - 

— > A 7 + A, 

A 7 + A 1 — 

-> Ag 

a 8 - 

-^2A 4 

A 4 + A x — 

-^a 5 

2A 5 - 

A10 

A10 + Aj — 

->A n . 


This is a second-order autocatalytic cycle with the net re- 
action 2 A n + 11 A x — » 3 A n . Where the cycle in Equa- 
tions 6 produces A 7 by splitting A 4 into A 2 and then joining 
it with A 5 , this network instead produces A 7 by forming and 
then splitting A n . The transition from Equations 6 to 7 is 
probably the result of the general increase in concentrations, 
making the reaction 2 A 5 — > A 10 more likely to proceed. 
In this network, 2 A 5 — » A 10 is the nonlinear step. 

We reiterate that this nonlinear autocatalytic increase in 
concentrations is a logical consequence of the reaction net- 
work’s structure. The values of the numerical parameters 
are more or less arbitrary; the only tuning required is to set 
the initial concentrations small enough for the effect to be 
observed. 

This nonlinearity can lead to bistability. Suppose that ad- 
ditional reactions are added such that the polymer species 
decay exponentially into inert products. Then at low con- 
centrations the decay reactions will be faster than the au- 
tocatalytic cycles and the polymer species will not be able 
to persist in the system. However, at higher concentrations 
the autocatalytic species will grow at a faster rate than their 
decay. Thus the polymer species can persist in the system 
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Figure 3: Convergence to a limit cycle due to a higher-order 
autocatalytic cycle in a flow reactor. The reaction network is 
the same as for Figure 2. The flow reactor is modelled with 
the flux terms fa = 0.4 (10000 — afa and fa = — O.Ola^ for 
i > 1. The parameters used are k s = 1.0 and kd = 1200. 
The autocatalysis is primarily due to the reactions shown in 
Equation 6. 


only if they are initially present in concentrations above a 
certain threshold. (The technical details of this result are not 
especially enlightening, so we omit them here.) This is in 
contrast to the case of exponential growth, where the zero- 
concentrations state is an unstable fixed point, meaning that 
even a single molecule can eventually grow to dominate the 
system. 

The existence of a concentration threshold leads to a kind 
of “precariousness” that is an important property of life-like 
systems, since it is analogous to biological death (Virgo, 
2011; Barandiaran and Egbert, 2013). Precariousness means 
there are some perturbations from which a system cannot 
recover; in this case some perturbations push the concentra- 
tions below the threshold, and the concentrations must then 
eventually decay to nothing. 

This same kind of nonlinearity can also lead to a more eas- 
ily visualised phenomenon, namely temporal oscillations, as 
shown in Figure 3. To obtain this result, the reaction is mod- 
elled as if in a flow reactor. There is a constant input of 
and exponential decay of every other species, which can be 
thought of as the species leaving the system in the reactor’s 
outflow. The oscillations occur through a similar mecha- 
nism to the famous lynx-hare cycle in ecology: the autocat- 
alytic cycle consumes too much of its food and as a result 
its constituent species decay somewhat. This gives the food 
concentration a chance to recover (since it is being continu- 
ally fed in to the system), and the autocatalytic species once 
again increase in concentration, completing the cycle. 

This oscillatory behaviour does not occur for every choice 
of parameter values. However, it demonstrates nicely that 
the nonlinearity caused by higher-order autocatalysis can 
lead to phenomena that are not possible in the linear, first- 
order case. We reiterate that all of the other results in this 
paper are very robust and require no parameter tuning at all. 


Analysis and Conclusions 

The second law of thermodynamics implies that physical 
systems must always “flow downhill”, where “downhill” 
means in the direction of increasing entropy, or decreasing 
free energy. We have implemented this feature in a very sim- 
ple class of chemical reaction networks and found that it can 
lead to self-organisation of complex autocatalytic cycles. 

This is in some way analogous to the self-organisation of 
dissipative structures in physical systems, such as convec- 
tion cells. These also involve the formation of cycles, and 
also increase the rate at which energy is dissipated. 

Our informal, intuitive understanding of these results is 
as follows: under some (but by no means all) circumstances, 
physical systems far from equilibrium not only “flow down- 
hill”, but also tend to seek out faster and faster ways to do 
this. The formation of convection cells is again an example 
of this; the breaking of a dam is perhaps a more vivid one. 
The “full” A-polymerisation reaction network (with all re- 
actions included) will flow to its equilibrium rather rapidly. 
However, if we block the most direct route (the 2 A 1 A 2 

reaction) then an indirect route must be found, by taking ad- 
vantage of catalytic cycles. Blocking the zeroth-order route 
leads to the self-organisation of first-order autocatalytic cy- 
cles, because (in a very informal sense) these lead to faster 
rates of dissipation. 

Blocking these first-order solutions then leads to higher- 
order solutions. It is as if the system tries to find the easiest 
route towards its equilibrium, and only once the simplest 
paths are blocked does it find the more complex ones. Hav- 
ing tried to find autocatalytic networks in these chemistries 
using pen and paper, the solutions found by the simulation 
seem rather elegant and novel. 

From a more formal point of view, these results occur be- 
cause the initial conditions are near a fixed point that is not 
the thermodynamic equilibrium point, and therefore cannot 
be stable. By preventing first-order instability, we force this 
fixed point to exhibit a second-order instability. 

The nonlinearity of the resulting systems leads to phe- 
nomena such as precariousness and oscillations. A nonlinear 
system with many equilibria is more interesting from an ori- 
gins of life point of view, because it is closer to a system in 
which multiple different autocatalytic systems can compete 
with one another, leading to evolution. 

It is interesting to note that we found complex behaviour 
in this system by removing reactions rather than by adding 
them. If we consider the full A-polymerisation chemistry, 
including both forward and reverse reactions, all of these 
autocatalytic cycles — both first and higher-order — are al- 
ready present as its subnetworks. Whether the more com- 
plex networks become manifested or not is a matter of 
whether the right constraints exist to prevent simpler net- 
works from being manifested instead. 

In this respect we are reminded of Terrence Deacon’s 
(2011) comments about constraints in relation to the origins 
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of life. Our systems do not yet go as far as Deacon’s ideas, 
since the constraints are imposed from outside rather than 
being generated by the system itself, but nevertheless it is 
an interesting demonstration of the idea that constraints can 
lead to complexity. 

Many authors in the origins of life have worried about 
the problem of “side-reactions” that can prevent autocataly- 
sis from occurring (e.g. Szathmary, 2000; King, 1982; Virgo 
et al., 2012). Our results suggest that under the right ener- 
getic conditions, such issues might not arise. Our reaction 
networks contain many possible reactions besides the ones 
that eventually form the autocatalytic cycles, yet these do 
not seem to disrupt the autocatalysis to any meaningful ex- 
tent. The reason is that any molecules produced by side reac- 
tions eventually end up participating in autocatalytic cycles 
of their own. 

A closely related issue in the origins of life is the combi- 
natorial explosion that can arise from several small molecu- 
lar components combining in different ways. Our model is 
incomplete in regards to this issue — we have only one type 
of monomer, and they combine only linearly — but never- 
theless our results suggest that the combinatorial explosion 
might not be as serious an issue as it might at first seem. 
One can imagine a class of molecules that can grow in mul- 
tiple ways, leading to a combinatorial explosion, but which 
can also undergo reactions that decompose them into smaller 
molecules. With such a chemistry, at low concentrations one 
should still expect exponential growth through the mecha- 
nism that arises in the first of our models. We therefore sug- 
gest that the future of origins of life models might be not in 
“taming the combinatorial explosion” (Schuster, 2000) but 
in embracing it. If every molecule forms part of an auto- 
catalytic cycle then the combinatorial explosion represents 
an efficient way to explore the space of possible replicators, 
and it may be that it was through such a process that the first 
high-fidelity replicators arose. 

This research represents a step towards understanding 
what properties a chemical reaction network must have in 
order for complex, life-like dynamics to emerge. There is 
still a lot of work to do to understand the effects of network 
topology and energetics on the emergence of complex dy- 
namics, but the results in this paper represent a substantial 
step in the right direction. 
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Abstract 

We want to implement a variety of computer programs capa- 
ble of generating unbounded novelty via emergent evolution. 
We also want a principled, structured way of analysing our 
novelty-generation programs and improving them over time. 

We have developed a definition of embodiment in terms of 
a conceptual framework of hierarchical phenomena, mecha- 
nisms, and worlds , for use in analysing and building novelty- 
generation programs. We present these concepts and demon- 
strate them on two existing artificial chemistry systems: 
Stringmol and GraphMol. Our two demonstration systems 
behave in very different ways. We describe these differences, 
explaining why they arise in terms of our framework. The 
systems better able to generate novelty have more embodied 
implementations. 

Keywords: autopoiesis, emergence, embodiment, evolution- 
ary algorithms, bio-inspired algorithms, artificial chemistry 

Introduction 

One of the aims of Artificial Life is the construction of com- 
putational artefacts that behave like the living organisms we 
observe in nature. Rather than creating computational ver- 
sions of specific living organisms, we aim to capture the 
general properties displayed by living organisms (and not 
displayed by current computers), and replicate these within 
computational substrates. The most striking difference be- 
tween the living world and the computational world is the 
creative process of biological evolution. The living world 
creates novel organisms that solve life’s problems in new 
and interesting ways. Replicating this novelty-generation 
process within a computer program is one of the ultimate 
goals of Artificial Life. 

Here we talk about computer programs generating novelty 
through emergent evolution. We use the concepts of em- 
bodiment within virtual worlds and emergent properties of 
computer programs. We present a new definition of virtual 
embodiment , and a language to talk about different novelty 
generation systems, in terms of emergent phenomena , their 
underlying mechanisms , and the world within which they 
are embodied. We end by applying these to two existing 


example novelty-generation systems, Stringmol and Graph- 
Mol, to demonstrate the different emergent consequences of 
alternative embodiments of the same mechanisms. 

Computational novelty generation 

Can computers perform tasks that have not been pro- 
grammed into them? Can they invent their own, novel, 
behaviours, overriding their original programming and per- 
forming tasks of their own devising? A famous quote by 
Ada Lovelace cautions: “The Analytical Engine has no pre- 
tensions whatever to originate any thing. It can do whatever 
we know how to order it to perform.” (Lovelace, 1843) [ital- 
ics in original] . 

Evolutionary computation is attempting to do what 
Lovelace stated as impossible. It explicitly tries to develop 
computer programs that can originate their own solutions, 
and use them to solve problems that we do not know how 
to solve. Why would we imagine it could be possible to 
develop such programs? Because such a process already ex- 
ists: biological evolution. 

The evolution of life has produced a staggering variety of 
forms. Darwin encapsulated the idea of biological evolu- 
tion producing novel things that are different from those it 
started with: “. . . from so simple a beginning endless forms 
most beautiful and most wonderful have been, and are being, 
evolved.” (Darwin, 1859, p.429). 

We can construct a computer simulation of biological evo- 
lution, by programming our computer to perform the rules 
laid out in Darwin’s seminal work. We might then expect 
this computer program to display endless forms most beau- 
tiful and most wonderful , as does biological evolution. It is 
possible to write such a computer program in principle , but 
the practice of actually implementing it is very difficult. 

We have Lovelace’s dictum that computer programs can 
do only what we know how to order them to do. Then how 
might a computer program produce novel things that we did 
not explicitly program into it? The answer is complex sys- 
tems. 

Complex systems have simple rules but complicated be- 
haviours that cannot be predicted without observing the sys- 
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tem. There are some computer programs that are very easy 
to code, but that have behaviour impossible to predict with- 
out running the program. We know how to do the compu- 
tation, but we cannot know the result without running the 
computation explicitly. Thus we can order our computer 
programs to perform tasks that we do not know (and can- 
not know) the outcomes of beforehand. 

Biological evolution is a complex system. We can know 
the simple rules by which biological evolution operates on 
a day-to-day basis, but this knowledge does not allow us to 
predict the endless forms that will be produced far into the 
future. The challenge for evolutionary computation is work- 
ing out which simple rules to order our computer programs 
to perform, so that we can observe them generating endless 
virtual forms. Mere enumeration of such programs is clearly 
insufficient: it would result in a useless Library of (Evolu- 
tionary) Babel. 

Emergent evolution 

Traditional evolutionary algorithms such as Genetic Algo- 
rithms (Holland, 1992; Goldberg, 1989) and Genetic Pro- 
gramming (Cramer, 1985; Koza, 1992) involve representing 
an engineering problem as a point in a pre-defined multi- 
dimensional space, and then searching this space using ana- 
logues of biological mutation, crossover and selection. Each 
candidate solution to the problem (organism) is assessed for 
its fitness, by testing how well it solves the engineering prob- 
lem. The fittest organisms survive to reproduce with varia- 
tion, producing the next generation of organisms. 

These algorithms are computational models of biological 
evolution, and in some cases they have produced interest- 
ing solutions to engineering problems that humans would 
not have designed. But they have a problem: they do not 
produce Dawins’s endless forms in their search through the 
static pre-defined space. In current evolutionary algorithms, 
there is a clear distinction between the organisms being 
evolved and the algorithm evolving them. The algorithm is a 
fixed computer program, and the organisms are the changing 
solutions to an engineering problem. 

A more biological perspective sees the ‘algorithm’ of bio- 
logical evolution intertwined with the organisms it is evolv- 
ing. Algorithm and organisms co-evolve and co-create each 
other (Kauffman, 2000). As well as the organisms chang- 
ing (evolution), the ‘evolutionary algorithm’ changes (meta- 
evolution), changing the very way in which the organisms 
evolve. The evolution of new organisms leads to the evolu- 
tion of new ways of evolving new organisms. These are the 
kinds of dynamics we seek for novelty-generation. 

Biological domain 

There is no biological analogue of computer programs that 
directly ‘implement evolution’. Biological evolution is an 
emergent property of a system of interacting parts (organ- 
isms in an environment). When evolution changes individ- 



Figure 1: Organisms create evolution: evolution is an emer- 
gent property of a system of organisms, so evolution acting 
on those organisms can itself be changed. 

ual parts of the system, it changes the system as a whole. 
This in turn changes the emergent properties of the system, 
one of which is biological evolution (figure 1). When viewed 
as an emergent property, it is difficult to see how biologi- 
cal evolution can change the organisms of a system and not 
change its own ‘algorithm’. 

The different parts comprising biology (organisms, repro- 
duction, death, etc.) are not separate, isolated units, akin to 
functions in a computer program. They are all ‘implemented 
in’ the same language: that of chemistry. When evolution 
selects biological organisms, it is selecting collections of 
chemicals. The whole of biology emerges from these chem- 
icals, so selection has the power to change what types of 
biology are seen (for example, creating new niches for new 
organisms, or sending species extinct). Evolution emerges 
from biology, so selection also has the power to change what 
types of evolution are seen. It is this closure of the loop that 
gives biological evolution the power of meta-evolution: im- 
plementing the processes that lead to evolution in the same 
language as the organisms that are being evolved. 

Computational platform 

The idea of evolving an evolutionary algorithm can encom- 
pass many different computational models. But, to date, no- 
one has produced a landmark example of a successful model 
of computational meta-tv olution. 

Our biological domain model above specifies a sub- space 
of possible computational models. Rather than thinking 
about the general task of evolving an evolutionary algorithm, 
we focus on the more specific task of making evolution an 
emergent property of virtual organisms interacting in a vir- 
tual world. We require a virtual world in which we can: 

1 . Implement virtual organisms capable of solving an appli- 
cation problem (which might be just survival). 

2. Implement the components of evolution: reproduction of 
the organisms, competition for resources, and death. 

3. Encode the above features within the genomes of the 
virtual organisms themselves, so that these too can be 
evolved. 
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4. Do all this in an evolvable way, so that evolution will be 
able to move through the space of organisms and evolu- 
tionary algorithms. 

Classic ALife systems tend to implement features 1 and 
2 (evolution), but in a non-evolvable manner, so preclud- 
ing 3 and 4 (meta-evolution). Here we describe some con- 
cepts useful for designing virtual worlds that support meta- 
evolution, and then present two different but related algo- 
rithms that start to explore the space of these virtual worlds. 

The idea underlying emergent evolution is: By implement- 
ing evolution as a process in terms of a suitable (evolvable) 
lower-level world , we gain a benefit: meta- evolution. We 
build on the ALife view of autopoiesis , and the computer 
science view of embodiment. 

Autopoiesis 

Autopoiesis is Maturana and Varela’s theory of life- 
forms (either physical or virtual) being embodied within 
worlds (Maturana and Varela, 1980; Varela, 1991). Con- 
cepts from autopoiesis help with the problem of how to de- 
sign virtual worlds. 

In our virtual worlds we do not have the vast resources of 
the natural world, so we ask: what are the features of the 
natural world that make it amenable to emergent evolution? 
And: how can we replicate analogous features within com- 
puter programs? Autopoiesis goes a way towards answering 
the first of these questions, and provides a framework for 
exploring the second. Varela says that: 

‘Autopoiesis is [an interplay] between the local com- 
ponent levels and the global whole, linked together in 
reciprocal relation through the requirement of consti- 
tution of an entity that self- separates from its back- 
ground.” (Varela, 1991, p.84) 

So our virtual organisms must be an emergent property: not 
implemented as basic units in the world, but composed of 
the world’s basic units interacting to define an organism as a 
self-sustaining property of the world. 

Varela talks about the low-level components of the world, 
and the “surplus of signification” these components take on 
in the context of an organism: 

“There is no food significance in sucrose except when 
a bacterium swims upgradient and its metabolism uses 
the molecule in a way that allows its identity to con- 
tinue. This surplus is obviously not indifferent to the 
regularities and texture (i.e., the “laws”) that operate in 
the environment, that sucrose can create a gradient and 
traverse a cell membrane and so on. On the contrary, 
the system’s world is built on these regularities, which 
is what assures it can maintain its coupling at all times.” 
(Varela, 1991, p.86) 

So our virtual world must contain sufficient structure for the 
organisms to use and exploit, and endow with a surplus of 


signification. We call this richness : a property of our virtual 
world is rich if it can vary in different ways, and organisms 
can control this variation, making use of it in different ways 
to sustain themselves. 

If a world is rich enough, then organisms can choose how 
to construct a living out of it. There is no “one right way” 
of making a living in a rich world: there are multiple alter- 
natives that organisms construct. For different types of or- 
ganism to coexist, not only there is enough resource to share 
between them, also they are able to use the same resources 
in different ways and for different purposes. A rich world is 
one that allows these different purposes and different organ- 
isms to co-construct each other. 

Embodiment 

Quick was the first to apply the ideas of embodiment to 
worlds other than the physical world (Quick et al., 2000; 
Stepney, 2007). We are talking about creating a virtual world 
within a computer program, and embodying virtual organ- 
isms within this virtual world. The benefits gained by these 
organisms from their embodiment are with respect to the vir- 
tual world, not the physical world. Quick defines embodi- 
ment without reference to the physical world, by expressing 
the process of embodiment in terms of two dynamical sys- 
tems mutually perturbing each other. This gives us a set of 
requirements for systems and worlds where embodiment can 
happen without recourse to the physical world. This allows 
us to define virtual worlds in which we can implement a sys- 
tem and environment, and perturbations between the two, to 
obtain virtual embodiment. However, it describes a system 
being modified by its environment, rather than a system be- 
ing constructed from its environment. 

Varela’s take on of embodiment focuses explicitly on (au- 
topoietic) systems constructing themselves from their envi- 
ronment: 

“. . . the living system must distinguish itself from its 
environment, while at the same time maintaining its 
coupling; this linkage cannot be detached since it is 
against this very environment from which the organism 
arises, comes forth.” (Varela, 1991, p. 85) 

This provides a useful conceptual framework, however, 
Varela focuses specifically on one organism maintaining it- 
self but not evolving. 

We use the ideas of Maturana & Varela and of Quick, but 
cast them in a form useful for describing and designing em- 
bodied systems, systems made from the same kind of stuff 
as their environment, that can consequently evolve. 

Phenomena, mechanisms, worlds 

We present our own definition of embodiment, that we 
find a useful tool for (1) analysing novelty-generation pro- 
grams and (2) suggesting ways of developing new novelty- 
generation programs. 
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Figure 2: Our definition of embodiment: An abstract phe- 
nomenon (cloud) is a consequence of mechanisms (oval) ex- 
isting in a world (dashed box). Mechanisms are subsets of 
the world, and the phenomenon is an abstract property that 
we can observe of the system. 



Figure 3: Emergent properties, such as evolution, can be 
viewed as phenomena embodied in a world by a collection 
of mechanisms. 

We split embodiment into a phenomenon , some mech- 
anisms and a world , as illustrated in figure 2. The phe- 
nomenon is an abstract concept, such as an individual re- 
producing. A phenomenon is embodied within a world if 
there exist some mechanisms within the world that enable 
the phenomenon to emerge. 

Our definition sees the system implemented as part of the 
environment. There is a single world in which we identify 
sub-system (mechanisms) that we find interesting because 
their behaviour gives rise to an abstract phenomenon of the 
system. We say that the abstract phenomenon is embodied 
within the world, via the mechanisms. If the world contains 
some rich dynamics that are not part of the mechanisms, then 
they can influence the mechanisms. 

By world , we mean a description of a system , at a par- 
ticular level of abstraction. For example, the world of ecol- 
ogy contains entities such as animals, plants and bacteria, 
and mechanisms such as reproduction, growth and death; 
the world of string theory contains entities such as strings 
and forces, and mechanisms such as splitting and joining of 
strings. 

With our definition we can talk about the same phe- 
nomenon being embodied within the same world, but via 
different mechanisms, or about the same phenomenon be- 



Figure 4: Embodiment is a hierarchical process, with the 
mechanisms on one level being the phenomena on a lower 
level. Identification as phenomenon or mechanism is a mat- 
ter of viewpoint. 

ing embodied within a different world. Defining embodi- 
ment in terms of phenomena, mechanisms and worlds al- 
lows us to consider different types of phenomenon within 
the same framework. For example, figure 3 shows how we 
can consider the emergent property of evolution to be em- 
bodied within the world of ecology via the mechanisms of 
reproduction with variation, death, and competition for re- 
sources. (For a more involved discussion of this definition, 
with examples from biology and artificial life, see (Nellis, 
2012, ch.3).) 

Hierarchical embodiment 

When considering the embodiment of high level concepts 
such as evolution, we can view embodiment as a hierarchi- 
cal process, figure 4. This emphasises that worlds are de- 
scriptions of a system from a particular viewpoint. We can 
think of evolution as the phenomenon of reproduction with 
variation as one of the mechanisms that embodies evolution 
within the biological world. But then we can also consider 
reproduction with variation to be an abstract phenomenon at 
a different level, with genome-copying and cell division as 
some mechanisms by which it is embodied within the bio- 
chemical world. 

The mechanisms of one level are the (emergent) phenom- 
ena of the level below. Each time we move down a level 
of embodiment, the world becomes more detailed. For any 
given phenomenon, there is no one world in which it is em- 
bodied: there are multiple worlds, at different levels of de- 
tail. In terms of the physical world, going down through dif- 
ferent levels of embodiment gives more information about 
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Figure 5: An ideal embodied algorithm has only one imple- 
mented world (rectangles), from which an interesting collec- 
tion of mechanisms (ovals) and phenomena (clouds) emerge 


how biological/chemical/physical processes happen. 

Design vv. observation 

When observing an embodied system, this hierarchical view 
of embodiment shows different levels at which knowledge 
can be constructed about a system. Different observers, fo- 
cussing on different levels, will pull out different phenom- 
ena, mechanisms and worlds from the same system. 

Conversely, when designing embodied systems as com- 
puter programs, we build these hierarchical worlds our- 
selves. In the biology, all the different biological mecha- 
nisms are embodied within the same world: that of chem- 
istry and physics. This allows different biological mecha- 
nisms to interact with each other, creating a rich environ- 
ment in which evolution happens. But with computer pro- 
grams, this is often not the case: when designing computer 
algorithms, it is considered good practice to split the prob- 
lem up into separate worlds that do not interact except via 
tightly-controlled channels. This is appropriate for tradi- 
tional computer algorithms, where the sub-programs must 
be predictable, modular and composable. But for our re- 
quirements of novelty, connectedness and embodiment, a 
different approach is preferable. 

For embodied computer programs, we say that two mech- 
anisms exist in the same world if they can directly interact 
with each other and affect each other’s behaviour. For ex- 
ample, in traditional genetic algorithms, the fitness function 
and mutation function have no direct effect on each other’s 
behaviour, so they operate in two different worlds. But the 
fitness function can affect the selection function (to some 
extent), so they operate in the same world. 

An ideal embodied algorithm would have only one world 
at each level, within which all the mechanisms are able to 
interact with each other, producing the phenomena of the 
level above (figure 5). But no system is ideal, and actual im- 
plementations of embodied algorithms have multiple worlds 
embodying different phenomena at different levels. We can 
build up a diagram of any embodied algorithm, showing how 


Algorithm 1 Decomposing the string copy operation, as a 
prerequisite to embodying it 
result string _A := string _B 

i := Start(string_B) 

while i not at-end(string_B) do 

string_A(i) := char-copy(string_B(i)) 
i := next(i) 


many worlds its mechanisms are embodied in, and how they 
connect. (Two examples of these diagrams are shown later, 
figures 6 and 7.) 

From a design perspective, the important point is to em- 
body the particular phenomena under investigation within a 
richly-interacting set of mechanisms. The richer the inter- 
actions between the mechanisms, the more the mechanisms 
are able to change, and the more novelty-generation can be 
observed in the phenomenon. 

Example: String copying 

Species rely for their survival on individual organisms re- 
producing. This relies on organisms being able to copy a 
template : a string of symbols encoding the genome of the 
organism. As a starting point for investigating embodied 
evolution, we focus on template replication as one of the 
prerequisites of reproduction. All known life-forms repro- 
duce by template replication, and no-one has yet come up 
with a feasible alternative for reproducing complex, evolv- 
ing organisms. 

A template is a string (or graph) of symbols from a small 
alphabet. For example, DNA sequences can be thought of 
as strings over the alphabet {A, C, G, T}. Computers are 
good at copying strings, and it is trivial to write a computer 
program to do so. But we do not want a crisp copying pro- 
gram that works perfectly every time and cannot change its 
behaviour. We want to embody the copying program, imple- 
menting it as a phenomenon resulting from the interaction of 
multiple mechanisms in a world. This will allow the copied 
strings to vary and evolve, and will also allow the copying 
process to vary and evolve. 

Embodying string copying 

We wish to embody the phenomenon of string copying in 
a set of mechanisms, such that their implementation makes 
the phenomenon emerge. 

To design this as an embodied copying program, we think 
about the process of copying a string, rather than the result of 
the copy. Algorithm 1 is one way to decompose this process 
into parts, each involving a particular function: Start, at- 
end, char-copy, and next. Each of these four functions can 
be either crisp or embodied. If all four are crisp, then the 
overall copying process is crisp, and exact copies are always 
produced. 
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copying a string 



Figure 6: The mechanisms and worlds used by Stringmol to embody the phenomenon of copying a string. 


We can embody the copying process in different ways, 
and to different degrees, by implementing virtual worlds 
where different combinations of these functions are embod- 
ied in different ways. We do not need to embody all four 
of the functions within the same world: we can implement 
some as crisp functions, we can embody some in simple 
ways, and we can embody some in complicated ways. Each 
of the combinations leads to different systems with different 
degrees of embodiment and novelty generation. 

GraphMol and Stringmol are two different implementa- 
tions of this embodied computational model of novelty gen- 
eration. Stringmol is introduced in (Hickinbotham et al., 
2010a, 2011), and described in detail in (Hickinbotham 
et al., 2010b). GraphMol is introduced in (Nellis and Step- 
ney, 2011), and described in detail in (Nellis, 2012). String- 
mol and GraphMol both represent organisms as strings of 
computer code that react with each other to produce new 
strings. One of the things these strings can do is copy each 
other, by executing an appropriate sequence of instructions 
from their language. 

Stringmol 

Stringmol has been used to implement an embodied copy 
operation. In terms of algorithm 1, it has embodied Start 
and at-end functions, a stochastic char-copy function, and 
a crisp next function. 

Stringmol’ s embodied copying process has been shown 
to produce interesting emergent behaviour (Hickinbotham 
et al., 2010a). The copying phenomenon is embodied in 
a replicase string that copies other instances of itself that 
it finds in the world. Stochastic char-copy errors pro- 


duce slightly different versions of the replicase molecule 
that embody the replicase process; the altered replicase func- 
tionality potentially then generates very different molecules 
(species). One sequence of changes observed in Stringmol, 
described in detail in (Hickinbotham et al., 2010a), led to the 
system developing two different types of novel behaviour: 

The only type of mutation programmed into Stringmol 
is a stochastic char-copy function, that can make single- 
character substitutions. Because of its embodiment, the 
copying phenomenon was able to evolve a different type of 
mutation: a macro-mutation that removes the first few char- 
acters. This is meta-evolution: the evolution of one of the 
mechanisms of evolution (the mutation function). And this 
meta-evolution happened because of embodiment: the em- 
bodied Start and at-end functions could be exploited by the 
system in a novel way. 

The copying mechanism initially programmed into 
Stringmol is one chemical copying another instance of it- 
self: 

i + + i + i (1) 

By using the evolved macro mutation, along with other de- 
tails of Stringmol’ s embodiment, the system produced a 
copying mechanism where two different strings that can no 
longer self-copy nevertheless self- sustain by copying each 
other (a hypercycle): 

A + B A + B + A (2) 

B + A^ A + B + B (3) 

Figure 6 shows the embodiment structure of Stringmol. 
Embodiment allows the intermediate stages of the copying 
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copying a string 



Figure 7: The mechanisms and worlds used by GraphMol to embody the phenomenon of copying a string. 


process to be exploited and changed. This shows the po- 
tential power of embodying the copying process, or more 
generally, any process. 

GraphMol 

Graphmol is another related implementation of an embod- 
ied copy operation. In terms of algorithm 1, it has embod- 
ied start, at-end and next functions, and a crisp char-copy 
function. 

Because of its embodied next function and crisp char- 
copy function, GraphMol’s copy operation produces no 
single-character substitutions. Instead, all of its variation 
comes from the next function advancing down the string too 
quickly (causing small deletions in the copied string) or too 
slowly (causing small insertions in the copied string). There 
is a further combination of these two effects, where large in- 
sertions can occur. For more details of these mechanisms, 
see (Nellis, 2012, ch.6). 

GraphMol uses a replicase similar to Stringmol, that self- 
sustains by copying other instances of itself. But Graph- 
Mol’s population dynamics are very different from String- 
mol’s. In Stringmol, there is a single dominant species com- 
posed of identical copies of the same individual. Mutant in- 
dividuals are created by the copying process; these mutants 
either die out very quickly or displace the incumbent species 
in the world (with the exception of the pairwise copying ex- 
ample above). In GraphMol, we see the initial replicase di- 
versifying into a quasispecies of closely-related mutants that 
all copy each other. Each individual member of the quasis- 
pecies exists in very small numbers, and the composition of 


the quasispecies changes continually over time, but the num- 
ber of individuals making up the quasispecies stays constant 
(with stochastic fluctuations). This stable quasispecies lives 
for a time, before being killed by an unstable quasispecies 
of parasite mutants. 

Comparisons via embodiment 

Figures 6 and 7 show the embodiment structure of Stringmol 
and GraphMol in terms of our framework. These figures 
highlight that the novelty-generation capabilities of a system 
stem from the system’s embodiment, which is a hierarchical 
nesting of different worlds. Different embodiments of the 
same phenomenon lead to different hierarchies of worlds. 

Stringmol’ s novelty-generation comes mostly from its 
embodied Start and at-end functions. Individuals are em- 
bodied in the Stringmol world as strings, interacting with 
each other via a ‘soft’ binding process. GraphMol’s novelty- 
generation comes mostly from its embodied next function. 
Individuals are embodied in the GraphMol world as graphs 
that bind and run programs based on graph distances. This is 
a computational version of how biological machines operate 
on each other. 

In both cases, we are in the domain of artificial 
chemistries. The domain informs the computational model, 
which defines the different worlds that need to be imple- 
mented to produce a running computer program. (The 
worlds are the enclosing rectangles in figures 6 and 7.) The 
influence of the domain, reflected in these worlds, filters up 
through the layers of embodiment. The choices made when 
designing the domain manifest as the novelty-generation 
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that we observe in the phenomenon of interest (the cloud 
at the top of the embodiment hierarchy). 

Different properties of novelty-generation systems can be 
seen in the trees representing their embodiment hierarchies: 

1. In parts of the embodiment hierarchy that are more 
embodied (have deeper trees), we see greater novelty- 
generation displayed in the running system (Stringmol’s 
Start and at-end function; GraphMol’s next function). 

2. In parts that are less embodied, we do not see these as- 
pects of the system playing key roles in the system’s 
examples of novelty-generation (Stringmol’s char-copy 
and next functions; GraphMol’s char-copy function). 

3. In parts that are of mixed depth, we see some influence 
on novelty-generation, but not as much as that shown by 
the more embodied parts (GraphMol’s Start and at-end 
functions are embodied, but are not as influential as its 
next function). 

Conclusions 

We have described our computational model of novelty- 
generation, which involves implementing a model of evo- 
lution as an emergent property of virtual organisms living 
and interacting in a virtual world. 

A key property of these virtual systems is embodiment: 
being able to embody phenomena of interest within a rich 
virtual world. We have given our definition of embodiment 
in terms of phenomena, mechanisms, and worlds. We have 
used our definition to give a description of Stringmol and 
GraphMol, each designed for computational novelty gener- 
ation. Because of their different embodiments, Stringmol 
and GraphMol operate in different ways and produce dif- 
ferent results. Stringmol exhibits macro-mutation and two- 
chemical copying; GraphMol exhibits two types of quasis- 
pecies, cooperative and parasitic. These two systems use 
the same domain (emergent evolution) and metamodel (ma- 
chines copying strings), but different computational models. 

Our definition of embodiment in terms of hierarchical 
phenomena, mechanisms and worlds allows us to do two 
different things. Firstly, given a metamodel (an abstraction 
of a domain of interest), it allows us to produce a space of 
different computational models that we can choose between. 
Secondly, given a computational model (design for a com- 
puter program), it allows us to characterise and diagram the 
model, allowing it to be easily compared with other models. 

Building embodiment into our computational models al- 
lows us to start tackling the huge challenge of computational 
novelty generation. The descriptions of two example sys- 
tems, Stringmol and GraphMol, provide an initial look into 
this space and a starting point to build on. The idea of em- 
bodiment in terms of phenomena, mechanisms, and worlds 
provides a conceptual framework for navigating this space. 
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Abstract 

We introduce a spatial model of autopoiesis that demon- 
strates boundary-metabolism co-construction, disintegration 
following harsh perturbations, and self-repair in response to 
lighter perturbations. The system’s continued maintenance is 
equated with robustness and quantitatively investigated. This 
investigation highlights several important operational depen- 
dencies for robustness including spatiality, identity, stability, 
and appropriate specification of perturbations in the types of 
environments to which an entity must be robust. 

Introduction 

Autopoiesis is a proposed formal property of living systems, 
defined as “a network of processes of production (synthe- 
sis and destruction) of components, such that these compo- 
nents: 1) continuously regenerate and realize the network 
of processes that produces them, and 2) constitute the sys- 
tem as a distinguishable unity in the domain in which they 
exist” (Weber and Varela, 2002). This provides a unique 
characterization of life, which shifts the focus from the ma- 
terial properties of living systems to their systemic organiza- 
tion. Living systems retain an autopoietic organization de- 
spite material and energetic exchange with the environment, 
but with death this organization is lost and the system dis- 
integrates into its respective components. A key attribute of 
such autopoietic systems is their robustness, or their ability 
to maintain their organization and repair their structure fol- 
lowing environmental perturbations. 

Elaborations on this concept in the field of enaction have 
argued that behaviors instantiated by autopoietic systems, 
which help sustain the basic organization, are equivalent to 
the processes of cognition. This leads to a radical reconcep- 
tualization of cognition, claiming that the inherent precari- 
ousness of autopoietic systems provides an intrinsic source 
of normativity (Weber and Varela, 2002) and an autopoietic 
system’s ability to evade its impending disintegration is the 
foundation for adaptivity (Di Paolo, 2005). 

However, the original criteria of autopoiesis are highly 
abstract, and their consequences cannot be verified until we 
understand the more basic premises. Minimal computational 


models have been used to ground the study of autopoiesis by 
observing the emergence of self-constructing systems out of 
a simulated environment, and to demonstrate the autopoietic 
logic through the analysis of these systems. Several models 
of autopoiesis have been developed over the last 40 years 
(McMullin, 2004). Different modeling approaches highlight 
different aspects of autopoiesis, but all of them share the as- 
sumption that abstractions of molecular interactions are the 
appropriate setting for studying autopoiesis. 

In this paper, we put forth a lattice-based model of con- 
centration dynamics. We demonstrate several properties of 
autopoiesis that arise in this model, including the roles of 
containment and metabolism, the precariousness of these 
systems, and their capacity for self-repair. We then transition 
to a systematic study of the system’s robustness. We propose 
robustness as a fundamental property of successful autopoi- 
etic systems; they survive contact with the world despite 
their vulnerability to disintegration. We implement several 
types of perturbations on the virtual autopoietic systems, and 
through systematic study we observe how the space of pos- 
sible perturbations can lead to these system’s disintegration, 
robust self-repair, or transformation to new configurations. 

Computational Autopoiesis 

Current models of autopoiesis can be divided into four broad 
classes: the first type accounts for reaction kinetics but not 
spatiality, the second accounts for basic spatiality but not 
boundary construction, the third has an explicitly-defined 
boundary, and the fourth class consists of spatial models 
with distinct constructed boundaries. 

We begin with arguably the most minimal type of model, 
which emphasizes reaction kinetics and ignores the spatial 
dimensions of molecular systems. This is seen in the hyper- 
cycle (Eigen, 1978), autocatalysis (Kauffman, 1986), chem- 
ical organization theory (Dittrich and Di Fenizio, 2007), and 
lambda calculus models (Fontana and Buss, 1994). These 
models implicitly assume homogeneity, such that all reac- 
tants interact equally with all other reactants. Reaction- 
based models are often more interested in the catalytic clo- 
sure of a given chemical organization, which emphasizes 
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how molecular sets can synthesize themselves through the 
reactions of their molecular components. A type of pre- 
cariousness (the capacity to fall apart) and robustness has 
been suggested by (Barandiaran and Egbert, 2014) in a non- 
spatial model composed of ordinary differential equations. 
For this class of models, death is simply a stable attractor 
at which all relevant molecular concentrations are zero, and 
viable spaces are those that have a stable equilibrium at non- 
negative values of the relevant molecular concentrations. 

The second type of autopoietic model incorporates space 
but does not demonstrate the construction and maintenance 
of a boundary. For example, Virgo (2011) argues that spots 
seen in the Gray-Scott reaction diffusion system have the 
property of individuation. Gray-Scott spots are spatial pat- 
terns, seen in a narrow band of system parameter values. 
They demonstrate how spatiality allows stable patterns to 
arise through reactions that occur at different rates within a 
heterogeneous system. However, these spots have no dis- 
tinct spatial boundary, making it difficult to argue that the 
spots define themselves as distinct unities in space, and that 
they are self-regulating with regards to a medium. Similarly, 
gliders in the game of life are members of this second class 
because they construct themselves as spatial entities without 
explicitly different boundary components (Beer, 2004). 

The third type of model includes spatial boundaries that 
have their own unique physics explicitly defined in the 
model (Bourgine and Stewart, 2004). As an example, the 
model presented by Egbert and Di Paolo (2009) has a mem- 
brane that is predefined as a circle of connected springs. 
The sections of this boundary can grow or shrink based on 
the local number of membrane molecules. This demon- 
strates boundary-metabolism co-regulation: the boundary 
contains the require metabolic molecules and keeps them 
from spilling into the environment, and the boundary re- 
quires metabolism because metabolism constructs the mem- 
brane molecules. However, the boundary is not something 
that arises naturally out of the lower-level physics. 

The fourth type consists of spatial models that demon- 
strate constructed membranes. This includes the original 
particle-based model of autopoiesis (Varela et al., 1974), 
which defines a two-dimensional lattice, for which each po- 
sition can be occupied by one particle at a time, or remain 
empty. Three types of molecules are included: substrates, 
catalysts, and links (membrane molecules). Through these 
molecules’ reactions, a spatial boundary arises and contains 
the internal metabolism that continues to construct it. Simi- 
lar models have demonstrated growth, change of shape, os- 
cillation, and self-reproduction (Zeleny, 1977), the forma- 
tion of flexible membranes, and movement (Breyer et al., 
1998). The fourth class of models has been extended by 
modeling particle interactions in a continuous space, and by 
taking a macroscopic perspective on concentration dynamics 
rather than modeling the movement of individual molecules 
(Ono, 2001). The model presented in this paper falls into 


this class of models. 

There are many lessons we can learn from these past ef- 
forts to model autopoiesis. In this paper, we emphasize that, 
for a model to address how an autopoietic organization can 
distinguish itself from an environment, none of the proper- 
ties on which that distinction is based should be hardcoded 
into the model. We suggest that most models of autopoiesis 
to date have various shortcomings with regards to this re- 
quirement. The first type of model, which focuses on sto- 
ichiometric relations but ignores spatiality, implicitly hard- 
codes the distinction between system and environment. The 
second type of model does not account for a spatial bound- 
ary, and so the spatial patterns being studied cannot regulate 
their own boundary conditions and therefore do not make 
themselves distinct. The third type of model hardcodes the 
membrane’s properties into the model, and so it does not 
arise naturally from the underlying physics. The fourth type 
of model, if implemented carefully, is the only class that has 
the potential to demonstrate both catalytic closure and main- 
tenance of an emergent boundary. In addition to careful im- 
plementation that avoids hardcoding desired organizational 
properties, resulting models should be systematically inves- 
tigated to enhance our theoretical understanding of their un- 
derlying processes. Most of the described models were pro- 
vided purely as proofs of concept for the autopoietic logic, 
and were not examined further. 

Anisotropic Spatial Model 

We consider a minimal autocatalytic model consisting of 
three parts: 1) a set of molecules M and the corresponding 
set of constructive and destructive reactions, 2) spatial dif- 
fusion dynamics biased by repulsion, and 3) an anisotropic 
repulsion potential. These components are combined in a 
2-dimensional lattice model derived from a previous model 
investigated by Ono (2001). We have simplified the reaction 
kinetics, moved it to a rectangular lattice, and implemented 
continuous orientation fields. In addition, our model is com- 
pletely deterministic. 

For each of the molecular types m G M and at each point 
in space x tJ , the equations of motion take the form of a sys- 
tem of coupled differential equations: 

dmjxX _ + D^Xijjt) + T m (xij,t) (1) 

where R m (xij,t) indicates rate contributions due to 
the mass-action assumptions of our chemical reactions, 
D °m (, Xij , t ) indicates a diffusive term biased by repulsion 
and orientation field 0 , and r m (x^, t) denotes potential ex- 
ternal contributions to the system. Each of these terms will 
be addressed below. 

Autocatalytic stoichiometry. Our model captures the 
concentration dynamics of four distinct molecular types 
M = {A, M, F, W}\ the autocatalyst A, the membrane M, 
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the food F, and water W. Each of these molecular types 
reacts as follows. Autocatalyst A catalyses the replication 
of additional A and consumes F in the process, with a rate 
kAA- Autocatalyst A also catalyzes membrane M from F 
at a rate Both A and M decay at rates kA and kM 

respectively. Water W is an inert substance. These reactions 
are summarized by the following stoichiometric equations: 

2 A + F 3A 2 A + F 2 A + M (2) 

with all reverse reaction rates set to 0. Conservation of 
mass can be assumed via the introduction of an inert waste 
product which is instantaneously removed from the system. 
Finally, instead of modeling each individual molecule, we 
course-grain over space and consider positive concentrations 
of molecules. The mass-action assumptions allow us to con- 
vert these stoichiometric relations into dynamical equations: 

R A (xij,t) = k AA F(x i j,t)A(x ij ,t) 2 - k A A(xij,t ) 
R M (xij,t) = k AM F(xij,t)A(xij,t ) 2 - k M M(xij,t) 

R F (xij,t ) = ~{k AA + k AM )F(x ij ,t)A(x ij ,t ) 2 

Rw(xij,t) = 0 (3) 

Unlike the aforementioned Ono (2001) model, the reaction 
rates are all constant. 

Diffusion and repulsion. The above reactions take place 
onaiV x x N y lattice. Each molecular concentration m G M 
follows diffusive dynamics resulting in conserved concen- 
tration flows between the lattice sites: 

Dm(xij,t) = d m ^ m(x a p)g e m (x a p — > x ih t) (4) 
~ m (xij)g e m {xij ->■ x a p,t) 

where d m is the diffusion constant for the ra-th type molec- 
ular concentration, A/A is the Moore neighborhood of each 
lattice site Xij, and g 9 m{ x ij x ap) is the diffusive bias of 
concentration m from site to site x a p. This diffusive bias 
is given as a function of the gradient of a repulsion potential 
PfL between the sites: 


9m(Xij X a p,t ) = 


^F m (xij y x a p,k) 


(5) 


where A Pm( x ij -> x a p,t) = P^(xij,t) - P^(x a fi,t) is 

the gradient of the repulsion potential P ^ in the direction of 
x a p. Finally, the repulsion potential P^ (x ^ , t) for molecu- 
lar concentration type m at lattice site x^ takes the form: 


Pm( x ij)t) — ^ g( x ij i tyf m/i ( X cx.f3 1 x ij ) (6) 

veM 



Figure 1: Anisotropic repulsive interaction ellipse. The el- 
lipse is centered at lattice site with the major axis orien- 
tated at angle 6^ with respect to the horizontal. Each of the 8 
lattice sites in the Moore neighborhood A fij of x^ (orange) 
is subject to an interaction proportional to the normalized 
area of the corresponding 7r/4 octant of the ellipse (blues). 
Darker shades of blue signify stronger repulsion. 


which has contributions from all /i-th type concentrations in 
the inclusive Moore neighborhood A/A of . Within this 
framework, the specific interactions between concentration 
types m and g are determined by the interaction strength 
fmiA( x afh x ij)- In general, these interactions can have dif- 
ferent values depending on the relative location within the 
neighborhood (including self interactions). In the next sec- 
tion, we will explain how those interactions involving M are 
dependent on the orientation field 0. 

Anisotropic membrane potentials. With isotropic inter- 
action potentials, the membrane molecules behave like oil 
in water, forming large symmetric clumps without any con- 
tainment properties, thus we turn to anisotropic interaction 
potentials to generate a boundary layer. Motivated by the 
dynamics of lipid sheets that form in water, we focus on 
an important property of boundaries; they are lower dimen- 
sional surfaces embedded in a higher-dimensional space. 
A natural consequence of this embedding is the introduc- 
tion of an orientation field that describes the local orien- 
tation O(xijA) £ [0, 7r) of the membrane concentration at 
each lattice site x^. This specifies the orientation of the 
major axis for an elliptical repulsion potential between the 
membrane concentration M and any other /i-th type con- 
centration as shown in Figure 1. The interaction strength 
fM^(x a ,i3,Xij) = fM,n{x a0 )C e (x a ,p - xA in each of the 
8 neighboring cells x a p £ Mij is calculated as the normal- 
ized area C e (x a ^ —xij ) of the directionally appropriate 7 t/ 4 
octant of the ellipse, with the —i r/8 to 7 t/ 8 octant directed 
towards the central right neighbor Xi+ij. The lengths of the 
major and minor axes of this ellipse are given by r™ J0r and 

r nnn°r reS p ec tiyely. 

Further mimicking the behavior of lipid sheets, the ori- 
entation of membrane concentrations 6(xij,t) at lattice site 
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Xij aligns with their neighbors with a force proportional to 
the concentration of membrane M(x a p,t) in the neighbor- 
ing cell x a p. Thus, the local orientation has the following 
dynamics: 

dQ{xij,t) _ ^ ^ M{x a p,t)i){e{x a p,t)-6(xij,t)) 

X cxf3 ij 

(7) 

where 'ip(x) = sin(2x) was chosen so as to stabilize aligned 
orientations and destabilize anti-aligned ones in a smooth 
manner. 

Full model. The full model consists of four differential 
equations in the form of equation (1) (one for each molecu- 
lar concentration type m G M) and one differential equation 
for the orientation in the form of equation (7) for each site 
^ij G N x x N y the lattice. Thus, the model is technically a 
5 N x N y dimensional coupled, nonlinear dynamical system. 
Since many of the phenomena we are interested in occur 
in non-equilibrium, the T m (x^,t) term allows for general 
flows of concentrations in or out of the system. This will be 
particularly useful for modifying the food concentration F 
which plays the role of an energy supply for the chemical 
reactions, but does not participate in repulsive interactions. 
Additionally, we note that while the water concentration W 
is reactively inert, it contributes to repulsive interactions and 
fills what would otherwise be empty space. The spatial dis- 
tributions of the autocatalyst A and membrane M concen- 
trations are of primary interest to the following analysis. 

Model parameters. The general model supports a 
plethora of possible behaviors for the spatial distribution of 
the molecular concentrations. Although a systematic study 
of these parameters was not performed, our parameter se- 
lection was informed by two criteria; repulsion should allow 
membranes to form stable sheets, and the tradeoff between 
diffusion and production rates should support the require- 
ment of containment for ongoing catalysis. The following 
parameter values were used; kAA = 0.09, Izam = 0.1, 
kA = kj\4 0.001, kg = 0.0125, (Ia — = dp = 

dw = 0.29. For the repulsion interactions, we assume all 
interactions are symmetric with respect to molecular type 
0- e - fmn = Km )> and take values: f e AA { \ X <*,P ~ x a\ = 
1) = 0.1875, fh M (\x a , p - Xij\ = 1) = 1.5 * C e (x a iP - 

x ij)’ /m,aOc*,/3 ~ X K = !) ~ f 6 M,w(\ x <x,f) - x ij I = 
1) = 7.0 * C e (x a ^ — Xij), where C°(x a ^ — x ^ ) is the 

orientation-dependent ellipsoidal area with radii r™ Jor = 20 
and r™ nor = 1. All other parameters were set to 0. 

The system we consider unfolds on a N x = N y = 50 
square lattice with toroidal boundary conditions, making a 
total of 12,500 ordinary differential equations. To keep a 
steady supply of food entering the system, the concentra- 
tion of F is driven towards a saturation value of at a 
rate k f via the additional linear term T p {%ij ,t) = kp(sp — 
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Figure 2: Autocatalyst and membrane configurations over a 
period of 40,000 time steps. These illustrate a short tran- 
sient from an initial configuration, followed by a long stable 
configuration SC , and then a transition to a second stable 
configuration. 


F{xij,t)), where we set kp = 0.8 and sp = 0.18. This only 
applied outside of a circle of radius 9 cell units. This area 
of food resupply does not overlap with the self-constructing 
configurations that we will explore, food can only reach the 
central area surrounding these configurations by diffusion. 
No additional interactions with an external source are as- 
sumed, thus = T = Tw(xij,t) = 0. 

Model Behavior 

Initiation and time evolution. Given any initial spatial 
configuration for the molecular concentrations and orienta- 
tion field, the system unfolds deterministically, most often 
towards a uniform state in which A and M concentrations 
have been depleted. To facilitate finding a viable stable con- 
figuration, with non-zero values of A and M, the system was 
initialized in the convenient configuration shown in Figure 2 
at t = 0. This configuration consists of a small circle of 
autocatalyst with a diameter of five lattice cells across and 
a uniform concentration of 0.6. The circle of autocatalyst 
is surrounded by a ring of membrane that is 3 lattice cells 
thick and has a concentration of 0.8. The membrane orienta- 
tion field is initiated as concentric circles around the lattice’s 
center. Food is initiated as a uniform field with a concen- 
tration of 0.18, and water fills the environment to bring the 
summed concentrations of all molecules at each lattice cell 
to a value of 1.0. This cell-like initial configuration, with 
autocatalyst contained by a membrane boundary, facilitates 
the subsequent unfolding towards a viable configuration. No 
systematic study of initial configurations was performed. 

We are primarily interested in the first stable configura- 
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Figure 3: Stable configuration SC, showing the central 
19 x 19 cells of the lattice. SC is composed of autocata- 
lyst (red) and membrane (blue), and is embedded in an en- 
vironment that is refilled with food (green). This food field 
is omitted in all other figures. The membrane’s orientation 
is shown by the yellow lines. Brighter regions designate re- 
duced molecular concentrations. 


tion (shown in greater detail in Figure 3), which arises from 
the initial configuration after a short transient, and then per- 
sists practically unaltered from t = 5000 to t = 27000. This 
timescale is much longer than the timescale of typical cell 
processes and death events, so we treat the structure as sta- 
ble given the processes of interest. The configuration of the 
system at t = 10000 will be resimulated and tested for the 
remainder of this paper. This configuration will be called 
the stable configuration, or SC. In SC, the membrane is thin- 
ner than the initial configuration, and there is an interesting 
bridge formation of membrane cutting across the center of 
the cell and splitting the autocatalyst into two regions. Cells 
with low molecular concentration appear directly to the left 
and the right side of the bridge, this is due to the directional 
repulsion of the anisotropic membrane molecules. 

SC eventually destabilizes due to small changes in con- 
centrations that accumulate over time. The destabilized 
structure goes through a short transient before restabilizing 
at a different configuration. 

Containment and metabolism. Of particular importance 
to models of autopoiesis is the establishment of metabolism- 
boundary co-construction. While the boundary’s depen- 
dence on metabolism is explicitly made through the reac- 
tions in our model, the other direction needs a bit more jus- 
tification. Figure 4 demonstrates the role of containment and 
metabolism by pulling apart the membrane and autocatalyst 
fields of SC. The membrane field is displaced upwards by 25 
lattice cells from its original position and the membrane ori- 
entation is copied. Everything else is kept equal. Whereas 
the stable configuration would have lasted for approximately 
25000 time steps, the displaced configuration is clearly dis- 
integrating after 500 time steps, and the final vestiges of the 
relevant molecules disintegrate around t = 3000. 

These results illustrate the strong symmetrical depen- 



Figure 4: The co-dependent roles of containment and 
metabolism are illustrated by separating membrane from au- 
tocatalyst, and showing the system’s rapid disintegration. 

dence of boundary and metabolism in the processes of co- 
construction. The processes of containment and molecular 
synthesis counter the effects of diffusion and decay. The 
autocatalyst needs to be contained by the membrane in or- 
der to remain at the high concentrations that allow for its 
reactions of production. Without the membrane, autocata- 
lyst diffuses away and quickly decays. This dependence is 
shown in 4; as the autocatalyst diffuses, it begins to con- 
struct membrane (shown as thin blue lines surrounding the 
autocatalyst starting at t = 80), but the rate of construction 
is not sufficient to contain the autocatalyst before its com- 
plete decay. This figure also shows that the boundary needs 
the autocatalyst for its synthesis. The boundary’s shape be- 
gins to change immediately as it thickens where the autocat- 
alyst once was, and begins to decay. Within several hundred 
time steps, only vestiges of the boundary survive and soon 
after they are gone. Only through coupled co-constructive 
processes can either molecular species survive. 

Self-repair and disintegration. Figure 5 illustrates SC’ s 
precariousness and its capacity for self-repair. In the fig- 
ure, two sequences are shown in which a tear perturbation 
was applied to the membrane of SC, with a larger tear in the 
bottom sequence. A tear is a perturbation in which a small 
section of membrane is removed by setting all the concen- 
trations to a value of 0, and randomizing the orientation of 
those lattice cells. At t = 1, we can see the missing mem- 
brane section in both sequences. 

In the top sequence, which has a smaller tear, the mem- 
brane flows back into the removed section and the system 
fully restabilizes by t = 500. The orientation, which is not 
illustrated in the figure, also realigns and allows the mem- 
brane concentration to flow around the boundary. Interest- 
ingly, this event results in a different stable configuration 
than before the perturbation. The cell is elongated on the top 
side where it suffered the perturbation, resembling residual 
outgrowth. 

In the bottom sequence, with the larger tear, the autocata- 
lyst begins to leak out, as shown at t = 15. Membrane also 
flows into the tear, but it is repulsed by the autocatalyst and 
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Figure 5: SC's precariousness and capacity for self-repair 
are illustrated by applying two different- sized tears, pointed 
to with the red arrows. The upper sequence, which sustains 
a smaller tear, is able to repair itself. The lower sequence, 
with the larger tear, ends in disintegration. 

cannot repair the hole. By t = 500, most of the autocata- 
lyst has leaked out, and the membrane is in a distorted form. 
The leaking autocatalyst creates new membrane molecules, 
which self-assemble additional strings in the environment. 
With the containment condition broken, the metabolism can- 
not persist and the boundary decays. Most of the structure 
has been depleted by t = 1000, and soon after the system 
returns to its terminal, uniform state. 

Perturbation Studies 

In the behavioral studies of the previous section, we ob- 
served conditions that allow the membrane and autocata- 
lyst to sustain each other through co-construction, and re- 
pair themselves following tear perturbations. We now shift 
to a more quantitative approach for investigating the limits 
of the system’s viability and its robustness to perturbation. 
Here, robustness is simply defined as the capacity to retain 
configurational stability despite harmful perturbations. We 
study these properties by systematically applying perturba- 
tions and observing which conditions drive the system to 
disintegration, and which allow it to remain viable. 

Quantifying robustness immediately highlights three 
challenges: 1) How to quantify viable stability, 2) How to 
characterize a system perturbation, and 3) How to character- 
ize a system’s response to a perturbation. 

Given that the death state is a stable attractor for which 
the relevant concentrations are depleted, viability exists in 
stable, nonzero configurations of autocatalyst and mem- 
brane. We associate stability with extended periods of time 
in which all of A and M’s time derivatives are near zero. 
Thus, a structural configuration is stable when the sum of 
the temporal derivatives of A and M over the whole system 
satisfies | A(x ih t k )\ < e and J2 Xij \M(x ih t k )\ < e 

for all tk £ [£, t + 5000], and a sufficiently small e = 0.01. 

There are many types of system perturbations that could 


be systematically explored. We classify the space of possi- 
ble perturbations by three main dimensions: type , location , 
and time. Type refers to the five different state variables: 
the molecular types ( A , M, F, and W) and the orientation 
field of the membrane (0). Perturbations can be applied to 
any combination of these variables. Location refers to the 
positions within the lattice at which these molecules are per- 
turbed. Perturbations can be applied to spatially localized 
regions, or to all points throughout the system. Time refers 
to the temporal structure of perturbations throughout a sim- 
ulation. 

Ideally, each class of perturbations will have a few pa- 
rameters which capture the perturbation and allow one to 
explore the system’s robustness as the parameters are var- 
ied. The tear perturbation is an instantaneous, spatially-local 
perturbation, applied to M and 0 and parameterized by the 
spatial extent of the tear. On the other hand, global noise is 
an instantaneous perturbation that modifies every variable in 
the system. The space of possible perturbations is vast. 

Finally, we must characterize a system’s response to a per- 
turbation. Here, we measure how long it takes for a system 
to reach stability following a perturbation. When it stabi- 
lizes, we determine its structural distance from the original 
configuration by taking the summed absolute difference be- 
tween the two configuration’s states. If this sum is near zero, 
then the system has restabilized at the original configuration. 
In contrast, larger values indicate a new configuration has 
been reached. 

Gaussian blur perturbations. The Gaussian blur is a 
global perturbation applied instantaneously to the four 
molecular species (but not the orientation field 6). Gaussian 
blur is a common technique from image processing used to 
make an image blurry or reduce image noise. For our model, 
applying the blurring function is akin to instantaneously 
shaking the system. More shaking leads to more blurring, as 
molecules between local regions are mixed. Mathematically, 
the Gaussian blur is a convolution of the concentration fields 
with a Gaussian function, resulting in a Gaussian- weighted 
spatial average. By increasing the variance (a 2 ) of the Gaus- 
sian function, we can make the blurring increasingly severe. 

Figure 6 shows the time to restabilization following a 
Gaussian blur perturbation as a 2 is systematically varied. 
In all instances the system was initialized to SC. The figure 
shows that the restabilization time varies as the blur becomes 
more severe until, for cr 2 > 4.9, the system becomes too 
scrambled and can no longer recover and instead evolves to 
the stable terminal attractor. 

Figure 6 also illustrates four different stable viable con- 
figurations that are reached following perturbations. Con- 
figuration A, which we observe at small a 2 , is SC. As a 2 
is increased it takes slightly longer to restabilize at A. At 
cr 2 > 3.4 we see a discrete change occur, in which the sys- 
tem takes much longer to stabilize, and when it stabilizes it 
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Figure 6: Gaussian blur perturbation to SC. An example blur 
at a 2 =4 is shown in the inset. As a 2 is increased from 0 
it takes longer to stabilize back to the original configuration. 
At a 2 > 3.4 the blur perturbation drives the system to dif- 
ferent stable configurations ( B , C, and D). A cr 2 > 4.9, 
marked with the dashed red line, leads to the system’s disin- 
tegration. 


is at a new configuration B. This configuration looks sim- 
ilar to A, but has a diameter 2 cells larger. As we increase 
a 2 beyond 4.1, configuration C is reached, and at 4.5 we see 
configuration D. For configurations C and D , we observe 
small membrane structures that have formed external to the 
boundary, there are also internal differences from A and B. 
The external points are stable, and are sustained by a slow 
and constant diffusion of autocatalyst that spreads outside of 
the boundary. In D, we observe a broken symmetry in the 
internal membrane stripes. Presumably there is another sta- 
ble configuration identical to this, but with reversed broken 
symmetry. 

Spatially-localized Gaussian perturbations. Finally, we 
explore two variants of a spatially-localized Gaussian per- 
turbation. These are applied in space by using a translated 
Gaussian function to multiply concentrations of the four 
molecular species ( A , M, F, and W) in the region around a 
given focal point. The function is of the form: 

G{xij) = ae~^- x ^ )2 l^ + 1 ( 8 ) 

where | Xij — Xf | is the distance from the focal point x / and 
the given cell Xij, a G [— 1, oc) is the amplitude of the func- 
tion, and cr 2 is the variance. An a of 0 produces no change 
to the fields because the focal point and the points around 
it are multiplied by 1 . Negative a reduces the field concen- 
tration while positive a increases the concentrations of the 
affected cells surrounding the focal point. 

Figure 7 shows this class of perturbations applied to two 
different focal points of SC. The locations of the focal points 
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Figure 7 : A localized Gaussian perturbation applied to two 
focal points (shown by the green dots on the inset diagrams) 
on the stable configuration SC. Perturbations where the sys- 
tem: (green) restabilized back to SC, (purple) stabilized at 
a different configuration, and (red) resulted in the system’s 
disintegration. Darker shades indicate longer times to resta- 
bilization following perturbation. 


are shown by the green dots on the inset configuration dia- 
grams, and the results are shown in the two perturbation fig- 
ures. In these plots, SC restabilization is shown in green, sta- 
bilization to a different configuration is shown in purple, and 
perturbations that lead to death are shown in red. Time to 
restabilization is shown by the shade, with darker shading in- 
dicates longer time to restabilization. This highlights several 
features. Since a = 0 perturbations have no effect on SC, 
the corresponding light green line indicates zero timesteps to 
regain stability. The shading also highlights that as a bound- 
ary between different configurations is approached, it takes 
increasingly longer to restabilize. 

A qualitative comparison of the two perturbation figures 
reveals that the location of perturbation significantly alters 
the systems response. In Figure 7 A, there is less red overall, 
meaning that fewer perturbations lead to SC's disintegration. 
In fact, we see that the red area from Figure 7B is mostly 
purple in 7 A. For example, perturbations with low a and 
mid-range a lead to disintegration when applied to the focal 
point in 7B, but when applied to the focal point in 7 A, they 
merely drive the system to a different configuration. 

Discussion 

Robustness of boundary-metabolism co-construction is a 
key property of autopoietic systems. Living systems do 
not exist in perfect conditions, and are prone to environ- 
mental perturbation. Because of this, successful autopoi- 
etic systems must be able to repair themselves in order 
to persist. We outlined a minimal spatial model that ex- 
hibits metabolism-boundary co-construction and emergent 
organization. This allowed us to simulate stable, mutually 
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dependent, configurations of autocatalyst and membrane 
molecules, and to test their behavioral properties under en- 
vironmental perturbations. 

Spatiality adds an important dimension to our under- 
standing of autopoiesis. Instead of imposing a sys- 
tem/environment distinction upon our model, an identity 
emerges as a sustained spatial inhomogeneity. Precarious- 
ness then becomes the potential for the network of interac- 
tions to explicitly dissolve. While we can qualitatively ob- 
serve the system spatially disintegrate, we currently lack a 
quantitative measure of precariousness. Therefore, we used 
the uniform system state as an indicator that dissolution has 
occurred, rather than its definition. This contrasts with non- 
spatial models that define disintegration as relevant vari- 
ables equaling zero (Barandiaran and Egbert, 2014), or as 
essential variables leaving explicitly-defined viability limits 
(Ashby, 1952). 

Our quantitative analysis of robustness for boundary- 
metabolism co-construction highlighted several important 
operational dependencies for the concept. A formalization 
of robustness is highly dependent on the definition of per- 
turbation to which the configuration must be robust. Here, 
we laid out a few key dimensions that describe the space 
of spatial-temporal perturbations and showed quantitatively 
distinct descriptions of robustness emerged as different per- 
turbations were considered. Robustness is also dependent on 
the identity criteria used to establish organizational equiva- 
lence. For example, should the configuration with a small 
outgrowth resulting from the small tear perturbation in Fig- 
ure 5 be considered the same organization as the original sta- 
ble configuration SCI How about the equivalence between 
SC and the configurations with differing internal structure 
following the Gaussian blur in Figure 6B? Finally, our quan- 
titative measure for robustness is dependent on the particular 
method for evaluating the stability of steady- state configura- 
tions. The shortcomings of this definition were particularly 
evident when we determined the original stable configura- 
tion SC eventually transforms into a qualitatively different 
stable configuration after a significantly long time. 

One unexplored phenomenon observed in our model is the 
emergence of dynamic behavior. Behaviors can arise from 
heterogeneous environments or from the temporal depen- 
dence of a system’s robustness profile. For example, food 
gradients might result in a form of mobility due to asymet- 
tries in the configuration’s local environment (Egbert and 
Di Paolo, 2009). As a system is exposed to different pertur- 
bations its configuration can be altered, which would change 
its robustness profile and behavioral responses following fu- 
ture perturbations. Extensions of identity and stability that 
allow one to characterize spatial configurations engaging in 
dynamic behaviors are still lacking. Of particular interest 
are configurations that have a disposition for being perturbed 
towards increasingly robust configurations, which might re- 
late to the notion of adaptivity in enaction (Di Paolo, 2005). 


Computational models, like the one presented here, provide 
a vehicle for exploring such concepts. 
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Abstract 

Cellular automata have been useful artificial models for ex- 
ploring how relatively simple rules combined with spatial 
memory can give rise to complex emergent patterns. More- 
over, studying the dynamics of how rules emerge under arti- 
ficial selection for function has recently become a powerful 
tool for understanding how evolution can innovate within its 
genetic rule space. However, conventional cellular automata 
lack the kind of state feedback that is surely present in nat- 
ural evolving systems. Each new generation of a population 
leaves an indelible mark on its environment and thus affects 
the selective pressures that shape future generations of that 
population. To model this phenomenon, we have augmented 
traditional cellular automata with state-dependent feedback. 
Rather than generating automata executions from an initial 
condition and a static rule, we introduce mappings which gen- 
erate iteration rules from the cellular automaton itself. We 
show that these new automata contain disconnected regions 
which locally act like conventional automata, thus encapsu- 
lating multiple functions into one structure. Consequently, 
we have provided a new model for processes like cell differ- 
entiation. Finally, by studying the size of these regions, we 
provide additional evidence that the dynamics of self-refer- 
ence may be critical to understanding the evolution of natural 
language. In particular, the rules of elementary cellular au- 
tomata appear to be distributed in the same way as words in 
the corpus of a natural language. 

Introduction 

Cellular automata (CA) are model complex systems that 
combine spatial memory with relatively simple update rules 
to produce rich dynamic patterns (Wolfram, 2002). In this 
regard, they can be viewed as models for life. “Rules” in 
DNA encode policies that iteratively react to the environ- 
ment by modifying it. Thus, over evolutionary time scales, 
natural selection can explore the nucleic-acid rule space and 
amplify those rules which provide useful functions. With 
this narrative in mind, researchers have used in silico artifi- 
cial selection to explore the CA rule space and amplify rules 
with certain computational abilities (Breukelaar and Back, 
2005; Das et al., 1994; Hordijk, 2013; Mitchell et al., 1994). 
Moreover, there has been much interest in understanding the 
demographic dynamics of these CA rule populations over 


their evolutionary history (Hordijk, 2013; Mitchell et al., 
1994). That is, artificial selection of these evolving CA’s has 
itself become a model for the innovation intrinsic to natural 
selection. 

One major difference between evolving cellular au- 
tomata (EvCA) and evolving natural organisms is the lack 
of feedback in the fitness channel of the former. In EvCA, 
each new generation faces the same selective pressures as 
prior generations. However, with new generations of nat- 
ural organisms, there is feedback between the current de- 
mographics and the selective pressures shaping future de- 
mographics. Goldenfeld and Woese (2011) point out that 
these self-referential dynamics are a unique characteristic of 
life - making life distinctly different from any other phys- 
ical system. Two of us (SIW and PCWD) have proposed 
that self-referential dynamics are one of the hallmarks of 
life, emerging with its origin (Walker and Davies, 2013). 
Where EvCA’s will only innovate in the presence of external 
“abiotic” pressures, natural organisms put pressure on them- 
selves to re-organize even without an external fitness driver. 
Similarly, at everyday and ontogenetic time scales, conven- 
tional CA’s do not easily embed the regulatory mechanisms 
that permeate throughout life. A single genome gives rise to 
a wide variety of differentiated cell phenotypes which, lo- 
cally, appear to follow a consistent set of operational rules 
but globally appear to have no shared program. By model- 
ing feedback explicitly, these phenomena can be explained 
using gene regulatory network (GRN) frameworks (David- 
son, 2010; Schlitt and Brazma, 2007), where the expression 
level of one gene promotes or inhibits the expression level of 
another and thus “latches” cells into different types. Thus, 
by making feedback between state and dynamics explicit in 
CA’s, it may be possible to enrich their ability to model how 
organisms emerge, evolve, develop, and react to both their 
external environment and their internal state. 

Here, we introduce self-referencing cellular-automaton 
framework we call PICARD where PICARD Implements 
CA Rules Differently (PICARD). Like a traditional one-di- 
mensional CA, PICARD executions move from one itera- 
tion to another by some rule. However, whereas traditional 
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CA’s require the rule to be static and externally specified, 
PICARD infers the iteration rule from the current state of 
the CA itself. As we will show, executions from multiple 
static CA’s can be embedded within a single PICARD - a PI- 
CARD can be identical to one static CA from certain initial 
conditions and another static CA from other initial condi- 
tions. Thus, a PICARD can combine the computational abil- 
ities of different CA’s within one entity. Moreover, whereas 
CA’s differ by their rule, PICARD’s differ by their state-to- 
rule mapping. Because there are many more state-to-rule 
mappings than there are CA rules, the PICARD parameter 
space is potentially much richer for later evolutionary inves- 
tigations. 

To some extent, PICARD is a simple attempt to add dy- 
namical feedback that is missing in traditional evolutionary 
cellular automata. However, because iterations are gener- 
ated by rules that are encoded in previous iterations, PI- 
CARD feedback is the kind of self-reference that is thought 
to be a characteristic feature of life (Goldenfeld and Woese, 
2011; Hofstadter, 1979; Kataoka and Kaneko, 2000a, b; 
Walker and Davies, 2013). Our CA approach shares many 
similarities with self-referencing functional-dynamics de- 
veloped by Kataoka and Kaneko to model the evolution of 
rules (Kataoka and Kaneko, 2000a, b). Attempting to avoid 
the biochemical complexities of the evolution of nucleic 
acids, they turn their focus on the evolution of natural lan- 
guage. Furthermore, they draw connections between attrac- 
tors in their coupled-logistic-map landscape and words that 
accumulate in language. Although their framework is very 
different than the automata we study here, we too have re- 
sults that appear to be strongly connected to the evolution of 
natural language. Thus, augmenting cellular automata with 
self-reference widens our ability to model to evolution of 
language in unanticipated ways. 

Cellular Automata with PICARD Mappings 

Although PICARD implements CA rules differently, once 
each rule is defined, a PICARD iteration is identical to an 
iteration of a conventional elementary CA. As shown in 
Fig. 1(a), a traditional elementary CA generates each row 
based on the pattern in the preceding row. The iteration rule 
is a lookup table that maps each triplet of bits in the pre- 
ceding row to a single bit in the following row. Thus, with 
the right initial conditions, some rules can produce intricate 
patterns over many generations, as shown in Fig. 1(b). 

Where PICARD differs from a traditional CA is that no 
static rule is specified. Instead, a map is provided from each 
row to the rule that will operate on it. We are primarily in- 
terested in CA’s with more than eight cells; consequently, 
this mapping is a coarse graining of the system - some 
rules will necessarily correspond to multiple different row 
patterns. With this multiple realizability of rules in mind, 
each PICARD row and rule can be viewed as a microstate- 
macrostate pair. Consequently, in the following, we will use 



(a) Single iteration of rule 182 

Rule 182 



(b) Execution of rule 182 


Figure 1: Traditional cellular automaton. In (a), a single 
iteration of a traditional CA is shown in the top two rows, 
where row 0 is taken as an initial condition on which a static 
CA rule operates to produce row 1. The static CA rule is 
summarized in the eight groups of four cells in the bottom 
of the figure. In each group, the top three cells match adja- 
cent cells in row 0, and the bottom one cell represents the 
cell generated beneath the row-0 cells in row 1 . One such 
grouping in the two rows is outlined in a broken line along 
with the corresponding group from the elementary CA rule 
below it. This CA rule can be equivalently summarized as 
an eight-bit binary string 0b 10110110, a two-digit hexadeci- 
mal 0xB6, or a decimal 182. In (b), an execution of rule 182 
is shown that resembles a Sierpinski triangle. 
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Figure 2: Example aggregation PICARD mappings. The 
CA rule induced by each mapping is shown between rows 0 
and 1, where the triplet above each position represents the 
pattern of bits in row 0 that will result in the boxed bit in 
row 1 . Positions in the rule that result in a changed bit from 
row 0 to row 1 have been highlighted with broken lines; the 
resulting toggled bits in row 1 have also been highlighted. 
Each mapping represents some aggregate property of the 
first row. In (a), the rule represents the total number of l’s 
in row 0, modulo 256. Because there are only 24 cells in 
the row, this PICARD mapping can only induce 25 different 
elementary CA rules. In the case of a row with more than 
255 cells, every elementary rule is possible. In (b), the rule 
represents the density of l’s in row 0 scaled by 255. 


the terms rule and macrostate interchangeably. 

For example, Fig. 2 shows two arbitrary examples of mi- 
cro state-to-rule mappings. Each of these two mappings ex- 
tract an aggregate property of the corresponding row. In 
Fig. 2(a), the focal macrostate is the number of l’s in the 
row. In Fig. 2(b), the focal macrostate is the density of l’s 
in the row. For the analogous case of interacting particles, 
macroscopic aggregates like temperature and pressure are 
not typically viewed as having causal influence on the micro- 
scopic states of the system. That is, macroscopic states and 
microscopic states exist in two different levels of descrip- 
tion. However, if a collection of particles is put into contact 
with a heat bath characterized by only its temperature, the 
macroscopic properties of the gas appear to drive the evo- 
lution of the microscopic system. Likewise, these PICARD 
aggregation mappings are simultaneously descriptive coarse 
grainings as well as prescriptive rules governing the dynam- 
ics of the cells. Goldenfeld and Woese (2011) argue that 
self-reference appears in biological systems but apparently 
not in physical systems because of similar reasoning - bio- 
logical phenomena are emergent and may require self-refer- 
ence for analysis without appealing to underlying interacting 
physical microstates. Self-reference therefore may be inti- 
mately related to framework suggested to characterize emer- 
gence, such as top-down causation (Davies, 2012), and may 
play an important role in the emergence of new organiza- 
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(c) Block transition odd parity 

Figure 3: Example block PICARD mappings. Rules are 
shown just as in Fig. 2. However, the 24 bits in row 0 
have been broken into 8 3 -bit clusters shown with separat- 
ing fences. The eight bits of the rule are then induced from a 
simple 3 -bit predicate from each group to the corresponding 
rule bit. In (a), each bit in the rule is a 1 if and only if the 
corresponding 3 -bit cluster in row 0 has a majority of l’s. In 
(b), the rule bit is set if there are an odd number of l’s in the 
cluster. In (c), the rule bit is set if there are an odd number 
of zero-to-one or one-to-zero transitions in the 3 -bit cluster 
(see Table 1). 

tional levels through major evolutionary transitions (Walker 
et al., 2012). 

Aggregation mappings may have intuitive connections to 
statistical mechanics, but PICARD mappings may be built 
in entirely different ways. The block mappings in Fig. 3 are 
formed by clustering bits of the CA microstate into eight 
groups and matching each group to a predicate function that 
determines the bit in the rule which has the same relative 
position as the 3-bit group. For example, in Fig. 3(a), the 
24 bits of the microstate are broken into eight mutually ex- 
clusive groups of three bits. Each 3 -bit group is replaced 
by a single 1 if it has a majority of l’s and a 0 otherwise. 
In Fig. 3(b), groups are mapped into 1 if they have an odd 
number of l’s. Alternatively, in Fig. 3(c), the actual binary 
identity of the bits in each group is ignored and instead the 
number of transitions is used (see Table 1). That is, from left 
to right within each 3 -bit group, a cell will transition from 
one level to another 0, 1, or 2 times. The corresponding rule 
bit will be a zero unless the 3 -bit group only contains a sin- 
gle transition. This predicate is equivalent to the exclusive 
or (XOR) of the outer two bits in the microstate group. As 
these examples show, PICARD executions starting from the 
same microstate can be very different based on the chosen 
mapping from microstate to rule. 
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Microstate Block 

Number of Transitions 

Rule Bit 

000 

0 

0 

001 

1 

1 

010 

2 

0 

Oil 

1 

1 

100 

1 

1 

101 

2 

0 

110 

1 

1 

111 

0 

0 


Table 1: Lookup table for transition odd parity. Reading 
from left to right, the number of zero-to-one and one-to-zero 
transitions is counted. The odd parity of this count is equiva- 
lent to the exclusive or of the outer two bits in the microstate 
block. 
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Figure 4: Block transition mapping with permutation. 
This PICARD mapping is equivalent to the mapping from 
Fig. 3(c) composed with a permutation that switches middle 
two bits of each nybble. 


While the predicates used within block mappings may be 
relatively simple, the selection of microstate and macrostate 
bits for each block mapping adds an additional layer of com- 
plexity. For example, a single PICARD block mapping may 
use different predicates for each microstate block. Addition- 
ally, microstate blocks may not be mutually exclusive - they 
may overlap or leave some microstate bits uncovered. Even 
when a a single predicate is used over a set of mutually ex- 
clusive, equally sized microstate groups that cover all mi- 
crostate bits, the ordering of the microstate groups need not 
match the ordering of the corresponding rule bits. In Fig. 4, 
a mapping of this sort is shown. That is, the mapping from 
Fig. 3(c) has been composed with a permutation. For the 
remainder of this paper, we will use this mapping to demon- 
strate the richness of an individual PICARD. 

A PICARD Case Study 

In the following, we consider the mapping described above 
in Fig. 4. Because the rule induced by each row can be 
viewed as a macrostate of the system, it is useful to consider 
both the CA microstate dynamics and the rule macrostate 
dynamics. In Fig. 5, executions of the PICARD mapping are 
shown starting from three different initial conditions. The 
executions of the CA are shown in the left column, and the 
corresponding executions through the macrostate rule space 


is shown in the right column. 

In general, the lower resolution macrostate executions are 
each visually similar to their higher resolution microstate. In 
Fig. 5(a), the microstate reaches a steady-state oscillation. 
Given that the rule that governs the microstate evolution is 
derived from the microstate itself, it is not surprising that the 
macrostate also reaches a steady-state oscillation. Similarly, 
in Fig. 5(b), the microstate and macrostate both reach a fixed 
point. However, while the CA does not reach its fixed point 
until generation 16, its macrostate becomes fixed in genera- 
tion 14. Thus, at generation 14, this PICARD degenerates 
into an elementary CA under rule 44 (i.e., ObOOlOllOO). 
If all generations before 14 were removed from the history 
of the CA, it would be indistinguishable from an elemen- 
tary CA. Moreover, as shown in Fig. 5(c), this phenomenon 
is not restricted to only fixed points. By generation 8, the 
rule trajectory becomes fixed on rule 5 (i.e., ObOOOOOlOl); 
however, the CA trajectory reaches a steady- state oscilla- 
tion where some cells are fixed and others cycle. Again, the 
tail of this CA execution is indistinguishable from one that 
would be generated under elementary CA rule 5. Conse- 
quently, this single PICARD mapping is able to represent 
executions from multiple elementary CA rules simultane- 
ously while also potentially producing novel executions. 

When a PICARD mapping generates an execution that is 
in a region of macrostate invariance, we call that execution a 
macroexecution. Once a macroexecution has been reached, 
state feedback is not required to determine the future trajec- 
tory. Thus, macroexecutions move through regions of lo- 
cally elementary CA space. For the mapping explored in 
this section, Fig. 6 shows the relative “size” of each of these 
locally elementary regions. In particular, for each of the 
256 elementary CA rules, all of the disconnected macroex- 
ecutions for which the rule is invariant were counted. The 
rules with non-zero counts were ranked and plotted as the 
open circles in the semilog frequency distribution in Fig. 6. 
The asterisks on the plot represent the number of oscillatory 
macroexecutions - that is, the asterisks represent the count 
when the fixed-point macroexecutions are removed. Thus, 
the highest ranking elementary CA rule includes all fixed- 
point macroexecutions, but the second ranking elementary 
CA rule includes no fixed-point macroexecutions. 

As shown by the piecewise linear broken line in Fig. 6, 
the highest ranking elementary CA rules have counts which 
peak at 2 16 and are halved with each increase in rank over 
a significant range of rules. However, this trend is not long 
lasting and may simply be an artifact of the particular PI- 
CARD mapping we have chosen for this case study. In 
Fig. 7, the same distribution is shown on a log-log plot 
and shows evidence that the greater trend is Zipfian (Zipf, 
1949). Words in a language tend to be Zipfian distributed 
in their use - the relative frequency of words is inversely 
proportional to their rank. Following an analogy with lan- 
guage, elementary CA rules act like words which are used 
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Macrostate Representation Across Macroexecutions 
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Figure 6: Macrostate representation over macroexecutions. Each macrostate may be invariant across a range of disconnected 
macroexecutions. Every macroexecution terminates in a fixed point or a periodic cycle of microstates that each correspond to 
the same macrostate. Each terminating fixed point or cycle may be reached from a number of other transient microstates which 
themselves correspond to that same macrostate. A complete macroexecution includes the terminating cycle and all leading 
transient microstates which share the same macrostate. Using the PICARD mapping from Fig. 4, the entire microstate space 
has been explored and every complete macroexecution has been found. Displayed here as open circles are the log 2 -scaled 
counts of macroexecutions within each macrostate, omitting macrostates with no macroexecutions. The asterisks represent the 
log 2 -scaled count of macroexecutions after all fixed-point macroexecutions are removed. The horizontal axis shows the rank of 
the corresponding macrostate when ordered by the total number of complete macroexecutions within it. A broken piecewise- 
linear line of best fit is shown with an upper slope near —1. 


Zipf Plot of Macrostate Representation Across Macroexecutions 



Figure 7: Zipf plot of macrostate distribution over macroexecutions. Displayed are the data from Fig. 6; however, the horizontal 
axis is also log 2 scaled. The broken piecewise-linear line of best fit shows that the distribution is approximately Zipfian. 
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CA Evolution Rule Evolution 



(a) Execution leading to mutual oscillation 


CA Evolution 




(b) Execution leading to mutual fixed points 


CA Evolution Rule Evolution 



(c) Microstate oscillations under invariant rule 


Figure 5: Example PICARD executions. Cellular automata 
on the left are adjacent to their corresponding rule histories 
on the right. Executions in (a) and (b) show CA and rule 
histories that have equilibria of the same type. In (c), an 
execution is shown where oscillations in microstate do not 
correspond to oscillations in rule. 


Rule 

Macroexecutions 

Non-trivial 

Macroexecutions 

204 (OxCC) 

65536 

0 

51 (0x33) 

32768 

32768 

205 (OxCD) 

10196 

0 

76 (0x4C) 

9360 

0 

236 (OxEC) 

3420 

0 

200 (0xC8) 

2166 

0 

4 (0x04) 

1792 

0 

12 (OxOC) 

1072 

0 

132 (0x84) 

1072 

0 

68 (0x44) 

1040 

0 

140 (0x8C) 

640 

0 

196 (0xC4) 

640 

0 

108 (0x6C) 

603 

219 

201 (0xC9) 

603 

219 

232 (0xE8) 

384 

0 

77 (0x4D) 

320 

0 


Table 2: Sixteen highest ranking macrostates. 


in PICARD macroexecutions. Using a functional-dynam- 
ics framework as a model for the evolution of natural lan- 
guage, Kataoka and Kaneko (2000b) show how self-refer- 
encing function dynamics can act like a filter that produces 
a corpus of words that are each fixed points of the dynamical 
model. The invariant macrostate CA rules that we describe 
are qualitatively similar to this idea, and their representation 
is consistent with measured distributions of words in actual 
natural language. 

The data from Fig. 6 have been reproduced in Table 2 
for the sixteen highest-ranking macrostates. The two high- 
est-ranking macrostates, rule 204 and rule 51, each have a 
number of macroexecutions that is a power of two, 2 16 and 
2 15 . In the case of rule 204, its macroexecutions exhaust 
all of the 2 16 microstates that map to it. Thus, rule 204 
has no transients - it is a region filled entirely with fixed 
points. Likewise, because there are no fixed points in rule 5 1 
and yet 2 15 macroexecutions, each macroexecution must be 
a period-2 cycle. So the rule-51 region also has no tran- 
sient microstates, but it is filled entirely with these cycles. 
Moving farther down the ranks, more microstates become 
available for forming macroexecutions with longer-period 
oscillations within them. For example, Fig. 8 shows a pe- 
riod-6 oscillation embedded within a rule- 109 macroexecu- 
tion. Because each of the 2 8 macrostates represents a fi- 
nite number of microstates (2 16 ), the upper bound on the 
number of distinct oscillations which are macrostate invari- 
ant must decrease with the average length of those oscil- 
lations. Likewise, rule 109 has only 31 macroexecutions, 
which are all non-trivial and thus all end on cycles of pe- 
riod 2 or greater. Although this mapping favors short-period 
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Figure 8: Period-6 macroexecution with short transient. A 
steady-state rule- 109 (0x6D) macroexecution is shown that 
has a period of six generations preceded by its longest pos- 
sible transient. Rule 109 has 31 macroexecutions, which are 
all non- trivial. 

oscillations, other mappings may allow for longer cycles. 
For example, if the aggregate sum mapping in Fig. 2(a) is 
composed with a function that maps a unity sum to rule 4, 
then PICARD will shift each sum-1 row to the right by one 
position on each iteration. These shifts will not alter the 
sum of the row, and thus this shifting will continue indef- 
initely. Consequently, in this hypothetical case, the rule-4 
region will contain macroexecutions with periods as long 
as the length of each microstate row. However, by the dis- 
cussion above, rule 4 is unlikely to contain a high number 
of macroexecutions due to the number of microstates con- 
sumed by these long-period oscillations. 

As shown above in Fig. 5(a), PICARD oscillations need 
not be contained within a macroexecution - microstates can 
oscillate across rule boundaries. Additionally, the transient 
components of PICARD executions can have rich structure. 
In Fig. 9, there is a long sequence of transient execution 
leading up to an eventual rule-0 fixed point. The CA appears 
to have significant structure visually, but the rule evolution 
is less predictable and shows clear path dependence. Thus, 
the feedback in PICARD both constrains its executions and 
generates novel patterns that may be fodder for further anal- 
ysis. 

Summary and Future Work 

By feeding a conventional one-dimensional elementary cel- 
lular automaton’s own state back into the iteration rule that 
generates its next state, we have developed a new modeling 
framework for investigating information control in natural 
systems. Although open-loop cellular automata that evolve 
under strictly static rules have been useful tools for study- 
ing evolution artificially, these classic frameworks are not 
sufficiently rich to model the dependence of fitness on cur- 


Figure 9: Fixed point with long structured transient. A rule- 
0 fixed point is shown that is preceded by a very long tran- 
sient that appears to have significant visual structure. 

rent state. Moreover, by adapting the methods of evolving 
cellular automata so that PICARD mappings can be the tar- 
gets of artificial selection, there is a potentially richer set of 
behaviors that can be selected for. 

We have shown how state feedback can generate self-re- 
inforcing regions of behavior. Thus, this framework pro- 
vides a model of how functional diversity can be embed- 
ded within a single automaton. This functional diversity is 
similar to the diverse differentiation possibilities for cells in 
living organisms. Moreover, as evidenced by the distribu- 
tion of macrostates over macroexecutions, this framework 
apparently shares similarities with the processes responsible 
for the generation of natural language. 

A possible criticism of PICARD is that it introduces non- 
local effects to cellular automata. Traditional CA are built 
from the assumptions that cells update based entirely on lo- 
cal information and information about neighbors. By feed- 
ing the state of an entire row back into the CA rule, this lo- 
cality assumption is broken. A complete reductionist model 
of the dynamics of life would necessarily have to incorpo- 
rate dynamics of both the focal entity and the environment 
around it - despite any significant differences in time scales. 
By feeding the state of the focal entity back into the rules 
that govern how the entity evolves, we avoid these compli- 
cations and still allow for entities to alter and be altered by 
their environment. Thus, just as coarse-grained descriptions 
have utility in modeling physical phenomena, non-local ef- 
fects in PICARD mappings can be viewed as useful coarse- 
grainings of otherwise less tractable models. 

As PICARD Implements CA Rules Differently, there are 
myriad directions for future work - including directions 
which parallel investigations from conventional cellular au- 
tomata and directions which are specific to PICARD self- 
reference. At a minimum, the distribution of macrostates 
over macroexecutions needs to be investigated for a wide 
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variety of PICARD mappings to determine whether the Zip- 
fian distribution is widespread. Although it is attractive to 
view the PICARD automata in this paper as a mosaic of dif- 
ferent elementary CA that each govern small patches of local 
elementarity, it is unlikely that such regions exist that con- 
tain executions with the relatively open-ended complexity 
of open-loop elementary CA patterns. However, PICARD 
mappings have the potential of generating new patterns and 
new functionality that may be out of reach of conventional 
CA’s. Alternatively, PICARD mappings may have the abil- 
ity to increase the robustness of elementary CA function by 
reducing the sensitivity to minute but functionally inconse- 
quential changes in initial condition. Extending PICARD 
mappings to be able to map from prior microstates may al- 
low for incorporating functionality normally associated with 
higher-dimensional cellular automata. For example, Lang- 
ton’s loops (Langton, 1984) are able to self replicate be- 
cause growing patterns in space can turn and interact with 
earlier patterns. A PICARD mapping can similarly con- 
nect iterations across time and draw a connection between 
two-dimensional self replication and one-dimensional pat- 
tern generation. In general, an important future direction is 
to connect one-dimensional PICARD insights to higher di- 
mensional cellular automata. 
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Abstract 

Reversible cellular automata (RCAs) are a special class of 
cellular automata with some very distinctive properties. We 
present a novel observation regarding a certain class of RCAs, 
a class that includes Norman Margolus’ “Critters” rule. From 
a broad range of initial conditions, this class of cellular au- 
tomata converge to a state in which all the structures in the 
system are periodic (the equivalent of blockers and blinkers 
in Conway’s life), with the exception of a single glider. 

The glider that remains is immortal. It follows from a generic 
property of RCAs that the last glider in the system cannot be 
destroyed, and its motion cannot enter a periodic cycle. On 
colliding with a periodic structure, the last glider may change 
direction or turn into a different type of glider. Very occasion- 
ally it will transform into two gliders for a period of time, but 
when these collide the result is likely to contain only a single 
glider again. We give some intuitive explanations for why the 
system converges to a state with only one glider, rather than 
many. 

It seems relatively easy to construct systems with this single- 
glider property using block CA rules. We give an example 
where cells can take a number of different colours, and gliders 
must contain at least three colours (including the background 
one). When a glider collides with a periodic structure, the 
new glider resulting from this collision may be composed of 
different coloured cells than the original one. Thus, some es- 
sential organisational property has been transferred from one 
set of coloured tiles to another. We call this property “genki”, 
after a Japanese word meaning health or vitality. We spec- 
ulate on how it might be formally defined and whether it is 
applicable to RCAs in general. 

Some cellular automata have the interesting property of 
being reversible, meaning that the previous state can always 
be determined from the current state. Such systems can 
never “destroy information”, which constrains their dynam- 
ics in interesting ways. A reasonably well-known example 
is Norman Margolus’ “Critters” (Margolus, 1999), the rules 
for which are shown in Figure 1. Here we present a slight 
variation on the Critters rules (also in Figure 1), which we 
call “Highlander”, after a movie in which immortals battle 
to the death until only one remains (Mulcahy, 1986). 

In addition to being reversible, Critters and Highlander 
share the property that they conserve the number of white 
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Figure 1 : (Left) Critters and Highlander are block cellular 
automata. On even time steps the grid is divided into blocks 
as indicated by the black lines, and on odd time steps as 
indicated by the red lines. (Right) on each time step, the 
rules are applied to each block independently. Critters re- 
stores the original number of white cells after two time steps, 
whereas Highlander preserves the number of white cells di- 
rectly. Both sets of rules are reversible because, for each 
block, the previous state can be uniquely determined given 
the current state. 


and black cells. They have similar dynamics, but with a key 
difference: gliders emerge less readily from random initial 
configurations in Highlander than they do in Critters. 

As pointed out by Margolus, reversible CAs have the 
property that if two gliders (or a glider and a blinker) col- 
lide, the resulting pattern cannot remain spatially bounded. 
If it did, it would have to go into a periodic orbit, violating 
reversibility. Thus, at least one glider must always emerge 
from a collision. We call the property of being able to pro- 
duce one glider “genki”. Gliders transfer genki from one re- 
gion to another, and genki is always preserved in collisions, 
although the number of gliders is not. 

Because gliders are difficult to produce in Highlander, 
there is a tendency for only one glider to be created from the 
debris of a two-glider collision. An example of this is shown 
in Figure 2. This has a curious consequence: Starting from 
an initial condition with only a small proportion of white 
pixels, which are initially concentrated in one place, the sys- 
tem converges to a state in which only a single glider exists. 
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Figure 2: A head-on collision between two gliders. White 
pixels that were black a multiple of 60 time steps ago are 
shown in shades of blue. (Left) after the collision, a some- 
what chaotic state is produced. However, since this state 
cannot be periodic, it must eventually emit at least one 
glider. (Right) 3360 time steps later, a glider is visible mov- 
ing upwards from the point of the collision, with some non- 
moving debris left behind. 

This glider bounces off stationary pixels in a pseudo-random 
way, gradually dispersing them throughout the space. An ex- 
ample of these dynamics (on a 400 x 400 grid with periodic 
boundary conditions and an initial square of 1 1 x 11 black 
pixels) is shown in Figure 3. 

We can make sense of this from the point of view of statis- 
tical mechanics. The reversibility property means that a fi- 
nite system must eventually return to its initial state, but this 
may take a huge number of iterations. The initial state we 
choose is a highly atypical one, but the system must spend 
the vast majority of its time in much more typical states. Our 
initial conditions have a proportion of black cells of about 
0.75%. A typical configuration with this proportion of black 
cells will not contain a single glider, because gliders require 
several black cells to be near each other. (We have not ob- 
served any gliders with fewer than 4 black cells.) However, 
the conservation of genki prevents these states from being 
reached: the final glider cannot be destroyed. Thus, we hy- 
pothesise, the system will spend the vast majority of its time 
in the most typical type of state that it can access: one where 
the majority of white cells are scattered uniformly, with the 
initial genki contained in a single glider. 

It seems relatively easy to create RCAs with the High- 
lander property. We suspect that Critters itself has it, but 
it takes longer to reach the single-glider state because new 
gliders are formed more readily in Critters. In particular, we 
have produced a multi-coloured version of the Highlander 
rules, where cells can have n different states, and the rule 
applied depends only on the number of distinct states in a 
given block: if there are two distinct states in a block (in- 
cluding black), it is rotated 90° ; if there are three then it is 
rotated 180°, and if there are four then it is rotated 270°. 
(Many variations of these rules work equally well.) With 
these rules a glider may change its constituent colours in a 
collision, as well as its speed and direction. (Figures illus- 
trating this are omitted for reasons of space.) 


Figure 3: (Top left) t = 14400. Note that there are several 
types of glider, which move at different speeds in different 
directions. (Top right) t = 1374240; the last two gliders 
have collided. A single glider will result from the collision. 
(Bottom) at t — 6100560 there is still only a single glider 
in the system. Collisions may transform it into a different 
glider type and/or change its direction but are very unlikely 
to produce a second glider. These collisions have moved the 
black pixels slightly closer to a uniform distribution. 

This abstract is not intended as anything other than an ob- 
servation of an interesting phenomenon that we believe has 
not been noted before. However, careful study of reversible 
cellular automata might help us to understand complex phe- 
nomena in physics and chemistry. The laws of quantum me- 
chanics obey unitarity, which is a close cousin of reversibil- 
ity, and we therefore expect properties of reversible cellular 
automata to be shared by physical phenomena on the micro- 
scopic level. It is not clear what physical concept, if any, cor- 
responds to our notion of genki. However, we note a resem- 
blance between gliders in RCAs and particles in quantum 
field theory. In both cases, collisions may result in a variety 
of different outcomes, which are constrained by conserva- 
tion laws. On a slightly larger scale, the gliders in these sys- 
tems resemble radicals in chemistry, in that a reaction which 
destroys a radical also tends to create a new one. Continued 
study of these artificial systems may provide new insights 
into the physics that underlies living systems. 
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Abstract 

We propose an original 2D agent-based model of biological 
“autopoiesis”, the process by which a cell creates and continu- 
ously regenerates itself, considered one of the defining charac- 
teristics of life. In the space of our simulations, the positions of 
free molecules are continuous, and polymerized membrane 
components are regularly arranged (plus noise). While autopoi- 
esis commonly refers to the self-driven maintenance of a sys- 
tem, we also follow Varela’s historical study of emergence , and 
show that the same model can account for both self- 
perpetuation and self-formation — a step toward uniting the 
three main perspectives on life: origins, autopoiesis, and repli- 
cation. Exploring different initial and environmental conditions, 
we observe that destructive reactions are important for the sur- 
vival of our autopoietic system, and evaluate their impact on its 
lifespan. The tendency of cells to form spurious outgrowths is 
counteracted by moderate decay of the membrane. 

Introduction 

The study of life and consciousness construed as high-level, 
abstract systemic properties, beyond their biochemical com- 
position, has led to the concept of “autopoiesis”, a term coined 
by Maturana and Varela (1973) to refer to the self-creation 
and self-repair abilities of organisms. The initial idea of defin- 
ing living systems as fundamentally autopoietic is well ac- 
cepted today, and has also been broadened to include cogni- 
tive systems (Bourgine and Stewart, 2004). Yet, autopoiesis is 
still at the center of a long-lasting debate (Fleischaker, 1992), 
where critics object to the overly theoretical nature of the 
concept and deem self-referentiality without external refer- 
ences meaningless (Swenson, 1992). By contrast, other fields 
such as sociology (Luhman, 1986) have embraced autopoietic 
thinking and imported it into their research. The original 1973 
definition stated that: 

An autopoietic system is a machine organized (defined as a 
unity) as a network of processes of production (transfor- 
mation and destruction) of components that produces the 
components which: (i) through their interactions and trans- 
formations continuously regenerate and realize the network 
of processes (relations) that produce them; and (ii) constitute 
it (the machine) as a concrete unity in the space in which 
they exist by specifying the topological domain of its reali- 
zation as such a network. 

Many variants have been proposed since. We base our model 
on Bourgine and Stewart’s more recent approach (2004): 


An autopoietic system is a network of processes that pro- 
duces the components that reproduce the network, and that 
also regulates (from inside) the membrane conditions neces- 
sary for its ongoing existence as a network. 

We will also include the less explicited notion that, since the 
components are what reproduces the network, the processes 
cannot be based on global variables or global properties of the 
system, but must rely on purely local interactions. 

These different viewpoints on autopoiesis have produced 
various computer models. Agent-based simulations, where a 
large number of discrete units are updated sequentially or 
synchronously, have been the tool of choice to illustrate the 
concept of autopoiesis since its inception. The first attempt 
(Varela et al., 1974) used cellular automata (CA), and was 
pursued and extended by Zeleny (1977) who formalized the 
computational model and explored other scenarios, in particu- 
lar ones involving more catalysts in the environment. A later 
analysis of this original model by McMullin and Varela 
(1997) pointed out that, although it was missing a critical 
“additional interaction”, the algorithm did achieve autopoiesis 
when membrane creation was inhibited in its interior neigh- 
borhood. Further developments have also allowed movement 
of the simulated membrane (Breyer et al., 1998; McMullin 
and GroB, 2001). 

The majority of other simulated autopoietic systems have 
been confined to a CA grid, such as Beer’s analysis of a glider 
in the Game of Life (Beer, 2004), or the 3D lattice artificial 
chemistry of Ono and Ikegami (1999, 2000, 2001) based on 
hexagonal units, as was Sirmai’s 2D “morphautomaton” 
(2011, 2013). Beer proved that there can be other types of 
autopoietic systems than molecular ones imitating the bio- 
chemistry of life. He also emphasized that proper definitions 
of the system and its boundary are essential when determining 
whether a system is autopoietic or not. Ono and Ikegami 
showed that particle interaction models can exhibit autopoietic 
behavior, and hypothesized about the structure of early life 
forms on Earth. Sirmai illustrated how the self-maintenance 
mechanisms of an autopoietic system could also give rise to 
self-replication when adding a few interactions. 

The relative lack of autopoietic simulations in continuous 
space can be partially explained by the computational cost 
compared to discrete models. Whereas, more generally, the 
field of artificial chemistry has produced continuous imple- 
mentations (Hutton, 2007; Ono and Ikegami, 2001: Chap. 3) 
these have not addressed autopoiesis per se. Moreover, the 
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continuous case is only described qualitatively, while quanti- 
tative results are generally produced by a discrete approxima- 
tion on a lattice. A review of computational models of auto- 
poiesis was written by McMullin on the 30 th anniversary of 
the concept’s discovery (McMullin, 2004). 

In this paper, the molecular dynamics is an artificial 
chemistry that happens for the most part in continuous 2D 
space. A discrete lattice component is still present to constrain 
the locations and behavior of membrane particles, once they 
have bound to each other. We take inspiration from Bourgine 
and Stewart (2004) to define the reactions, and simplify the 
system so that it involves fewer classes of components. Two 
possible outcomes are analyzed, one corresponding to the 
usual sense of autopoiesis as self -maintenance, and the other 
representing the ability of the system to create itself from a 
single element, or emergence , which is closer to the etymolo- 
gy of the term. The latter is necessary to the former and to 
self-reproduction. 


A Model of Cell Autopoiesis 

Particles, Membrane, and Environment 

We consider a continuous 2D environment, the world. It is 
filled with particles animated by Brownian motion (i.e. which 
follow straight trajectories between two collisions), called 
substrate particles and denoted by S (pink disks in Figs. 1-4). 
Their density, i.e. average number per lattice square, is set to 

0. 4. In the world, we observe the creation and/or survival of 
an autopoietic system, a cell, made of two other types of parti- 
cles, monomers M (yellow or green disks) and component 
particles C (blue disks). The cell is characterized by a semi- 
permeable membrane arising from monomers binding togeth- 
er. Monomers have a diameter of 1 and are locked into lattice 
positions regularly spaced by the same unit, with a small 
Gaussian vibration of width s. The membrane serves as a 
boundary for the system and can self-repair as a whole. Mon- 
omers randomly decay into waste particles W (orange disks), 
at a low rate 8, thus gradually damaging the membrane over 
time. Counteracting this, the membrane is also repaired by 
component particles that are present in the enclosed space and 
transform into monomers. Details are explained below. 

The monomers of the membrane are permeable to the 
small substrate particles; they do not impede their movement. 
On the other hand, the substrate, component and waste parti- 
cles all collide and interact with one another in a way similar 
to gas molecules. Monomers have an orientation vector 
(Fig. 2a) to mark the inside and the outside of the membrane, 

1. e. the two half-spaces created by a dividing line orthogonal 
to that orientation and running through the center of the mole- 
cule. We also say that the inside is “behind” the monomer, 
and the outside is in the “front”. The local curvature of the 
membrane is a fixed property of the monomers, arising from 
their internal molecular structure. It is modeled here by a 
constant angle a between two neighboring orientation vectors. 

Upon colliding, these various particles react in different 
ways depending on their type. We consider in this model three 
key interactions resulting in the creation or destruction of 
particles (Fig. 2): the synthesis of components, the repair of 
membrane monomers, and the decay of monomers. 



Figure 1: Example of autopoietic cell. Pink : substrate particles S; blue : 
components C; yellow, doubly bonded monomers, M 2 ; green : simply 
bonded, Mi, or unbonded monomers, M 0 ; orange : waste particles, W. In 
the top-left quadrant of the membrane, two pairs of neighboring Mi’s 
exhibit holes of size V2 - (2 x 0.5) = 0.41 ± 2s. Near the upper hole, one 
M 2 has just decayed into a IT. In the top-right quadrant, there is a larger 
hole of size v/5 — 1 = 1 .24 ± 2s. At the bottom-left, the system has formed 
two layers, starting a spiral shape. Thus it is not autopoietic because its 
membrane is not closed. Time tick: t t = 350. Parameters: membrane 
curvature angle a= 8°, M-decay rate 8= 0.05%, C-saturation level c = 2 
and radius r = 10, M- vibration width s= 0.05. 


M 

Synthesis: 5 + S -> C Two substrate particles can produce 
one component particle under specific conditions: the reaction 
must be catalyzed by a nearby monomer M and only if it 
happens “behind” it (Fig. 2a). Moreover, it should not be 
inhibited by too many other C’s in the local environment: the 
density of C particles in a given radius r should stay below a 
saturation level c. If these conditions are met, then the two S 
particles disappear and a C is put in their place, with averaged 
speed and direction. These two conditions are local versions 
of Bourgine and Stewart’s model (2004). 

Repair: C + M x M + M 2 This reaction transforms a freely 
moving component into a monomer that integrates the chain 
of monomers forming the membrane. This can involve either 
filling a hole that has appeared in an existing membrane 
(“maintenance autopoiesis”), or building a new membrane 
(“emergence autopoiesis”). Thus, by “repair”, we also mean 
the series of reactions that make a single M-seed grow into a 
complete autopoietic system. Like “synthesis”, it also requires 
certain local conditions to be fulfilled: C particles transform 
into M only when they are close to a membrane hole or ex- 
tremity, i.e. a “simply bonded” M, a monomer with only one 
neighbor, denoted by M x (in green). In addition, C must also 
be located within a specific arc of space (a 2D cone) in rela- 
tion to the neighboring M, which we call receptor arc 
(Fig. 2b). It is defined as the domain “behind” M where the 
angle between the space-dividing line and the MC segment is 
smaller than the curvature angle a. 
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(a) Synthesis: 5 + S -> C 






(c) Decay: M^W 


Figure 2: The three fundamental reactions of the model, (a) "Synthesis”: 
two S particles (pink) located in the same square can create a C (blue) if 
an M (green) is present in a neighboring square and if they are “behind” it 
(verified on the right, not on the left), (b) ’’Repair”: only a C located in a 
square adjacent to an M and inside the receptor arc (gray area) may 
transform into a new M, added to the membrane, (c) ’’Decay”: with low 
probability at each iteration, any M can become a waste particle W, which 
receives an initial speed in the direction of M’s vector (and norm 10 here). 


Decay: M —> W This is the simplest reaction, as it involves 
a single monomer randomly becoming waste (Fig. 2c). The 
probability of decay per time unit, S [ is constant and uniform 
over all M’s; it is independent from the age of the M particle. 

Physics simulation 

Our simulated environment does not use a physics engine, 
unlike other artificial chemistry works, but was more simply 
implemented in the NetLogo platform (Wilensky, 1999). 
Although the disk-shaped particles have floating number 
coordinates, their collisions are not modeled by solid bodies. 
Instead, we repurposed a “dynamic billiard” gas model that 
partitions the world into square domains where particles inter- 
act. To ensure the detection of collisions, the duration of one 
time step was dynamically adjusted so that no particle could 



Figure 3: Example of “emergence autopoiesis” followed by temporary 
“maintenance autopoiesis”. Top : At first, a few components C are created 
by S particles colliding in the vicinity of the seed monomer M. Then, the 
C’s start building a circular membrane by transforming into new Ms 
(ticks t — 0, 0.27, 1). Emerging radius is 8 (from an angle a — 8°). Middle : 
The chain grows and closes itself (ticks t — 64, 126, 151). Bottom : For a 
while, the cell is autopoietic, as holes appearing from the decay of Ms 
are filled with new ones (ticks t = 210.5, 240). Eventually, however, the 
membrane starts spiraling and the cell dies (tick t — 364.4). Parameters 
identical to Fig. 1 . (A video can be seen at http://tinvurl.com/locv7qy .) 


travel farther than one square at every iteration. Adding these 
variable time steps yields time ticks , denoted by t h where i is 
the iteration index. The z-th time step is A t t = t m - t b and the 
total duration of a run is t N , where N is the last iteration (typi- 
cally, t N = 3000 in this study, which corresponds to an average 
N « 10000). A similar model is available online (Pelaez, 
2009), although it does not demonstrate an actual autopoietic 
system since it constrains the membrane to a preassigned 
location and allows its formation only there. 

In this environment, we also limit the degrees of freedom 
of the membrane. Bonded M particles cannot move away from 
the integer coordinates they are pegged to, only vibrate around 
them. At every time step, a small random vector is added to 
the center location (see Rule 9 below). The membrane as a 
whole cannot deform or drift. Note that an M is only labeled 
“unbonded” (M 0 ), “simply” (M,), or “doubly bonded” (M 2 ) by 
proximity to other M’s, but physically it behaves the same. 

Algorithm 

In sum, each iteration i with a time step At i essentially consists 
of the following rules and actions: 

1. “Displacement” rule: recalculate the velocity vector v of 
the C and W particles that bounce off an M. Update the 
positions of all moving particles by adding vA t b Particles 
that exit the world disappear permanently. 
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2. “Replenish” rule: create new S particles at the edge of the 
world to simulate a solution of constant ^-concentration . 

3. “Repair” reaction rule: test pairs of neighboring C’s and 
replace them with new M’s where appropriate (see above). 

4. “Synthesis” reaction rule: change the properties of collid- 
ing S particles: either create one C if proper conditions are 
met (see above), or modify their v if they only rebound. 

5. “Decay” reaction rule: for each M, if a uniformly random 
number in [0,1] is less than 5 At b replace it with a W. 

6. Increment the iteration counter: i — » / + 1 . 

7. “Time update” rule: determine the length of the next time 
step A t i+ i by polling the velocities v of all the moving 
particles and making sure || vA t m || does not exceed 1. 

8. “Vibration” rule: every full unit of time, add a small ran- 
dom vector, with uniform angle in [0, 2 7r\ and Gaussian 
norm of width s, to each M around its lattice position. 

This algorithm is used for both types of initial condition (ex- 
isting membrane and single monomer) and runs until tick 
t N = 3000 for all the results presented in this article. 

System definition, exploration, and measure 

Through this model, we want to study the autopoietic proper- 
ties of a class of systems defined by a closed, roughly circular 
membrane made of bonded particles of one type (here, mon- 
omers M) and enclosing freely moving particles of another 
type (here, components Q. The topology of a system can be 
assessed by the distribution of holes in the chain of monomers 
composing the membrane, including their number, locations 
and sizes. The size h of a hole is defined as the shortest dis- 
tance between two neighboring Mi s (simply bonded mono- 
mers; green disks in figures), i.e. the diagonal distance be- 
tween their centers minus 1 (twice their radius). Given a max- 
imum hole size A (in general 1.5, just above ||(2, 1)|| - 1), we 
calculated the number of holes n A bigger than A and said that 

• the membrane was “closed” if n A = 0, 

• the membrane was “viable” if n A = 1 , 

• the membrane was “broken” if n^ > 2. 

In the last case, the presence of two holes or more created at 
least two disconnected pieces in the 2D world. (Naturally, 
these definitions would need to be modified in 3D, replacing 
punctual holes with lines or closed paths on the surface of the 
membrane.) Note that, since we only considered holes larger 
than 1.5, a closed or viable membrane could still contain 
several smaller holes (typically of size 0.4 or 1, rarely 1.24), 
which were called “pores”. This is a fundamental characteris- 
tic of real-world cells and other autopoietic systems: while 
presenting a well-formed and stable membrane structure, they 
also kept a partial “openness” to the environment, letting 
material flow inward and outward through small channels. 

In addition, we verified that the membrane remained 
roughly circular, i.e. did not form a spiral as in Figs. 3-4 or an 
open thread. These unwanted structures did not necessarily 
contain regular holes — or they could be said to contain Mi s 
on the edge of “infinite” holes. For this, we checked that the 
virtual spokes connecting each M to the center of the world 
were not passing through any other M particle. 



Figure 4: Example of temporary “maintenance autopoiesis”. The system is 
initialized with a circular membrane of radius 10 (composed of 80 Ms). 
Small holes are repaired in the begining (top: ticks t — 0, 1, 6), more holes 
appear later (bottom: tick t = 46) and the membrane eventually breaks 
down and spirals (ticks t = 201, 369). Parameters same as Fig. 1, except for 
a higher decay rate 8= 0.15%. (Video at http://tinyurl.com/qcofva4 .) 


Among the various parameters of the model, we chose to 
explore two in particular: the M - decay rate S (at which M’s 
transform into W s) and the C-saturation level c (beyond 
which the synthesis of C’s is inhibited). The other main pa- 
rameters were fixed, with following values: curvature angle 
a= 8°, C-saturation radius r= 10, M- vibration width s= 0.05. 
The outcome of simulation was evaluated differently in the 
two scenarios studied here: for maintenance autopoiesis, we 
measured the “lifespan” r of viable cells and for emergence 
autopoiesis, we counted the closed cells together with the 
number and size of holes in their membrane. A summary of 
the setup follows. Detailed results are presented in the next 
section. 

Maintenance autopoiesis, taken separately from emergence 
autopoiesis, refers to the survival of an existing system start- 
ing from a fully closed membrane, with no hole of any size 
(Fig. 4). Our initialization used a discretized circle or radius 
10 (composed of 80 Ms) located in the center of a world that 
was filled with S particles only. The results varied from very 
short to very long lifespans. We measured these durations 
using the topological criterion based on a continally updated 
list of holes. Given the maximum hole size A, the lifespan r 
was set to the first tick when either the membrane was broken 
(the number of larger holes reached 2) or the cell started form- 
ing a spiral (the hub-and-spokes test was positive). 

Emergence autopoiesis, on the other hand, is what we expect 
to happen when starting from a single M particle. Under the 
right conditions, an M catalyzes the reaction of S particles on 
its “back”, producing C’s that later transform into new M’s 
and so on. This creates a growing chain that should eventually 
close and form an autopoietic system. As in the maintenance 
case, the decision as to whether the simulation produced a 
stable system depended on an assessment of the membrane 
topology. In the emergence case, we used the same threshold 
value A= 1.5 but computed the number of closed cells only. 
We also screened out spiraling membranes. 
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Average lifespans (under saturation c = 0.5) Average lifespans (under saturation c = 1) 



Figure 5: Statistical analysis of maintenance autopoiesis. (a) Number of surviving cells at t N = 3000 as a function of M - decay rate 8 under four different 
C-saturation levels c. A cell is a “survivor” if its membrane contains at most one hole larger than 1.5. Starting from 1000 cells, the half-population survival 
level 500 was reached for ^between 0.22% and 0.32%. (b) Average lifespans rof the non-survivor cells as a function of Sunder the same four values of c. 
Top-left : boxplot showing the standard deviation and extremes of each distribution (see Fig. 6). Compared to survivors, for which t> 3000, non-survivors 
were wiped out relatively quickly, from immediately (t= 0) to about r= 200. More importantly, the lifespan reached a peak for optimal values of 8, between 
0.25% and 0.55% depending on c, implying that some decay helped the cells in their regeneration process. Other parameters were the same as Fig. 1. 


Results 

Maintenance autopoiesis 

A statistical analysis of the model was performed on 1000 
runs for each set of parameters. Each successful run lasted 
until tick t N = 3000. The M- decay rate 8 was varied from 0% 
to 1% by increments of 0.05%, and four different values of 
C-saturation level were tried: c = 0.5, 1, 2, and 4 (Fig. 5). 
First, they confirmed that our model supported the “mainte- 
nance” form of autopoiesis, as a significant number of runs 
ended with closed or viable cells — which are referred to as 
“survivors” in this case. Although no upper limit was put on 
the size of the only allowed hole larger than A (for the cell to 
be at least viable), empirically we never observed holes larger 
than h = 4.5, and such extremes occurred rarely. Thus there 
was no massive “unknitting” of the membrane. 

The most striking observation is that the number of sur- 
vivors started falling sharply for lvalues as small as 0.1% and 
almost vanished at 0.7% (Fig. 5a). The half mark of 500 cells, 
roughly corresponding to the inflexion point of the curve, was 
reached by an average 8 comprised between 0.22% (for 
c = 0.5) and 0.32% (for c = 4). This is intuitively reasonable, 
as the system cannot be autopoietic with too much decay or 
too little new material, and an increase in the former should be 
compensated by an increase in the latter to maintain the cell 
membrane. 

A better insight into the behavior of the model could be 
gained by analyzing the average lifespan r of non-survivor 
cells (Figs. 5b-6). Compared to survivors, which by definition 
reached at least r= 3000, non-survivors died early in the 
simulation, generally before r= 200. It means that autopoietic 
cells that have lasted beyond a certain time limit can expect to 
maintain themselves virtually forever. More interestingly, we 
found that, among the non- survivors, r did not monotonously 


decrease with 8 “ as it could be expected on first thought (i.e. 
the more decay, the earlier the membrane shoud collapse). 
Instead, t first increased to a maximum comprised between 75 
and 95 units of time (depending on c) for the lower range of 8 
values, then decreased again but more slowly. The maximum 
point was reached for an optimal ^between 0.25% and 0.55%, 
a range similar to the inflexion point of the survivors’ curve. 


Distribution of lifespans 



time 


Figure 6: Distribution of lifespans r. This histogram was obtained from 
1000 runs under a C-saturation level c = 4 and an M-decay rate 8= 0.5. It 
would correspond to a boxplot placed in the middle point of the bottom- 
right curve of Fig. 5b (average rof 75; bins are labeled here by their upper 
bound). As this batch produced 126 survivor cells, only 874 of 1000 were 
used to compute this histogram. Other parameters same as Fig. 1 . 


This seemed to indicate that some disruption of the mem- 
brane was necessary for the cells to express their autopoietic 
abilities. One explanation could be that when the membrane is 
initially disrupted through the decay of a few M particles 
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Figure 7: Statistical analysis of emergence autopoiesis. (a) Total number of “closed” newborn cells (as a fraction of the initial population of 1000). Blue 
area : cells that are still closed at the end of the simulation (t N = 3000); red area : cells that reached a closed state but were unstable and did not survive, 
(b) Distribution of holes in the membrane of stable cells, plotted according to their size h. Three categories were defined: 0.5 < h < 1 (“category-0.5” holes), 
1 < h < 1.5 (“category- 1” holes), and 1.5 < h (“category- 1.5” holes). Green curve : total number of holes (sum of the other three curves). 


becoming Ws, which drift away and create holes, the repair 
process often has a tendency to generate a pathological spiral 
configuration — but, precisely, this spiral is less likely to grow 
if it is itself disrupted by a moderate level of M-decay. In 
short, S would need to be sufficiently high to destabilize spu- 
rious (and ultimately lethal) repair structures, but not as high 
as to riddle the membrane with too many holes that cannot be 
repaired quickly enough. This is a form of “creative destruc- 
tion” that is reminiscent of cancerous cells. 


Emergence autopoiesis 

Next, we investigated the self-creation of well-formed auto- 
poietic systems from a single monomer M, based on the same 
dynamics and parameters as maintenance autopoiesis. As 
before, results were collected from 1000 runs over a total 
duration of 3000 time units, and by varying S from 0% to 1%. 
The saturation level c was set to a constant 2 (Fig. 7). They 
showed that our model also supported the “emergence” form 
of autopoiesis. Here, we only counted the number of cells 
capable of building a closed membrane, i.e. with no hole 
larger than A. We distinguished between cells that were still 
stably closed at t N = 3000 and cells that were once closed but 
unstable and did not survive until the end of the simulation 
(Fig. 7a). Overall, the number of stable newborn cells was 
relatively low, starting at less than 500 (half the initial popula- 
tion) and dropping under 50 past S= 0.5%. The total number 
of newborn cells, stable and unstable, was more significant, 
going from 800 to 250 within the same range. 

In this emergence scenario, however, there was no “crea- 
tive destruction” tendency: starting from 0%, a moderate 
increase in 8 did not produce more stable cells. This is possi- 
bly due to the fact that, unlike self-perpetuation, self-creation 
does not involve the repeated outgrowth of small spiral 
“barbs” on top of a circular membrane (defects which then 
need to be erased by noise), but produces a more consistent 
development of a longer structure — ending up either in a 
circle or a spiral. Moreover, the range of S values favorable to 
the self-creation of a closed membrane from scratch might not 


overlap with the range of 8 values that help an existing mem- 
brane regenerate itself. Therefore, when starting from a single 
M, and once £has been set, it seems that the system can only 
bifurcate between a closed circle state and an open spiral state, 
but not transition from the latter to the former. A more com- 
plete chart of the system’s “phase space” would be needed to 
confirm these hypotheses. 

We also assessed the topology of stable cells by analyz- 
ing the distribution of holes in their membrane. Fig. 7b plots 
the number of holes whose size falls into three categories 
delimited by h = 0.5, 1, and 1.5, together with the total num- 
ber of holes (of any size). While the number of category- 1 and 
category- 1.5 holes increased with the decay rate 8, i the number 
of category-0.5 holes decreased. This could be an artifact of 
the simulation caused by the “receptor arc” of angle a limiting 
the conversion of C’s into M’s and making it more difficult 
for smaller holes to be repaired. Higher decay rates limit the 
occurrence of such cases but, naturally, add larger holes, too. 

Discussion 

We have proposed a minimal model of cell autopoiesis in 
continuous 2D space inspired by artificial chemistry. It con- 
tains three molecular types, a substrate, “components”, and 
waste particles, which freely move in the environment, collide 
and react under specific conditions. Molecules of a fourth 
type, the monomers, bind to each other and occupy crystal- 
like lattice positions, around which they vibrate, forming the 
cell’s membrane. Results show that, under certain sets of 
parameters, our model is able to reproduce not only the tradi- 
tional “maintenance” form of autopoiesis, but also build a new 
cell from scratch, displaying “emergence” autopoiesis. 

Whereas other autopoietic models have been based on 
discrete cellular automata of various types (Varela et al., 
1974; Zeleny, 1977; Breyer et ah, 1998; McMullin and GroB, 
2001; Sirmai, 2013) or autocatalytic sets of binary strings 
(Banzhaf, 1994), we have implemented a somewhat more 
realistic “dynamic billiard” agent-based simulation, similar to 
the molecular models used in microcanonical statistical me- 
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chanics or in artificial chemistry (Ono and Ikegami, 2001: 
Chap. 3), and from which we could collect meaningful quanti- 
tative results. Most of the simplifications we adopted were 
intended to reduce the computational cost, in particular rely- 
ing on a grid approximation to detect collisions faster. One 
especially contrived part of the model, however, is the ab- 
sence of movement of the bound monomers (beside vibra- 
tion), and the consequent rigidity of the membrane, which 
may not deform or drift once pegged to the underlying lattice 
partition of space. As for the curvature angle and receptor arc 
presiding over membrane polymerization (Fig. 2b), they can 
be interpreted as an abstract reflection of the internal geomet- 
ric or “conformational” properties of monomer molecules. 

The fact that a cell in our model can both maintain and 
create its own organization from a chaotic environment is a 
contribution toward uniting the three main perspectives and 
modeling approaches to life: origins (Rasmussen et al., 2004), 
autopoiesis , and self -replication (Langton, 1984; Sayama, 
2000). The data obtained from our model further suggests that 
there is an optimal decay rate for autopoietic systems. Too 
much destruction of the membrane breaks the system down, 
while too little allows inevitable imperfections triggered by 
the environment’s molecular randomness to thrive and take 
over the cell. This observation could be relevant to the study 
of oncological perturbations, or the early chemical environ- 
ments favorable to the emergence of biotic forms. 

In conclusion, the experiments presented here could pro- 
vide another foundation on which to build more elaborate and 
realistic autopoietic models in continuous space. While we 
have already started working on an extension to a 3D world, 
other improvements should also focus on refinining the mo- 
lecular mechanisms (collisions, geometry-based interactions 
and reactions; Fernandez et al. 2012), and inserting some 
genetic information, implicitly or explicitly, to let the system 
evolve toward self-replication. The “emergent autopoiesis” 
side of our model also provides another illustration of the 
morphogenetic engineering viewpoint on self-organized com- 
plex systems (Doursat et al., 2012, 2013), for which the onset 
of order can be much more than random, “texture”- like pat- 
terns (stripes, spots, waves) and exhibit strong architectural 
features, too (nonhomogeneity, reproducibility, programma- 
bility). These morphogenetic capabilities have spontaneously 
evolved in nature over millions of years and could now be 
artificially accelerated and put to practical applications by 
human inventiveness. Swarm chemistry (Sayama, 2009), the 
growth of nontrivial shapes from mixed particle species, and 
synthetic biology, the design and control of “bioware” sys- 
tems, are such examples at the molecular and cellular scale. 
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Abstract 

We demonstrate the application of self-assembly system for 
human manufacturing processes at meso- and macroscale 
in order to pursue and expand the engineering applica- 
bility. First, we implemented a prototype referred to as 
self-assembly printer which can generate a dynamic, trans- 
formable, two-dimensional molding and reuse the units that 
compose the printed objects. Secondly, noteworthy techno- 
logical components to explain our prototype system is in- 
troduced in this paper. Lastly, some potential application 
based on the system such as ’’Self- Assembly Electronic Cir- 
cuit (SAEC)” is implemented and proposed. As a result of 
these researches, our system attains scalability and alleviates 
the need for complex and accurate movements of assembler 
in traditional manufacturing system. 


Introduction 

Human manufacturing systems typically require high com- 
plexity that can only be achieved by top-down or laborious 
manual assembly. As technologists pursue smaller and more 
complex structures, traditional manufacturing schemes will 
not be able to meet such demands, because they are limited 
in their scalability, robustness, and complexity. As a solution 
to this problem, applying Self-assembly to human manufac- 
turing process has been a long sought goal in many fields of 
both academia and industry (Griffith (2004)). Self-assembly 
has been used to create structures at the nano- and micro- 
scales using techniques such as chemical bounding, geomet- 
ric interactions, and magnetic field. Even at the meso- and 
macro-scales, many techniques and basic theories to design 
self-assembling and self-reconfigurable systems has been 
proposed and implemented in the field of robotics (Cheung 
et al. (201 1)). Although these robotic systems are impressive 
and are approaching functionality, they offer little hope in 
terms of scalability for large applications or complex struc- 
tures, because of its high application cost, failure of elec- 
tronics and miscommunication between machines. There- 
fore, this paper focuses on physical properties and geometric 
forms of units and implements Self-Assembly Printer which 
applies self-assembly system to manufacturing processes. In 
detail, we implemented simple designed units and an assem- 
bler. And then we constructed a mathematical model based 


on this designed units. Consequently, self-assembly printer 
system was proposed and implemented. Moreover, some 
potential applications based on the system such as SAEC 
(Self-Assembly Electronic Circuit) will be proposed here. 


Self-assembly printer 


Self-assembly printer system consists of 22 types of mini- 
mum units, a mathematical model, and a simple designed 
assembler. First, an output shape at seven-segment display 
is determined through a graphical user interface. Second, a 
programmed software analyses the given shape in order to 
find the most appropriate Hamiltonian path and inform the 
assembler of the accurate order of units. Third, the assem- 
bler rotates to bring the units to the front of the extruder 
and pushes them out through it. By completing these steps, 
the self-assemble printer system can print some character or 
number at seven-segment display (see figure. 1). 



Figure 1: ”(A) an assembler which rotates and allocates 
units. (B) a line of units allocated to form character ”p”. 
(C) an example process of character ”p” being printed as a 
seven-segment display on self-assemble printer system”. 


Design of minimum units 

In this part, we will introduce a prototyped unit and a way of 
infusing binary codes into them as a genetic code. First, we 
focused on the geometric forms and the direction of mag- 
netic flux embedded within the units, and associated the 
physical properties with binary codes as seen the figure.2. 
Second, we prototyped each units which have only four rela- 
tive patterns (with Objet260: 3D Printer) although we had to 
fabricate 22 types without considering their geometric sym- 
metry. Third, we introduced catalyst unit which will come 
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off the printed object in order to achieve the required shape 
and to assemble units more efficiently (the details are shown 
below). 
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Figure 2: “(A) Minimum unit’s code which is compatible 
with genetic code. (B) Interaction between units”. 


Bridge-Method 

As we understand how any shape is printed with only sin- 
gle path, we confront Hamiltonian path problem. There is 
an effective mathematical method proposed by (Bachrach 
et al. (2009)) to find a Hamiltonian path in any two- or three- 
dimensional shape. However, in the method, the number 
of vertices of given the graph are forced to be quadrupled 
in two-dimension case and thus the scale of the object be- 
comes bigger. Therefore, we developed new method called 
’’Bridge-Method” to create a Hamiltonian path with catalyst 
units. First, our method searches all odd points in a given 
graph not serially but parallel. Second, our method deter- 
mines two points and bridges them with catalyst units in 
order to make an Euler path. If there are more than two 
odd points, our method would evaluate multiple solutions 
with an evaluation function. Finally, Bridge-Method is pro- 
posed as a more efficient method to make Hamiltonian path 
to achieve the goal more efficiently for our system. 

Experimental Result 

We have implemented self-assembly printer system and 
demonstrated how it prints various shapes. First our sys- 
tem was able to print all characters and numbers at seven- 
segment display as seen the below figure. 3. However, some- 
times our system fails to print the required shape because 
of influence of friction force. For the same reason the sys- 
tem is unable to print large numbers of units. Second, we 
introduce ”SAEC: Self-Assembly Electronic Circuit” as a 
potential application of our system in the below part. 
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Figure 3: ‘All characters and numbers printed by self- 
assembly printer”. 


Self-Assembly Electronic Circuit 

We implemented SAEC as a potential application with the 
self-assembly printer. In detail, SAEC units are designed 
with copper foils in the same pattern for each units, and an 
electronic circuit is accomplished just after constructing the 
object. Most fabrication of microelectronic devices is car- 
ried out by photolithography and is unable to reuse or re- 
place its components. SAEC offers a possibility to restore it- 
self to its original condition or extend its function locally. As 
a future work, we propose ’’DSAEC: Dynamic SAEC” com- 
posed of more intelligent units. Like the SAEC, DSAEC 
units are all designed in the same pattern, however, they 
are embedded with different electronic components such as 
LED, battery, and sensor. We will implement units that are 
constructed through static self-assembly in our system, and 
moreover, will become agents and interact with other agents 
dynamically. 



Figure 4: “(A) Self-Assembly Electronic Circuit as a po- 
tential application of self-assembly printer. Each units are 
designed with copper foils in the same pattern. (B) an early 
prototype of Dynamic SAEC’. 


Conclusion 

The self-assembly printer system and an example of applica- 
tion was implemented and proposed here. The self-assembly 
printer system attains scalability to enable the assembler to 
print an object even if the scale is bigger than the size of the 
assembler. The system also alleviates the need for complex 
and accurate movements of assembler compared with top- 
down human manufacturing system. As our future work, we 
will develop the self-assembly system which can construct 
arbitrary three-dimensional forms. And also, we will apply 
this system for constructing small and complex structures of 
electronic circuit boards without highly-precise-assemblers. 
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Abstract 

This paper presents a new model for the development of artifi- 
cial creatures from a single cell. The model aims at providing 
a more biologically plausible abstraction of the morphogen- 
esis and the specialization process, which the organogene- 
sis follows. It is built upon three main elements: a cellular 
physics system that simulates division and intercellular ad- 
hesion dynamics, a simplified cell cycle offering to the cells 
the possibility to select actions such as division, quiescence, 
differentiation or apoptosis and, finally, a cell specialization 
mechanism quantifying the ability to perform different func- 
tions. An evolved artificial gene regulatory network is em- 
ployed as a cell controller. As a proof-of-concept, we present 
two experiments where the morphology of a multicellular or- 
ganism is guided by cell weaknesses and efficiency at per- 
forming different functions under environmental stress. 

Introduction 

In nature, the cellular specialization (or differentiation) pro- 
cess allowing a single celled organism to grow organs of 
various shapes and functions is a key mechanism in the de- 
velopment of complex morphologies, behaviors and devel- 
opmental strategies. Over the past few years, many devel- 
opmental models have been designed to simulate the growth 
of virtual multicellular organisms. They have been dealing 
with different levels of biological realism that directly im- 
pact on the complexity and the computational cost of the 
model. From the cellular automata in the 1960s (Von Neu- 
mann et al., 1966) and its offspring (Gardner, 1970; De Garis 
et al., 1999; Chavoya and Duthen, 2008) to today’s mod- 
els (Hotz, 2004; Joachimczak and Wrobel, 2008; Doursat, 
2009; Cussat-Blanc et al., 2012a), this field of research 
evolved by getting closer to the biological reality. How- 
ever, though cell differentiation was frequently explored 
(e.g. French flag problem), the models used evolutionary 
algorithms guided by an exogenous engineered fitness func- 
tion describing a predefined morphology. 

In the last decades, some cell development models also 
explored the creation of multicellular organisms which 
would be evaluated not directly in regard with their morphol- 
ogy but in terms of capability to fulfill a certain function. 


Co-evolution of morphology and control system showed in- 
teresting results, using global control methods such as neu- 
ral networks in order to, for example, push a block (Bon- 
gard and Pfeifer, 2003), or using an artificial gene regula- 
tory network to locally contract cells and swim, such as what 
Joachimczak et al. did, using a two phase development and 
explicitly forcing animats to stop growing through fitness 
function (Joachimczak and Wrobel, 2012) or such as what 
Schramm did with, however, a subobjective of the evolution 
being an explicit shape description (Schramm et al., 2011). 

The work presented in this paper offers to investigate the 
emergence of morphologies, developmental capabilities and 
behaviors of a multicellular simulation. Contrary to many 
other models (previously cited), this system does not rely on 
any global controller nor has to enforce any particular differ- 
entiation pattern or morphology through a fitness function, 
but has to find developmental strategies to adapt to and to 
compose with a hostile environment as well as a more bio- 
logically plausible specialization process. 

We present a developmental model (named SOMAS, for 
Self-Organizing Multicellular Artificial Systems) in which 
cells embed a simplified simulation of a cell cycle regu- 
lated by an artificial gene regulatory network. Thus, cells 
are given the possibility to divide, to specialize, to stay in a 
quiescent state or to commit apoptosis. Moreover, a mass- 
spring-damper system simulates the cell mechanics with in- 
tercellular collisions and adhesions, and a simplified artifi- 
cial chemistry is used for both nutrient transformation into 
energy and morphogen diffusion. The organisms develop 
from one stem cell and an evolutionary algorithm is used 
in order to select the ones that succeed in developing in a 
hostile environment. One of the main goals of the model 
is to present a simple but efficient way to bring biologi- 
cal plausibility to the specialization process. Our work is 
based on the idea that the specialization process of biolog- 
ical cells selects characteristics to develop while other do- 
mains are abandoned. The interesting side effect of such 
process is the need for cellular cooperation through the cre- 
ation of interdependent functional organs. In our model, we 
quantify specialization states in terms of weaknesses and ef- 
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ficiency in realizing simple tasks (to transform nutrients into 
energy, to store energy, to resist to environmental stresses). 
We thus try to avoid the creation of omnipotent specializa- 
tion states and instead create a ’’meaningful” differentiation 
process which abstracts the underlying physical realities of 
in-vivo cell specialization. This, with the conjunction of a 
very simple fitness function which only takes the time of 
survival into account, could make for the emergence of de- 
velopmental strategies that are not explicitly described but 
instead result from the intrinsic strengths and weaknesses of 
specialization states (which can be dictated by the physical 
realities of the considered cellular units) together with envi- 
ronmental constraints. 

The paper is organized as follows: next section details 
our model through the morphogens, nutrients and energy 
management, the cells capacities, physics and controller and 
the genetic algorithm used to optimize the gene regulatory 
network of the cells. Third section presents two proof-of- 
concept experiments that shows the capacity of the model 
to come with different strategies by only using the surviving 
duration of the organism as fitness function. Finally, the pa- 
per concludes on possible extensions and future experiments 
that our model is expected to tackle. 

Model 

SOMAS is designed to provide some bio-inspired capabili- 
ties to the cells. In particular, we focused on the following 
three main components: an artificial chemistry providing the 
cells with the ability to interact and to produce energy, a 
cell physics model that simulates the collision and adhesion 
mechanisms and a cell cycle abstraction with the possibil- 
ity to specialize into different cellular states, controlled by a 
gene regulatory network. 

Artificial chemistry 

The chemistry is here aimed toward two main goals. First, 
the diffusion of morphogens in the environment is used by 
the cells in order to communicate and gain, for example, 
positional informations. Secondly, it provides the cells with 
the basics for energy management. Both aspects are detailed 
in the following paragraphs. 

Morphogens Morphogens are signaling molecules pro- 
duced by cells. They play an essential role in embryoge- 
nesis. Often produced from a localized source, the mor- 
phogen concentration gradient helps cells to localize them- 
selves and trigger cell specialization. We use a simplified 
morphogen diffusion system based on a grid in which cells 
inject and sense morphogens concentrations level. An arti- 
ficial gene regulatory network described hereafter and em- 
bedded in each cell governs the morphogen production rate. 

A morphogen is characterized by its attenuation speed 
(from which can be deduced its range) and its evaporation 
rate. At each time step, morphogen levels are updated on the 


morphogen grid: their concentration are first decreased ac- 
cording to their evaporation rate, before being diffused to the 
neighboring grid cells. When a grid’s cell diffuses its con- 
centration to its surrounding, the neighbors receive its mor- 
phogen concentration multiplied by the attenuation speed of 
the morphogen. The morphogen concentration C- L received 
by a grid cell i from a neighboring source of morphogen 
with a concentration of Cs is thus equals to: 

C i = C s *(l-R m *d(i,S)) 

with R m G [0, 1] the attenuation speed of morphogen m and 
d(i, S ) the distance between the centers of cells i and S. 

A morphogen grid cell concentration always keeps the 
maximum concentration value offered (which either directly 
comes from a cell placed on it or from the diffusion of its 
neighbors grid cells). When a cell senses the morphogen 
concentration for its position, the morphogen grid computes 
and returns the average concentration of the 9 nearest grid’s 
cells centers weighted by their distance to said position. The 
same interpolation process is used when the cell diffuses its 
morphogens into the grid cells. With grid cells in the same 
order of size as the cells, this system allows for “smooth 
enough” morphogens gradient (as can be seen in figure 3) 
formation without the algorithmic complexity of a purely 
continuous model. Morphogen concentration C m at posi- 
tion m is thus equals to: 


y^8 Ci_ 

di 

^8 l 

2-^i=0 d(i,m ) 

with Ci the morphogen concentration in grid cell i and 
d(i, m) the distance between m and cell i center’s position. 
Figure 1 depicts this morphogen concentration computation. 

In figures 2 and 3, three morphogens are produced by dif- 
ferent cells. Their concentrations are mapped to the cyan, 



Figure 1: Morphogens con- 
centrations Cm at cell m 
center’s position are in- 
terpolated using concentra- 
tions and distance from the 
9 neighbors grid cells. 





Figure 2: Visualization of 
morphogens concentrations 
(3 morphogens : cyan, ma- 
genta and yellow) as sensed 
by cells. 
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magenta and yellow colors. Figure 2 shows a visualization 
of the morphogen concentrations inside each cell (only the 
outer three cells are producing morphogens) and the figure 3 
shows the morphogen concentrations on the grid. Note that 
the morphogen concentration levels are not cumulative: if 
two cells produce the same amount of a same morphogen in 
the same place, the morphogen concentration level will be as 
high as if there was only one cell. This non-cumulative dif- 
fusion system presents similarities with Doursat’s (Doursat, 
2009). It has been proven to be efficient and precise enough 
for virtual embryogenesis. 


Nutrients, ambrosia and energy Cell consume energy to 
perform different actions: division, apoptosis, quiescence 
or specialization. Division is, for example, a very costly 
operation whereas quiescence is a sleeping state where the 
cell consumes less energy. The energy level is coded as a 
floating-point number between 0 and 1 in each cell. When 
a cell’s energy level reaches 0, it dies. The average energy 
consumption per time step being in the order of magnitude 
of 0.1, pure energy storage is not efficient and, in order to 
survive, cells must produce energy at a steady pace. How- 
ever, this energy cannot be shared nor stored. 

Therefore, another form of energy is introduced: am- 
brosia. It is a special “molecule” which can be stored and 
diffused. Ambrosia can be turned into pure usable energy 
without loss. This molecule is thus to be compared with 
glucose or lipid in its energy storage purpose. Ambrosia dif- 
fusion is done from one cell to its direct neighbors (cells 
that have direct adhesive contact) with a certain efficiency, 
defined by the diffusing cell’s specialization state. 

Again, this ambrosia cannot be produced out of nothing, 
and this is where nutrients are needed. They are the raw 
components at the root of the energy chain. Cells can trans- 
form nutrients into ambrosia and their efficiency in doing so, 
which is crucial to them, is also described in the cell’s spe- 



Figure 3: The grid 

diffuses morphogens 
between its centers. The 
concentrations are then 
interpolated to allow for 
the formation of smooth 
gradients. 


Figure 4: Adhesive 

forces are simulated 
with springs that connect 
cells centers, allowing 
for the formation of 
compact cellular clusters 
of various stiffnesses. 


cialization state. Nutrients are available in the environment 
and their concentrations are encoded on a grid. The resolu- 
tion of this grid, as well as the nutrients level and nutrient 
regeneration rate can be changed in order to produce differ- 
ent energy related constraints. These constraints, under the 
use of genetic algorithm, will add various selective pressure 
to the competing virtual organisms. They are thus different 
according to the experiment the model will be used for. 

Cell physics 

Using a precise mechanical engine (close to biological real- 
ity) that simulates soft bodies physics allows us to increase 
the capabilities of the organisms. However, the computa- 
tional cost needs to remain acceptable. Therefore, the cells 
physics are based on a mass-spring-damper system. A cell 
is represented by its mass, radius, stiffness and center posi- 
tion. Contrary to most of existing models (Doursat, 2009; 
Joachimczak and Wrobel, 2008), cells are not necessarily 
clustered in one multicellular organism: the mass-spring- 
damper system is only used to keep the organism consistent 
by handling the collisions and the inter-cell adhesions. 

Collisions The simulated world in which the cells act al- 
lows them to move freely, rotating, colliding and bouncing 
off each other. When two cells are penetrating each other 

- the distance between their two centers is smaller than the 
sum of their radii - a collision spring is created between their 
centers. Its length is equal to the sum of the two cells’ radii 
and its stiffness is defined as the cells’ mean stiffness. Col- 
lision springs are destroyed when their length is greater than 
the sum of the two cells radii they are connected to. 

Adhesions Cellular adhesion is crucial for the cohesion of 
tissues. When two cells get close enough from each other 

- this activation threshold distance is defined by the spe- 
cialization state - an adhesion spring is created between the 
two cell’s centers. Its length is defined as being the mean 
radius of the two cells and its stiffness is the mean adhe- 
sion strength, also defined by the specialization state of both 
cells. Figure 4 shows the adhesive forces that allow for the 
formation of a compact cluster of cells. 

Cell actions 

Cells are able to perform four main actions, designed after 
the possible actions and transformations a real living cell can 
undergo: division, apoptosis, quiescence and specialization. 

The division is a cellular action of prime importance, as 
it is the main mechanism behind organ growth. If the ex- 
act replication of the mitosis process is not necessary, it is 
however important to be able to reproduce the external man- 
ifestations of division. In this model, a cell can only begin 
division if it has enough energy and if the membrane pres- 
sure is not too high. The cell then grows to double its size 
(the collision- spring triggering distance increases). The di- 
vision axis is chosen according to the compression forces the 
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cell experiences: it will divide perpendicularly to the most 
compressed axis. When actual division occurs, a clone cell 
of initial size is created, and energy and nutrients are split in 
two equal parts. 

The apoptosis is the programmed “clean” death of a cell. 
All of its nutrients are diffused to the neighbors and the cell 
is deleted from the environment. 

When a cell enters quiescence , it cannot choose to begin 
another cellular action for a certain number of decision steps 
and its energy consumption is reduced. 

Cell specialization is one of the key mechanisms behind 
the formation of organs in living organisms and is also at 
the heart of this work. Specializing cells progressively mod- 
ify their properties in order to better fulfill certain functions, 
thus becoming differentiated cells. This specialization pro- 
cess is here represented by the walk through a tree structure 
in which every node contains a set of values to be assigned 
to the cell’s properties. Once a cell reaches a certain node, 
which we call specialization state , it cannot go back to a pre- 
vious state and the cell’s attributes values are replaced with 
the ones described by the new specialization state. Such a 
state contains information about three main aspects: (1) the 
physical properties (biomass, size, global stifness and adhe- 
sion) of the cell; (2) the controller (the subpart of the artifi- 
cial gene regulatory network to be used, this mechanism be- 
ing meant to mimic the way a differentiated cell would only 
express a subpart of its genome); (3) the skill values of the 
cells that describe its efficiency in performing various tasks, 
such as using a certain type of nutrients to produce energy or 
being able to withstand the impact of harmful particles from 
the environment. This final concept is crucial to the exper- 
iments presented hereafter and will be described with more 
details later on. 

As in nature, these actions, among other internal regula- 
tions, are regulated according to an artificial gene regulatory 
network. 

Specialization tree 

At the heart of the experiments presented in the next section 
is the concept of “skills design”, or the quantification of effi- 
ciency for cells from different specialization states to fulfill 
certain functions. The general idea, inspired by the observa- 
tion of living multicellular organisms, is that cells cannot be 
omnipotent, i.e. they cannot do everything with “full” effi- 
ciency. Cell specialization is thus always a matter of getting 
better at doing something and letting other important func- 
tions aside. To survive in a complex environment, the cells 
then have to cooperate and organize so that they optimally 
use their capacities. 

In our model, we implemented this idea with the reparti- 
tion of a fixed number of skill “points” to distribute between 
various functions. In the particular case of the experiment 
presented in the paper, they are the ambrosia production , 
which is the ability to retrieve nutrients from the environ- 


ment and turn them into ambrosia, the diffusion efficiency , 
which quantifies the ability to diffuse ambrosia to nearby 
cells, the energy efficiency (the more developed this compe- 
tence, the less energy the cell consumes at each time step), 
the ambrosia capacity , which quantifies the ability to store a 
large amount of ambrosia and the stress resistance , which is 
the ability to withstand aggression from the environment (in 
the experiments presented hereafter, environmental aggres- 
sions are represented by particles of various intensities). 

Specialization states are thus crafted by distributing skill 
points into characteristics. Once the balance in the influence 
of those skill points is carefully established, specialization 
trees can be described in both their topology and in the skill 
points distribution for each of their specialization state. In 
this work, the trees are hand-crafted but they are ultimately 
meant to be part of the virtual creature’s DNA, subjected to 
evolution. 

Gene regulation 

In nature, a gene regulatory network is a network of pro- 
teins. The cascading interactions between these proteins 
control genome expression by the use of external signals 
collected from protein sensors localized on the membrane 
(Davidson, 2006). These signals activate or inhibit the tran- 
scription of the genes, which then determines the cell’s be- 
havior. Here, we use an artificial gene regulatory network 
which is a simplified computational model inspired by its bi- 
ological counterpart. This kind of controller has been used 
in many developmental models of the literature (Bongard 
and Pfeifer, 2003; Hotz, 2004; Flann et al., 2005; Knabe 
et al., 2008; Joachimczak and Wrobel, 2008; Doursat, 2009; 
Cussat-Blanc et al., 2012a) and to control virtual and real 
robots (Nicolau et al., 2010; Joachimczak and Wrobel, 2010; 
Cussat-Blanc et al., 2012b). 

Dynamics The artificial Gene Regulatory Network (GRN) 
used in this model is based on Cussat-B lane’s model 
(Cussat-Blanc et al., 2012b). It is however modified in or- 
der to allow for a better precision by using continuous tags. 
Moreover, all the protein concentrations are clamped be- 
tween 0 and 1, allowing their absolute concentration values 
to be directly used without need of comparing them to each 
other. A gene regulatory network is therefore defined as a 
set of interacting proteins defined by three tags, coded as 
floating-point numbers between 0 and 1, and a type. The 
protein tag describes the proteins themselves. The enhancer 
tag is compared to the protein tags of other proteins to com- 
pute the enhancing matching factor between two proteins. 
The inhibitor tag is used as the enhancer tag to calculate the 
inhibiting matching factor between two proteins. Finally, 
the protein type determines if the protein is an input pro- 
tein, whose concentration is given by the environment of the 
GRN and which regulates other proteins but is not regulated, 
an output protein, whose concentration is used as an output 
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of the network and which is regulated but does not regulate 
other proteins, or a regulatory protein, an internal protein 
that regulates and is regulated by other proteins. 

The dynamics of the GRN are calculated as follows. First, 
the affinity of a protein a with another protein b is given by 
the enhancing factor u+ b = | enh a — idb\ and the inhibiting 
u~ b = | inh a — id}, | (where id x is the protein tag, enh x is the 
enhancer tag and inh x is the inhibitor tag of protein x). 

Then, the proteins are compared two by two using the en- 
hancing and the inhibiting matching factors. For each pro- 
tein of the network, the global enhancing and inhibiting val- 
ues are given by the following equations: 



N 

Cje^ u %~ u ™' ax ^ ; 
3 


1 N 


U max ) 


( 1 ) 

where pi (resp. hi) is the enhancing (resp. inhibiting) value 
for a protein i, N is the number of proteins in the network, 
Cj is the concentration of protein j and u + aa: (resp. u^ax) is 
the maximum enhancing (resp. inhibiting) matching factor 
observed. /3 is a control parameter that set up the “usable” 
distance between the proteins. 

The final modification of protein i’s concentration is given 
by the following differential equation: 


||i = S(di - hi) (2) 

Where S sets up the speed of reaction of the regulatory net- 
work: the higher, the more sudden the transitions in the 
GRN; the lower, the smoother the transitions. 


Cell behavior regulation The inputs proteins are con- 
nected to both the surrounding of the cell and its internal 
state. In order to allow behavior to change according to the 
specialization state, each of these inputs are duplicated for 
each possible state but only one set per differentiation state 
is activated at a time, the GRN thus being fed with the same 
input data but from different input proteins. These data are 
the concentration in each morphogen , the membrane pres- 
sure, the energy level of the cell , the ambrosia quantity di- 
vided by the maximum ambrosia storage capacity of the cell 
and the nutrients concentration in the environment. 

The outputs of the GRN are the following: one protein 
per cell action (quiescence, apoptosis, division or specializa- 
tion): the action with the highest output protein concentra- 
tion is chosen and, in case of specialization, the protein with 
the highest concentration among all the “specialization” out- 
put proteins will determine the state the cell must specialize 
into; one protein for each morphogen, which concentration 
level directly gives the cells morphogen production; one pro- 
tein to decide the proportion of ambrosia to be transformed 
into energy, and therefore allows the cell to choose between 
storing ambrosia or refilling its energy level; one protein that 
gives the proportion of ambrosia to be diffused to nearby 


cells; another protein giving the amount of nutrients a cell 
should transform into ambrosia, relatively to the maximum 
consumption capabilities of the cell (defined by its current 
type) and limited by the environment resources. 

When an action is triggered, the GRN powered decision 
system is locked until the end of the action (e.g. cells can- 
not trigger apoptosis while they are dividing). However, 
all other systems (morphogen production, ambrosia trans- 
formation and diffusion, etc.) are maintained and the GRN 
still controls the corresponding outputs. 

Genetic algorithm 

This model is meant to be optimized by a genetic algorithm. 
A standard genetic algorithm is used with a crossover that 
crosses two GRN protein sets and a mutation operator that 
can equiprobably randomly modify a tag, add a new regula- 
tory protein or delete a regulatory protein. 

As we stated in the introduction of this paper, the aim of 
this work is also to avoid designing a fitness function that 
would directly guide the organogenesis process. We want 
morphological complexity to emerge from the differences in 
specialization states and the need for cells to survive as long 
as possible in a hostile environment. Each growing organ- 
ism is thus only evaluated by its survival time, in simulation 
steps, the longer the better. 

Experiments 

As a proof-of-concept and as a first step toward more com- 
plex experiments on organogenesis, we developed two envi- 
ronments with two different kinds of constraints. The aim 
is to show the capacity of the model to produce organized 
developmental strategies without explicit morphology spec- 
ification hard-coded in the fitness function. The first exper- 
iment presented in this paper consists in studying the spe- 
cialization and auto-organization capacity of cells attacked 
by harmful particles. The second one adds complexity by 
constraining the energy of the environment. 

First experiment: surviving aggressions 

The first of these two experiments takes place in a hostile en- 
vironment where dangerous particles are aimed toward the 
center, which is where the first cell appears. We can draw 
an analogy between this scenario and radiations that would 
destroy unprepared cells. In a more general way, these par- 
ticles are a metaphor of any punctual stress that living mul- 
ticellular organisms need to face while developing. 

Initial conditions For this first experiment, we manually 
set up a specialization tree with only two states: the nutri- 
tive state and the defensive state. Specialization can only 
occur from the nutritive state to the defensive state and the 
first cell of the organism is nutritive. The nutritive state is 
characterized by its ability to produce energy and ambrosia 
together with a lack of defense against particles. In direct 
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Figure 5: Screen capture of the organism toward the evo- 
lutionary process. After 20 generations, the organism orga- 
nizes nutritive cells (in orange) into a cluster and constantly 
renews a few defensive cells (in blue) which position are not 
yet optimal. At generation 20, the organism produces mul- 
tiple highly organized clusters with a central nutritive cell 
protected by a field of defensive ones. The energy repartition 
(showed on the right-hand side, the greener the higher) is re- 
markably efficient with this strategy. Finally, the best strat- 
egy, emerging around generation 40, is movement. Cells 
organize themselves into a bigger cluster that asymetrically 
renews cells in order to escape from the center of the envi- 
ronment, where the particles are concentrated, while keep- 
ing a heart of nutritive cells surrounded by a shield of defen- 
sive ones. The cells use morphogens to position themselves 
in the colony and drive it in a specific direction. 

opposition (and thus complementarity) to the nutritive state 
is the defensive state, which offers a good defense against 
particles but a very low nutritive efficiency. Table 1 shows 
skill points distributions for the relevant skills set. 


1. Clusters'. After a few generations, cells start to organize 
themselves in fuzzy clusters where a few nutritive cells 
are surrounded by protective cells. This strategy seems to 
be an effective way to use the specialization states: energy 
providing cells, which are vulnerable, stay protected from 
the particles by feeding a shell of protective cells. More 
notably, the formation of these clusters relies extensively 
on the use of apoptosis, and thus present interesting simi- 
larities with the expermimental evolution of multicellular 
“snowflakes clusters” with yeast (Ratcliff et al., 2012). 

2. Constant renewing', later in the evolution, cells inside the 
clusters tend to constantly divide and specialize into de- 
fensive cells. This makes up for the defensive cells dying 
because of the aggression of the particles but also because 
they receive less ambrosia when they are far from the nu- 
tritive cells. It is also to be noted that cellular clusters 
tend to be stable, maintaining an average number of cells 
throughout their life. 

3. Shifting from the center. We observe that, over the dozen 
different evolution runs we made, a special behavior tends 
to emerge near the “end” of the evolution runs: movement 
(at cluster level). Organisms tend to avoid the center of 
the environment which is way more dangerous than the 
outskirts because of the concentric pattern formed by the 
particles. They do so by using an unbalanced division 
ratio and apoptosis: division rate is more intensive on one 
side of the cluster than on the other side. We verified that 
this behavior was not just a consequence of the particles 
being denser in the middle of the environment: the same 
organisms put in a particle free environment demonstrated 
the same behavior (depicted by figure 6). 


Property 

N 

D 

Description 

Ambrosia 

Production 

3 

0 

Nutrients units a cell can turn 
into ambrosia at each time step 

Ambrosia 

Storage 

10 

3 

Maximum amount of ambrosia 
that can be stored 

Resistance 

0 

10 

Amount of energy that can be 
absorbed from particles before 
the cell dies (here, a particle has 

1 energy) 


Table 1: Skill points repartition for the two specialization 
states N (nutritive) and D (defensive). 


Results The results show a global increase in the crea- 
tures’ life time (the fitness function, expressed in number of 
frame) over the generations. By observing the best individ- 
uals and by looking at the evolution of the selected genome, 
generations after generations, we can identify three key de- 
velopmental strategy elements (depicted on figure 5): 



3 

w 



Figure 6: Successive steps of the development of one of the 
best individuals. Nutritive cells (in orange) surround them- 
selves with a shield of protective cells (in blue) which they 
feed. Movement toward the outside of the environment can 
also be noticed (in the direction of the magenta morphogen 
gradient). Particles become intentionally denser and denser 
until no organism can possibly survive. This allows for a 
constant constraint increase throughout the simulation. 
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Figure 7 : Development of the best organism for the second 
experiment, showing a 4-steps developmental strategy. Nu- 
tritive cells are orange, defensives are green and storage ones 
are blue. Striped area indicates where nutrients appear. The 
greener the cells, the higher their energy. 

Second experiment: adding an energy constraint 

For this second experiment, the cells have to survive under 
harder constraints. They now not only have to survive ag- 
gression from harmful particles, but they also have to com- 
pose with a stronger energy constraint. Nutrients are indeed 
placed on a square centered in the environment where parti- 
cle density is maximum. Moreover, they are cyclically ap- 
pearing and disappearing, with an increasing amount of time 
between every two appearences. Therefore, the organism 
will have to face episodes of starvation. Moving too soon 
toward the exterior of the circle in order to escape highly 
dense particles might thus not be a viable option anymore. 

In addition to this constraint, nutritive cells can no longer 
store large amount of ambrosia. In order for an organism to 
be able to store it, a third specialization type is introduced: 
the storage state. The analogy could be made with lipid cells 
which are storing energetic molecules in living beings. The 
characteristics of this new specialization state are almost no 
resistance to particles (0.1 points), no nutrients extraction 
capabilities (ambrosia production rate is null), a high am- 
brosia storage capacity (10 points) and a perfect ambrosia 
diffusion efficiency. The other two specialization states (nu- 
tritive and defensive) are kept identical to experiment 1, ex- 
cept for their ambrosia storage capacity which is now set to 
0.5. The first cell is nutritive and can specialize into either 
defensive or storage. 

Results The results show a strong convergence in the de- 
velopment strategies over the 6 evolutionary runs (120 gen- 
erations of 400 individuals each) launched for this experi- 
ment. Figure 7 shows a timelapse of one of the best individ- 
uals. The best strategy seems to be the following scheme. 
First, lots of nutritive cells are created from the initial cell 
(they can easily survive as the nutrients only disappear for 
short periods of time at the beginning of the simulation and 


Figure 8: Cell population through time. Grey background 
indicates nutrients availability. The four steps of the devel- 
opment can be seen: proliferation (frame 0 to 550); shell cre- 
ation (when particles arrive) and beginning of storage place- 
ment (550 to 900); as nutrients are getting rare, creation of a 
small energy storage cluster, still surrounded with defensive 
cells linking to the core where nutrients still appear (900 to 
1100) and 4) stabilization in a small size cluster (the center 
of the environment gets abandoned) with a few storage cells 
spreading all of their ambrosia to the defensives ones. 

particles are still far away). Secondly, a shield of protec- 
tive cells starts to appear. At this stage of the simulation, 
nutrients are still abundant and the main concern for the or- 
ganism is to protect them against particles. The organisms 
that fail in this task in the early generations try to compen- 
sate with quick proliferation but eventually die quite early in 
the simulation due to the particle damages. Then, as nutri- 
ent availability starts to become a problem, most organisms 
start specializing some of their nutritive cells into storage 
ones. Here, the only difference between organisms that end 
up with an average fitness and the ones that have the best 
fitnesses is the localization of these storage cells. The best 
organisms place the storage cells away from the center of the 
circle of particles, but with still a network of nutritive cells 
surrounded by defensives near the center, where nutrients 
still appear. We can see this behavior between frame 750 
and 1000 of figure 7: nutritive cells that were waiting on the 
extremity of the organism specialize into storage cells in an- 
ticipation of starvation. Finally, with the simulation moving 
forward, appearences of nutrients become extremely rare, 
and the organisms shrink to a tiny cluster composed of a few 
storage cells diffusing the ambrosia they collected to a shield 
of defensive cells. Figure 8 gives an overview of these steps 
by showing the cell population through time. 

The organism was able to find a strategy to adapt to peri- 
odical starvation by using the storage state in a suitable way. 
This illustrates the capacity of the model to step up in com- 
plexity in order to manage a new specialization state and 
harder environmental constraints, as well as how the model 
can give birth to interesting development strategies. 
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Conclusion and discussion 

This article detailed a model (SOMAS) which aims to pro- 
vide a base for the organogenesis of virtual organisms. The 
focus of SOMAS has been made on three main layers: the 
cellular physics, the simplified cell cycle and the specializa- 
tion mechanism. The experiments gave encouraging initial 
results as cells successfully specialized into different avail- 
able types to better fulfill certain function and adopted a par- 
ticular morphology and cooperation-based strategy, demon- 
strating the ability for the model to produce complex devel- 
opmental plans without any complex fitness design. Mor- 
phology and strategy emerged from both the environmental 
constraints and the intrinsic weaknesses and efficiency the 
cells had to compose with. The first results showed the for- 
mation of clusters and collection of cells that could easily 
be compared to some of the early living multicellular organ- 
isms, which were often barely more than aggregated clusters 
of specialized monocellular organisms living in symbiosis. 

This model aims to bring tools to the artificial life re- 
searches for a better abstraction of the consequences and 
manifestations of living cell specialization. It avoids the de- 
sign of an omnipotent multipurpose cell as well as the use 
of complex fitness functions which would explicitly enforce 
the desired phenotype of the creatures. Our model tries to 
abstract the underlying complex realities of the cellular spe- 
cialization process by capturing some of its essential observ- 
able implications. One of the idea behind this model is there- 
fore that organogenesis, and thus complexity and diversity 
in the shape and functions of multicellular organisms, is a 
direct consequence of the incapacity for a cellular type at 
being efficient on every front at the same time. 

A certain number of enhancements will be at the heart of 
our future work. First, we presented here experiments where 
specialization types were manually designed. The next step 
is to integrate this design directly into the creature’s DNA. 
Optimum cell specialization trees structure as well as skill 
points distribution will have to be found through an evolu- 
tionary process. This means a meticulous balancing work 
has to be done. We also want to increase the number of at- 
tributes specialization states can be formed with. 

Another important research path we want to explore is co- 
evolution. Here, we presented experiments where the fitness 
was kept as simple as possible: it just is the amount of time 
organisms can survive. Therefore, the model seems well 
suited for a coevolution approach where all organisms could, 
for example, compete for their survival in a limited nutrient 
environment. Using the potentiality of the physical engine 
by adding physical constraints would also be another way to 
encourage organisms in finding innovating morphologies. 
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Abstract 

The vast majority of multicellular organisms develop clonally 
via ‘staying together’ after mitotic reproduction. Evolutionary 
theory predicts that cells staying together provides several key 
advantages over multicellular construction via cells ‘coming 
together’, but little empirical work has directly compared these 
developmental modes. In our previous work evolving 
multicellularity de novo in the yeast Saccharomyces cerevisiae, 
cells evolved to form clonal clusters exclusively through post- 
division adhesion of mitotically-produced cells, a result that 
reflects the strong bias towards clonal development in extant 
multicellular taxa. An equally parsimonious explanation, 
however, is that cluster development through incomplete cell 
separation is simply easier to evolve than the production of the 
adhesive compounds required for aggregation. To disentangle 
these hypotheses we repeated the experiment of Ratcliff et al 
(2012), selecting for rapid settling through liquid medium. 
Instead of using a unicellular ancestor, however, we started our 
experiment with five wild strains of yeast capable of aggregating 
into clusters via flocculation. Clonally- developing ‘snowflake’ 
yeast evolved and invaded 36/40 experimental populations 
within 155 transfers, and competition experiments revealed that 
invading snowflake yeast were substantially more fit than their 
floe contemporaries. These results support the hypothesis that 
clonal development is evolutionarily superior to aggregation, 
and demonstrate that ‘snowflake’ yeast can readily evolve in 
diverse, wild-collected yeast strains. 

Introduction 

The evolution of multicellular organisms from unicellular 
ancestors is considered a ‘major transition’ in the history of life 
on earth. As such, it was one of a few innovations that allowed 
for the evolution of increased complexity (Smith and 
Szathmary, 1995). The transition from uni- to multicellularity 
has occurred at least 25 times in separate lineages (Grosberg 
and Strathmann, 2007). This transition involved a fundamental 
shift in biological organization, as individual cells, formally 
organisms in their own right, evolve to become integral parts of 
a new, higher-level organism. A key step in the evolution of 
multicellularity was a transition to larger size, which 
necessitated the formation of simple cellular clusters (J. T. 
Bonner, 1998; Boraas, et al., 1998; Kirk, 2005; Pfeiffer and 
Bonhoeffer, 2003). Selection must then shift from the single 
cell level to the cluster level, resulting in clusters that are 
themselves Darwinian individuals (Damuth and Heisler, 1988; 


Godfrey-Smith, 2013; Michod, 2005; Smith and Szathmary, 
1995). 

Construction of an organism from lower-level units that are 
fully capable of Darwinian evolution is potentially problematic, 
however, as it may result in evolutionary conflict between the 
lower- and higher-level units (i.e., cells and multicellular 
organisms). The potential for conflict is especially strong when 
selection for multicellular-level functionality results in 
reproductive altruism among cells (e.g., differentiated somatic 
cells that are at a reproductive dead-end) (Herron and Michod, 
2008; Libby and Rainey, 2013; Michod, 2005). This raises a 
fundamental question in evolutionary biology: How do the 
fitness interests of lower and higher-level units become aligned, 
limiting the negative consequences of evolutionary conflict? 
Similarly, how are lower-level units (cells) de-Darwinized, 
limiting the potential for among-cell selection to undermine 
multicellular-level selection? 

Not all multicellular organisms are constructed in the same 
manner. There are two basic modes of body formation: 
potentially unrelated cells either ‘come together’ to form a 
body, or cells ‘stay together’ after reproduction, which results 
in clonal development if the life cycle includes a genetic 
bottleneck (J. T. Bonner, 1998; Tarnita, et al., 2013). 
Multicellular organisms have evolved via both routes. For 
example, the myxobacteria are a group of soil-dwelling bacteria 
that exhibit a social foraging behavior, coming together to form 
swarms that increase their feeding efficiency (Olive, 1975; 
Velicer and Vos, 2009). However, the vast majority of 
independent transitions to multicellularity have occurred via 
staying together (J. T. Bonner, 1998), suggesting that this is the 
superior mode of multicellular development. 

Evolutionary theory predicts that multicellular development 
via cells staying together should provide several key 
advantages over cells coming together (Grosberg and 
Strathmann, 2007; Tamita, et al., 2013). This mode of 
development limits among-cell genetic variation, especially if 
the life cycle includes a genetic bottleneck (Grosberg and 
Strathmann, 1998). Limiting genetic variation among lower- 
level units has several benefits: 1) It eliminates the potential for 
evolutionary conflict, since there is little standing genetic d 
iversity within a higher-level unit for selection to act on 
(Grosberg and Strathmann, 1998; Hamilton, 1964; Michod, 
2005; Michod and Roze, 2001). 2) High among-cell genetic 
relatedness favors the evolution of traits that increase the fitness 
of the cluster, even if this reduces the fitness of individual cells. 
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This facilitates the evolution of cellular division of labor (J. 
Bonner, 2003; Hamilton, 1964; Queller, 2000). 3) Any genetic 
variation that arises due to mutation gets partitioned among 
multicellular offspring, allowing selection to act on the 
multicellular-level phenotypic effects of de novo mutation. 
This also allows selection to act against mildly deleterious 
alleles (Grosberg and Strathmann, 2007) that would be hard to 
select against in chimeric organisms. 

Despite the clear predictions of evolutionary theory, it has 
been difficult to test the hypothesis that multicellular 
development via staying together should be superior to coming 
together. This is largely due to a lack of model systems in which 
both modes of development can be induced. The yeast 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae can form clusters either by 
incomplete cell separation after mitosis, producing ‘snowflake 
yeast’ , or by coming together through adhesive glycoprotein 
production, a process known as flocculation (Smukalla, et al., 
2008). In prior experiments, Ratcliff et al (2012) found that 
snowflake yeast evolved in 10/10 replicate populations selected 
for faster settling. This raises the possibility that staying 
together is superior to coming together in this yeast model 
system, but it is also possible that this trait simply evolves more 
readily than flocculation. Here we repeat the experiment of 
Ratcliff et al., 2012, but rather than starting with a unicellular 
yeast, we start with wild-collected highly flocculent strains. 
Our experiment thus ‘stacks the deck’ in favor of floe, as all 
yeast start out with the ability to form a cluster via aggregation. 
If staying together is adaptive, it will need to evolve de novo 
and invade a population of aggregative yeast. 

Methods 

Strains, culture conditions, and selection regime 

We used five field-isolated flocculating unicellular S. 
cerevisiae: strains YJM450, YJM454, YPS 1000-1, YPS 1009- 
2, and M5-2. Diploids were generated by streaking a and a 
mating type haploids on YPD agar plates (per liter: 20 g 
dextrose, 20 g peptone, 10 g yeast extract, 15 g agar). Single 
strains were isolated through three rounds of single-colony 
bottlenecking, and diploidy confirmed by tetrad formation after 
4 d of shaking incubation at 30°C in sporulation media (per 
liter: 20 g potassium acetate, 2.2 g yeast extract, 870 mg 
synthetic amino acid mix, 0.5 g glucose). A single clone of each 
strain was then used to start eight replicate populations (40 
populations total). Yeast were grown in 10 mL liquid YPD in 
25 x 150 mm tubes for 24 h at 30°C, with 250 rpm shaking. 
Every 24 h, the populations were subjected to settling selection 
by centrifuging at 100 g for 10 seconds (selection protocol 
described fully in Ratcliff et al, 2012). Whole populations were 
cryogenically preserved every 7 d at -80°C. 

Constructing fluorescently labeled yeast 

Single-strain isolates were obtained from a single population of 
strain M5-2 (replicate 2) after 60 and 120 days. Each strain was 
transformed to express either the green fluorescent protein 
yeGFP or red fluorescent protein dTomato constitutively under 
the TEF2 promoter, using the Li Ac/SS-DN A/PEG method of 
transformation (Gietz, et al., 1995). Transformed strains were 


then imaged with a SPOT Flex 64 MP camera on an Olympus 
IX 70 microscope at 10 and 20 X magnification. 

Measuring yeast phenotypes 

The predominant phenotype (e.g., snowflake or floe) was 
determined microscopically after 7, 28, 60, 91, 120, and 155 
days of evolution. After 24 h of growth in liquid YPD (30°C, 
250 rpm shaking), 10 pL of culture was placed on a slide under 
a 25 x 25 mm cover slip and imaged at lOx and 40x 
magnification. Snowflake yeast develop by post-division 
adhesion of cells, as opposed to floe’s adhesive aggregation, 
allowing us to differentiate phenotype via cluster morphology. 
The numerically dominant phenotype was scored at each time 
point. 

Relative fitness of early snowflake yeast vs. floe yeast 

To measure the relative fitness of early snowflake yeast, we 
isolated a pair of snowflake and floe yeast strains from the 10 
populations that contained both phenotypes at transfer 60 (4 
from M5-2, 4 from YPS 1009-2, 1 from YJM454, and 1 from 
YPS 1000-1, respectively). All strains were grown in liquid 
YPD for 24 h, then snowflake/floc pairs were diluted 1 :200 into 
10 mL liquid YPD. These 10 strain pairs were competed over 
5 rounds of selection for both growth and settling (100 x g for 
10 s). For each pair, three replicate competition tubes were 
established. Snowflake and floe colonies have a distinct 
morphology (i.e., smooth colonies for floe and rough colonies 
for snowflake; see Figure 2a&b). We therefore used plate 
counts to determine fitness. Each competition tube was plated 
out at 1:10,000 dilution onto YPD plates after 24 h of growth 
(pre settling selection), and again after five rounds of growth 
and settling selection. Colonies were counted on digital images 
(in ImageJ) made from each plate after two days of growth at 
30°C, taken with a Pentax K10D DSLR with a SMC Pentax-D 
FA 1:2.8 macro lens. Relative fitness was calculated using the 
ratio of Malthusian growth parameters (Lenski, et al., 1991). 

Results and Discussion 

Prior experiments selecting for rapid settling of yeast 
through liquid medium (Koschwanez, et al., 2013; Oud, et al., 
2013; Ratcliff, et al., 2012) found that clusters rapidly evolved, 
but these developed strictly via cells ‘staying together’ after 
reproduction, producing the ‘snowflake’ phenotype. It is 
unclear, however, if this is because snowflake yeast are actually 
superior to floe yeast that develop via aggregation, or if 
snowflake yeast simply arise more readily via mutation. By 
repeating our prior experiment with five wild-collected highly 
flocculent Saccharomyces cerevisiae strains, we sought to 
determine if snowflake yeast could invade populations of 
aggregative yeast. We found that snowflake yeast invaded 
readily, and in head-to-head competition possessed a 
substantial fitness advantage over their floe competitors. 
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Figure 1. Snowflake yeast evolve and displace floe in all 
five genetic backgrounds. A) Shown are the percentage of 
the eight replicate populations of each starting strain that 
are dominated by snowflake yeast, as determined by 
cluster morphology. Snowflake yeast develop by cells 
staying together after reproduction, while floe develop by 
the coming together of adhesive cells. Morphological 
differences between clusters are readily apparent in 
flocculant yeast (B,D) and snowflake yeast (C,E). These 
yeast were isolated from the same replicate population 
(M5-2) at either 60 or 120 days of evolution. In each case, 
a single isolate is labeled with either either the green- 
fluorescent yeGFP or red-fluorescent dTomato. 


Snowflake yeast rapidly appeared in our experimental 
populations. Within just 28 transfers, snowflake yeast had 
evolved de novo , and risen to high frequency (>50%) in 12/40 
experimental populations. Over the course of the experiment 
(155 days), snowflake yeast evolved in 36/40 populations, 
generally driving their floe ancestors to extinction (Figure la). 
Indeed, floe regained numerical dominance in just one 
population taken over by snowflake yeast (Figure la). 

To measure the relative fitness of invading snowflake yeast, 
we isolated pairs of floe and snowflake yeast from the 10 
populations undergoing invasion at 60 transfers. We grew these 
pairs in isolation, and then inoculated competition populations 
with a 50:50 ratio (biomass) of each strain and measured 
relative fitness over 5 transfers. Invading snowflake yeast were 
more fit than their floe counterparts in all cases, but this was 
significant for only 6/10 strain pairs (Figure 2c; Fg^o = 14.543, 
P < 0.0001 ;ANOV A). 

So why are snowflake yeast superior to floe yeast? We 
propose both proximate and ultimate hypotheses. A key aspect 
of fitness in our experimental system is the ability to rapidly 
settle to the bottom of the test tube, and for this task snowflake 
yeast may possess a direct advantage. While floe yeast are 
certainly able to settle quickly, they rely on a stochastic process 
for cluster formation. Specifically, clusters are formed through 
the collision and adhesion of sticky cells, and fragment when 
shear forces separate cells. In contrast, snowflake yeast form 
through a far more deterministic process, with daughter cells 
adhering to their parents after mitotic reproduction. Clusters 
only fragment when the among-cell tension exceeds cell-cell 
adhesive strength. Cluster size, and therefore settling speed 
(Ratcliff, et al., 2013), of individual clusters is heritable and is 
consistent for different genotypes of snowflake yeast (Ratcliff, 
et al., 2012; Rebolleda-Gomez, et al., 2012). Alternatively, 
floe’s stochastic aggregative method of cluster formation may 
result in clusters that are more variable in size and settling 
speed. As a result, they may lack the ability to consistently 
produce large, fast settling clusters, allowing invasion by 
snowflake yeast. 

Snowflake yeast may also possess an ultimate advantage, 
and be more capable of multicellular adaptation. Snowflake 
yeast develop clonally, while floe yeast form genetically 
chimeric clusters (Figure lb,d). Since snowflake yeast clusters 
are clonal, there is little potential for the evolution of “cheating” 
lineages that realize a cell-level fitness benefit at the expense 
of cluster-level fitness (Grosberg and Strathmann, 1998). The 
chimeric clusters formed by flocculation may result in the 
evolution of selfish lineages of cells, interfering with 
multicellular adaptation (Diggle, et al., 2007; Smith and 
Szathmary, 1995). 

Even if cheating is not an issue, the high relatedness among 
cells in snowflake clusters should favor the evolution of 
reproductive altruism and cellular division of labor (Hamilton, 
1964; Willensdorfer, 2009). The ability for clusters to partition 
tasks amongst cells may offer many benefits (Smith and 
Szathmary, 1995; Szathmary, et al., 2011). Snowflake yeast 
evolved a simple among-cell division of labor in response to a 
growth rate-settling rate trade-off. Large clusters grow less 
quickly than small clusters, due to limited nutrient availability 
to internal cells. Large snowflake yeast evolved an elevated rate 
of apoptosis, resulting in the production of proportionally 
smaller clusters that grow more rapidly (Ratcliff, et al., 2012). 
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Figure 2. Fitness of early snowflake strains. A) Snowflake 
and floe colonies have a distinct morphology, allowing us 
to use plate counts to determine fitness. B) Early 
snowflake yeast have a significant fitness advantage in 
6/10 pairs isolated from the same population at transfer 60. 
Error bars are the 95% confidence intervals of least- 
squares means, derived from a 1-way ANOVA. Shown in 
(A) is a competition plate of a YPS 1009-2 floe -snowflake 
pair at a 1:10,000 dilution. Asterisks denote significance 
at the 0.05 level. 


(Hu, et al., 2005) and antibiotics (Lachance, 1990). Unlike 
snowflake yeast, flocculation can provide a fitness advantage 
even if opportunities for growth are limited. A rare floe strain 
can still join a group (and obtain a benefit of stress protection) 
as long as it produces adhesive glycoproteins (Smukalla, et al., 
2008). In contrast, snowflake yeast clusters must grow large in 
order to gain the benefits of size, which requires a relatively 
resource-rich environment. Floe yeast should be far better at 
dispersing, as single cells and small clusters readily break away 
from a larger group. This both increases the number of 
propagules formed by a single genotype, and may also increase 
the distance of dispersal of each propagule. If dispersal is 
important to fitness, floe yeast may possess a substantial 
advantage. 


Conclusion 

‘Staying together’ and ‘coming together’ describe the two 
known modes of multicellular development. Evolutionary 
theory predicts that staying together is superior to coming 
together, and here we report the first empirical test directly 
comparing these two modes of development. Consistent with 
theory, we find that yeast that form clonal multicellular clusters 
(snowflake yeast) possess a striking fitness advantage over 
those that form chimeric aggregates (floe yeast). We 
hypothesize that the superiority of snowflake yeast could be 
due to either proximate effects of developmental mode (a larger 
average cluster size with a smaller variance than floe yeast), 
and/or ultimate evolutionary effects (more capable of 
multicellular adaptation than floe yeast). Further experiments 
are under way testing these hypotheses. 
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Abstract 

The bottom-up synthesis of a minimal biological cell is 
achieved by integrating and connecting three fundamental 
modules: metabolism, information and self-organization 
(Noireaux et al., 2011). The execution and connection of these 
three parts into cell-sized liposomes should generate a system 
capable of self-reproduction and ultimately evolution. Each of 
these molecular sub systems is the result of a forward 
engineering process where bio-parts, e.g. sugars, proteins, 
phospholipids and nucleotides are interlocked in a functional 
way (Mann 2008). The creation of a minimal biological cell is 
certainly one of the most challenging goals of the synthetic 
biology community (Porcar et al., 2011). The objective of this 
research area is to elucidate the fundamental design principles 
found in biology and to understand cellular functions by 
applying a reductionist approach (Elowitz, 2010). This work 
also promotes the development of new technologies based on 
life’s principles (Bedau et al. 2010). 

The functionalities of biological cells are dependent on the 
activity of molecular machineries (enzymes). However, such 
machineries require energy for their physiological function. 
Therefore, in order to attempt the construction of wet artificial 
life is essential to reconstitute an in vitro metabolic network 
that supports the cellular energetic. In biological systems, the 
energy requirements are stored in the high-energy molecule 
adenosine triphosphate (ATP). The conversion from ATP to 
adenosine diphosphate (ADP) is crucial for energy generation. 
In particular, the hydrolysis of one chemical bond releases 
inorganic phosphate (iP) and liberates energy used for life 
processes. 

Noireaux’ s lab has recently developed a unique cell-free 
transcription-translation (TX-TL) system for synthetic biology 
applications, as for instance, the possibility of executing DNA 
programs made of up to ~ 60 genes (Shin and Noireaux, 2012a, 
2012b). In a cell-free system, the rate of protein synthesis 
depends exponentially on the adenylate energy charge 
(Atkinson 1968; Matveev et al., 1996). Protein degradation by 
AAA+ proteases is also highly dependent on the pool of 
chemical energy available. Therefore, efficient long-lived ATP 
regeneration and byproducts recycling is at the heart of a 
minimal cell construction by allowing the execution of larger 
and larger DNA programs with interesting dynamical 
behaviors. We will present our recent efforts to design an in 
vitro metabolism for efficient protein synthesis. 

This new metabolic scheme relies on the catabolism of poly- 
sugars molecules as energetic resources, and it only exploits the 
endogenous enzymes present in the cellular extract. Cell-free 
protein synthesis is improved by addition of maltose or 
maltodextrin in the reaction mixture. The initial 
phosphorylation of maltose or maltodextrin produces either 


glucose or glucose-6-phosphate, which are intermediates of the 
glycolysis. In turn, this allows for higher level of sustained 
ATP concentration through recycling of iP, the byproduct of 
the transcription/translation processes. We will present 
biochemical experiments that quantitatively measure several 
system’s parameters: concentration of synthesized protein (a 
reporter gene eGFP), level of ATP and inorganic phosphate, as 
well as pH fluctuations during in vitro protein synthesis. 
Recently, we reported the highest protein yield ever achieved 
with an E. coli cell-free expression system with this new 
metabolism (Caschera and Noireaux 2013). Therefore, 
compared to others cell-free expression systems used to design 
a minimal cell (Ichihashi et al. 2010), it represents a more 
powerful solution in term of adenylate energy charge. 

We are now using this system to develop a minimal cell. One of 
the current bottlenecks in this research area is the encapsulation 
of the cell-free TX-TL reaction into cell-sized vesicles of 
complex phospholipid composition. 

Further optimization of the reaction mixture for cell-free 
protein synthesis, as well as its integration into liposome with 
an active membrane (Noireaux and Libchaber 2004), could be 
accelerated exploiting a machine learning approach coupled to 
robotic workstation for liquid handling (Caschera et al. 2010, 
2011 ). 
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Abstract 

In DNA-templated synthesis, reactants are attached to DNA 
strands and complementary DNA strands are used to control 
the reaction towards a goal compound. This very general, 
simple, and still efficient approach has proven to be success- 
ful for the design of complex one-pot synthesis for a large 
variety of compounds. For a given goal compound many dif- 
ferent synthesis plans may exist, and all of them can poten- 
tially be implemented with many different DNA-templated 
programs. This raises the issue of how to automatically infer 
optimal low-level programs based on a high-level synthesis 
plan or a goal compound only. In this paper we will intro- 
duce a computational approach for DNA-templated synthe- 
sis based on graph rewriting approaches and the systematic 
exploration of chemical spaces. We will use them for veri- 
fication of correctness of real-world synthesis plans as well 
as to illustrate the non-triviality of finding an optimal DNA 
assembler program. 

Introduction 

The “ideal synthesis”, according to Wender (Wender 
and Miller, 1993), may be defined as a simple, safe, 
environmentally-acceptable, resource-efficient one-step op- 
eration, that quantitatively yields the desired complex tar- 
get molecule from the readily available starting materials. 
Of course, such an idealized synthesis does not exist for 
the majority of the synthetically interesting target molecules, 
however multi-step one-pot reactions approximate Wender ’s 
ideal synthesis quite closely. 

Therefore considerable effort has been put into the de- 
sign, development and execution of such one-pot, multi- 
step chemical and biochemical synthesis strategies (Broad- 
water et al., 2005; Wang et al., 2007; Lundberg et al., 2008; 
B.Ramachary and Jain, 2011; Denard et al., 2013). This re- 
action architecture restricts all chemical transformations in 
the same one-pot space often with sequential addition of re- 
actants or catalysts. Without having to perform multiple dis- 
crete purification steps as per normal in synthesis protocols, 
time is saved as well as resources. If designed properly the 
one-pot multi step protocol will produce the products of in- 
terest while minimizing the undesirable side products com- 
mon in traditional synthesis. 


A design strategy for one-pot synthesis is to covalently 
attach a short oligomer of DNA to each reactant (Gorska 
and Winssinger, 2013). In one design, an additional DNA 
strand is then added to the system as a sequence specific 
polymeric support that is complementary to both reactant 
strands, bringing both reactants physically close to one an- 
other, see the framed box in the top left of Figure 7. This 
structured chemical environment increases the effective con- 
centration of the reactants and has been demonstrated to ef- 
fectively enhance the rate of the reaction towards the desired 
specific product (e.g., McKee et al., 2010). Several impor- 
tant and distinct chemical reactions can be supported by this 
design strategy including heteropolymerization, photoliga- 
tion, click chemistry, condensation, cycloaddition, and many 
others (see Gorska and Winssinger, 2013). 

Recently we described a computational generative chem- 
istry approach based on graph grammar to explore previ- 
ously intractable complex chemical spaces (Andersen et al., 
2013a). As a result we can propose potentially interest- 
ing chemical pathways such as synthesis pathways or auto- 
catalytic loops that may be present in the complex mix- 
ture. To further define the tools needed to navigate complex 
chemical spaces, here we present a design strategy based on 
both one-pot multi-step synthesis and reactions templated 
by nucleic acid complementarity. We explore how specific 
chemical pathways may be designed in sequential and par- 
allel steps when reactants are tagged with short oligomeric 
DNA. We take a computer science perspective on the design 
of the entire system, by compiling a list of instructions that 
when implemented in wet chemistry will produce desired 
outcomes as reaction products. 

In the next two sections we will introduce to DNA- 
templated synthesis and necessary definitions for its formal- 
ization. A framework based on the combination of graph 
rewriting approaches and a strategy framework for chemical 
space exploration will be presented. In the results section we 
use the framework in order to verify correctness of a DNA- 
templated synthesis as presented in (McKee et al., 2010) and 
we analyze two further syntheses with a focus on optimality. 
In the last section we conclude and give future directions. 
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DNA Templated Synthesis 
State-of-the-Art 

While most of the experimental details and questions for 
the DNA-templated organic synthesis have been worked 
out over the last couple of years (for a recent review see 
Gorska and Winssinger, 2013), computational questions are 
largely open. However, several computational design tasks 
in the realm of DNA computation and related areas have 
been approached in the last decade: (1) the primer selec- 
tion problem (Pearson et al., 1996) which seeks a minimal 
set of short DNA sequences which specifically bind to a 
target DNA strand with minimal cross -reactivity, an AfV- 
hard problem, (2) thermodynamic design of multi- stable nu- 
cleic acid molecules (Honer zu Siederdissen et al., 2013), 
(3) sequence design for ensembles of interacting nucleic 
acid molecules (Zadeh et al., 2011), (4) pathway design for 
the self-assembly of nucleic acid nano-objects (Yin et al., 
2008), (5) the design of DNA interaction networks with de- 
fined temporal behavior (Baccouchea et al., 2014), (6) a pro- 
gramming language for composable DNA circuits based on 
strand displacement as the main computational mechanism 
has been introduced (Phillips and Cardelli, 2009; Cardelli, 
2010). However no theoretical efforts have been undertaken 
so far to clarify how a synthesis plan (i.e., the instructions 
how a target molecule is constructed from starting materi- 
als) can be “compiled” into DNA-templated assembler pro- 
grams. This leads to the question: does an optimal synthesis 
plan translate also in an optimal DNA-templated assembler 
program? This touches the problem of how many DNA tags 
should be used to optimize a DNA-templated assembler pro- 
gram, and if such a program does or does not create side 
products. These issues will be investigated in the following 
sections. 

Definitions 

Here we introduce necessary definitions for DNA-templated 
synthesis, please refer to the framed box of Figure 7 for an 
illustration. A DNA domain is a sequence of nucleotides 
(Cardelli, 2010). DNA plus (resp. minus) strands with sin- 
gle domains are denoted with lowercase variables a, 6, . . . 
(resp. over-lined lowercase variables a, 6, . . .). In Figure 7 
plus (resp. minus) strands are illustrated as lines with half 
arrows pointing to the right (resp. left). DNA strands com- 
posed of several chemically linked domains are denoted as 
a sequence of the corresponding DNA domain variables, 
where the sequence of domains is always given from 5 ’-end 
to the 3 ’-end, e.g., ab denotes a plus strand of the sequence 
of the two DNA domains a and b (the blue-red strand in 
Figure 7), while ba denotes a sequence of two domains on 
the complementary minus strand. A sequence of domains 
and its complement form a fully stacked helix, e.g., ab and 
ba form a helix. Non-covalent sequences of domains are 
indicated by a | sign between the domains (e.g., b \ a). In 
this paper an instruction strand as well as a release strand 


is a sequence of two domains. Without loss of generality 
instruction (resp. release) strands are always plus (resp. mi- 
nus) strands. Compounds, i.e., reactants and products, are 
denoted with uppercase variables A, B, — Compounds can 
be attached to the 3 ’-end or 5 ’-end of a domain. Without loss 
of generality only minus strands are modified (i.e., only mi- 
nus strands are DNA adapters for compounds). A domain 
(or DNA adapter, or DNA tag) modified with a compound 
(or more specifically a reactant, resp. product) will be called 
compound-DNA (or more specifically reactant-DNA , resp. 
product-DNA). If a modification of a domain is at its 5 ’-end, 
we will use a superscript prefix notation (e.g., A a denotes 
a DNA strand a which has been modified at its 5 ’-end with 
compound A). If a modification is at its 3 ’-end we will use a 
superscript postfix notation (e.g., a A denotes a DNA strand 
a which has been modified at its 3’ end with a compound A). 

A complex of instruction strand and one or two 
compound-DNAs is formally denoted as a pair, e.g., (ba, 
a A \ B b) refers to an instruction strand ba which has the two 
compound-DNAs a A and B b bound to the instruction strand. 
Note that in this example the compounds A and B are in 
close vicinity. We conveniently use the special symbol e for 
the empty strand or an empty molecule. I.e., the complex 
(ba, a A \e) has an unbound domain b and the complex (ba, 
a A | e b) has a domain b attached to b and b has no compound 
attached. Note, that e b refers to the same compound as b . 

An example of how we depict reactions and compound- 
DNAs is given in the framed area of Figure 7: given the 
two reactant-DNAs (b and A a) and the instruction strand 
ba, a complex (ba, a A \ B b) is formed via a reaction (i.e., a 
hyperedge) which is illustrated as rectangle. 

Graph Grammars, Generative Chemistries, 
and Strategies 

While several methods for reasoning about chemistry (Dit- 
trich et al., 2001) have been studied, we promote graph 
grammar approaches (Benko et al., 2003; Rozenberg and 
Ehrig, 1997) as the core formal framework to handle chem- 
ical transformations. Graph grammars naturally capture 
the algebraic nature of chemical reactions where molecu- 
lar graphs operate upon each other to produce (potentially) 
novel molecular graphs. Molecules are abstracted to edge 
and vertex labeled graphs while reactions are expressed 
as graph rewrite rules between input and output molecular 
graphs. The so-called Double Pushout (DPO) (Rozenberg 
and Ehrig, 1997) approach provides the most intuitive direct 
encoding of chemical reactions and the closest connection 
to the language of chemistry. A DPO transformation rule 
p = (L K — » R) consists of three graphs L, R and K 
known as the left, right and context graph, respectively, and 
two graph morphisms l and r that determine how the context 
is embedded in the left and the right graph. The rule p can 
be applied to a graph G if the left graph L can be found in 
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G and some additional consistency conditions are satisfied. 

Graph grammars can be thought of as context-sensitive 
grammars, with strings replaced by labeled graphs. Re- 
peated application of a set of reaction rules to a set of chem- 
ical units generates the “language” of all possible chemi- 
cal units reachable from the initial setup. Chemical units 
can refer to molecules, DNA strands, complexes of instruc- 
tion strand and compound-DNA, or a combination of such 
structures. The modeling of DNA strands and compound 
DNAs as undirected node- and edge-labeled graphs and the 
modeling of operations on these chemical units via DPO is 
straightforward and will be shown based on an example. In 
Figure 1(a) a graph grammar production rule p : (L R ) 
is illustrated (for simplicity we omit the context graph K). 
The diagram shows the labeled subgraphs L (two compo- 
nents) and R (one component), the host graphs G and H, 
the subgraph matching morphisms (downward arrows), and 
the production morphism (right arrows) for a chemical op- 
eration. In this case a graph grammar rule in order to bind 
compound-DNA a A to an instruction strand ba is shown, de- 
noted as G H . Note, that the production could be applied 
to any other instruction strand, too, as long as L is found as 
subgraph in the host graph G. Figure 1(b) shows the seman- 
tically identical but prettified version, which will be used 
throughout the paper. 

The chemical units and their producing reactions are most 
conveniently organized in a hypergraph, i.e., the chemical 
space. While graph theoretical methods are well estab- 
lished for prediction of chemo-physical properties of indi- 
vidual molecules (Gramatica, 2007; Le et al., 2012), anal- 
ysis of the underlying hypergraph, i.e., the chemical space 
is, with a few exceptions, lacking. In (Andersen et al., 
2012), the NP-completeness of maximizing the production 
of a desired compound in a given chemical reaction net- 
work was proven. The mathematical definition of functional 
sub-networks, such as a synthesis pathway as flow problems 
on hypergraphs, allows to detect relevant chemical transfor- 
mation motifs, e.g., potential synthesis plans in a chemical 
space. 

Recently a generic approach for composing graph gram- 
mar rules to define chemically useful rule compositions was 
introduced (Andersen et al., 2013b). The idea of rule com- 
position has been utilized to define an efficient framework 
for defining strategies to systematically explore chemical 
spaces (Andersen et al., 2014). An analysis of the complex 
chemistry of hydrogen cyanide was recently published in 
(Andersen et al., 2013a), which uses this framework. Here, 
we will define high-level constructs for DNA strand com- 
puting based on this strategy framework, and we therefore 
briefly describe a simplified version of it. 

Exploration of a chemical space proceeds step-wise. The 
state of an exploration is a set of molecular graphs (includ- 
ing product-DNAs, complexes, and instruction strands in the 
case of DNA-templated computing). Exploration strategies 


L R 



G H 

(a) 



G H 


(b) 

Figure 1 : Graph Grammar rule that illustrates a production rule p 
for binding of a compound-DNA a A to an instruction strand that 
is composed of the plus strand a and other strands. The edge la- 
bels "3* " and ”5’ " are used to encode directionality of the DNA 
strands, and the label "bp " encodes the base-pairing of two strands. 
Applying the production rule p to graph G produces H , denoted as 
G^H. 

are functions from and to such states. A strategy is defined 
by a set P of transformation rules in the DPO formalism. 
The core strategy will apply all the rules to all combinations 
of graphs in the input state. The resulting state consists of 
all new graphs derived and all graphs that has not been an 
educt in any rule application. Formally, for an input state F 
the resulting state F' is given by 

F' = {h € H | VG C F,p € P : G 4> H) 

U {g e F I VG C F, g e G,p e P : G £ H} 

As shorthand we write this as F' = P(F). ] To support 
the dynamic addition of chemical units as needed in DNA- 
templated synthesis, an addition strategy is used, which, 
given a state F, adds a molecule graph g and yields the state 
F f , i.e., F f = F U {g}. We write this as F' = add[g](F). 
The last strategy we will use for DNA strand computation 
is the composition strategy , which corresponds to function 
composition; given strategies Q i and Q 2 their composition 
Q 2 °Qi is a new strategy. To increase left-to-right readability 
for large composition chains we opt to write it as Q\ Q 2 . 
Instructions of a DNA program as defined in the next section 
will be based on this formalism. 


l ln relation to (Andersen et al., 2014), this is an abstraction of 
the strategy revive[parallel[P]]. 
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Computational Framework for DNA 
Templated Synthesis 

In this section we will combine the graph grammar ap- 
proaches for DNA-templated synthesis and the strategy 
framework in order to define a computational framework for 
artificial DNA-templated synthesis. The overall structure of 
the framework is as follows. Based on graph rewriting ap- 
proaches a chemical space is iteratively expanded (without 
any DNA tagging), formally this leads to a hypergraph (also 
called derivation graph DG). Note, that for the artificial 
DNA-templated synthesis this derivation graph might also 
be given beforehand. The nodes in DG correspond to chem- 
ical compounds and the directed hyperedges correspond to 
chemical reactions. Within the chemical space DG we infer 
a pathway that corresponds to a synthesis plan that we are 
aiming to realize based on DNA-templated synthesis. 

To the best of our knowledge, graph rewriting approaches 
for DNA-templated synthesis do not exist. We use the 
same graph rewriting framework to augment the chemi- 
cal compounds of a chemical space with DNA adapters 
and iteratively infer compounds (now including DNA tag- 
ging, cmp. previous section) controlled by a given DNA- 
templated (synthesis) assembler program (or just DNA pro- 
gram). Besides the derivation graph DG we implicitly as- 
sume that the mapping of the tags for a DNA-templated re- 
action is given, i.e., for each tagged version of a reaction 
A -\- B ^ C -\- D in DG the information is known, if the 
DNA strand attached to A (resp. B) will be attached to C or 
D on the product side. 

An advantage of using the same framework for expanding 
the chemical space of compound-DNAs, DNA plus and mi- 
nus strands, instruction strands, and the corresponding com- 
plexes is that this allows for a straightforward and easy in- 
tegration of our existing graph rewriting approaches. Con- 
sequently this means that, e.g., an atom-to-atom mapping 
is known for all reactions involved. Furthermore, identical 
methods for pathway inference on the different or integrated 
chemical spaces could be used. In order to “execute” a given 
DNA-templated assembler program we will make heavy use 
of a simplified version of our strategy framework as pre- 
sented in (Andersen et al., 2014) and outlined in the pre- 
vious section. If the products after termination of the DNA 
program do not correspond to the products wished, then we 
have an unwanted side-effect, i.e., side products we were not 
aiming for. 

Programs for DNA-templated synthesis 

DNA programs will be defined in Python 2 , which is used 
as an interface language to a C++ library in which all the 
presented approaches are implemented. In our model a pro- 
gram is an exploration strategy, and an empty program is the 
identity strategy. Each operation in the program adds a spe- 

2 overlined strings will be used for convenience 


cific strategy by composition. Let the current program be the 
strategy Q, then the following describes the valid operations. 

• monomer ( compound, DNA-tag, modific. end): 

A compound-DNA corresponding to the arguments of the 
operation is added to the exploration state, e.g., 

monomer ("A", tag="a'\ end="5") 

Formally this corresponds to the strategy composition 
Q := Q -+ add[ A a]. 

• instruct ion ( strandl , strand2): 

Semantically this means, that an instruction strand is 
added to the current state, e.g., 

instruction ( "6" , "a") 

Formally this means Q := Q -+ add [ba\. 

• release (strandl, strand2): 

A release strand is added to the current state, e.g., 

release ("a", "5") 

Formally this means Q := Q -+ add[ab\ 

These operations are grouped into sets of add operators, e.g., 

add (monomer ( "A" , tag="a" , end= n 5") , 
instruction ( "6" , "a" ) ) 

where each add operation implicitly ends with a reaction 
strategy Q react . This strategy implements the details of 
rule application for strand displacement, strand binding, 
and reactions between monomers from the original chem- 
istry. E.g., the add operation above means Q := Q -> 
add[ A a] -+ add [ba] -+ Q react . Running a DNA-program 
corresponds to evaluating the strategy Q on the empty state. 
The resulting state will be used for DNA program verifica- 
tion, i.e., if unwanted products are in the final state, then the 
program is not side-effect free. 

Results 

We present three different setups for DNA program verifi- 
cation. The first example is based on an artificial chem- 
ical space and an artificial synthesis plan with four reac- 
tants. The second example is a real-world example that il- 
lustrates the correctness of the wet-lab results presented in 
(McKee et al., 2010). The third non-trivial example illus- 
trates how even simple chemical spaces might lead to com- 
plicated DNA programs if the program should fulfill a cer- 
tain optimality criterion. 

Synthesis 1: Four Reactants and Four Adapters 

In this example we aim at synthesizing product X based 
on four given reactants A, B, C, and D. A chemical 
space as depicted in Figure 2 is assumed. In this case the 
only possible synthesis plan to be implemented with DNA- 
templated synthesis for compound X is based on the reac- 
tions A~\~ B — y E ^ C + D — y F : E -\- F — y X. This synthesis 
plan is highlighted with bold lines in the chemical space in 
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Figure 2: Artificial Chemical Space / Derivation Graph; the syn- 
thesis plan to be implemented based on DNA-templated synthesis 
is highlighted (bold). 

Figure 2. We assume that for each reaction in Figure 2 the 
mapping of the strands from educts to products is given, i.e., 
(as in our case there is only one product for each reaction), 
the information is given if for a reaction A + B -A C, the 
product-DNA of C will be attached to the DNA strand that 
was attached to A or (7. Without loss of generality we as- 
sume that the product-DNA of C will inherit the DNA strand 
attached to A, for reaction C + D -A E the product-DNA 
of E will inherit the DNA strand attached to C and for re- 
action E + F -A X the product-DNA of X will inherit the 
DNA strand attached to F. Note, that the chemical space 
augmented with DNA adapters is much larger; allowing 2 
different adapters only leads to a space of 2928 nodes and 
8324 reactions even for this toy example, due to the com- 
binatorial explosion of how to build compound-DNAs and 
complexes of them. 

Using four DNA adapters a side-product free one-pot syn- 
thesis is straightforward. The monomers A (resp. C) are at- 
tached to the 3 ’-end of the DNA strand a (resp. c) creating 
the reactant-DNA a A (resp. c c ). The monomers B (resp. 
D) are attached to the 5’ -end of the DNA strands 6 (resp. 
d) creating complexes B b (resp. D d). Using the instruc- 
tion strand ba , the reactant-DNA a A and B b will form the 
complex ( ba,a A \ B b ). Reactants A and B are now in close 
proximity and will react, and the complex (6a, a e | E b) will be 
formed. At the same when ba is added, the instruction strand 
dc is added, which in parallel and without interference will 
form the complex ( dc , c F \ e d). The next step will release the 
product-DNAs from their instruction strand, which is done 
by adding DNA-strands ab and cd. This will release E b and 
c F and also form the non-reactive complexes (6a, ab) and 
(dc, cd). Subsequently, a newly added instruction strand dc 
will form the complex (dc,c F \ E d), and E and F will re- 
act to X , forming the complex (dc, c x \ e d). After releasing 
the reactant-DNA finally the goal product-DNA c x is avail- 
able and could be easily extracted from this one-pot synthe- 
sis plan via the unique tag. Note, that no side products were 


Input: A Derivation Graph DG 
Output: A Product Set 

comp = DNAComputer (dg) 
prog = comp . makeProgram ( ) 


prog . add (monomer ( "A" , 

tag="a" , 

end= " 3 " ) , 

monomer ( "B" , 
monomer ( "C" , 

tag="b" , 
tag="c" , 

end= " 5 " ) , 
end= " 3 " ) , 

monomer ( "D" , 
instruction ( ' 
instruction ( ' 

tag="d" , 
"b", "a") 
"d", "c") 

end= " 5 " ) , 

) 

prog . add (release ( "a" , 

"b"i t 


release ( "c" , 
prog . add ( instruction ( ’ 

"d") 

"b" , " c " ) 

) 

prog . add (release ( " c" , 

"b") ) 



prog . run ( ) 

return prog . products ( ) 


Figure 3: DNA-templated program for the synthesis plan (four re- 
actants) given in Fig. 2); four different DNA tags attached to the 
educts are used. 

formed (i.e., all atoms from the educts ended up in the sin- 
gle goal compound X). The overall 4 step DNA program, is 
shown in Figure 3. 

Synthesis 2: Sequence- Controlled Oligomers 

In this section we analyze a real-world one-pot multi-step 
synthesis as presented in (McKee et al., 2010). Using 
two different mechanisms for the synthesis of oligomers 
they presented how (i) both mechanisms individually can 
be used to synthesize specific 4-mers, and (ii) how a spe- 
cific 6-mer is created by coupling two 3-mers, which have 
been synthesized in parallel by both mechanisms. In the 
alternating- strand (resp. same-strand) mechanism the grow- 
ing strand of the synthesis is transferred (resp. not trans- 
ferred) between DNA adapters in single steps. More specifi- 
cally, (i) the alternating- strand mechanism is initiated with 
a mono-functional ylide monomer (FAM), for which at 
each step the growing chain is transferred to the incoming 
monomer. This reaction is stopped by a transfer to a mono- 
functional aldehyde monomer (BAL); (ii) the same-strand 
mechanism is initiated with an aldehyde monomer and the 
growing chain remains on the same DNA adapter through- 
out the synthesis. The reaction in this case is terminated 
by addition of an ylide monomer (FAM). For details on de- 
termining the tagging of the monomers (all monomers are 
uniquely tagged), for determining the instruction and release 
strands, and for the sequence of the addition of the strands 
we follow precisely the description of (McKee et al., 2010), 
which we would classify as a straightforward synthesis sim- 
ilar to the artificial example as presented in the first example 
of the results section. From (McKee et al., 2010) we verified 
the side-effect free synthesis of the 6-mer as well as the side- 
effect free synthesis of the 4-mers, due to space limitations 
we will focus on the synthesis of a 4-mer. 

Chemical Space: The derivation graph based on all possible 
2-to-l reactions of the four monomers has 27 nodes and 47 
reactions. The goal compound for the synthesis plan is the 
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Figure 4: 6- step DNA-templated one-pot synthesis for the oligomer 
F-A-P-B (cmp. McKee et al., 2010); all the final products are indi- 
cated with bold lines, no unwanted side-effect exist. 

the oligomer FAM-ALA-PHE-BAL (denoted as F-A-P-B). 
There are 5 synthesis plans to produce the goal compound, 
of which the four of them are linear. For the mapping of the 
tags of educt-DNA to the product-DNA for DNA-templated 
reactions we straightforwardly follow the descriptions from 
(McKee et al., 2010). 

DNA Program and verification: We omit the source code 
of the DNA program due to space limitations. However, the 
program can easily be inferred based on Figure 4, which de- 
picts the automatically inferred sequence of states of the pro- 
gram. The linear synthesis plan is implemented with a 6-step 
DNA program for templated synthesis. After termination of 
the program there exist several products. However, the only 
product-DNA created is the goal compound, therefore the 
linear synthesis plan is indeed side-effect free (in Figure 4 
all products are highlighted with bold lines). 


Input: A Derivation Graph DG 


Output: A Product Set 



prog = comp .makeProgram ( ) 


prog . add (monomer ( "A" , 

tag="a" 

' , end= " 3 " ) , 

monomer ( "B" , 

tag="b" 

1 , end= " 5 " ) , 

instruction ( ' 

'b", "a" 

') ) 

prog . add (monomer ( " C " , 

tag= "a" 

1 , end= " 3 " ) , 

monomer ( "D" , 

tag="b" 

end= " 5 " ) , 

instruction ( ' 

'b", "a" 

') ) 

prog . add (release ( "a" , ' 

’b") ) 


prog . add (instruction ( ' 

’b", "a" 

') ) 

prog . add (release ( "a" , ' 

’b") ) 


prog . run ( ) 



return prog . product s ( ) 



Figure 5: DNA program for the synthesis plan given in Figure 2); 
only two different DNA tags attached to the educts are used; the 
program has unwanted side-effects. 

Synthesis 3: Four Reactants and Two Adapters 

Both previous examples used unique DNA adapters for all 
the educts, i.e., the number of educts was identical to the 
number of different tags attached to the educts. In order 
to reduce the number of tags (and therefore increase their 
diversity) to an optimal amount, the DNA programs need a 
significant rewrite. In the following example the goal is to 
find a DNA program for the synthesis plan from Figure 2 
with less than four different tags as used in the first example 
of the results section. It is not hard to see, that it is not 
possible to use one tag only. For the chemical space and 
synthesis plan to be implemented, please refer to Figure 2. 
Naive Approach: A DNA program using two tags only is 
shown in Figure 5. It follows the same idea as the program 
from Figure 3. However, when the four reactant-DNA a A , 
B b , a c , and D b are added, the instruction strand ba would 
lead to side-effect as, e.g., a A and D b would form the com- 
plex (6a, a A \ D b), and A and D would react to the unwanted 
compound Z. While this can be circumvented by sequen- 
tially adding instruction strands, the program will still not 
be side-effect free. After release (line 11) there will be 
the compound-DNAs E b and a F in the pot, but also minus 
strands a and 6. These will bind to the instruction strand 
added (line 12) and form, e.g., the complex (6a, a e \ E b). The 
release operation (line 13) will release the goal compound, 
but in addition also the unwanted side products E b and a F . 
Correct Approach: A correct program is shown in Fig- 
ure 6. An illustration of the correctness of the 9-step pro- 
gram is given in the Figure 7. After execution, the only 
compound-DNA with a non-empty compound attached is 
the goal compound (step 9 in Figure 7). Similar to classical 
synthesis this goal is reached by disabling DNA strands that 
would otherwise indirectly lead to unwanted side products 
as in the naive approach. In step 2 of Figure 7, the empty 
DNA adapter (a in the program, depicted red in the figure) 
that was originally attached to A is disabled by attaching it 
to an instruction strand (ca in the program, depicted orange- 
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Input: A Derivation Graph DG 


Output: A Product Set 



prog = comp .makeProgram ( ) 


prog . add (monomer ( "A" , 

tag="a" 

' , end= " 3 " ) , 

monomer ( "B" , 

tag= "b" 

1 , end= " 5 " ) , 

instruction ( 

'b", "a" 

') ) 

prog . add (release ( "a" , 

"6")) 


prog . add (instruction ( ' 

'b", "c" 

') , 

instruction ( ' 

' c " , "a" 

') ) 

pr og . add (monomer ( " C " , 

tag= "a" 

1 , end= " 3 " ) , 

monomer ( "D" , 

tag="b" 

' , end= " 5 " ) , 

instruction ( ' 

’b", "a" 

') ) 

prog . add (release ( "a" , 

"6")) 


prog . add (instruction ( ' 

'c", "b ,j 

') ) 

prog . add (release ( "6" , 

"c") ) 


prog . add (instruction ( ' 

’b", "a" 

') ) 

prog . add (release ( "a" , 

"6")) 


prog . run ( ) 



return prog . product s ( ) 



Figure 6: DNA program for the synthesis plan given in Figure 2); 
again, two different DNA tags attached to the educts are used; the 
program has no unwanted side-effects. 

red in the figure). Similar in step 5 the adapter originally 
attached to D (b in the program, depicted in blue) is dis- 
abled by an instruction strand ( cb in the program, orange- 
blue in the figure). Another important mechanism used is 
the temporal protection of compound-DNA E b by adding the 
instruction strand be (step 2 in Figure 7). This compound- 
DNA is released again later (step 6 in Figure 7, line 16 in the 
program) in order to further react. 

Conclusion and Future Directions 

We introduced an approach for DNA-templated synthesis 
based on graph grammar approaches. We illustrated im- 
portant steps towards an organic synthesis compiler which 
translates the high-level description of an synthesis plan into 
an executable DNA-templated assembler program. In partic- 
ular we showed that even the verification of the correctness 
of a given DNA assembler program is already a non trivial 
problem. In particular the number of DNA tags has a huge 
impact on the length and complexity of the resulting DNA- 
templated assembler program. Here an expansion of the in- 
struction set via strands which can form hairpin structures 
depending on the context with reactants hooked up to both 
ends could probably lessen the number of needed DNA tags. 
Furthermore, automatic inference of (optimal) DNA assem- 
bly program for the synthesis of a specific compound is a 
major line of our further research. A central question for the 
future is how optimality in the synthesis plan translates to 
optimality in the DNA assembler program. It is likely that 
optimality in these two formulations are competing quali- 
ties and therefore the problem must be attacked by a multi- 
objective optimization approach. Here the fact that our ap- 
proach is completely formulated in the language of graph 
grammars is a clear advantage. 
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Abstract 

Sophisticated computational methods exist for the conforma- 
tional design of RNA molecules and they have enabled the 
design of a multitude of functional RNA devices in the field of 
synthetic biology. Here we present for the first time an RNA 
design that mimics the behavior of prions, i.e. sequences 
capable of interaction triggered auto-catalytic replication of 
conformations. Our design was computed with the Vienna 
RNA package and is based on circular RNA that embeds do- 
mains amenable to inter-molecular “kissing interactions.” 

Introduction 

During the last decade, the field of Synthetic Biology has 
impressively illustrated that nucleic acids and in particular 
RNA molecules are reliable materials for the design and 
implementation of functional circuits as well as nanoscale 
devices and objects (Guo, 2010; Khalil and Collins, 2010; 
Afonin et al., 2013; Ishikawa et al., 2013). The reasons 
for this success are grounded in the facts that for RNA (1) 
an experimentally measured energy model exists (Mathews, 
2006) (2) regulation at the level of RNA molecules is faster 
than via the production of proteins and (3) design questions 
are readily expressed in the discrete framework of binary 
base-pairing than in continuous interactions between, e.g., 
the amino acids in proteins. 

The “protein only hypothesis” of the scrapie agent (for a 
review see Aguzzi et al. (2008)) proposes that a prion pro- 
tein, with an altered (misfolded) /3-sheet-rich conformation, 
starts a catalytic cascade which uses the normally-folded 
prion proteins as a substrate, converting them to the mis- 
folded form which can self-assemble into fibers. A high 
activation energy between the normal and the misfolded 
conformation prevents spontaneous conversion at detectable 
rates. The formation of a normal-misfolded heteromeric 
complex may lower the activation energy barrier to convert 
the normally-folded protein into a misfolded species. This 
conversion leads to further recruitment of normally-folded 
proteins in an auto-catalytic process. In essence, a single 
misfolded prion protein in a population of normally folded 
ones is enough to convert the whole population via auto- 


catalytic structure replication into an all misfolded protein 
population which self-assembles into long fibers. 

This contribution was motivated by the question whether 
RNA molecules can be designed in silico to exhibit the 
aforementioned prion-like behavior. We show that it is in- 
deed possible to design such an “RNA-prion”; whether the 
suggested sequence really shows the exponential refolding 
characteristics awaits experimental verification. 

The RNA prion presented here is a 49nt long, circular 
RNA, designed as a bistable molecule. It thermodynami- 
cally favors one structure (51) if present as a monomer and 
the other structure (52) upon increase of its concentration. 
52 is designed such that it forms two lOnt hairpins prone to 
form kissing interactions as reported for the HIV-DIS loop, 
the genomic RNA dimerization site (Ennifar et al., 2003), a 
highly conserved stem-loop sequence found in many retro- 
viruses. Importantly, S 2 should not only stabilize other S 2 
conformations at higher concentrations, but actively lower 
the energy barrier to refold SI into S 2. 

We used the program switch.pl (Flamm et al., 2001) 
of the ViennaRNA package (Lorenz et al., 2011) to de- 
sign many bistable molecules. On the sequence level we 
constrained the loop regions of conformation 52 to form a 
stable kissing interaction. The chosen sequences for interac- 
tion have similar free energy to the best kissing interaction 
examples shown in Weixlbaumer et al. (2004), but differ in 
point mutations to be compatible with structural constraints 
for SI. Importantly, in SI, the kissing interaction does not 
form a regular helix, but the strands are shifted relative to 
each other (see Figure 2). This asymmetric design enables 
S2 to open a shorter helical region that has a worse free en- 
ergy than the subsequent formation of the kissing interac- 
tion. 

Results 

Out of 128 molecules that fulfilled the structural constraints, 
two showed a very large difference between the energy 
needed to open a kissing receptor strand and the free en- 
ergy gain of the duplex interaction with S 2. One of these 
molecules was chosen for detailed analysis and its switch- 
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in g behavior modeled as described below. 

Figure 1 shows the equilibrium between the two structures 
as a function of RNA concentration. The relative concentra- 
tions of monomers [M] and dimers [D] can be computed 
by the equilibrium partition function. Let Zm and Zd be 
the equilibrium partition functions of the Monomer and two 
kissing Monomers (Dimer), respectively. We can compute 
Zm using the McCaskill Algorithm (McCaskill, 1990) im- 
plemented in RNAfold of the Vienna RNA package (Lorenz 
et al., 2011). Zd we compute as 

Zd = Zd ’ Z c 2 • Z du p , (1) 

with Z c \ and Z c 2 denoting the partition functions of two 
monomers under the constraint that the first (cl) or sec- 
ond (c2) interaction region is unpaired and thus available 
for forming a inter-molecular (kissing) interaction. Z dup is 
the partition function of the inter-molecular duplex formed 
between the two molecules. This model follows the assump- 
tion that dimerization can only involve an interaction be- 
tween the strands of the kissing interaction. 

Since we are interested in the conformations formed upon 
monomerization and dimerization, we divided the total par- 
tition function Zm into three parts: Zsi, Zs 2 and Z Q . Zsi 
and Zs 2 contain all conformations constrained to form base- 
pairs that can only be formed in structure 51 or 52 respec- 
tively, whereas Z Q contains all other conformations, i.e. con- 
formations that are not compatible with both constraints. 
Constraints are chosen such that (i) the helices formed by 51 
and 52 are preserved and (ii) there are no structures fulfilling 
both constraints. We computed the relative concentration of 
structure 1 ([51]) in Monomers and Dimers as: 

[Si] = ^l.[M}+(^±^ + ^±^].[D] (2) 

V ^cl ^c2 J 

where Zsi+ C i stands for a partition function that has both 
the constraint to fold into structure 1 (51) and the constraint 
to be unpaired in interaction region 1 (cl). Relative concen- 
trations of 52 were computed accordingly. 

Next we computed refolding paths and thus the energy 
barrier for refolding between 51 and 52, either for a single 
RNA monomer or an RNA engaged in kissing interaction 
with another molecule. Due to the short length of the RNA, 
the problem of finding the best refolding path can be solved 
exactly, using the program barriers (Flamm et al., 2002). 

Figure 2 shows the energy profiles resulting from these 
paths. Since 51 is the thermodynamically favored state in 
monomers, we show the refolding path from 52 (—10.70 
kcal/mol) to 51 (—12.70 kcal/mol) in the top panel. The 
barrier of this refolding path is 16.70 kcal/mol, making a 
non-induced switching of conformations unlikely. 

The bottom panel of Figure 2 shows the energy profile 
for a scenario where an inter-molecular interaction is first 
formed between one molecule in conformation 51 and a 



Figure 1: Conformational switching upon change of con- 
centration. The transition from monomer to dimer confor- 
mations at around lOnM goes together with a switch from 
structure SI to S2. 


second in 52, followed by intra-molecular refolding of the 
first molecule from 51 into 52. 52 is now the favored con- 
formation, since it is stabilized by the kissing interaction. 
In contrast, 51 is destabilized since one helix cannot be 
formed together with the inter-molecular duplex. Theoret- 
ically, there would be a second possible duplex interaction 
which requires 51 to open eight base-pairs in two helices, 
but since this interaction is not thermodynamically favored, 
it is not depicted in Figure 2. 

According to Weixlbaumer et al. (2004), the energy of 
a 6nt kissing interaction can be computed from the en- 
ergy of a regular RNA duplex with an additional bonus of 
—4.20 kcal/mol. For the initiation of the kissing interac- 
tion, we calculated the worst-case scenario, where all com- 
peting intra-molecular base-pairs of 51 have to open first 
and then the inter-molecular base-pairs can form. This re- 
sults in an energy barrier of 6.40 kcal/mol and leads to a 
new local minimum conformation at —29.70 kcal/mol. For 
the intra-molecular refolding from 51 to 52, we compute 
the refolding path given that the kissing-strand is not avail- 
able for intra-molecular base-pairing, resulting in a barrier 
of 13.60 kcal/mol. Note that the refolding path of 51 to 
52 has to overcome the same barrier conformation as the 
pathway from 52 to 51, however, the kissing interaction 
destabilizes 51 and therefore lowers the relative energy bar- 
rier. A limitation of the energy evaluation is that the loop 
entropies of strands involved in the kissing interaction are 
ignored. The hairipin loop of 52 as well as the interior loop 
of 51 are evaluated as if they were unpaired and the energy 
contribution of the duplex (—12.20 kcal/mol) is added. 

As an alternative approach, we modeled the kissing inter- 
action as a regular intra-molecular helix. Both molecules are 
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S2 


SI 



length of refolding path [base-pair moves] 


Figure 2: Energy profiles along the refolding path between structure SI and S 2. Top: Refolding of a monomer; bottom: 
refolding while interacting with a second molecule. Blue and red colored regions are designed to form inter-molecular base- 
pairing. The lower panel shows a comparison between two energy models that differ in the energy contribution of the loop 
regions involved in the inter-molecular pairing. In either case, the relative energy of refolding is lower than for the monomer. 


cut after the 5’AA of the interacting loops and connected to 
the beginning of the respective other strand (see Figure 2, 
structures for Energy Model 2). Hence, we increment the 
degree of involved loop regions as if a regular helix was 
formed. The interior loop of SI becomes a multi-loop and 
the hairpin loop of S2 becomes an interior loop. Computing 
the intra-molecular refolding with this altered energy model 
results in the same path, but with a lower energy-barrier of 
only 9.80 kcal/mol. 

Conclusion 

In this contribution we showed that the computational design 
of an RNA molecule which shows prion-like behavior is fea- 
sible. As in the original prion system, the “misfolded” con- 
formation forms, via a kissing interaction, a hetero-dimeric 
complex with the native conformation. This interaction 
destabilizes the native conformation and triggers refolding 
into the “misfolded” conformation. The calculations show 
that the kissing interaction lowers the activation energy for 
refolding drastically. Furthermore, the “misfolded” confor- 
mation can oligomerize. Whether the molecule also behaves 
as expected in the wetlab is currently being checked by our 
experimental partners. 
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Extended Abstract 


Introduction 

Life seems distinctive in its ability to process and store in- 
formation. However, precisely what distinguishes informa- 
tion handling in living systems from that of their non-living 
counterparts remains to be rigorously quantified. A key 
challenge is that in living systems information is distributed 
through hierarchically structured networks and appears to 
play a causal role in the dynamics (Walker and Davies, 
2013). Thus the characterization of biological information 
requires both notions of information flow and of causation. 
While useful tools for quantifying information transfer and 
causal structure exist in complex systems research, they have 
been little applied to distributed information processing in 
biological networks, particularly at the most fundamental 
level of biological organization - biochemistry. Thus, which 
these measures - and in what combination - might best elu- 
cidate the informational architecture of biological networks 
is unknown. 

Here we characterize the informational architecture of a 
Boolean network whose function models the cell cycle of 
the fission yeast, Schizosaccharomyces Pombe , (Davidich 
and Bomholdt, 2008) to probe how living systems manage 
information, how this correlates with dynamics, and how 
information management may distinguish living from non- 
living networks. We also utilize existing frameworks from 
complex systems research of information dynamics (Lizier 
et al., 2008) and effective information (Balduzzi and Tononi, 
2008). To address how information handling in the biolog- 
ical network manifest in the cell cycle differs from random 
network architectures, we are particularly interested in how 
information flows during time evolution of the states of the 
cell cycle network. We also investigate the information gen- 
erated via the causal mechanisms of the network and how 
network topology is related to these characteristics. 

Model and Methods 

In the fission yeast cell cycle Boolean network, regulatory 
proteins are modeled as nodes which can have a state of 
0 (not present) or 1 (present). The edges model activa- 
tion or inhibition interactions between two proteins and are 


weighted +1 or -1, respectively. The state of a node i. Si, 
is updated at each time step with particular rules as outlined 
by Davidich and Bornholdt (2008). 

Local dynamics. To measure the local informational dy- 
namics of the cell cycle network, we obtained time series of 
the nodes’ states for 20 steps, starting from all possible ini- 
tial states of the network. From these time series, we mea- 
sured the local transfer entropy Ty^x (k) defined as 


Ty^ x (k) = 


log 2 


p{x n+1 \x { n\y n ) 
p(x n+ i\x^) 


( 1 ) 


where X and Y are nodes and (.) indicates a time average. 
x n+ i is the state of X at time step n + 1, y n is the state of 
Y at time step n and x K n ’ is k consecutive previous states of 
X. The transfer entropy encodes how the knowledge about 
the state of Y can affect prediction of X, given the history 
of X. If Ty^ x (k) = 0, then there is no information flow 
from Y to X since the information about Y does not affect 
the prediction of X. If Ty^x{k) > 0, one can say there is 
informational flow from Y to X. 

Global dynamics. The second measurement presented 
here is the effective information (ei), which characterizes the 
information generated by the causal structure of a network 
as whole, when it enters a particular state Q. The effective 
information for each realized state Q, given by ei(Q), is cal- 
culated as the relative entropy of the a posteriori repertoire 
with respect to the a priori repertoire , where the a priori 
repertoire is defined is as the maximum entropy distribu- 
tion with all network states equally likely and the a posteri- 
ori repertoire is defined as the repertoire of possible states 
that could have led to the state Q through the causal mech- 
anisms of the system. In other words, ei(Q) measures how 
much the causal mechanism reduces the uncertainty about 
the possible causes for Q. We calculated the distribution of 
ei(Q) for all states Q which may be caused by the cell cy- 
cle. We also calculated the distribution of ei for all possible 
states in two types of random networks, random networks 
with global constraint (RNGC) and random networks with 
local constraint (RNLC). RNGC is a randomized network 
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with the same number of nodes, the same threshold for each 
node, the same total number of inhibition links and the same 
total number of activation links as in the cell cycle network. 
Including the global constraints in RNGC, RNLC is a ran- 
domized network with the number of inhibition links and 
activation links for each node set the same as in the cell cy- 
cle. The results for random networks are the averages over 
100 random networks of each type. 

Results 

Fig. 1 shows the transfer entropy, Ty^x{k = 9) for 
every pair of proteins, Y and X , in the cell cycle net- 
work. Nodes labeled in bold correspond to those impli- 
cated in a control kernel which sets the attractor of the 
network’s dynamics (Kim et al., 2013). Two groups of 
nodes, g\ — {PP,Cdc2/Cdcl3* ,Cdc2/Cdcl3} and #2 = 
{Ste9, Ruml, Weel/Milkl, Cdc25}, dominate informa- 
tion transfer in the network, and in general T gi ^ 92 is greater 
than T 92 ^ gi . 

In Fig. 2, the distribution of ei is shown for all possible 
effects of the cell cycle network and for the effects of RNGC 
and RNLC. For each distribution, the area within bars is the 
number of states that are possible effects for each network. 
The degree distribution of the cell cycle and RNLC leads 
to networks with access to more diverse states than RNGC 
(larger area within the bars). The local constraint leads to 
similar distributions of ei for the cell cycle and RNLC. How- 
ever, there are significant differences for large ei where the 
cell cycle network peaks at ei = 9 and has very few states 
with ei = 10. 

Discussion 

The results shown in Fig. 1 suggest that information trans- 
fer heavily depends on the local connectivity of the network: 
the nodes in g\ have more out-going links, regardless of link 
type, than any other nodes. Interestingly, the nodes in gi, 
which most provide the most significant sources of informa- 
tion, do not correspond to the control kernel for this network. 
This suggests that information and causal drivers are differ- 
entially distributed within the network. In future studies, we 
will implement measures of causal information flow to fur- 
ther explore this distinction. For each network in Fig. 2, 
ei = 10 corresponds to a state with one possible cause and 
ei = 9 two possible causes. The distribution of ei for the 
cell cycle therefore suggests that the network is optimized 
for have multiple possible causes for a particular network 
state. This is consistent with the attractor dynamics of the 
cell cycle which exhibits an unusually large basin of attrac- 
tion, therefore suggesting a novel framework for mapping 
the information generated by the mechanisms of a network 
to its dynamics. The results for both measures indicate new 
connections to be explored mapping the flow and distribu- 
tion of information to network dynamics which will be ex- 
plored in future work. 



Figure 1 : Heatmap for Transfer Entropy (k = 9) of Fission 
Yeast cell cycle: each cell shows transfer entropy from a 
node on y-axis to a once on x-axis. 



Effective Information (bits) 


Figure 2: Distribution of Effective Information for Fission 

Yeast cell cycle (Red), Random Network with Global Con- 
straint (Green) and Random Network with Local Constraint 

(Yellow). 
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Abstract 

We have modeled the actual process of creating paintings 
using Evolutionary Computing. In general, an outline and a 
theme are decided at the beginning of creating a painting, and 
events are located by the theme, however we evolve initial 
images to the preselected theme image with this method. We 
conducted a questionnaire to make the images created by this 
method to evaluate, and researched which generation people 
were interested in. We found that the images that have high 
aesthetic evaluation and originality are created in early and 
middle generations. 


1. Introduction 

The evolutionary algorithm has been employed for optimum 
solution searching and machine learning in the field of 
Evolutionary Computing, and it has achieved great results. 
However, there are still difficulties in applying these 
techniques to the art field because it is pretty difficult to 
conceptualize creative artifacts by solving a problem using 
genetic algorithm or optimization with multi-agent method. 

The study in this field started with the Biomorph created by 
R.Dawkins (Dawkins, 1986), and there are two main types of 
approaches. One is Interactive Evolutionary Computing (IEC) 
and the other is Evolutionary Computing (EC). The former is 
a technique for optimization based on the user’s subjective 
evaluation, in simple terms, the technique replaces the fitness 
function by human beings. 

IEC method is heavily used for evaluating paintings 
because it is difficult to numerically express the optimization 
performance as an evaluation function. However it fatigues 
users during evolution and has many problems. For example, 
it cannot have many generation changes, the speed of 
evolution is slow, and it can't create many descendants due to 
the limited window space, and so on. 

For these reasons, we employed EC method in this study 
and developed a method that simulated the real drawing 
process. In the drawing process, the composition and theme is 
decided first, and the layout for the motifs follows the theme. 
By employing EC, a user can set an initial image before the 
start of evolution, and then he can evolve it into the image he 
wants to output. This method has achieved rapid generation 
change, unlike IEC, because it only requires users to choose 


an initial image without fatigue. We conducted a 
questionnaire for evaluating the output images using Semantic 
Differential, SD method to detect which generation's images 
are more creative. The questionnaire results show that high 
aesthetic and novel images were created in early and middle 
generations. 

2. Back Ground 

2.1 Previous research using IEC method 
The Biomorph in The Blind Watchmaker by R.Dawkins is the 
first paper on the application to paintings with Evolutionary 
Computing method. It is easy to create various biological 
bodies like insects by repeating subjective preferences and 
mutations using L-system (Lindenmayer, 1968) which 
mathematically expresses the process of self recursive 
development of plants and applying the number of branches 
and angle parameters as genetic information. (Fig. 1) 



Fig. 1 Example of output images of the Biomorph 

From then on, a wide variety of studies have been conducted 
to output paintings using many IEC methods such as 
morphogenesis of insects, genesis of plants based on L-system 
and creation of 2D graphic arts based on mathematical 
formulas and cellular automata. Sims (Sims, 1991) who is 
known as a pioneer of IEC graphic artists has evolved 
mathematical formulas and created images the user wants by 
using GP techniques and evaluating CG images corresponding 
to the mathematical formula. (Fig. 2). And Secretan has 
created genetic arts using a kind of neural networks, 
Composition Pattern-Producing Networks that is n- 
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dimensional function in n-dimensional space and using IEC 
method called the Picbreeder (Secretan, 2011). 



Fig. 2 Example of output images by Sims 
2.2 Previous research using EC method 

Most of studies on the creation of computer graphics using 
adaptive evolution have employed the foregoing IEC method, 
and there are not many studies that have used the EC method 
or the natural selection based on inter-component and 
environmental interactions. Among these studies, we focused 
on McCormack (McCormack, et al. 2012) who employed the 
process of niche formulation, and showed that each agent 
drew various paintings under regulated conditions (Fig. 3). 



Fig. 3 Example of output images by J. McCormack 

Unemi (Unemi, 1999) has created a system that locates some 
self-propagating individuals in two-dimensional Euclidean 
space and prevents them from colliding with each other during 
growth, and generates complex color patterns by coordinating 
a separate color for each individual. In addition to this, Bird et 
al. (Bird et al. 2008) attempted to create a robot that could 
draw lines as a drawing robot system. It doesn’t limit the 
robot’s drawing, but expresses “Ecological model” and is 
made up of the interrelationship between “Information from 
the surrounding environments” and “The way to reflect it to 
the robot’s drawing”. Also, Nakayama et al. (Nakayama, et al. 
2012) have developed a new method that automatically 
creates the image in the user’s mind by making cut-and-paste 
processing of an existing picture which has textures and colors 
that the user imagines into a drawing operator (Fig. 4). 

2.3. Problems of IEC and EC methods 

At present, IEC method is usually employed for the painting 
application by the evolutionary computing because it is very 


difficult to conceptualize a creative artifact by the 
evolutionary computing and individual users have different 
tastes in paintings. 



Fig. 4 Example of the evolution of paintings 


The users will be able to perform the fitness calculation and 
the output of various paintings preferred by the individual 
users will be expected. However, IEC method is faced with 
some problems at present. First, generation change takes so 
much time because the user has to decide the evolutionary 
direction by generations. Second, it is difficult to evolve with 
many individuals because the pictures should be displayed on 
the screen by generations. Third, the user requires a certain 
level of training for selecting pictures, and it is especially- 
pronounces in abstract images that are difficult to be scored. 
Takagi (Takagi, 2001) has developed a technique for limiting 
the search range of evolution as much as possible and 
reducing the user’s repetitive selection in order to deal with 
such problems. Also Auerbach (Auerback, 2012) has invented 
a method of automatic evolution by entering an image output 
from the Picbreeder into Google image search, and giving the 
high fitness to the frequently searched images. 

However, there are still problems in determining the fitness 
for painting evolution on the study with EC method. As in the 
method above, for example, the most searched image is far 
from the picture that satisfies viewers. Also studies using both 
methods ignore the theme determination for painting. Usually 
a theme is firstly decided when a picture is painted by hand 
with painting tools. The creator starts to decide what 
information he wants to convey. Then, the layout of 
compositions and events, and coloring will be arranged in 
accordance with the theme. From this point of view, we 
consider that the IEC method is unfit for deciding a theme 
because the user needs to selected new image with respect to 
each generation, so the EC method which the user can firstly 
decide the initial image is fit to model the actual drawing 
process. 

In this study, we consider “ the theme of paintings ” that has 
hardly been discussed and develop the model closely similar 
to the actual drawing process. In addition, we create images 
that provide the user inspiration for making a picture, and 
verify that the evolutionary computing technique is applicable 
to creative artifacts. Also we carried out a questionnaire 
survey to evaluate images output from the model. 

3. Model 

3.1. Model outline 

We construct a system that automatically outputs paintings by 
use of genetic algorithm. First we get the user to select some 
favorite images by feeling and to decide one image as a 
theme. 
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Individual piece is composed of cut-and-paste pictures and 
collaged images, and the fitness is given to each piece 
according to how much the piece is similar to the theme 
image. The individual piece, which is given the high fitness, 
can leave more images of itself to the next generation, and the 
piece with the low fitness is more likely to be eliminated by 
natural selection. Also some images randomly change by 
mutation. 

There are three reasons that we employed genetic 
algorithm. First, it is easy to evolve images for many 
generations and it evolves them more rapidly than the IEC 
method. Second, the number of individual pieces in each 
generation is not limited, so it is possible to evolve images 
with a lot of individuals. Third, the user can initially decide 
the target image as the theme, so he can expect the exact 
evolution toward the theme in his mind compared to the IEC 
method whose images keep on evolving impromptu. Usually, 
the theme is decided at the beginning of drawing a picture, 
and then the layout of events, composition determination, 
coloring, and balancing in accordance with the theme are 
conducted. We thought such a structure that moves towards 
one theme or optimum solution is easy to simulate by genetic 
algorithm. 

3.2.1 Method for vertical and lateral partitioning 
We describe the method of vertical and lateral partitioning. A 
filial image is created by combining one half each of selected 
parents’ images. If the parents’ images are cut in half 
lengthwise, combine a half of each image in a horizontal 
direction, or if they are cut in half crosswise, combine a half 
of each image in a vertical direction and random numbers 
decides the cutting position (Fig. 5). 



crossover 



Filial image 




crossover 

O 



Filial image 


Fig. 5 (above) Example of creating a filial image by lateral 
partitioning method (below) Example of creating a filial 
image by vertical partitioning method, 


3.2.2 Collage method 

We describe the collage method. It means to paste the selected 
mother’s image that is enlarged or reduced, translated, and 
rotated in the selected father’s image. (Fig. 6 above) A 
random number determines how much the mother’s image is 
deformed and where it is pasted. Affine transformation is used 
for changing images, and it is commonly used to deform 


images because it facilitate image processing by representing 
image scaling, translation, and rotation. 



Filial image 


Fig. 6 (above) Example of creating a filial image by collage 
method; (below) Example of creating a filial image by etching 
method 

In this study, we set the maximum magnification as 1.5 to 
prevent the original image from getting out of shape because 
of being enlarged too much. 

3.2.3. Etching method 

We describe the etching method. Paste the selected mother’s 
image after the affine transformation in the selected father’s 
image. If a pixel of the mother’s image is black and also the 
father’s one is black, change the father’s one to white. In case 
that the mother’s one is black and the father’s one is white, 
leave the father’s one as white. After this process is applied to 
all the pixels, the father’s image can appear from the mother’s 
image as a white picture. (Fig 6. below) 

3.3. Mutation 

After crossing over, some filial images mutate by the random 
numbers. Determine each pixel on the filial image by the 
threshold. If a pixel is below the threshold, it is reversed from 
black to white or from white to black (Fig. 7). The user can set 
the threshold at the beginning of the model. If the threshold is 
set low, the mutation is likely to occur more easily. 
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Fig. 7 Pattern diagram of image changes by mutation; left, 
before mutations, right after mutated. 

3.4. Elite preservation strategy 

The population of the next generation is stochastically formed 
in the selection of parent images based on the fitness of each 
individual. For this reason, even though good individuals are 
created by crossing over or mutation, sometimes they can’t 
survive to the next generation. To avoid this consequence, a 
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method was proposed to leave individuals that have high 
fitness in the population of individuals to the next generation. 
We refer to this as Elite Preservation Strategy. 

In this model, the user can arbitrarily decide whether or not 
to conserve elites in the evolution. Also the user can initially 
decide the number of the elites conserved and the total 
number of individuals in each generation. The more the 
number of individuals, the more the probability of diverse 
evolutions, but it takes longer to compute, so it requires 
attention. 

3.5. Method for evaluating the fitness 

We describe the method for evaluating the fitness. A created 
filial image is given points according to the degree of 
coincidence with a target image. The target image is classified 
into the following three areas in accordance with the 
brightness value. 

Area 1 : If the filial image coincides with the target image, it 
is given D_1 point. (If it doesn’t, D_2 points are deducted.); 
Area 2: If the filial image coincides with the target image, 
D_3 points are deducted. (If it doesn’t, it is given D_4 
points.); Area 3: There is no change whether or not the filial 
image coincides with the target image. 

However, the Area 3 can get points if the user arbitrarily 
input points. When the total number of matched pixels in Area 
1 is n_l, mismatched pixels is n_2, the total number of 
matched pixels in Area 2 is n_3, mismatched pixels is n_4, 
and then the fitness F of the filial image is F=D_1 n_l+D_2 
n_2+D_3 n_3+D_4 n_4. The points that are given when it 
matches or mismatches are arbitrarily input at the beginning 
of the simulation. 



(a) Filial image (b) Target image 


Fig. 8 Example of computing the fitness 

We describe a specific example with Fig. 8 that shows a 
pattern diagram of a partial enlargement of an actual image. 
There are 4 match pixels and 1 mismatch pixel in red area, 1 
match pixel and 6 mismatch pixels in blue area, and 1 match 
pixel and 3 mismatch pixels in green area between the filial 
image (a) and the target image (b). Therefore, the fitness F of 
the filial image is expressed as F=2-4+(-l)T+(-2)T+l*6, and 
then we obtain F=1 1 . 


4. Method for evaluating output pictures 

4.1. Questionnaire using Semantic Differential method 
We classified output pictures by generations such as early, 
middle, and late period, and then we did a questionnaire using 
Semantic Differential, SD method (Osgood, 1957) for 
researching what evaluation of output pictures were given in 


which generation. SD method is one of methods for 
evaluating sensibility aspects and it is used in many fields. 

The feature of SD method is to evaluate a certain 
stimulating concept with a pair of adjectives. First, we draw 
up a questionnaire with pairs of adjectives that describe 
contrasting words and set a scale of 1 to 5 or 7 among a pair 
of adjectives. We evaluate a concept with respect to each pair 
of adjectives, and then we can compare the differences among 
stimuli. This method has been used for psychological 
experiment since early times, and deserves a long-established 
method. We used the studies by Tsutsui et al. (Tsutui, et al. 
2001) and Inoue et al. (Inoue et al. 1985) as a reference for 
pairs of adjectives. 

4.2. Factor analysis method 

Factor analysis is a method for specifying some elements that 
affect a number of observed data. This element is called a 
factor. In this study, we regarded the questionnaire items 
using SD method as observed data, and used this method for 
searching factors that affected those results. We conducted the 
factor analysis using Excel 2010 (Social Research Information 
Co., Ltd.). 

4.2.1. Correlation coefficient 

We can examine the strength of relationship between two 
items with correlation coefficient. If the correlation coefficient 
is positive, the item has positive correlation, and if it is 
negative, the item has negative correlation. The survey of the 
correlation coefficient of each item suggests how the items 
relate to each other. It is called a correlation matrix whose 
correlation coefficient is calculated from each item and the 
coefficient is described in a matrix. 

4.2.2. Identification of the number of factors 

We conduct the factor analysis with the correlation matrix and 
determine the number of factors. The following standards are 
generally used for determining the number of factors. 

1. Gutman standard: Employ a factor whose eigenvalue is 
more than 1 . 

2. Scree standard: Plot the size of the eigenvalue and 
observe the change, and then extract the factor. 

3. Employ the factors those of cumulative contribution 
ratios are more than approximately 60 %. 

4. Employ a factorial structure with possible meanings. 

In this study, we decided the number of factors as 2 factors 
that had high contribution ratios to interpret the results easily. 

4.2.3 Factor nomenclature 

We conduct a factor analysis with the number of factors 
determined in the previous section. We denominate the factor 
by reference to the factor loading of the questionnaire item 
that is affected by the factor. 

4.2. Multiple comparison test 

Multiple comparison test is used for comparing each data 
group without raising the significance level when there are 
more than 3 data groups. In this study, we compared each item 
in early, middle, and later generation and examined the 
significant difference with Tukey-Kramer method. 
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5. Results 


5.1. Output results 

We explain the output results of the model with or without 
elite preservation. 

5.1.1. Output results with elite preservation 

The following is the output results with elite preservation. We 
used 4 pieces of initial images (Fig5.1. (a)) and one target 
image (Fig5.1. (b)). 

The number of individuals in each generation n=80, the 
mutation rate mRate = 0.000005, image size is 600X 800 
pixels. The score when the black area of the initial image 
matches that of the target image, D_l=10; the score when the 
black area of the initial image mismatches that of the target 
image, D_2=-5; the score when the blue area of the initial 
image matches that of the target image, D_3=-10 and the 
score when the blue area of the initial image mismatched that 
of the target image, D_4=5. (Fig9. (c)) shows that the output 
results of individuals that had the highest fitness in each 
generation and (Fig9. (d)) shows that the fitness in each 
generation. 



(a) Initial images 



(b) Target image 
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(c) Graph of the fitness of each generation; red line illustrates 
the average fitness of the whole population, blue, the elite 
population. 


If an individual with the high fitness is generated by crossing- 
over or mutation, it is not passed to the next generation 
because the elite preservation isn’t conducted. So we can see 


that the individual repeats evolution and selection. The feature 
of this case is that the initial image can’t get closer to the 
target image but a dynamic image tends to be output. 
Comparing to the case with elite preservation, the picture 
evolution isn’t fixed even though the generations roll by and 
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(d) Time development of images 

Fig. 9 Output results without elite preservation: (a) Initial 
images, (b) Target image, (c) Time evolution of the fitness of 
each generation, (d) Time development of images from the 
initial to 4800 generations 

5.1.2. Output results without elite preservation 
The following is the output results without elite preservation. 
We used initial images (Fig. 9 (a)) and one target image (Fig. 
9(b)). 

The number of individuals in each generation, mutation 
rate, image size, and the score when the initial image matches 
or mismatches that of the target image are equivalent in the 
preceding section. The number of preserved elite individuals 
in each generation is 5. (Fig. 10 (a)) shows the output results 
of individuals, and (Fig. 10 (b)) shows the fitness in each 
generation. 
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Fig. 10 Output results with elite preservation: (a) Time 
evolution of images, (b) Graph of the fitness of each 
generation; red line illustrates the average fitness of the whole 
population, blue line, the elite population. 

If an individual with the high fitness is generated by crossing- 
over or mutation, it is passed to the next generation because 
the elite preservation is conducted. Therefore, we can see the 
output image is getting closer to the target image as the 
generations roll by. Comparing to the results without elite 
preservation, there is less image noise, and static images tend 
to be output. There are defects that the picture evolution gets 
stacked up as the generations roll by and only the same 
images are output. 


5.2. The results of the questionnaire 

The following is the results of the questionnaire. The 
questionnaire was conducted at the booth of the creator’s 
market vol.2914 in Port Messe Nagoya from 7 th to 8 th 
December 2013. The creator’s market is a big event that 
attracts more than approximately 3000 people including 
professionals and amateurs for selling all sorts of original 
works such as fashions, interiors, crafts, visual designs, etc. 
We joined this event because we expected to get answers in a 
wide age group and have an opportunity to show a number of 
people output images. We got answers from 19 male and 
female participants between teenagers and those in their 50’ s 
in this event. The results of the questionnaire are shown as 
points of SD method. We prepared three sets of generated 
images in early, middle, and later stage (Fig. 11). Each image 
was printed on a paper, and they were arranged in random 
order. 
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Fig. 11 Images used for the questionnaire 

In the questionnaire results, high values are observed in early 
and middle generation, especially dynamic motion in middle 
generation shows extremely high values (Fig. 12). The three 
items “pleasure”, “fun”, and “originality” in early generation 
exceed those in middle generation, but the item “beauty” is at 
the same level. All the items in later generation are below 
those in early and middle generation, and especially dynamic 
motion is low. 
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Fig. 12 Average values of the questionnaire results 
5.2.1. Factor analysis 

We describe the results of the factor analysis of the 
questionnaire. We got the cumulative contribution ratio and 
eigenvalue plot from the factor analysis without deciding the 
number of factors. The number of factor fields is numbered in 
descending order of the contribution ratio for descriptive 
purpose. If the number of factors is determined using the 
Gutmann standard and Scree standard, the number of factors 
becomes excessive, so it is difficult to grasp the structures. 
Therefore, we employ top two factors that their eigenvalues 
are more than 3 and have extremely high contribution ratios in 
order to facilitate the interpretation. We conducted the factor 
analysis of these two factors using the maximum-likelihood 
method and pro matrix method. We found that the first factor 
had high factor loadings related to aesthetic evaluation of the 
output picture such as pleasure and beauty in early and middle 
generation, and then we named this factor as “aesthetic 
evaluation” factor. 


(Early) 

Factor 1 

Factor 2 

Comfortable 

0.5965 

0.3899 

Beauty 

0.541 1 

0.4548 

Dynamics 

0.1918 

0.4923 

Pleasure 

0.382 

0.5761 

Fun 

0.1238 

0.7694 

Originality 

(Middle) 

0.0904 

0.6835 

Comfortable 

0.7263 

-0.0682 

Beauty 

0.7626 

-0.1485 

Dynamics 

-0.163 

0.4064 

Pleasure 

0.6504 

-0.2494 

Fun 

0.8858 

0.0162 

Originality 

(Later) 

0.7779 

0.0534 

Comfortable 

-0.2132 

0.1646 

Beauty 

-0.5756 

0.5579 

Dynamics 

-0.2353 

-0.539 

Pleasure 

-0.4763 

0.3311 

Fun 

-0.4645 

0.4182 

Originality 

-0.1099 

0.3138 


Table 1. Results of factor analysis 
The second factor had extremely high factor loadings related 
to fun and originality in early generation, the second highest 
factor loading was dynamics in early, middle, and later 
generation, and fun in later generation except for pleasure and 
beauty. These are related to originality and movement of 
pictures, so we named this factor as “originality” factor (Table 
1 .). 


5.2.2. Multiple range test 

We conducted multiple range test on each item in the results 
of the questionnaire and examined the significant difference 
(Table 2.). The results show 1% significant difference 
between early and later generation on pleasure items, between 
early and middle, and between middle and later generation on 
dynamic items, and between early and later generation on 
originality items. Similarly, there were 5% significant 
differences between early and later generation on beauty 
items, between middle and later generation on favorability 
items, between early and middle generation on fun items, and 
between middle and later generation on originality items. 

(e); Early, (m); Middle, (I); Later P value 


(e) Comfortable 

(m) Comfortable 

0.2733 


(e) Comfortable 

(1) Comfortable 

0.0014 

** 

(m) Comfortable 

(1) Comfortable 

0.0885 


(e) Beauty 

(m) Beauty 

0.9697 


(e) Beauty 

(1) Beauty 

0.0316 

* 

(m) Beauty 

(1) Beauty 

0.0556 


(e) Dynamics 

(m) Dynamics 

0.0056 

** 

(e) Dynamics 

(1) Dynamics 

0.3673 


(m) Dynamics 

(1) Dynamics 

0.0001 

** 

(e) Pleasure 

(m) Pleasure 

0.8577 


(e) Pleasure 

(1) Pleasure 

0.1284 


(m) Pleasure 

(1) Pleasure 

0.0394 

* 

(e) Fun 

(m) Fun 

0.8228 


(e) Fun 

(1) Fun 

0.0085 

** 

(m) Fun 

(1) Fun 

0.0401 

* 

(e) Originality 

(m) Originality 

0.6044 


(e) Originality 

(1) Originality 

0.0025 

** 

(m) Originality 

(1) Originality 

0.0347 

* 


Table 2. Results of the multiple range test 

6. Discussion 

6.1. Review of the results 

The results of the questionnaire with elite preservation show 
that they came out of the opposite of the model fitness. From 
the table of actual factor analysis, it is believed that the fitness 
evenly becomes higher at every generation, on the other hand 
both originality and aesthetic evaluation are high in early 
generation, and then the originality comes down but the 
aesthetic evaluation goes up at the generations roll by. 

And the aesthetic evaluation is decreased in accordance with 
the late generation (Fig. 13). 

These results show that interesting images are output in 
early generation whose fitness is low or in middle generation 
whose fitness starts to increase. Therefore the model that 
simply evolves and aims at the target image is inappropriate. 
This indicates that the model that sustains the fitness in early 
and middle generations can output better images. The models 
that stochastically conduct elite preservation or change points 
and constrain its evolution at the time of coincidence of 
images when the fitness becomes excess during evolution are 
good examples. The results show that the case without elite 
preservation keeps the fitness low, but a wider variety of 
output images are created than those in the case with elite 
preservation. When Fig. 14 is taken as an example, it evolves 
without elite preservation using a 4 leaf clover picture as a 
target image and 4 pieces of initial images that are used in the 
section 5, the output image becomes like a witch who looks to 
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the distance, so there is a possibility to output a heuristic 
image from the target image beyond all imagination. 




❖ early Hmiddle Alater 


Fig. 13 Schematic diagram of the changes of evaluation by 
generations 


Conclusion 

We have developed Natural Computing researches, and it is 
our challenge to understand nature as algorithm; how 
computing halts is a basic problem in computing natire. We 
believe where “aesthetics” plays a key role in computing in 
most of nature, halt of computing is not defined in advance, 
but when computing processes reach comfortable state, the 
process halts. What is comfort and beauty in Aesthetics has 
been considered, and it corresponds to “computational 
aesthetics” in Natural Computing context, but computational 
aesthetics is different from traditional Aesthetics or 
philosophy, comfort and beauty are considered from a 
viewpoint of algorithm. We have been interested in verbal 
feature and computing of tactile sense, and developed 
computing aesthetics on tactile sense proposing tactile scores 
for describing tactile sense as well as the pictures and their 
impressions in this study. 



at the 3910 generations 



Fig 14. Pictures based on an evolved image 


These results suggest that when the fitness in this model is 
employed, the area where we can expect an image having high 
aesthetic evaluation, originality, and heuristic output (Fig. 15). 



Evaluation of Aesthetic 
and novelty are high 


Varieties of pictures are 
large; may good for 
getting hints or motif for 
creating pictures 


non- or stochastic elite preservation 


generations 

Fig. 15 Schematic diagram of each area 


These are rough considerations, but we could show that 
extremely simple models in this study can output various 
pictures. These results suggest that it is worthwhile creating a 
model that passes through the above area and carrying out 
further research. 
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Abstract 

Stories are not only painfully weaved by crafty writers in the 
solitude of their studios; they also have to be produced mas- 
sively for non-player characters in the video game industry 
or tailored to particular tastes in personalized stories. How- 
ever, the creation of fictional stories is a very complex task 
that usually implies a creative process where the author has 
to combine characters, conflicts and backstories to create an 
engaging narrative. This work describes a general methodol- 
ogy to generate cohesive and coherent backstories where de- 
sired archetypes (universally accepted literary symbols) can 
emerge in complex stochastic systems. This methodology 
supports the modeling and parametrization of the agents, the 
environment where they will live and the desired literary set- 
ting. The use of a Genetic Algorithm (GA) is proposed to 
establish the parameter configuration that will lead to back- 
stories that best fit the setting. Information extracted from 
a simulation can then be used to create the literary work. To 
demonstrate the adequacy of the methodology, we perform an 
implementation using a specific multi- agent system and eval- 
uate the results, testing with three different literary settings. 

Introduction 

In video games, Non-Player Characters (NPCs) are a type 
of characters that live in the game world to provide a more 
immersive experience and, in some cases, present a chal- 
lenge to the human player. Modern Role Playing Games 
(RPGs), such as The Witcher™ or Skyrim™ include hun- 
dreds of NPCs. The effort to create a good interactive fiction 
script is directly proportional to the number of these charac- 
ters. Thus, this kind of agents usually present limited be- 
haviors, such as wandering in the villages, selling groceries 
or guarding the cities. Moreover, they usually offer scripted 
conversations (for example, to buy and sell objects to the 
player), or scripted behaviors, in which they interact with 
the player only if he/she conducts an specific action: for ex- 
ample, if the player steals something then a city guard would 
attack him. These characters are frequently programmed to 
interact with the human player, following a guided sequence 
of activities just with this purpose, so normally they do not 
interact among themselves. In a world with such a num- 
ber of characters, their collective interactions could improve 


the gaming experience, leading to a richer and more immer- 
sive world. For example, hungry inhabitants could become 
thieves, guards could pursuit the thieves, villagers could fell 
in love with others, or different war alliances could emerge. 

These facts have motivated us to create a first step to 
achieve this objective, developing a methodology to model 
the language, agents and literary setting to generate backsto- 
ries. In this methodology, a set of probabilities and states are 
associated to agents’ actions, and these probabilities are op- 
timized by means of a Genetic Algorithm (Goldberg, 1989) 
to match with a specific literary archetype, defined by the 
fiction creator. The archetypes are behaviors and patterns 
universally accepted and present in the collective imaginary 
(Garry and El-Shamy, 2005). They allow to empathize with 
the characters and aid to immerse the spectator in the story 
(for example, the well-known hero archetype). 

To validate our methodology we also present a multi- 
agent system called MADE (Massive Artificial Drama En- 
gine) to model a self-organized virtual world where every 
element influences each other, following cause-effect behav- 
iors in a coherent manner. This system must be a suitable en- 
vironment for the plot of a specific literary work, also being 
interesting for the player/spectator. 

In this work we investigate whether it is possible to model 
a virtual environment inhabited by hundred of characters 
with interesting auto-generated behaviors based on literary 
archetypes. Also, we test if the personality of the agents can 
be parametrized to obtain these different emergent behav- 
iors. A GA will be used to find these adequate parameter 
values that allow the creation of quality sub-plots. 

The rest of the work is structured as follows: after the state 
of the art, the proposed methodology is presented. Then, a 
complete example of application of the methodology is ex- 
plained, including the experimental results for three differ- 
ent literary settings. Finally, conclusions and future work 
are discussed. 

State of the art 

Auto-generated interactive fiction research is mainly fo- 
cused in methods to create the process of a story generation 
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(Nairat et al., 201 1). Story generation, or storytelling, can be 
divided in two areas: interactive and non-interactive. In the 
first one, and according to (Arinbjarnar et al., 2009), an in- 
teractive drama is defined in a virtual world where the user 
is free to interact with the NPCs and objects in an interesting 
experience (from the dramatic point of view), which should 
be different in each execution, and adapted to the user’s in- 
teraction. The generation of interactive dramas can be based 
on a script structure (Young et al., 2004) and dramatic struc- 
tures, where an inciting accident provides the motive of the 
drama, is followed by an increase of complications to a cli- 
max point and, finally, descending to a closure. Two exam- 
ples of this approach are The Oz Project (Sloane, 2000), that 
requires generated narratives to follow a dramatic arc, and 
Fagade (Mateas and Stem, 2003), that uses a structure which 
they call neo-Aristotelian, an adaptation of the Aristotelian 
structure to interactivity. 

On the other hand, in non-inter active plot generation sys- 
tems the user does not take control as the protagonist but 
can participate in the final result. For example, in the sys- 
tem presented by Pizzi et al. (2007) the user can change the 
emotions of the other characters but as an spectator not as an 
actor. 

Those techniques and systems presented at the moment 
are focused in generating stories (interactive and non- 
interactive), but the present methodology, as opposed to this 
concept, is focused in generating a setting because its aim 
is the massive background generation for secondary char- 
acters, in order to provide a context for the writer and the 
player to perceive a virtual world as coherent, detailed and 
enriched. 

The narrative is addressed by our methodology as the final 
step, giving freedom to creators. This issue has been studied 
in the systems presented in the survey by Arinbjarnar et al. 
(2009). Works in their survey define the plot as as something 
that emerges from the behavior of the agents that follow a set 
of rules. In the proposed methodology, the agents’ behavior 
is produced by their personality and the environment. That 
is, the agents do not follow a plot, but they generate the plot 
itself. Furthermore, the works of the survey generate plots 
in worlds with a limited number of characters. This restric- 
tion does not exist in our methodology, where the number of 
characters to create is unlimited: they are created massively 
and their goal is to relate in a complex system and generate 
backgrounds that fit the setting of a plot, not the plot itself. 

The present methodology follows the ideas of the work 
by Epstein and Axtell (1996), the first widely known multi- 
agent generative social model. As a step of the methodol- 
ogy, a self-organizing system if defined here following the 
methodology introduced by Gershenson (2005): a virtual 
world, agents who are born, grow, interact, reproduce and 
dead; resources (food), mediators, and relations of rivalry 
(friction) and cooperation (synergy). In other step of our 
methodology, the actions of the agents are parametrized ac- 


cording the work of Nairat et al. (2011), based in the use of 
GAs in order to obtain a plot (solution) where two characters 
interact in a creative way. 

The proposed methodology is innovative since the goal 
has not been addressed before. Previous researches are fo- 
cused on the plot, the interaction, and the narrative, but our 
proposal is focused in backgrounds (not in plot), where dif- 
ferent archetypes emerge involving a starting point for future 
plots and subplots. 

According to the taxonomy described by Togelius et al. 
(2011), the present methodology can be classified as a 
procedural content generator ( PGC ) mainly related to op- 
tional content , with stochastic generation and modeled as 
a generate -and-te st algorithm (search based), that performs 
the optimizations of the process during the game develop- 
ment (offline). 

Methodology 

The mood, or the atmosphere, of the literary setting is one 
element in the narrative structure of a piece of literature. It 
is established in order to affect the reader emotionally and 
psychologically and provide a feeling for the narrative. 

Our methodology defines different steps that will lead the 
user from the initial question “How could I obtain secondary 
characters for my setting, with coherent backstories con- 
sistent with its mood ?” to a system that can automatically 
generate a setting massively populated with characters and 
backstories, where different desired behaviors or archetypes 
emerge from their interactions. 

In our approach, the mood of the setting will be modeled 
as a group of abstract archetypes and different conditions 
over them. These archetypes, conceptually modeled, would 
be designed and instantiated as regular expressions over a 
language used to describe the backstories along with the so- 
cial relationships between them. Those instantiations will be 
used by the GA to obtain the fitness of each solution. The 
process is iterative and presented as a waterfall model, where 
each step influences the following one. 

The methodology includes the following steps, as shown 
in Figure 1 : Modeling (the language, the literary setting, the 
agent), Definition of the GA characteristics, Instantiation, 
Execution and Interpretation, which will be exposed in the 
following subsections. 

Modeling 

The Modeling step affects different elements that make up a 
system where different agents generate words, lately inter- 
preted as backstories, whose symbols belong to a language 
that also defines the desired archetypes. 

Modeling of the language Each agent has to be modeled 
as a Finite State Machine (FSM) (Booth, 1967) whose tran- 
sitions generate symbols in a language based on the follow- 
ing one, expressed in Backus-Naur Formalism (BNF): 
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1.- Modeling 
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- Agent 
Setting 


2.- Definition 
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3.- Instantiation 


A 




A 


V 


5.- Interpretation 


Figure 1 : The proposed methodology for designing literary 
backstories 

<backstory> ::= <act ion_line> [<backstory>] 
<act ion_line> := <date> <action>; 

<action> = <action_id> [ <direct_ob ject> ] 

[to <indirect_ob ject> ] 

Starting from this partial grammar, the user has to define 
the expressions: 

• <date>: Should be expressed in a way that is meaning- 
ful to the type of background that we are looking for.For 
example, if we are talking about persons, it could be the 
age of the agent expressed in days. 

• <action_id> : Different actions can be taken into account, 
and will depend on the kind of archetypes we will look 
for. For example, if we are trying to find archetypes about 
love like the classical Romeo and Juliet one, where two 
characters are in love but belongs to families in war and 
finally ends up with their death, we could include actions 
and relations like “loves”, “hates”, “is son of”, “is daugh- 
ter of”, “is parent of”, “die”, etc. 

• < direct _object>: The possible values of the direct ob- 
jects depend on the nature of the actions. 

• <indirect_object>: Should define the unique id of an 
agent or a group of agents. 

The backstory generated by each agent using the language 
modeled this way will be automatic and human readable. 
Eventually, the backstories will evoke archetypes and be- 
haviors. As we will see in the next sections, we will try 
to promote the emergence of specific archetypes in order to 
retrieve the best backstories for our setting. 


she creates it out of the blue, with the background that bet- 
ter fits with his/her needs. This approach, valid for a small 
amount of characters and poor requisites of coherence be- 
tween them, becomes more and more complex when we add 
more characters to the environment, because each addition 
implies new relations in their social network. 

Otherwise, the bottom-up approach promotes the agent as 
one of the pillars of the system because it offers the coher- 
ence of the backstory regarding to the timeline (for exam- 
ple, an agent cannot die before he or she is born). Some 
actions need to be sequential and to the relations (many ac- 
tions involve two different agents). An agent is just a simple 
tool to generate a background, a character. In an environ- 
ment where many characters can “live”, make decisions tak- 
ing into account the other characters and affecting them, the 
generated background becomes complex, many links have 
been created and no creative process has taken part on it (the 
creative process is present in the definition and modeling of 
the agent itself). 

Given this premise, a multi-agent system seems promis- 
ing for generating this kind of complex relations and back- 
stories. 

An agent can be seen as a Finite State Machine (FSM), 
so the multi-agent system relies in the sequential executions 
of time portions. Every execution implies a review of 
the current state and (maybe) one or more actions done, 
depending on local and external properties. 

The agent should contemplate different states depending 
on the type of information we are interested in (“alive”, 
“dead”, “pregnant”, etc) and should also have local prop- 
erties that define the possibility to make certain decisions. 

Agents live in an environment , understood as the virtual 
spatio-temporal frame where the agents play their lives. This 
environment is also responsible for executing the main pro- 
cess of each agent (corresponding to a portion of time). Each 
iteration the agents should be chosen randomly or based in 
classical role-playing games features like “initiative”. Also, 
the environment provides a set of functions to interact with 
other characters and the environment itself. 

The key in the use of agents to create background for 
characters relies in the following fact: Some actions are per- 
formed statically depending on the inputs and the current 
state but other (the majority) also depends on agent’s local 
features and probabilities. Even if all the agents share these 
values, it is difficult to predict the result when the system is 
so complex. A minimal change in one probability to make 
one decision can imply completely different scenes. For this 
reason, some actions should be statically defined and others 
have to depend on initialization properties. We define two 
kind of properties: 


Agent modeling In a top-down approach (the opposite to 
the one proposed in the current methodology), if the cre- 
ative needs a second character or an extra for a story, he or 
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• Base properties: Those that are intrinsically defined by 
the nature of the conceptual agent. For example, if we 


are modeling a simplification of a person, the average life 
expectancy could take values from 70 to 85 years. An 
agent that lives 100 years would be unusual, and an agent 
that lives 200 years should not be possible. 

• Searchable properties: Those used to increment or 
decrement the base values in the established limits or 
those that are used directly as probabilities to make de- 
cisions. 

Due to the complexity of the system and the introduction 
of probabilities, even if all the agents have the same features 
and probabilities, the sequence of the actions for every agent 
becomes unpredictable. For example, if we have our agent 
modeled and we choose random values for the configuration, 
roughly, the characters’ backstories will be “normal”, show- 
ing more or less the stereotyped behaviors (that make the 
character a group representative rather than an individual), 
but maybe, some of them show higher level non-modeled 
behaviors. In the next subsection, we will provide a way to 
model those high-level behavior in the way that, given a ex- 
ecuted environment, a computer is able to find them and, in 
the Execution step, obtain a configuration that promote the 
apparition of these archetypes in the execution. 

Literary setting modeling The setting of a story is de- 
fined as the historical moment in time and geographic lo- 
cation in which it takes place, and helps initiate the main 
backdrop and mood for a story. Conceptually, the setting 
of a story is, in this methodology, independent from the 
agent design, but has to agree with it in the selected lan- 
guage: The agent generates actions in a previously defined 
language with a clear semantic interpretation. On the other 
hand, the setting is composed by criteria over patterns for 
this language and the social networks derived from its us- 
age. In other words, the agents create backstories and the 
settings matches specifics patterns inside these backstories. 

For example, if we have a medieval storytelling setting 
and we have defined a language where the actions “love”, 
“hate”, “attack”, “defend”, “win” y “lose” are used, we 
could try to find classic archetypes like the “villain” and the 
“hero”. A villain could be a character that hate many oth- 
ers, attacks them and win. A hero could be a character who 
is loved by many people, that eventually defends them and 
then attacks to the villain. Moreover, if the mood of the story 
is sentimental, we could be interested in a “heartbreak and 
meet again” archetype, where two characters are in love, af- 
ter that they hate each other and finally fall in love again. 

In our methodology, an archetype is designed as a func- 
tion that receives the backstory of an agent, processes it, tries 
to find patterns and interpret the social network related to the 
agent, and returns a true value if the agent matches the be- 
havior. The complexity of the agent is not evaluated, just the 
result of its execution in this environment. It is important 
to remark that the agent has to be modeled to play a normal 


life (stereotype), and that the archetypes work as high level 
behaviors not directly implemented. 

A setting can be seen as a function over the agents that 
matches an archetype. If the archetypes emerge in the de- 
sired way, the setting function would return high values. 

In the next section, we will explain the mechanism that 
will optimize the agent’s searchable features to obtain back- 
stories coherent with the mood of the setting. 

Features of the Genetic Algorithm 

The codification of the chromosome of the individuals of the 
GA consists in mapping the searchable properties to an array 
of values. 

The fitness function of a chromosome is the result of cal- 
culating the average of the application of the setting func- 
tion over n executions of the environment with defined base 
properties (where n is the minimum number that reduces the 
error and has to be calculated empirically). 

It is important to clarify that the term “individual” in this 
work refers to a solution in the GA that models a whole en- 
vironment, where a number of different “agents” are living. 
So, an “individual” in the GA is not equal to an “agent”. 

At this point, we remark the possibility of using differ- 
ent number of profiles. In this context, a profile is a set of 
properties assigned to an agent. If two agents have different 
profiles, their behaviour in the face of the same inputs can 
be different. In the chromosome, the use of n profiles means 
a chromosome size equal to the number of searchable prop- 
erties multiplied by n. 

Intuitively, increasing the number of profiles will lead to 
richer backgrounds, but a priori , since the system is com- 
plex, it is very difficult to establish which number of profiles 
will lead to the fittest solution without empirical tests. In 
some cases, a small number of profiles can generate many 
different archetypes and the other way around. Moreover, 
it is important to remark that the bigger the chromosome is, 
the slowly the solution converge. 

Instantiation and execution 

After the Genetic Algorithm is configured, some properties 
need to be established in order to fit to the desired setting: 

• Base properties: Including the threshold for the agent’s 
features, and environment parameters (i.e. size of the 
world, resources, etc). 

• Genetic Algorithm parameters: selection, genetics opera- 
tors (crossover and mutation and termination condition) 

• Number of profiles 

Once the parameters for the GA, the environment, the 
agent and the number of profiles are set, the GA can be ex- 
ecuted. In some cases, the fitness can be improved by mod- 
ifying base parameters, the evaluation of the archetypes or 
the logic of the agent. The process is iterative and a fine 
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tuning is essential to obtain the best fitness. Once the best 
solution has been found, the environment can be executed 
and the backstories generated can be used. 

Interpretation 

Due to the nature of the grammar proposed for the actions, 
they can be directly converted to natural language. Apply- 
ing the setting function (used as fitness by the GA) to the 
executed environment could be useful to tag the backsto- 
ries with the different archetypes found and their explana- 
tions. As an example, if our setting is the “far west” and 
we need non-player characters to populate a saloon, we may 
want to find a “Billy the kid” archetype and three “player” 
archetypes. If they are met by the main character he/she 
may discover their backstories, that would be coherent with 
the world they live in and the mood of the story. 

Applying the methodology 

To validate our methodology we apply its steps using a spe- 
cific scenario and environment. In this scenario we want to 
model the next story: - “A number of rats live, eat, repro- 
duce, compete for food and death within the walls of the 
Invisible University of Ankh-Morpork 1 . As the University 
professors, these rats are very vindictive and territorial.” 

Agents in the MADE environment 

The first step is to model the agents and their environment. 
In this work we propose the MADE (Massive Artificial 
Drama Engine for non-player characters) environment, a vir- 
tual place where different agents play their artificial lives. Its 
functions are to initialize agents in the map, control the time, 
execute the agents during a time unit (for example, a day in 
the story) and update the map. 

The MADE environment can be configured by using the 
following parameters (with the values that will be used in 
the experimental section in brackets): Number of agents ini- 
tially placed (15), map square grid dimension (10), number 
of rations randomly placed in the grid each day (10) and du- 
ration in virtual days of the execution of the environment 
(1000). These parameters can affect directly to the behavior 
of the agents. 

A MADE Agent lives in a MADE Environment, occupies 
a cell in the grid, moves around looking for food or mates 
and interacts with other agents. 

The design of a MADE Agent has some restrictions: 

• An array of parameters (probabilities represented as real 
numbers between 0 and 1) should be provided in its ini- 
tialization. These parameters should be used by the agent 
in its day-by-day decisions. 

'This is our tribute to writer Terry Pratchett, whose books have 
inspired us to create these agents. 
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Figure 2: Actions and states modeled in the MADE Agent. 


• Every action is subject to be logged for later analysis. 

• As a result of some iterations of the agent’s day -based 
life-cycle, the agent should present the behavior of a liv- 
ing thing , that is bom, eats, grows, reacts, reproduces and 
dies. 

A very simple agent has been designed for this study: a 
virtual rat, that models: 

• Four states (be alive, be hungry, look for mate and be 
pregnant) that represent internal situations that will lead 
the agent to perform the actions described in the item bel- 
low. 

• Seven actions (move, eat, attack, defend, escape, find 
mate and have offspring) that lead to a basic instinctive 
animal behavior, very useful for this work since it can be 
the canvas of complex humanized behavior patterns. 

• Parameters that define the characteristics and probabilities 
to perform actions depending on the state. 

It is important to remark that no “feelings” and no “memory” 
have been modeled in the MADE agent for this study. This 
is illustrated in Figure 2. 

Every decision made by the agent is based on its state 
and its characteristics (probabilities to perform different ac- 
tions). 

The MADE Agent is created using twelve parameters, 
that define its base features and probabilities to make the 
decisions presented in the state diagram in Figure 3. The ex- 
ecution of an agent is dynamic, and depends on the internal 
probabilities and states but also on the neighborhood, and 
the map configuration. Even so, we can say that these initial 
parameters define in some way the possible situations where 
the agent could be involved. 

The source code of the MADE environment and the algo- 
rithms used in this work are publicly available in https : 
//github . com/raiben/made under a LGPL license. 
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Figure 3: MADE Agent’s finite state machine 


Definition of the literary setting 

As previously said, agents are independent of the desired 
literary settings. To validate our approach three different 
literary settings are going to be tested. 

The first (and simpler) literary scene is called “re- 
venge” and its goal is to model individuals with complex 
memory-based behaviour between two characters (although 
the agents in our environment have not memory). It tries to 
find the number of profiles and values which are optimal to 
make revenge archetype emerge in as many agents as possi- 
ble after 1000 days. An agent (a) will be considered as an 
avenger if it has been attacked by other agent (b) and after 
that, in a moment in its life, it has satisfactory attacked the 
agent b, in revenge. The value of the days is set to 1000 
because is a duration long enough to make the archetype 
emerge. 

The secondary literary scene, “territorial war”, aggregates 
different sample archetypes where many factors must be 
taken into account. It tries to find the number of profiles and 
values that generate at the end of the run an equal distribu- 
tion of the archetypes downtrodden (an agent that has been 
attacked at least two times and has defended the position), 
warrior (if it has satisfactory attacked at least five times), 
helpless (if it has been attacked at least ten times and has 
not defended the position) and had warrior (if it has been 
defeated at least ten times). 

Also, after 1000 virtual days, the alive population will be 
the 60% of the total population (archetype survival popula- 


tion). We have used the presented values to define this scene 
because, in our opinion, they model an interesting literary 
setting. 

Finally, the last literary setting, “Shakespearean”, models 
different archetypes present in the works of Shakespeare to 
create a richer and complex scene. In this scene, there ex- 
ist several well-known archetypes, proposed in the work of 
Vogler (1998). The first one is star crossed lovers represents 
the Romeo And Juliet: rats who have offspring and whose 
parents have participated in a fight. Also, other archetypes 
must arise in this setting: the shadow (an agent that kills 
another), the hero (an agent that defeats a shadow ), the men- 
tor (an agent that gives food to the hero) and the threshold 
guardian (an agent that attacks the hero at least two times). 
The last two archetypes can not be hero or shadow , adding 
complexity to the environment. 

Definition of the genetic algorithm 

As previously said, the parameters used to define the agents 
are mapped into a chromosome, and a Genetic Algorithm is 
used to evolve the solution. The fitness function (or setting 
function) is expressed in terms of: 

• Regular expressions applied to the log of each agent 
in the environment: An agent is tagged when a regular 
expression matches its log. 

• A numeric function over the number of tagged agents 
for each archetype: the fitness of the solution is incre- 
mented with the returning value. 

Different fitness functions have been used. In the first lit- 
erary setting (“revenge”), every agent whose log matches the 
archetype adds one point to the fitness. Therefore, the goal is 
to recreate an environment where several “avenger” agents 
exist. 

To model the “territorial war” setting we have defined the 
fitness function as follows: if the exact percentage of agents 
are tagged with one archetype defined, 1 point is added to the 
fitness. The maximum is therefore, 5 points. However, all 
the fitness values use a normal distribution over the percent- 
age of appearance. For example, with the archetype “sur- 
vival population”, the maximum value (1) is obtained when 
the 60% percent of the population is alive, and the normal 
distribution begins in the 30% and ends in the 90%. For the 
rest of the archetypes, 1 point is added if the 22’ 5% of the 
population is tagged with each one of the archetypes, and 
each normal distribution begins in the 8% and ends in the 
30%. 

Finally, the function for the “Shakespearean” scene is the 
sum of the proportions of each archetype with respect to all 
the population. Therefore the maximum would be 5 (if the 
archetypes were not exclusive). 

Thanks to the agents’ logs, we can know every event (in- 
ternal and external) of their lives, and evaluate their interest 
or adequacy to a specific literary setting. 
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Parameter 

Value 

Codification 
Fitness function 
Natural selector 
Crossover operator 
Mutation operator 
Stop condition 
Population size 

12 alleles per profile 
Average of 10 executions. 
Original Rate: 0.9 

Rate: 35% 

Desired Rate: 12 

100 generations 

30 


Table 1 : Parametrization of the Genetic Algorithm 

In this work, we have implemented a method based in reg- 
ular expressions with backreferences. The proposed tech- 
nique puts annotations in every agent whose log matches a 
complex regular expression able to find emerging high level 
behaviors, not implemented in the life-cycle. In this case, 
we do not exactly know how many roles are necessary to 
create a world of “warrior”, “vindictive” or “shadow” rats, 
so different number of profiles (from one to five) will be 
considered. 

If only one profile is used in a run, all the agents are cre- 
ated with the same parameters, evolved by the Genetic Al- 
gorithm. If more profiles are used, they are assigned to the 
agents in order of appearance in a loop. Our assumption 
is that some archetypes could emerge using one profile and 
other will need more (those that require two clearly differ- 
entiated roles). It is important to remark that the number of 
alleles of the chromosome are multiplied by the number of 
profiles, so the convergence of the solution will be be af- 
fected by the number of profiles used. 

Execution and results 

For the experiments performed in this work, we have used 
the parameters shown in Table 1. These values have been 
chosen empirically after several test runs. 

The results of the experiments are shown in Table 2. It 
shows the average of the best fitness and the average popu- 
lation fitness at the end of 30 executions for each configu- 
rations. Boxplots of the best fitness obtained are shown in 
Figure 4. 

With respect to the first literary scene, the Kruskal- Wallis 
and Wilcoxon pairwise comparison shows significant differ- 
ences among all configurations (p-value << 0.05) except 
between P2 and P3 (p-value=0.3). Therefore, we can con- 
clude that in this kind of global archetype only a profile must 
be used for obtaining the best results. This makes sense, 
because we are looking for one type of local archetypes 
(avenger), so adding extra profiles leads to different behav- 
iors of the agents. 

The results of the second literary setting (“territorial war”) 
shows differences among all the number of profiles (p-value 
<<0.05). As we suspected, it is clear that using one pro- 


Profiles 

Setting 1 

Setting 2 

Setting 3 

1 

495.513 ±20.091 

0.765 

± 

0.037 

2.584 

± 

o 

© 

2 

471.206 ±24.550 

1.063 

± 

0.115 

2.433 

± 

0.145 

3 

455.42 ± 28.240 

1.093 

± 

0.063 

2.336 

± 

0.141 

4 

431.926 ±31.682 

1.084 

± 

0.048 

2.281 

± 

0.052 

5 

41 1.24 ±25.023 

1.045 

± 

0.110 

2.266 

± 

oo 

o 

o 


Table 2: Results for 30 executions of each configuration us- 
ing 1 to 5 profiles (average best fitness d= std. dev). 

file is not enough to emerge the desired archetype. How- 
ever, the pairwise comparison using Wilcoxon does not find 
significant differences using more than 2 profiles. This can 
be explained because an agent could share more than one 
archetype at the same time. A promising number of pro- 
files could be 4, because their only lower outlier is not as 
distributed as the others. 

Finally, the results of “Shakespearean” scene surprisingly 
show that using only one profile is the best choice to gener- 
ate a complex world as the one desired, decreasing with the 
number of profiles (except for 4 and 5, where no significant 
difference exist, with p-value >0.05). This can be explained 
because, to model all the archetypes, all actions available 
in the environment should appear. Therefore, a profile op- 
timized to trigger all available actions would generate more 
archetypes. Also, and as previously said, using more pro- 
files requires more time to converge, as we are using larger 
chromosomes. Furthermore, the actions of our environment 
could be quite simple to model complex stories with differ- 
ent personalities. 

Convert results to literary language 

Every agent has a log that stores all the relevant events in 
its life in a simple format. Each line of the log indicates the 
day, the event in a short readable format and some extra in- 
formation. Every agent’s log in the MADE Environment is 
coherent with all others’ logs. Many plots are being created, 
with a structured format that can be read by game engines or 
natural language processors. This log can be used for evalu- 
ation, for example, obtaining feedback from human readers. 

Conclusions 

This work presents a general methodology to design emer- 
gent literary stories in massive virtual worlds. The described 
steps include the modeling of the agents and literary setting. 
Then a Genetic Algorithm is used to optimize the parameters 
of the agent’s profiles (behaviors) using as fitness a function 
that models the literary setting. 

Given a literary setting, an author of a story or a video 
game could define different rates of archetypes or behav- 
ior patterns, and use the techniques described in the present 
work to obtain the optimal profiles. In this work, several 
profiles have been generated in the MADE (Massive Drama 
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Number of profiles in Experiment 1 
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Number of profiles in Experiment 2 

IP 2P 3P 4P 

Number of profiles in Experiment 3 

(a) Setting 1 

(b) Setting 2 

(c) Setting 3 


Figure 4: Average fitness of the 30 best individuals of the GA for each setting. 


Engine for non-player characters) Environment to produce a 
background (or set of characters’ lives) where the archetypes 
have emerged and have automatically created massive back- 
stories coherent with the settings of the artwork. 

In future works, more complex agents will be used, with 
different rules to be modeled. For example, we plan to 
model more human behaviors such as love or envy, to gen- 
erate interesting plots such as wars, weddings, or family 
crimes. More different fitness functions will be tested, for 
example, taking into account human opinions to establish 
the interestingness of a generated plot. Also, this system 
will be tested into an existent and well-known game, such as 
Skyrim™, whose AI engine is publicly available for players 
and researchers. 
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Abstract 

Orphibs II is an Artificial Life game where the player takes the 
role of a caretaker of alien-like creatures called Orphibs. Each 
orphib is an autonomous agent that has its own personality, 
given by internal utility functions that can be genetically 
transmitted. In this paper, we present the architecture behind 
the agents present in the game we developed, as they feature a 
new mechanism built on top of a Goal-Based Behavior 
approach: genetic personalities. Genetic personalities introduce 
behavior variability for A-Life games and account for new 
gameplay mechanics such as artificial behavior selection. We 
start by surveying the state of the art regarding approaches to 
Multiagent Systems in videogames, in general, and Artificial 
Life games, in particular. We then describe the architecture 
behind the agents in Orphibs II, including their reasoning 
system and evolutionary mechanism. Finally, we present a 
discussion and potential future work. 

Introduction 

Inspired by biology, Artificial-Life (A-Life) games are a 
subgenre of Simulation games that simulate virtual life, where 
the main gameplay focus is on the interactions that the game’s 
entities (usually represented as virtual living beings) have 
with the world as well as with the player [1]. Typically, A- 
Life games provide the player with a sandbox that can be used 
as a test bed for biological and, to some extent, social 
experiments. Several games, including Creatures [2] and The 
Sims [3], have shown that A-Life has market appeal and, at 
the same time, incites scientific curiosity [2]. There is also a 
research field behind A-Life which aims to develop 
techniques and approaches to create virtual agents that appear 
to be alive, or even sentient. 

In this paper, we present a thorough analysis of the agent 
architecture and the mechanics behind Orphibs II, a game we 
developed (created to showcase the tools in [4]). Orphibs II is 
an A-Life prototype game where the player takes the role of a 
creature caretaker. It borrows some elements from Creatures 
and The Sims, such as creature evolution and goal-oriented 
behavior, but, at the same time, introduces new mechanics, 
namely the use of utility functions that can be genetically 
transmitted to account for genetic personalities. Moreover we 
provide a simple experiment to verify how a population of 
randomly generated Orphibs behave, i.e., if there any 
emergent behaviors and, in addition, the evolution of the 
population throughout the experiment. 


The main contribution in this implementation lies in 
Genetic Personalities: an improvement upon the regular goal- 
oriented behavior which allows for behavior variability, as 
well as accounting for new gameplay mechanics such as 
artificial behavior selection. 

This paper is structured in the following manner: Section II 
will present the State of the Art of A-Life games and 
approaches, Section III overviews Orphibs II and especially 
its architecture; Section IV showcases an experiment that we 
conducted as well as its results; and Section V describes 
future work; and, finally, Section VI, presents the conclusions. 

State of the Art 

Internally, A-Life games are composed of Multiagent Systems 
(MAS) which model the living beings the game is attempting 
to simulate. As such, agent development in this type of games 
follows an Agent Centric, or Bottom Up [5], approach. This is 
a method where the agents are entities that populate the game 
world. Here, agents are created with an internal reasoning 
system that allows them to interact with the world. Since each 
agent’s reasoning system is independent from the others’, this 
approach supports emergent behaviors. There is another agent 
development approach in videogames, the System Centric 
one, that is beyond the scope of this paper, because this type 
of approach is best suited for tactical behaviors [6] or game 
engine components [7]. 

While there are some techniques, including Finite State 
Machines [8], Behavior Trees [8] and Fuzzy Logic [8], which 
are commonly used in other genres, the A-Life genre employs 
techniques such as Rule-Based Systems [8], Neural Networks 
[8], Cellular Automata [8], BDI Architecture [9] and Goal- 
Oriented Behavior [8, 10]. 

Rule-Based Systems (RBS) [8] are a model in which the 
designer defines a set of condition-action pairs that result in 
simple behaviors. RBS are present in [11], where the authors 
developed a MAS to account for the emergence of circadian 
rhythms through evolution. Although most of the experiments 
showed that the agents did not present a circadian rhythm, 
they did, however, demonstrate interesting emergent 
behaviors. Aylett and Cavazza [12] illustrate another 
application for RBS, in their work. They explain that rule 
based systems have been used in crowd behavior. A sub-set of 
RBS, Cellular Automata [8] are a discrete model that consist 
in a grid of cells, where each cell has a value attributed 
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according to a set of rules that takes into consideration its 
neighbors’ values. Conway’s Game of Life [13] is a direct 
usage of this approach. 

Neural Networks (NN) [8] are inspired by how the brain’s 
cellular structure works. An artificial brain is composed of 
layers of artificial neurons with weight links between them. In 
order to calculate the links’ weights, feedback mechanisms 
may be used at run time, making this approach suitable for 
adaptive behaviors. The main disadvantage of NN is that they 
are a black box model. This means it is not clear to a human 
how a given Neural Network works, thus making it hard to 
debug. For this reason, they are not used in most games. In 
Creatures [2], agents use an architecture which includes NN to 
allow them to learn activities such as walk and communicate 
with the player. 

Belief-Desire Intention (BDI) Architecture [9] is another 
approach in modeling agents. It was created to be akin to how 
humans make decisions. In this architecture, an agent contains 
a desire, belief and intention set. Beliefs represent the agent’s 
perceptions, desires symbolize preferable end-states and 
intentions are the list of possible actions. This architecture has 
additional functions: the belief update function that allows 
beliefs to be refreshed according to new perceptions, the 
options function that uses agent’s beliefs and intentions in 
order to produce desires and the filter function in which 
beliefs, desires and intentions are used to generate intentions. 
These mechanisms underlying the BDI architecture result in a 
plan, or a set of actions, for an agent to follow. This 
architecture, in conjunction with PSI psychological theory 
[14] for the display of emotions, is used by [15] with the 
purpose of creating autonomous non-playable characters in an 
educational Role Playing Game. Other uses of the BDI 
architecture include the design of agents present in Unreal 
Tournament 2004 [16] by [17] and [18]. In both cases, the 
authors argue that this approach yields agents with human - 
player-like behavior. 

Goal-Oriented Behavior [8, 10] can be seen as a 
simplification of the BDI Architecture. Here, agents have a set 
of goals, usually depending on internal needs, and a set of 
actions. In this method, the agent performs actions to fulfill its 
current goals which, in turn, are chosen according to the 
agent’s current needs. This method also supports utility 
functions. In this case, goals are ranked according to a 
function that maps needs to a score, called utility. As [10] 
explains, this is the technique used by The Sims videogame 
series. 

A-Life Games 

Although the A-Life genre is not as popular as others, there 
are several accounts of commercial and non-commercial 
games as well as research projects available. 

Introduced as a mathematical game, the Game of Life, 
created by John Conway [13], consists in a 2D cellular 
automaton with a specific rule-set that states that each cell can 
either be dead or alive given its internal state as well as its 
neighbors’. The game can be played by creating the 
automaton’s initial state and observing the results. 

In 1994, Sims [19] developed a system where creatures 
would compete against each other in order to evolve 
morphologies and animation controllers that would adapt to a 
given environment. This work would later serve as basis for 


the game called 3D Virtual Creatures Environment [20, 21] 
that works in a similar manner. 

Creatures [22, 2], developed by, among others, Grand is a 
game where the player takes care of virtual creatures called 
Norns. Norns can learn to adapt to their environment through 
NN linked to sensors and an artificial hormone system [2], 
Grand et al. even argue that social behaviors have been 
observed to emerge in Norns, such as playing collective sports 
yet they explain that due to the blackbox nature of NN, they 
could not verify the veracity of their claims. Recently, Grand 
has begun developing an A-Life called Grandroids [23]. 
Unlike Creatures, Grandroids are meant, according to Grand, 
to have a more complex artificial brain. 

Little Computer People [24], one of the earliest Human A- 
Life commercial games, is a game that simulates the life of a 
single person inside a two-story house. The person acts 
autonomously and can even interact with the player through 
verbal communication and a poker mini-game. The player, on 
the other hand, can also persuade the virtual person to perform 
some actions through simple text commands. 

Inspired by Little Computer People, The Sims [3] is a well- 
known A-Life series of videogames. Here, the player 
influences the lives of virtual people called Sims. Zubek [10] 
explains that sims are driven by needs. Each need, or drive, 
has an underlying function that converts drives into a global 
happiness value. Sims then select their next action in order to 
maximize their happiness. The Sims 2 also introduces the 
concept of personalities, which are implemented by attributing 
different weights to drives. 

Another well-known series is Petz [25]. Petz is composed 
of the subseries Dogz, Catz, Babyz, Oddballz and others. Each 
subseries follows the same basic gameplay structure present in 
A-Life games: the player has to take care of pets or humans 
(both called petz by the creators), including dogs, cats, babies 
and alien-like creatures, while they develop. Petz are able to 
perform a variety of actions as well as display emotions 
through body language and facial expressions [26] . Internally, 
this is done through a set of mechanisms that control a 
specific feature, including breathing, emotions and multiple 
planning. Additionally, the Babyz subseries also features 
learning mechanisms [27] so babyz can learn to understand 
simple words. 

Unlike the previous games, Chao Garden [28, 29] is not a 
game in itself, but rather a meta-game present in both Sonic 
Adventure and Sonic Adventure 2. Chao Garden introduces a 
different gameplay mechanic: the ability to train the game’s 
virtual creatures, called Chao, for competition, by maximizing 
attributes such as strength and stamina. While independent, 
Chao cannot develop by themselves the attributes necessary 
for competing and require to be given special items by the 
player. Other particularity of this game is the fact that Chao 
can develop personalities according to the way they are 
treated, or mistreated. 

Finally, Species: Artificial Life, Real Evolution [30] is a 
game where several species of creatures walk around a 
procedurally generated virtual world. The player can then feed 
them, kill them, and even extract their DNA to splice into 
another creature’s DNA. Nevertheless, without the player’s 
interaction, the creatures can still be part of a natural selection 
process. 
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Orphibs II 


Game Overview 

Orphibs II is a game inspired by Creatures and The Sims 
where the player takes the role of a caretaker for alien-like 
creatures called Orphibs. Much like other A-Life games, the 
player does not control an avatar but rather is represented by a 
hand that can pick-up objects, including Orphibs, scroll 
through the game world and observe the internal state of the 
agents. Figure 1 shows a screenshot of the prototype game: 



Fig. 1. Screenshot from Orphibs II. It illustrates two orphibs (one of 
them showing its attributes), an egg and several of the in-game 
objects: toys, an apple and the straw bed. It also shows one of the 
Orphibs’ satisfaction levels as well as its current action. 

The game takes place in a 2D top-down forest-like pathway 
map where both the player and the orphibs are constrained to 
the map’s limits. The game world is populated by several 
objects including a square straw bed, a tree that produces a 
random number of apples at a constant rate and three toys. 
Orphibs can use each of these objects except for the tree. 
Additionally, the world is subject to a day-night cycle. 

Orphibs Mechanics Overview 

Orphibs are anthropomorphic bipedal oviparous and 
genderless creatures. They have some internal needs [8], 
called drives, that influence their actions. These needs are a 
simplification of the drives introduced in The Sims [10]. As 
such, Orphibs feature one physical need, hunger, and three 
mental needs: energy, fun and social. In addition, Orphibs 
have the need to reproduce. 

Drives regulate which actions the orphibs can perform at a 
given time (see subsection Reasoning System for additional 
details). Currently, Orphibs can play with toys, eat apples, 
sleep on the straw bed, talk to each other, wander around the 
game world and reproduce. Whenever an Orphib performs an 
action that requires it to hold an object, it first travels to the 
object’s position then it checks if the object is not being used 
by any other Orphib. If the object is indeed being used, the 
Orphib waits for its turn or looks for something better to do. 
This is accomplished with the help of an eyesight system that 


varies according to the orphibs’ eye colors and the world’s 
light intensity at a given time. 

As previously mentioned, Orphibs are oviparous and, while 
they are genderless, they feature a sexual reproduction 
mechanism. This means that when they reproduce, they lay 
eggs which result in an offspring that receives genetic material 
from each of its progenitors (subsection Evolutionary 
Mechanism provides a more in-depth analysis of the Orphibs’ 
reproductive system). 

The Orphibs can also mature over time. They grow into a 
maximum height given by the function presented in Figure 2. 
This function was created empirically using data-points to 
simulate a growth rate that is not linear. Additionally, when 
growing, Orphibs display body discoloration. 



Fig. 2. Screenshot of the Growth Function in Unity3D’s Curve 
Editor. The x-axis, ranging from 0 to 1, represents the Orphib’ s 
relative age, while the y-axis, also ranging from 0 to 1, represents the 
Orphib ’s relative height. 

Orphibs also die during their lifetime. Every 5 seconds, a 
probability check is done for each Orphib by generating a 
value from a random uniform distribution and comparing it 
with the result of the death probability formula, which is given 
by a linear interpolation of the Age -Death Probability (AD) 
function and Energy-Death Probability (ED) function, 
expressed in the formula p= 0.99* AD (x) + 0.01 * 
ED(y ). It is worth noting that both the functions and the 
interpolation factor where chosen empirically as a game 
design decision in order to avoid Orphibs to die too 
frequently. Figure 3 and Figure 4 illustrate the curves for both 
the ED and AD functions respectively: 
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Fig. 3. Screenshot of Energy-Death Probability in Unity3D’s Curve 
Editor. The y-axis represents the probability of dying, while the x- 
axis represents the energy need values. 
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Fig. 4. Screenshot of the Age-Death Probability in Unity3D’s Curve 
Editor. The y-axis represents the probability of dying, while the x- 
axis represents the Orphib’s relative age. 

Finally, when the player places the cursor above an Orphib, 
its attributes are shown on the screen. More specifically, the 
player can observe the creature’s drive levels, in color-coded 
bars raging from green to red according to the drives’ values, 
as well as the Orphib s’ current and future actions. 

Agent Architecture 

The Orphibs II prototype was created using the Unity3D [31] 
game engine and, as a result, its architecture is component- 
based. On a side-note, due to the scope of the paper, this 
subsection will mainly focus on the agents behind the 
Orphibs. 

Internally, each Orphib, game item (apple, tree, bed, egg 
and toys) and the map are composed of a hierarchy of 
Unity3D’s GameObjects. For instance, the Orphibs contain a 
balloon object displaying the creature’s current action, an 
object with the graphical representation of the satisfaction 
levels and a model object comprised of the creature’s body 
parts for skeletal animation purposes. 

Architecture Diagram.Figure 5, illustrates an Orphib’s 
internal agent architecture which involves the following 
components: 



Object State' 



Fig. 5. The agents’ architecture diagram. 

• Action Executor - Module responsible for 
making Orphibs deliberate and execute actions 
(described in Reasoning System). It contains all of 
the available actions as well as a steering behavior 
mechanism [8], allowing the Orphibs to seek their 
destinations. Moreover, the Action Executor 


receives information from the Sensor and Internal 
Needs modules. 

• Representation - Module containing the Orphibs’ 
visual representation: eye and body pigmentation, 
animations and the aging mechanism (explained 

in more detail in subsection Orphibs Mechanics 
Overview). Physical traits of the Orphibs, such as 
their eye and body color, are stored in the genome 
module. 

• Sensors - Module that perceives the world’s 
objects as well as their external state. In the 
current version, the Orphibs only possess a visual 
sensor, i.e. virtual eyes, that varies according to 
day light intensity. 


Internal Needs - A module that stores and 
updates the satisfaction levels of the Orphibs’ 
needs at a constant rate during every update time 
frame. Each satisfaction decays linearly according 
to a percentage with a fixed variable, decay Rate: 
hunger decays with a rate of 1.1 * decay Rate, 
social decays with a rate of 1.7 * decay Rate 
and fun decays with a rate of 0.7 * decay Rate. 
Reproduction and energy decay differently: the 
former only starts to decay when the Orphib 
reaches 10% of his total life span, to simulate 
puberty, with the rate of 


4 * 


max Age 


decay Rate. This 


1 + ( age-0.1*maxAge ) 

means that while the Orphib ages, its satisfaction 
decaying rate decreases. On the other hand, 
energy changes according to the expression 
decayRate * (1.7 — eyesight ), where eyesight 
is the total relative eyesight given the Orphibs’ 
eyes reaction to light intensity. This means that 
when Orphibs see less, they need to spend more 
energy. 

Genome - Module that stores the Orphib’s 
complete genotype that is used during 
reproduction (for more details seesubsection 
Evolutionary Mechanism. 


Reasoning System. The reasoning system behind the Orphibs 
is an implementation of the Goal-Based Behavior [8]. More 
specifically, it is the version present in The Sims 2 game [10]. 
As such, the algorithm is as follows: 

1 . Iterate through an action queue. 

2. If there is an action, execute it and get rewarded, 
if applicable. 

a. If empty, select a new action: 

b. Iterate through every world object that 
can be acted upon. 

c. Rank each of the object’s available 
actions using a score function. 

d. Add actions with scores above a given 
threshold. 

e. Sort all of the actions by rank. 

f. Select randomly one of the top 3 actions. 
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3. If still empty execute a random fallback action. 

4. Repeat step 1. 

This implementation takes into account some of the 
upgrade suggestions presented in [10], namely the fact that 
step e. was introduced in order to reduce deterministic 
behavior and how the action rank is calculated. Indeed, the 
score function used is given by the expression: 
score (action) = 

needs 

Wneed (current) - U need (future)] 

Where, for a given need, current is the Orphib ’s current 
satisfaction level, future is the sum of the current satisfaction 
level with the object’s satisfaction fulfillment and U need is 
the respective utility function. 

Additionally, Orphibs can perform a meta-action “Wait” 
during the execution of another action. For instance, this 
happens when Orphibs want to play with toys that are being 
used by other Orphibs. In this case, the Orphib stops and waits 
for its turn. However, while waiting, the Orphib checks for 
better actions, by performing the selection sub -algorithm with 
a threshold equivalent to the current score of the action it is 
executing. Moreover, the halted action’s score decays 10% 
every time the Orphib performs an unsuccessful selection. All 
in all, this decreases deterministic behaviors and reduces the 
probability of racing conditions. 

In order to avoid unexpected behaviors, whenever an 
Orphib is picked up by the player’s hands, it stops its current 
action and, in addition, aborts the current action of other 
Orphibs when engaged in group activities, such as talking. 

Finally, the Orphibs’ reasoning system also implements a 
basic personality model. This is accomplished by having 
different utility functions for each need [10], on each Orphib. 
As previously explained, utility functions are used to score 
actions on the reasoning system. They map a need value to a 
value that ranges from 0 to 1 . Utility functions in Orphibs are 
created as data points that describe curves. This was chosen 
instead of a mathematical expression in order to better support 
genetic personalities (see subsection Genetic Personalities). 

Evolutionary Mechanism 

Since Orphibs support reproduction, they have an internal 
evolutionary mechanism consisting in a simplified Genetic 
Algorithm (GA) [32]. Nevertheless, some steps of the GA 
were not considered. For instance, Orphibs do not have an 
explicit fitness function, instead, their fitness is represented by 
their ability to survive long enough to reproduce. In addition, 
parent selection and survivor selection are not performed in a 
system-centric manner as the literature suggests but rather by 
the Orphibs’ internal reasoning system and maturing 
mechanism respectively. 

Algorithmically, the Orphibs’ reproduction works in the 
following manner: 

1 . Approach potential mate. 

2. Perform mating dance/animation. 

3. Create egg. 

4. Inseminate egg. 

5. Recombine the genetic material from both 
progenitors. 

6. Fulfill the reproduction need of both Orphibs by 
the same value. 


7. Hatch the egg after 10 seconds have passed. 

For recombination purposes, it is considered that the 
Orphib that engages in the reproduction action is the alpha 
progenitor, while the other is the beta progenitor. It is worth 
noting that the beta progenitor does not get to choose if he 
participates in the reproduction or not. 

Genome. The Orphibs’ genotype is composed of a data 
structure containing several data types. While it could have 
been implemented as a floating point vector, using a data 
structure increased its readability. Therefore, the Orphibs’ 
genotype is as following: 

• Maximum Size - Floating point that represents 
the Orphibs’ maximum size. 

• Maximum Age - Floating point that represents 
the Orphibs’ maximum age. 

• Maximum Vision - Floating point that represents 
the farthest an Orphib can see under ideal 
conditions. 

• Minimum Vision - Floating point that represents 
the farthest an Orphib can see under non-ideal 
conditions. 

• Eye Color - Floating point vector (for RGB A 
colors) that represents the Orphibs’ eye color. 

• Body Color - Floating point vector (for RGB A 
colors) that represents the Orphibs’ body color. 

• Personality - Vector of data point vectors. This 
represents the Orphibs’ personality. 

Additionally, these attributes are grouped so that the 
recombination operator is applied to each group 
independently. The groups are: one containing maximum size 
and maximum age, one composed of maximum vision and 
minimum vision, one comprising the eye color, one 
containing the body color and one for the personality. 

Genetic Personalities. As mentioned, Orphibs have a simple 
personality profile given by their utility functions. These 
utility functions are transmitted from parents to offspring 
using the variation operators described in the next section. As 
such, Orphibs feature genetic personalities. Genetic 
personalities account for an interesting gameplay mechanic 
because players can use artificial selection to their advantage 
in order to produce Orphibs that behave the way they like. 
Artificial selection can be achieved by picking up an Orphib 
with the need to reproduce and placing it near another Orphib. 
The potential alpha progenitor will then attempt to reproduce 
with the closest Orphib in its range. 

Variation Operators. The Orphibs’ evolutionary mechanism 
uses both a crossover operator and a mutation operator. 
Recombination is applied to each group of the genome 
independently with a probability of 0.99 (although the 
literature suggests typical values of 0.9, this was not 
considered a typical application of GA). This means that each 
group has a 1% change of being cloned from the alpha 
progenitor’s genome. The recombination algorithm used for 
most groups was Whole Arithmetic Recombination [32] with 
an alpha factor of 0.5 while the personality group uses an 
Uniform Crossover [32] with a p value of 0.5. 
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Unlike crossover, mutation is applied to each attribute, with 
a probability of 0.3 (this value was chosen in order to provide 
some local variability). The operator used was Non-Uniform 
Mutation with a Gaussian Distribution [32] with the previous 
value of the genome attribute as means and standard deviation 
of 1. 


Experiment 

Experimental Setup 

We conducted an experiment to verify how a population of 
Orphibs behaves without the player’s intervention, including 
if the population increases or stagnates overtime, if the 
average lifespan changes or if behaviors emerge. 

The experiment consisted in running the Orphibs prototype 
during a 14-minute run with 15 initial Orphibs, randomly 
generated. It is worth noting that most of the Orphib's 
attributes were generated from a set of value ranges. For 
instance, the maximum size ranged from 0.1 to 1.1; the 
maximum age ranged from 1 to 6; finally, the eyesight’s 
minimum and maximum values ranged from 0.5 to 10.5. 
These ranges were chosen to avoid unexpected events such as, 
for example, Orphibs dying during initialization due to a life 
span of 0. However, attributes such as the body and eye colors 
and the utility functions were generated without any 
additional boundaries, besides the ones imposed by their 
domains (for example, colors could only be generated inside 
the values permitted by the RGB model) 

During the experiment, we recorded the population’s size 
and the Orphibs’ average age and maximum life span. This 
gives an idea of how the population evolves during the 
experiment. Other attributes such as average color, size, etc., 
were discarded as they did not have any impact on the 
population’s evolution. In addition, we observed the Orphibs 
in order to access if any kind of behaviors emerged. 

Experimental Results and Discussion 

Figure 6 illustrates the Orphib population’s evolution during 
the test: 


reproduction utility function close to 1. This means that 
regardless of the reproduction need, its utility would always 
be high. 

Another factor contributing for this increase is that, 
according to the Orphibs’ death probability function, Orphibs 
are most likely to die of old age than from other events (The 
Future Work section presents some suggestions to circumvent 
this). 

Figure 7 presents the Orphibs’ average age and respective 
standard deviation: 



Fig. 7. The population’s average age and respective standard 
deviation, expressed in minutes, during the test run. 

There is a time slice, from 00:00 to roughly 05:00, where 
the average age continuously increases. This can be explained 
by the fact that, during this time, the population consists of the 
initial Orphibs. However, after 05:00, the average age tends to 
fluctuate between 01:26 and 01:44. Nevertheless, its standard 
deviation ranges between 00:52 and 01:09, meaning that there 
is some variety in the population’s age. 

The Orphibs’ population average maximum life span is 
presented in the next figure: 


180 

160 



Fig. 6. Orphibs’ population evolution over time during the test run. 

As can be observed, the population tends to increase non- 
linearly without signs of stabilizing. In fact, during the tests it 
was observed that Orphibs developed a compulsive 
reproductive behavior, even though the reproduction’s 
satisfaction levels’ decaying rate decreases as the Orphibs age. 
Indeed, by the time the test ended, most Orphibs presented a 


Fig. 8. The population’s maximum average life span and respective 
standard deviation, expressed in minutes, during the test run. 

Unlike the population’s average age, its maximum life span 
is more stable: while the average ranges from 03:36 to 04:19, 
becoming closer to 04:19 at roughly 08:20, the standard 
deviation decreases to values less than 1 minute. 

From the results in Figure 7 and Figure 8 we can conclude 
that, on average, the Orphibs were close to their midlife and, 
consequently, above the age where they start to have the need 
to reproduce. In fact, this corroborates the results in Figure 6 
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as there are no strong indications that the population is aging. 
Therefore, it would likely continue to increase in size. 

Future Work 

As was observed in the experiment, the Orphibs’ population 
increased non-linearly. This was mostly caused by an 
insufficient population control mechanism. Suggestions of 
population control mechanism include the manipulation of the 
Orphibs’ internal mechanisms or even the environment. 

One of the most basic solutions, is to tweak the death 
probability function, either by changing the probability curves 
or by attributing more weight to the energy. Additionally, this 
function could be augmented to include hunger as a factor. 
However, balancing the function in order to stabilize the 
population can be difficult to achieve as reproduction is also 
dependent on the Orphibs’ reasoning system. 

Another method is to implement a choosing mechanism for 
mating. Currently, there is no potential mate criteria, unless a 
mate is provided by the player. By introducing some criterion 
that, for instance, restricts which Orphibs can be used for 
mating another one, reproduction may be more controlled. 

Manipulating the environment to control the Orphibs ever- 
increasing population can be done by introducing the concept 
of predators, however this is beyond the scope of the 
prototype. Another way, is to introduce resource scarceness. 

In addition to the system described in this paper, there were 
some planned features, such as implementing an emotional 
model, which, we believe, are interesting for future research 
but that, due to time constraints, had to be cut from the 
prototype. 

Currently, the Orphibs are omniscient. This means that they 
have all of the information regarding the world state. 
However, initially, they were planned to have limited 
knowledge, and would use their eye sensors to discover 
landmarks and items. Additionally, they would talk with other 
Orphibs to swap information about the world. Moreover, they 
would use their memory to find objects. This could be 
implemented using the architecture described in [33] where 
agents explore the environment in order to fulfil their desire to 
minimize hunger, maximize information gain and maximize 
surprise 

Another feature that was not implemented in the prototype 
was emotions. Implementing computational emotional models 
such as the Computational Belief-Desire Theory of Emotion 
(CBDTE) [34] could be achieved by combining the Orphibs’ 
reasoning system with a memory mechanism. More 
specifically, the Orphibs’ knowledge of the world could be 
converted into beliefs while the actions to be performed could 
be converted into desires. This way, beliefs and desires could 
be fed to the CBDTE in order to produce emotional responses. 
Consequently, the emotions could be used to influence 
actions. 

Finally, the DNA mechanism could be improved further. It 
was planned to contain additional physical morphology traits 
such as body parts’ textures. Computationally this would 
translate to texture morphing. In addition, the prototype was 
planned to contain the concept of species, i.e. Orphibs whose 
DNA differ from each other above a given threshold. Specie 
classification was to be implemented using a clustering 
algorithm. Moreover, it was thought to be introduced as a 


gameplay mechanic: the player would increase a score by 
creating and maintaining different species. 

Conclusion 

We presented an overview and agent architecture of the A- 
Life game prototype we developed: Orphibs II. As a game, 
Orphibs provides gameplay mechanics present in other A-Life 
games. However, while the prototype draws some inspiration 
from other A-Life games, such as The Sims and Creatures, 
Orphibs II introduced a mixing of concepts which originated 
in genetic personalities: personalities that are transmitted from 
parents to offspring. 

We also performed a 14-minute test run where 15 randomly 
generated Orphibs populated the game world. Results 
indicated that the population tended to increase non-linearly 
as a compulsive reproductive behavior emerged in the 
population, during the experiment. Nonetheless, we presented, 
as future work, several means to potentially solve this 
problem and provide some population stabilization. 
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Abstract 

What is the ontological status of Artificial Life systems? This 
question admits two interpretations. The first asks whether 
and to what degree Artificial Life systems could potentially 
be considered ‘alive’ in the sense that we take naturally oc- 
curing biological systems to be. The second has to do with 
what sort of role Artificial Life systems occupy in scientific 
inquiry. In this paper, we investigate both facets of the ques- 
tion, and explore the philosophical and practical implications 
of possible answers for scientific practice. 

Introduction 

The contemporary conception of Artificial Life as a disci- 
pline was put forward by Christopher Langton. Langton 
(1993) characterized the field broadly as “devoted to study- 
ing the scientific, technological, artistic, philosophical, and 
social implications” of creating “living” artifacts. 

For many of its practitioners, the ultimate goal of Arti- 
ficial Life is the synthesis of systems that exhibit life-like 
behavior, organization, and complexity. In engineering and 
evolving such systems, we hope to gain insight into the dy- 
namics which govern the natural phenomena that inspire 
them. 

Artificial Life raises a number of compelling issues for the 
philosophy of science. One of the most pertinent concerns 
can be stated as follows: what is the ontological status of 
Artificial Life systems? 

This question admits two interpretations. The first, a 
broad interpretation which we shall call the metaphysical 
question , has to do with the place of Artificial Life systems 
in our ontology of the world at large. Specifically, it asks 
whether and to what degree Artificial Life systems could 
potentially be considered ‘alive’ in the sense that we take 
naturally occuring biological systems to be. The second, a 
narrow interpretation which we shall call the methodologi- 
cal question , has to do with what sort of role Artificial Life 
systems occupy in the context of scientific inquiry. Are they 
theoretical entities, objects of experiment, or something al- 
together different? 

The present paper seeks to explore both interpretations. 
First, we will trace the development of a particular strain of 


ideas from the Western philosophical canon to inform our 
understanding of the metaphysical question, as well as the 
roots of Artificial Life as a discipline. Some scientific and 
ethical implications of potential answers to the metaphysical 
question will be discussed. 

Second, we will survey a variety of perspectives on the 
role that Artificial Life systems play, or could potentially 
play, in scientific practice. This portion of our exploration 
will focus primarily on software-based Artificial Life. 

Philosophical Motivations for Artificial Life 

Proponents of the Artificial Life (hereafter ALife) program 
claim that the construction of living or life-like artifacts can 
help in addressing fundamental problems and open ques- 
tions in the science and philosophy of biology. It will serve 
our inquiry to begin by considering some possible motiva- 
tions for this claim. Three such motivations are discussed 
below. 

The Generalization Problem 

Biologists and philosophers of biology are interested in de- 
riving general principles and theories regarding living sys- 
tems. Langton (1989) argues that this task requires identify- 
ing the essential properties of living systems and separating 
them from those that are accidental. 

A fundamental obstacle to this endeavor is that all natu- 
rally occurring forms of life share a common origin. This 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, to differentiate between 
those features which are shared among living systems be- 
cause they are essential, and those that are universal (due 
to common origin) but accidental. This presents a problem 
for anyone wishing to form general theories about life which 
capture only its essential properties. 

One way of overcoming this predicament is to search the 
cosmos for extraterrestrial forms of life (Smith, 1992). An- 
other option is to attempt to construct new forms of life our- 
selves. In doing so, we would effectively be exploring “the 
biology of possible life” (Langton, 1989): 

Only when we are able to view life-as-w e-know -it in 

the larger context of life-as-it-could-he will we really 
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understand the nature of the beast. 

Langton’s argument is based on an Aristotelean concep- 
tion of science, one which entails a metaphysical commit- 
ted to the existence of one or more natural kinds - natural 
(i.e. human-independent) groupings of particular objects - 
elements of which are said to share a privileged set of prop- 
erties (their essence) without which they would cease to be 
objects of that kind. Specifically, Langton assumes that (1) 
‘life’ is a natural kind, and (2) an entity is said to be alive 
by virtue of possessing a specific set of essential properties 
shared by all living things. 

The commitment to natural kinds is common among sci- 
entific realists - those who take science to be representative 
of, or at least aiming to uncover, the actual workings of the 
world. It is Langton’s second commitment, the commitment 
to essences, which casts him as an Aristotelean. 

For the non- Aristotelean, there are at least two other pos- 
sible motivations for the ALife program. 

Understanding Through Synthesis 

Richard Feynman is said to have written, “What I cannot 
create, I do not understand.” (CaltechArchives, 1988). 

Scientists and philosophers of biology are interested not 
only in describing the behavior of living systems, but also 
in explaining how that behavior is generated. Attempting to 
synthesize life-like systems provides us with an opportunity 
to test our understanding of the dynamics that account for 
the behavior we observe in living systems. 

Overcoming Practical Limitations 

Occasionally, there exist real-world obstacles which pre- 
clude scientists from carrying out certain types of inquiries. 
These obstacles may be related to limited budgets, techno- 
logical constraints, or ethical reservations. 

In such situations, computer modeling and simulation 
can offer an attractive alternative to traditional experimen- 
tal methods. In the context of biology, this often results in 
the construction of systems which fall under the purview of 
Artificial Life. 

The Metaphysical Question 

There are two primary theses regarding the metaphysical sta- 
tus of artificial life (hereafter, ALife) systems: 

The Strong ALife thesis is the claim that life is a process 
which can be abstracted away from any particular medium. 

The Weak ALife thesis denies the possibility of creating 
living artifacts, but claims that the mechanisms and dynam- 
ics which govern living systems can be studied by construct- 
ing artifacts which model or simulate such systems. 

There is also a third, more pragmatically oriented thesis, 
which is orthogonal to the Strong /Weak ALife debate. In- 
strumental ALife simply states that ALife systems can serve 
as tools for solving practical problems. 


The Strong ALife and Weak ALife positions parallel the 
Strong AI and Weak AI theses, respectively. In artificial in- 
telligence and computational psychology, Strong AI is the 
claim that it is possible to program computers so that they 
exhibit general intelligence of the same or similar kind that 
humans possess. In other words, “the appropriately pro- 
grammed computer is [a] mind and has intentions” (Searle, 
1980). Conversely, Weak AI denies the possibility that com- 
puters can think, but claims that they can be programmed to 
act as though they were intelligent in narrow scopes. 

Proponents of Strong AI often ground their position in a 
functionalist theory of mind. On this view, it is not the un- 
derlying structural economy of parts which accounts for in- 
telligence. Instead, it is the functional organization of those 
parts that is key. Thus, mental states are multiply realizable 
— the same mental states that occur in the brain can be in- 
stantiated in other media so long as the parts of the system 
are organized in such a way as to be functionally equivalent. 

Similarly, Strong ALife can be seen as advocating a func- 
tionalist theory of life. The claim is that non-biochemical 
systems can be organized in such a way that their behav- 
ior is functionally equivalent (or sufficiently similar) to that 
of naturally occurring living systems. On this view, since 
the appropriate level of description for the properties of life 
is functional (and thus divorcable from considerations of 
medium), it follows that any system which satisfies these 
functional properties is in fact genuinely alive. Put another 
way, life itself is multiply realizable. 

How did we come to arrive at such a view of life? In the 
next section of this paper, we will trace the history of philo- 
sophical ideas which serve as precursors to the contempo- 
rary conception of Artificial Life. 

The Philosophical Roots of Artificial Life 

Ancient Materialism The physiologoi (literally physical 
or natural philosophers ) were the prototypical scientists of 
Ancient Greece. They perceived lightning in the sky and saw 
not the manifestation of Zeus’ anger, but a natural process to 
be studied and understood. Among them was Democritus, 
one of the early atomists. The atomists held that the universe 
was composed of indivisible atoms whose movements and 
interactions took place in an infinite void. 

Democritus believed that all living things possessed a psy- 
che, or soul, which was the feature that allowed them to 
carry out their life functions. This psyche was thought to 
be composed exclusively of fire atoms (Berryman, 2010). 
As archaic as this idea seems today, it is significant in that 
Democritus’ was one of the first materialist accounts of life. 
It is reductionist, in that it claimed that the property of life 
could be reduced to and explained entirely in terms of inter- 
actions of matter. 
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Modern Mechanism In the 17th Century, the scientific 
revolution was sweeping through Europe. One prominent 
strain of thought that emerged during this period was the 
idea that the natural world and its parts could be seen as com- 
plex machines, similar to intricate watches and automata that 
were popular at the time. This idea, that we live in a sort of 
clockwork universe, was called mechanism , or the mechani- 
cal philosophy. 

The French philosopher and mathematician Rene 
Descartes partially revived Democritus’ idea that life had a 
material basis. Descartes claimed that animals were nothing 
more than non-sentient automata (Harrison, 1992). Humans 
were distinct from other animals in that they had minds, 
which were constituted of a different substance than mat- 
ter (a position known as Cartesian dualism). Other animals, 
however, lacked minds — they were merely physical ma- 
chines. Thus their behavior could be entirely accounted for 
by the interaction between their internal parts and the influ- 
ence of outside forces on those parts. This applies to hu- 
man bodies as well, insofar as they are physical (though the 
mind, being nonmaterial, merits different considerations). 
In his 1664 Treatise on Man , Descartes (1985) describes a 
hypothetical construct, an artificial man whose internal con- 
stitution and outward behavior is meant to mimic our own. 
Descartes concludes: 

I should like you to consider, after this, all the functions 
I have ascribed to this machine [. . . ] I should like you 
to consider that these functions follow from the mere 
arrangement of the machine’s organs every bit as nat- 
urally as the movements of a clock or other automaton 
follow from the arrangement of its counter- weights and 
wheels. 

The English philosopher Thomas Hobbes, one of 
Descartes’ contemporaries, was an even stauncher materi- 
alist. Hobbes is primarily known for his contributions to 
political philosophy and his computational approach to psy- 
chology. Hobbes held that the human faculty of reason was 
nothing but ‘reckoning’ — that is, calculation or computa- 
tion. This being the case, the behavior of man could be ex- 
plained and predicted if the elements of this computation 
(the dispositions and forces driving man’s actions, and their 
combinations) could be identified. Hobbes employs this 
mechanistic understanding of human psychology to provide 
a proto-game-theoretic account of man’s transition from the 
state of nature (man’s pre-societal condition) to the forma- 
tion of a civil state. This account is given in his seminal 
work, Leviathan. Hobbes (1651) opens with the following 
observation: 

NATURE (the art whereby God hath made and governs 
the world) is by the art of man, as in many other things, 
so in this also imitated, that it can make an artificial an- 
imal. For seeing life is but a motion of limbs, the begin- 
ning whereof is in some principal part within, why may 


we not say that all automata (engines that move them- 
selves by springs and wheels as doth a watch) have an 
Artificial Life? 

It is interesting to note that Hobbes’ introduction mirrors 
that of Langton, in an updated version of his original Artifi- 
cial Life paper (Langton, 1993): 

“Art” + “Life” = Artificial Life: Life made by Man 
rather than by Nature. Our technological capabilities 
have brought us to the point where we are on the verge 
of creating “living” artifacts. 

The Darwinian Revolution In On the Origin of Species , 
Charles Darwin (1859) described the process of evolution 
by natural selection. Darwin argued that the myriad forms 
of life we observe are not static, but the result of a process 
of branching evolution taking place over many generations. 

Scientists and philosophers are interested in providing ex- 
planations which address phenomena at an appropriate level 
of description. A level of description that is too low results 
in an explanation that is difficult to work with. One that is 
too high obscures the insights one might gain from a more 
appropriate level of description. One of Darwin’s revolu- 
tionary insights, which Dennett (1995) calls Darwin’s Dan- 
gerous Idea, is that the algorithmic level is the level that best 
accounts for the variation and qualities of life we observe. 

The Functionalist Turn In the late 1940’s, John von Neu- 
mann was investigating the possibility of constructing a 
self-replicating machine. He undertook the construction of 
such an automata, described kinematically (with reference 
to aspects of motion apart from considerations of mass and 
force), as a thought experiment. Levy (1992) recounts the 
story of the attempt as follows. 

Von Neumann posited a creature living on a lake contain- 
ing the same elements of which the creature was composed. 
He went on to describe the information- and material- 
processing parts of the creature and how these could be com- 
bined in such a way as to provide structures by which the 
creature could, by manipulating the available elements in its 
environment, construct a copy of itself. 

This attempt was widely met with skepticism. For though 
the process von Neumann described was taken to be sound, 
his peers thought the origin of such an automata to be too 
opaque. Von Neumann had posited, in their minds, a black 
box. One of von Neumann’s colleagues, a mathematician 
named Stanislaw Ulam, suggested to von Neumann do away 
with the material environment which his creature inhabited 
and instead place it on an abstract grid, wherein its work- 
ings could be described functionally. This led to the birth of 
the cellular automaton and the publication of The General 
and Logical Theory of Automata, in which Von Neumann 
(1951) stressed the analogies between living organisms and 
his digital automata. 
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The Birth of ALife With Democritus, we see one of the 
first materialist accounts of life. Centuries later, his ideas 
are picked up and extended by mechanists like Hobbes and 
Descartes. They argue that living things are physical au- 
tomata whose overall behavior is explained by the interac- 
tions of their constituent parts and external physical forces. 
Darwin provides us with an account of life in which the al- 
gorithmic processes of evolution by natural selection plays 
a fundamental role in shaping the variety of mechanisms we 
observe in living things. In the 20th century, von Neumann 
abstracts the process of life away from considerations of un- 
derlying medium. The character of the narrative is one that 
begins with a material reductionism of life, which is then 
given a mechanistic treatment, and ultimately abstracted to 
yield a functionalist account of life. 

This pattern of ideas culminates in the organization of 
the first Artificial Life conference by Christopher Langton, 
who also publishes the manifesto that lays out the vision 
of the ALife program (Langton, 1989). Langton’s con- 
ception of life, and of Strong ALife, is one that is both 
“unashamedly functionalist” and “unabashedly reduction- 
ist” (Kember, 2013). 

Implications of the Metaphysical Question 

Foundations of Biology Herbert Simon (1990) writes that 
the fundamental goal of the sciences is to find invariants. 
Not all invariants, however, are created equal. Some differ 
in their scope or degree of generality. Some fields have strict, 
quantitative, general invariants. Meanwhile, others have in- 
variants that can be described as near, partial, or approxi- 
mate. 

A particularly important class of invariants are called 
‘laws of qualitative structure’ (Newell and Simon, 1976). 
These laws say something about the essential nature of 
the systems to which they apply, but the statements they 
make are often qualitative, rather than quantitative, in nature. 
Though seemingly simple, Simon argues that such laws are 
among the most important scientific discoveries that we have 
made. 

One, perhaps the , foundational law of qualitative structure 
in biology is the Cell Doctrine. It states that (biochemical) 
cells are the building blocks of all living organisms. In other 
words, the cell is the smallest unit which satisfies the mini- 
mal structure and function necessary to be called life. 

The functionalist position of Strong ALife stands in stark 
opposition to the Cell Doctrine. In practice, very few ALife 
practitioners claim to have realized Strong ALife, and so it 
is not the case that an alternative minimal unit of life has 
been proposed. Nontheless, there remains an in-principle 
objection to the Cell Doctrine from the standpoint of Strong 
ALife. The Cell Doctrine presupposes that life is necessarily 
biochemical in nature. Meanwhile, Strong ALife argues that 
the medium of realization is incidental rather than essential. 
On this view, it is the functional organization of components, 


not their underlying structural economy, which gives rise to 
the property of life. 

Ethics If we are to take the possibility of Strong ALife se- 
riously, then we must ask ourselves whether and to what de- 
gree living artifacts would be worthy of moral consideration. 
This complicates the already difficult question: in virtue of 
what are living things worthy of moral consideration? 

Even if we reject Strong ALife or abstain from judgement, 
we must, from a practical perspective, consider the issue of 
whether there are contexts in which the use of Instrumen- 
tal ALife might be morally problematic. That the reasons 
underlying the behavior of complex systems are not always 
fully understood means that they may behave in unexpected 
or unpredictable ways. There is then a question about what 
constitutes an acceptable risk if such systems are are to be 
deployed in circumstances where human life or critical in- 
frastructure may be at stake. These considerations merit fur- 
ther examination, but such a discussion is beyond the scope 
of the present paper. 

The Methodological Question 

We now come to consider the role of ALife systems in the 
ontology of scientific practice. In particular, we will focus 
on ALife systems which are software-based, also known as 
Soft ALife (Bedau and ProtoLife, 2006). 

Three Perspectives 

Most accounts of the role of ALife systems in scientific prac- 
tice broadly fall into one of three categories, which we shall 
term abductionism , digital naturalism , and simulationism. 

Abductionism treats ALife systems as tools that aid in 
theory construction and conceptual exploration. This cat- 
egory includes accounts such as that of Dennett (1994), who 
argues that ALife systems can be construed as a form of 
“prosthetically controlled thought experiments”. In these ac- 
counts, ALife systems are primarily thought of as theoretical 
models, which may be implemented in simulation. These 
models may serve to prime intuitions and generate hypothe- 
ses regarding living systems, which may later be tested by 
more traditional means. On this view, the modeling and sim- 
ulation of ALife systems may best be thought of as a theory 
building paradigm (Diallo et al., 2013). 

Digital naturalism views ALife systems as source of ex- 
perimental data which can be used to settle empirical ques- 
tions. This category includes Langton’s conception of AL- 
ife systems as actual instances of life, which may be used in 
drawing conclusions about living systems. In general, digi- 
tal naturalists perceive ALife systems as bona fide examples 
of the phenomena which they attempt to capture. Thomas 
Ray’s Tierra (Ray, 1991) is an example of ALife research 
from the perspective of a digital naturalist. 

Simulationism , or pseudo -empiricism regards the study of 
ALife systems as having a sort of empirical ‘flavor’ , but does 
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not perceive such systems as direct sources of experimental 
data. On this view, ALife systems may be perceived as rich 
‘artificial worlds’ worthy of scientific investigation in their 
own right (Bullock, 2014). They may provide insights into 
the dynamics which govern living systems, but do not them- 
selves qualify as experimental systems from which to draw 
conclusions about the living systems themselves. 

Here it will be pertinent to note that one’s stance on the 
metaphysical question has the potential to influence the way 
in which one engages the methodological question. In the 
context of Soft ALife, the distinction between Strong ALife 
and Weak ALife can be viewed as that between computer re- 
alization and computer simulation of life. If one subscribes 
to the Strong ALife point of view, then digital naturalism 
is likely to be an appealing position. The construction and 
study of sufficiently advanced ALife systems would, in prin- 
ciple, be ontologically equivalent to traditional experimenta- 
tion. 

Implications of the Methodological Question 

The methodological question is intertwined with a number 
of epistemic concerns regarding ALife research. We are in- 
terested in ascertaining character of the knowledge we ac- 
quire from building and studying ALife systems. Specifi- 
cally, we wish to know 

1 . What is it that we actually learn about from pursuing such 
a course of inquiry? 

2. How can we trust that our constructions accurately instan- 
tiate or reflect the phenomena they attempt to capture? 

3. What justifies the inferences we make from the behavior 
of these systems to the behavior of living systems at large? 

Knowledge About What? For the abductionist, any 
knowledge gained about an ALife system is strictly theo- 
retical knowledge about the dynamics of a particular model 
being proposed or examined. Though the ultimate aim of 
the model may be to describe the behavior of some particu- 
lar class of living systems, it is the model itself and not the 
target system which is the object of study. 

The digital naturalist, meanwhile, will claim that the out- 
put of their investigation is knowledge about a genuine living 
artifact in particula. They may argue that this knowledge is 
applicable to some more general class of living systems as 
well. 

Here the simulationist resides in a camp similar, but not 
identical, to that of the abductionist. Simulationists gener- 
ally take themselves to be learning about the organization 
and behavior of objects in the artificial world or virtual lab- 
oratory of their construction. These may resemble naturally 
occuring systems, but the latter are not the targets of their 
inquiry. 


The Problem of Justification A traditional distinction in 
philosophy of science divides scientific practice into two dis- 
tinct contexts. The context of discovery, which includes ac- 
tivities related to theory construction, is not thought to gov- 
erned by any rules. In generating models and hypotheses to 
account for phenomena of interest, anything is fair game. On 
the other hand, in the context of justification, which includes 
activities related to theory testing and experimentation, the 
scope of legitimate activities is strictly constrained. This is 
because it is within the context of justification that scientific 
beliefs are acquired, so actions performed therein must be 
epistemologically justified. 

Under which context does the construction of ALife sys- 
tems fall? The abductionist is likely to see ALife systems as 
belonging to the context of discovery. Consequently, there 
is no immediate problem of justification for the abductionist. 
The abductionist’ s model is a theoretical proposal, amenable 
to vetting and testing at a later stage of inquiry via other 
means. Insofar as these systems are and remain theoretical 
objects, the process of their construction is not constrained 
in any way. 

The digital naturalist claims that their systems are bona 
fide instances of the phenomena they are interested in study- 
ing. If this is indeed the case, then conclusions drawn about 
these systems ought to be true prima facie. The very exis- 
tence of these systems serves as their own justification. 

The case of the simulationist is less clear. On the one hand 
simulationism makes no claim to empricial content with re- 
spect to questions about living systems. At the same time, 
such inquiries are in some sense experiments that revolve 
around the contents of the simulation. Simulation in gen- 
eral, and ALife in particular, is a deeply troublesome case 
for the distinction of contexts proposed above. It may be 
the case that these systems represent a ‘third way’ of doing 
science (Ruas et al., 2011), one which does not map neatly 
onto either side of the traditional divide. 

Given some set of conclusions regarding a particular AL- 
ife system, how do we go about translating those conclu- 
sions some more general class of living systems? 

For the abductionist, the answer is straightforward (at 
least in theory). The predictions of ALife models are to 
be tested in the same manner as any other proposed theory 
within a given domain. 

The digital naturalist will argue that conclusions drawn 
about a particular ALife system are equally applicable to 
some class of living systems (whether possible or actual). 
Skeptics will argue that the digital naturalist remains respon- 
sible for providing philosophical and scientific grounding 
for their systems. 

The simulationist begins with the premise that the knowl- 
edge gained from an ALife inquiry is encapsulated within 
the scope of the simulation. Extending these conclusions to 
living systems at large requires exiting this framework and 
adopting an approach similar to that of the digital naturalist. 
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Abstract 

Artificial Life relates to the study of life-like processes or 
methods for generating behaviors that may be interpreted as life- 
like. ALife Computer simulations constitute a significant 
scientific tool for promoting scientific understanding of 
biological phenomena and complex natural dynamic processes. 
Significant leaps in computational force and software 
engineering methodologies now allow the design and 
development of large-scale biological models, which- when 
combined with advanced graphics tools-produce realistic 
biological scenarios. In some cases, these scenarios may reveal 
new scientific explanations and knowledge about real life 
phenomena. 

Three state-of-the-art simulation projects are examined in the 
context of the contemporary philosophical debate on the 
scientific value of simulations, as we demonstrate the ability of 
some of these simulations to generate new emergent behaviors, 
making possible the prediction or hypothesis about the 
equivalent modeled real-life phenomena. Various considerations 
in the construction process of the simulation and its user- 
interface allow the formation of new features and unexpected 
behaviors, which may serve as speculations in the scientific 
sense and as a basis for further laboratory research. 

Extended Abstract 

Computer models, whose dynamic application are termed 
"simulations", constitute a significant scientific tool for 
promoting scientific understanding of natural phenomena and 
dynamic processes in diverse disciplines, including biology. 
The emerging need of culling significant knowledge and 
insights from vast amounts of empirical data, generated in 
recent decades about biological molecules and the millions of 
interactions among them, has generated innovative 
sophisticated computational methods. Significant leaps in 
computational force and software engineering methodologies 
now allow the design and development of large-scale 
biological models, which- when combined with advanced 
graphics tools- may produce realistic biological scenarios, that 
reveal new scientific explanations and knowledge about real 
life phenomena. 

The living biological structures (which are commonly 
divided into hierarchical levels of organization, from the 
chemical-genetic level, through the molecular level to the cells, 
tissues, organs, organisms and on to populations and 
ecosystems), clearly represent the idea of Emergence. Each 
level represents a whole, whose functional, structural and 
behavioral properties are derived from properties and 


interactions that take place at lower levels of the organization, 
but cannot be simply explained by them. According to the 
holistic systematic approach, which underlies modern 
biological research, only an integrated view of complex entities 
allows their true understanding, as well as the detection of 
emergent novel features and behaviors, which cannot be 
predicted or viewed at lower hierarchical levels. The fact that 
biological systems are extremely dynamic, whereas data 
derived from laboratory experiments are mostly static, requires 
the use of simulations, to merge the data into an integrated 
whole, in a parallel, multi-layered, dynamic (and often 
interactive) manner, in order to allow scientists to yield 
valuable knowledge. 

In recent years there has been an awakening among 
philosophers of science, seeking to clarify the role played by 
simulations and their epistemological standing within the space 
defined by theories, models and scientific experiments, as well 
as the ability of simulations to scientifically explain real-world 
phenomena (e.g. (Callebaut 2012), (Eckhart 2010), (Lenhard 
2007), (Morrison 2009), (Pennock 2007), (Winsberg 2010)). 
Following this contemporary philosophical debate, the model 
construction process is carefully examined for three state-of- 
the-art test cases, in order to determine its ability to generate 
novel emergent behaviors that make it possible to predict or 
make solid hypothesis about equivalent real-life phenomena. 

The selected test cases are computer simulations of 
unprecedented scale of complex biological systems, developed 
by three leading research groups and involved the development 
of sophisticated computer models and tools. 

Reactive Animation (RA). A group of researchers in 
Weizmann Institute (Israel) developed a computational 
approach termed Reactive Animation for simulating the 
developmental and behavioral processes of an organism (and 
organs within) (Vainas, Harel et al. 2011). The dynamic 
characteristics of the biological objects are described based on 
cellular and molecular data collected from real lab experiments. 
These data are integrated bottom-up by computational tools 
and methods to create a comprehensive, dynamic, interactive 
simulation (with front-end animated visualization) of biological 
systems behavior and development, in which the 
"simulationist" may intervene on-line and observe in-silico, on 
the artificial life-like system, the effects of what may be 
considered as thought experiments. 

In particular, the RA system was reported to have revealed 
several unexpected emergent properties that were not overtly 
preprogrammed in the molecular and cellular data included 
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during the construction of the simulation (e.g. competition 
between thymocytes for sites of stimulation in the thymus). 
These behaviors may be considered as "weakly emergent" 
phenomena, meaning that they are incompressible and "cannot 
be derived except by crawling through all of the gory details of 
the interactions in the causal web" (Bedau 2013). The 
discoveries consequently alerted biologists and prompted real 
lab experimentations of phenomena previously unknown. This 
renewed investigation of the real world is a process which, 
according to the researchers, highlights the explanatory power 
and the potential aid to experimentation offered by an animated 
interactive ALife simulation of complex sets of data (Efroni, 
Harel et al. 2005). According to the developers, these models 
enable in-silico experiments at run-time and produce results 
that are similar to in-vivo experiments and suggest new 
intriguing hypotheses (Setty, Cohen et al. 2010). 

Digital Organisms of Avida. A research group in DevoLab, 
Michigan, developed the Avida platform, on which 
populations of digital organisms evolve under various 
evolutionary conditions, which leads to the emergent 
formation of complex traits (Lenski, Ofria et al. 2003), (Ofria, 
Huang et al. 2008). Through a large series of different 
experimental environment simulations, performs on these 
digital organisms (which are self-replicating and evolving 
computer programs), the researchers demonstrated the ability 
of the simulated population to dynamically and spontaneously 
develop novel behaviors and capabilities, not programmed for, 
which may, again, be considered as weakly emergent. 

A major goal of these simulations is to test specific 
hypotheses related to the theory of evolution and population 
genetics. However, we claim that due to specific issues related 
to the modeling process and to the extent of idealization, these 
simulations should be classified as "how possibly" simulations 
(Craver 2006), models that are not necessarily based on actual 
real-world knowledge. Despite the life-like behaviors they 
produce, they are not sufficiently qualified to scientifically 
explain or predict real-life phenomena. 

Blood clotting nanobots. A UK-based research group 
developed a series of simulations of coagulation processes, as 
a basis for physical-medical implementation using nano -robots 
(Polack, Andrews et al. 2010). A major goal of the group was 
to develop nature-inspired methodologies to engineer complex 
emergent phenomena with assurance of functionality and 
safety. Despite the agent-based simulation' impressive results, 
producing life-like blood clots, we claim that these are merely 
phenomena-generating simulations, that cannot be used to 
predict or enable biologists to gain insight about the actual 
modeled biological system. 

Summary. Based on the above-described test cases, a 
distinction is made between phenomena-generating models 
and phenomena-inducing models, and it is shown how the 
development and execution of a simulation can create actual 
scientific knowledge, that enables scientific explanation of the 
phenomenon being modeled. 

Simulations, it is claimed, have a "life" of their own, 
characterized by complexity, creativity and dynamic interactive 
computational power, which exceeds the standard Turing 
computation. These features, along with various considerations 
in the construction process of the simulation and its user- 
interface, allow the formation of new features and unexpected 


behaviors, which may serve as speculations in the scientific 
sense and as a basis for further research. Specifically, the 
distinction, present in most relevant publications, between 
bottom-up models and those constructed from the top 
downwards is, we claim, fictitious. This insight, according to 
which these two directions merge into a single whole, 
underlies the ability of simulations to produce emergent 
phenomena, which involve complex causal relations, upstream 
and downstream alike. It is the verification and validation 
processes integrated into the simulations, the usefulness and 
contribution of the models in scientific discourse and the 
cumulative reliability of the applied techniques, which 
ultimately provide simulations their credibility and scientific 
significance. 
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Abstract 

The traditional CPU/RAM computer architecture is increas- 
ingly unscalable, presenting a challenge for the industry — 
and is too fragile to be securable even at its current scale, 
presenting a challenge for society as well. This paper ar- 
gues that new architectures and computational models, de- 
signed around software-based artificial life, can offer radical 
solutions to both problems. The challenge for the soft alife 
research community is to harness the dynamics of life and 
complexity in service of robust, scalable computations — and 
in many ways, we can keep doing what we are doing, if we 
use indefinitely scalable computational models to do so. This 
paper reviews the argument for robustness in scalability, de- 
livers that challenge to the soft alife community, and summa- 
rizes recent progress in architecture and program design for 
indefinitely scalable computing via artificial life engineering. 

The future of software artificial life 

Focusing particularly on models that span traditionally sep- 
arate representational levels, the ‘soft alife’ (Bedau, 2003) 
research community has used digital computers to investi- 
gate everything from artificial physics and chemistry to ar- 
tificial biology and ecology. Collectively, the community 
has sharpened the understanding of life-like systems, deep- 
ened the understanding of their range, and offered illuminat- 
ing examples of their complexities. Alife models and tech- 
niques have found applications in contexts like film produc- 
tion (Bajec and Heppner, 2009; Reynolds, 1987) and video 
games (Grand, 2003, e.g.). 

The productivity of the community has been admirable, 
particularly given its modest size, but we believe a far greater 
destiny for it lies in store: Software-based artificial life is 
to be the architectural foundation of truly scalable and ro- 
bust digital computing. Because, fundamentally, the mecha- 
nisms required for robust scalability — to switch energy and 
perform work, to adapt to local conditions or maintain in- 
variants despite them, to increase parallel processing to suit 
available resources — are precisely what life does. 

Future computer programs will be less like frozen en- 
tities chained to the static memory locations where they 
were loaded, and more like yeasty clusters of digital cells, 


moving and growing, healing and reproducing, cooperat- 
ing and competing for computing resources on a vast dig- 
ital landscape — that will itself be growing and changing, as 
we build and upgrade it even while it’s operating. Any pro- 
gram instance will be finite, but the substrate architecture it- 
self will be indefinitely scalable , defined as supporting open- 
ended computational growth without requiring substantial 
re-engineering (Ackley and Cannon, 2011). An indefinitely 
scalable machine will ultimately provide an aggregate com- 
putational power to dwarf our current visions for even high- 
performance computing. 

To get there from here, we need to reveal, remove, and 
reimplement design elements that block indefinite scalabil- 
ity. Traditional models of computation, as well as important 
areas of soft alife research, embody several such assump- 
tions. We need to raise awareness of the costs of such de- 
signs, and advocate for existing alternatives, as well as de- 
velop new ones. 

To get there from here, ultimately a significant societal 
investment will be required, to back an expanding software 
artificial life community as it fleshes out a body of scientific 
and engineering knowledge around robust artificial life for 
computer architecture. There is much to be invented and dis- 
covered, but the payoff will be immense: The development 
of a tough and savvy computing base of great capability — 
not a system promising freedom from all risk or fault, but a 
system for which risk management and fault tolerance have 
always been inescapable parts of life. 

To get there from here, we also need to get going. 
Recently we have presented a framework called bespoke 
physics to ground the effort (Ackley, 2013a); in addition, 
we have made the case to communities focusing on oper- 
ating systems (Ackley and Cannon, 2011), spatial comput- 
ing (Ackley et al., 2013), and general computing (Ackley, 
2013b). Here our purpose is to sound a vigorous call to arms 
and place a challenge before the soft alife community, and to 
provide an update on our own recent progress in indefinitely 
scalable computing via artificial life engineering. 

In the rest of this section we expand on the twin 
challenges — scalability and security — now facing tradi- 
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tional computer architecture. Section ‘Beyond serial deter- 
minism’ proposes an alternative and grounds it briefly in his- 
tory, then Section ‘Challenges to the soft alife community’ 
highlights common architectural assumptions — such as syn- 
chronous updating and perfect reliability — that can yield 
evocative models in the small, but lead to engineering dead 
ends in the large. Section ‘Programming the Movable Feast 
Machine’ reports progress on our tool-building efforts for in- 
definitely scalable architecture, along with first benchmarks 
on (finitely) parallel hardware, and then finally, Section ‘A 
call to action’ touches on our next steps and appeals to the 
soft artificial life community for help. 

Computer architecture at a crossroads 

The rise of digital computing over the last seventy years 
has been a stunning feat of technological research and de- 
velopment, with revolutionary economic and societal im- 
pacts. But recently the growth rate of traditional serial 
deterministic computing has plateaued, as further clock 
speed increases consumed exorbitant resources for dimin- 
ishing returns. Now ‘multicore’ machines exchange strict 
serial determinism for a modicum of parallelism, creating 
some uncertainty about the exact sequencing of operations, 
while preserving overall input-output determinism for well- 
formed programs. But even there, the requirement for cache 
coherence — so the architecture presents a unified Random 
Access Memory to all processors — is demanding increas- 
ingly heroic engineering (Xu et al., 2011, e.g.) even when 
only considering scalability within a single chip. 

At the same time, given recent high-profile computer 
penetrations and security failures (Harding, 2014; Perlroth, 
2013, and many others reported and not), there is under- 
appreciated irony in the computing industry’s determined 
preservation of CPU and RAM architectures, which — by 
fundamental design — are all but impossible to keep secure. 
Because programs and data can be placed anywhere in 
RAM, storage location provides precious little clue to the 
identity or provenance of its content. And central processing 
means that the same tiny spots of silicon run everything — 
whether code of the long-trusted servant or the drive-by 
scum of the internet. 

Undeniably, serial deterministic computing with CPU and 
RAM has great strengths: It is flexible and efficient, and 
its behavior can be predicted accurately by chaining simple 
logical inferences — which programmers do routinely as they 
imagine execution of their code. But that predictability ex- 
ists only so long as hardware and software and user all act 
as anticipated. If anything amiss is detected, fail-stop error 
handling — that is, halting the machine — is the traditional re- 
sponse. It’s game over; no further predictions are required. 
Fail-stop is efficient to implement and tolerable assuming 
the only unexpected events are rare faults due to random 
cosmic rays or other blind physical processes, resulting in 
nothing more than the occasional system crash without last- 


ing damage or too much lost work. 

However, this only applies to small and isolated systems. 
By contrast, as the high-performance computing (HPC) 
community contemplates the move to exascale computers, 
the cost of using fail-stop to preserve program determinism 
is increasingly seen as untenable (Cappello et al., 2009). 
And for today’s networked CPU/RAM computers, the un- 
expected is typically neither rare nor random. As app in- 
stalls and updates bring ever more software bugs, and ever 
more value at risk attracts ever more malicious actors, the 
only safe prediction is that the first flaw loses the machine 
to an attacker’s control. 1 A horror movie nightmare, where 
hearing one senseless incantation causes immediate and en- 
during loss of volition, is quite literally true in our digital 
environments. 

We are now building millions of computers per week 
according to that staggeringly fragile blueprint. Hard- 
ware switches are packed millions to the square millime- 
ter and controlled by a software house of cards — a rickety 
skyscraper of cards, lashed together by a single thread of 
execution. It’s a devil’s bargain that we have accepted, it 
seems, because its efficiency and flexibility strengths were 
immediate while its security and scalability weaknesses 
have overwhelmed us gradually. Now we’re so deeply in- 
vested in the architecture that we blame only the imperfect 
tenants, never the doomed buildings: We blame the pro- 
grammers with their buggy code and the harried managers 
shipping it, and the miscreants with their malware and the 
clueless users clicking it. We have accepted this devil’s bar- 
gain, it seems, because we thought there was no fundamental 
alternative, or that any alternative would involve unafford- 
able exotic hardware and space shuttle-grade software. 

Beyond serial determinism 

There is another approach to building digital computers, a 
direction suggested decades ago but still mostly unexplored 
today, that leads to robustness instead of fragility. It is built 
not on static correctness but on dynamic stability, aimed not 
at efficient completion but at continuous creation, acting not 
via local changes to a frozen ocean but via collective sta- 
bilization of restless seas. It is neither free from faults nor 
paralyzed by them, but bom to them, expecting and accomo- 
dating them — even exploiting them. 

The proposal is to extract large quantities of robust, use- 
ful computation from vast ecosystems of engineered, soft- 
ware artificial life, running on a bulk digital hardware sub- 
strate consisting of interchangeable commodity processing 
tiles suitably (re) architected for the purpose. 

This may sound like outrageous science fiction, but — at 
least in the architecture discussed below — it depends only 
on conventional electronics manufacturing and requires no 

1 Or, possibly, the second flaw, if there’s an active ‘user’ vs ‘ad- 
ministrator’ distinction. 
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breakthroughs in materials science or unconventional com- 
puting media. Or it may sound outrageously inefficient, but 
for truly scalable computation, esteem for efficiency must be 
tempered with respect for robustness. There will be unde- 
tected faults in memory and processing, and hardware fail- 
ures too big to mask, and substantial resources going online 
and off without notice. The system as a whole simply will 
not have a global start or halt or reset state. 

To prosper in such systems, large and long-lived compu- 
tations will employ strategic redundancy throughout. They 
will have capabilities for environmental and internal moni- 
toring, as well as for regulation, repair, migration, and op- 
portunistic replication for robustness and performance. 

In short: Large computations will become artificial life. 

In fundamental ways, the soft alife research community 
has been exploring in miniature the sorts of issues that the 
computing industry is destined to encounter in the large — 
indeed, that it is starting to encounter now. Soft alife should 
own that connection, and if we embrace indefinite scalability 
in our models, we can. 

The proposal is frankly ambitious, but at the same time, 
in broad strokes it is far from new. Over sixty years 
ago, von Neumann (1951) predicted that serial determin- 
istic computing — his namesake approach — was destined to 
change: 

Thus the logic of automata will differ from the present system 

of formal logic in two relevant aspects: 

1. The actual length of “chains of reasoning,” that is, of the 
chains of operations, will have to be considered. 

2. The operations of logic . . . will all have to be treated by 
procedures which allow exceptions (malfunctions) with 
low but non-zero probabilities. 

In other words, von Neumann argued, both the open- 
endedness of the ‘serial’ and the perfection of the ‘deter- 
minism’ would have to go. He used a reliability argument 
and explicitly contrasted fail-stop with the ‘hide and heal’ 
error handling of living systems. 

At the time, von Neumann guessed it unlikely that com- 
puters would grow beyond perhaps tens of thousands of 
“switching organs” — we would say “logic gates” — using se- 
rial determinism. But today’s microprocessors — still deter- 
ministic, if no longer entirely serial — often sport upwards 
of a billion gates, putting von Neumann’s prediction in the 
wrong by some six orders of magnitude. Advances in mate- 
rials, manufacturing, and electronics design have increased 
gate reliability and reduced costs immensely, and judicious 
touches of hardware redundancy where needed — for exam- 
ple in error-correcting memories — have, so far, preserved 
determinism as seen by the application programmer. But we 
believe application determinism in the large is a lost cause, 
as suggested by the HPC reference cited above, and it is high 
time to begin fleshing out alternatives. 


The economics and risks of programmability 

The universally programmable machine is certainly among 
the greatest theoretical ideas in all of computer science. 
Within their physical limits, manufactured digital computers 
are, in some sense, the most flexible machines possible; that 
is their glory — and their Achille’s heel. There is an inherent 
coupling between inflexibility and security: If some machine 
simply cannot do something, as a matter of physics, no mode 
of failure or successful attack can change that. 

More flexibility means more accessible actions and 
thus more risk. For trustworthy performance on 
high-consequence tasks — automobile engine control, for 
example — first principles would favor a rigid, special- 
purpose machine. But the automotive industry — like many 
others — is moving just the other way, despite the risks, be- 
cause the economics of programmability is a tidal wave. 

A multibillion dollar investment in a new chip fabrica- 
tion factory today can be attractive because programmabil- 
ity allows one machine design to be used for myriads of 
purposes — that can be chosen after the hardware is built or 
sold. Any architecture hoping to supplant CPU and RAM 
will have to be significantly programmable, or able to gen- 
erate high volume unit sales some other way. 

Though today it is mostly a gleam in the eye, an indef- 
initely scalable computing architecture, that combines use- 
ful programmability with life-like savvy toughness, stands 
to offer both, and that is our goal. 

The Movable Feast Machine 

The specific architecture we are developing — called the 
Movable Feast Machine (MFM) — is designed to combine 
indefinite scalability with robust programmability, and be 
implementable in mature and cost-effective technologies. 
Here we describe it only briefly, to ground the discussion in a 
concrete example, and highlight the challenges those design 
goals can present for traditional soft alife modeling. Ackley 
(2013a) offers additional discussion of indefinite scalability, 
while details of MFM operations are described in (Ackley 
et al., 2013). 

Consider Figure 1, the canonical MFM architecture 
overview diagram. To a soft alifer’s eye, the MFM will most 
likely read as an artificial chemistry on a cellular automaton, 
and that is a fair assessment, although the details of both are 
unusual. The computational state is embodied by ‘atoms’, 
which are fixed-length bitvectors existing one per site like a 
many- valued CA symbol. 

An MFM program consists of a finite set of ‘elements’ 
and a finite ‘Garden of Eden’ state. An element definition 
is analogous to a class definition in an object-oriented sys- 
tem, with the atoms representing object instances. The el- 
ement definition specifies the interpretation of the bitvector 
of its atoms — its ‘data members’ — and provides a ‘behavior’ 
method specifying how type of atom reacts with its neigh- 
borhood when an asynchronous state transition (an ‘event 
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Figure 1 : MFM architectural overview. 


window’ in Figure 1) occurs. 

The MFM is unusual as a CA for being asynchronous and 
employing a relatively huge neighborhood, and its chem- 
istry is entirely discrete, with its reaction rules defined not 
by transition tables or simple mathematical expressions, but 
a full-fledged though stylized programming language (orig- 
inally based on Java, now C++). To enhance robustness, 
the MFM employs a strict Harvard architecture, placing ex- 
ecutable element code in an entirely separate address space 
from the atoms, so nothing that happens during atomic level 
computations can affect the ‘laws of physics’ determined by 
the elements. A separate communications channel, inacces- 
sible to the atoms, is presumed if it is necessary to perform 
‘magic’ — to change or update the compiled element codes 
(see Ackley et al. (2013) for more). 

Challenges to the soft alife community 

Several of the MFM architectural decisions — such as the 
asynchronous updates, and the limited state per atom — are 
undeniably aggravating for programmers, compared to the 
heady freedom of serial determinism on CPU and RAM, 
so it is important to highlight the costs of succumbing to 
the latter, and the benefits of soldiering on with the MFM. 
Software-based artificial life, broadly speaking, can be con- 
structed and construed either as ‘weak alife’ — as life-like 
computations intended for pedagogy or entertainment or sci- 
entific modeling — or as ‘strong alife’ — as forms of living 


technology (Bedau et al., 2010) deployable to advantage in 
computer systems other than just the experimenter’s. 

On the one hand, ‘soft weak alife’ can employ whatever 
architectural assumptions its designer wishes, since the ul- 
timate worth of the computation depends only on proper- 
ties of its output — being instructive, say, or enjoyable or 
predictive — and not on the computation’s internal structures. 
But on the other hand, once a computational model exists, it 
is almost impossible to resist imagining it ‘writ large’: as 
a scaled-out system capable of actually doing something. 
In other words, ‘soft weak alife’ contains an implicit af- 
fordance to be interpreted as ‘soft strong alife’ — and that’s 
when its architectural assumptions become crucial. 

The game of Life (Gardner, 1970), as likely the best- 
known instance of a synchronous, faultless cellular au- 
tomata, provides a good example of the issues and risks. 
Explicitly positioned as a game, both fun and instructive, 
its alluringly simple rules and complex resulting behaviors 
have inspired generations and spawned an entire subculture 
of obsessed aficionados. And that is vastly more impact than 
most simple models can claim, but despite its name and its 
mathematical and metaphorical appeal, the game of Life is a 
poor architecture for soft strong alife. Concrete evidence for 
this can be seen in a recent masterful analysis of the game of 
Life glider, in which Beer (2014) reports that, of the 2 24 pos- 
sible states of the sites surrounding a glider, an occurence of 
any of more than 99.44% of those states destroys the glider. 
Now that’s fragile. 

Robust systems and actual living systems have structural 
degeneracy — meaning multiple possible states that can per- 
form the same function, allowing them to ride out many en- 
vironmental perturbations. As alife researchers, we should 
want to emphasize architectures and models offering mas- 
sive degeneracy — and yet, as Beer (2014) notes dryly, “Of 
course, the structural degeneracy of a glider is quite mild, but 
this degeneracy can be astronomical in more complicated 
entities.” But in such a synchronous, faultless, deterministic 
model, everything is predictable in principle, so who needs 
degeneracy? It’s inefficient! We could simulate a bigger 
model instance if we ditched it! Our architectural assump- 
tions shape our models, more often and more deeply than we 
may recognize. 

Here are five architectural properties — of which the first 
three, at least, are common in soft alife — that are incompati- 
ble with indefinite scalability, often for overlapping reasons: 

1 . Global synchronization. Architectures based on a global 
clock, or presuming global simultaneous updating, are not 
indefinitely scalable, requiring either globally flawless ex- 
ecution, faster than light communication, or both. Note 
the oft-rediscovered trick for overlaying a synchronous 
CA atop an asynchronous one (Nakamura, 1974; Nehaniv, 
2004) presumes perfect reliability — if there’s one ‘stuck’ 
asynchronous site anywhere, the entire synchronous uni- 
verse grinds to a halt. 
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2. Perfect reliability. Architectures based on globally flaw- 
less execution are not indefinitely scalable, as discussed 
earlier. Our soft alife models, ideally, should be self- 
stabilizing (Dijkstra, 1974; Schneider, 1993), but at the 
very least, some non-zero level of random bit corruptions 
should be tolerable indefinitely. 

3. Free communication. Architectures based on fixed or sub- 
linear latency in global communications are not indefi- 
nitely scalable. Physical machinery occupies space and 
the speed of light is finite, so global communications la- 
tency can be no better than linear in the machine diam- 
eter. This also rules out tree-based logarithmic commu- 
nications latencies, and, perhaps less obviously, any local 
use of (finitely-old) global data — such as conditioning lo- 
cal reproduction decisions on the current global popula- 
tion size, for example. 

4. Excess dimensionality. Architectures postulating more 
than three scalable dimensions are not indefinitely scal- 
able, though any number of finite additional dimensions 
is implementable. 

5. Periodic boundary conditions in three dimensions. Archi- 
tectures postulating ‘wrap around’ edges in three scalable 
dimensions are not indefinitely scalable. In general, edge 
cases cannot be completely avoided — they can occur due 
to localized hardware failures, for example — but periodic 
boundary conditions can be tolerated in models with at 
most two scalable dimensions. 

Again, it is important to stress that by evaluating a soft 
weak alife model for adequacy as a soft strong alife model, 
we are going beyond what most designers are prepared to 
claim for their models — so the blame for any shortcomings, 
strictly speaking, is on us. But that is not a complete excuse 
for the model designer, because fragile and unscalable soft 
weak alife models can tend to mislead our intuitions about 
the scope and complexity of the rules we should actually 
be considering to make substantial progress. And funda- 
mentally, if one seeks potential designs for soft strong alife, 
where else should one turn? 

There has been an asymmetry in the triumvirate of ‘hard’, 
‘soft’, and ‘wet’ alife (Bedau, 2003). The hard alife 
folk, working in robotics, are obviously constrained by the 
physical — everything from backlash to friction to irrepro- 
ducible results. The wet alife folk are likewise constrained 
by the physical — everything from toxicity to contamination 
to irreproducible results. Only the soft alife folk were appar- 
ently unfettered, but our claim is that, in reality, they too are 
constrained by the physical, and that indefinite scalability is 
a suitably abstract but effective way to recognize that. 

Programming the Movable Feast Machine 

The MFM is an indefinitely scalable architecture designed 
for research and exploration, and to be readily imple- 
mentable on low-cost hardware. Our hope is that imple- 



Figure 2: ‘Cells’ exchanging messages via double-bonded 
self-healing wire. From (Ackley and Cannon, 2011). 
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Figure 3: Estimated indefinitely scalable event rate by site, 
from (Ackley et al., 2013). Compare to Figure 4. 
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Figure 4: Measured (non- scalable) average event rate by site 
on DReg. Nine tile simulation running on a 4 core/8 hyper- 
thread processor. Compare to Figure 3 and Figure 5. 

mentors of artificial chemistries (Dittrich et al., 2001, is a 
survey) as well as other alife researchers and interested pro- 
grammers in general, ultimately, can be enticed to work with 
it. For that to happen, we need to make it readily accessible 
to all, and that is the goal of our current development work, 
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Event rate vs site position, 3x3 full grid; DReg and Res, PI Atom, N=32, R=4 
MFMv2.r269 on Intel Xeon E3-1245 @ 3.30GHz 



Figure 5: Measured event rates over all sites in a 3 x 3 grid. Same simulation as in Figure 4. 
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Figure 6: Average sorting accuracy of Demon Horde Sort in 
a monolithic space vs a 5 x 3 grid of tiles. See text. 

which we describe briefly here. 

An MFM simulator and operating system 

Most MFM simulation results reported in Ackley et al. 
(2013) and prior — such as the ‘communicating cells’ model 
in Figure 2 — were obtained with a Java simulator that acted 
like one big tile. We are now developing a C++ ‘MFMv2’ 
codebase, aimed at using the same core event processing 
code both in simulators running on traditional machines — 
using one thread per simulated tile — and eventually, in the 
operating system for actual indefinitely scalable hardware 
tiles. With this approach, a model built on the hnitely- 
scalable threaded simulator will likely require only a re- 
compilation to run very similarly on indefinitely scalable 
hardware — and while in simulation, we have easy global 
visibility into ah tiles for debugging and data gathering. 

To aid programmability, the MFM architecture employs 
intertile locking to make single event execution effectively 


serial deterministic even if the event window spans tiles. 
The studies in Ackley et al. (2013) predicted such lock- 
ing would depress event rates at the edges and corners of 
tiles, as depicted in Figure 3. In our early experiments with 
the new multithreaded simulator, we have indeed observed 
those effects, as seen in Figure 4, which illustrates the aver- 
age events per second at each site of a tile, averaging over a 
3x3 grid of tiles. On average, we observe that events hap- 
pen about 30% more often in the central ‘hidden’ regions re- 
quiring no communication with surrounding tiles, compared 
to the edges and especially the corners. However, Figure 5 
shows that this ‘average tile’ is a mixture of two very differ- 
ent situations — central and edge — and the edge tiles actually 
see significantly higher event rates due to decreased locking. 

Such variability in event rate may seem positively debil- 
itating, coming from traditional models in which we are 
expected to orchestrate the motion of every bit, but indefi- 
nite scalability requires the software as well as the hardware 
to be robust. For example, the DReg physics used in the 
benchmark above (and as a part of the ‘QBar’ simulation 
below), causes random atoms to be deleted every so often, 
so any computation sharing space with DReg must be ro- 
bust to that. It is possible to consider mechanisms to level 
the event rate across tile sites, but they will incur a possi- 
bly significant performance penalty, and we may find that 
this hardware-induced event rate variability is better taken 
as just another factor to which the software stack will adapt. 

For example, we have performed a number of studies on a 
robust sorting algorithm we call the ‘Demon Horde Sort’, in 
which Sorter atoms move Datum atoms across the grid 
while sorting them vertically by value. This algorithm is 
described in greater detail in Ackley et al. (2013), but its 
reported behavior there was based on single-threaded simu- 
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(a) 0 AEPS: Garden of Eden 


(b) 2,000 AEPS: Structure construction 



(c) 2,700 AEPS: Structure completion (d) 4,000 AEPS: Structure maintenance 


Figure 7: Stages in building a large structure, showing recycling atoms (Dreg, grey), resource atoms (Res, brown), and 
structure atoms (QBar) both immature (from white to blue) and mature (yellow ). Assembly begins slowly (a), (b) but completes 
rapidly (c) and is maintained indefinitely (d) as the system equilibrates. The tile structure is visible in the background (grey). 


lations. Considering the wide variation of site event rates in 
these tiles, compared to a single-threaded model, we won- 
dered how much this would affect the Demon Horde’s per- 
formance. Figure 6 shows early results. 2 * 

We ran two simulations of the same dimensions and to- 
tal sites: One on a untiled grid, ‘untiled’, and another on a 
grid of 5 x 3 tiles, ‘tiled’. The untiled simulation sees a uni- 
form average event rate at all sites, while the tiled simulation 
experiences the variable event rates illustrated in Figure 4 — 
and yet there are no obvious differences in sorting accuracy 
between them. Much more experimentation is needed, but 
this does suggest it is possible to design useful computa- 
tions despite significant variabilities in the neutral dynamics 
of the architecture — the spontaneous underlying system be- 
havior independent of any particular program. 

Higher order structures 

The MFM’s explicit programmability makes it relatively 
easy to create a range of specific collective behaviors, even 

2 Note the buckets are somewhat coarser in this case compared 

to prior reports, so the average bucket errors are not directly com- 

parable across implementations. 


when the resulting structures are much larger than one 
atomic neighborhood (the event window in Figure 1). As 
an example, Figure 7 displays screenshots from a simulation 
that builds a four- sided structure of 4 QBar’ atoms, measur- 
ing over 100 sites on a side, spread over 20 tiles. Simulated 
time is measured in average events per site (AEPS). 

The QBar atom uses bits of its atomic state to represent: 

• The overall width (5 bits) and height (7 bits) of the ‘bar’ 
it is part of, 

• Its x r (5 bits) and y r (7 bits) relative position in its bar, 

• Its symmetry (2 bits) in terms of 90° bar rotations, and 

• Its maturity represented as a 3 bit stochastic counter. 

The QBar transition rule performs several actions, in- 
cluding consistency checks involving neighboring QBar’s, 
and seeking out available resources (Res atoms) to trans- 
mute into further QBar’s, if a gap is found in the structure. 
Also, QBar may decay itself back into a Res, if it finds 
itself highly inconsistent with its neighborhood, and as a 
special case, when a QBar atom matures in the maximum 
position (i.e., when x r = width — 1 ,y r — height — 1, and 
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maturity = 7), it seeks to create a minimum position QBar 
atom ‘around the corner’ using the next rotational symmetry. 

The resulting QBar ‘box’ is not particularly useful on its 
own; it is shown here as an illustration of the kinds of struc- 
tures that are relatively easy to build in the MFM. Extensions 
to QBar can be readily imagined, such as using the empty 
sites in its deliberately porous structure to actively transport 
other selected elements across the bars, generating distinct 
inner and outer chemical environments. In general, as expe- 
rience grows with the MFM, we hope to build up libraries of 
elements and their components — quarks — to make bespoke 
physics design and construction easier and more modular. 

A call to action 

A major goal of the MFMv2 second generation simulator is 
to make exploring robust computations with the MFM — for 
alifers and programmers at least — as painless as possible, 
to help stimulate the growth of a community and a body of 
science and engineering knowledge around indefinitely scal- 
able computing via artificial life engineering. 

As we finalize this paper for the proceedings, the simu- 
lator is still under heavy development, but by the date of 
the conference we are hoping to have a version 1.0 release, 
complete with documentation, tutorials and Ubuntu pack- 
aging so that installation can be as simple as apt -get 
install mfmv2 from a public personal package archive. 

But it is not necessary to use our software, or even the 
MFM architecture itself, to contribute to the larger effort to 
develop robust-first computing and flesh out alternatives to 
traditional serial deterministic computing. The power of in- 
definite scalability, if we define and refine it properly, is that 
any indefinitely scalable architecture will be transformable 
into any other of equal or greater scalable dimensionality, at 
only plausible cost. Or, in particular, transformed into actual 
hardware at potentially massive scales. 

For too long, soft alife models have been separated from 
each other by their unique laws of physics. But there can be 
strength in unity. Join us. 
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Abstract 

The use of modeling and simulation as a predictive tool for re- 
search in biology is becoming increasingly popular. However, 
outputs from such simulations are often abstract and pre- 
sented in a very different manner to equivalent data from the 
biological domain. Therefore, we have developed a flexible 
tool-chain for emulating various biological laboratory tech- 
niques to produce biologically homomorphic outputs in com- 
puter simulations. This includes virtual immunohistochem- 
istry, microscopy, flow cytometry, and gene expression heat- 
maps. We present a case study in the use of this tool-chain 
applied to a simulation of pre-natal lymphoid organ devel- 
opment. We find that application of the tool-chain provides 
additional, biologically relevant data, that is inaccessible with 
pre-existing methodologies for analysis of simulation results. 
We argue that biological experimental techniques borrowed 
from the wet-lab are an important additional approach to the 
analysis of simulations in computational biology, and might 
furthermore inspire confidence in simulation results from the 
perspective of experimental biologists. 

Introduction & Background 

In silico simulations of biological processes, including dis- 
ease pathology, tissue development, immune responses, and 
evolutionary processes, have a demonstrated ability to offer 
new insight into complex biological systems that are dif- 
ficult to study solely in wet laboratories. Computational 
models offer qualitative and quantitative insights into com- 
plex systems, in which biological behaviors emerge from 
the interactions of many individual entities. For instance, 
by capturing the dynamics of cells signalling each other 
through both direct contact and through the secretion and 
detection of molecules in their local environment. We have 
previously demonstrated that agent-based spatially resolved 
simulations, when properly validated, have the capacity to 
explore disease intervention strategies such as the admin- 
istration of drugs or biological therapeutics, or the simula- 
tion of surgery by removing or modifying individual model 
compartments (Read et al., 2013). Agent-based simulations 
of biology are often much more complex than mathemati- 
cal models based on differential equations, as they capture 
emergent phenomena in terms of spatially -resolved individ- 
uals rather than at the population level. Such simulations 


often require a very large parameter space and fine spatial 
resolution. Therefore, it is extremely important that such 
simulations can be properly validated and calibrated in or- 
der for us to have confidence in their results and predictions. 

Calibration is typically achieved in the first instance ’by 
hand’, that is, the parameter space is explored in conjunc- 
tion with a domain expert, until the simulation outputs cor- 
respond to those measured experimentally. Simulations are 
often calibrated against one experiment, which is unlikely 
to be adequate if the simulation is then used to explore the 
properties of the system in other contexts. For this reason, 
Read et al. (2013) argues for use of multiple calibration 
points when developing simulations. However, due to the 
limitations of observation in the biological domain, simula- 
tion outputs usually take on a very different form to in vivo 
or in vitro experiments that model the same process. Many 
simulations have parameters that are not directly measurable 
with current technology, which must be inferred from statis- 
tical analysis of the simulation results and calibration against 
primary data from biological experiments. The difficulty of 
this task may be compounded by the different nature of sim- 
ulation output to primary data. Sensitivity analysis should 
be performed over the parameter space for every biological 
simulation, using techniques that measure the effect mag- 
nitude of each simulation parameter individually, such as 
the Vargha-Delaney A-Test (Vargha and Delaney, 2000), and 
Latin Hypercube parameter sampling to explore the effect 
different parameter values exert on the sensitivity of other 
parameters (Alden et al., 2013). Yet, we believe that in depth 
statistical analysis and parameter-fitting through calibration, 
does not provide enough evidence alone to convince a biol- 
ogist that a simulation is fit for purpose, nor does it provide 
access to the model’s full informational content. 

To ensure that simulations are developed in a principled 
manner, we advocate use of the CoSMoS (Complex Systems 
Modeling and Simulation) framework for the development 
of computational models. We provide a brief description 
of the process below but direct the reader to Andrews et al. 
(2010) for a more complete overview. The model should be 
explicitly stated using a modeling language, such as the Uni- 
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fied Modeling Language (UML), Systems Biology Markup 
Language (SBML) or the Pi calculus, in terms of biology 
alone before conversion and abstraction into a platform- 
independent ’platform model’, which may then be imple- 
mented through development of an executable software rep- 
resentation of the platform model. Simulation developers 
should also ensure the implementation is fully transparent: 
by providing a formal argumentation structure that explains 
and justifies all assumptions and abstractions with evidence 
or exposition, such that these can be considered when trans- 
lating the simulation result into one grounded in the biolog- 
ical domain. Goal- structuring notation has been shown to 
provide a means of structuring such arguments in the field of 
safety-critical software systems (Kelly, 1999). Where sim- 
ulations are used as a key tool in making biological predic- 
tions, clinical trials being one example, it is clear that the 
tool should be considered safety-critical. 

Although these techniques may appeal to the developers 
of biological simulations, they are not always easily acces- 
sible to biologists, nor ideal for validation or predictive pur- 
poses. One asset of simulation is its capability of providing 
high-resolution data which is difficult or impossible to ob- 
tain in the wet-lab, while maintaing a level of abstraction 
that makes the simulation computationally tractable. How- 
ever, it is for precisely these same reasons that experimental 
biologists often lack confidence in simulation results, so we 
argue that model developers need to go further to build con- 
fidence in their simulations. Simulation visualizations are 
commonly too abstract to visually represent a model sys- 
tem as it is conceptualized by biologists. Since simulation 
outputs do not reflect the format or type of data obtained 
from wet-laboratory experimental techniques, such as flow 
cytometry (to measure cell surface expression of specific 
proteins), histology, or the various approaches to analysing 
relative gene expression (quantitative polymerase chain re- 
actions, microarrays, deep sequencing, etc), they must be 
indirectly compared with the biological domain. 

In addition to providing transparency in simulation de- 
sign, a strong argumentation structure, and a comprehensive 
statistical analysis of the parameter space, we argue mod- 
elers must look toward experimental techniques in biology 
with regard to the simulation outputs chosen. In this pa- 
per, we discuss the development of a tool-chain that enables 
simulations to output data comparable to biological exper- 
iments, through the emulation of experimental techniques 
used with in vitro or in vivo biological model systems. We 
additionally address the motivations and potential applica- 
tions driving development of this approach. 

The concept of producing a Turing-like test for the val- 
idation of biological simulations is discussed at length in 
Harel (2005), in which a domain expert is presented with 
both experimental and simulated datasets, and challenged to 
identify the experimental data, and whether any discernible 
difference exists. Much like the Turing test in the field of 


artificial intelligence, this has been considered the standard 
to which computational simulations in biology should ulti- 
mately aspire to. The principal barrier to developing such 
a test as a viable validation tool, is negating the significant 
differences in means of producing, analyzing and present- 
ing data in experimental and computational biology. There- 
fore, this presents a strong motivation to develop methods 
for bringing results in computational biology closer to those 
seen in experimental biology. 

Essentially, we argue that to better understand the dynam- 
ics of a simulation of biological processes, an in silico emu- 
lation of experimental biological techniques is required, and 
furthermore, that a simulation is more likely to yield use- 
ful results when analyzed within the context of the biolog- 
ical techniques that will ultimately be used to test simula- 
tion predictions. We found that this process can elucidate 
new perspectives in a pre-existing model, and identify emer- 
gent sub-populations of cells not previously known within 
the simulation. 

Table 1 presents the three wet-laboratory experimental 
techniques in biology that we aim to emulate in this case 
study: flow cytometry, histological imaging, and heat maps 
of protein expression both spatially and temporally ex- 
pressed. 


Technique 

Description 

Illustrates 

Flow Cytometry 

Cells are input via microflu- 
idics and individually scanned 
by lasers to determine the in- 
tensity of their fluorescent an- 
tibody stained surface. 

Relative cell surface expres- 
sion of proteins, cell size and 
granularity. Can identify dif- 
ferent cell populations and is 
multi-dimensional. 

(Immuno-)histology 

Sections of tissue are antibody 
stained and imaged using mi- 
croscopy. 

Detect the presence of pro- 
teins and tissue structures. 
Spatially resolved. 

Heat Maps 

Used to illustrate gene expres- 
sion data, typically from mi- 
croarrays or deep sequencing. 

visualizations of spatiotempo- 
ral gene or protein expression 
(relative). 


Table 1 : Table of experimental techniques in biology to be 
emulated and applied to artificial life simulations. 


Methodology 

A typical approach to experimentation with an existing com- 
putational biology simulation is to perform various statisti- 
cal analyses on simulation outputs for a range of parameter 
samples. These are then used in an attempt to make pre- 
dictions about a biological system, which leads to further 
experimentation with the simulation, and also predictions 
that could be tested in the web laboratory. However, there 
does not exist a principled approach to linking the results 
model of a simulation back to the original biological domain 
model. 

We propose the creation of a stronger link between bio- 
logical models and executable simulations in general by de- 
veloping simulations that produce outputs that map directly 
to the types of data produced and used by experimental biol- 
ogists. It is to this end that we have developed software and 
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protocols for the production of such datatypes that can be ap- 
plied to pre-existing and new simulations, and enable com- 
putational models to be better interpreted within the context 
of the biology they represent. Figure 1 presents our stan- 
dard workflow (black rectangles) and incorporates the pro- 
posed additional steps (red rectangles) for creating models 
and simulations that better integrate with experimental biol- 
ogy. The net result of these transformed output is a wider 
range of outputs that can be used during simulation cali- 
bration and validation, and to aid development of directly 
testable hypotheses in terms of wet laboratory experimenta- 
tion. 

Through the adoption of an agent-based modeling ap- 
proach, we previously created a computational predictive 
tool for exploring the mechanisms driving pre-natal lym- 
phoid organ development. This has aided the generation of 
testable biological hypotheses concerning the complex cel- 
lular interactions leading to the generation of organs that 
trigger adaptive immune responses: interactions which can- 
not currently be fully explored using laboratory techniques. 
For the purpose of this paper, we give a brief overview of 
the model, but direct the reader to our previously published 
work detailing the simulation design, implementation and 
analysis (Alden et al., 2012; Patel et al., 2012; Alden et al., 
2013). The tool captures the 72 hour period of tissue de- 
velopment in pre-natal mice. Populations of hematopoietic 
cells, known as Lymphoid Tissue Initiator (LTin) and Lym- 
phoid Tissue Inducer (LTi) cells, migrate into the developing 
gut, with data from laboratory observations suggesting these 
cells follow a random motion. Both cell populations express 
receptors for the adhesion molecule VCAM-1, expressed by 
stromal Lymphoid Tissue Organizer (LTo) cells residing in 
the gut wall. VCAM-1 causes cells expressing the cognate 
receptor to adhere to the VCAM-1 expressing cell, thereby 
restricting its movement. Contact between a hematopoi- 
etic cell and LTo cell triggers the LTo cell to differentiate 
(become more specialized), leading to increased adhesion 
molecule expression. In addition, LTo cell differentiation 
increases chemokine secretion, creating a chemokine gra- 
dient that promotes migration of the LTi cell population to- 
wards the differentiated LTo cell. In the vicinity of LTo cells, 
movement of LTin and LTi cells will be restricted by adhe- 
sion factors (VCAM-1 and others), forming aggregations of 
hematopoietic cells around LTo cells by the end of the 72 
hour period. These aggregations later mature into lymphoid 
organs called Peyer’s patches, which are capable of initiating 
immune responses against pathogenic bacteria encountered 
in the gut. 

We have previously shown that the emergent cell behavior 
observed in laboratory experimentation is statistically simi- 
lar to that observed in the simulation. We utilized sensitivity 
analysis techniques to explore the simulated biological path- 
ways to reveal those which have a significant impact on sim- 
ulation response (Patel et al., 2012; Alden et al., 2013). The 


output from these statistical techniques provided evidence 
that our simulation is fit for the purpose of aiding biolo- 
gists in their exploration of the system. However, we believe 
that confidence in the simulation would be further increased 
by providing experimental biologists with simulator outputs 
that are comparable to primary laboratory data, which can 
be more intuitively interpreted. Furthermore, such outputs 
can provide additional insight into the simulation dynam- 
ics, enable additional explorative experimentation in silico 
and furnish mechanistic detail not readily accessible with 
descriptive nor inferential statistical analyses. 

In order to emulate flow cytometry, a simulation requires 
explicit values for cell surface expression of proteins. Abso- 
lute values are not important, rather, it is the relative differ- 
ences in expression levels that enables the insight afforded 
by this technique. In the Peyer’s patch simulation, expres- 
sion is strictly binary, such that each cell in the simulation is 
either expressing a protein or not. An increase in protein ex- 
pression is achieved by changing the parameters of abstract 
mathematical functions that determine behavior. For exam- 
ple, LTo chemokine expression levels are abstracted as a sig- 
moidal cumulative probability density function, sampled at 
each time step by every LTi cell responsive to chemokine. 
An increase in chemokine expression level is represented as 
a reduction in the standard deviation (or tightness) of the 
sigmoid curve, as detailed in Alden et al. (2012). Expres- 
sion of VCAM-1 by LTo cells is handled in a similar man- 
ner. Therefore, it is necessary to modify the simulation to 
provide relative quantitative expression levels without com- 
promising extant simulation dynamics. In these cases, a new 
agent property needs to be created that represents relative ex- 
pression of the factor concerned, but is not used by the sim- 
ulation for decision making purposes. This value is obtained 
by incrementing (or decreasing) the property each time step 
in direct proportion to the change in the mathematical func- 
tion responsible for the protein. 

For each time-point a flow cytometric analysis is to be 
performed, expression levels of each protein of interest are 
placed into a CSV column and multiplied by a factor of 10 5 
prior to bring cast as integers. This ultimately enables flow 
cytometry software to interpret the values as fluorescent in- 
tensities, which are proportional to expression level. Fol- 
lowing this, the CSV data is transformed into ’fcs’ format 
compliant files according to the standard described in Spi- 
dlen et al. (2010), which are universally used by modern 
flow cytometers to store their data output. This is an impor- 
tant step because it allows the data to be interrogated using 
flow cytometry software, specifically designed for use with 
biological data. 

For this case study, we chose to emulate flow cytometry 
for the generation of adhesion molecule VCAM-1 expres- 
sion data. VCAM-1, expressed by LTo cells, is responsible 
for retaining LTi cells in Peyer’s patch formation. We also 
emulate the forward scatter (FSC) of light that occurs when 
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Figure 1 : Our typical approach to performing and analyzing simulations in computational biology. The dashed lines represent 
additional work-flow designed to provide outputs homomorphic to experimental data, which enables additional analysis of 
model dynamics and direct comparison with experimental data from the wet lab. 


lasers strike the cell in the flow cytometer, which is propor- 
tional to the size of the cell. In the simulation, cells of a 
given phenotype have the average diameter of those cells as 
measured experimentally. We adapted the simulation such 
that the radius is sampled from a truncated gaussian distri- 
bution about the mean experimentally measured radius, with 
a standard deviation of l/im. This enables identification of 
cell populations based on both their size and their expression 
of VC AM- 1. 

The simulation is written in Java, and utilizes MASON 
(Luke et al., 2005), a domain-independent agent-based mod- 
eling toolkit. The simulation visualizations in this paper are 
not MASON dependent, and are also written in Java. Perl 
and Octave are used to manipulate output CSV data and 
generate ’fcs’ compliant files for use in flow cytometry data 
analysis software. 

Results 

This section presents results from the adapted simulation, 
transformed into biologically homomorphic outputs as an 
emulation of histology and microscopy, flow cytometry, and 
relative protein expression. We also explore the application 
of software designed to automate the analysis of biological 
images, enabling a high-throughput approach to analysing 
graphical outputs representing histological staining and mi- 
croscopy. 

Figure 2 presents new visualization approaches derived 
from the existing simulation of Peyer’s patch formation. 
These represent ’unfolded’ images of a section of mouse 
gut, as the simulation is toroidal about the Y axis. All cells 
in the simulation are stored in a 2-dimensional continuous 
grid object provided by the MASON agent-based simula- 



Figure 2: Simulation visualization after 72 hours. A. LTi 
cells colored green to simulate GFP in microscopy. B. LTo 
cells in grey, and level of red proportional to VCAM-1 ex- 
pression level. C. Complete emulated histology and mi- 
croscopy image showing two Peyer’s patches. LTi cells 
are stained green, LTo cells stained blue, with additional 
VCAM-1 staining in red. Scale bar 175 microns. 


tion toolkit (Luke et al., 2005). Each object of a particular 
cell type is extracted from this grid and then drawn to a can- 
vas according to the properties of that cell, as seen in typical 
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immunohistological imaging. In Figure 2 A, LTi cells are 
drawn as green circles ((0,255,0) in the RGB colorspace) 
on a black canvas, in a manner similar to the appearance of 
GFP (green fluorescent protein)-stained cells when imaged 
with confocal microscopy. Overlapping cells produce a re- 
gion of green with a higher alpha (transparency) value, to 
enable determination of the density of a region by measur- 
ing the level of alpha in that region as compared with the 
base level assigned to individual cells. LTo cells are illus- 
trated in Figure 2B, drawn red (255,0,0), with an alpha value 
corresponding to VCAM-1 expression level. LTo cells with- 
out sufficient VCAM-1 expression have been colored grey 
(128,128,128) for the purposes of the figure to be rendered 
visible to the reader. 





Figure 3: A. Emulated immunohistology and microscopy of 
a Peyer’s Patch at Embryonic Day 17.5, simulated in silico. 
LTi cells are green, the level of red is directly proportional 
to VCAM-1 expression on LTo cells, while blue indicates 
the presence of LTo cells not expressing significant levels 
of VCAM-1. B. Actual confocal microscopy image of an 
antibody stained B Cell follicle within a developing murine 
lymph node. The B Cells are stained green, the surrounding 
T cells are stained red. Scale bars are both 50 microns. 

The two canvases undergo several stages of post- 
processing before being combined into Figure 2C, as an em- 
ulation of immunohistology that shows the co-localization 
of VCAM-1 expression on LTo cells, and LTi cells. The 
VCAM-1 canvas undergoes posterisation and a gaussian 
blur, to provide an interpolated, continuous approximation 
of VCAM-1 expression in Peyer’s patches. Furthermore, a 
canvas with dark blue circles representing all LTo cells un- 
dergoes a gaussian blur and is drawn at 25% transparency, 
beneath the red VCAM-1 layer. The LTi cell layer is du- 
plicated, with the lower layer undergoing blurring and an 
increase in transparency to 25% visibility. 

An enlarged section of Figure 2C is shown in Figure 3 A, 
illustrating an individual Peyer’s patch in silico , alongside 
an actual confocal microscopy image in Figure 3B of a B 
Cell follicle in a developing lymph node, included to illus- 
trate how genuine lymphoid tissue histology compares to 
the in silico emulation. The development process of Peyer’s 
patches and lymph nodes are qualitatively similar, however 
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Simulation Dimensions 

1 0% ol the mouse gut is simulated for 72 
hours in time steps of 1 minute 

1 simulation pixel = 4 microns 

gut length (x) = 700 pixels = 2.0mm 

gut circumference fy) - 250 pixels - 1mm 


Figure 4: CellProfiler output for one simulation run in which 
two Peyer’s Patches are identified, and one cluster of LTi 
cells is discarded due to insufficient area. This analysis can 
be automated over many thousands of runs to identify trends 
in patch size in terms of both area, density and compactness. 


it is important to note that the cell types and staining in Fig- 
ure 3B are not the same as those emulated in Figure 3A. 

The in silico images are output from the simulation at 
any pre-specified resolution, with a minimum usable value 
depending on the diameter of the smallest visualized ob- 
ject. The images may be automatically analyzed en masse 
to detect the presence of Peyer’s patches using CellProfiler 
pipeline-based image analysis software (Carpenter et al., 
2006) for quantitatively identifying and analysing cell phe- 
notypes. This is illustrated in Figure 4 for a single simula- 
tion run, but can be applied to an arbitrarily large dataset, 
using computer clusters if necessary. Prior to the develop- 
ment of this CellProfiler pipeline, identification and quan- 
tification of patch formation has proven difficult, as it is 
achieved in the domain through manual analysis of histol- 
ogy, by eye (Comes, 1965). The same CellProfiler pipeline 
has also successfully been applied to the measurement of de- 
veloping lymphoid tissue histology obtained using confocal 
microscopy (data not shown). 

The raw fcs formatted data can be analysed in a variety of 
ways using flow cytometry software. For this case study, we 
used WEASEL v3. 1 (Walter and Eliza Hall Institute of Med- 
ical Research). In Figure 5 A, a dot-plot of VCAM-1 vs For- 
ward Scatter (FSC) florescent intensity at 72 hours is shown, 
for every cell in the simulation. This enables identification 
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Figure 5: A. Emulated FACS plot of VCAM-1 Mean Flo- 
rescent Intensity (MFI) vs Forward Scatter (FSC). This is 
then gated on the VCAM-1 positive cells with high forward 
scatter, which are the large stromal cells. From this subset, 
B. shows a histogram of VCAM-1 MFI vs. the number of 
recorded events (cells). These plots were generated using 
WEASEF Flow cytometry data analysis and display soft- 
ware (Walter and Eliza Hall Institute of Medical Research), 
intended for use with biological data from FACS machines. 


of two main populations of cells present at the 72-hour time- 
point: a larger VCAM-1 high, high FSC population and a 
smaller, VCAM-1 negative, low FSC population. Closer 
examination reveals two populations of VCAM-1 positive 
large cells, separated by an order of magnitude in VCAM- 
1 expression. In Figure 5B, the VCAM-1 positive, large 
cells are isolated and presented as a histogram of VCAM- 
1 mean florescent intensity. Two peaks in population can be 
observed, corresponding to the two sub-populations identi- 
fied in Figure 5A. 

The flow cytometry emulation data can be output from the 
simulation at any desired time-points. This enables flow cy- 
tometry to be performed repeatedly at different time-points 
from the same simulation run, and permits observation of the 
progression of cell populations over time. To illustrate this, 
the histogram from Figure 5B is shown at 24-hour intervals 
over the 72-hour formation process. The time-dependent 
emergence of the peak population size and VCAM-1 expres- 
sion level is clearly visible. 

Mean protein expression levels can be output from the 
simulation both over time and across space. This permits 
the creation of heat maps that capture cell phenotypes spa- 
tiotemporally, and can show the progression of protein ex- 
pression over time and space. Figure 7A shows a sample 
of 9 cells and their expression of VCAM-1 and chemokine 
CCF19 at three different time-points. This illustrates the ac- 
tivity through time of particular proteins or genes; in this 
example, both VCAM-1 and the chemokine CCF19 show 
significantly more expression during the final 24 hour time- 
point. In Figure 7B, the spatially-distributed expression of 
VCAM-1 is shown at 72 hours for three isolated Peyer’s 
patches that formed during one simulation execution. 



Figure 6: VCAM-1 expression histogram for all cells, taken 
at 24 (long dash), 48 (short dash), and 72 (solid line) hour 
time-points. The emergence of a prominent peak is visible 
after 48 hours, and by the end time-point this has diverged 
into several distinctly identifiable sub-populations, each cor- 
responding to VCAM-1 expression levels within a specific 
Peyer’s patch. 


Discussion 

The development of simulation outputs that directly reflect 
data obtained from the laboratory confers several advan- 
tages when used to augment current approaches to simula- 
tion analysis. Sensitivity analysis and other descriptive sta- 
tistical methods are extremely important in evaluating sim- 
ulations, and have proven useful in determining simulation 
robustness, aleatory uncertainty, and the roles of specific pa- 
rameters with respect to particular outputs (Marino et al., 
2008; Read et al., 2012; Alden et al., 2013). However, they 
do not offer the mechanistic insight into the spatial organi- 
sation of cells and the structures they form, or the changing 
cell phenotypes and emergent populations that may be ob- 
served using multiple time-point emulated FACS analysis, 
emulated histology and spatially resolved heat-maps. We 
therefore argue that current best-practice simulation analysis 
methodologies should be augmented with emulations of bi- 
ological experimental techniques. Sensitivity analysis may 
then be performed that determines the effect magnitude of 
parameters on more biologically relevant outputs. 

The application of the histology emulation module and 
CellProfiler pipeline to the Peyer’s patch simulation has cre- 
ated potential for a new set of experiments that not previ- 
ously possible. These are to explore how the number of 
patches, and their morphology, change in response to param- 
eter perturbation and gene-knockouts. Previously, experi- 
mentation focused on velocity and displacement of FTi cells 
as the primary outputs of interest, however we can now mea- 
sure a large range of properties relating to both the structure 
of the patches such as compactness, density and area, and 
also the spatial organization of expressed proteins. Previ- 
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Figure 7: Heat-maps generated from simulation data over 
both time and space, to illustrate change in protein expres- 
sion levels. A. VCAM-1 and CCL19 expression over time 
for a subset of individual LTo Cells and then the mean level 
over that subset. B. Spatially-resolved heat-map showing 
VCAM-1 distribution in three Peyer’s Patches that formed 
during one simulation run. 


ously, experiments relating to patch number were intractable 
due to the large number of replicates per parameter sample 
required to ameliorate aleatory uncertainty and the lack of 
a suitable means of identifying and counting patches; clus- 
tering algorithms were used in an attempt to count patches 
based purely on the locations of LTi cells, however they were 
found to be unreliable. New insight into the model dynamics 
arose from the simple emulated flow cytometry analysis per- 
formed in Figures 5 and 6. There is a clear emergence of two 
distinct populations of LTo cells in Figure 5A. Interestingly, 
we learn from Figure 6 that there is a sudden divergence 
after 48 hours that created these populations, before which 
expression levels conformed to a gaussian distribution - an 
emergent effect in itself. The divergence could be a simu- 
lation artifact or it could be that each patch has a relatively 
uniform distribution of VCAM-1 dependent on its unique 
properties, such as size and population size of co-localized 
LTi cells. However, any prediction made from the emulated 
experimental technique is a prediction arising from the sim- 
ulation itself, in that the techniques described herein should 
not effect extant simulation behavior. Such predictions were 
merely unrecoverable with previously applied analytic tech- 
niques. Therefore, validation of the these techniques must 
be considered within the context of the simulation to which 
they are applied, as what is a suitable approach for one simu- 
lation may be wholly inappropriate when applied to another. 

It has been suggested several times throughout develop- 
ment of the field of computational biology, that a reverse- 
Turing test (Sargent, 1991; Harel, 2005), in which both bi- 
ological data and simulated data are presented to a biolo- 
gist, in order to observe whether the simulated dataset can 
be readily identified, and how. This has largely not been fea- 
sible to-date because of the very different manner in which 
simulation results are presented, and the difficulty in buffer- 


ing these differences from biological domain experts. Now, 
with the availability of simulated histology and flow cytom- 
etry data, we are quickly approaching the point at which 
this will become feasible. For instance, prior to the devel- 
opment of the CellProfiler pipeline illustrated in Figure 4, 
there was no reliable, automated means by which to iden- 
tify, count and quantify Peyer’s patches over many simula- 
tion run results, and simple dots were used for each cell in 
the simulation visualization layer. Furthermore, there are 
no other means except emulated flow cytometry to perform 
an in depth analysis of cell populations and their properties 
within the simulation. The possibility of simulation and ex- 
perimental model results becoming indistinguishable is an 
exciting prospect in terms of accelerating scientific progress 
in biology and medicine. 

Experimental biologists experienced with flow cytometry 
could identify important patterns, populations and other re- 
sults that could go unnoticed in other approaches to simu- 
lation analysis. Flow cytometry software such as Flow Jo 
(TreeStar) and WEASEL (Walter and Eliza Hall Institute 
of Medical Research) enable gating of events based on the 
value of multiple parameters, permitting identification of 
different phenotypes, and sub-populations within those phe- 
notypes, and an exploration of the properties of these popu- 
lations. Although for the sake of simplicity and demonstra- 
tion purposes we chose to emulate flow cytometry with just 
two factors, depending on the complexity of the simulation, 
this approach can be extended in silico to an arbitrarily large 
number of expressed proteins. The multi-dimensional na- 
ture of flow cytometry data coupled with software designed 
specifically for its analysis in a biological context is what 
makes this approach particularly appealing. Attempting to 
perform the same sort of analyses on cell populations and 
phenotypes using the simulation alone, without flow cytom- 
etry emulation, would be extremely time consuming and dif- 
ficult. 

The temporally- and spatially- resolved heat-maps pre- 
sented in Figure 7 have the potential to be combined in 
various novel ways to demonstrate the development of bi- 
ological structures through changing gene expression across 
time and space. In fact, this is an example of a technique 
grounded in experimental biology, but developed beyond the 
limits of what is possible experimentally. The same may 
be said of the flow cytometry analysis performed at mul- 
tiple time-points: in experimental biology, the act of run- 
ning a sample through a FACS machine irretrievably de- 
stroys it, rendering evaluation of an identical sample at ear- 
lier or later time-points impossible in the wet-lab. There- 
fore, while providing data in a format familiar to biologists, 
these techniques do not limit simulation results to what is 
possible within the confines of a wet-lab. We argue that the 
approaches developed in experimental biology for explor- 
ing and visualizing data, did so because of their usefulness 
in interpreting biological systems, and that these approaches 
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should be broadly extended also to in silico models of bio- 
logical systems. 

Through the application of high performance, high- 
throughput computing, emulated experimental technique re- 
sults from many simulations can be analyzed and combined 
to provide a realistic quantitative analysis of biological sim- 
ulations to provide data that can be more easily integrated 
into biological experiments, and enable direct comparison 
between computational and wet-lab datasets. This approach 
has the potential to somewhat simplify simulation calibra- 
tion, given the data output from the simulation takes the 
same form as biological data, the fitness function of the 
simulation effectively becomes the primary biological data, 
allowing systematic exploration of the parameter space to 
identify the points at which the simulation output is statis- 
tically no different from domain experimental data. Com- 
bined with genetic algorithms or other evolutionary compu- 
tation approaches, the speed and accuracy by which simula- 
tions may be automatically calibrated by computer could be 
improved significantly. 

In summary, we have presented a methodology and tool- 
chain for generating simulation outputs that are homomor- 
phic to primary biological data. We argue that this improves 
the validation process, and by allowing direct comparison 
with the domain, it enhances the confidence one may have 
in a biological simulation. The tool-chain developed has 
enabled novel quantification and visualization of computer 
simulations that was hitherto unachieved, and allows ex- 
ploration of model dynamics that would have otherwise re- 
mained hidden when limited to statistical analyses. We have 
argued that biological simulations should aim to produce the 
same data format as that which was used to create it. 

Future Work 

The groundwork has been laid for a broadly applicable 
toolkit that may be used to generate histological, FACS and 
gene expression data from computational simulations. We 
plan to build upon the histological aspect of the tool-chain 
by creating a library of drawing and image processing tech- 
niques to replicate a wider range of cell phenotypes. The 
long-term goal is a freely distributable software tool that can 
be integrated with a wide range of simulations, to produce 
more biologically relevant outputs that can both inspire con- 
fidence that simulations are fit-for-purpose, and improve the 
simulation analysis process. 
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Abstract 

In attempts to further understand complex systems at an in- 
dividual level, the application of agent-based modeling is 
becoming prevalent across a range of academic disciplines. 
With the advantages of being multi-platform, requiring little 
programming experience, and supported by a large number 
of freely available case study examples, Netlogo has become 
a popular choice as the software tool to apply in the construc- 
tion of agent-based models. To utilize the constructed model 
as an informative or predictive tool, statistical analyses can 
be performed to reveal the influence that a parameter has on 
simulation behavior, offering an insight into the system un- 
der study. Here we demonstrate the integration of Netlogo’ s 
parameter sweep function, Behavior Space, with an extended 
version of SPARTAN, our previously published open source 
statistical package for performing local and global sensitiv- 
ity analyses. With the addition of SPARTAN, the researcher 
can automatically create Netlogo experiment files for both 
local (individual parameter) and global (latin-hypercube and 
Fourier frequency) analyses, run these experiments in Net- 
logo, and receive detailed statistical information on the in- 
fluence a parameter has on simulation response: vital in- 
formation for translating a simulation result to a hypothesis 
grounded in the system being studied. To ensure our example 
work is reproducible, we demonstrate use of SPARTAN us- 
ing the Virus transmission and perpetuation model available 
in the Netlogo model library. 

Introduction 

As the application of agent-based modeling has become 
adopted across a range of academic disciplines, including bi- 
ological, sociological, and economic, much focus has been 
placed on the release of software tools to aid the generation 
of a simulation of a system under study. One such popu- 
lar toolkit is Netlogo (Wilensky, 1999), a freely available, 
multi-platform toolkit that aims to ease the construction of 
multi-agent systems. Simulations have been generated for 
a wide range of applications, recent examples being to in- 
form government energy policy (Lee et al., 2014), to simu- 
late trout demographics in a brook system (Frank and Baret, 
2014), and emergency procedure planning for building evac- 
uation (Wagner and Agrawal, 2014). 

Previously we have demonstrated that our bespoke agent- 
based model, not generated in Netlogo, can create emer- 


gent cell behavior that is statistically similar to that ob- 
served experimentally (Patel et al., 2012; Alden et al., 2012), 
providing a tool through which hypotheses concerning the 
formation of lymphoid tissue formation can be developed 
and tested. In the course of understanding the relationship 
between our simulation and the biological system that it 
represents, we developed SPARTAN (Simulation Parame- 
ter Analysis R Toolkit ApplicatioN) (Alden et al., 2013), a 
package of statistical techniques specifically designed to aid 
researchers in translating a simulation result to an hypothe- 
sis grounded in the real-world domain. SPARTAN is open 
source and freely available from either the R package reposi- 
tory (CRAN) or from www.ycil.org.uk/software/spartan. To 
the best of our knowledge this was the first time a com- 
prehensive package had been made available that could be 
applied to agent-based as well as traditional ordinary and 
partial differential equation models. Alongside the release 
of the package, we demonstrated the potential the included 
parameter sensitivity analysis techniques have in revealing 
the influence particular simulated pathways and components 
could have on the biological system. 

The initial demonstration of SPARTAN utilized our lym- 
phoid tissue simulator, a bespoke agent-based software tool 
created in Java with the aid of the MASON Simulation 
toolkit (Luke, 2005). In this case, we utilized SPARTAN in 
the creation of parameter value sets, performed simulation 
runs under the generated parameter conditions, and used the 
relevant SPARTAN technique to analyze the results. With 
this approach proving fruitful in understanding the behav- 
ior of our simulator, we have recently extended SPARTAN 
to enable researchers who use Netlogo to perform both lo- 
cal and global sensitivity analyses of their agent-based mod- 
els. Although Netlogo is equipped with the Behavior Space 
feature, which allows the researcher to perform a sweep 
of potential parameter values, the researcher is required to 
develop routines for analyzing the resultant simulation re- 
sponses. Recent work has been undertaken to link Netl- 
ogo with statistical environments such as R (Thiele et al., 
2012), but does not provide statistical algorithms to fully 
understand the relationship between a simulation and the 
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system it represents. Here we demonstrate how combining 
Netlogo with SPARTAN provides the researcher with the 
tools to perform both parameter sampling and the analysis 
of the resultant simulation data, for three sensitivity analy- 
sis techniques. Firstly we describe the model that we have 
chosen to use, a virus transmission and perpetuation model 
(Wilensky, 1998) that is available in the Netlogo Model Li- 
brary. We then briefly discuss the three sensitivity analysis 
techniques that are included within the SPARTAN package 
(one local analysis, two global analyses), before describing 
the result of each analysis for simulation responses gen- 
erated from the Netlogo model. This paper is supported 
by a full tutorial demonstrating how each technique can 
be applied to the virus transmission model, available both 
within the SPARTAN package and accompanying website 
(www.ycil.org.uk/software/spartan). 

The Case Study: Virus Transmission and 
Perpetuation 

To aid the adoption of SPARTAN by researchers utilizing 
Netlogo, we believed that it was important the demonstra- 
tion we include here and in the tutorial can be easily repli- 
cated. Thus we utilize a simulator that is freely available in 
the Netlogo Model Library, with a number of modifications 
that we describe here. 

The Virus model (Wilensky, 1998) simulates a human 
population, to suggest how a virus transmits and is perpetu- 
ated amongst that population based on factors suggested by 
ecological biologists (Yorke et al., 1979). A full descrip- 
tion of the composition of the model is included with the 
simulation. For our interests, there are four parameters that 
can be set by the researcher utilizing the model: the number 
of people in the population {people ), the ease at which the 
virus spreads ( infectiousness ), the probability a person re- 
covers from the virus (chance-of -recover), and the duration 
in weeks after which the person either recovers or dies ( du- 
ration ). Here we will demonstrate the use of SPARTAN in 
determining how both robust these parameters are to pertur- 
bation and the relative influence of each parameter on simu- 
lation response. 

Such judgments are dependent on an analysis of how 
the chosen parameter values impact a set of simulation re- 
sponses at a specified simulation time-point. As the cur- 
rent version of the virus model has no defined end point, we 
have modified the simulator such that the simulation runs 
for a 100 year period. With the simulator specifying that 
a persons lifespan is 27 years if they are not killed by the 
virus, modeling an 100-year time-period is sufficient for our 
needs. In terms of output response, the simulator provides 
the percentages of the population that are infected and im- 
mune. As we want our analysis to be representative of the 
entire period rather than a snapshot of the population, we 
introduced four additional output measures: the number of 
people who have died through not recovering from the in- 


fection {death-thru- sickness), the number who died but were 
immune (< death-hut-immune ), the number who died through 
old age and never caught the infection {death- old- age), and 
the number of people who died while infected but during 
the time period allowed for recovery {death- old- and- sick). 
As we are utilizing statistical tests to determine how alter- 
ations to the four input parameters described in the previous 
paragraph affect these responses, which are all numbers of 
people, we exclude the people parameter from the analysis, 
and run all our experiments with an initial population of 150 
people, leaving three input parameters of interest. Addition- 
ally, to run the eFAST analysis that will be described later, 
an additional global parameter is added (’ dummy ’), that has 
no impact on simulation response. The reasoning for this 
becomes clear in later sections of this paper. 

To ease the reproduction of results in the latter sec- 
tions of this paper, we have made the modified ver- 
sion of the model available from the SPARTAN website 
( w w w.y cil . org.uk/software/spartan) 

Overview of Sensitivity Analysis Techniques in 
SPARTAN 

In this section, we note the three parameter sensitivity anal- 
ysis techniques available within the SPARTAN package. As 
we have previously described the full detail of the imple- 
mentation of each technique, we cover each only briefly, and 
would direct you to our previously published work for the 
complete description (Alden et al., 2013; Read et al., 2012). 
The section that follows this details the application of each 
technique to the Netlogo Virus model. 

Technique 1: Parameter Robustness 

The parameter robustness technique examines the implica- 
tions of any uncertainty or parameter estimation on simula- 
tor response. This highlights any parameters for which the 
simulation is sensitive to value perturbation, potentially sug- 
gesting that caution should be applied as a response may be 
an artifact of parameterization and not representative of the 
system that has been captured (Helton, 2008). 

Parameter robustness is determined by perturbing each 
parameter independently of all others, which remain at 
their baseline value. Simulation responses under the per- 
turbed conditions are compared with simulation response 
for baseline parameter values using the Vargha-Delaney A- 
Test (Vargha and Delaney, 2000), an effect-magnitude test 
used to determine if there is a statistically significant dif- 
ference between simulation responses under differing con- 
ditions. For each parameter, SPARTAN produces two plots: 
the first detailing the A-Test response for each value it has 
been assigned, easing identification of parameter values that 
may cause a significant change in behavior, and a second 
showing the distribution of simulation responses for each 
parameter value. 
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Technique 2: Global Sensitivity Analysis using 
Latin-Hypercube Sampling 

Whereas robustness analysis perturbs each parameter indi- 
vidually, both this and the next technique seek to identify 
any compound effects that are revealed when the values of 
all parameters of interest are perturbed simultaneously. This 
global sensitivity analysis exposes cases where the effect 
one parameter has on the simulation response is dependent 
on the value of another, and can indicate the parameters hav- 
ing greatest influence on simulation response. Where a sim- 
ulation bears a strong relationship to the real system being 
modeled, such an analysis has the potential to offer signifi- 
cant insight into the system under study. 

This technique selects a number of simulation parame- 
ter value sets using latin-hypercube (LHC) sampling. LHC 
selects a value for each parameter from a specified range, 
while ensuring efficient coverage of the parameter space and 
minimizing correlations between chosen value sets (Read 
et al., 2012; Marino et al., 2008; Saltelli et al., 2000). 
Simulations are then performed for each generated set of 
parameter values. A plot is produced by SPARTAN for 
each parameter- simulation response pairing, revealing cor- 
relations between parameter value and simulation response. 
For reporting purposes, this correlation is also quantified 
through calculation of the Partial Rank Correlation Coeffi- 
cient (PRCC), which is reported in the plot header. 

Technique 3: Global Sensitivity Analysis using 
Extended Fourier Amplitude Sampling Test 

Whereas Technique 2 identifies compound effects using 
a sampling-based method (the hypercube), the extended 
Fourier amplitude sampling test (eFAST) (Saltelli, 2004; 
Saltelli and Bollardo, 1998) has been included in SPARTAN 
to offer an alternative: global analysis by variance decompo- 
sition. Variance in simulation output is partitioned between 
the parameters of interest, providing a statistical measure 
that reveals the proportion of variance that can be explained 
by the perturbation of each parameter. Such a measure is a 
key indicator that a parameter has a highly influential effect 
on simulation response. 

Of the three techniques we are describing here, this is by 
far the most complex, and the reader is directed to our pre- 
viously published work for the full detail of the algorithm 
(Alden et al., 2013). As a brief overview, each parameter is 
taken in turn as that of interest. These are accompanied by an 
extra parameter, the ’ dummy ’, which has an arbitrary range 
of values and no impact on simulation response. Sinusoidal 
curves of a particular frequency are created in the parameter 
space, with the parameter of interest assigned a frequency 
that is significantly different to the remaining parameters in 
the analysis. From each curve, a specified number of values 
are chosen, in turn creating a number of parameter value sets 
for that parameter of interest (see Marino et al., 2008 for an 
illustration of this approach). A phase shift is employed that 


shifts the frequency slightly, and the sampling repeated to 
mitigate the potential for identical value sets to be selected. 
This leads to the selection of a number of parameter value 
sets for each parameter, for each phase shift. 

Simulations are executed for each of the parameter value 
sets generated in this process. The responses are analyzed 
by SPARTAN, taking into account the frequencies that were 
used in the generation of the parameter set. Fourier anal- 
ysis is used to partition variance in simulation response be- 
tween the parameters, and two statistical measures produced 
for each parameter: the fraction of output variance that can 
be explained by that parameter (Si) and the output variance 
caused by higher-order non-linear affects between the pa- 
rameter and the others being studied (STi). A parameter is 
judged to have a significant impact on simulation response 
through contrasting these two measures with those calcu- 
lated for the ’dummy’ parameter that is known to have no 
impact. 

Application of SPARTAN to Netlogo Model 

This section demonstrates the application of the techniques 
above to the Netlogo Virus model described previously. In 
these analyses we treat the model default parameter val- 
ues are those that create the simulation baseline behavior 
(chance-of-recover= 50%, infectiousness= 60%, duration^ 20 
weeks), and assign a range of values over which the pa- 
rameter will be explored (chance-of-recover= 10-90%, infec- 
tiousness=\ti-9Q%, duration=5-40 weeks). For technique 1, 
we set an amount by which the parameter value will be in- 
cremented (1%, 1% and 5 weeks respectively). Each sim- 
ulation was run using the Headless mode of Netlogo, al- 
lowing simulations to be run in batches from the command 
line. For each run, the simulation state is saved at each time- 
step using the table output functionality included in Netl- 
ogo ’s Behavior Space tool. We stress that no additional out- 
put function has been added to the model for our purposes, 
this is produced by Netlogo itself. This ensures the tech- 
niques demonstrated here are applicable to the output of any 
Netlogo model. 

Technique 1: Parameter Robustness 

Using the specified parameter space values, SPARTAN gen- 
erates a Netlogo BehaviourSpace experiment XML file. 
Netlogo uses this file to perform a sweep of all potential 
values for that parameter. When complete, SPARTAN can 
process the simulation response file, taking each parameter 
in turn and performing a statistical comparison of simula- 
tion response when the parameter value is perturbed against 
behavior at baseline parameter values. 

The analysis produces two forms of graphical output, both 
demonstrated in Figure 1. Figure 1(A) indicates how statisti- 
cally different each simulation response is for each value as- 
signed to a parameter, in this case the ease at which the virus 
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spread ( infectiousness ). For there to be no difference, the A- 
Test result would be 0.5. Large differences occur either side 
of this, although the direction is not of concern, just the in- 
dication of effect. In the case of Figure 1(A), the analysis 
reveals that a statistically significant alteration is observed 
for each simulation response with a perturbation of just 1%. 
Such a result indicates that the simulation is very sensitive 
to the value of this parameter, and this needs to be assigned 
carefully. 

Figure 1(B) and 1(C) are demonstrations of the result dis- 
tribution that is also generated for each simulation output 
measure, for each parameter being examined. In the case of 
Figure 1(B), this shows how an alteration in the probability 
of recovery impacts the number of people who die through 
infection by the virus. This shows the interesting effect that 
as the chance of recovery initially increases, the number of 
people who die from the virus also initially increases, up to 
a point where the number begins to fall. This may not be ex- 
pected behavior, and may need to be investigated further to 
determine if there are links between this parameter and the 
value assigned to others. Such a conclusion can be drawn 
from global sensitivity analysis techniques that we discuss 
later in this paper. Figure 1(C) shows how the number of 
people who die immune to the disease changes as the ease at 
which the virus spread is increased. This robustness analysis 
reveals an exponential-like effect, where a further increase in 
the parameter value does not have much impact on the simu- 
lation response. Again this may be a key consideration when 
setting the value of this parameter. 


A-Test Scores when adjusting parameter 
infectiousness 



Parameter Value 


Distribution of death. thru. sickness Responses 
when altering chance. recover 
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Technique 2: Global Sensitivity Analysis using 
Latin-Hypercube Sampling 

Using the latin-hypercube sampling technique, 500 sets of 
parameter values were generated over the specified param- 
eter space. SPARTAN automatically creates Netlogo exper- 
iment XML files containing the chosen parameter values, 
and from these 500 sets of simulation responses were gen- 
erated. Each parameter is then analyzed in turn, with output 
responses sorted by the value assigned to that parameter, and 
correlations identified as described previously. 

Four of the automatically generated analysis plots can be 
seen in Figure 2. Each plot is for a particular parameter 
of interest, and a specified simulation response, both spec- 
ified in the header. The objective is to identify any trends 
in simulation response between the value of this parameter 
and the response, although a subset of parameters are being 
perturbed simultaneously. Figure 2(A) reveals that there is 
no correlation between the duration of the infection and the 
number of people who die but are immune. In 2(B) on the 
other hand, there is a strong correlation between the number 
of people who die immune to the disease and the probability 
that they recover, as one would expect, although two other 
parameters are also being perturbed. This suggests that the 
researcher should give careful consideration to the value of 


Figure 1 : Exemplar robustness analysis output produced by 
SPARTAN. A: A-Test scores for Netlogo Virus simulation 
where the ease of catching the infection is perturbed ( infec- 
tiousness ). B: Distribution of the number of people who die 
through the virus when the chance of recovery is perturbed. 
C: Distribution of the number of people who die immune to 
the virus when infectiousness is perturbed 


this parameter. Figures 2(C) and 2(D) are interesting as they 
reveal correlations between the parameter value and the sim- 
ulation response for a subset of parameter values. In 2(C), 
the number of people who die through the infection is corre- 
lated with higher values for the chance of recovery, reinforc- 
ing the suggestion that this parameter is highly influential. In 
2(D), the number of people who die through old age and are 
currently sick decreases rapidly under low infectious values, 
with no further trend from around 40% onwards. Such a re- 
sult can be used to suggest that care is taken with the setting 
of this parameter, as it may not be influential on simulation 
response past 40%. 
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LHC Analysis for Parameter: duration 
Measure: death. but.immune 
Correlation Coefficient: 0.0718 


B 



LHC Analysis for Parameter: chance. recover 
Measure: death. but.immune 
Correlation Coefficient: 0.824 



Parameter Value 



LHC Analysis for Parameter: chance. recover 
Measure: death.thru.sickness 
Correlation Coefficient: -0.646 



Parameter Value 


LHC Analysis for Parameter: infectiousness 
Measure: death.old.and.sick 
Correlation Coefficient: -0.544 




Figure 2: Use of SPARTAN to identify compound effects between parameters, using latin-hypercube parameter sampling. A: 
Number of people who die immune to the virus, sorted by the value assigned to duration of infection. B: Number of people 
who die immune to the virus, sorted by the value assigned to the chance they recover. C: Number of people who die through 
the virus, sorted by the value assigned to the chance they recover. D: Number of people who die through old age while they 
have the virus, sorted by the value assigned to infectiousness 
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Technique 3: Global Sensitivity Analysis using 
Extended Fourier Amplitude Sampling Test 

Experiment parameters were generated using the sinusoidal 
curve sampling method detailed previously. With four 
parameters of interest (three in the simulation plus the 
’ dummy ’), we have taken 65 parameter values from each 
frequency curve, and utilized three frequency phase shifts to 
ensure sufficient coverage of the parameter space, producing 
780 parameter value sets. Similarly to Technique 2, SPAR- 
TAN automatically produces Netlogo experiment XML files 
for the chosen parameter values, and from these 780 simula- 
tion responses were generated. 

The automatically generated graphs for two of the out- 
put measures can be seen in Figure 3. As the analysis fo- 
cuses on each parameter individually, the graph shows the 
impact that each parameter has on a particular variance mea- 
sure when that parameter is that of particular interest. The 
black bars are the Si value: the fraction of variance that can 
be explained by just that parameter when chosen as param- 
eter of interest. The gray bars are the STi value: the fraction 
of output variance caused by higher-order non-linear affects 
between this parameter and the complementary parameters. 
The noticeable result from Figure 3 is that the STi value is 
high across all parameters for both the shown output mea- 
sures. This suggests that there is a high degree of depen- 
dence between the parameters in this simulation. This is in 
contrast to our previously published example where this af- 
fect was relatively low (Alden et al., 2013). The interesting 
information in this graph comes from the black bars, the Si 
value. In Figure 3(A), showing the influence of each param- 
eter on the number of people who die but are immune to the 
virus, the value of the infectiousness parameter sensitivity 
measure is noticeably higher than the other parameters, and 
the only parameter that is statistically significant in compar- 
ison to the ’ dummy ’ measure, known to have no impact on 
the simulation. This supports earlier analyses that suggest 
that the infectiousness parameter value needs to be carefully 
considered. A similar conclusion is drawn from Figure 3(B), 
where again the infectiousness parameter is shown to have a 
statistically significant impact on the number of people who 
die through virus infection. The chance a person recovers 
from the infection is also determined to be statistically sig- 
nificant for this simulation response, as one would assume. 
Interestingly this analysis reveals that the duration of infec- 
tion has little impact on variance in simulation response. 

Discussion 

Although a number of platforms have been developed that 
aid the development of simulations of complex systems, of 
which Netlogo is one, similar focus has not been given to the 
development of statistical tools that analyze the generated 
results. Platforms are beginning to offer enhanced param- 
eter analysis through filtering and charting, MASS (Multi- 
Agent Simulation Suite) being one example (Ivanyi et al., 
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Partitioning of Variance in Simulation Results using eFAST 
Measure: death.but.immune 


■ Si 



infectiousness chance-recover duration dummy 


Partitioning of Variance in Simulation Results using eFAST 
Measure: death.thru.sickness 



infectiousness chance-recover duration dummy 


Figure 3: Use of eFAST method within SPARTAN to 
partition variance in simulation results between parame- 
ters.Black Bars: Si - the fraction of output variance ex- 
plained by the value assigned to that parameter when pa- 
rameter of interest; Gray Bars: STi - the variance caused by 
higher-order non-linear effects between that parameter and 
the others explored (includes value of Si). Error bars are 
standard error over three resample curves. A: Number of 
people who die immune to the virus. B: Number of people 
who die due to contracting the virus 


2007), yet stress the importance of a link between the plat- 
form and a statistical environment (R,MATLAB, etc) for de- 
tailed analysis of exported data. Such a statistical analysis is 
vital for understanding the relationship between the simula- 
tion and the real world system it has been built to represent. 
We developed the SPARTAN package with the objective of 
providing researchers with the tools to examine this key rela- 
tionship. Where researchers make the choice to utilize Netl- 
ogo as the software platform from which to design their sim- 
ulation, the BehaviourSpace tool is very useful in providing 
a means of performing a sweep of potential parameter val- 
ues. Yet this leaves the researcher to develop their own tools 
to analyze the simulation responses, to gain an understand- 
ing of the behavior of their simulation. 
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Here we have demonstrated our recent extension to 
SPARTAN that simplifies the process of performing both 
local and global sensitivity analyses of a Netlogo model. 
Through integrating Netlogo and SPARTAN, samples are 
generated that ensure full coverage of the parameter space, 
and Netlogo experiment XML files are created automati- 
cally. The researcher is now in the position to simply run the 
batch of experiments from the command line, and analyze 
the simulation responses using the relevant SPARTAN tech- 
nique. Statistical information is produced in both graphical 
and data table forms, easing the identification of any effects 
generated through parameter perturbation. This provides the 
researcher with the key information required to gain a full 
understanding of how their simulation behaves, and where 
the key parameter pathways lie. To aid the adoption of this 
approach, we have ensured that SPARTAN is open source 
and freely available from both the CRAN package repos- 
itory and our website (www.ycil.org.uk/software/spartan), 
and provided a detailed tutorial covering each technique. 
The sample model, data, and command line scripts are also 
available as exemplars. We see this as a useful addition to 
the simulation researcher’s toolkit. 
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Abstract 

Particle swarm optimization (PSO) has recently been modified to 
several versions. Heterogeneous PSO is a recent extension which 
includes behavioral heterogeneity of particles. Here we propose a 
further developed version that has hierarchical interaction 
patterns among heterogeneous particles, which we call 
hierarchical heterogeneous PSO (HHPSO). Two algorithm 
designs that have been developed and tested are multi-layer 
HHPSO (ml-HHPSO) and multi-group HHPSO (mg-HHPSO). 
The performances of these algorithms were measured on a set of 
benchmark functions and compared with standard PSO and 
heterogeneous PSO. The results showed that the performances of 
both HHPSO algorithms were significantly improved from 
standard PSO and heterogeneous PSO, with higher quality of 
optimal solutions and faster convergence speed. 

Particle swarm optimization (PSO), a population-based 
computational meta-heuristic, has been widely applied to many 
areas of science and engineering [6]. Many variants of PSO 
have demonstrated that the performance of PSO is largely 
influenced by particle behavior and interactions [1,5,7]. Among 
the recent extensions of PSO algorithms, introducing 
hierarchical social interaction [3] and particle heterogeneity [2] 
is our particular interest, because many biological collective 
systems seem to possess these properties to facilitate 
information exchange and balance different modes of collective 
behaviors (such as exploration and exploitation). To the extent 
of our knowledge, however, none of the earlier works combined 
hierarchical structures and heterogeneous behaviors in PSO. 

Here we propose a hierarchical heterogeneous PSO 
(HHPSO) algorithm that integrates both heterogeneous particle 
behaviors and hierarchical interaction patterns into PSO. The 
basic idea of HHPSO is to introduce a two-phase procedure that 
first arranges particles into hierarchical structures based on their 
current fitness values and then assigns different behaviors to the 
particles based on their ranks in the hierarchy. To investigate 
the effects of varying hierarchical social structures and different 
levels of communication on PSO algorithms, we have designed 
two versions of HHPSO: multi-layer HHPSO (ml-HHPSO) and 
multi-group HHPSO (mg-HHPSO). 

Multi-layer HHPSO is a basic version of HHPSO that 
focuses on communication between layers of particles (Fig. 1). 
In each iteration, particles are arranged into equally sized layers 
based on their current fitness values. Particles are allowed to 
interact with their immediate superior or inferior particles. 


Compared to standard PSO where particles are attracted to 
global and personal best solutions, particles in ml-HHPSO are 
also attracted to immediately superior particles (except for 
particles in the top layer that are attracted to the ones with 
higher fitness within the same layer). 




Figure 1: Schematic diagram of multi-layer HHPSO. Particles are 
structured into multiple layers based on their current fitness values; 
particles in each layer are attracted to those in the layer above (left). An 
illustrative example of particles in a search space is shown on the right, 
with attractive forces shown by arrows of different colors. 



Figure 2: Schematic diagram of multi-group HHPSO. Particles are 
randomly split into multiple groups, inside each of which they are 
further structured into three layers based on their fitness values (red: 
head, blue: tail, yellow: body). Groups are spatially clustered in this 
figure just for visual clarity, but they can overlap in real cases. Body 
particles are attracted to others with higher fitness within its group 
(black arrows). Heads are attracted to other heads with higher fitness 
(red arrows). Tails are attracted to all heads (blue arrows). 
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Figure 3: Average best fitness values of standard PSO, heterogeneous PSO, ml-HHPSO and mg-HHPSO for six benchmark functions [1]: (a) Ackley; 
(b) Quadric; (c) Rastrigin; (d) Rosenbrock; (e) Griewank; (f) Salomon. Error bars indicate the standard errors. Lower fitness means better results. Each 
swarm is made of 50 particles. Results are averaged over 50 independent simulation runs, (c) and (e) are plotted in a “symlog” scale of matplotlib [4] to 
show convergence to zero. 


The second version of our algorithm, multi-group HHPSO, is 
a more elaborated one that aims to implement both vertical (i.e., 
between-layer) and horizontal (i.e., between-subpopulation) 
interaction of particles. In mg-HHPSO, a swarm is randomly 
separated into equally sized groups. Within each group, the 
particles are further separated into a three-layer hierarchical 
structure based on their current fitness values. Specifically, the 
particle with the highest fitness is designated as the head , the 
particle with the lowest as the tail, and the remaining particles 
as the body particles, each of which follows a different 
behavioral rule. Heads are responsible for leading other group 
members to where better solutions might exist. They are also 
attracted to other heads with higher fitness values. Body 
particles are attracted to their head and other body particles with 
higher fitness values, which contributes to an improvement in 
collective fitness. Tails are attracted to all heads regardless of 
which groups they belong to. This behavior of the tails helps 
increase the basic fitness level of the whole population from the 
bottom up. All particles are also attracted to global and personal 
bests, like in standard PSO. 

Finally, in both ml- and mg-HHPSO, we implemented a 
mechanism for stagnancy detection, similar to the one used in 
[3]. Once stagnancy is detected, the stagnant particle randomly 
chooses a new behavioral rule rather than abides by the one 
determined by their ranks in the hierarchy. 

The performance of these two HHPSO algorithms were 
evaluated through comparisons with standard PSO and 
heterogeneous PSO on six benchmark functions in a 50- 
dimensional search space [1] (Fig. 3). Five layers and ten 
groups were used in ml- and mg-HHPSO, respectively. Each 
algorithm was run 50 times for each benchmark function. 
Figure 3 shows that both of our HHPSO algorithms 
outperformed standard PSO and heterogeneous PSO. The 
quality of best solutions and convergence speed improved 


significantly for most of the benchmark functions. In 
conclusion, we have proposed two versions of HHPSO 
algorithms which demonstrate significant improvement of 
search processes in both solution accuracy and convergence 
speed. We believe that this was because the combination of 
hierarchical structures and heterogeneous behaviors helped the 
swarm maintains diverse behaviors and effective 
communications among particles to balance its explorative and 
exploitative abilities simultaneously. Future research will 
concentrate on validating our algorithms using additional 
metrics and exploring other forms of implementing hierarchy 
and heterogeneity in more depth. 

This material is based upon work supported by the US 
National Science Foundation under Grant No. 1319152. 
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Abstract 

Group Counseling Optimization (GCO) has recently been 
proposed in an attempt to emulate the human social behavior 
in solving life problems through counseling within a group. 
After its promising results in solving unconstrained single- 
objective and multi-objective optimization problems, in this 
paper, GCO is extended to solve the constrained optimization 
problems for the first time. Also, a hybrid parameter-less con- 
straint handling technique is proposed, which uses two well- 
known constraint handling techniques: feasible rules and 
penalty function. The Constrained Group Counseling Opti- 
mization (CGCO) uses gradient-based mutation only in the 
case of all-equality-constraints COPs to reach the extremely 
small feasible region easily. Moreover, CGCO performance 
is tested by solving the constrained benchmarks function of 
the CEC 2010 competition. The results demonstrate that 
CGCO is competitive to other state-of-the-art algorithms and 
consistently reaches feasible solutions. 

Introduction 

Many real-world applications necessitate the solution of 
Constrained Optimization Problems (COPs). The solution 
of such problems means optimizing a given objective func- 
tion while satisfying a set of imposed constraints. A COP 
can be defined as follows (Mezura-Montes and Coello C., 
2011 ): 

minimize f(x) 

subject to gj{x) < 0, j = 1, ...,q (1) 

hj(x) =0, j = q+l, ...,m 
Ld<x d < U d ,d= 1 

where x = (xi,X 2 € R° is a real- valued D- 
dimensional vector, / is the real valued objective function, 
gj and hj are q inequality constraints and (m — q ) equality 
constraints, respectively, L c i and are the lower and upper 
bounds of vj, respectively. 

To solve COPs, researchers used well-known nature- 
inspired algorithms such as Particle Swarm optimization 
(PSO) (Kennedy et al., 1995), and Differential Evolution 


(DE) (Storn and Price, 1997), etc. Originally, all of these al- 
gorithms are mainly proposed to deal with unconstrained op- 
timization problems so that it should add a Constraint Han- 
dling Technique (CHT) to enable them to deal with COPs. 

Currently, seven categories of CHTs are known in the lit- 
erature (Mezura-Montes and Coello C., 2011): Feasibility 
Rules (FR) (Deb, 2000), Stochastic Ranking (SR) (Runars- 
son and Yao, 2000), e-constrained method (Takahama et al., 

2005) , Novel Penalty Functions, Novel special operators, 
Multi-objective concepts, Ensemble of constraint-handling 
techniques. In FR, a solution with less constraint viola- 
tion is preferred. If two solutions have the same value of 
constraint violation, the fitter solution is preferred. In SR, 
a user-defined parameter called pf determines which crite- 
rion to use when comparing infeasible solutions: (1) based 
on their sum of constraints violation or (2) based only on 
their objective function values. In e-constrained method, the 
value of e> 0 relaxes the limit of considering a solution as 
feasible. In Novel Penalty Functions, researchers recently 
proposed two penalty-based approaches namely adaptive 
penalty function and dynamic penalty function. Adaptive 
penalty function (Tessema and Yen, 2009) calculates the 
penalty factor based on the status of the candidate solutions 
in the search space. Dynamic penalty functions (Tasgetiren 
and Suganthan, 2006) adopts the current generation num- 
ber to decrease the penalty factor. In Novel special opera- 
tors, operator such as boundary operator (Leguizamon and 
Coello C., 2009) is suggested. In Multi-objective concepts, 
a COP is turned into a bi-objective optimization problem 
(objective function and sum of constraints violation) (Wang 
et al., 2007). In ensemble of constraint-handling techniques 
(Mallipeddi and Suganthan, 2010a), more than one of the 
aforementioned categories are hybridized to get the advan- 
tages of each category. 

For simplicity, the Constrained Group Counseling Opti- 
mization (CGCO) proposes the use of two parameter-less 
CHTs: FR and penalty function without any penalty fac- 
tor. Gradient-based mutation operator (Takahama and Sakai, 

2006) is also used to deal with COPs that have only equality 
constraints. CGCO is applied to a set of standard benchmark 
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COPs of the IEEE CEC 2010 competition (Mallipeddi and 
Suganthan, 2010b) and the results are compared with sDEag 
(Takahama and Sakai, 2010), the winner of this competition, 
and another recently proposed algorithm Co-CLPSO (Liang 
et ah, 2010). 

This paper is organized as follows: section 2 outlines the 
related work. Section 3 provides an overview of GCO. Sec- 
tion 4 presents an overview of the CHTs and gradient-based 
mutation used by CGCO. Section 5 introduces the proposed 
CGCO. In section 6, CGCO is tested on COPs to evaluate 
its performance. Finally, the conclusions and future work 
are put forward in section 7. 

Related Works 

Here, some well-known nature-inspired algorithms, namely 
DE (Stom and Price, 1997), PSO (Kennedy et al., 1995) are 
briefly addressed. 

In (Takahama and Sakai, 2006), an approach, called 
cDE, has been suggested to solve COPs using e-constrained 
method as CHT and gradient-based mutation as a repair op- 
erator. Gradient-based mutation helps cDE handle COPs 
whose constraints are equality. This kind of COPs is difficult 
because the feasible region is very small. Afterwards, Taka- 
hama and Sakai added the concept of archive in their new 
approach eDEag (Takahama and Sakai, 2010). The archive 
increases the diversity of candidate solutions so that it gives 
better stability. In eDEag, a new controlling method of s 
level is adopted. eDEag yielded promising results and was 
the winner of the CEC2010 competition (Mallipeddi and 
Suganthan, 2010b). 

Liang et al. proposed an approach using PSO to solve 
COPs which is called cooperation comprehensive learning 
PSO (Co-CLPSO) (Liang et al., 2010). In Co-CLPSO, a 
novel CHT in which the population is divided into two sub- 
swarms is used. These two sub- swarms cooperate with each 
other in an attempt to solve the COPs. Particles of each 
swarm are responsible to deal with different constraints. 
Two swarms exchange their experiences to benefit each 
other. Sequential quadratic programming (SQP) is used as 
a local optimizer to improve the obtained solutions. Co- 
CLPSO ranked the fifth position in the CEC2010 compe- 
tition. 


Group Counseling Optimization 

“Instead of mimicking the behavior of biological organisms 
such as birds, fish, ants, and bees, GCO is inspired by the hu- 
man social behavior in solving life problems through coun- 
seling within a group ” (Eita and Fahmy, 2010, 2014). Coun- 
seling (Burnard, 2002) is a well-established branch in soci- 
ology and psychology. This was the first time that a con- 
nection is found between population-based optimization and 
group counseling (Berg et al., 2006). Based on the group 
counseling concept, GCO is developed (Eita and Fahmy, 
2010, 2014). 


Four parameters affect the behavior of GCO: 

• Number of group members acting as counselors, c, (c< 
m- 1). 

• Counseling probability, cp. 

• Search range reduction coefficient, red , set into the 
range [0,1]. 

• Transition rate from the stage of exploration to that of 
exploitation, tr. 

The GCO algorithm is illustrated in the following steps: 

Step 1 

At the very beginning, the algorithm initializes randomly 
a population with m £>-dimensional candidate solutions X 1 
in the search space according to a beta distribution (Gentle, 
2003); (Owen, 2008), 


pm 


B(a,b ) 


x a ~ 1 (l-x ) b ~ 1 
B(a,b) 


0 < v < 1 


o 


( 2 ) 


The case that both shaping parameters a and b are equal 
and less than unity, a = b < 1, is adopted. According to 
the characteristics of beta distribution, the density function 
is symmetric and U-shaped. So, most of the candidate solu- 
tions lie near the search space boundaries. This implies that 
the global optimum is surrounded by these candidate solu- 
tions. Due to Other-members counseling strategy, as men- 
tioned later in Step 3a, GCO moves from the search space 
boundaries to inside so that GCO most probably reaches 
global optimum. Shaping parameters a and b are often set to 
0.1 as is the case in this paper. 

Step 2 

The objective function f(X) is evaluated for each solution 
X 1 , producing m fitness values f(X l ). 

Step 3 

For each solution X 1 , an alternative solution X n is generated 


x%{4,4,...,4) ( 3 ) 

Each component v h d is obtained via one of two counseling 
strategies: 

(a) Other-members counseling 

(b) Self-counseling 

A random number in the range [0,1] is generated, ac- 
cording to a uniform distribution, for each component x l d . 
It is named a counseling decisive coefficient ( cdc ). If 
cdc < cp, other-members counseling is used; otherwise, 
self-counseling is used. In the following, the production pro- 
cess of x'f through these strategies, is demonstrated. 

Step 3a: Other-members counseling (cdc < cp) 

Here, candidate solution X 1 acts as a counselee. It asks 
for counseling of c other members, that act as counselors, 
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selected randomly out of the population. The value of v d 
is computed as weighted summation of the corresponding 
components (best experiences) of the c counselors. The 
weights are the contributions of the relevant counselors, in a 
brainstorming process. The weight, w q , of component d of 
counselor q(q = 1,2, ...,c) is a random number in the range 
[0,1] according to a uniform distribution. Counselor q may 
be any member i. Eq. (4) constrains the summation of the c 
weights to unity, 

c 

J>, = 1 ( 4 ) 

q=l 

The component v d is calculated as 

c 

H int-rand q c 

x d = 2^ w r x d ( 5 ) 

9=1 

for all components of all candidate solutions, int -rand, q is an 
integer random number in the range [1 , m\ , generated accord- 
ing to a uniform distribution. Eq. (5) indicates that c ran- 
dom numbers are generated for each component x l d . Also, 
^int-randq ^ va i ue 0 f component d of counselor q being 
member int.rand q . For each component, the set of c coun- 
selors differs. Furthermore, both w q and intjrand q varies for 
each value of i and d. 

Step 3b: Self-counseling (cdc >cp) 

An alternative component x' d is produced by searching 
around the current component x l d (best experience). The 
search range length range Jength d is computed as, 

range Jength d = U d -L d (6) 

The searching process is achieved through modifica- 
tion of the component within a reduced range with length 
red. red is the search range reduction coefficient, set in 
the range [0,1]. We modify component d in a maximum 
range [— mdfjnax dl mdfjnax d ] about the current compo- 
nent, where 

mdfjnax d = 0.5 red range Jength d (7) 

The maximum modification value at the current iteration, 
mdf-max lt d , is calculated as 

itr 

mdf-max l d r = mdf-max d (1 ) tr (8) 

4 itr _max 

where itr is the current iteration number, itr _max is the max- 
imum number of iterations, tr is the transition rate at which 
GCO behavior transfers from exploration to exploitation. 
Eq. (8) indicates that mdfjnax l d varies from mdfjnax d 
to zero. This means that when itr proceeds, GCO converts 
from exploration phase to exploitation phase. 


For each component x l d , a random number is generated in 
the range [—mdfjnax l d r ,mdf-max l d r ] and then added to x l d 
to get the modified value x d as follows 

x d = x d + rand l d {—mdfjnax lt d r , mdfjnax lt d r ) (9) 

Step 4 

The fitness value of X'\ f(X n ), is evaluated. If f{X n ) 
is better than f(X l ), then X' 1 replaces X l \ otherwise, X' 1 is 
ignored and X 1 is retained unchanged. 

Repetition Steps (iterations) 

Steps 3 and 4 are repeated until the stopping criterion is 
met. 

Final Step 

In the last iteration, GCO makes the decision by selecting 
the best solution out of m solutions. 

Constrained Handling Techniques 

In this paper, the sum of constraints violation of a solution v 
is defined as 

q m 

CV(x) = y^mav(Q,gj(v)) + max( 0, \hj(x) \ — 8) 

7=1 7 = 4+1 

( 10 ) 

where 8 is a very small positive number. In the experi- 
mental section of this paper, 8 is set to 0.0001. 

Here, we address three CHTs used in our proposed al- 
gorithm: namely FR, parameter-less penalty function, and 
gradient-based mutation. 

Feasibility Rules (FR) 

In (Deb, 2000), the author suggested FR as a CHT. FR 
is popular in this field because it can be added to any 
nature-inspired algorithm without adding any new parame- 
ter (parameter-less). To compare two solutions, FR employs 
three feasibility criteria as follows: (1) for two feasible solu- 
tions, the solution with the better objective function is pre- 
ferred, (2) for a feasible and an infeasible solution, the feasi- 
ble solution is preferred, (3) for two infeasible solutions, the 
solution with the lower sum of constraint violation is pre- 
ferred. 

Parameter-less Penalty Function 

Penalty function transforms COPs to unconstrained opti- 
mization problems which are easy to deal with. Due to its 
simple implementation, penalty function technique is popu- 
lar and it is used by a lot of researchers. 

In (Debchoudhury et al., 2013), the authors used the sim- 
ple penalty function without any penalty factor that needs to 
be adjusted, as follows 

<t>(x)=f(x)+CV(x) (11) 
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where f(x) is the objective function, CV(x) is the sum of 
constraints violation, (j)(x) is the modified objective func- 
tion. 

Gradient-based Mutation 

Gradient-based mutation (Takahama and Sakai, 2006, 2010) 
is a repair operator, by which an infeasible solution is con- 
verted to a feasible solution. The constraint functions vector 
C(x) and the constraint violation vector A C(x) are as fol- 
lows, 

C(x) = [gi(x),...,g q (x),h q+ i(x),...,h m (x)) T ( 12 ) 

A C(x) = [Agi(x),...,Ag q (x),h q+ i(x),...,h m (x)] T (13) 

where A gj(x) = max(0,gj(x)). 

The linear approximation of the constraint violation vec- 
tor A C(x) through Taylor expansion is defined as follows, 

VC(x) Ax = —AC(x) (14) 

Ax = — VC(x ) -1 AC(x) (15) 

where Ax is the change in x required to make solution x fea- 
sible, VC(x) is the gradient of the constraint functions which 
is numerically approximated as follows: 

VC(x) = ^[C(x+T]ei)—C(x),...,C(x+rje n )—C(x)] (16) 

where 17 is a very small number, e i is the unit vector in the 
direction of dimension i. Generally, VC(x) matrix is not 
square, so the pseudo inverse (Campbell and Meyer, 2009) 
is the best numerical approximation of VC(x)~ 1 . The new 
value of v is calculated by the following formula, 

x new =x old +Ax (17) 

Proposed CGCO 

After GCO gave promising results in solving unconstrained 
single-objective (Eita and Fahmy, 2010, 2014) and multi- 
objective function (Ali and Khan, 2013), GCO is extended, 
here, to solve COPs. In the CGCO algorithm, FR and 
parameter-less penalty function are hybridized as a proposed 
novel CHT. The hybridization is adopted to gain the advan- 
tages of FR and parameter-less penalty function and to dis- 
card their disadvantages. Table 1 summarizes both the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of various CHTs (Mani and Pat- 
vardhan, 2009). It should be obvious that in addition to the 
merits of the penalty function technique, the parameter-less 
penalty function does not need to adjust any penalty factor. 


Table 1: Comparison Among Various CHTs (Mani and Pat- 
vardhan, 2009) 


Item 

Gradient 

based 

mutation 

Penalty 

Function 

Parameter-less 

Penalty 

Function 

FR 

Proposed 

CHT 

Computationally 

expensive 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

More feasible 

solution wins 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Exploration 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Poor 

Good 

Parameter-less 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Simple 

implementation 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


CGCO possesses a good exploration capability, avoids pre- 
mature convergence of FR (Mezura-Montes and Coello C., 
2011 ), using the parameter-less penalty function and can 
pick the more feasible solutions using FR and stores it into 
X_FR. X_FR replaces a solution from the population other 
than the best solution according to modified objective func- 
tion so that evolution process benefits from the more feasible 
solution obtained by FR. 

Gradient-based mutation is a computationally expensive 
repair operator. When the feasibility region is extremely 
small as is the case in COPs which have only equality con- 
straints, gradient-based mutation helps iteratively the CGCO 
to reach feasibility. Due to the nonlinearity of the constraints 
and the approximation given in Eq.(14), gradient-based mu- 
tation is applied to a solution iteratively to increase the feasi- 
bility of the solution. N is the maximum number of iterations 
of gradient-based mutation. 

Algorithms 1 and 2 describe the pseudo code of the 
CGCO algorithm and gradient-based mutation operator re- 
spectively. 

Experiments and Results 

In this section, the CGCO performance is tested through 
solving 18 10-D and 18 30-D constrained benchmark func- 
tions of IEEE CEC 2010 competition (Mallipeddi and Sug- 
anthan, 2010b). Then the comparison is made with two 
competitive algorithms: eDEag (Takahama and Sakai, 2010) 
and Co-CEPSO (Liang et al., 2010). cDEag and Co-CLPSO 
ranked the first and the fifth position in this competition, re- 
spectively. For each function, CGCO is run for 25 indepen- 
dent runs. The algorithm is coded in C++, and run on a PC 
with Windows 7 OS, a 4 GB Ram, Intel 2.67 GHz core i7 
processor. The stopping criterion is the maximum number 
of function evaluations FE max . For 10-D functions, FE max 
is equal to 200,000 FEs. For 30-D functions, FE max is equal 
to 600,000 FEs. 

CGCO uses the following parameters: Population size 
m = 40, c = 2,cp = 0.01 (this value has been experimen- 
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Algorithm 1 The CGCO algorithm, where FE is the number 
of current function evaluation, u{a,b) is a uniform random 
number in [a,b\ 

1 . Initialization of the population of solutions (X 1 , . . . ,X m ) accord- 
ing to beta distribution 

2. For each solution, evaluation of objective function f{X l ) , sum 
of constraint violation CV(X l ) , modified objective function 

<HV) 

3. According to FR, determining the index of the best solution r, 
and assigned X r to X_FR ( X_FR = X r ) 

4. repeat{ 


5. 

for( 

i = l;i < m;/ + +){ 

6. 

for( j =\\j< D;j + +){ 

7. 


cdc = w(0, 1) 

8. 


if( cdc <cp){ 

9. 

lutions 

Excluding solution /, select randomly different c so- 

10. 


Ji _ X- c int-rand q 

X d ~ l^q=\ W q- X d 

11. 


}else{ 

12. 


mdfjnax F d E = mdfjnax d ( 1 )‘ r 

13. 


repeatj 

14. 


x d = x d + rand l d (—mdfjnax^ E 1 mdfjnax^ E ) 

15. 


}until( x d inside the allowable range ) 

16. 


} 

17. 


Evaluation of f(X n ),CV(X n ), ^(X fi ) ; FE = FE + 1 

18. 


if(0(X /i- ) < ^(X^T =X n 

19. 

X fi } 

According to FR, \i(X n better than X _F R){X _F R = 

20. 

value ){ 

if( all constraints are equality && (j)(X l ) is the best 

21. 

rithm 2 

Doing gradient-based mutation to X' 1 as in Algo- 

22. 


} 

23. 

} 



24. Determining the index of the best solution of the population ac- 
cording to modified objective function, best 

25. if( r == best ){ // Injection of X_FR into the population 

26. Generating randomly a new value of rE[l,m] such that r 
best 

27. X r =X_FR 

28. }else{ 

29. X r =X_FR 

30. } 

3 1 . }until( FE == FEmax ) 

32. According to FR, comparing( X_FR,X best ) and output the best 
one 


Algorithm 2 Gradient-based mutation to X' 1 

1 . for( n = 1 ; X n is infeasible && n < N; n + +){ 

2. XX fi = -VC(X'0 _1 A C(X n ) 

3. if( X' 1 + AX n is inside the allowable range){ 

4. X fi =X fi + AX fi 

5. }else{ 

6. Exit from the loop 

7 . } 

8. Evaluation of f(X n ),CV(X ,i ), <t>(X n ) 

9. if( 0(X' f ) < 0(X*) ){ X* = X n } 

10. According to FR, if( X fi better than X_FR ){X_FR = X n } 

11. FE=FE+D + 1 

12 . } 


tally found suitable for all functions except 30-D C01&C02 
for which the value 0.1 has given better performance), red = 
0.5, tr = 7 , N = 100. The results and feasibility rate for 10-D 
and 30-D are given in Appendix A. 

From Appendix A, it is significant to mention that the 
feasibility rate of CGCO is 100% for all 18 10-D and 18 30- 
D test functions. On the other hand, the feasibility rate of 
cDEag is 100% for only 35 test functions and 12% for 30-D 
C12. Also, the feasibility rate of Co-CLPSO is 100% for 
only 31 test functions and 0% for 10-D Cll, 0% for 30-D 
C03, 80% for 30-D C04, 0% for 30-D Cll, and 92% for 
30-D C12. Also, Appendix A shows that cDEag results are 
slightly better than CGCO results for only 10-D test func- 
tions. 

Table 2 outlines the comparison of CGCO vs. sDEag and 
Co-CLPSO. Wilcoxon Signed Rank Test for 5% significance 
level is performed. Three symbols (+, -, and =) are used in 
this respect. The symbol ”+” denotes that the first algorithm 
is significantly better than the second one, the symbol 
indicates that the first algorithm is significantly worse than 
the second, and the symbol “=” means that there is no sig- 
nificant difference between the two algorithms. The table 
shows that, for 10-D functions, CGCO is competitive to Co- 
CLPSO. But for 30-D functions, CGCO is competitive to 
cDEag and outperforms Co-CLPSO based on the average 
value. This case is expected according to no free lunch the- 
orem. Here, it is important to report the following points: 
1) CGCO does not use any local optimizer and depends 
only on its behavior to reach the optimum, while Co-CLPSO 
uses a local optimizer called Sequential Quadratic Program- 
ming (SQP) to improve the quality of the solutions (Liang 
et al., 2010). 2) CGCO does not use any archive, while 
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Table 2: COMPARISON OF CGCO vs. eDEag and Co- 
CLPSO 


Dim 

Algorithms 

Objective 

Function 

Better 

Equal 

Worse 

Test 


CGCO vs. sDEag 

Best 

3 

3 

12 

- 

10 D 

Average 

2 

2 

14 

- 

CGCO vs. Co-CLPSO 

Best 

5 

0 

13 

= 


Average 

10 

0 

8 

= 


CGCO vs. sDEag 

Best 

11 

0 

7 

= 

30 D 

Average 

9 

0 

9 

= 

CGCO vs. Co-CLPSO 

Best 

9 

0 

9 

= 


Average 

14 

0 

4 

+ 


sDEag uses an archive to preserve the diversity of the solu- 
tions (Takahama and Sakai, 2010). 3) CGCO employed the 
gradient-based mutation only for 14 all-equality-constraints 
COPs (C03, C04, C05, C06, C09, CIO, and Cll) with 10-D 
and 30-D, while sDEag employed the gradient-based muta- 
tion for all 36 test functions (Takahama and Sakai, 2010). 
4) CGCO adopts a parameter-less CHT for 22 test functions 
and needs to set only one parameter W’ of gradient-based 
mutation for 14 all-equality-constraints COPs, while sDEag 
needs to set 4 parameters for its CHT (2 parameters for s- 
constrained method and 2 parameters for gradient-based mu- 
tation) (Takahama and Sakai, 2010). 


Conclusions 

Group Counseling optimization (GCO) has basically been 
introduced to solve unconstrained optimization problems. In 
this paper, the Constrained Group Counseling Optimization 
(CGCO) is presented to solve COPs. CGCO adopts a new 
parameter-less CHT in which hybridization between FR and 
penalty function techniques is implemented. In addition to 
this, gradient-based mutation is used in the case of COPs that 
have only equality constraints so that the feasible solution is 
obtained quickly. The proposed algorithm is applied to the 
constrained benchmark functions of the CEC 2010 compe- 
tition. A comparison is made between CGCO and two well- 
known algorithms. The results show that the performance of 
CGCO is competitive and the feasibility rate is always 100% 
for all functions. 

For future work, the behavior of CGCO needs to be stud- 
ied with other CHTs such as SR and s-constrained method. 
The applicability of the CGCO to real-world applications 
should be, also, investigated. 
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Appendix A 

FUNCTION VALUES ACHIEVED BY CGCO, sDEag, Co-CLPSO FOR THE CEC2010 TEST PROBLEMS 


Problem 

Algorithm 

10D 

30E> | 

Feasibility 

Rate 

Best 

Mean 

SD 

Feasibility 

Rate 

Best 

Mean 

SD 

C01 

CGCO 

100 

-7.473 104E-01 

-7.452 169E-01 

4.991886E-03 

100 

-8.218384E-01 

-8.189027E-01 

4.63565 IE-03 

sDEag 

100 

-7.473 104E-01 

-7.470402E-01 

1.323339E-03 

100 

-8.218255E-01 

-8.208687E-01 

7.103893E-04 

Co-CLPSO 

100 

-7.473 IE-01 

-7.3358E-01 

1.7848E-02 

100 

-8.0688E-01 

-7.1598E-01 

5.0252E-02 

C02 

CGCO 

100 

-2.277704E+00 

-2.24699 1E+00 

1.2641 16E-02 

100 

-2.214588E+00 

-2.158273E+00 

5.7835 16E-02 

sDEag 

100 

-2.277702E+00 

-2.269502E+00 

2.3897790E-02 

100 

-2.169248E+00 

-2.151424E+00 

1.197582E-02 
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Abstract 

The presence of predators alters the evolutionary pressures acting on 
prey populations, often driving them to engage in new behaviors in 
order to avoid being the target of an attack. One common anti- 
predator behavior is group formation, which can reduce the odds of 
any individual prey being the target of a given attack, typically 
scaling inversely with the number of prey in the group. This “dilution 
effect” is often hypothesized to be the primary driver of prey group 
formation as an anti-predator strategy. However, groups may help 
with predator avoidance in other ways as well. For example, prey 
behaviors or physical characteristics that visually confuse predators 
may reduce their ability to target an individual and make a kill. 
Indeed, some have suggested that the “predator confusion” effect 
alone is sufficient to drive the evolution of grouping in prey. Here we 
examine coevolving populations of predators and prey using the 
Avida digital evolution platform. We evaluate the relative importance 
of these two potential drivers of the evolution of prey grouping and 
show that the dilution effect, an inherent property of most prey 
groups, readily creates the pressures necessary for the evolution of 
prey grouping. In contrast, we found no evidence that predator 
confusion plays a significant role in prey group formation. Instead, 
the dilution effect alone is indicated as the primary driver of anti- 
predator prey grouping strategies. 

Introduction 

Organism clustering is recurrent in nature, as is demonstrated 
by diverse species, such as fish, cattle, and bees (Patridge 
1982, Omholt 1987). Much literature has dealt with the 
environmental factors and selective pressures favoring such 
strategies (Jakobsen et al 1988, Mooring et al 1992). For 
example, bees huddle in high-density groups in order to 
conserve heat energy and ultimately increase their lifespan 
(Nagy et al 1976). However, clustering is also hypothesized to 
be an evolutionary favored strategy in the context of predation 
avoidance (Kunz et al 2006), and is sometimes considered the 
most influential facilitator of the evolution and expression of 
cooperative and grouping behaviors in prey populations 
(Krams 2010). From the perspective of an individual prey, 
spatial grouping reduces the chance of being the target of a 
predator attack (Turner et al 1986). This simple dilution effect 
is thought to be one of the primary selective pressures 
favoring the evolution grouping in prey, a hypothesis 
supported by empirical models (Foster 1981, Turner et al 
1986). 


Although dilution is believed to be a dominant force favoring 
prey grouping, additional factors such as probability of 
detection, coordinated evasion, or predator confusion could 
play additional, potentially critical, roles (Reynolds 1987). 
With respect to the last, clustering by prey is often argued to 
confuse predators as to the nature of the group and the 
individuals in it (Kunz et al. 2006, Cosner et al. 1999, Jeschke 
and Tollrian 2007). Additionally, prey may exhibit confusing 
behavioral or morphological traits (Relyea 2001), e.g. rapid 
and erratic changes in directions or confusing flashes of color. 
The evolution of these confusion traits may reduce the overall 
odds of a predator being able to successfully target individuals 
in the group for an attack. As such, others have suggested that 
predator confusion creates selective pressure for prey 
grouping (Millinksi 1979). 

While there is ample evidence indicating that confusion traits 
can benefit individuals already living in groups, it is not clear 
whether those benefits were necessary for the evolution of 
grouping strategies. This uncertainty arises for several 
reasons: (1) The dilution effect is an inherent property of most 
prey groups (Foster 1981, Delm 1990). It does not require the 
evolution of additional behavioral or morphological traits in 
order to come into play. By contrast, the confusion effect 
relies on the existence of additional prey traits that confuse 
predators once prey are in groups (Krakauer 1995, Millinksi 
1984). Thus it would be a large evolutionary leap for 
confusion to be the factor initially favoring grouping. (2) 
Predators evolve sophisticated sensory and behavioral 
mechanisms for detecting and pursuing prey (Bengtson 2002, 
Abrams 2000). If predators and prey are locked in perception- 
confusion arms-races (Dawkins et al 1979), we would expect 
predators to evolve traits to counter confusion effects, thus 
weakening their impact over time. The strength of the dilution 
effect, however, is dependent only on the number of prey in a 
group and the number of predators attacking. Thus, the 
strength of its effect should be expected to remain stable over 
evolutionary time. (3) The confusion effect presupposes that 
predators can be confused by prey behaviors (Landeau et al 
1986, Millinksi 1979, Krakuer 1995). E.g., whales are 
unlikely to be dependent on the sorts of traits that fish might 
exhibit to confuse predators closer to their own body size. 
Equally, blind predators will not be confused by visual 
deceptions. Dilution, however, is not dependent on any such 
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close mapping between predator and prey traits, and thus 
should be a factor more commonly at play. (4) To date, no 
studies have evaluated the effects of confusion on the 
evolution of grouping strategies without removing the effects 
of dilution. E.g., while Kunz et al (2006; similarly also Olson 
et al. 2013) showed that confusion is sufficient to evolve 
grouping in prey, they show this only for clonal groups - a 
rare and specialized circumstance which has the side effect of 
removing the dilution effect. 

In order to understand what conditions push prey to evolve 
and exhibit grouping behaviors, we tested for the effects of 
both dilution and predator confusion in a coevolving predator- 
prey system. We show that while the dilution effect readily 
promotes the evolution of prey grouping, no mechanism of 
confusion had any impact on clustering behavior. Note that 
we discuss these traits in the context of prey ‘grouping’, 
‘clustering’, or ‘herding’. We consider such life strategies to 
be distinct from ‘swarming’, which is a more specialized 
behavior that is explicitly responsive to behavioral stimuli 
such as the presence of predators (Okubo 1986) or 
expectations of finding food (Salge & Polani 2011). That is, 
hyenas live in groups (Karanth et al 2000), but clearly don't 
swarm. Wildebeest live in groups, not swarms, but may 
swarm when attacked (Silk 2007, Gueron et al 1993). Bees 
live in groups and swarm to change nests (Beekman & 
Ratnieks 2000, Boreham & David 1987). Some fruit flies 
swarm to find mates, but live life alone (Sivinski et al. 1997). 
Because other studies evaluating the confusion effect have 
demonstrated grouping as a life-history strategy (Kunz 2006, 
Olson et al. 2013), not as a behavioral response to stimuli, we 
focus on factors favoring the evolution of grouping. 

Methods 

We used the digital evolution software platform Avida (Ofria 
et al. 2009; Bryson & Ofria 2013) to evaluate the effects of 
dilution and confusion on the evolution of prey grouping as an 
anti-predator behavior. Avida is valuable for this kind of work 
in carrying the main benefits of simulations, for example, 
rapid generation times and full control over configuration 
options. However, unlike in population genetic simulators and 
genetic algorithms, evolution in Avida is unrestricted and 
unguided, not requiring the use of explicit selection functions 
to impose fitness values on individuals. Instead, Avida is 
utilizes natural selection, with an organism’s fitness being 
determined entirely by its ability to survive, interact with 
other organisms (Fortuna et al. 2013) collect needed resources 
(Walker & Ofria 2012), and reproduce. Avida is an instance 
of real evolution occurring in a virtual world (Pennock 2007). 
Avida has been successfully used in many experiments 
involving antagonistic coevolution (e.g., Zaman et al. 2011; 
Fortuna et al. 2013) as wall as altruism (e.g., Goings et al. 
2004; Clune et al. 2011) and cooperation (e.g., Knoester et al. 
2008; Goldsby et al. 2012, 2014) 

Avida organisms consist of a sequence of genetic instructions. 
An organism must execute genomic instructions to take 
individual actions, with the dynamic series of actions 
collectively describing the organism’s traits and behaviors 
(i.e. its phenotype). Potential actions include those governing 
the sensing and processing of information (e.g., sensory 


information about other organisms or objects), movement, and 
reproduction, as well as instructions controlling internal logic 
and the order in which genetic instructions are executed. 
During reproduction, a parent’s genome is copied into its 
offspring, with experimenter-defined mutation probabilities 
for substitutions, deletions, and insertions. If a substitution or 
insertion mutation does occur, a new instruction, randomly 
selected from the full set of all available instructions, is placed 
into the offspring genome. As a consequence of mutational 
changes, organisms frequently have new genotypes and 
express novel phenotypes, yielding associated intra- 
population variation in fitness. Taken together, these 
conditions allow Avida to satisfy the necessary conditions for 
adaptive evolution via natural selection: replication, 
inheritance, variation, and differential fitness. 

Environment 

Avida environments are built on a grid-cell base, with 
organisms having an effective physical size of one cell. Thus, 
all organisms have potential neighbors on eight sides. Here, 
unlike in most prior Avida experiments, multiple organisms 
can simultaneously occupy any given cell so collisions 
between organisms do not need to be considered. (Wagner et 
al. 2013). All experiments were conducted in a 101 by 101 
grid-cell toroidal environment. The toroid design allows for 
‘borderless’ environments, eliminating any artifacts due to 
boundary or related effects. An additional difference from 
previous predator-prey Avida experiments (Fehmann et al 
2013, Wagner et al. 2013, Fish et al. 2014) is that resources in 
the environments used here were unlimited and ubiquitous. 

Reproduction 

In these experiments, organisms were required to eat at least 
one unit of resource before they were allowed to replicate. 
Unlike in most other Avida experiments where organisms 
must individually copy each genomic instruction, we allowed 
them to execute a single genomic “repro” instruction. Meeting 
these requirements for reproduction could be trivial, and thus 
we also set a minimum age for reproduction of 5,000 
instructions executed, or approximately 167 updates. Updates 
are the primary measure of time in Avida, with each 
organism, on average, executing 30 instructions per update. 
Organisms can evolve to use up to four execution threads 
(Ofria et al. 1999), allowing them to process multiple portions 
of their genome at once. In simple terms, evolving to use 
multiple threads allows for near-simultaneous execution of 
multiple actions (akin to walking while chewing gum). 

In effect the primary consequence of having a minimum age, 
with no other major requirements for reproduction, is to 
ensure that the evolutionary pressure to which prey 
populations are reacting is simply survival in the face of 
predation threats. Upon reproduction, there was a 25% chance 
of a single genomic instruction substitution occurring in the 
offspring, with 5% chances each for single insertion and 
deletion mutations. Organisms were bom into the cell faced 
by their parent. Organisms were removed if they did not 
reproduce before reaching the maximum age limit of 6,000 
cycles (-200 updates). 
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Predation 

The basic mechanics of the predator-prey system in Avida 
have been described in (Fortuna et al 2013, Lehmannn et al 
2013, Wagner et al 2013, Fish et al 2014). In brief, all 
organisms are bom as ‘juveniles’ that have not expressed any 
of the behaviors that facilitate resource consumption or 
predation. In order to consume resources, and be classified as 
prey, juveniles must execute a ‘set-forage-target’ instruction. 
Likewise, any organism that attacks a prey organism (or a 
juvenile) are automatically classified as a predator. As an 
alternative to these mechanisms, juveniles can choose to adopt 
the same predator/prey status as their parent if the parent had 
executed a ‘teach-offspring’ instruction and the juvenile 
executed a Team-parent’ instmction. In order to promote the 
early adoption of a prey or predator classification, juveniles in 
these environments were killed if they attempted to move. 

Each organism has a position on the world grid and can face 
any of the 8 cardinal or diagonal directions. Predation occurs 
when an organism executes an ‘attack’ instmction while there 
is a prey or juvenile organisms in the cell they are facing. If 
there are multiple non-predator organisms in the faced cell, a 
random organism is targeted. If a valid target organism does 
occupy the faced cell and a kill is made, the predator gains all 
of the resources accumulated by that prey, including those in 
the form of stored resources (typically in the form of ‘bonus’), 
completed tasks, and merit (see below). Via that intake of 
completed prey tasks, predators satisfied the ‘eat once’ 
prerequisite for reproduction if prey they consumed had fed 
from the environment. Classified predators were prevented 
from resetting their forage targets to become prey. 

Movement 

Because the resources in these experimental environments 
were always available, prey were under no pressure to move 
in the absence of predators. However, since predators must 
evolve out of the ancestral prey population, either prey need to 
be mobile in order for predators to evolve into the system, or 
predators must move immediately from the point where they 
first evolve. Accordingly, we rewarded prey for up to 10 
executions of the move instruction by applying small 
increases in how quickly they could execute their genomic 
program. In Avida, an organism’s merit determines the rate it 
can execute instructions. That is, an organism with a merit of 
two will execute twice as many instructions per update as an 
organism with a merit of one (all organisms are bom with a 
merit of one). Thus prey could increase their metabolic rate 
simply by moving up to 10 steps, adding one to their merit 
with each step. This simple mechanism introduced pressures 
for prey to realize the minimum initial movement rates to 
facilitate the evolution of predators from the populations. 

Populations 

Because resources did not limit the number of prey in an 
experiment, we set a cap of 1000 organisms for each evolving 
population in every treatment (see below). When the birth of a 
new organism would have caused the population size to 
exceed this level, a random organism was removed from the 
existing population. Additionally, we set a minimum prey 
population size of 500, below which predation was prevented. 
In effect, hitting this minimum level serves only to force 


predators to retry an attack as reproduction in the system is 
continuous and so another prey was likely born elsewhere in 
the system almost immediately following a prevented attack. 
To standardize levels of predation pressure across trials, 
predator populations were limited to 50 or 100 individuals (as 
indicated in the results). If classification of a new predator 
would push the predator population above the set limit, a 
randomly selected predator was removed from the population. 

Sensors 

Evolved strategies can make use of visual sensors capable of 
providing information about the external environment (i.e. 
they can evolve sight). The sensory apparatus in Avida is 
designed to be highly configurable, permitting the evolution 
of complex sensory strategies. Overall, the sensory system 
includes four controlling inputs and eight information outputs. 
Outputs place descriptive integers into particular registers and 
organisms can determine which registers receive which types 
of information. Mechanisms allowing the organisms to 
process and react to that information must also be evolved. 
Inputs allow organisms to choose to collect information about 
particular types of objects (e.g., predators vs. prey) over a 
specified distance. Additionally, organisms can use their 
sensors to collect more information about a specific object 
(e.g., the closest of the specified type or one at a specified 
distance), or a count of all objects of that type in their visual 
field. Sensory outputs include seen object counts, object 
values (e.g., value of an environmental resource, or ‘fatness’ 
of a prey in terms of their collected resource level), the 
identity of the closest object of the type searched for in the 
visual field, the type of object being described (e.g., predator 
vs. prey), and any group identifiers for the first organism seen 
(see ‘ Opinion Confusion \ below). Sensors return data from a 
45 -degree visual field. In these experiments, maximum sight 
distance was set to 10 cells. A complete list of sensor default 
behaviors is available in the Avida documentation. Note that 
ancestral organisms have no sensors. It is entirely up to 
evolution to discover pathways for vision, a discovery that 
will not be realized unless vision is a useful adaptation. 

Treatments 

In order to evaluate the effects of predation pressures on the 
evolution of prey grouping behaviors, we evolved prey under 
eight different sets of conditions for one million updates, 
realizing -5,800 prey generations of evolution in each. We 
initialized all 30 replicates of each treatment by introducing a 
single, simple prey organism that repeatedly fed, turned 
randomly, moved, and attempted to reproduce. Treatment 
names indicated with italics below correspond with their 
labels in Figure plots. 

No Predators (control): In the primary control, prey evolved 
in environments in which we prevented predators from 
evolving into the system by preventing the ‘attack’ instruction 
from functioning. 

Predators : In our baseline predator treatment, predators and 
prey coevolved without any induced experimenter 
interference. This treatment offers the primary test of whether 
predators cause prey to evolve grouping strategies. 
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No Vision : In this treatment, the visual sensors for all 
organisms were prevented from functioning. Thus, this 
treatment, when compared with the Predators treatment, 
offered an indication of the importance of visual information 
in predator decision-making. That is, if prey form groups even 
when predators cannot see them, prey are clearly not grouping 
in order to visually confuse them. Instead, prey grouping here 
would indicate the dilution effect alone was responsible for 
prey grouping. 

Artificial Confusion : In two treatments we established 
artificially enforced ‘confusion’ effects in order to allow 
direct comparison with previous studies (e.g., Olson et al. 
2013). We do not contend that either of these treatments 
actually induces confusion (in contrast with Olson et al. 
2013). Rather, they attempt to mimic the hypothesized 
outcomes of an attack if predators are confused. Specifically, 
in the Artificial Confusion treatment, the odds of a predator 
successfully making a kill, given an attack, is set to 1.0 - 
(0.10 * r), where r is the number of prey neighboring the 
targeted prey. Thus a prey would be completely protected if 
there were 10 other prey in its cell or in neighboring cells. 
Similarly, in the Artificial Confusion Inverse treatment, the 
odds of a predator making a successful kill were set to 1 / r. 
These odds operate independent of a predator’s true 
understanding of visual cue information. Thus, it enforces a 
hypothesized outcome of confusion, even in the absence of 
actual predator confusion. 

Visual confusion: In the three remaining treatments, we 
created conditions that would allow prey to evolve behaviors 
that would, explicitly, confuse predators by reducing the 
accuracy of sensory information. Specifically, each of these 
three treatments introduces a probability that the predator will 
receive random data from visual sensors when looking at 
prey, with the probability being dependent on the behavior of 
the prey seen. If triggered, the visual outputs for determining 
the distance to the first prey in sight, the counts of prey in the 
visual field, the value (‘fatness’) of the first prey, and the 
group id (‘opinion’, see below) of the first prey would all be 
random numbers. In effect, these treatments offer 
opportunities for prey to evolve behaviors that ‘blur’ the 
vision of their attackers. 

In the Density Confusion treatment, the odds of predators 
receiving random visual inputs was, as in the Artificial 
Confusion treatment, set to 1.0 - (0.10 * r). Unlike the 
Artificial Confusion treatment, however, this equation did not 
directly define the odds of an attack succeeding or failing. 

Similarly, in the Opinion Confusion treatment, the odds of 
predator receiving confused visual information was set to 1 .0 
- ( el o), where e is the number of opinions being expressed 
by the nearest prey and its neighbors and o is the total number 
of opinions possible. Opinions effectively allow prey to form 
group identities, outside of the predator-prey classification 
system. Here, there were four possible opinions (0,1, 2, 3). 
Accordingly, a predator will always receive confused visual 
information whenever four opinions are being simultaneously 
expressed in the group of prey around the prey nearest the 
predator. Opinions are set whenever an organism executes a 


‘join- group’ instruction, with the modulus of the value in the 
associated register determining the opinion used. 

Finally, we included a treatment in which the physical 
orientation of prey determined the odds of a predator’s vision 
being confused. Specifically, in the Facing Confusion 
treatment, the odds of a predator confused visual information 
was set to 1.0 - (f / 8), where / is the number of different 
directions the prey (those surrounding the prey nearest the 
predator) are facing. 

Measuring Grouping 

In order to quantify the realized levels of prey clumping, we 
used a density-based measure that considered the position of 
all organisms in the two-dimensional grid environment. Since 
multiple organisms could occupy any cell, we calculated prey 
clumping as 1 - (n / p ), where n is the number of unique cells 
occupied and p is the total number of prey organisms in the 
system. Thus, a clumping value approaching 1.0 indicates that 
all prey were in the same single cell (a maximum grouping 
scenario), a value of 0.5 would indicate that prey were 
clumped with an average of two individuals per cell, and a 
value of zero would indicate little to no clumping (each 
organism in their own cell). 



Figure 1: The dilution effect alone drives the evolution 
of prey grouping strategies. Prey (blue points) evolved in 
the absence of predators (A) show no tendencies toward 
spatial grouping. However, when coevolving with 
predators (red; B-D), the dilution effect quickly drives prey 
to form large and tight groups for protection, even in the 
absence of any confusion effects. Fewer ‘visible’ prey 
indicates that they are sharing cells (overall population 
sizes are consistent across images). 
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Software 

We used Avida version 2.13 for all experiments, using the EX 
virtual hardware as in Wagner et al 2013 and Lehmann et al. 
2013. Among other modifications to the base Avida system, 
the EX virtual hardware sets the definitions and capacities for 
organisms to evolve predation and visual sensors. Data were 
post-processed using Python 2.7.1. Statistical analyses and 
plotting were conducted in R version 2.15.2 using the ggplot2 
library. 
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Figure 2. Prey evolve tight aggregation strategies, 
regardless of predator confusion. Shown are the mean 
(large points) and median (small boxes) clumping 
densities of prey under each predator treatment. Values for 
individual populations are shown with small grey points. 
Even when predators were prevented from evolving vision 
(i.e. visual confusion not possible), prey evolved to live in 
groups as a consequence of the dilution effect. Thus 
confusion cannot drive the evolution of prey grouping 
behaviors. 


Results 

After 1 million updates of evolution, even in the absence of 
any confusion effects, the presence of predators pushes prey 
to evolve aggregation strategies (Figure 1, online video at 

http://youtu.be/J8dQYroyA88), with the measured level of 
prey clumping increasing from a mean of 0.068 (min = 0.05, 
max = 0.093, sd = 0.009) with No Predators to 0.485 (min = 
0.017, max = 0.948, sd = 0.273) with Predators (Figure 2). 

When predators’ odds of making a kill are artificially reduced 
based on local prey densities (i.e. Artificial Confusion and 
Artificial Confusion Inverse ), relatively to the default 
Predators treatment, clumping levels cover a narrower 
breadth of values (mean = 0.402, min = 0.103, max = 0.934, 
sd = 0.193 for Artificial Confusion , mean = 0.309, min = 
0.0704, max = 0.844, sd = 0.172 for Artificial Confusion 
Inverse). However, even these imposed reductions in attack 
success rates do not significantly increase grouping; prey 
clumping values remain in the range of the majority of the 
simpler, and far more natural, Predator treatments. Similarly, 
Density, Opinion (prey type), and Facing confusion 
mechanisms did not substantially impact the extent of 
clumping (Density: mean = 0.500, min = 0.030, max = 0.951, 
sd = 0.254; Opinion mean = 0.549, min = 0.042, max = 0.956, 



No Predators Predators No Vision No Predator + Artificial + Artificial + Density + Opinion + Facing 

Vision Confusion Confusion Confusion Confusion Confusion 

Inverse 


Figure 3. Sight distance limitations do not impact the 
evolution of aggregation strategies. Shown are the mean 
(large points) and median (small boxes) clumping 
densities of prey under additional treatments that extended 
the maximum sight distance of organisms out to 100 cells 
(the width and height of the world) and, seperately, 
treatments that raised the predator population cap from 50 
to 100. Values for individual populations are shown with 
small grey points. No Predators , Predators , and Density 
Confusion data are repeated here (from Figure 2) for 
comparison. 

sd = 0.273; Facing mean = 0.550, min = 0.034, max = 0.956, 
sd = 0.281). Additionally, extending the maximum sight 
distance to 100 also had no appreciable effect over that 
introduced simply by the introduction of predation pressures 
(Figure 4). At the same time, increasing the maximum 
predator population size to 100 greatly extended the spread of 
the data, with fewer prey populations evolving to form tight 
groups (Figure 4). We speculate that the latter effect is related 
to reductions in the protection provided by the dilution effect 
when predator attack rates are very high (Figure 5). 

The lack of difference between the Predators and No 
Predator Vision treatments further highlights the strength of 



Figure 4. Prey behaviors do not decrease experienced 
attack rates. Shown are the mean (large points) and 
median (small boxes) attacks per prey (i.e. kill rate) under 
each predator treatment. Values for individual populations 
are small grey points. Because prey clump simply in 
response to predators, thereby already minimizing their 
vulnerability to attack, only imposed confusion treatments 
(which directly control attack success probabilities, not 
confusion), have noticable effects on attack rates. Attacks 
per prey was calculated as the total lifetime number of 
kills for all predators, divided by the prey population size. 
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the dilution effect over any confusion effects. That is, even 
though predators can clearly evolve effective methods for 
using visual sensors in hunting (e.g., Figure 6, online video at 

http://youtu.be/HTWzWcm7jMs), the dilution effect 
continues to push prey to clump even when predators are 
blind. Clearly, when predators are blind, confusion plays no 
role. 


as a consequence of simple dilution, naturally evolved 
confusion behaviors, and artificially induced confusion 
effects. Our results clearly show that grouping tendencies 
increase with the introduction of predators, regardless of any 
confusion effect or behavioral treatments (Figure 2). This 
increased tendency to aggregate appears to be due entirely to 
the inherent dilution effect. 



No Predators Predators Predators + 100 Sight 100 Sight 100 Predators 100 Predators 

Density Confusion + Density Confusion + Density Confusion 



Figure 5. Maximum attack rates scale with predator 
densities, but not sight distance. Shown are the mean 
(large points) and median (small boxes) attack rates under 
treatments that extended the maximum sight distance of 
organisms out to 100 cells (the width and height of the 
world) and, seperately, treatments that raised the predator 
population cap from 50 to 100. Values for individual 
populations are shown with small grey points. No 
Predators , Predators , and Density Confusion data are 
repeated here (from Fig. 3) for comparison. In general, 
very high attack rates may dissolve any benefits accrued 
via the dilution effect, thereby reducing the tendency of 
prey to aggregate. 

Overall, these results indicate that the presence of predators 
alone induces prey clumping, primarily due to the dilution 
effect. Furthermore because they are already clumped, any 
confusion processes have no impact on the tendency to form 
aggregations. 

Effects of the treatments on attack rates experienced by prey 
(Figure 3) tell a story similar to that of clumping behavior: 
dilution effects dominate confusion effects and once clumped, 
prey populations do not further substantially reduce attack 
rates via the evolution of any confusion behaviors. Mean 
(min-max; sd) attack rates for each treatment were Predators 
= 0.115 (0.003 - 0.294; 0.089), No Vision = 0.0942 (0.006 - 
0.259; 0.0673), No Predator Vision = 0.0812 (0.003 - 0.372 ; 
0.071), Artificial Confusion = 0.0474 (0.0 - 0.152 ; 0.038), 
Artificial Confusion Inverse = 0.0395 (0.0 - 0.101 ; 0.030), 
Density Confusion = 0.0866 (0.0 - 0.319 ; 0.880), Opinion 
Confusion = 0.101 (0.005 - 0.262 ; 0.0787), and Facing 
Confusion = 0.0948 (0.002 - 0.339 ; 0.0819). 

Discussion 

We evaluated the factors contributing to the natural evolution 
of grouping in prey species coevolving with predators. 
Specifically, we explored differences in evolved tendencies of 
prey to form groups in order to gain protection from predators 


Figure 6. When permitted, predators evolve vision for 
hunting in most populations. Shown are the evolved 
mean (large points) usage of visual sensors by predators as 
a proportion of their total lifetime instruction exeuctions. 
Values for individual populations are shown with small 
grey points. When attack success is artificially reduced 
(Artficial Confusion treatments), median rates of sensor 
use by predators sits near zero. Otherwise, predators 
evolve to use sight even though it is not a requirement for 
successful predation. Values above zero for No Predator 
Vision treatments indicate predators that used their sensors 
while still in a juvenile state, presumable due to drift. 

Additionally, it is useful to realize that the root evolutionary 
cause of prey aggregations is not a cooperative strategy. 
Instead, as it is ultimately a consequence of the dilution effect, 
the initial selective pressures for grouping arise from selfish 
movement strategies for minimizing ones own probability of 
being subject to an attack. While this self-interest will drive 
prey to aggregate, the resulting ‘swarms’ simply represent 
groups of organisms exhibiting correlated, selfish strategies, 
not cooperative behaviors. 

The limited effects of blinding predators and of increasing 
potential sight distance highlights additional reasons why 
confusion behaviors are of only marginal importance in the 
evolution of swarming. After all, if predators cannot see prey, 
prey cannot visually confuse them. Moreover, because 
predators and prey coevolve, arms race dynamics dictate that 
predators will evolve behavioral counter-measures to prey 
anti-predator behaviors. Accordingly, attack rates are 
expected to remain consistent across treatments, as they do 
here (Figure 3). More broadly, in order for there to be a 
confusion effect, predators need to evolve visual perception. 
The dilution effect however, is simply achieved whenever 
prey aggregate, whether intentionally or by chance, thereby 
“diluting” any one prey’s odds of being targeted, without 
diminishing the overall chances of a predator making a kill. 
The dilution effect requires fewer conditions and is, on the 
whole, a simpler and more fundamental effect (Foster 1981, 
Delm 1990). 
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Although they do not promote the evolution of grouping 
behaviors, various forms of confusion may still have subtle 
effects on prey behaviors. Specifically, while dilution directly 
controls the probability of being selected and attacked by a 
predator, confusion behaviors can reduce the probability of 
being killed given an attack. Thus, it is the dilution effect that 
drives the evolution of anti-predator prey grouping strategies. 
Once prey are grouping, however, the further evolution of 
confusion behaviors can continue to benefit prey, even if they 
are not responsible for the evolutionary origin of grouping per 
se. In other words, dilution causes prey to evolve swarming, 
while confusion behaviors can provide additional benefits 
once grouped. 
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Abstract 

An important unanswered question within the evolution of 
intelligence is how evolved learning efforts relate to environ- 
mental characteristics. Through simulated evolution of sim- 
ple learning agents, we study two different models of the 
relationship between environmental variability and evolved 
learning. We begin with a recently proposed model (the “pq- 
model”), which suggests that 1) unreliable reinforcing feed- 
back select against learning and 2) a fixed environment selects 
for innate strategies, whereas a changing environment selects 
for learned strategies. The other model we study proposes 
that, in contrast with point 2 above, intermediate values of 
environmental stability select for learning, whereas both too 
stable and too variable environments will select against it. We 
harmonize these seemingly conflicting models by evolving 
learning agents across a wide range of environments, vary- 
ing in levels of stability and reliability of stimuli. Based on 
our findings, we propose a revised model for how learning 
evolves under different levels of environmental variability. 

Introduction 

In an evolutionary context, we would intuitively expect a 
learning individual to outperform non-learners in a changing 
environment. In a stable environment, on the other hand, we 
would expect individuals with innate behaviors to do bet- 
ter, in particular if learning is associated with a cost (De- 
Witt et al. (1998); Mery and Kawecki (2002)). Dunlap and 
Stephens (2009) argue that this view of learning, where a 
changing environment promotes plasticity while a static en- 
vironment promotes stability (the “learning folk theorem”) 
is too simplified. Through a mathematical model (from here 
on referred to as the pq-model) and an evolutionary experi- 
ment on fruit flies, they identify two different factors of en- 
vironmental change that affect the evolution of plasticity in 
opposite directions. The first type of change, termed best- 
action fixity describes to which degree the best action to take 
in the environment is always the same. The second type of 
change, termed reliability of experience represents the reli- 
ability of reinforcing feedback. According to the pq-model 
(Figure 1), a higher reliability of experience selects more 
strongly for learning, while a higher fixity of the best action 
selects more strongly for non-learning strategies. Intuitively, 



Figure 1: The pq-model (Dunlap and Stephens (2009)) of 
evolved learning: Environments where the optimal strategy 
never changes (p = 1) select most strongly against learn- 
ing. Environments where experiences cannot be trusted ( q = 
0.5) do the same. By similar reasoning, (p = 0. 5, g = 1) se- 
lect most strongly for learning. 

we can think of it like this: Stable associations (high fixity of 
best action) do not require learning - thus selecting against 
it, and noisy sensors (low reliability of experience) makes 
learning difficult or impossible - also selecting against it. 
Details about the model, such as what the actual values of p 
and q mean will be given in the Experimental Setup section. 

Another view of how environmental change affects the 
learning ability of individuals (Kerr and Feldman (2003); 
Dukas (1998)) suggests that the relationship between envi- 
ronmental variability and the utility of learning follows the 
“Goldilocks principle” (Figure 2): For learning to be ben- 
eficial, environmental variability needs to “just right” - too 
frequent changes, and learning cannot track them. Too in- 
frequent, and evolution can track them alone. 

There seems to be a conflict between these two mod- 
els for the relationship between environmental change and 
plasticity. The type of environmental change studied in the 
“Goldilocks principle”-model is what Dunlap and Stephens 
termed “fixity of best action”: How often does the best be- 
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Figure 2: The “Goldilocks principle”-model of evolved 
learning: Learning evolves in an intermediate range of envi- 
ronmental variability. Too slow or too rapid changes select 
against learning. 

havioral strategy in the environment change? According to 
the pq-model, low levels of best-action fixity are associated 
with a high learning ability. The Goldilocks principle, on the 
other hand, states that both extremes should disfavor learn- 
ing. 

We believe the source of the conflict is the way Dunlap 
and Stephens defined their lowest level of best- action fixity: 
It is simply not low enough, and rather placed somewhere in 
the middle of the range of possible environmental change - 
which would make it a candidate for high levels of learning, 
according to the Goldilocks principle. 

The goal of this paper is to study the pq-model through 
an experiment with simulated organisms evolved under dif- 
ferent degrees of evolutionary change, to get a better under- 
standing of how the reliability of experience and fixity of 
best action influence their learning ability. Next, we will 
attempt to unify the pq-model with the Goldilocks princi- 
ple model in a single framework. We will also study how 
the model changes when we apply the biologically realistic 
constraint of a cost of learning (Mery and Kawecki (2002); 
Mayley (1996)). 

Related Work 

The experimental setup of Dunlap and Stephens was based 
on a preparation developed by Mery and Kawecki (2002). 
Using this preparation, Mery and Kawecki tested and con- 
firmed the “learning folk theorem” - that changing environ- 
ments select for learning, while stable environments select 
against it. Challenging this experimental confirmation was 
one of the goals of Dunlap and Stephens, and therefore we 
find it relevant to briefly review Mery and Kawecki ’s exper- 
imental setup and findings. 

Mery and Kawecki (2002) wanted to study how learning 
evolves under natural conditions, where the costs of learn- 
ing will have to be outweighed by its benefits, for learning 


to evolve. For this reason, they developed an experiment 
testing under which circumstances learning would evolve in 
a population of fruit flies. The experiment had two differ- 
ent phases: In the first phase (training), the flies were sub- 
jected to two fruit-flavored media, one of which (alternating 
each generation) additionally contained quinine hydrochlo- 
ride. Flies showed a strong avoidance to the medium paired 
with quinine. In the next phase (testing), the quinine cue was 
not present, and flies were again subjected to the media, this 
time laying eggs. Flies which had learned a strong associ- 
ation between quinine and the fruit flavored medium would 
lay most of their eggs on the opposite medium. When breed- 
ing the next generation of flies, the eggs from this opposite 
medium were selected, giving a pressure for flies to learn in 
order to succeed in reproducing. 

The results showed that after several generations of evo- 
lution, the presence of quinine in the training phase affected 
the choice of oviposition substrate (where to lay eggs) in 
the testing phase, an effect which grew stronger as genera- 
tions passed - demonstrating that environmental character- 
istics can affect evolved learning abilities. 

Environmental change and plasticity 

Computational experiments are well-suited to study the re- 
lationship between environmental change and evolved plas- 
ticity, as the environmental change can be tuned exactly as 
needed, and as generations can be completed very rapidly 
compared to in animal studies. These facts allow studies 
spanning many types of environments and a large number 
of generations. Sasaki and Tokoro (1999) studied how rates 
of change in an environment affected populations of evolv- 
ing individuals, finding that the benefit of learning agents (as 
opposed to purely genetically specified agents) was greater 
in the more dynamic environments than in more stable ones. 

Our previous experiments (Ellefsen (2013)) have sug- 
gested a similar trend: Allowing evolution to shape the de- 
gree of learning vs genetic specification, we saw hard-coded 
individuals evolve in more stable environments, and learn- 
ing agents evolve in the less stable ones. Further, we discov- 
ered that the most unstable environments had a tendency to 
select against learning, a finding also reported in other ex- 
periments on the evolution of plasticity (Watson and Wiles 
(2002)). Together, these computational studies of the rela- 
tionship between rates of environmental change and evolved 
learning abilities lend support to the Goldilocks principle 
model of learning: Too rapidly or too slowly changing envi- 
ronments were both seen to select for hard-coded strategies, 
while learning was evolved in environments with intermedi- 
ate levels of change. 

Learning Costs 

The benefits of learning are frequently documented in stud- 
ies of interactions between evolution and learning. Many 
experiments (see for instance Floreano and Urzelai (2001); 
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Figure 3: Illustrations of the different phases in the three 
different experimental setups we use. See text for details. 

Littman (1995); Nolfi and Parisi (1996); Nolfi et al. (1994)) 
have highlighted how learning, as a supplement to evolution, 
gives agents the ability to respond to rapidly changing condi- 
tions, to adjust to different environments and morphologies, 
and to solve more general problems than evolution could 
alone. 

When studying the evolution of learning, it is important to 
also remember that learning has a cost (DeWitt et al. (1998); 
Mayley (1996)). It is the balance between the cost and ben- 
efit of learning that decides the final learning strategies fol- 
lowed by individuals resulting from an evolutionary process. 
An implication of the cost of plasticity is that plasticity in 
organisms needs to have adaptive value. When possible, 
natural selection will reduce costs by replacing plastic re- 
sponses with genetic mechanisms. This will have an influ- 
ence on the relationship between environmental change and 
evolved learning efforts. Therefore, we study our models 
under three conditions: without an externally imposed plas- 
ticity cost and with two different levels of this cost. 

Experimental setup 

All experiments were performed with a discrete-generation 
evolutionary algorithm where all individuals had the same 
lifespan and fitness was based on the decision(s) made 
throughout life. Within this general setup we performed dif- 
ferent experimental treatments, with increasing levels of so- 
phistication and realism, as explained below. 

The basic experiment 

The first experiment simulates Dunlap and Stephens’ origi- 
nal setup. Their experimental setup consisted of two phases, 
the experience phase and the consequence phase. In the ex- 
perience phase, fruit flies were exposed to two fruit flavors, 
pineapple and orange, for three hours. One of the flavors 
was associated with quinine, enabling flies to learn to avoid 
one of the fruits in this phase. In the consequence phase, 
both fruit flavored media were presented without quinine. In 
this phase, flies laid eggs, leading to more eggs from the best 
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Figure 4: A neural network learning the association from 
food items to edibleness via quinine association. Rounded 
rectangles are neurons, the dashed lines are learning links 
that are modified by Hebbian learning and the solid line is a 
static, negative connection simulating the fruit fly’s negative 
response to the quinine (Mery and Kawecki (2002)). Inputs 
are binary, representing the presence or absence of the rel- 
evant stimulus. The output at any time gives a preference 
score for the current fruit, and the highest scoring of the two 
is named the preferred (fitness-deciding) fruit. 


learners landing on the medium that did not contain quinine 
in the experience phase. To vary the environmental stability, 
Dunlap and Stephens varied 1) the probability that the eggs 
laid on the orange were selected for reproduction (p ) and 2) 
the probability that the eggs laid on the medium not associ- 
ated with quinine were selected for reproduction. The first 
allows regulation of environmental stability, and the second 
allows variation of how predictive the quinine association is 
of reproductive success. 

In our replication of this experiment, we split the task in 
an experience and consequence phase in a similar fashion. In 
the experience phase, fruit flies observe both fruits 49 times, 
one of the two giving a quinine- stimulus in addition to the 
fruit flavor. In the consequence phase, both fruits are pre- 
sented again without quinine, and the fly computes a prefer- 
ence score for each fruit. The most preferred fruit is visited 
(or, equivalently, eaten), and this single visit decides the fit- 
ness score (100 for the “good” fruit, -100 for the “bad” fruit). 
Note that there is a certain simplification here: The fly only 
makes a single decision, which equals laying all its eggs on 
one medium. However, in the experiment on real fruit flies, 
each fly laid multiple eggs. We decided to make this sim- 
plification, as the two extensions we developed for the task 
specifically deal with the option of multiple decisions. 

The top part of Figure 3 illustrates this experiment. Note 
that this figure is not to scale: In the actual experiment, the 
consequence phase was even shorter compared to the expe- 
rience phase (1 decision vs. 49 observations). The same 
neural network (Figure 4) was used in this and the next ex- 
periment. The network can learn the association from food 
item to edibleness when the quinine is present via Hebbian 
learning (Hebb (1949)), and the learned association is used 
when classifying food items without the quinine present. 
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Extending to multiple decisions 

In Dunlap and Stephens’ setup, a single learning phase fol- 
lowed by a single decision phase forms the basis for the 
reproductive chances of each individual. In a more realis- 
tic scenario, survival and reproductive success will depend 
on learning experiences and decisions made throughout life. 
This is simulated by letting each individual go through 25 
minimal experience phases followed by consequence phases 
in a lifetime. In this case, experience phases consist of a 
single observation of each fruit (paired with quinine when 
appropriate), and the consequence phase is identical, but 
without the quinine. Individuals receive fitness points for 
each consequence phase (+1 for the “good” fruit, —1 for 
the “bad” fruit), and the total fitness equals the sum of fit- 
ness points gained in all the consequence phases. 

Notice that this setup (Figure 3, middle) also deviates 
from natural learning processes in that it sharply separates 
learning-periods and fitness-determining periods. 

Extending to periodic environmental changes 

The final and most realistic model has been used it previous 
studies of the evolution of associative learning (Todd and 
Miller (1991); Ellefsen (2013)). This model views learning 
and fitness-evaluation as overlapping, continuously occur- 
ring processes throughout individuals’ lifetimes. The model 
contains enough detail to allow us to harmonize the two the- 
ories we focus on in this paper. 

To move away from looking at learning and fitness mea- 
surement as two processes happening at different times, we 
need to slightly alter the decision task. We cannot rely on the 
quinine as the cue for associative learning, because the qui- 
nine naturally divides the learning task into separate training 
and testing phases. Instead, we look to a similar experiment, 
where associations are continuously tested and trained by 
reinforcing stimuli: Agents are presented with one of the 
two edible substances, and decide if they want to eat it or 
not. If they decide to eat it, they get a reinforcing feedback 
in the next time step indicating whether the food was poi- 
sonous or edible. This way, there is no separate training and 
test phases: In each time step, agents receive a new food 
item and any reinforcing feedback from their previous de- 
cision. Agents receive a fitness point whenever eating the 
edible substance, and lose a point whenever eating the poi- 
sonous one. 

In the original experiment, the best action fixity (p) was 
regulated to make the best action change at most once per 
generation. In our experiment, this is not enough: That 
change rate will not allow us to see the full range of evolved 
plasticity levels necessary to observe the Goldilocks princi- 
ple. Instead, we make the environment change periodically 
- meaning we can regulate the rate of change freely, by ad- 
justing the average length of stable periods. 

This setup is illustrated at the bottom of Figure 3. Com- 
pared to Dunlap and Stephens’ original setup, it differs in 
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Figure 5: A neural network learning the association from 
food items to edibleness with continuous reinforcement. 
Rounded rectangles represent neurons. The dashed lines are 
learning links that are modified by neuromodulated Hebbian 
learning. The solid lines are neuromodulatory connections. 
Inputs are binary, representing the presence or absence of 
the relevant stimulus. The output at any time gives a prefer- 
ence score for the current fruit. Any fruit preferred above a 
threshold of 0.5 is “eaten”. 


two important ways: 1) There is no separate experience and 
consequence phase. Instead individuals constantly adapt to 
environmental changes, and are fitness evaluated throughout 
life. 2) Environmental changes are periodic, allowing us to 
regulate their rate between the two extremes of no stability 
and full environmental stability. 

The network used to learn this task (Figure 5) uses neu- 
romodulated reinforcement (Soltoggio et al. (2007); Ellef- 
sen (2013)) to form preferences. The neuromodulatory input 
changes the learning rate temporarily for the links it targets, 
allowing efficient reinforcement learning. 

Parameters 

The experimental parameters from Dunlap and Stephens’ 
experiment, fixity of best action (p) and reliability of expe- 
rience ( q ) are also the most important parameters here. In 
the different experimental setups we employ, p has slightly 
different meanings as a natural consequence of the differ- 
ences between the setups. These differences are explained 
here, q in all cases has the same meaning as in the origi- 
nal experiment by Dunlap and Stephens: “The chance that 
the reinforcing signal (quinine in Figure 4, reward and pun- 
ishment in Figure 5) is correct.”. In other words, this sig- 
nals to which degree the individual can successfully learn 
the task (and thus get a high fitness score) by following the 
reinforcing feedback. This parameter ranges from 0.5 to 1, 
the lowest value meaning the signal is correct 50% of the 
time (making it useless for this binary decision task), and 1 
meaning it is correct 100% of the time. 

In the basic setup , p equals the chance that the fruit yield- 
ing the high fitness will be the orange. It varies from 0.5 to 
1, as the values from 0 to 0.5 would be symmetrical. This is 
identical to its role in the original experiment by Dunlap and 
Stephens. High values of p indicate a stable environment, 
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where genetically encoded strategies may be most benefi- 
cial. 

In the multiple-decision setup , p still signals the chance 
that the fruit yielding the high fitness will be the orange. 
However, since we have multiple experience and conse- 
quence phases here, this value (as well as q) is tested 25 
times per individual instead of once. 

In the periodically changing setup, p signals the stability 
period of the environment measured in generations. A value 
of 1 means the environment changes once each generation. 
This is similar to a p- value of 0.5 in the basic setup, but 
not identical as we are now dealing with periodic instead of 
random changes. A value above 1 means the environment 
changes more seldom than each generation. This is simi- 
lar to a p- value between 0.5 and 1 in the basic setup, values 
closer to 1 corresponding to a longer period of environmen- 
tal stability. Stability periods below 1 indicate several envi- 
ronmental changes per generation. For instance, p = 0.25 
means we have 4 changes each generation. The situation 
with changes within a generation was not considered in the 
original setup by Dunlap and Stephens. 

Neural network learning 

As discussed above, we utilize two neural network models 
in this work, one employing purely Hebbian learning , and 
the other neuromodulated learning. The former (Figure 4) 
utilizes a simple rule that increases the connection strength 
between co-active neurons: 

A Wij = T] * XiXj (1) 

where p is the evolved learning rate and x^j is the prod- 
uct of pre-synaptic and post-synaptic activity. This weakens 
the relevant connection if the quinine is active (it supplies an 
inhibitory input, making Xj negative), and strengthens it oth- 
erwise. This produces similar associative learning dynamics 
as in the experiment by Dunlap and Stephens. 

The evolved neuromodulated links (Figure 5) update their 
weights by the following equation: 

A Wij = p * mod * | x^j | ( 2 ) 

This weight is updated by the absolute value of a Hebbian 
term multiplied by the modulatory signal, mod. Thereby, the 
modulation can regulate the direction of the weight change, 
leading active links to weaken when eating punishers and 
strengthen when eating rewarding food items. 

Evolved variables 

In all three experimental setups, three parameters of the neu- 
ral network were evolved: the innate weight vector (w), the 
learning rate (p) and the weight decay per time step (A), w 
codes for the two weights from Pineapple and Orange 
to Output Eat. Evolving w allows evolution to regulate 
innate behaviors, thus removing the need to learn in static or 


Parameter 

Value 

Generations 

50 

Adults 

50 

Children 

50 

Crossover probability 

0.01 

Mutation probability 

0.005 

Genes per individual 

4 

Bits per gene 

8 

Elite fraction 

0.1 

Culling fraction 

0.1 


Table 1 : Parameters of the Evolutionary Algorithm 

very slowly changing environments, p is the parameter we 
are mainly interested in measuring - it tells us which learn- 
ing efforts are evolved for each environmental setup. Finally, 
A is present for the experiments where the optimal behavior 
changes within individual lifetimes, to allow regulation of 
how rapidly behaviors are forgotten. Regulating A and p to- 
gether lets evolution tune the forgetting and re-learning of 
behaviors to find an optimal level of plasticity. All parame- 
ters were encoded and evolved as 8 -bit genes translated into 
floating-point values for fitness evaluation. The ranges for 
the evolved variables were: weights [ 0 , 1 ], 77 [- 1 , 1 ] (negative 
learning rates were rounded up to zero, allowing evolution 
to easily remove learning completely) and A [0,0.5]. 

Evolutionary setup 

Table 1 gives the parameters of the applied evolutionary 
algorithm. Crossover probability gives the probability of 
crossover per individual , and mutation probability gives the 
probability of mutation per bit in the individuals’ genotype. 
The values coded for by the four genes are w (2 genes), p 
and A. See the previous section for their meaning. 

Results 

The basic experiment 

The first thing we wanted to investigate, was whether Dun- 
lap and Stephens’ pq-model for learning was correct for their 
suggested fruit fly experiment. Dunlap and Stephens con- 
firmed their model through experiments on real fruit flies 
for two extremes of the model: (p = 0.5, q = 1.0) and 
(p = 1, q = 0.5). We wanted to investigate evolved learning 
efforts also for the rest of the possible p- and q- values. 

To do this, we systematically varied p- and q- values, and 
evolved agents for 50 generations. 20 runs were done for 
each parameter combination, and the average learning rate 
of all agents in the final generation was recorded (Figure 6 ). 

Dunlap and Stephens’ model proposed that the border be- 
tween the learning region and the non-learning region would 
be at p = q , and the evolved individuals lend support to their 
hypothesis (Figure 6 a). Their model makes no prediction for 
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(a) No Cost (b) Cost 0.05 (c) Cost 0.1 


Figure 6: The evolved plasticity levels under the basic experimental setup. Colors correspond to evolved learning rates (rj). The 
colors are scaled differently for different figures, to emphasize their internal variations. - Results averaged over 20 runs 


the case where learning is associated with a cost, but our re- 
sults (Figure 6b and 6c) indicate that in this case, the border 
will shift, making the non-learning region larger. 

The results for the individuals evolved with a cost of 
learning are quite noisy, due in part to the very low levels 
of learning effort that were evolved. The reason the levels 
can be so low is that, in this experiment, 49 presentations 
of stimuli are available to learn from before being tested. In 
the rest of our experiments, this simplifying assumption (of 
a long training period before testing) is removed. 

Multiple decisions 

Extending the experience to multiple decisions has these 
beneficial effects: 

1. It makes the experiment more realistic - natural organ- 
isms are likely to have their survival- and reproduction 
ability depend on several decisions rather than a single 
one. 


2. It makes the evolutionary search proceed more efficiently, 
as it is now possible to identify intermediate fitness lev- 
els. In other words, there are more “stepping stones” for 
evolution to visit on the way to a good solution. 

The results (Figure 7) are similar to those seen before, but 
more clean and systematic. In particular, the results for situ- 
ations where plasticity is associated with a cost are different. 
In the basic setup, these plasticity levels were very low, but 
here, we see they have a magnitude comparable to the situa- 
tion without costs. We now see clearly that the learning/no- 
learning border is shifted as a result of the cost. 

Periodic changes 

Changing the environment to contain periodic changes al- 
lows us to smoothly alter the best-action fixity within all 
values imaginable: from a completely stable environment 
to one that changes constantly. The periodic changes also 
imply that the environment has a state which the agent can 



(a) No Cost 


(b) Cost 0.05 


(c) Cost 0.1 


Figure 7: The evolved plasticity levels under the setup with multiple decisions. Colors correspond to evolved learning rates (rj). 
The colors are scaled differently for different figures, to emphasize their internal variations. - Results averaged over 20 runs 
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(a) No Cost (b) Cost 0.05 (c) Cost 0.1 


Figure 8: The evolved plasticity levels under the setup with periodic environmental changes. Colors correspond to evolved 
learning rates (rj). The colors are scaled differently for different figures, to emphasize their internal variations. The value p 
discussed here is defined differently than the one in other plots: It now signals the average number of generations between 
environmental changes. - Results averaged over 20 runs 


learn. There was a state also in the previous environment, 
but it lasted only for a single experience-consequence phase 
pair. After one set of phases the environment was changed 
randomly. In other words, there was no reason for the agent 
to learn lasting associations - rather, it was encouraged to 
do learning only by the somewhat artificial variation we im- 
posed between experience and consequence phases. 

Evolved learning rates in this environment (Figure 8) are 
not directly comparable to the ones in the two previous ex- 
periments, because the separation between the experience- 
and consequence phase in those experiments made it impos- 
sible to realize an environment that was changing too fast 
to learn. The association observed in the experience phase 
would always last until the consequence phase, and could 
therefore always be learned. 

Although the experiments are not directly comparable, we 
can observe some relationships between the basic experi- 
ment and the one with periodic changes. In the basic exper- 
iment, a p - value of 0.5 means the environment will have a 
50 % chance of changing each generation. This corresponds 
roughly to a stability period of 1-2 generations. Increasing 
the stability period from 1 corresponds to increasing p in the 
basic experiment, making the best action more stable. As 
seen in Figures 6 and 7, this has the effect of lowering the 
evolved learning rates. The same is observed in Figure 8 for 
p - values increasing above 1 . In fact, the top half of Figure 
8a (the part above pm 1) is quite similar to Figures 6a and 
7a. 

In light of this comparison, we can see what the original 
experiment by Dunlap and Stephens was missing: environ- 


ments with a lower stability period than a single generation. 
For such environments (Figure 8), decreasing the best- action 
fixity substantially will select against learning, as a result 
of learned associations more rapidly losing their utility. In 
other words, the benefits of learning decrease as the amount 
of time learned associations can be exploited decreases. 

Summarizing, we can see that the revised pq-model (Fig- 
ure 9) of learning has the following properties: 

1. A range of best-action fixity levels select for learning. 
For environments where the best action changes too fre- 
quently or too infrequently, learning is selected against. 

2. An increased reliability of experience selects for learning. 

3. Plasticity levels increase the further away from the non- 
learning zone we are. 

Conclusion 

Through simulated evolution of learning individuals under 
different levels of environmental change we have studied 
and unified two seemingly conflicting models of the evo- 
lution of learning ability. 

The pq-model captures two important properties of the 
evolution of learning: Learning requires 1) environmen- 
tal changes and 2) reliable experiences to evolve. The 
Goldilocks principle model suggests that a range of environ- 
mental variability selects for learning, while both too stable 
and too variable environments select against it. 

Initially, we saw results lending support to the pq-model 
for the original experiment it was designed for. We later 
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Figure 9: The revised pq-model (see Figure 1 for original) 
of how learning relates to environmental change. Darker 
shades of gray indicate higher levels of plasticity. 


showed that the model also holds for more realistic scenar- 
ios and for scenarios where learning has a cost. Applying 
an explicit cost to learning ability moved the “neutral re- 
gion” of learning, making more areas in the model select 
for non-learning strategies, as one might expect. To study 
the relationship between the pq-model and Goldilocks prin- 
ciple, we needed to generalize the experiment Dunlap and 
Stephens originally proposed and study the full range of en- 
vironmental change, from full stability to constant changes. 
The results led us to suggest a revised pq-model (Figure 9). 

In conclusion, we want to emphasize that this model by 
no means tells the full truth about the relationship between 
environmental variability and evolved learning efforts. The 
model shows one part of the truth, but it leaves out sev- 
eral issues known to be important to this relationship, such 
as age-varying learning efforts (Knudsen (2004)) and the 
complex interaction between agents and their environments 
(Beer (1995)). Further studies of these and other related top- 
ics will increase our understanding of how learning evolves, 
and how the evolved learning is influenced by environmental 
properties. 
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Abstract 

Decentralized control for multirobot systems is difficult to 
design by hand because the behavioral rules for individual 
robots cannot, in general, be derived from a desired collective 
behavior. System designers have therefore resorted to evo- 
lutionary computation as a means to heuristically synthesize 
self-organized behaviors for robot collectives. Evolutionary 
computation is typically applied by putting the rules gov- 
erning the individual robots under evolutionary control and 
by assigning fitness scores based on collective performance. 
Scaling evolutionary approaches to complex tasks has, how- 
ever, proven challenging due to issues related to bootstrap- 
ping and premature convergence. In this paper, we show 
how hierarchical task decomposition and the combination of 
evolved and preprogrammed control can overcome these is- 
sues. We apply our approach to a complex multirobot task 
that requires a high degree of coordination and collective de- 
cision making, and we synthesize controllers capable of solv- 
ing the task. 

Introduction 

One of the major challenges in a multirobot system (MRS) 
is coordination. In a MRS, the behavior of a robot depends 
not only on interactions with the immediate environment 
but also on the behavior of other robots. While centralized 
control can facilitate coordination, it cannot be used in all 
scenarios due to communication and/or computational con- 
straints on the robots (Crespi et al., 2008). On the other 
hand, decentralized control is often difficult to design by 
hand because the behavioral rules for individual robots can- 
not be derived from a desired macroscopic behavior (Dorigo 
et al., 2004). Several researchers have taken inspiration from 
nature when designing large-scale distributed MRS, such as 
the use of pheromones (Payton et al., 2003) and division of 
labor in social insects (Labella et al., 2006), coordination in 
bacteria, and aggregation of amoeba into slime mold (§ahin, 
2005). For many multirobot tasks, we may, however, be un- 
able to find examples in nature from which to draw inspi- 
ration, and other means to design decentralized control are 
therefore necessary. 

In the field of evolutionary robotics (ER), evolutionary 
computation is applied to synthesize control and sometimes 


the morphology of autonomous robots (Nolfi and Floreano, 
2000). Such approaches have the potential to automate the 
design of self-organized behavior without manual specifi- 
cation of the microscopic rules that govern each individ- 
ual (Floreano and Keller, 2010). The experimenter only has 
to define the high-level collective objective as a fitness func- 
tion, and an evolutionary process optimizes the individual 
rules with respect to that function. 

In the domain of MRS, controllers have been evolved to, 
for instance, enable a swarm of robots to establish and main- 
tain aerial data links in natural disaster scenarios (Hauert 
et al., 2009), to play robotic soccer (Uchibe and Asada, 
2006), and to collectively transport heavy objects (GroB and 
Dorigo, 2009). The online (or embodied) (Floreano and 
Mondada, 1998; Watson et al., 1999; Silva et al., 2012) evo- 
lution of controllers, where evolution takes place during task 
execution, has furthermore been demonstrated for simple 
tasks such as aggregation. 

Although evolutionary techniques have been shown ca- 
pable of synthesizing surprisingly simple and elegant con- 
trollers for MRS tasks (Mosteo and Montano, 2010), it has 
proven difficult to bootstrap the evolutionary process when 
solutions to complex tasks are sought (Nelson et al., 2009). 
Different incremental approaches have been studied as a 
means to overcome the bootstrapping problem. Whiteson 
et al. (2005) experimented with task decomposition and de- 
cision trees for keepaway soccer. The authors evolved artifi- 
cial neural networks (ANN) for basic tasks, such as passing 
the ball to a teammate and intercepting the ball. Decision 
nodes were then manually programmed to choose which 
ANN should be active. Christensen and Dorigo (2006) com- 
pared two different incremental evolutionary approaches in a 
multirobot phototaxis and hole-avoidance task. They found 
no benefits over a non-incremental approach when com- 
pared with an incremental approach where the controllers 
were trained on different sub-tasks sequentially, or an incre- 
mental increase in environmental complexity. 

Novelty search (Lehman and Stanley, 2011) has recently 
been applied to the evolution of behaviors for swarms of 
robots (Gomes et al., 2013) as a means to overcome boot- 
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strapping issues and to avoid premature convergence. In 
novelty search, behaviors are scored based on their nov- 
elty with respect to previously evaluated behaviors, and not 
based on a traditional fitness function. Given the lack of 
a static objective in novelty search, bootstrapping is typi- 
cally not an issue, and the constant evolutionary pressure to- 
ward behavioral innovation means that novelty search is un- 
affected by deception. However, as shown by Gomes et al. 
(2013), the choice of behavior characterization has a sig- 
nificant impact on the performance of novelty search. For 
non-trivial tasks, it may be difficult to design effective be- 
havioral characterizations that lead to the evolution of good 
solutions. 

In this paper, we show how evolutionary computa- 
tion can be combined with preprogrammed control in an 
engineering-centric approach (Duarte et al., 2014a) for the 
semi-automatic synthesis of controllers for complex multi- 
robot tasks. We recursively decompose the goal task into 
sub-tasks and synthesize different controllers (either evolved 
or preprogrammed) to solve each sub-task. The controllers 
for the sub-tasks are then combined hierarchically in or- 
der to solve the goal task. Our hierarchical decomposi- 
tion approach has been shown to successfully synthesize 
controllers for complex, single-robot tasks, as well as en- 
abling controllers to be sucessfully transfered to real hard- 
ware (Duarte et al., 2014a). In this study, we demonstrate 
how our approach can be scaled to multirobot tasks, and we 
compare our hierarchical approach to two non-hierarchical 
approaches: a simple generational evolutionary algorithm 
and NEAT (Stanley and Miikkulainen, 2002). 

Methodology 

Our objective is to exploit the capacity of artificial evolution 
to automatically synthesize behavior in the design of con- 
trollers for complex, real robot tasks. We manually divide 
a task into simpler sub-tasks when the evolutionary process 
is unable to find a solution. Sub-controllers are evolved to 
solve each sub-task, and the resulting controllers are then 
composed in a bottom-up, hierarchical fashion through the 
evolution of one or more higher-level controllers. 

The complete controller for a complex task is composed 
of several sub-controllers arranged in a hierarchy (see Fig- 
ure 1). Nodes in the hierarchy are either behavior arbitra- 
tors or behavior primitives (a similar terminology is used 
in (Lee, 1999)), and can be synthesized with different tech- 
niques, such as evolution of ANNs, genetic programming, 
fuzzy logic or manual programming. Behavior primitives 
are at the bottom of the controller hierarchy and directly con- 
trol the actuators of the robot, such as wheels. Each robot in 
the MRS has its own independent copy of the controller. Dif- 
ferent robots may therefore be executing different behavior 
primitives at any given time. 

A behavior primitive is evolved to solve a task if an appro- 
priate fitness function can be found. An appropriate fitness 


function (i) allows evolution to bootstrap, (ii) leads evolution 
to controllers that are able to successfully solve the task, and 
(iii) leads evolution to controllers that are able to maintain 
performance when transferred to real robots. If it is not pos- 
sible to find such a fitness function, the task is manually and 
recursively divided into sub-tasks until an appropriate fitness 
function has been found for each sub-task. 



Figure 1 : A representation of the hierarchical controller run- 
ning on each robot in a MRS. A behavior arbitrator delegates 
the control of the robot to one of its sub-controllers. A be- 
havior primitive controls the actuators of the robot directly. 

After the behavior primitives have been synthesized, they 
are combined through the evolution of a behavior arbitrator. 
A behavior arbitrator is responsible for delegating control to 
one or more of its sub-controllers. A sub-controller can be 
composed of several hierarchical levels of behavior arbitra- 
tors and primitives. Each behavior arbitrator receives either 
all or a subset of the robot’s sensory inputs. A behavior arbi- 
trator might have access to some specific sensors that other 
behavior arbitrators and behavior primitives do not need. In 
the study presented in this paper, the behavior arbitrators are 
ANN-based and select only one of their sub-controllers at 
any given time, namely the one corresponding to the out- 
put neuron with the highest activation, but other arbitration 
methods could be used. 

Some tasks may require the robots to perform actions that 
are too difficult to simulate accurately, or may be challeng- 
ing to decompose into sub-tasks. In these particular cases, 
basic preprogrammed behavior primitives can be included 
in the controller hierarchy as we demonstrate in the Section 
titled “Evolving a Hierarchical Controller”. 

Experimental Setup 

We apply hierarchical task decomposition to a generic ob- 
ject removal task, which was designed to require several be- 
haviors typically associated with ER in MRS, namely col- 
lective search and navigation (Quinn et al., 2003), obsta- 
cle avoidance (Christensen and Dorigo, 2006), and collec- 
tive decision-making (Floreano et al., 2007). We explore a 
more complex version of the task presented in (Ollion and 
Doncieux, 201 1), in which a group of robots must individu- 
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Figure 2: An example of the robots executing the task, where r is a robot, o is an object, g is a gate, b is a button, and t is a 
basket, (a): the robots start the task randomly distributed in one of the rooms, (b): the robots aggregate around the object and 
push it toward the basket, (c): the robots enter the corridor after one of them has pushed the button, (d): the robots enter the 
other room in order to find the new object. 


ally transport balls into a basket. In our version of the task, 
the environment is composed of two rooms, connected by a 
corridor. The corridor is blocked by two gates, one at each 
entrance, which can be opened by pushing a button (see Fig- 
ure 2). The rooms are rectangular and side lengths vary be- 
tween 75 cm and 150 cm drawn from a uniform distribution. 
The robots must find and remove an object by pushing it into 
a basket (see Figure 2a-b). The object can only be pushed 
if all robots cooperate. When the robots succeed at push- 
ing the object into the basket, the object is removed and a 
new object is automatically placed in the other room. To 
traverse the corridor connecting the two rooms, one of the 
robots must first push a button to open the gates. Once the 
button has been pushed, the gate closer to the robots will 
remain open until all robots have entered the corridor (see 
Figure 2c). Once all the robots have entered the corridor, the 
first gate will close and the gate leading to the other room 
will open (see Figure 2d). 

We use three simulated differential-drive robots, loosely 
modeled after the e-puck robot (Mondada et al., 2009). 
The robots are circular with a diameter of 7.5 cm, and 
they are equipped with the following sensors: (i) four in- 
frared (IR) sensors for obstacle detection, with a range of 
12 cm, (ii) four sensors to detect the object that should be 
removed, with a range of 30 cm, (iii) four sensors to detect 
the basket, with a range of 100 cm, (iv) four sensors to de- 


tect nearby robots, with a range of 100 cm, (v) one sound 
sensor, and (vi) two sensors to detect the gate button, po- 
sitioned at —30° and 30° with respect to the front of the 
robot. The gate button sensors have a range of 100 cm and 
an opening angle of 120°. The wall, object and robot sen- 
sors are positioned at intervals of 90° around the perimeter 
of the robot (front, back, left, and right). The set of actuators 
is composed of two wheels, which allow the robots to move 
at speeds of up to 10 cm/s. The simulated sensors have been 
modelled based on data collected from a real e-puck’s sen- 
sors, and have been previously used to successfully transfer 
controllers from simulation to a real e-puck robot (Duarte 
et al., 2014a). 

For evolved behavior arbitrators and behavior primitives, 
we use continuous-time recurrent neural networks (Beer and 
Gallagher, 1992). In simulation, we run a total of ten evolu- 
tionary runs with a population size of 100 genomes for each 
node in the controller hierarchy. The fitness score assigned 
to each genome is the mean score obtained in 30 simula- 
tions with different initial conditions. The five highest scor- 
ing genomes are copied directly to the next generation. An- 
other 19 copies of each genome are made and mutation is 
applied to each gene with a probability of 10%. A Gaus- 
sian offset with a mean of 0 and a standard deviation of 1 
is applied when a gene undergoes mutation. After the evo- 
lutionary process has terminated, we run a post-evaluation 
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Figure 3: The complete controller for the two-room object removal task is composed of three behavior arbitrators and four 
behavior primitives. 


with 100 samples to obtain a more accurate estimate of the 
controllers’ performance. To obtain more general and adap- 
tive behaviors, the number of robots used during the evo- 
lutionary process of the behavior primitives and arbitrators 
was varied from one to three. 

The fitness functions used in this study are functional in- 
cremental fitness functions (Nelson et al., 2009). Each fit- 
ness function typically has a number of cases that represent 
different outcomes of a simulation sample. Each case is kept 
simple and typically has only one or two terms. The cases 
are weighted by multiplying by a factor and by adding a con- 
stant, initially set to values of one and zero, respectively. The 
values of the constants and factors are adjusted through an 
empirical trial-and-error process when necessary: if a boot- 
strapping case is exploited over a goal case, guiding evolu- 
tion toward local optima, the relative weight of the exploited 
case is either decreased or the weight of the other cases are 
increased. Given the simplicity of the fitness functions used, 
this process usually only required a couple of iterations. 

We use JBotEvolver (Duarte et al., 2014c), an open 
source, multirobot simulation platform and neuroevolution 
framework, for the experiments presented in this paper. 
JBotEvolver allows to automate the main steps of the hi- 


erarchical composition process. The experimenter defines a 
configuration file with the various sub-controllers, including 
information on how they are connected and the evolution- 
ary setup for each node. The simulator then synthesizes and 
composes the hierarchical controller in a bottom-up fashion 
by conducting several evolutionary runs (typically ten) for 
one node in the hierarchy at a time, and by selecting the 
ANN displaying the highest performance for the node. The 
simulator, configuration files and results can be found on- 
line (Duarte et al., 2014b). 

Evolving a Hierarchical Controller 

We applied our hierarchical decomposition methodology in 
order to synthesize controllers for the object removal task. 
Figure 3 provides an overview of the final controller, as well 
as the parameters of the neural network used, sensors, ac- 
tuators, and performance achieved by each sub-controller. 
We started by decomposing the task into two different sub- 
tasks: “Push Object” and “Change Room”. An appropriate 
fitness function for the “Push Object” sub-task could easily 
be found (see the Section “Finding and pushing the object”), 
and we evolved a behavior primitive for that sub-task. The 
“Change Room” sub-task, on the other hand, proved more 
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challenging, and we therefore decomposed the sub-task into 
two new sub-tasks: “Open Gates” and “Enter Corridor”. 
The “Open Gates” sub-task was further decomposed into a 
“Move to Button” evolved behavior primitive and a “Push 
Button” preprogrammed behavior primitive. In the follow- 
ing subsections, we discuss each sub-task in detail. 

Finding and pushing the object 

We started with the “Push Object” behavior primitive, which 
was evolved in a single room without any gates or corri- 
dor. The robots had to collectively find and push a randomly 
placed object into a basket (see Figure 2b). As soon the ob- 
ject was within the boundaries of the basket, the sub-task 
was considered solved and the simulation was terminated. 
The fitness function /i used for this sub-task rewards robots 
for quickly pushing the object toward the basket: 



where c is the number of cycles spent by the robots to suc- 
cessfully push object to the basket, C is the maximum length 
of a simulation run (1000 control cycles), D is the initial dis- 
tance from the object to the basket, and d is the final distance 
from the object to the basket. The fitness trajectories for the 
“Push Object” behavior primitive can be seen in Figure 4. 


C/3 

C/3 

u 

G 

E 


Push Object 



Generation 


Figure 4: Fitness trajectories for “Push Object’ primitive, 
with the best fitness and the mean fitness for each generation. 


angle steeper than approximately 45°. Pushing a button to 
open the gates requires fine sensorimotor coordination, since 
the buttons are difficult to detect and hit. This is a difficult 
interaction to model correctly in simulation, and it can also 
be a challenging behavior to evolve and transfer successfully 
to real robotic hardware. We therefore decided to manually 
program a controller to push the button, using the robot’s 
camera to find and move to the button. In simulation, how- 
ever, activating the preprogrammed behavior automatically 
opens the gate. When the preprogrammed behavior primi- 
tive is activated, the control cycle of the main behavior ar- 
bitrator is stopped. While we did not attempt to transfer the 
evolved controllers in the experiments presented in this pa- 
per, the preprogrammed “Push Button” behavior was essen- 
tial in order to cross the reality gap in previous experiments 
with a single e-puck robot (Duarte et al., 2014a). 

We evolved the “Move to Button” behavior primitive, 
where the controller was evaluated according to a distance 
gradient to the button, with a time-dependent bonus upon 
correctly completing the task. The fitness function used for 
this sub-task is defined below: 


h 


1 + 


C — c 
C 


if achieved objective 


D-d 

D 


otherwise 


where C the maximum lenght of a simulation run (1000 con- 
trol cycles), c is the number of cycles spent, D is the distance 
from the robots’ average starting point to the button, and d is 
the shortest distance to the objective that any robot reached. 
In this case, the objective is to get within 5 cm of the button. 

Afterwards, we evolved the “Open Gates” behavior ar- 
bitrator, which has access to the evolved “Move to Button” 
behavior primitive and to the preprogrammed “Push Button” 
behavior primitive (see Figure 3). The controller was evalu- 
ated using / 2 , where the objective was to open the gate lead- 
ing to the corridor (see Figure 2b-c). The fitness trajectories 
for the “Move to Button” behavior primitive and the “Open 
Gates” behavior arbitrator can be seen in Figure 5. As it can 
be seen in the figure, good solutions to the “Open Gates” 
are found in the first generation. This result is explained by 
the low difficulty of the sub-task: the controller only has to 
change from the “Move to Button” behavior primitive to the 
“Push Button” behavior arbitrator when the robot is close to 
the button. 


Opening the gates 

For the group of robots to cross from one room to the other, 
one of the robots has to push a button, which opens the gates 
to the corridor (see Figure 2c-d). If a robot correctly pushes 
the button, the gate opens and emits a noise for two seconds 
that can be heard by all robots. The buttons are only 2.5 cm 
in diameter, and they must be pushed by hitting them at an 


Crossing from one room to the other 

After pushing the button, the robots should enter the corri- 
dor in order to move into the other room (see Figure 2c). 
We evolved the “Enter Corridor” behavior primitive, which 
has to move the robot inside the corridor after the first gate 
has been opened. The controller should then move the robot 
inside the other room when the second gate opens (see Fig- 
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Figure 5: Fitness trajectories for “Move to Button” primitive 
and the ’’Open Gates” arbitrator. 


ure 2d). Each controller was evaluated according to the fol- 
lowing fitness function: 


f o 

2 — 10 • w if robots reached the other room 

fs = < 

D-d t 

— — — otherwise 

where w is the number of times the robots collided with 
a wall, D is the distance from the robots’ average starting 
point to the end of the corridor, and d is the point closest to 
the end of the corridor that the robots reached. 

We then evolved the “Change Room” sub-controller, 
which is composed of three behavior primitives and two be- 
havior arbitrators (see Figure 3). For the evolution of the 
“Change Room” behavior arbitrator, the robots were posi- 
tioned and oriented randomly in one of the rooms at the be- 
ginning of each trial, one robot had to push the button, and 
all robots then had to enter the corridor and move to the other 
room. The “Change Room” controller was evaluated using 
fs. The fitness trajectories for the “Enter Corridor” behavior 
primitive and the “Change Room” behavior arbitrator can be 
seen in Figure 6. 


Enter Corridor 



Change Room 



Figure 6: Fitness trajectories for “Enter Corridor” behavior 
primitive and the ’’Change Room” behavior arbitrator. 


The Hierarchical Controller arbitrator 

In the complete task, the first object can appear in any of 
the two rooms and the robots should remove as many ob- 
jects as possible. To obtain a controller for the complete 


task, the “Push Object” behavior primitive and the “Cross 
Rooms” behavior arbitrator were combined via the evolu- 
tion of a “Hierarchical Controller” behavior arbitrator (see 
Figure 3). All evolutionary runs converged to a behavior 
where the robots would move between rooms whenever they 
removed an object. The controllers were evaluated accord- 
ing to the number of objects they removed, with a small 
bonus for getting collectively closer to the object and a small 
penalty for colliding with walls and other robots, according 
to / 4 : 


U = P+^^-10~ 3 -w 

where P is the number of objects successfully pushed into 
the basket, D is the initial distance of the last object to the 
basket, d is the final distance of the last object to the basket, 
and w is the number of times a robot collided with a wall. 

The controllers were evolved with a time limit of 5000 
control cycles (equivalent to 500 seconds), and the highest 
performing controller was able to remove a mean of 3.74 ob- 
jects, which corresponds to one object every 2 minutes and 
14 seconds on average. The average number of removed ob- 
jects from the highest performing controllers in each of the 
10 experimental runs was 2.98 =b 0.52, which corresponds to 
an average of 2 minutes and 48 seconds per object. The fit- 
ness trajectory “Hierarchical Controller” behavior arbitrator 
can be seen in Figure 7. 

Comparison with non-hierarchical approaches 

We compared the results obtained with our hierarchical ap- 
proach with two non-hierarchical approaches: a classic evo- 
lutionary robotics setup, with a simple generational algo- 
rithm, and a setup where controllers were evolved using 
NEAT (Stanley and Miikkulainen, 2002). The NEAT im- 
plementation available in the open-source Encog Machine 
Learning Framework (Heaton, 2008) was integrated in our 
simulator platform JBotEvolver, and we used the parameter 
values proposed in (Stanley and Miikkulainen, 2002). Since 
the controllers in these setups are unable to use the “Push 
Button” preprogrammed behavior primitive, we introduced 
a “Button Actuator” that allows the robot to open the gates. 

The controllers evolved in the respective setups were only 
able to partly solve the task. In the classic setup, controllers 
from the six out of ten evolutionary runs learned how to push 
the object into the basket when the object was initially po- 
sitioned in the same room as the robots. The mean fitness 
achieved in the ten evolutionary runs was 0.3 db 0.2, and the 
highest fitness achieved was 0.5. No controller was able to 
successfully open the gates and navigate to the other room. 

Controllers in all ten evolutionary runs in the NEAT setup 
learned how to push the object into the basket. However, the 
controllers evolved with NEAT were also unable to cross 
to the other room, and moved in circles looking for objects 
even if there was none in the current room. The mean fitness 
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Figure 7: Fitness trajectories of the best fitness for each 
generation for the “Hierarchical Controller” arbitrator, the 
single-network setup, and the NEAT setup. 


of all ten evolutionary runs was 0.4 d= 0.1, and the fitness 
of the best evolutionary run was 0.5. The fitness trajectories 
of both single-network setups and the “Hierarchical Con- 
troller” behavior arbitrator setup are shown in Figure 7. 

Even though the complete hierarchical controller has a to- 
tal of six evolved behavior arbitrators and behavior primi- 
tives, each node in the hierarchy needed only to evolve for 
relatively few generations using a simple generational evo- 
lutionary algorithm. Fitness scores in some of the simpler 
nodes plateaued well before the end of the evolutionary run, 
and could have even been evolved for fewer generations (see 
Figures 4, 5 and 6). The total number of generations in the 
complete controller was 1600, and the mean number of gen- 
erations per evolved node was 267 (see Figure 3). 

Conclusions 

In this paper, we showed how hierarchical task decompo- 
sition could enable the use of evolutionary synthesis of be- 
havioral control for a complex MRS task. The robots had to 
collectively locate and push objects into a basket in an envi- 
ronment with two rooms connected by a corridor. In order 
to cross from one room to the other, one of the robots had 
to push a button that opened a gate leading to the corridor. 
We divided the task into multiple sub- tasks, and whenever 
a solution to a sub-task could not be evolved due to boot- 
strapping or premature convergence issues, the sub-task was 
further divided until solutions could be evolved for each sub- 
task. Finally, we combined the sub-task solutions through 
the evolution of behavior arbitrators. 

Hierarchical decomposition of tasks and control has two 
key benefits: (i) it allows for the use of evolutionary com- 
putation to synthesize control based on self-organization in 
tasks that would otherwise be too complex, and (ii) indi- 
vidual controller components can be evolved under different 
conditions, or even be preprogrammed when a sub-task is 


too difficult to simulate accurately. 

The application of our hierarchical approach depends on 
the capability of dividing a task into different sub-tasks or 
behaviors. This division, however, is only enforced if tra- 
ditional evolutionary techniques are unable to find adequate 
solutions for a given task. While state-of-the-art techniques 
such as novelty search (Lehman and Stanley, 2011) may be 
able to evolve solutions for more complex tasks than simpler 
evolutionary algorithms such as the one used in this study, 
it is reasonable to assume that even such approaches have 
limits in terms of task complexity. Modern neuroevolution 
algorithms could, however, be used in combination with hi- 
erarchical decomposition to allow for the synthesis of con- 
trollers with fewer, more complex behavior primitives. 

We are currently studying the use of state-of-the-art neu- 
roevolution algorithms in hierarchical controller synthesis, 
as well as the transfer of hierarchically evolved controllers 
for complex multirobot tasks to real robotic hardware. 
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Abstract 

In his seminal paper on morphogenesis (1952), Alan Turing 
demonstrated that different spatio-temporal patterns can arise 
due to instability of the homogeneous state in reaction-diffusion 
systems, but at least two species are necessary to produce even 
the simplest stationary patterns. This paper is aimed to propose 
a novel model of the analog (continuous state) kinetic 
automaton and to show that stationary and dynamic patterns 
can arise in one-component networks of kinetic automata. 
Possible applicability of kinetic networks to modeling of real- 
world phenomena is also discussed. 

Introduction 

Pattern formation has been a well-investigated research field 
since the pioneering work of Alan Turing on morphogenesis 
(Turing, 1952). He showed that pattern formation can be 
accomplished by the interaction of two substances that spread 
with different rates. For the interactions of this type, Turing 
introduced the term reaction-diffusion systems, which is now 
generally in use. He demonstrated that a homogeneous steady 
state is unstable in certain such systems, and any small local 
deviation from this steady state is sufficient to trigger the 
onset of pattern formation. This phenomenon, termed 
diffusion-driven instability, has been found to be applicable in 
many biological and chemical systems and was analyzed 
mathematically using a variety of techniques (Murray, 1993). 

The classical Turing instability leads to the establishment 
of stationary spatial patterns. However, the oscillatory 
analogue of this instability is possible and it was also 
envisaged by Alan Turing. This oscillatory instability 
produces traveling or standing waves and therefore it is often 
called the wave instability (Walgraef, 1997). Turing suggested 
that at least three species are needed for the oscillatory 
instability. The oscillatory instability is much rarer and has 
been found only in some chemical systems (Zhabotinsky et 
al., 1995) and biological phenomena (Meinhardt, 2004). 

Owing to Turing’s indisputable authority, it is often 
considered as a well-established fact that patterns can arise 
only in multicomponent dynamical systems. Actually, it holds 
mainly for reactive systems with passive transport, or, more 
precisely, chemical continuum media with gradient driven 
diffusion, described by Fick’s Law and explained by Einstein 
in 1905 under the random walk assumption. However, an 
increasing number of natural phenomena, which are called 
sub-diffusion, super-diffusion or anomalous diffusion in 
general (Klafter and Sokolov, 2005), do not fit this relatively 
simple description of diffusion. From the signaling of 


biological cells to the foraging behaviour of animals, the 
overall motion of objects is better described by steps that are 
not independent and can take vastly different time to perform. 
Some systems can be modeled as networks of decision- 
making agents reacting to external events or signals and can 
be regarded as reflexive systems with active transport, where 
the direction of motion depends not only on gradients but on 
many other factors, which may lead to “The rich get richer” 
phenomenon. 

This paper is aimed to propose a novel numerical 
algorithm, called Conservative Rank Transform and an analog 
model of an abstract autonomous agent, called a kinetic 
automaton or a kinon for short; then to show that different 
dynamical patterns found in Turing multi -component systems 
can arise even in one-component kinetic networks , defined as 
reflexive dynamical systems with active transport. 

Background 

The proposed model stems from the cellular automata (CA) 
framework, conceived in the early 1950's by J. Von Neumann 
(Neumann, 1960) and Stanislaw Ulam (Ulam, 1952) and 
became popular among researchers largely due to John 
Conway’s Game of Life (Gardner, 1970). The popularity of 
CA can be attributed to the enormous potential they hold in 
modeling complex systems and their simplicity, which is 
determined by the regularity of an underlying lattice and a 
fixed number of cell states. Frisch, Hasslacher and Pomeau 
(Frisch et al., 1986) and Wolfram (Wolfram, 1986) 
independently discovered that a simple cellular automaton on 
a 2D triangular lattice can simulate the Navier-Stokes 
equations and proposed an FHP model or Lattice Gas 
Automata (LGA), as these models are usually termed. Closely 
related to CA, Random Boolean Networks (RBN) were 
introduced by Stuart Kauffman as a model of genetic 
regulatory networks (Kauffman, 1969). It has been shown that 
Boolean idealization may capture the dynamics of genetic 
regulatory systems (Kauffman, 1993), but in general, Boolean 
approximation is inappropriate for modeling flow processes, 
e.g., movement of money through an economy, electricity 
over a grid, concentrations of metabolites in cell tissues, etc. 

To address this issue, Coupled Map Lattices (CML) were 
proposed by Kunihiko Kaneko as a paradigm for the study of 
spatio-temporal complexity such as turbulence, convection, 
flows, population dynamics, etc. (Kaneko, 1985). CML can 
be viewed as a generalization of CA in terms of continuous 
state space and arbitrary network topology, but despite 
promising universality, CMLs have not become widespread. 
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On the contrary, Lattice Boltzmann Model (LBM), originally 
evolved from LG A and based on a minimal kinetic Boltzmann 
equation (Wolf-Gladrow, 2000), is attracting growing 
popularity. In LBM, representative particles (’parcels of 
fluid’) evolve on a regular grid in accordance with simple 
streaming and collision rules designed to preserve fluid 
dynamics. 

In the recent years, a lot of research has been directed to the 
continualization of the state space of different models. It was 
shown by Ulam that many deterministic problems in 
mathematics and physics can be converted into equivalent 
random processes and described by probabilities, which are 
real numbers (Ulam, 1952). The superiority of continuous 
values is confirmed by the mathematical theory of computable 
numbers and computable functions. It has been proved that 
simple analog (continuous state) computers can compute 
numbers and functions which are not computable by digital 
computers (Pour-El and Richards, 1989). 

Despite the shown diversity, almost all existing modeling 
paradigms are derived from the cellular automaton model and 
inherit its restriction to lattice uniformity and a discrete state 
space. In some cases it leads to excessive oversimplification. 
According to Albert Einstein, "Everything should be made as 
simple as possible, but no simpler. " The cellular automaton 
paradigm appeared in the very beginning of the computing 
era, when simplicity was compulsory. Modern computer 
technologies, in which even mobile phones outperform the 
former mainframes, pose new challenges to the modeling 
science. A new generation of topology and state space 
invariant modeling paradigms is needed. They will be 
inevitably more structured, but not necessarily much more 
complex. This work is a trial step in this direction. 

Motivation 

To a great extent this work was initiated by the now almost 
forgotten ideas of Konrad Zuse and Gordon Pask. Konrad 
Zuse, a German engineer who was the first to suggest that the 
entire universe is being computed on a computer, possibly a 
cellular automaton called "Rechnender Raum" or Calculating 
Space. In his paper he also gave an outline of a more 
advanced model called a net automaton (Zuse, 1969): 

“ Cellular automaton provides an elegant solution when 
each cell contains a complete calculating system, as 
symbolically represented in Figure 73. These single 
calculating systems contain both information-processing 
and information- storing elements. ...The net automaton 
represented in Figure 74 is a further development of the 
cellular automaton corresponding to Figure 73. The 
individual cells are responsible here for only 
information processing. Branching lines B connect the 
individual cells and serve both for information 
transmission and for information storage. ” 


Pis- 73, 74 ’ 


In his subsequent book on the theory of net automata (Zuse, 
1975), which seems to have never been translated from 
German, Zuse considered mainly topological issues of the net 
automaton, but its internal structure was not elaborated. A 
decade earlier, Gordon Pask, a British cybernetician created a 
number of maverick machines, worked on the electro- 
chemical device now known as Pack’s Ear (Cariani, 1993). 
Pask demonstrated that such a device was able to construct its 
own sensors and effectors without having programmed them 
into a preset purpose. Using the same approach, he introduced 
an evolutionary model containing a diffusion network, which 
can be regarded as a precursor of the kinetic networks 
considered further (Pask, 1961): 

“All a mean by a diffusion network is a system of tubes 
and basins, say, over which we can define food 
neighborhoods. A formal representation of a food 
diffusion network is shown in Fig. 1. It is a directed 
graph with nodes. The lines connecting nodes have 
quantities associated with them that represent the food 
impedance, the amount of resistance to the passage of 
food between nodes. ” 


X, * 2 



Fio. I. Formal representation of food distribution network. 

Despite the seeming disparity, both Zuse’s net automaton and 
Pask’s diffusion network have the central idea that nodes of 
the network are connected reciprocally with lines, having not 
only transport but also processing functions, and thus being 
active. This idea is in sharp contrast with the conventional 
view on network links as passive elements, prevailing until 
now. The main conundrum for the unification of these models 
was a mesh topology, because all of the earlier considered 
computational paradigms require a fixed number of input 
links, so they cannot be applied to a mesh. 

The origin of this issue is that all the models, except for 
LGA/LBM, are functional , because they are based on 
functions with a single output value. Unlike other models, 
LGA/LBM models are relational , because they are based on 
relations, which are morphisms of a set of input values onto a 
corresponding range of output values. Relations in these 
models are based on equations describing the motion of fluids 
or gases. In order to make the models computationally 
tractable, these equations were calculated for a fixed number 
of inputs and outputs, and the results were implemented as 
lookup tables. Although the attempts to enhance the 
geometrical flexibility of LBM continue, they do not have 
sufficient universality (Ubertini and Succi, 2008). LGA/LBM 
approach seemed to be very promising, but a more universal, 
not restricted to a specific underlying grid or physical reality, 
transformation method was needed. Lurther investigations 
eventually led to a new transformation technique and a based 
on it model, which can be described as a relationist view on 
interacting systems. 
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Relationism is a venerable paradigm which can be traced back 
to Newton’s great rival Leibniz, who argued that all properties 
arise from relations and reality consists of an evolving 
network of relationships. Later this idea was formulated by 
Einstein as Mach’s principle. In modem physics this approach 
is revived by Lee Smolin, one of the leading proponents of 
loop quantum gravity (Smolin, 1997). This approach is also in 
line with the views of Gregory Bateson, a British 
anthropologist and cybernetician, who emphasized that logic 
and quantity are inappropriate devices for describing 
organisms and their interactions (Bateson, 1969): 

“It is impossible, in principle, to explain any pattern by 
invoking a single quantity. But note that a ratio between 
two quantities is already the beginning of pattern. In 
other words, quantity and pattern are of different logical 
type and do not readily fit together in the same thinking. 
(p.53) ... We use the same words to talk about logical 
sequences and about sequences of cause and effect... But 
the if-then of logic in the syllogism is very different from 
the if-then of cause and effect... The if-then of causality 
contains time, but the if-then of logic is timeless. It 
follows that logic is incomplete model of causality 
(pp.56-59) ”. 

The difference between a system of causal entailments (what 
is happening in the external world) and a system of inferential 
ones (a language in which these events are expressed) was 
also underlined by the founder of relational biology Robert 
Rosen (Rosen, 1991). He defined the relation between them 
via further semantic elements: encoding and decoding, that 
bring the two entailment structures into congruence (Fig.lc). 


Rosen’s modeling relation is very close to a cybernetic 
perception-action loop (Fig. Id), which has become a 
conceptual schema of a general system, also known as input- 
process-output plus storage (IPO+S) model. From this point 
of view, all considered models can be divided into two main 
groups: functional models (CA/RBN/CML) (Fig. la) and 
relational models (LGA/LBM) (Fig. lb). The main difference 
between them is that in functional models a new state of a cell 
is stored and relayed (fanned out) to all or some of its 
neighbors, so they can be conservative only in special cases 
(Fredkin and Toffoli, 1982). In contrast, relational models 
were created for modeling real physical phenomena, so they 
are conservative by default. Relational models treat a cell as a 
“black box” and its responses are only observable to its 
neighbors but not its internal state. So it can be viewed as a 
reflexive system differentially responding to its links. Its 
response (observable reflex) to a link depends on but is not 
equal to its current state and inputs from other links. 

It should be noted that the range of functional models is not 
restricted to the listed above. All kinds of artificial neural 
networks, e.g. Spiking Neural Networks (Maass, 1997), and 
many other dynamical networks with continuous states, e.g. 
Compositional Pattern Producing Networks (Stanley, 2007), 
are also functional, because their nodes produce a single 
output value which is relayed only to some of their neighbors, 
thus they are not conservative and reflexive. 

Rosen’s modeling relation, cybernetic and lattice gas 
models were taken as a blueprint for the kinetic automaton 
model (Fig.le), which inherits many of their structural and 
semantic elements. 
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Figure 1: Modeling frameworks 
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Method 


The key element of the model, making its properties and 
dynamics different from LBM, is a collision step, which is 
transformed into a 3 -step operator: Encoding-Modulation- 
Decoding, called Conservative Rank Transform (CRT). In this 
method, not quantities as such but their relative values (ranks) 
are transformed (modulated), and the total quantity does not 
change after transformation. 

CRT is derived from the simplest of all image processing 
techniques called Intensity Transformations (Gonzalez and 
Woods, 2008). The main goal of intensity transformation is to 
increase intensities of some pixels in an image and/or to 
decrease intensities of others. This is done via an intensity 
transformation function, which is a mapping of an input value 
of a pixel onto its output value (Fig. 2). 



Identity 


Negative Power-Law Logistic 


Piecewise 


Figure 2: Basic intensity transformation functions 

There is an advanced image processing technique, called Rank 
Transformation (Zabih and Woodfill, 1993), which changes 
the intensity of a pixel in relation to its neighborhood. CRT 
can be outlined as a quantity conserving synthesis of Intensity 
and Rank Transformations and is carried out in 3 steps: 

1. Encoding. The first part of this step, called gathering, is 
just adding the values of all inputs and storage. The second 
one, scaling, is the conversion of absolute input values into 
ratios with a unit sum. In the simplest case it can be ordinary 
weighting, but in general, it may be a more sophisticated 
procedure. It should be emphasized that output values must be 
in the [0,1] range with a unit sum, so they can be regarded as 
density ratios, probabilities or ranks. 

2. Modulation. This is the core step of the method 
congruent to a collision step in LBM. It modulates (maps) 
input ratios onto their output values via a kinetic function 
(map), which is a normalized version of the intensity 
transformation functions in image processing. Modulation of 


input ratios is performed on a one-by-one basis, so in a 
general case, the sum of modulated ratios changes after this 
step. But this does not contradict to the name of the method. 
Modulation only changes the proportions between input 
values. A kinetic map can be any smooth or piecewise curve 
whose domain and range are defined in the [0,1] interval. 

3. Decoding. This step consists of the rescaling of 
modulated ratios to the volume of storage and scattering them 
among corresponding outputs and storage. 

To illustrate how the method works, a simple numerical 
example is considered in Figure 3. During an encoding step, a 
set of input values {0.2, 0.4, 1.4}, denoted by /, is weighted to 
the sum of the set. The weights can be regarded as ranks with 
a unit sum and are denoted by R. On a modulation step, the 
ranks are modulated via a parabolic kinetic map. The sum of 
the modulated ranks, denoted by R increases from 1.0 to 1.6. 
During a decoding step for obtaining output values, denoted 
by O, each modulated rank is multiplied by a rescaling factor 
which is the ratio of the sum of inputs to the sum of 
modulated ranks (2.0/1.6=1.72). Resultant outputs have the 
same sum as inputs but different values. 



Figure 3: Conservative Rank Transform ( CRT) 

In a nutshell, this method is a quantity conserving relation or a 
morphism of a set of input values onto a range of 
corresponding output values. 

Model 

The overall schema of the kinetic automaton in detail looks as 
follows (Fig.4): 


PH Transitions: 

1 - Propagation 

2 - Encoding (Gathering & Scaling) 

3 - Modulation 

4 -Decoding (Rescaling & Scattering) 


Scalar states: 

S - storage 

Vector states: 

I - inputs O - outputs 
R, R’ - ratios (ranks) 



Values: 

Absolute (raw) 
O Relative (abstract) 


Figure 4: The kinetic automaton state -transition structure 
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This diagram uses the graphical notation of state-transition 
structures introduced by Carl Adam Petri and known as Petri 
nets (Petri, 1982). States in the kinetic automaton model can 
be thought of as internal buffers for storing intermediate 
results and are depicted by round shapes, while transitions 
have square forms. Input (/) and output ( O ) state buffers of a 
kinon are represented by real valued vectors of dimension N, 
where N is the number of neighbors which is fixed for 
structured and variable for unstructured networks. Rank 
buffers ( R and R ’) have an additional dimension 
corresponding to storage. The only buffer in a kinon having a 
scalar value is storage. It stores the overall quantity during 
modulation and a quantity remaining in a kinon (its state) 
during propagation. The sum of output storage values of all 
kinons of the network can be related to the internal (potential) 
energy of the network and the sum of output buffers of all 
kinons to its external (kinetic) energy. The total energy in the 
network is always the same, whereas internal and external 
energies interchangeably fluctuate. 

In the diagram, a propagation block, operating with 
absolute values, and storage, holding an absolute (raw) value, 
are painted in blue (fluid) color. A modulation block operates 
with relative (abstract) values, so it is painted in white. 
Encoding and decoding blocks are proxies which manipulate 
with both types of values, so they are divided into two sub- 
blocks and painted in different colors. 

In Rosen’s modeling relation (Rosen, 1991) (Fig.lc), the 
relation of equivalence is the following: 

1 = 2 + 3 + 4, 

where: 1 -Natural system, 2-Encoding, 3-Formal system, 4- 
Decoding. 

If we denote divided blocks in Fig.4 as 2N, 2F, 4N, 4F and 
storage as S, then the following relation of equivalence 
between the absolute (Natural) and the relational (Formal) 
parts of the model holds: 

1 + 2N + S + 4N = 2F + 3 + 4F. 

This relation corresponds to Zuse’s net automaton, where the 
left part designates branching lines responsible both for 
transmission and storage, and the right part is related to the 
nodes responsible for only information processing. It indicates 
the dualism of the model, because it represents both a cellular 
and a net automaton in Zuse’s terms. 

It is easy to notice the similarity of the kinetic cycle to the 
Carnot cycle and the engines performing it (Fig. 5). 

2 


4 ~ 3 

Entropy 

a) The Carnot heat engine 






Pump 


O 


c) Steam power plant engine 



d) The kinetic automaton 


Figure 5: The Carnot cycle engines 


This is not a coincidence, because the model was elaborated 
with having the Carnot cycle as well as Kauffman’s work- 
constraint cycle (Kauffman, 2000) in mind. The work- 
constraint cycle links the ideas of ‘work’ and ‘constraint’, 
defining work as “the constrained release of energy into 
relatively few degrees of freedom”. A system performs the 
work-constraint cycle if it is able to use its work to regenerate 
at least some of the constraints that make work possible. In 
Kauffman’s words, “Work begets constraints beget work”. 
The kinetic automaton was conceived as an abstract 
autonomous agent doing its own thermodynamical cycle. 
Work in it is related to the kinetic exchange among automata 
(interaction) that generates new constraints (relation) inside 
automata, which in their turn, generate new interaction. 
Hence, the work-constraint cycle can be put as the interaction- 
relation cycle: interaction begets relation begets interaction. 

The Carnot heat-engine cycle is totally reversible. 
Therefore, all the processes that comprise it can be reversed, 
in which case it becomes the Carnot refrigeration cycle. The 
similarity between the kinetic automaton and the Carnot cycle 
may lead to the conclusion that the kinetic automaton is also 
reversible, but it is not true. As it was mentioned earlier, the 
staple feature of the CRT method is its invariance to the 
number of inputs and outputs achieved due to decoding. 
Before scattering, we need to rescale the sum of modulated 
ratios to the volume of storage, which is an irreversible 
operation. In Boolean algebra, where states are binary and the 
number of different combinations is finite, reversibility is 
possible in special cases (Toffoli, 1980). In real valued 
algebra it is impossible in principle to split the sum without 
prior knowledge of components or their ratios, because the 
number of possible combinations giving the same result is 
infinite even for two components. 

Therefore, this method is in line with both the conservation 
law and the second law of thermodynamics, which is held to 
be accountable for the irreversibility of time. It sounds 
discouraging for the model supposed to generate dynamical 
patterns. However, despite the second law, Fife itself, which 
is the most improbable and fascinating of all dynamical 
patterns in the Universe, exists due to the phenomenon of self- 
organization or “order for free” (Kauffman, 1995). It will be 
shown further that in most cases the dynamics of kinetic 
automata networks converges to the total equilibrium or 
exhibits chaotic behaviour, but in some cases, even subtle 
changes of the kinetic map can lead to the appearance of 
stable or periodic patterns from an almost homogeneous state. 

The kinetic automaton model can be regarded as a 
generalized Fattice Boltzmann model, which is not restricted 
to the Boltzmann equation and a regular grid, but the 
differences are more than that. Contrary to all considered 
above models, not quantities as such but their relative values 
are transformed, which makes the model relational in both 
Rosen’s semantic and Mach’s relativistic sense. 

Results 

The topological universality of the model allows any network 
structure, but for the ease of the visualization of generated 
patterns, the Cartesian grid was chosen as the underlying 
network. It makes the conversion of the system’s current state 
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to an image quite straightforward and computationally 
efficient. 

The elementary one-dimensional case will be considered 
first for better understanding of the basic principles governing 
the dynamics of the model. A one -dimensional kinetic 
network consists of N kinons connected in a ring. In all 
experiments shown below, the total quantity available in the 
network is equal to N/2. This is equivalent to the average 
value 0.5 in a uniform state, which is visualized as a grey 
color in a greyscale image. Corresponding kinetic maps are 
shown in the left of the images. All shown kinetic maps are 
defined by splines with a variable number of control points 
and interpolation order and both axes have [0,1] range. 

It is obvious that an identity map always produces a 
dynamical steady state where nothing changes. However, it 
seems counterintuitive that an identity map is only one of 
many others with the same behaviour (Fig. 6a). 

a 


b 


c 


d 


Figure 6: ID patterns triggered by near equilibrium states 

Generally, the dynamics of the model slowly converges to the 
total equilibrium or produces chaotic behaviour. However, 
some kinetic maps, in accordance with Turing’s idea, do 
generate a non-uniform steady state (Fig. 6b) or give rise to 
travelling waves (Fig. 6c) behaving like solitons and only 
slightly changing after collisions. Even more, generated 
standing and travelling waves can coexist (Fig. 6d). 

Now we change initial settings to the opposite extreme, 
where only one kinon has a storage which is equal to the total 
quantity of the network, so it can be termed as a singularity. 
Remarkably, the dynamics remains almost the same (Fig. 7). 



Figure 7: ID patterns triggered by singularity 


It is not surprising that configurations, where the storage of all 
kinons in the network is randomly set in the [0,1] range, 
behave similarly. Except for a totally uniform state, which 
cannot be changed by any kinetic map, the dynamics can be 
very sensitive to the tuning of the kinetic map in some cases 
and almost indifferent in others. It means that under certain 




conditions there exists a phase transition, which typically 
refers to a very narrow transition domain from one 
macroscopic state of the system to another. It is characterized 
by a sudden change in some order parameter cp(p) that 
depends on some control parameter p (e.g., temperature, 
density, probability, etc.) that can be continuously varied 
(Sole, 2011). Although relevant order and control parameters 
of the model are yet to be identified and studied, but 
experiments with a very simple kinetic map shown in Figure 8 
revealed the existence of a narrow range of parameter k when 
a nearly uniform initial configuration converges to a 
dynamical ordered or chaotic pattern {IF. 1.5<k<2) rather than 
a uniform (I: k<1.5 ) or non-uniform stable {III: k>2 ) state. 
Picture in the bottom of Figure 8 shows the change of 
dynamics under periodic increases of parameter k. The most 
dramatic change occurs at k=1.6 when a nearly uniform state 
triggers spontainiosly into an ordered periodic pattern. 


y =max[0 ,{1 -kx)\ k=1.488 k=1.502 k=1.706 k=1.916 k=2.101 



k=1.0 k=1.4 k=1.6 k=1.8 k=2.0 k=3.0 k=10.0 



Figure 8: One -dimensional phase transitions 


The long history of cellular automata research demonstrates 
that it is very difficult to produce round shapes on a square 
grid, but in kinetic automata it goes without any effort. In the 
simplest 2D configuration with a singularity and a negative 
kinetic map after several initial steps, an expanding wave 
quickly changes its form from a diamond to an ideal circle. 
The boundary slowly dissolves into a halo and the system 
converges to the total equilibrium in the long run (Fig. 9) 








Figure 9: Kinetic “Big Bang” 

It was shown in Figure 8 that some changes of a kinetic map 
can induce a sharp phase transition. If we rerun the previous 
experiment and, after about 150 steps, when a full-fledged 
circle is formed, change the kinetic map parameter k=1.0 for 
k~4.0, an expanding circular wave splits into four sectors 
which begin travelling in opposite diagonal directions (Fig. 
10). In all shown experiments, a kinetic map is the same for 
all kinons in the network and is changed manually, but there 
are many ways to subject kinetic map parameters to the 
current state of a kinon and/or its inputs, which can make its 
dynamics even more complicated and unpredictable. 




« n 


Figure 10: Kinetic fission 
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If we choose a parabolic kinetic map shown in Figure 3 and 
start from a singularity again, then fascinating kaleidoscopic 
ornaments will change non -repetitively for a long time. The 
picture will be even more fascinating with four evenly spaced 
singularities (Fig. 11). 



Figure 11: Kinetic kaleidoscope 

Some kinetic maps can produce dynamic patterns which 
converge to a stable non-uniform state in conformity with the 
Turing two-factor sytems, but unlike Turing patterns, these 
states can be very intricate (Fig. 12): 



In most case studies starting from a nearly homogeneous state, 
a uniform grey square is usually observed, but now and then 
the uniformity breaks out in spots, which then turn to the 
chaotic or non-uniform stable state (Fig. 13) 



Figurel3: Chaotic and stable kinetic patterns 


It seems that it is more than enough for such a relatively 
simple model and it is highly unlikely to expect more, but in 
fact, its creativity is endless. In rare cases, one can observe 
almost improbable life-like phenomena, which can move, 
grow, merge, split and dissolve like Conway’s Game of Life 
dynamical patterns: gliders, puffer trains, avalanches, etc. 
(Fig. 14) 



Figure 14: Kinetic Game of Life 


Discussion 

These examples, which are an infinitely small portion of all 
possible patterns, prove the main thesis of this paper that even 
one-component kinetic networks can generate stationary and 
dynamic patterns similar to multi-component Turing systems. 
Unlike Turing systems, they are triggered by a single 
instability, tentatively called kinetic instability , which is an 


instance of a general self-organized instability (Sole et al. 
2002). Multi-component kinetic networks are also possible 
and can be implemented by layering of all values in kinon 
buffers into vectors of any dimension. Apart from the same or 
different kinetic maps governing the dynamics of each layer 
there can be additional coupling among layers (‘kinetic 
chemistry’) which can be also implemented via a kinetic map. 
The state and dynamics of three-component kinetic networks 
can be readily visualized by color images. 

Although the CRT method, described above and used as a 
computational kernel in all shown experiments, proved to be 
elegant and expressive, it is only one of many other possible 
transformation methods. The main requirement of the model 
is quantity conservation during the mapping of multiple input 
values and storage onto their output (feedback) values. 

Closer examination revealed many unusual phenomena not 
found in Turing systems. In all case studies starting from a 
singularity, the initial diamond expanding wave, determined 
by the underlying square grid, quickly converges to a circle. 
One of the possible explanations can be done with the use of 
the concept of Brillouin zones. Leon Brillouin, a French 
physicist who studied wave propagation in periodic structures 
(Brillouin, 1946), introduced the concept of zones named after 
him. Physically, Brillouin zone boundaries represent Bragg 
planes which reflect waves having particular wave vectors, so 
that they cause constructive interference. The constriction of 
the first two Brillouin zones on a square grid and the final 10 th 
Brillouin zone is shown in Figure 15. 



Figure 15: Brillouin zones 

The most enigmatic phenomenon observed is an almost 
instantaneous fission of the expanded wave into four sectors 
after the change of the kinetic map (Fig. 10). There is no 
acceptable explanation for it so far, but without a doubt, it is a 
self-organized phenomenon, because it requires a large-scale 
correlation. 

Some generated patterns (Fig. 11 and 12) demonstrate 
striking similarities with real-world phenomena, e.g., periodic 
patterns obtained by a Swiss medical doctor and natural 
scientist Hans Jenny, who coined the term Cymatics, the study 
of wave phenomena and vibrations (Jenny, 2001). Jenny 
pioneered the use of piezoelectric crystals hooked up to 
amplifiers and frequency generators to make the resultant 
nodal fields visible by spreading a fine powder of lycopodium 
spores, as well as many other materials (Fig. 16). The shapes, 
figures and patterns appeared to be primarily a function of 
frequency, amplitude, inherent properties of the materials and 
the size of the plate. 
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Figure 16: Cymatic patterns 
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Conclusion 

The presented results convincingly show the fidelity of the 
model and demonstrate high potential for future research. 
According to Stephen Wolfram, “In continuous cellular 
automata it takes only extremely simple rules to generate 
behaviour of considerable complexity ” (Wolfram, 2002). It 
was shown here that relational approach dramatically 
increases the complexity of the behaviour of the kinetic 
automaton model. Remarkably, the proposed model 
structurally coincides with the recently suggested Bayesian 
model of perception (Friston et al., 2012), although these 
models are based on different assumptions and approaches. 
This confirms the universality and wide applicability of the 
model. It was demonstrated that kinetic automata possess 
innate tunability, which makes them a candidate toy model 
and a playground for studies in self-organization in general 
and guided self-organization (Prokopenko, 2014) in particular. 
The analog nature of the model enables its direct 
implementation with analog circuits, so the advent of 
memristive technologies (Adamatzky and Chua, 2014) and the 
revival of analog computing (Mills, 2008) may lead the way 
for kinetic automata to tunable kinetic media. 
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Abstract 

In the field of collective robotics much research has been de- 
voted to the study of coordinated and cooperative behaviours 
where typically all the robots play the same function. Much 
less attention has been devoted to the development of groups 
of robots that play different roles (robot teams), probably be- 
cause evolutionary collective robotics tend to use groups of 
homogeneous robots, in which role differentiation poses dif- 
ficult challenges. In the few Evolutionary robotics studies in 
which role differentiation has been demonstrated such differ- 
entiation depends exclusively on the robots physical interac- 
tions, making the solutions found by evolution quite fragile, 
in particular with respect to the number of robots that form the 
group. In this paper we apply a method for role differentia- 
tion developed in previous work to the evolution of teams of 
homogeneous robots in which role differentiation is based on 
a dedicated communication channel. Our evolved robots are 
able to negotiate their role through communication and per- 
form very effectively their collaborative task, which requires 
that one robot is sent to a ’mission’ away from the group 
while all other robots remain in a ’home’. Our simulations 
also show that the method proposed, based on the reward- 
ing of communication-based role differentiation, is necessary 
for the evolution of the desired behaviour. Finally, we show 
that since role differentiation is based on communication and 
not only on robot physical interactions, evolved solutions are 
considerably robust with respect to the number of robots com- 
posing the group. 

Introduction 

Recently the study of collective robotics has been raising in- 
creasing interest in the Artificial Life community. In partic- 
ular, Evolutionary Robotics techniques (Nolfi and Floreano, 
2000; Harvey et al., 2005) have proven extremely successful 
to develop collective behaviours in group of robots (see, e.g. 
Baldassarre et al., 2003; Dorigo et al., 2004; Spector et al., 
2005; Quinn et al., 2003; Brambilla et al., 2013). Evolu- 
tionary Robotics is a design methodology in which popula- 
tions of robots are evolved for a specific task, defined by a 
fitness function, for a number of generations, until a satisfy- 
ing solution to the task is found. The parameters that deter- 
mine the behaviour of the robots (for example the connec- 
tion weights of their neural networks) are encoded in their 


genomes and are selected on the basis only of the overall 
performance of the robots, defined by the fitness function. In 
this way, the evolutionary process can exploit the full power 
of self-organisation in which behaviours emerge from the in- 
teractions between the robots and their environment and, in 
the case of collective robotics, among the robots themselves 
(Nolfi, 1998). 

According to Gamier et al. (2007) collective behaviours 
can be categorised in four kinds: 1) coordinated behaviours, 
where the group produces a specific spatio-temporal orga- 
nization of the relative positions of its members and/or of 
the results of their activities which is functional with respect 
to a certain goal; 2) cooperative behaviours, where individ- 
uals combine their efforts to solve a problem that no one 
individual can solve by itself; 3) collective decision mak- 
ing, where a group of individuals collectively chooses one 
among several opportunities in order to maximize the per- 
formance with respect to a given problem; 4) collaborative 
behaviours, where a collective goal is achieved through dif- 
ferent activities that are simultaneously performed by differ- 
ent individuals. 

Most of the work that has used evolutionary robotics 
methods for developing collective behaviours has been de- 
voted to coordinated or cooperative behaviours, in which the 
individuals do not need to differentiate their roles. This is 
probably due to the fact that evolutionary collective robotics 
typically works with groups of homogeneous robots, that is 
groups of robots with identical genomes and hence identi- 
cal control systems. The reason is that interesting collective 
tasks tend to require cooperativeness and if the interacting 
agents are non-homogeneous the emergence of cooperation 
is extremely difficult due to the problem of altruism (Mirolli 
and Parisi, 2005 and Floreano et al., 2007 are two examples 
of works dedicated to the problem of altruism in groups of 
communicating agents). On the other hand, the use of ho- 
mogenous robots makes it difficult the development of robot 
specialisation. 

In this paper we are interested in the development of col- 
lective behaviours, where interactive robots form a team: i.e. 
(1) different individuals make different contributions to the 
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task, (2) cooperation is required as roles are interdependent, 
and (3) the group organisation persists over time (see the 
definition of team provided by Anderson and Frank, 2001 in 
the context of animal behavior). 

Related work 

A few previous works have been devoted to the evolution of 
role differentiation in groups of robots (Baldassarre et al., 
2003; Quinn et al., 2003; Tuci et al., 2013). Baldassarre 
et al. (2003) evolved a group of robots for the ability to 
collectively navigate toward a light target. Beyond prox- 
imity and light sensors, each robot had a speaker produc- 
ing a constant fixed sound and directional microphones for 
detecting the sound produced by the other robots. Evolved 
robots displayed different kinds of strategies, the most ef- 
fective of which involved role specialisation: in particular, 
one individual tended to assume the frontal position and 
drive the others towards the light while the others stayed in 
the back and followed the ’leader’. Since the robots were 
homogeneous and their controllers were single layer per- 
ceptions without any internal state, robot specialisation was 
completely situated, that is completely dependent on the dif- 
ferent sensory stimulation that different robots received from 
the environment. 

In a similar work, Quinn et al. (2003) evolved a team of 
three homogeneous robots for the ability to move together 
in the environment. The peculiarity of this experiment was 
the minimalism of robot equipment: each robot had just 
four infrared sensors and two motor-driven wheels. Evolved 
robots were able to navigate together by relying on a strategy 
that had two phases: in the first phase the robots negotiated 
their roles until they reached a line formation; in the sec- 
ond phase they started to move by swinging clockwise and 
anti-clockwise while maintaining their relative positions. 

Finally, Tuci et al. (2013) evolved a group of homoge- 
neous robots for their ability to perform two behaviours: 
some robots had to remain and patrol the ’nest’, while other 
robots had to leave the nest and go foraging in a food area. 
Furthermore, the role allocation strategy depended on the 
context: in one context the number of robot patrolling the 
nest had to be higher than the number of robots foraging, 
while in a second context the opposite holded. 

Notwithstanding the importance of these works, they de- 
veloped solutions that are not general but task- specific: the 
dynamic role allocation demonstrated by these robots can 
be used only for the tasks for which the robots were evolved 
and cannot be exploited for any other purposes. Further- 
more, those solution do not seem to have the robustness that 
is typically assured by the use of homogeneous robots. As 
correctly discussed by Quinn and colleagues, the use of ho- 
mogeneous robots has the potential to assure high robust- 
ness: since all robots are identical and hence equally able 
to play any role, teams of homogeneous robots should be in 
principle able to cope with the loss of individual members 


or even to the addition of more robots. However, this ad- 
vantage is not demonstrated in any of the works discussed 
above: Baldassarre et al. did not touch the problem of ro- 
bustness, and it is not clear whether their robots’ flocking 
behaviour would generalise with respect to the number of 
robots in the group; Quinn et al. report that their robots 
were not able to cope with the lack of one individual; Tuci 
et al. report that their evolved strategies ’’seem quite fragile 
with respect to various sources of variability, such as the car- 
dinality of the team...”. A possible reason for this fragility 
is that the evolution of task-specific role allocation will tend 
to produce task-specific solutions which deeply rely on the 
specific conditions under which evolution took place. 

In order to solve this problem, in previous work (Gigliotta 
et al., 2009) we have proposed a simple mechanism for 
evolving dynamic role allocation in groups of robots that 
is based on a dedicated communication channel. In particu- 
lar, robots were evolved for producing different communica- 
tion signals: for example, one task consisted in having one 
robot (the ’leader’) producing one signal and all other robots 
(the ’followers’) producing another one (another task was to 
have half of the robots producing one signals and the other 
half the other signal). We found that evolved solutions not 
only involved the co-adaptation of communicative and non- 
communicative behaviours (Nolfi, 2005; Mirolli and Nolfi, 
2010), but, most importantly, that they were very robust with 
respect to the number of robots involved. However, the limit 
of that work was that role-allocation was the only behaviour 
that the robots were required to show: in other words, fitness 
depended only on the signals emitted by the robot and role 
differentiation had no other adaptive function. 

In this paper we apply the idea of communication-based 
dynamic role allocation to a simple task in which one robot 
(the ’leader’) has to leave the group to perform its own 
task, while all other robots (the ’followers’) have to re- 
main together in their home area. We compare a condi- 
tion in which the fitness function rewards only the non- 
communicative behaviour with one in which we add to 
this fitness function a component, inherited by our previous 
work, which also rewards communicative role-allocation. In 
this way we demonstrate that our idea of communication- 
based role-allocation can indeed be exploited to develop 
non-communicative team behaviour in homogeneous robots. 
Furthermore, since this kind of role allocation does not de- 
pend on the task nor on the number of robots, we also show 
that the resulting behaviour is robust with respect to the 
number of robots constituting the team. 

Experimental set-up 
Robot and task 

We want to demonstrate that a group of homogeneous robots 
can dynamically and autonomously learn to allocate differ- 
ent roles (i.e. ’leader’ and ’followers’) and behave according 
to these roles. Furthermore, we want to demonstrate that the 
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Figure 1 : The set-up 


robot form a real team, where the group organisation per- 
sists over time (see above) and is not strictly dependent on 
the continuous physical interactions between the robots. For 
these reasons the metaphor that guided us for developing our 
experimental set-up was that of a group of robots which had 
to send one and only one robot away from the group in order 
to accomplish a ’mission’ (e.g. finding resources, exploring 
some other place, rescuing somebody...). 

The experimental set-up (fig. 1) consists in four simu- 
lated e-puck robots placed in an arena formed by a ’home’ 
square (side = 600 mm) and a rectangular corridor (500 x 
200 mm). At the end of the corridor there is a small light 
(yellow sphere in fig 1). The task for our group of robots is 
to send one of the robots into the corridor to get close to the 
light while all other robots remain in the home area. 

Neural controller 

The controller of the robots is the neural network depicted 
in fig 2. The sensory system is composed by: 8 infrared sen- 
sors, placed around the robot’s body, which provide a noisy 
indication of the proximity of an object (another robot or a 
wall); 8 light sensors, also placed around the robot’s body, 
which provide a noisy indication of the proximity of the light 
(if within sight, i.e. at about 300 mm); one communication 
sensor, which encodes the value of the highest signal emitted 
by the other robots (within a distance of 1000 mm, mean- 
ing that basically each robot can hear each other within the 
arena); and a unit which encodes the signal emitted by the 
same robot in the previous time step (for the importance of 
talking-to-oneself in artificial life and robotics, see Mirolli 
and Parisi, 2005, 2011). All sensory units are directly con- 
nected both to the output units and to a group of 8 fully re- 
current internal units, which in turn send connections to the 
output units. The group of output units is composed by the 
two motor units, encoding the speed of the two wheels, and 
one communication unit, which encodes the signal emitted 
by the robot (in [0, 1]). Output units are simple logistic units, 
whose activation Oi is given by 

N 

Oi = <f>(Ii),<p(x) = (1 + e x )~ 1 ,I i = X Wij - b t (1) 

3 



Figure 2: The neural controller 


where dj is the activation of the unit j that sends connection 
to output i and bi is the bias of unit i. The activation 
of each motor unit (in [0, 1]) is remapped in [—8, +8] and 
is sent to the motors of the robot. Internal units are leaky 
integrator units, whose activation is given by 

°i = (1 — T i) x +T~i X 0* _1 (2) 

where t* is the time constant (in [0,1]) of unit i. 

Evolutionary algorithm 

The genome of a robot encodes the values of the connec- 
tion weights, the biases and the time constants of the inter- 
nal units. Each parameter is encoded as an 8 bits string, 
whose value is uniformly mapped in the range [—5.0, +5.0] 
for weights and biases and in the range [0, 1] for time con- 
stants. The first population consists of 100 randomly gen- 
erated genomes. Each genome is tested for 15 trials, each 
lasting 2000 time steps. At the beginning of each trial the 
genome is translated in the corresponding neural controller, 
and the same controller is embedded in each of the four 
robots that constitute the group. The four robots are ran- 
domly placed into the home square of the arena and let free 
to move and communicate for the rest of the trail. After 
the fitness of each genome in a generation has been calcu- 
lated (see below), the 20 best genomes are copied 5 times 
each (reproduction) and 1 % of the bits of each new genome 
is flipped (mutation). The evolutionary process lasts 1000 
generations. 

We run two kinds of experiments which differ only for 
the fitness function employed. In the first experiment, which 
we will call ’base-line’, the fitness function is purely be- 
havioural, rewarding only the ability of the robots to stay in 
the configuration that we are aiming for, that is having one 
and only one robot in the corridor close to the light while 
all other robots remain in the home square. In particular, 
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the fitness of the base-line experiment is composed by two 
components, rewarding separately a) the behaviour of the 
’leader’ (defined as the robot who is, in each time step, most 
close to the light), and b) the behaviour of the ’followers’ 
(i.e. all other robots). In particular, the first behavioural fit- 
ness component (BFC1) measures how close the leader is to 
the light, normalised in [0,1]: 

v^T max(0,(M—d(L, light))) 

BFCl(g) = ^ r M (3) 

where M is a maximal distance, set to 900 mm and 
d(L, light) is the distance between the leader and the light, 
and T are all the time steps of all the trials of a genome’s 
’life’ (i.e. 1000 time steps x 10 trials = 10000). 

The second component (BFC2) measures the average dis- 
tance of the followers from the light, again normalised in 
[ 0 , 1 ]: 


sr^F min(l,d(Fi, light)) 

BFC2{g) = ^ ^ T x f m (4) 

where F t is follower i and F is the number of followers, i.e. 
3. Since the behaviour of the leader is more important than 
that of the follower, the global behavioural fitness (BF) gives 
more weight to FI than to F2, in particular: 

BF(g) = 0.75 x BFCl(g) + 0.25 x BFC2(g) (5) 


The second experiment, which we will call the ’commu- 
nication rewarded’ experiment is identical to the first one 
(the ratio between the leader and the followers fitness com- 
ponents is kept constant) but for the addiction of another 
component to the fitness, which is identical to the fitness 
that we used in our previous work (Gigliotta et al., 2009) for 
evolving role-allocation based on communication. In par- 
ticular, this component rewards the genome for having one 
robot sending a high value signal and all the other sending a 
low value signal. More precisely, the communication fitness 
component (CFC) is measured as follows: 


CFC(g) = 


V t V jv O -O 

/ j f / j { ^ max 

T x (N - 1) 


( 6 ) 


where O ma;E is the highest signal value, Oi is the value of 
the signal of robot i, and N is the number of robots in the 
group, i.e. 4. Finally, the global fitness of the communica- 
tion rewarded simulation is 


CRF(g) = 0.8 x BF(g) + 0.2 x CFC(g ) (7) 
= 0.2 x BFCl(g) + 0.6 x BFC2(g ) f 0.2 x CFC(g) (8) 

Each experiment is replicated 20 times by starting with dif- 
ferent random conditions. 


Results 


Figure 3 shows the evolution of the fitness of the best indi- 
vidual of each generation for the two experiments: both the 
global value and the three different components are shown 
(average results of 20 replications). By looking at the global 
fitness (that determining the evolutionary process: fig 3a), 
we can see that the communication rewarded condition is 
much better than the base-line one: in the former we can 
clearly see an evolutionary improvement (from 0.3 to 0.75); 
in the latter fitness is almost flat (from 0.3 to 0.4). It is al- 
ready clear that this difference can not be explained only 
by the communicative fitness component, which influences 
the fitness of the communication rewarded condition only 
for one fifth (0.2). Indeed, if we look at the fitness related 
to the behaviour of the leader (BFC1, fig. 3b) we see that 
there is a big difference between the two conditions. At the 
end of the evolution, in the communication rewarded condi- 
tion the best genomes get on average a score of more than 
0.5, meaning that the leaders stay on average at a distance 
of less than 450 mm form the light, which is inside the cor- 
ridor, while in the base-line condition they score 0.2. Even 
more interesting is the evolution of the component related to 
the behaviour of the followers (BFC2, fig. 3c): while in the 
communication rewarded condition this component is stable 
to 0.9, in the base-line condition it decreases during evolu- 
tion. Such a decrease is concomitant with the increase in 
the first behavioural fitness component, meaning that as the 
leader learns to get closer to the light, so do also the fol- 
lowers. Finally, the plot of the communication component, 
which is present only in the communication rewarded con- 
dition, shows that the evolution of this component is very 
fast: it reaches a steady state of about 0.95 after about 50 
generations. In particular, this fitness component evolves 
well before than the (leader) behavioural component. This, 
together with the fact that the absence of this component 
prevents the evolution of the desired behaviour, shows that 
it is just the ability to dynamically allocate tasks through 
communication, evolved thanks to the communication fit- 
ness component, that allows the emergence of the ability to 
solve the behavioural task. 

This conclusion is further corroborated by looking at the 
communicative behaviour of the two conditions. In partic- 
ular, we measured how much the signals of the robots in 
a group are differentiated by running, for each of the best 
evolved individuals of the two conditions, 100 test trials. 
During these tests we recorded, for each timestep, the robot 
communicative behaviour by binarizing the communication 
output: we assign 1 to robots whose communication unit ex- 
ceeds 0.5 and 0 otherwise. Hence, for a group formed by 
4 robots we have 16 (2 4 ) possible configurations. The fre- 
quencies of such states are reported in fig 4. Furthermore, 
we computed the entropy (Shannon, 1948) of the two distri- 
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Figure 3: Evolution of fitness. All data refer to the averages of the best individuals of the 20 replications. BFC1 = first 
behavioural fitness component (related to the leader). BFC2 = second behavioural fitness component (related to the followers). 
CFC = communication fitness component (only present in the communication-rewarded condition. 


butions (of the two conditions): 

16 

H = - ^2 Pi \og 2 Pi (9) 

i= 1 

where pi is the experimental probability (i.e. the relative 
frequency) of the i t h configuration. 

While in the communication rewarded condition the sig- 
nals are differentiated (since, as requested by the communi- 
cation fitness component, one robot sends a high value sig- 
nal while the others send a low value one) presenting an en- 
tropy equal to 2.23, in the base-line condition the entropy is 
very close to 0 (0.00036), meaning that all robots send al- 
ways the same signal (that is 0 in this case). This means that 
the robots of the base-line condition do not use communica- 
tion at all. The inability of the base-line condition to evolve 
an appropriate communication system with which to com- 
municate the different roles to one another is the reason for 



Team configurations 

Figure 4: Frequency distribution of team configurations for 
the best individual of the base-line and the communication 
rewarded condition. 
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the inability to evolve the appropriate non-communicative 
behaviour. Indeed, given that all robots in a group have the 
same body and the same control system, in order to behave 
differently they need something that might differentiate the 
two behaviours of a) going in the corridor and towards the 
light (leader) and b) remaining outside the corridor in the 
home (followers). The only thing that seems to be able to 
permit this differentiation is communication. In fact, the 
signals have a twofold function. The first is social, that is to 
make sure that in the group there is one and only one leader. 
The second is individual, that is to permit the differentiation 
of individual behaviours: the robot that sends a high signal is 
the one that looks for the corridor, enters it, and is attracted 
by the light; the robots that send low signals remain in the 
home. 

The difference between the results of the base-line and 
the communication rewarded conditions can be best appre- 
ciated if we measure the performance of the groups of robots 
on the basis of the task that we wanted them to accomplish 
in the first place. Our goal was to have one robot to go ’on 
mission’ inside the corridor and all the others to remain in 
the home. For this reason we measured performance as the 
proportion of time steps in which the robot are in the desired 
configuration, i.e. one robot in the corridor and all the other 
outside. Furthermore, since it necessarily takes some time 
for the group to get to the desired state (as roles needs to be 
negotiated and the leader has to find the corridor and enter 
it), we take the performance measure only in the last 100 
time steps of a trial (choosing a different interval like the 
second half of the trial or just the last time step gives almost 
the same results). The average results of the 20 replications 
of the two conditions in the 100 test trials are shown in fig. 
5. The results speak for themselves. The median of the com- 
munication rewarded condition is about 0.9, meaning that in 
most of the replications the robots solve the task almost al- 
ways; there are also some 0s, as in a few replications the 
desired behaviour has not evolved (yet?). In striking con- 
trast, the performance for all the best evolved genomes of 
the base-line condition is 0, meaning that no group of that 
condition has ever achieved the desired configuration. This 
result is related to the fact, shown above, that as the fitness 
component rewarding the behaviour of the leader increases 
that of the behaviour of the follower decreases. Given that 
in the base-line condition robots never learn to differenti- 
ate their communicative behaviour and hence their roles, in 
those replications in which the behaviour of entering the cor- 
ridor and approaching the light evolves, all the robots of the 
group exhibit that same behaviour, resulting in a configu- 
ration where all the four robots queue inside the corridor 
towards the light. Given that the behaviour of the leader is 
weighted more, in the fitness, than the average behaviour of 
the followers (eq. 5), that different robots enter the corri- 
dor at different times, and that for physical reasons the last 
robot to enter the corridor remain distant from the light be- 



Figure 5 : Post-evaluation results for all the 20 best individ- 
uals of the base-line and the communication rewarded con- 
ditions. Performance is calculated as the proportion of time 
steps, among the the last 100 of a trial, in which the group 
of robots accomplishes the task, meaning that one and only 
one robot is inside the corridor. Each box represents the 
inter-quartile range of the data, while the red line inside the 
box marks the median value. The whiskers extend to the 
most extreme data points within 1.5 times the inter-quartile 
range from the box. 


cause they have other robots in front of them, this kind of be- 
haviour tends to provide a higher fitness than the behaviour 
of remaining all the robots in the home, but nonetheless, it 
does not solve the task, and results in a performance of 0. 

Finally, we tested the robustness of the best solution to the 
variation in the number of robots of the group. We took the 
best individual out of all the replications of the communi- 
cation rewarded simulations and we tested its performance 
with a number of robots that goes from 2 to 10. In particular, 
for each test we run 100 trials where we measure, as before, 
the proportion of time steps in which one and only one robot 
is in the corridor, during the last 100 time steps of each trial. 
The results (fig. 6) show that the evolved solution is ex- 
tremely robust to the number of robots in the team: from 2 to 
7 robots performance is above 0.9, and even with 10 robots 
we obtain a quite high performance of about 0.65. Further- 
more, by observing the behaviour of the team with 10 robots, 
we can see that even when the robots fail to accomplish the 
task, this is not due to a disruption of the group behaviour, 
but rather to the fact when there are so many robots the arena 
is overcrowded and it becomes difficult for the leader to find 
the corridor and enter it. If we would just prolong the dura- 
tion of the trial or enlarge the arena the performance would 
return to optimal values even with 10 robots. 
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Figure 6: Generalisation tests of the best evolved individual 
of the ’communication rewarded’ condition. The proportion 
of time steps (among the last 100 of a trial) in which one 
and only one robot is in the corridor is plotted against the 
number of robots in the team. 

Discussion and conclusion 

In this paper we have demonstrated that it is possible to 
evolve a team of homogeneous robots in which the robots 
autonomously negotiate different roles among themselves 
and behave according to the allocated roles. In particular, 
our robots are able to elect a ’leader’ that is sent to a ’mis- 
sion’ outside the home area, while all other ’follower’ robots 
remain in the home. 

In contrast to all the analogous previous works which we 
are aware of, where the evolved behaviours were very frag- 
ile, in particular with respect to the number of robots, our 
system proved to be extremely robust, both to the addiction 
and to the subtraction of robots in the group. We maintain 
that this high robustness depends on the presence of a com- 
munication channel that is used to allocate the roles. If, as in 
previous works (Baldassarre et al., 2003; Quinn et al., 2003; 
Tuci et al., 2013) role allocation depends only on robots be- 
haviour, it will tend to be situated, that is dependent on the 
context. This means that as the context changes, for ex- 
ample because the groups contains a different number of 
robots, then the behaviour will tend to stop functioning. On 
the contrary, if roles are allocated and maintained through a 
dedicated communication channel, they will tend to depend 
much less from the context, which renders the system much 
more robust. 

The present work demonstrates that the method we had 
proposed for communication-based role allocation in previ- 
ous work (Gigliotta et al., 2009) can be effectively applied to 
develop robots able to accomplish non-communicative col- 
laborative task. Furthermore, our simulations show also that, 
in some circumstances (like the ones of our scenario), di- 


rectly rewarding communication-based role allocation can 
be necessary for the non-communicative team behaviour to 
evolve. The fact that if communication-based role allocation 
is not rewarded through the fitness function the robots can- 
not solve the task suggests that it is too difficult to co-evolve 
the necessary communicative and non-communicative be- 
haviours from scratch. Consider that the evolution of com- 
municative behaviours per se can be difficult as the traits 
which are necessary for its emergence - namely, sending 
good signals and responding appropriately to received sig- 
nals - taken in isolation do not increase the reproductive 
chances of the individuals that possess them (Maynard- 
Smith, 1997; Mirolli and Parisi, 2008). Furthermore, our 
robots have to develop not only their communicative be- 
haviours, but these must be co-adapted to the appropriate 
non-communicative behaviours, that is going ’on mission’ 
for the leader and remaining in the home for the followers. 
Even if this is surely possible in principle, our simulation 
show that it is too difficult in practice. On the contrary, 
if communication-based role allocation is rewarded through 
the fitness function the evolution of the desired behaviour 
becomes feasible, and even easy (remember that the median 
performance in the tests of the best individuals of 20 repli- 
cations of the experiments was 0.9). The reason is that, if 
explicitly rewarded, the evolution of communication-based 
role allocation is straightforward, and once role are allocated 
the evolution of the behaviours that are appropriate to the 
roles is not so difficult. 

Some researchers in the Evolutionary Robotics commu- 
nity may not like the explicit rewarding of the communica- 
tive behaviour of our robots, as this might sound like ’cheat- 
ing’, in the sense of providing too much information and 
canalising the evolutionary process. Even though we sym- 
pathise with the efforts to let evolution as free as possible 
to find his own solution, we also agree with the maxim as- 
cribed to Albert Einstein that ’’everything should be made 
as simple as possible, but no simpler”. In our case, the fact 
that rewarding communication leads to effective behaviour 
but avoiding to do so leads just to failure widely justifies the 
use of such a procedure. Of course, the impact of such a 
choice depends on one’s goals. If one’s goals are techno- 
logical, i.e. to develop teams of autonomous robots that are 
able to allocate different roles and behave accordingly for 
practical purposes, there is no reason to avoid the use any 
kind of expedient, let alone one that proves to be very ef- 
fective. If one’s goal is scientific, that is if one is interested 
in understanding role differentiation in real organism, the 
use of fitness components that directly reward communica- 
tive behaviours is more problematic, as it is not clear how 
such communicative behaviours per se may lead to higher 
chances of survival and reproduction. However, if one is not 
interested in understanding the evolution of role differenti- 
ation but rather how role differentiation can be realised in 
groups of homogeneous individuals, the way in which we 
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get to our role-differentiating robots is not relevant and ours 
is just an effective way to obtain the behaviour that we want 
to investigate which otherwise could not be studied (because 
without rewarding communication role differentiation could 
not evolve). The detailed analysis of how our robots manage 
to solve the task is the first line of future research. 

A second possible line of future research consists in trying 
to evolve other collaborative behaviours which have differ- 
ent kinds and numbers of roles. Our approach is not strictly 
related to the development of a group in which there is one 
individual that plays one role (the ’leader’) and all the others 
play another role (the ’followers’). In fact, in previous work 
we have already shown that other ways of allocating roles 
are possible: for example, we were able to evolve groups 
which had to split in two evenly distributed subgroups, with 
half of the robots sending high-value signals and the other 
half sending low value signals. It will be interesting to 
demonstrate that other interesting non-communicative col- 
laborative behaviours can be developed that require this or 
other kinds of role allocation. 

Finally, another possible development consists in trying to 
release the designer from the need to specify the number and 
distribution of roles within the group by using information 
theoretic measures like Shannon entropy (Shannon, 1948) to 
reward robots for assuming different roles in different con- 
texts while leaving the robots free to autonomously deter- 
mine the right number and distribution of roles depending 
on the task at hand. 
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Abstract 

A novel Artificial Life paradigm is proposed where 
autonomous agents are controlled via genetically- 
encoded Evolvable Mathematical Models (EMMs). 
Agent/environment inputs are mapped to agent outputs 
via equation trees which are evolved using Genetic Pro- 
gramming. Equations use only the four basic mathematical 
operators: addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. 
Experiments on the discrete Double-T Maze with Homing 
problem are performed; the source code has been made 
available. Results demonstrate that autonomous controllers 
with learning capabilities can be evolved as analytical math- 
ematical models of behavior, and that neuroplasticity and 
neuromodulation can emerge within this paradigm without 
having these special functionalities specified a priori. 

Introduction 

When looking to design an Artificial Intelligence (AI) capa- 
ble of robust and adaptable behavior, one must first choose 
how to represent such an agent in silico. Although many 
such representations exist, two of the most common are 
direct computer code representations, which can be pro- 
grammed autonomously via Genetic Programming (GP) 
(Koza, 1992; Poli et al., 2008), and Artificial Neural Net- 
works (ANNs), which are computational models based on 
the biological neural networks of animal brains that can be 
designed using one of a variety of approaches (Floreano 
et al., 2008). 

Both of these representations require significant a pri- 
ori design decisions. For a GP approach, one must choose 
which programming operations to include (e.g., bit- shift, 
and, or, xor, if-then-else, etc.), with a trade-off between 
potential program capabilities and search space size (and 
thus the ability of GP to find a solution). With ANNs, one 
must choose from many different types (e.g., Feedforward, 
Recurrent, Continuous-Time, Spiking, etc.), with trade-offs 
that have not yet been systematically investigated (Floreano 
et al., 2008). Other important design decisions for ANNs 
include the type of activation function and the incorporation 
of learning capabilities. Thus, to arrive at an agent represen- 
tation appropriate for their task, a designer must first invest 


a significant amount of time and computational resources. 
Furthermore, any such design decisions introduce additional 
experimenter bias into the simulation. Finally, complex be- 
haviors require complex representations, adding to the al- 
ready high computational costs of ALife algorithms while 
further obfuscating the inner workings of the evolved agents. 

We propose Evolvable Mathematical Models (EMMs), a 
novel paradigm whereby autonomous agents are evolved via 
GP as analytical mathematical models of behavior. Agent 
inputs are mapped to outputs via a system of genetically 
encoded equations. Only the four basic mathematical op- 
erations (addition, subtraction, multiplication and division) 
are required, as they can be used to approximate any ana- 
lytic function, thus eliminating the need to determine which 
operators to employ. More sophisticated operations can of 
course be added at the will of the designer; however, the- 
oretically the four basic ones constitute the minimal set of 
operations required and accordingly the designer can be re- 
lieved of much of the guessing game. Furthermore, since 
agents are represented directly as mathematical equations, 
the evolved agents are amenable to mathematical analysis 
post facto. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In the next 
section, previous work on evolving ANNs with learning be- 
haviors and on Genetic Programming for agent control is 
presented. This is followed by the algorithmic details of 
EMMs. A Double-T Maze problem that requires learning 
capabilities is then described, with the results of EMM ex- 
periments in this domain presented in the subsequent sec- 
tion. The source code for these experiments is provided. 
Finally, conclusions and future work will be discussed. 

Background 

Neuroplasticity and Neuromodulation 

Autonomous agents are often evolved as artificial neural 
networks (ANNs). Typically, when one is evaluating an 
ANN, either in simulation or hardware, the ANN’s connec- 
tion weights are fixed. It is only when generating offspring 
genomes that genetic operators such as mutation can mod- 
ify the ANN’s weights. This is contrary to biological neural 
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networks, however, where “neuroplasticity” allows for con- 
nections between neurons to change during the lifespan of 
an organism (Pascual-Leone et al., 2005). Neuroplasticity 
(or “plasticity” for short) is what enables biological organ- 
isms to learn, modifying the way they react to certain inputs 
from the environment. 

Hebbian learning, which is based on how learning is 
thought to occur in biology (Hebb, 1949), can be used to im- 
plement plasticity in ANNs (Floreano and Mondada, 1996). 
In this paradigm, local learning rules A Wij are evolved for 
each network connection weight w^. After each timestep 
t of an ANN’s lifespan, each of its connection weights is 
updated using its associated learning rule 

wt+* t = w t ij +r,Awt+* t , (1) 

where 0 < ij < 1 is the evolvable learning rate. An example 
learning rule A w^j is the “plain Hebb rule,” defined as 

Aw% At = (1 - W %)v\v] , (2) 

where v\ is the output of neuron i at the current timestep. 

In the learning paradigm described above, connection 
weights are adjusted at every timestep throughout the life- 
time of an agent. This differs from biological systems which 
are theorized to use “neuromodulation” to control and stabi- 
lize learning (Bailey et al., 2000). 

To improve learning algorithm performance, the Analog 
Genetic Encoding (AGE) algorithm, an encoding method 
based on biological gene regulatory networks that can evolve 
both the connections weights and structure of an ANN (Mat- 
tiussi and Floreano, 2004; Durr et al., 2006), was modified to 
allow for Hebbian learning which could be enabled and dis- 
abled via neuromodulatory signals (Soltoggio et al., 2007; 
Durr et al., 2008; Soltoggio et al., 2008). In this approach, a 
generalized Hebbian rule from (Niv et al., 2002) was modi- 
fied to include a modulatory signal m: 

A w*+ At = m*n (Aviv* + Bv\ + Cv ] + D) (3) 

where A, B, C and D are evolvable parameters that deter- 
mine the importance of the different types of Hebbian learn- 
ing and 0 < m l < 1 is the current strength of the sig- 
nal produced by one or more special modulatory neurons. 
These modulatory neurons operate in a manner similar to 
regular neurons, taking inputs from other neurons in the net- 
work through network connections and generating their out- 
put value m using an activation function. 

Fixed- Weight Learning 

Learning behaviors have been observed in several fixed- 
weight ANN-based experiments as well. Fixed- weight re- 
current neural networks seem to be able to accomplish cer- 
tain tasks requiring learning, as the recurrent neural connec- 
tions can act as a type of memory (e.g., (Stanley et al., 2003; 


Soltoggio et al., 2008)). Continuous-time recurrent neural 
networks (CTRNNs) have also demonstrated learning capa- 
bilities, sometimes even outperforming plastic neural net- 
works (Jesper and Floreano, 2002; Tuci and Quinn, 2003). 

Genetic Programming for Agent Control 

Genetic Programming (GP) can be used to evolve au- 
tonomous controllers as computer programs. In the first 
such experiment (Koza and Rice, 1992), controllers were 
represented as variable-length trees containing sensor inputs 
and four preprogrammed macros, such as “if-less-than-or- 
equal.” Programs that could control a simulated robot to find 
a box in an irregularly shaped world and push it to a wall 
from four different starting configurations were evolved. 

A linear implementation of GP was used to evolve ma- 
chine code to control a Khepera robot in (Nordin and 
Banzhaf, 1995, 1997). This work was recently extended in 
(Burbidge et al., 2009; Burbidge and Wilson, 2014), where 
machine code was evolved using Grammatical Evolution. 
Here, agent genomes are binary strings that are mapped to 
their machine code phenotypes via a prespecified generative 
grammar. 

GP has also been used to evolve competitors for the 
RoboCup robotic soccer tournament. The team “Darwin 
United” was evolved using GP with a variety of possible 
operations, including basic mathematical operators, reading 
and writing to memory locations and executing a variety of 
programmer-designed subroutines (Andre and Teller, 1999). 
A simple GP approach was also used to evolve robot goalie 
behaviors in (Adorni et al., 1999). This work is the most 
similar to our Evolvable Mathematical Models paradigm 
presented below, as it is evolving mathematical equations 
as trees for robot control. However, these experiments were 
performed on a relatively simple task (especially consider- 
ing the amount of information provided to the controller), 
had only one equation tree/agent output, employed two ad- 
ditional operators (sine and cosine), and did not allow for 
extra state variables/equation trees to be evolved. 

Evolvable Mathematical Models 

Our Evolvable Mathematical Models (EMM) algorithm uses 
Genetic Programming (GP) to evolve mathematical mod- 
els of behavior. An earlier version of this algorithm that 
evolved one ODE per agent output (i.e., there were no extra 
state variables) was presented in (Grouchy and D’Eleuterio, 
2010) and implemented in (Grouchy and Lipson, 2012). The 
core idea is that one can evolve autonomous agent con- 
trollers as mathematical equations that map from agent in- 
puts to outputs. 

Representation 

An EMM-based agent is represented as a system of equa- 
tions, with one equation for each of the N experimenter- 
defined outputs Vi in the simulation. Additional “extra” 
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equations can be added through an “add-equation” mutation 
(similar to the concepts of Automatically Defined Functions 
and Architecture- Altering Operations (Koza, 1994)). An 
agent’s N' extra equations do not have associated agent out- 
puts; however, they modify agent outputs indirectly via their 
incorporation into those equations that affect agent outputs 
directly. Therefore, an agent is fully specified by its system 
of state equations 

v t+At «f (u'y) (4) 

and its evolvable initial conditions v t=0 . Here, 

v = \v \ , V 2 5 .->V N ,V N + 1 , ...,V N + N ') T (5) 

and 

u = [ui,u 2 , , (6) 

where M is the number of experimenter defined inputs to 
the agent and 

f (u, v) = [/i (u, v) , f 2 (u, v) , /jV+jV' (u, v)] T (7) 

are the agent’s genetically encoded state functions. 

For all experiments presented here, tree structures were 
used to represent the EMMs in the agent genome, as in 
canonical GP. Only the four basic mathematical operators 
are allowed (addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion), from which any analytic function can be approxi- 
mated. A real-valued variable-length vector was used to rep- 
resent an agent’s initial conditions v t=0 in the genome. 

A genome contains N + N' equation trees, one for each 
output and extra state variable of the system. Each tree con- 
tains a collection of terminal and nonterminal nodes. The set 
of possible terminal nodes is comprised of all possible real 
constants and variables (i.e., input, output and extra state), 
while the set of possible nonterminal nodes is composed of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. The num- 
ber of “child” nodes (subtrees) of a nonterminal node is two, 
as all four of the basic operations have an arity of two. An 
example genome for an agent with N + N' = 2 is shown in 
Figure 1. 

Evolution 

Initialization. The random initialization of the N initial 
equation trees in each initial genome (e.g., at generation 0 
in a genetic algorithm) is done using the “ramped half-and- 
half” method from GP. This method is a combination of two 
methods, the “full” and “grow” methods. For both meth- 
ods, a maximum depth (i.e., the maximum number of edges 
that need to be traversed to reach a node, starting from the 
root node) is specified. In the “full” method, nonterminal 
(i.e., operator) nodes are randomly generated until the max- 
imum depth is reached. At the maximum depth, only termi- 
nal (i.e., operand) nodes are created. In the “grow” method, 



Figure 1 : An example EMM for an agent with N + N' = 2. 
The two trees, along with the two initial values v\ =0 and 
V 2 =0 (not shown), are how the agent’s EMM is encoded in 
its genome. 


as in the “full” method, only terminal nodes are created at 
the maximum depth. The difference is that before the max- 
imum depth is reached, randomly generated nodes can be 
either terminal or nonterminal nodes (with equal probabil- 
ity), allowing for a wider range of potential tree shapes. For 
all experiments presented here, half of the trees are gener- 
ated with a maximum depth of 1 , while the other half have a 
maximum depth of 2. Terminal nodes are set to a randomly 
chosen variable or a random constant with equal probability. 
Initial genomes do not contain any extra state variables, i.e., 
N' = 0. Initially, constants are randomly selected and initial 
output values v t=0 are set to random values. 

Sexual Recombination. Sexual recombination allows for 
large jumps in the search space through combining two par- 
tial solutions. Any such genetic operation requires two par- 
ents to produce an offspring genome. Otherwise, a single 
parent’s genome is cloned to produce an offspring genome. 
In EMMs, tree-level sexual recombination occurs in a fash- 
ion similar to crossover in GP. 

An offspring genome is initially generated as a clone of 
the first parent. If a tree in the offspring genome is selected 
to undergo tree-level recombination, one of its nodes is se- 
lected at random and replaced with a randomly selected sub- 
tree from the second parent. Randomly selected nodes have 
a probability of 0.1 of being terminal nodes. If there are 
subtrees below the selected node in the offspring’s tree, they 
are discarded. The subtree from the second parent can come 
from any of its equation trees. This allows for partial so- 
lutions to be reused and to be copied to different equation 
trees. This subtree grafting operation is similar to the sub- 
tree mutation operation described below. If the subtree be- 
ing copied over references extra state variables that are not 
present in the offspring genome, the equations for those state 
variables are copied to the offspring genome from the sec- 
ond parent. An offspring genome is subject to a variety of 
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genetic mutations, even if it has been produced via sexual 
recombination. 

Tree Mutation. Tree mutations (as well as extra state vari- 
able mutations and sexual recombination) can occur when a 
parent genome is being copied to its offspring. This means 
that mutations can only occur between generations. Agent 
genomes remain fixed throughout an agent’s lifetime. 

These mutations are implemented in a manner similar to 
GP. If a tree is selected to be mutated, one of a variety of 
mutations is applied: 

• Point Mutation. A point mutation performs one of sev- 
eral operations on a single randomly selected node in the 
tree: 

- Perturbation of a constant. This operation can only be 
performed if the tree in question contains one or more 
constants. The operation adds a random value to a ran- 
domly selected constant. 

- Mutation of a nonterminal node. This operation is per- 
formed if a perturbation of a constant was not done and 
if a randomly selected node is a nonterminal. A new 
nonterminal operation is randomly selected from the set 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. 

- Mutation of a terminal node. This operation is per- 
formed if a perturbation of a constant was not done and 
if a randomly selected node is a terminal. One of two 
mutations occurs, with equal probability. The chosen 
terminal is either mutated to a randomly chosen vari- 
able or it is mutated to a random constant. 

• Subtree Mutation. This operation selects a random node 
on the original tree and replaces it with a new random sub- 
tree. This new subtree is generated in an identical fash- 
ion to initial trees (see “Initialization” above). A small 
variation to the standard subtree mutation was also added. 
With a given probability, the roles of the subtree and the 
original tree are swapped, i.e., a random node on the ran- 
domly generated subtree is replaced with the entire origi- 
nal tree and this becomes the new tree of the offspring. 

Add-Equation Mutation. An offspring is subject to “add- 
equation” mutations, as well as those mutations described 
above. This mutation produces a new equation tree of depth 
1 or 2 using the “ramped half-and-half” method described 
previously. A new variable Vj, j > N is added to v. This 
is the variable that the new equation tree will be modifying. 
The new variable Vj is also randomly incorporated into a 
randomly selected existing equation, either through a point 
mutation or a subtree mutation (with equal probability), as 
described above. Finally, Vj =0 is set to a random value. 

Initial- Value Mutation. An offspring’s initial values v t=0 
are subject to mutation as well. If an initial value is to be mu- 
tated, it will either be set to a new random value or perturbed 


by a value drawn from a given distribution. These two types 
of initial value mutations occur with equal probability. 

Equation Reduction. When an offspring genome is pro- 
duced, it is checked for possible equation simplifications 
with a probability of 0. 1 . For example, the computation 0+ 1 
will be reduced to 1. Results in (Grouchy and D’Eleuterio, 
2010) demonstrated that this improves both solution quality 
and execution times. 

If an extra state variable is not referenced anywhere in 
the offspring genome (excluding the variable’s own equation 
tree), that variable and its corresponding equation tree are 
discarded. 

Execution 

An EMM-based agent’s behavior over the course of its life- 
time is determined as follows: 

1. Set t = 0 

2. Set Vi = vj=°, i = 1, ..., N , ..., N + N' 

3. Update u t with current agent inputs (i.e., current sensor 
values) 

4. Evaluate f (u*, v*) 

5. Update agent output and extra state variables v t+At = 

f (u*, v*) 

6. Run agent for At timesteps using agent output values 
vl +At ,i = 

7. Set t = t + At 

8. Go to step 3 (unless the end of the agent’s lifespan has 
been reached) 

The above steps apply to agents operating in a simulation 
environment as well as to embodied robotic agents operating 
in the real world. Steps 3-6 are equivalent to propagating 
agent inputs through an ANN to produce agent outputs for 
a single timestep of an agent’s lifetime in an ANN-based 
experiment. 

Double-T Maze Experiments 

In its simplest form, a T Maze test consists of a series of tri- 
als where a robot starts in the home position, choses one of 
the two “arms” of the maze to visit and collects the reward 
at the end of that arm. In some cases, the robot is automat- 
ically returned home once the end of the maze is reached, 
whereas in others part of the task is for the agents to find 
their own way home. For each trial, one arm of the maze 
contains a high reward, while the other contains a low one. 
The purpose of this task is to demonstrate learning. A suc- 
cessful agent should search both arms for the high reward, 
and then return to the high-reward arm of the maze in sub- 
sequent trials. If the reward is moved, the successful agent 
should search for and relearn its new position. A Double-T 
Maze has four arms instead of two, while still only having 
one high reward (Figure 2). In a discrete maze environment, 
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Figure 2: A discrete Double-T Maze. “A” is the agent, “r” 
are low rewards and “R” is the high reward. 


agents must decided to move straight for one unit, or turn 
left or right, requiring only a single output variable. 

The specific T Maze chosen for these experiments was the 
discrete Double-T Maze with Homing requirements used in 
(Soltoggio et al., 2008), although certain experimental set- 
tings may vary slightly owing to a lack of details in the orig- 
inal paper and a lack of available source code. This version 
was selected for several reasons. This problem domain has 
only been solved with plastic ANNs; fixed- weight ANNs 
have so far been unsuccessful. Furthermore, the Double- 
T Maze is very difficult, requiring agents to choose repeat- 
edly one of four different movement patterns depending on 
where they find the high reward. If agents have yet to dis- 
cover the location of the high reward, they must search up 
to four different maze arms (requiring four different move- 
ment patterns) sequentially. Adding to the difficulty is the 
requirement that agents must return home after reaching an 
end of the maze. This doubles the size of each of the four 
movement patterns. For example, to get to the top left part of 
the maze an agent must turn left, then right. To then return 
home, the agent must turn left, then right again. There is a 
unique four-turn pattern for each of the four arms (LL-RR, 
LR-LR, RL-RL, RR-LL). 

The main point of this experiment is to demonstrate that 
EMMs can solve this challenging task. However, we attempt 
to tackle this problem using the same number of fitness eval- 
uations as in (Soltoggio et al., 2008). 

Problem Definition. Agent fitness is evaluated over a se- 
ries of trials. For each trial, the agent is evaluated for a maxi- 
mum of 35 steps, with each step consisting of one evaluation 
of the agent’s equations and the execution of one move (for- 
ward or turn) based on the agent’s output V\. A trial begins 


with the agent at the “home” position. If an agent executes 
a turn command while not on a “turn” position (i.e., while 
on the home position, one of the four reward positions or 
in a corridor) or executes three consecutive “move forward” 
commands on a turn position, this is considered a “crash.” 
Crashes end the current trial, returning agents to the home 
position and subtracting 0.4 from their total fitness. If an 
agent completes a trial without returning to the home posi- 
tion, a penalty of 0.3 is applied to their total fitness. If the 
agent reaches one of the three low-reward arms of the maze, 
a score of 0.2 is added to their fitness. The high reward arm 
yields a fitness boost of 1.0. When an agent reaches the end 
of a maze arm, it is automatically turned 180°. Corridors 
and turn points last for three forward steps each. 

Agents have access to four inputs, “turn,” “maze end,” 
“home” and “reward” {u\, U 2 , u% and respectively). The 
turn input is set to 1.0 when the agent is on a turning point, 
0.0 otherwise. The maze-end input is set to 1.0 when the 
agent is at the end of one of the four maze arms, 0.0 oth- 
erwise. The home input is set to 1 .0 when the agent is at 
the home position, 0.0 otherwise. Finally, if the agent col- 
lects a low reward, the reward input is set to 0.2 for one step. 
Collecting a high reward sets the reward input to 1.0 for one 
step. The reward input is 0.0 at all other times. 

Agents have one output v\. If v\ < —0.33, the agent 
performs a left turn and then moves forward one unit. If 
vi > 0.33, the agent performs a right turn and then moves 
forward one unit. Otherwise, the agent moves forward one 
unit in its current direction. All inputs and references to 
variables Vi, i = 1, ..., N + N' are subject to noise by 
adding a random value taken from the uniform distribution 
[—0.005, 0.005] at each equation evaluation. 

Agent fitness is evaluated on a set of 200 trials, with the 
high reward randomly positioned for the first trial. The high 
reward is randomly repositioned after a randomly selected 
number of trials H t , with 35 < H t < 65. Reward reposi- 
tioning happens three to four times per 200 trial run, with 
H t being regenerated after every repositioning. During the 
evolutionary runs, the first four high reward positions were 
forced to be distinct. This was not enforced for the 100 sets 
of 200 trials used for testing top agents. 

EMM Algorithm Details. For this task, an island model 
is used 1 . Each of the 10 islands has a population of 100, giv- 
ing a total population size of 1,000. Islands are arranged in 
a ring formation, with the top agent from each island being 
copied (migrating) to the left or right island every 20 gen- 
erations. The direction of migration is constant across all 
islands and switches after each migration. Each island pop- 
ulation is tested on its own set of 200 trials, with all 10 sets 
being regenerated after each generation. Tournament selec- 

'The source code for these experiments is available for down- 
load at http : / /www . sr . utias . utoronto . ca/images/ 
downloads /grouchy_alif e_2kl 4 . zip. 
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Figure 3: High reward location and maze end visited by a successful EMM agent for each trial of a 200 trial run. Locations 
0,1, 2, 3 are indicated in Figure 2. 


tion with a tournament size of 15 is used, and each island’s 
top agent is cloned for the next generation (elitism). 

When random constants are needed, they are selected 
from the uniform distribution [—5,5]. Random initial values 
v t=° are set t0 Y a i ues from the uniform distribution [—1,1]. 

Offspring genomes are produced as a clone of a single 
parent with a probability of 0.3, otherwise tree-level sexual 
recombination can occur on one or more of the offspring’s 
N + N' trees with a probability of 0.5/ (N + N') per tree. 
Tree mutations can happen to any offspring genome with 
a probability of 0.1 per offspring tree, whereas an extra 
state variable/equation tree is also added to a genome with 
a probability of 0.1 per previously existing offspring tree. 
Offspring are required to undergo at least one tree or add- 
equation mutation. An initial value is mutated with a proba- 
bility of 0.1/ (N + N'). 

If a tree mutation is to occur, it will be a point mutation 
with a probability of 0.5, otherwise it will be a subtree muta- 
tion. If a point mutation is to occur and the tree in question 
contains at least one constant, a perturbation of a constant 
mutation will happen with a probability of 0.5, adding a ran- 
dom value taken from a Gaussian distribution with mean 0 
and standard deviation 0.5 to a randomly selected constant. 
During subtree mutation, the original tree and the randomly 
generated subtree are swapped with a probability of 0.05. 
Initial values are perturbed using a value selected from a 
Gaussian distribution with mean 0 and standard deviation 
0.25. 

Output values v\ are capped to the range [—1,1], how- 
ever extra state variables Vj , j = 2, ..., N' are unbounded. If 
there is a zero-divided-by-zero operation, or if any variable 
exceeds the minimum or maximum allowable values of the 
programming language being used, the current trial is termi- 
nated. A maximum genome size of 200 nodes was imposed 
across all experiments. 

At the end of every generation, the top agent from each 
island is tested on a fixed test set of 100 randomly generated 
200 trial runs. Each experiment is run for 1,000 generations, 
and the final result is taken to be the agent that performs 
the best on the test set. This is notably different than the 
experiments in (Soltoggio et al., 2008) where only the top 
agent in the final generation is tested. 



Figure 4: v\ and v\ values over time for the same EMM 
agent and 200 trial run as shown in Figure 3. 


Algorithm 

Test Score 

# Successful 


a 

10 islands w/o extra eqns 

95 

10 

0 

10 islands w/ extra eqns 

172 

18 

9 

40 islands w/ extra eqns 

186 

5 

18 


Table 1: Double-T Maze results from 50 evolutionary runs. 
A “successful run” has occurred if an agent scores 189.4 or 
higher on the test set. fi is the mean and a is the standard 
deviation. 

Results 

For the test set used in these experiments, we calculated the 
“worst-case perfect test score” to be 189.4 (the theoretical 
maximum test score was calculated to be 197.24). This value 
is the average score of a perfect agent across the 100 test 
runs, assuming the agent always searches each low-reward 
arm once before finding the high reward (hence “worst- 
case”) and always returns to the high-reward arm once it is 
discovered (hence “perfect agent”). Thus we consider an 
agent with a test score of 189.4 or higher to be a solution 
to this Double-T Maze. Table 1 shows the results from 50 
runs using the same test set, but with different initial popu- 
lations and different training sets. The runs with 10 islands 
use the same number of fitness evaluations as in (Soltoggio 
et al., 2008), although with significantly more agents tested. 
Results with 10 islands and extra equations/state variables 
disabled are shown, demonstrating significantly worse per- 
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formance and an inability to fully solve the task. Experi- 
ments with 40 islands are also reported, demonstrating per- 
formance improvements given more fitness and test evalua- 
tions. 

From these results, we can conclude that EMMs can suc- 
cessfully solve this difficult task requiring learning. A suc- 
cessful agent with a test score of 191.884 will be examined 
further. Figure 3 shows how this agent performs on a single 
200-trial run. The location of the high reward is shown for 
each trial, as well as the maze arm visited by the agent. The 
agent’s foraging pattern seems to be fixed: arm 1, arm 3, arm 
2 , arm 0 , then back to arm 1 and the pattern repeats. 

The full system of equations (with rounding and simplifi- 
cations) of this top agent is 


t+At 

; 1 

= + 44 

(8) 

t+At 

2 

= 5.92+/4 

(9) 

t+At 

3 

= u\ — u\ — 0.69 

(10) 

t+At 

4 

= -0.41+4 

(11) 

t+At 

5 

= -0.33+ 

(12) 

t+At 

6 

= 0.65 - + - (1.18/4) 

(13) 

t+At 

7 

= 4 - 0.48 

(14) 

t+At 

8 

= 4(°- 02 4 + 0 - 05 4 o -°- 23 ) 

(15) 


-4 -0.14+0 + 0.48 


t+At 

9 

= 56.11+ 

(16) 

t+At 

; 10 

= 0.80 - 4 

(17) 


Note that v\ is the agent’s output variable and evolved initial 
conditions v t=0 are omitted. Figure 5 shows the relation- 
ships between variables within this agent’s evolved equa- 
tions. The only equation containing the variable u 4 (the “re- 
ward” input) is ( 10 ), and its corresponding state variable V 3 
seems to be modulating learning. The value of v\ is constant 
at —0.69, except in the cases where an agent is at a maze end 
(u\ = 1) and a low reward is collected (u\ = 0.2). In these 
cases, vl +At = 1 — 0.2 — 0.69 = 0.11. Figure 4 shows the 
agent’s behaviors (i.e., its output values v\) and the values 
of V 3 over all timesteps from the same 200 trial run shown in 
Figure 3. One can clearly see the neuromodulation-like be- 
havior of ^ 3 , as the agent output patterns (t?i) do not change 
when vl = —0.69, however these patterns do change when 
v\ = 0.11. A positive spike of v% seems to cause the agent 
to try the next arm in its forage pattern (learning), while a 
fixed negative V 3 value causes the agent to revisit the same 
arm (no learning). Thus neuromodulation-like behavior has 
evolved without special neural structures having been spec- 
ified a priori. 

Conclusions 

We have presented a novel Artificial Fife paradigm that 
uses Evolvable Mathematical Models (EMMs) as controllers 
for autonomous agents. A Genetic Programming algorithm 



Figure 5 : Relationship between variables within the success- 
ful EMM agent’s evolved equations. Inputs are shown in 
blue, the agent’s output v\ is red and the extra state vari- 
ables are orange. Data require one timestep to traverse an 
orange arrow, whereas input data traverse blue arrows in- 
stantaneously. The state variable v% is emphasized in green 
as it plays the role of neuromodulator. The calculations per- 
formed at each node are shown in ( 8 ) to (17). 


was used to evolve systems of equations that map agent in- 
puts to outputs. Functions are represented in the genome 
as variable-length trees, one for each agent output, and are 
composed of the four basic mathematical operators, addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and division, as well as in- 
put and output variables and constants. These EMMs can 
approximate any analytic function. Further trees and cor- 
responding extra state variables can be added through an 
“add-equation” mutation. Experiments were performed on 
the challenging Double-T Maze with Homing domain, a 
task previously only solved using artificial neural networks 
with connection weight plasticity. Solutions to this domain 
were evolved successfully using fixed- structure EMMs and 
the same number of fitness function evaluations as a previ- 
ous ANN-based experiment. These solutions demonstrated 
neuromodulation-like learning behaviors without any spe- 
cial neuroplasticity or neuromodulation structures having 
been specified a priori. Furthermore, evolved solutions are 
readily examinable, as they are represented directly as math- 
ematical equations and are thus amenable to mathematical 
analysis. 

The work presented here is intended as a first step to- 
wards evolving autonomous agents as mathematical models 
of behavior. Future work should look to improve the evolv- 
ability of EMMs through alternative genetic encodings (e.g., 
Finear GP) and different types of evolutionary search. The 
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results presented here demonstrate the ability of EMMs to 
evolve behaviors similar to those produced by neuromodu- 
lated plastic neural networks. A question that then arises is 
whether EMMs can be evolved to model behaviors produced 
by other types of neural networks, such as biological neu- 
ral networks. Further experimentation on even more chal- 
lenging domains are required to explore the effectiveness of 
Evolvable Mathematical Models as autonomous agent con- 
trollers. 
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Abstract 

In (Veliz-Cuba and Stigler, 2011) the authors proposed a 
Boolean model for the lac operon in Escherichia coli that is 
capable of predicting the operon being ON, OFF and bistable 
when the update schedule is the parallel one. We complement 
this work by using theoretical and algorithmic tools that allow 
us to know which are the configurations that converge to a 
fixed point or limit cycle (set namely attractor basin) for each 
deterministic update schedule. We show that, when bistabil- 
ity appears, about 70% of the dynamics have only the steady 
states ON and OFF. This latest having an attractor basin of an 
average size about 8 times bigger than that of ON. In the other 
30%, the proportion is balanced between ON/OFF basins but 
the basins of limit cycles sum up, in average, about 5 times 
more than that of ON and OFF respectively. The techniques 
presented in this work are general and can be used to analyze 
other Boolean models. 

Introduction 

The lac operon in Escherichia coli is one of the earliest ex- 
amples of an inducible system of genes being under both 
positive and negative control. This system is responsible for 
the metabolism of lactose in the absence of glucose and is 
known to exhibit bistability, in the sense that the operon is 
either induced (ON) or uninduced (OFF). In (Veliz-Cuba and 
Stigler, 2011) the authors proposed a Boolean model for it, 
showed in Fig. 1, where G e and (P e , L ern ) are parameters 
(representing different concentration levels of extracellular 
glucose and lactose respectively) so that when certain val- 
ues are assigned ( L e and L ern assigned stochastically) and 
considering that the order in which the nodes are updated 
(concept namely update schedule) is always the parallel one, 
the model is capable to predict the operon being ON, OFF 
and bistable depending of the fixed points (steady states) ob- 
tained, results that matches very well with the experimental 
data. 

However, this model does not answer other dynamical 
question that can provide a more refined qualitative descrip- 
tion of the lac operon; given a dynamic obtained with a spe- 
cific update schedule, how are its attraction basins? 

In this work, we address the previous question focussing 
on all the deterministic update schedules (an exponential 



Figure 1 : The lac operon network (left) and its local func- 
tions (right) proposed in (Veliz-Cuba and Stigler, 2011). 
Dashed/solid edges represent inhibitions/activations. 


number). The idea is to make an exhaustive analysis of all 
these dynamics but not by a brute force process (i.e., list 
all them, each composed of 2 10 configurations and then cal- 
culate each attraction basin) but through the algorithm of 
(Aracena et al., 2013) specially adapted for the lac operon 
network that efficiently enumerates the set of all update 
schedules 5 with the property of being representatives of an 
equivalence class whose elements (other update schedules 
s') have exactly the same dynamics that s. Thus, the num- 
ber of dynamics to analyze decreases dramatically. These 
tools have shown to be effective in other models such as the 
Yeast and Mammalian cell cycle networks studied in (Goles 
et al., 2013) and (Ruz et al., 2014). 

The /ac operon model background 

In the model of Fig. 1, a configuration in 
its dynamics is represented by the vector 
(M, P, B, C, R, R m , A, A m , L, L m ) e {0,1} 10 . The 
G e parameter can be in two states; low (G e = 0) or 
high (G e = 1) while that L e and L ern can be in three 
states; low, medium or high which is represented by 
(Z/ e ,L em ) = (0,0), (0,1) and (1,1) respectively. The 
operon is OFF when the value of the triple (M, P, B) is 
(0, 0, 0) and ON when (M, P, B) = (1, 1, 1). Under the 
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Case 3: G e = 

L e — 0 A L ern — 

= 1 (Bistability) 

Attractors 

s 

FP 

LC 

OFF 

684.7 

908.9 

153.7 

ON 

124.4 

115.1 

146.5 

Limit cycles 

214.9 

0 

723.8 


Table 1: Basin average size for case 3 calculated over S 
(the full set of deterministic updates schedules), FP C S 
(those whose dynamic have only fixed points) and LC C S 
(those whose dynamic have limit cycles), where |5| = 
102,247,563 (100%), \FP\ = 71,891,966 (70.3%) and 
\LC\ = 30,355,597 (29.7%). 


Figure 2: State transition graph of the lac operon model un- 
der the parallel update (bistability appears). The size of the 
attraction basins are 1006 and 18 for the steady states OFF 
and ON (in red), respectively. 


parallel update schedule there are 4 possible cases: 

Case 1: G e = 1. All configurations eventually reach the 
unique steady state (0, 0, 0, 0, 1, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0) (operon being 
OFF). 

Case 2: G e = L e = L em = 0. All configurations eventu- 
ally reach the unique steady state (0, 0, 0, 1, 1, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0) 
(operon being OFF). 

Case 3: G e = L e = 0 A L em = 1. All configura- 
tions eventually reach one of the two steady states; 
(0, 0, 0, 1, 1, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0) or (1, 1, 1, 1, 0, 0, 0, 1, 0, 1) 
(operon being OFF and ON, respectively). That is, the 
model is bistable (see Fig. 2). 

Case 4: G e = 0 A L e = L em = 1. All config- 

urations eventually reach the unique steady state 
(1, 1, 1, 1, 0, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1) (operon being ON). 

Analysis and discussion 

For cases 1 , 2 and 4 we proved the following Theorem: 

Theorem 1. Cases 1, 2 and 4 are valid for every determin- 
istic update schedule. 

In case 3 we adapt the algorithm described in the intro- 
duction and the results are summarized in Table 1 . 

Theorem 1 guarantees that attraction basins of cases 1 , 2 
and 4 are the full state space (1024 configurations) whatever 
the update schedule. In Case 3 (bistability) about 70% of 
the dynamics have only the steady states ON and OFF. This 
latest having an attractor basin of average size about 8 times 
bigger than that of ON. In the other 30%, the proportion is 
balanced between ON/OFF basins but basins of limit cycles 
sum up, in average, about 5 times more than that of ON and 
OFF respectively. Fig. 3 is an example of a dynamic that has 
3 limit cycles of length 4 plus one of length 2 (note that the 
update schedule is slightly different from the parallel one). 


Figure 3: State transition graph of the lac operon 
model when the update schedule considered is such that 
(M, P, 5, C, i?, A, L, L m ) are updated first simultaneously 
and then (P m , A m ) simultaneously. The size of the attrac- 
tion basins are 98 and 18 for the steady states OFF and ON 
(in red) respectively, and 908 for the limit cycles (in blue). 
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Extended abstract 

In the last decades, progresses were made in the insight of 
microbiological processes. The mathematical description of 
biological processes by system biological models has been 
widely accepted as useful for a deepened understanding of 
existing biological systems. This development paves the 
way towards a systematic construction of artificial biolog- 
ical systems with tailored properties, which is the topic of 
synthetic biology. 

Our aim is to evolve an artificial cell model consisting 
of functional biological devices like genome, transcriptome, 
proteome and metabolome. Although various mathemati- 
cal models have been proposed to describe an artificial cell 
(Ganti, 2003; Novak and Tyson, 2008), there is a need for 
further theoretical analysis and mathematical modeling for a 
proper understanding of interactions between the functional 
devices. 

Most of the artificial cell models may be structured into 
three functional devices representing a container forming the 
boundary of the cell, a metabolism generating the building 
blocks of the cell, and a programming part containing ge- 
netic information and regulating the processes inside the cell 
(Rasmussen et al., 2003). Self-replication of an artificial cell 
requires a synchronization of those three functional devices 
in such a way that at the end of the cell cycle the material 
in each of the devices has at least doubled. A key problem, 
which is addressed in this work, seems to be how to find 
a structure that guarantees this synchronization in a robust 
way, i.e. more or less independent of the kinetic parameter 
values. The need for the biological robustness is justified by 
the aim to be able to deal with perturbations. 

As a starting point, we consider the Chemoton model de- 
scribed by T. Ganti (Ganti, 2003). The Chemoton consists of 
three self-reproducing functional devices: the autocatalytic 
chemical cycle representing the metabolism, the template 
polymerization subsystem serving as an information carrier 
and the membrane representing a container which grows 
proportional to the polymerization process. Although the 
Chemoton model is able to show self- sustained oscillations, 
these oscillations are not necessarily synchronized with cell 


growth. To achieve this, a careful tuning of the kinetic pa- 
rameters is required. The question is, if there is a model 
structure related to the Chemoton approach that possesses 
an inherent mechanism guaranteeing the synchronization of 
metabolism, program and container for a wide range of ki- 
netic parameter values. 

As a first step towards such a model structure, we combine 
the devices of the Chemoton model with the less complex 
structure of minimal cascade model for the mitotic oscilla- 
tor described by Goldbeter (1991). The schematic represen- 
tation of our artificial cell model is shown in Figure 1 . 



Figure 1: Artificial cell model based on Goldbeter’ s min- 
imal cascade including the functional devices of Chemo- 
ton. System S± represents the mother cell and contains the 
metabolism A, the polymer template P t , the new growing 
polymer P, catalytically inactive membrane building blocks 
M* and catalytically active membrane building blocks M. 
The blue solid arrows display catalysis and the dashed ar- 
rows show induction. S 2 represent the daughter cell with 
metabolism component Ad, the polymer template P t ,d and 
the membrane initially composed of inactive membrane 
building blocks . 

The mother cell consists of three main devices: the 
metabolism (A), the polymerization subsystem and the 
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membrane. We assume that the total quantity of the poly- 
mer template P t and the growing polymer P is P t ± P = 2. 
The membrane is assumed to consist of catalytically inactive 
building blocks M* and catalytically active building blocks 
M whose total concentration amounts to M* ± M = 2. The 
activity of metabolism A is induced by the polymer tem- 
plate P t = (2 — P) with a constant rate v a and hence slows 
down towards the end of the polymer replication when there 
is hardly P t in the cell. The polymer replication is catalyzed 
by A and terminates when P t is consumed. During the 
polymerization the growing polymer P catalyzes the conver- 
sion of catalytically inactive membrane building blocks M* 
into the active state M. After the terminated replication the 
double-stranded polymer splits into the polymer template P t 
and the new polymer P^o f the daughter cell induced by M 
with a constant rate Vdp . Furthermore, M triggers the trans- 
formation of A and M to daughter cell components Ad and 
with constant degradation rates VdA , The conver- 
sion into the daughter cell devices initiates the cell division 
in our model. Obviously the proposed structure establishes 
a close interaction between the activation of the metabolism 
and the replication of the polymer. This interaction forces 
a synchronization between metabolism and polymerization. 
For the sake of simplicity volume changes of the mother cell 
are neglected in a first step. The mass balances of the com- 
ponents A, P, M, Ad, Pt,d and result in the following 
set of differential equations: 


dA 

dt 

dP 

dt 

dM 

dt 


dA d 

dt 

dPt,d 

dt 


dt 


fr > m v d AMA 

va(2 - p) -k^Ta 

k 1 A(2-P) k 2 P 


Kml ± (2 — P) Pm 2 ± P 
k 3 P (2 - M) k A M 


Pm 3 ± (2 — M ) P m 4 ± M 

VdAMA 

K-mdA ± A 

VdpMP 


v d pMP 


- VdmM 2 


VdmM 2 


The model shows an oscillatory behavior with a stable 
limit cycle based on the model structure (Figure 2 a, b). 
When the activity of metabolism A increases, the replicating 
polymer P increases as well and only then the concentration 
of the catalytically active building blocks M increases. At 
high concentrations of M the concentrations of A and P 
begin to decrease caused by conversion into daughter cell 
components. As soon as the replicated polymer is split in- 
duced by M the metabolism A becomes active again. It is 
assumed that the cell division occurs at a time point tdiv , 
when the concentration of M decreases caused by inactiva- 
tion of M during the separation of the daughter cell. The 
concentrations Ad, Pt,d and M 2 at the time point tdiv are 


chosen to determine new initial conditions of the daugh- 
ter Cell. Ad{to) — Ad(tdiv')i Pd(t o) — 2 Pt,d(tdiv')i 
Md(to) = 2 — M%(tdiv)- The dynamic behavior simulation 
of the daughter cell is repeated with the new initial condi- 
tions. As shown in Figure 2 c, the daughter cell converges 
on a periodic cycle as well. 



b 




Figure 2: Simulation results of the artificial cell model: dy- 
namic behavior of mother cell components A, P, M (a) and 
stable limit cycles (b); dynamic behavior of daughter cell’s 
metabolism Ad, growing polymer Pd, catalytically active 
membrane building blocks Md (c); limit cycles for differ- 
ent parameter sets of mother cell components (d). 

The self-reproducing property of the model could be ver- 
ified by consideration of daughter cell components. The 
quantities of conversed materials are sufficient to initiate a 
new cell cycle of the daughter cell after a certain phase of 
adaptation (Figure 2 c). Thus the model offers a robust 
self-replicating state. Furthermore, the system shows the 
same periodicity for parameter changes of ±20% (Figure 2 
d) and is therefore robust in respect of parameter uncertain- 
ties. Further interesting aspects, which we want to consider, 
are how could we modify the structure of Chemoton model 
to achieve the same qualitative behavior as the system de- 
scribed here. 
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Abstract 

This paper describes the new version of EcoSim, an individual- 
based predator-prey ecosystem simulation, using the updated 7- 
points Overview-Design concepts-Details (ODD) standard 
protocol for describing the individual-based models. New 
sensing and action concepts have been added to the fuzzy 
cognitive map (FCM) of the individuals. In addition, new 
physical traits have been added to the current genome allowing 
different niches to emerge. Experimental results demonstrated 
that different ecological niches emerged with a co-evolution of 
highly differentiated behavior and physical traits. 

Introduction 

Among biological disciplines, behavioral ecology has a strong 
tradition of accounting for the role of organism-environment 
interactions in behavior [1]. Behavioral ecology and the 
related field of optimal foraging theory [2] model animal 
behavior in terms of optimal adaptation to environmental 
niches. The goal is not to test whether organisms actually 
behave optimally, but to use normative expectations to 
interpret behavioral data and/or generate testable hypotheses. 
One approach for understanding the behavior of complex 
ecosystems is individual-based modeling which provides a 
bottom-up approach allowing for the consideration of the 
traits and behavior of individual organisms. Ecological 
modeling is still a growing field, at the crossroad between 
theoretical ecology, mathematics and computer science [3]. 
Since natural ecosystems are very complex (in terms of 
number of species and of ecological interactions), ecosystem 
models aim to characterize the major dynamics of ecosystems, 
in order to synthesize the understanding of such systems, and 
to allow predictions of their behavior. Ecosystem simulations 
also can help scientists to understand theoretical questions 
regarding the evolutionary process, the emergence of species, 
and the emergence of learning capacities. One of the main 
interests of such ecosystem simulations is that they offer a 
global view of the evolution of the system, which is difficult 
to observe in nature. However, the scope of ecosystem 
simulations has always been limited by the computational 
possibilities of their time. Today, it is possible to run 
simulations that are more complex than what has ever been 
done before, due to the available high performance computing 
resources. 


There exists several ecosystem simulation platforms with 
various features. For example, Echo is one of the first such 
ecosystem models. It is a “genetic ecosystem model in which 
evolving agents are simulated in a resource-limited 
environment” [4]. In Echo, each agent, when obtaining the 
required resources to copy its genome, replicates itself with 
some mutations. The agents, by interaction with other agents 
(combat, trade, or mating) or from the environment, can 
acquire resources. Poly world is another software developed 
by Larry Yaeger [5] to evolve artificial intelligence through 
natural selection and evolutionary algorithms. It displays a 
graphical environment in which a population of trapezoid 
agents search for food, mate, and create offspring. The 
population is typically only in the hundreds, as each 
individual is rather complex and the environment consumes 
considerable computer resources. In this model, each 
individual makes decisions based on a neural network which 
is derived from each individual’s genome. Avida is another 
artificial life software platform to study the evolutionary 
biology of self-replicating and evolving computer programs 
(digital organisms) [6], which was inspired by the Tierra 
system [7]. Unlike Tierra, Avida assigns every digital 
organism its own protected region of memory, and executes it 
with a separate virtual CPU. A second major difference is that 
the virtual CPUs of different organisms can run at different 
speeds. The speed at which a virtual CPU runs, is determined 
by a number of factors, but most importantly, by the tasks that 
the organism performs: logical computations that the 
organisms can carry out to reap extra CPU speed as a bonus. 

EcoSim [8] is a large scale evolving predator-prey 
ecosystem simulation that can be used to perform studies in 
theoretical biology and ecology [9, 10]. It has been shown that 
EcoSim generate patterns as complex as those observed in real 
ecosystems [11]. Several studies have been done using 
EcoSim. Devaurs and Gras have shown that the behavior of 
this model is realistic by comparing the species abundance 
patterns observed in the simulation with real communities of 
species [12]. Furthermore, the chaotic behavior [11] with 
multi-fractal property [13] of the system has been proved as 
the ones observed in real ecosystems [14] and Golestani et al. 
have measured the effect of small geographic barriers on the 
speciation in EcoSim [9]. The effectiveness of the spatial 
distribution of individuals in the speciation has been 
investigated by Mashayekhi and Gras [15]. Marwa et al. 
demonstrated that introduction and predator removal from an 
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ecosystem have widespread effects on the survival and 
evolution of prey by altering their genomes and behavior [16]. 
Finally, Mashayekhi et al. proved that the extinction 
mechanisms in EcoSim are similar to those of real 
communities [10]. 

Ecological niches describe the way of life of a species 
which is unique to that species. They explain how an 
organism or a population responds to the distribution of 
resources, competitors, and predator. For example, one 
species may increase its size when the resources are abundant 
or when the predators are scarce, or one species can run faster 
to avoid the competitors or predators. In fact, niches describe 
the species’ role or function within the community and how it 
adapts to life in its habitat. 

In addition to presenting the new version of EcoSim 
following the updated 7-points Overview-Design concepts- 
Details (ODD) standard protocol [17], we investigate the 
effect of physical traits in forming ecological niches in 
EcoSim. The paper is organized as follows: in the next 
section, we present the ODD description of the modified 
version of EcoSim. Thereafter, we present the results of 
analyses of population and diversity of species of the 
simulation. 


ODD Description of EcoSim 

EcoSim is an individual-based ecosystem simulation, 
designed to simulate agents’ behavior in a dynamic, evolving 
ecosystem. The agents (or individuals) of EcoSim are prey 
and predators acting in a simulated environment. In order to 
study the effect of evolution of physical traits, several features 
have been added to the current version of EcoSim such as: 
new individuals’ perceptions of their environment, new 
actions, and new physical traits, which we call the physical 
genome. The ODD description [10] of the modified version of 
EcoSim is given below. 

Purpose 

EcoSim was designed to simulate agents’ behavior in a 
dynamic and evolving ecosystem. The main purpose of 
EcoSim is to study biological and ecological theories and 
construct a complex adaptive system which leads to a generic 
ecosystem platform with behaviors similar to those found in 
existing ecosystems. Due to the complexity, scale, and 
resource requirement of studying these theories in real 
biological systems, simulations of this nature are quite 
necessary. EcoSim uses a fuzzy cognitive map (FCM) [18] to 
model the agent’s behavior. The agent's FCM, being coded in 
its genome, allows the evolution of the agent behavior through 
the epochs of the simulation. 

Entities, state variables, and scales 

Individuals. EcoSim has two types of individuals: predator 
and prey. Each individual possesses two types of traits: 
acquired and inherited traits (Table 1). The former varies 
depending on the environmental conditions and the latter is 
encoded in the individual’s genome and is fixed during its 
lifetime. The age and speed are initialized to zero for new 
bom individuals while energy, a cmcial property of the 


individual, is initialized based on the amount of the parents' 
energy which is invested at the breeding time ( State of Birth 
or SOB). Afterward, energy is provided to the individuals by 
the resources (food) they find in their environment. Prey 
consume grass, which is dynamic in quantity and location, 
whereas predators hunts for prey individuals. Strength of the 
individual is calculated based on the current energy, 
maximum energy, and age of the individual. Young and old 
individuals have less strength. 

The genome of each individual consists of two parts: a 
physical genome that represents the physical characteristics of 
the individual and the FCM, which form its behavioral model. 


Table 1: Several physical and life history characteristics of 
individuals from 5 independent mns (The values for the 
inherited features are the values at initialization and for the 
acquired features, they are the average values over 20000 time 
steps) 


Type 

Characteristic 

Predator 

Prey 

Inherited 

Maximum 

Energy 

800 units 

650 units 

Maximum Age 

42 time steps (±6) 

46 time steps 
(±18) 

Vision 

20 cells maximum 

13 cells 

maximum 

Maximum Speed 

1 1 cells / time 
step 

6 cells / time step 

Minimum age 
of reproduction 

6 time steps 

6 time steps 

State of Birth 

30 

30 

Defense 

N/A 

0 

Cooperative 

Defense 

N/A 

0 

Acquired 

Average Energy 

753(±175) 

804(±275) 

Average Age 

17(±3.4) 

19(±4.5) 

Average speed 

3 (±0.8) 

9.4(±2.6) 

Average Strength 

1562(±395.5) 

1275(±376) 


Each individual performs one unique action during a time 
step, based on its perception of the environment. At each time 
step, each agent spends energy depending on the selected 
action (e.g. breeding, eating, mnning), and also on the 
complexity of its behavioral model (number of existing edges 
in its FCM) as well as its physical genome. (See equations 1, 
energy penalty for prey, and equation 2, energy penalty for the 
predator) 


FC - 100 15 ME 125 V 2 

P = + S 1 - 5 + ( ) 125 + (— ) 2 

3.1 18 4 

MS i5 D 17 CD 17 2 , 

+ ( ) 5 + ( — ) 7 + ( ) 7 + (max( 0,7 - PA)) 21 

5 18 18 


( 1 ) 


FC - 100 15 ME 14 y , 

P = + S 1 - 5 + ( ) • + ( — ) 

3.1 15 4 

MS i 5 23 

+ ( ) 5 + (m a x (0 , 7 - FA)) 23 

5 


( 2 ) 
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In these equations, FC is the number of edges in the FCM, 
S is the current speed, ME is the maximum energy, V is the 
vision range, MS is maximum speed, and RA is the minimum 
reproduction age. D and CD stand for defense and cooperative 
defense, respectively. 

Cells and virtual world. The smallest units of the 
environment are cells. Each cell represents a large space 
which may contain an unlimited number of individuals and/or 
some limited amount of food. The virtual world consists of a 
matrix of 1000x1000 cells. The world is large enough such 
that an individual moving in the same direction during its 
whole life cannot even cross half of the world and therefore 
migration patterns can be observed,. The virtual world wraps 
around to remove any spatial bias. In addition, the dimensions 
of the world are adjustable but expanding the dimensions 
increases the computational complexity of the simulation. 

Time step. Each time step involves the time needed for each 
agent to perceive its environment, to make a decision, to 
perform its action, to update the species membership, to 
perform speciation events, and to record relevant parameters 
(e.g. the quantity of available food). In terms of computational 
time, the speed of simulation per time step is related to the 
number of individuals. Recent executions of the simulation 
produced approximately 20000 time steps in 90 days. 

Population and Species. At almost every time step several 
prey and predator species co-exist. A species is a set of 
individuals with similar genomes (see ‘collectives in design 
concepts’ section for more details). 

Entities, state variables, and scales 

After perceiving its environment (including grass resources, 
predators, and sexual partner), the possible actions for a prey 
agent are: evasion (escape from predator), search for food (if 
there is not enough grass available in its cell, prey can move 
to another cell to find grass), socialization (moving to the 
closest prey in the vicinity, moving to the cell with strongest 
prey, moving to the cell with maximum total prey’s strength, 
and moving to a cell with minimum total prey’s strength), 
exploration, resting (to save energy), eating, and breeding. 
Predators also perceive the environment to gather information 
used to choose an action among: hunting (to catch a prey), 
moving to the cell with strongest prey, moving to the cell with 
minimum total prey’s strength, moving to the cell with the 
weakest prey, search for food, socialization (moving to the 
closest predator in the vicinity, moving to the cell with 
strongest predator), exploration, resting, eating, and breeding. 
Every individual takes one action per time step then its energy 
level and its strength are adjusted. The age of all individuals 
are also increased by one unit at each time step. In addition, 
there are two environmental processes which are adjusted: the 
amount of grass and meat after all the individuals perform 
their actions. 

At each time step, the value of the state variables of 
individuals and cells are updated. The overview and 
scheduling of every time step is as follows: 

1. For prey individuals: 

1.1. Perception of the environment 

1 .2. Computation of the next action 

1.3. Performing of their action and updating of their energy 
and strength 


1 .4. Updating the list of prey 

1.5. Sorting prey based on the strength 

1 .6. Updating prey species 

2. For predator individuals: 

2.1. Perception of the environment 

2.2. Computation of the next action 

2.3. Performing of their action and updating of their 
energy and strength 

2.4. Updating the list of predators and prey 

2.5. Sorting predators based on the strength 

2.6. Updating predator species 

3. For every cell in the world 

3.1 Updating of the grass level 

3.2 Updating of the meat level 

4. Updating of the age of the individuals 

The complexity of the simulation algorithm is mostly linear 
with respect to the number of individuals. If we consider that 
there are INb prey and N 2 predators and we exclude the sorting 
parts which have a complexity of 0(N 1 logN 1 ) and 0(N 2 logN 2 ) 
but are negligible in computational time, then the complexity 
of part 1 and part 2 of the above algorithm, including the 
clustering algorithm used for speciation, will be 0(N 1 ) and 
0(N 2 ) respectively (Aspinall and Gras, 2010). This virtual 
world of the simulation has 1000x1000 cells, therefore the 
complexity of part 3 will be 0(k = 1000x1000). The 
complexity of part 4 will be 0(N 1 +N 2 ). As a result, the overall 
complexity of the algorithm is 0(21^+ 2N 2 + k), which is 0(N 
= 2N } +2N 2 ). 

Design concepts 

Basic principles 

A FCM is the base for describing and computing the agents’ 
behaviors [8]. Agents act based on their FCM to decide their 
next action. Their FCM is represented as part of their genome 
which is assigned to each individual at birth. A FCM is a 
directed graph containing nodes representing concepts and 
edges representing the influence of concepts on each other 
[18]. When a new offspring is created, it is given a genome 
which is a combination of the genomes of its parents with 
some possible mutations. The behavior model of each 
individual is therefore unique. Formally, a FCM is a graph 
which contains a set of nodes C (each node C, is a concept) 
and a set of edges I (each edge ly representing the influence of 
the concept C, on the concept C,). A positive weight 
associated with the edge ly corresponds to an excitation of the 
concept Cj from the concept C h whereas a negative weight is 
related to an inhibition (a zero value indicates that there is no 
influence of C, on G}). The influence of the concepts in the 
FCM can be represented by a nxn matrix, L, in which n is the 
number of concepts and Ly is the influence of the concept C, 
on the concept Cj. If Ly = 0 , there is no edge between C, and 

c, 

Emergence 

In each FCM, three kinds of concepts are defined: sensory 
(such as distance to foe or food, amount of energy, etc.), 
internal (fear, hunger, curiosity, satisfaction, etc.), and motor 
or action (evasion, socialization, exploration, breeding, etc.). 
The activation level of a sensory concept is computed by 
performing a fuzzification of the information the individual 
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perceives in the environment. For an internal or motor concept 
C, the activation level is computed by applying the 
defuzzification function on the weighted sum of the current 
activation level of all the concepts having an edge directed 
toward C. Finally, the action of an individual is selected based 
on the maximum value of motor concepts' activation level. 
Activation levels of the motor concepts are used to determine 
the next action of the individual. 

At the initiation of the simulation, prey and predators are 
scattered randomly all around the virtual world. Through the 
course of the simulation, distribution of the individuals in the 
world is changed drastically based on many different factors 
such as prey escaping from predators, individuals socializing 
to form groups, and individuals migrating to find food 
resources. The complex interactions between the individuals 
and their environment lead to emerging grouping patterns 
with spiral waves. Individuals' distribution forming spiral 
waves is one property of prey-predator models [19]. In 
addition, migration phenomena can be observed due to the 
combination of the predation pressure, and the search for 
resources and potential mates. 

Adaptation 

The FCM maximal length is fixed (663 genes for prey and 
756 for predator), where each site corresponds to an edge 
between two concepts of the FCM. However, as many edges 
have an initial value of zero, only 117 edges for prey and 131 
edges for predators exist at initialization. In addition to the 
FCM, every individual has physical traits (or physical 
genome) in order to describe its physical characteristics, each 
trait being coded by one gene. Maximum energy, maximum 
age, vision, maximum speed, and state of birth are common 
physical traits for prey and predator. Prey has also two more 
traits: defense, and cooperative defense, to be able to protect 
themselves of predators. The initial values for these two genes 
are zero. Every prey can have its own defense capability and 
also can participate in a cooperative defense with other prey 
against predators. When one individual participates in a 
defense position, it loses some amount of energy. Predators 
also have an energy penalty when it encounters a prey with 
defense ability or a group of prey with cooperative defense 
capability. It is even possible for a predator to be killed in this 
process. Step after step, as more individuals are created, 
changes in the FCM and physical genome occur due to the 
formation of new edges (with probability of 0.001), removal 
of existing edges (with probability of 0.0005), and changes in 
the weights associated to existing edges (with probability of 
0.005). New genes may emerge from the initial pool of edges 
with a zero value. This emergence and disappearance of the 
genes in FCM is due to natural selection and genetic drift 
which lead to adaptability of individuals [20]. 

Fitness 

A species’ fitness is calculated as the average fitness of its 
individuals. The fitness of an individual is defined as the age 
of death of the individual plus the sum of the age of death of 
its direct offspring. Accordingly, the fitness value mirrors the 
individual's capability to survive longer and produce high 
number of strong adaptive offspring. There is no pre-defined 
explicit fitness-seeking process in the simulation, but rather it 
is a consequence of natural selection. Individuals which are 
more adapted to the environment live longer, have a higher 


level of energy, and therefore are able to have more offspring 
and can transfer efficient genomes to them. 

Prediction 

So far, there is no learning mechanism for individuals and 
they cannot predict the consequences of their decision. The 
only available information, for every individual to make 
decision with, is the information coming from their 
perceptions at the current time step and the value of the 
activation level of the internal and motor concepts at the 
previous time steps. The activation levels of the concepts of 
an individual are never reset during its life. As the previous 
time step activation level of a concept is involved in the 
computation of its next activation level, this means that the 
previous states of an individual participate in the computation 
of its current state. Therefore, an individual has a basic 
memory of its own past that will influence its future states. As 
the action undertaken by an individual at a given time step 
depends on the current activation level of the motor concepts, 
the global behavior of the individual depends on a complex 
combination of the individual's perception, the current internal 
states, and the past states it went through during its life. 

Sensing 

Every individual in EcoSim is able to sense the local 
environment inside of its vision range. Some of these sense 
abilities are common between prey and predator. For instance, 
both can perceive information about cells with food units and 
the number of likely mates within the vision range, current 
level of energy, age, and strength. In addition, both sense the 
strength of the strongest prey in the same cell, the sum of the 
strength of the prey in the local cell, and the strongest sum of 
the strength of the prey in the vision range cells. Moreover, 
predators can sense the closest prey and the strength of the 
strongest predator in the local cell. 

Interaction 

The only action that requires a coordinated decision of two 
individuals is reproduction. In order to have successful 
reproduction, the two parents need to be in the same cell, have 
enough energy, choose the reproduction action, and be 
genetically similar. The individuals cannot determine their 
genetic similarity with their potential partner. They try to mate 
and if the partner is too dissimilar, (the dissimilarity between 
the two genomes is greater than a threshold i.e. half of the 
speciation threshold), the reproduction fails. 

Predator’s hunting introduces another type of interaction in 
the simulation. For a predator to succeed in the hunting action, 
the target prey should be in the same cell as the predator is 
located. 

Furthermore, there is a competition for prey and predators 
for food. For example, if in a given cell two agents choose the 
action of eating, the more powerful agent (in terms of 
strength) has more priority and acts first. 

Stochasticity 

To produce variability in the ecosystem simulation, several 
processes include stochasticity. For instance, at initialization 
time the amount of grass units is randomly determined for 
each cell (a value between 1 and MaxGrass). Moreover, the 
maximum age of an individual is determined randomly at 
birth from a uniform distribution centered at a value 
associated with its maximum value coming from the trait 
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“maximum age” ( MaxAge ). Stochasticity is also included in 
several actions of the individuals; in evasion and socialization: 
if there is no predator or partner in the vision range of the 
individual, the direction of the movement would be random. 
Furthermore, the direction of the exploration action is always 
random. 

Collectives 

In EcoSim, the notion of species is implemented in a way that 
species emerge from the evolving population of agents. 
Species can become extinct if all of their members die. 
EcoSim implements a species based on the genotypic cluster 
definition [21] in which a species is a set of individuals 
sharing a high level of genomic similarity. In addition, in 
EcoSim, each species is associated with the average of the 
genetic characteristics of its members, called the ‘species 
genome’ or the ‘species center’. The speciation mechanism 
implemented in EcoSim is based on the gradual divergence of 
individual genomes. The speciation method begins by finding 
the individual A in a species S with the greatest distance from 
the species center. The distance is the sum of the hamming 
distance between the physical genomes and between the FCM 
edges. Next, the individual B in S with the greatest distance to 
A is found. If this distance is greater than a predefined 
threshold for speciation, a 2-means clustering is performed 
[22], otherwise S stays unchanged. 

To initialize the 2-means clustering process, one center is 
assigned to a random individual, denoted I n and the other 
center is assigned to the individual which is the most 
genetically different from I r . After, eight cycles of the 2- 
means clustering algorithm, two new sister species are created 
to replace S. 

Observation 

EcoSim produces a large amount of data at every time step, 
including new and extinct species, geographical and internal 
characteristics of every individual, and status of the cells of 
the virtual world. Information regarding each individual 
includes position, level of energy, choice of action, species, 
parents, FCM, etc. Information about the individuals, species, 
and virtual world for every 100 time steps are stored in a file 
using HDF5 format [23] with an average size of 6 GB. Also 
there is a possibility to store all of the values of every variable 
in the current state of the simulation in a separate file, giving 
the possibility to restore the simulation from that state 
afterwards. The overall size of this file, which is only stored in 
every 100 time steps of the simulation, is a few GBs 
depending on the size of population and species. All the data 
is stored in a compact special format, to facilitate the storage 
and future analysis. There are also several program utilities 
which can be used to analyze the simulation outputs for 
example, to calculate the species and individuals fitness, to 
demonstrate the world snapshot for each time step of the 
simulation, generate the video of the world, and to draw the 
FCM of the individuals. 

Initialization and input data 

A parameter file is defined for EcoSim, which is used to 
assign the values for each state variable at initial time of the 
simulation. These parameters are as follows: width and height 
of the world, initial numbers of individuals, thresholds of 
genetic distance for prey/predator speciation, initial maximum 


age, energy, speed, vision range, and initial values of FCM for 
prey/predator. Any of these parameters can be changed for 
specific experiments and scenarios. An example of a list of 
most common user specified parameters for initially running 
the EcoSim are presented in Table 2. 


Table 2. Values for user specified parameters. 


User Specified Parameter 

Used 

Value 

Number of Prey 

12000 

Number of Predators 

9000 

Max Grass Quantity in each cell 

1600 

Prey Energy 

650 

Predator Energy 

800 

Prey Vision Range 

13 

Predator Vision Range 

20 


Submodels 

At initialization, there is no meat in the world and the number 
of grass energy units is randomly determined for each cell. In 
this case, the initial number is generated uniformly between 1 
and M axGrass. When a prey eats, the obtained energy is equal 
to min(MaxEnergy - CurrentEnergy , GrassUnits ), which 
GrassUnits is the number of grass energy units, and then the 
amount of grass in the cell is decreased by this value. 
Predators have two modes of predation: hunting and 
scavenging. When a predator’s hunting action succeeds, some 
amount of meat energy units, equal to the strength of the 
killed prey, is added to the cell. Afterward, the predator 
consumes the meat to gain required energy i.e. 
min(MaxEnergy - CurrentEnergy , MeatUnits ), which 
MeatUnits is the number of meat energy units. The eventual 
remaining units of meat energy can be consumed by other 
predators. Prey have a defence capability as well as 
cooperative defence and use them in a battle against the 
predator [24]. Depending on the strength and defence ability 
of the attacked prey and the overall strength and cooperative 
defence ability of the other prey in the same cell, the predator 
may lose energy (See equation 3, A P.D and AP.S are defence 
and the strength of the attached prey. CP ; .D and CP ; .CD are 
the defence and cooperative defence ability of the prey z in the 
same cell). 

P = AP .D * AP .S + Yj C P,.D * C P,.C D (3) 

Z 

In addition, the prey which are involved in a cooperative 
defence also lose some amount of energy based on the 
strength of the predator (0.2 * PredatorStrength/ Number of 
defenders). 

There are dynamic processes for the resources in each cell 
such as the amount of grass growth, grass diffusion, and 
variation in the amount of meat at each time step. The amount 
of meat in each cell increases by the strength of the dead prey 
in that cell. It also decreases at each time step, even if no meat 
has been eaten in this cell. 

Each action also has its corresponding sub-model: 
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1. Evasion (for prey only). The evasion direction is the 
direction opposite to the barycenter of the five closest 
predators within the vision range of the prey, with respect to 
the current position of the prey. If no predator is within the 
vision range of the prey, the direction is chosen randomly. 
The current activation level of the fear concept is divided by 
two after evasion. 

2. Hunting (for Predator only). The predator selects the closest 
cell (including its current cell) that contains at least one prey 
and moves toward that cell. If it reaches the corresponding 
cell based on its speed, the predator tries to kill a prey as 
explained before. When there are several prey in the 
destination cell, one of them is chosen randomly. If the speed 
of the predator is not enough to reach the prey, it moves at its 
speed toward this prey. If there is no prey in the current cell 
and in the vicinity hunting action is failed. 

3. Search for food. The direction toward the closest food 
(grass or meat) within the vision range is computed. If the 
speed of the agent is high enough to reach the food, the agent 
is placed on the cell containing this food. Otherwise, the agent 
moves at its speed toward this food. 

4. Socialization. The direction toward the closest possible 
mate within the vision range is computed. If the speed of the 
agent is high enough to reach the mate, the agent is placed on 
the cell containing this mate, and the current activation level 
of the SearchPartner concept is divided by three. Otherwise, 
the agent moves at its speed toward this mate. If no mate is 
within the vision range of the agent, the direction is chosen 
randomly. 

5. Exploration. The direction is computed randomly. The 
agent moves at its speed in this direction. The activation level 
of the curiosity concept is divided by 1.5 after exploration 
action. 

6. Resting. Nothing happens. 

7. Eating. If the current amount of grass (of meat) is greater 
than 0, then this number is decreased by the required energy 
and the prey’s (predator’s) energy level is increased as 
discussed earlier. Its activation level for the hunger concept is 
divided by four. 

8. Breeding. The process of generating a new offspring 
consists of the following steps. First, the edges’ values in the 
FCM along with the values in physical genome from one 
randomly chosen parent are transmitted with possible 
mutations to the offspring. Then, the initial energy of the 
offspring is computed based on the parents SOB and the 
mutated MaxEnergy. To model the crossover mechanism, the 
edges are transmitted by block from one parent to the 
offspring. For each concept, its incident edges’ values are 
transmitted together from the same randomly chosen parent. 
Finally, the energy level of the two parents is decreased by 
half of the energy transmitted to the offspring. 

9. MovetoStrongestlndividual. The direction toward the 
strongest possible mate within the vision range is computed. If 
the speed of the agent is high enough to reach the mate, the 
agent is placed on the cell containing this mate, and the 
current activation level of SearchPartner is divided by three. 
Otherwise, the agent moves at its speed toward this mate. If 
no mate is within the vision range of the agent, the direction is 
chosen randomly. 

10. Move2StrongestPreyCell (for prey only). This action 
follows the MovetoStrongestlndividual action’s steps except 


that the direction of movement is toward the cell with the 
highest cumulative strength of prey individuals to allow prey 
to benefit from cooperative defence against predators. 

11. Move2WeakestPreyCell (for prey only). This action is 
similar to Move2StrongestPreyCell , but the direction of 
movement is toward the cell with the lowest cumulative 
strength of prey individuals to allow prey to have higher 
chance in competition with other prey individuals for 
accessing to food. 

12. Move2StrongestPreyDistance (for predator only). The 
predator moves toward the strongest prey individual to 
acquire more energy after possible hunting. If the speed of the 
agent is high enough to reach the prey, the agent is placed on 
the cell containing this prey, and the current activation level of 
Chase Aw ay is divided by two. If the speed of the predator is 
not enough to reach the prey, it moves at its speed toward this 
prey. 

13. Move2WeakestPrey (for predator only). This action has 
the same steps of the Move2 Strong estPrey Distance action 
with the exception of the direction of movement is toward the 
weakest prey individual for easy hunting in the next steps. 

14. Move2WeakestPreyCell (for predator only). This action is 
similar to Move2WeakestPrey , but the direction of movement 
is toward the cell with the lowest cumulative strength of prey 
individuals to minimize the possible effect of cooperative 
defence by prey individuals. 

For all movement actions M the speed is equal to 
MaxSpeed* ActivationLevel(M) . 

Results and Discussion 

Population and Species 

Figure 1 shows the average population size for the prey and 
predators for 20000 time steps of five different runs of the 
simulation. As we expected, there is a dependency between 
prey and predator populations. At the beginning of the 
simulation, the number of prey is more than the number of 
predators. Therefore, they can reproduce and increase their 
population very fast. The increasing number of prey provides 
a good chance for the predators to have access to more food 
resulting in an increasing of their energy level and their 
reproduction rate. The resulting increase in hunting associated 
with a food resource shortage for prey decreases the prey 
population gradually and subsequently the predator population 
also declines. This cycle happens several times during the 
simulation with a time lag between the prey and predator 
population fluctuations. Both populations mostly stabilize 
with small fluctuations at the end of simulation, resulting in a 
prey population around 200000 and predator about 30000 
individuals. The number of species for both prey and 
predators are positively correlated with the population size. 
An increase in the population size increases the variation in 
the gene pool and consequently increases the chance of the 
occurrence of a new species. This fact is shown in figure 2. 

Physical Traits 

With the current energy formula, individuals tend to increase 
their size ( MaxEnergy ) and their MaxAge. The individuals' 
visions also tend to decrease generally, but we observed that 
prey individuals prefer to have less vision range compared to 
predator. On the other hand, prey individuals have tendency to 
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Figure 2 Average number of species of 5 different runs 
increase their MaxSpeed to the maximum possible value while 
it stays almost fixed for predators (figure 3). While it is clear 
that the individuals try to become larger in order to be able to 
gain more energy and strength, it is less obvious why the 
MaxAge increases despite its cost in energy. There is no 
predefined fitness function giving preference to longer life 
expectancy and number of offspring, but it could represent a 
long term advantage for the species by increasing the overall 
birth ratio. 

Defense and cooperative defense abilities of prey 
individuals, which are set to zero at initialization of the 
simulation, are also evolving. We observed that these abilities 
are used by the prey during some periods, but sometimes they 
decrease because of their associated energy penalty. However, 
the general trend for these abilities is increasing gradually. 

Actions 

We investigated the global behavior of different species in our 
system such as the average percentage of species’ actions that 
can give insight into the decision-making processes of species 
to see if some separate, unique niches emerged. By 
monitoring the actions performed by predator individuals in 
different species, we can study how an individual or species 
responds to the distribution of resources and competitors, and 
how it consequently alters those same factors. 
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Figure 4 Percentage of different actions for two different 
species. 

Our results clearly show how natural selection drives 
competing species into different patterns of resource usage. 
Figure 4 shows the average amount of actions chosen by 
predator individuals of two different species. Aside from 
reproduction which is an important action in both species, the 
percentage of other actions is different. For example species 
#1 has high amount of movement toward the weakest prey in 
order to increase the chance of success in predation. It seems 
that this policy alongside high amount of search for food 
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action works for this species in order to survive in the 
ecosystem. On the other hand, species #2 has a high amount 
of exploration and movement toward the strongest partner. 
These actions increase the ability of producing fit offspring 
for the next time steps. 

Various physical traits evolve differently in these two 
species which is further evidence of niche adaptation. Some of 
these differences may be in direct relation with their 
difference in behavior (see figure 4 and figure 5). For 
example, species #1 has a lower MaxEnergy and consequently 
a lower strength than species #2 which can explain that they 
prefer scavenging ( SearchFood ) and selecting the weakest 
prey. Conversely, species #2 being more efficient in hunting 
can dedicate more of their energy to reproduction and 
selection of a strong mate. 
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Figure 5 Physical trait values in two different species. 

Conclusion 

We added new sensing as well as new action concepts to the 
fuzzy cognitive map (FCM) of the individuals in EcoSim. In 
addition, new physical traits have been added to the 
behavioral genome allowing different niches to emerge. Our 
results underline the importance of ecological niches in 
evolution. Significantly, our study reveals insights into the 
genetic mechanisms of niche adaptation, advances our 
understanding of the evolution, and sheds more light on 
addressing more complicated biological questions. Being at 
the early stage of the analysis of the new version of EcoSim 
potentials, these preliminary results are promising and will 
lead to some more dedicated study on niche emergence. 
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Abstract 

I introduce a novel method for evolving modularity in gene 
regulatory networks. Like previous models of modular evolu- 
tion, it relies on selecting networks to perform a task consist- 
ing of distinct sub-tasks, with the aim of producing modules 
that perform these sub-tasks. Whilst existing models struc- 
ture these sub-tasks in parallel and then combine the out- 
put, this model chains sub-tasks together, so they must be 
performed one after another. This task structure resembles 
the selective constraints undergone in multicellular evolution, 
where genetic networks must (a) integrate multiple cues to es- 
tablish what environment they are in, and (b) express a pattern 
of gene activity on the basis of this environment. I show that 
the modules produced in these networks exhibit the hallmarks 
of modularity: existing modules can change independently of 
others, and modules can also be re-used and combined in var- 
ious ways. 


Extended Abstract 

Modularity makes complex systems evolvable — it permits 
localised changes to be made without impacting the entire 
system, and it allows already functioning parts in a system 
to be re-used in novel ways. An important goal then, is to un- 
derstand the conditions under which modularity can evolve. 
One way this problem has been explored is through simple 
models of network evolution, where nodes in the network 
are thought of as neurons or regulatory genes that compute 
some function. These nodes are then wired together into a 
network whose overall behaviour can be evaluated for how 
close it comes to some target behaviour (such as the compu- 
tation of a boolean function). 

Two recent network models that successfully evolve mod- 
ularity share a central idea: networks are selected to solve a 
modular task — one that can be broken down into two paral- 
lel sub-tasks whose outputs are then combined into a single 
output (see Figure 1(b)) (Kashtan and Alon, 2005; Clune 
et al., 2013). When modularity in the network does evolve, 
it is possible to isolate individual modules that perform the 
separate sub-tasks. In both these models, additional con- 
straints are required for the networks to reliably evolve mod- 
ularity. Kashtan and Alon vary the sub-tasks rapidly and in- 
dependently over time, whilst Clune et al. add a fitness cost 


(a) independent (b) combined 

parallel tasks parallel tasks 


(c) chained 
tasks 



(d) independent (e) combined 

chained tasks chained tasks 

?? ?? 




?? ?? 
22 


Figure 1 : Different modular task definitions that networks can be 
selected to perform. Successful modular evolution should reflect 
a similar network structure. Previous models focus on (b). This 
method first develops (c) as a building block, and then uses it to 
evolve (d) and (e). Note that chained tasks must coordinate multiple 
outputs. 


to the number of connections in network, demonstrating that 
both the external selective regime, and costs imposed by in- 
ternal structure can affect the evolution of modularity. 

I explore a novel method for evolving modularity in an 
existing model of gene regulation (Calcott et al., 2008) that 
similarly relies on selecting networks to perform a modular 
task. In this model, however, the sub-tasks are chained to- 
gether, and must be performed one after another, rather than 
in parallel (see Figure 1 (c)). The upstream sub-task inte- 
grates information from multiple inputs into a single output, 
and the downstream sub-task uses that information to coor- 
dinate several outputs. 

I show that this selective regime alone is often sufficient 
to evolve modules in the network that map onto the sub-tasks 
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Figure 2: A modular network. Genes are black; environmental cues 
Ei, regulatory products Rj, and structural output Sk, are colored), 
showing a positional module and a structural module (which, in this 
case, produces a cyclic expression pattern). The interface between 
these two modules is a single regulatory signal ( R 5 in this case). 


defined by the selective problem. I display the structure of 
the resulting gene networks using ‘signaling’ diagrams that 
includes both genes and regulatory products as nodes in the 
diagram. This emphasises the key role that the mediating 
regulatory products (transcription factors) play, providing an 
interface between upstream and downstream modules (see 
Figure 2). 

I then show that these modules exhibit the following be- 
haviour: 

• Modules subject to a constant selective regime frequently 
undergo localised change via drift that affects how they 
compute the sub-task, but without changing the functional 
(input/output) profile of the module. This demonstrates a 
key feature of modularity: changes can be isolated with 
affecting the entire system. 

• It is possible to independently select for modifications in 
either the upstream or downstream module without affect- 
ing the rest of the system. This further demonstrates the 
ability to isolate change within the system, this time under 
directional selection rather than drift. 

• Lastly, I show that simulations that include multiple in- 
stances of these chained modules can be induced to co- 
opt, or wire together, existing modules to produce new 
functions (see Figure 1 (d) and (e), and Figure 3). This 
demonstrates a second key function of modularity, its 
ability to recombine existing functional parts. 

The structure of the chained task that these networks 
evolve to perform resembles the selective constraints under 
which multicellularity evolves, where each cell must inte- 
grate multiple upstream environmental cues to establish its 



Figure 3: Upstream modules are first produced, along with co- 
regulated structural genes (in yellow). A second selection regime 
then co-opts the output from these modules to use in new down- 
stream structural modules (in blue). 


position, and coordinate a variety of gene expression pat- 
terns on the basis of this position. Furthermore, the evolu- 
tion of co-option in these networks closely resembles (in- 
deed, it was inspired by) recent empirical work on the evo- 
lution of morphological novelties, where existing positional 
signals are co-opted to re-use existing pattern of down- 
stream gene expression. The model results can thus provide 
some theoretical underpinning to recent attempts to formu- 
late ‘principles’ of regulatory evolution derived only from 
empirical observation (Prud’homme et al., 2007). 
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Abstract 

In this paper, we discuss how the combination of evolution- 
ary techniques and engineering-oriented approaches is an ef- 
fective methodology for leveraging the potential of evolu- 
tionary robotics (ER) in the synthesis of behavioural control. 
We argue that such combination can eliminate the issues that 
have prevented ER from scaling to complex real-world tasks, 
namely: (i) the bootstrap problem, (ii) deception, (iii) the re- 
ality gap effect, and (iv) the prohibitive amount of time nec- 
essary to evolve controllers directly in real robotic hardware. 
We present recent studies carried out in our research group 
involving real-robot and simulation-based experiments. We 
provide examples of how the synergistic effects of evolution 
and engineering overcome each other’s limitations and signif- 
icantly extend their respective capabilities, thereby opening a 
new path in the design of robot controllers. 

Introduction 

Evolutionary computation techniques have been widely 
studied as a means to design robot controllers and body mor- 
phologies (Floreano and Keller, 2010), a field of research 
entitled evolutionary robotics (ER). ER has the potential to 
automate the synthesis of control systems. The experimenter 
relies on a self-organisation process, in which evaluation and 
optimisation of controllers is holistic, thereby avoiding the 
need for manual and detailed specification of the desired be- 
haviour (Doncieux et al., 2011). The general idea is to op- 
timise a population of genomes, each encoding a number of 
parameters of the robots’ control system. Optimisation of 
genomes is based on Darwin’s theory of evolution, namely 
blind variations and survival of the fittest, as embodied in 
the neo-Darwinian synthesis. The mapping from genotype 
to phenotype can capture different properties of the devel- 
opmental process of natural organisms, and the phenotype 
can assume various degrees of biological realism (Stanley 
and Miikkulainen, 2003). Thus, ER draws inspiration from 
biological principles at multiple levels. 

After approximately two decades of ER research, con- 
trollers have been evolved for robots with varied functional- 
ity, from terrestrial robots to flying robots (Floreano et al., 
2005). Although there has been a significant amount of 


progress in the field (Doncieux et al., 2011), it is arguably 
on a scale that has precluded ER techniques of being widely 
adopted. Evolved controllers are in most cases not yet com- 
petitive with human-designed solutions (Doncieux et al., 
2011), and have only proven capable of solving relatively 
simple tasks such as obstacle avoidance, gait learning, and 
distinct searching tasks (Nelson et al., 2009). In effect, re- 
searchers have been consistently faced with a number of 
issues that must be addressed before ER becomes a viable 
approach, including: (i) the bootstrapping issues when solu- 
tions to more complex tasks are sought (Nelson et al., 2009), 
(ii) deception (Whitley, 1991), (iii) the reality gap (Jakobi, 
1997), which occurs when controllers evolved in simulation 
become inefficient once transferred to the physical robot, 
and (iv) the prohibitively long time necessary to evolve con- 
trollers directly on real robots (Mataric and Cliff, 1996). 

This paper is concerned with the synthesis of behavioural 
control for autonomous robots. We discuss the current limi- 
tations of ER, and we present directions for future research. 
We argue that it is conceivable to engineer the evolution of 
robotic controllers, i.e., to combine evolved solutions and 
human knowledge to better address the fundamental prob- 
lems in ER. In effect, evolutionary algorithms are also en- 
gineered algorithms and, above all, the fitness function is 
usually the result of trial-and-error experiments involving a 
substantial amount of experimentation and human interven- 
tion. The key decision is therefore where to draw the line 
between human design and evolution. We argue that the role 
of evolution and of human expertise should be defined based 
on when the synthesis of controllers takes place, namely of- 
fline or online. We present recent research in our lab, and we 
show the synergistic effects and potential of this combined 
approach through a series of real robot and simulation-based 
experiments involving an e-puck robot (Mondada et al., 
2009). By combining engineering-oriented approaches and 
evolutionary techniques, we successfully evolve controllers 
for three tasks: (i) a double T-maze rescue task, (ii) a two- 
room cleaning task, and (iii) a deceptive phototaxis task. 
The main conclusion is that the proposed methodology is 
a viable new technique for leveraging the potential of ER. 
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Background and Related Work 

In traditional ER approaches, controllers are synthesised of- 
fline , in simulation, to avoid the time-consuming nature of 
performing all evaluations on real robotic hardware. When 
a suitable controller is found, it is deployed on real robots. 
One of the central issues with the simulate-and-transfer ap- 
proach is the reality gap (Jakobi, 1997), a frequent phe- 
nomenon in ER experiments. Controllers evolved in simula- 
tion can become inefficient once transferred onto the physi- 
cal robot due to their exploitation of features of the simulated 
world that are different or that do not exist in the real world. 

In online evolution , on the other hand, the evolutionary 
algorithm is executed on the robots themselves, while they 
perform their tasks. The main components of the evolution- 
ary algorithm (evaluation, selection, and reproduction) are 
carried out autonomously by the robots without any external 
supervision. If the environmental conditions or task require- 
ments change, the robots can modify their behaviour to cope 
with the new circumstances. However, the prohibitively long 
time required to evolve solutions on real robotic hardware is 
still a central impediment to large-scale adoption. 

Besides the specific shortcomings of offline evolution and 
online evolution, there are two issues transversal to the two 
approaches: (i) the bootstrap problem (Gomez and Miikku- 
lainen, 1997), and (ii) deception (Whitley, 1991). Bootstrap- 
ping issues occur when the task is too demanding to ap- 
ply any meaningful selection pressure on a randomly gen- 
erated population of candidate solutions. All individuals in 
the early stages of evolution may perform equally poorly, 
and evolution drifts in an uninteresting region of the search 
space. Deception occurs when the fitness function fails to 
build a gradient that leads to a global optimum, and in- 
stead drives evolution towards local optima. The more com- 
plex the task, the more susceptible is evolution to decep- 
tion (Lehman and Stanley, 2011). Consequently to all these 
issues, ER techniques do not yet scale to tasks with the level 
of complexity found outside strictly controlled laboratory 
conditions (Nelson et al., 2009). The next sections review 
the current approaches introduced in ER for dealing with 
the problems discussed above. 

Crossing the Reality Gap 

Miglino et al. (1996) proposed three complementary ap- 
proaches to cross the reality gap: (i) using samples from 
the real robots’ sensors to enable more accurate simulations, 
(ii) introducing a conservative form of noise in simulated 
sensors and actuators to reduce the performance gap be- 
tween the simulated and the real world, and (iii) continu- 
ing evolution for a small amount of time in real hardware if 
a decrease in performance is observed when controllers are 
transferred. The sensor sampling and the conservative noise 
methods have since become widespread. Continuing evolu- 
tion in real hardware has not been frequently used, despite 
pioneering work in this direction (Nolfi et al., 1994). 


Jakobi (1997) advocated the use of minimal simulations , 
in which the experimenter only implements features of the 
real world deemed needed for successful evolution of con- 
trollers. The remaining features are hidden in an “envelope 
of noise” to minimise the effects of simulation-only artifacts. 
It is not clear if Jakobi’ s approach scales well to complex 
tasks, since such tasks: (i) naturally involve more robot- 
environment interactions, and therefore more features, and 
(ii) require that the experimenter can determine the set of 
relevant features and build a task- specific simulation model. 

Recently, Koos et al. (2013) introduced the transferabil- 
ity approach , in which controllers are evaluated based on 
their combined simulation and real-robot performance. To 
avoid testing each candidate solution in a real robot, a sur- 
rogate model is created and then updated periodically based 
on the results of real-robot experiments. The transferability 
approach has been shown to work when a solution can be 
found in relatively few generations (100 or less), but it can 
become unfeasible once the task requires several hundreds 
or thousands of generations with long evaluations. Further- 
more, the difficulties in automatically evaluating controllers 
in real hardware represent an additional challenge. 

Overcoming the Bootstrap Problem and Deception 

Over the years, different approaches have been proposed 
to solve increasingly more complex tasks. In incremental 
evolution , the experimenter decomposes a task to bootstrap 
evolution and circumvent deception. There are numerous 
ways to apply incremental evolution (Mouret and Doncieux, 
2008), such as dividing the task into sub-tasks that are solved 
sequentially, or making the task progressively more difficult 
through environmental complexification (Christensen and 
Dorigo, 2006). Although incremental evolution can be seen 
as an approach in which engineering and evolution are com- 
bined, it is typically performed in an unstructured manner. 
The experimenter has to perform a manual switch between 
the execution of each component of the evolutionary setup, 
such as different sub-tasks, which can significantly affect the 
global performance of solutions evolved (Mouret and Don- 
cieux, 2008). In addition, if the components of the setup are 
highly integrated, incremental evolution can be difficult to 
apply successfully (Christensen and Dorigo, 2006). 

Lehman and Stanley (2011) introduced novelty search , in 
which the idea is to maximise the novelty of behaviours in- 
stead of their fitness, i.e., to search directly for novel be- 
haviours as a means to circumvent convergence to local 
optima. A number of studies outlined that novelty search 
is unaffected by deception, less prone to bootstrapping is- 
sues, and can evolve simpler solutions than those evolved by 
traditional fitness-based optimisation (Lehman and Stanley, 
2011). Novelty search is, however, significantly dependent 
on the behaviour characterisation (Kistemaker and White- 
son, 2011), and can be challenging to apply when such a 
metric is not easy to define. That is, although novelty search 
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operates independently of fitness, its effectiveness is depen- 
dent on a similar form of human knowledge, despite re- 
cent studies involving generic characterisations (Gomes and 
Christensen, 2013). 

Recently, a human-in-the-loop approach for avoiding de- 
ception was introduced by Celis et al. (2013). The approach 
allows non-expert users to guide evolution away from lo- 
cal optima by indicating intermediate states that the robot 
must go through during the task. A gradient is then created 
to guide evolution through the states. This approach was 
demonstrated in a deceptive object homing task, and it is 
still unknown if it generalises to different types of tasks. 

Evolution in Physical Hardware 

The first example of online evolution in a real, neural 
network-driven mobile robot was performed by Floreano 
and Mondada (1996). The authors successfully evolved nav- 
igation and homing behaviours for a Khepera robot. The 
studies were a significant breakthrough as they showed the 
possibility of online evolution of robot behaviour. Re- 
searchers then focused on the challenges posed by evolving 
controllers directly on physical robots, with a special focus 
on the prohibitively long time required (Mataric and Cliff, 
1996). Afterwards, Watson et al. (2002) introduced embod- 
ied evolution , in which the use of multirobot systems was 
motivated by an anticipated speed-up of evolution due to the 
inherent parallelism in such systems. 

Over the past decade, different approaches to online evo- 
lution have been proposed (Silva et al., 2012). Notwith- 
standing, few studies have been conducted on real robots. 
Researchers have focused on developing different evolution- 
ary approaches and evaluating them mainly through online 
evolution in simulation. Despite the algorithmic advances, 
the strikingly long time that the online evolutionary pro- 
cess still requires during complex experiments renders the 
approach infeasible. 

Engineering the Evolution of Controllers 

The main objective of our ongoing work is to enable ER 
techniques to scale to more complex tasks by minimising 
the current issues in the field. We propose the systematic use 
of more practical, engineering-oriented approaches in which 
the significant potential of evolution in controller design is 
leveraged by human knowledge. 

An engineering methodology in ER has not yet been 
agreed upon (Trianni and Nolfi, 2011). For instance, while 
different studies have combined evolved control and prepro- 
grammed control, it is usually done in an ad-hoc manner, 
see GroB et al. (2006) for example, or by imposing hard 
behaviour-based architectures in which the role of evolu- 
tion is minimal, see Urzelai et al. (1998). Contrary to such 
approaches, we argue that there is a context-dependent com- 
promise between engineering and evolution. When conduct- 
ing evolution offline, the experimenter has complete control 


over the experimental conditions and can modify and correct 
the selection pressures. Furthermore, the experimenter can 
take a methodical approach to find a suitable fitness func- 
tion, an appropriate controller structure, or explore different 
evolutionary algorithms. That is, evolution is put at the ser- 
vice of engineering. 

Complementarily, when evolving controllers online, the 
evolutionary algorithms run autonomously from the start 
and execute without any kind of human supervision. How- 
ever, the experimenter can seed evolution with a bias to- 
wards certain types of solutions or behaviours, thereby 
inserting specific human knowledge into the evolutionary 
search. That is, the experimenter can give evolution di- 
rect access to task-related competences that are engineered 
before online evolution is conducted. If the structure and 
the parameters of these competences are under evolutionary 
control, they can be optimised during task execution, and 
evolution can progressively complexify controllers by using 
these building blocks as a substrate. In this way, engineering 
is put at the service of evolution. 

At first sight, one may argue that the above perspectives 
imply an antagonistic relationship between offline evolution 
and online evolution. However, depending on the task com- 
plexity and requirements, offline evolution and online evolu- 
tion may complement each other. In relatively simple tasks, 
it may be indifferent to conduct evolution offline or online. 
As the complexity of the task increases, the issues of each 
approach are exacerhated: (i) the more complex the con- 
troller, the more difficult it is to ensure successful transfer 
from simulation to reality, and the more time-consuming is 
evolution directly on real hardware, and (ii) in both cases, 
the more prone is evolution to bootstrap issues and decep- 
tion. One solution is to exploit the benefits of each approach 
to bypass each other’s limitations. Offline evolution can be 
used as an initialisation procedure in which approximate, 
yet effective solutions are engineered and deployed to real 
robots. During task execution, online evolution can serve as 
a refinement procedure that enables robots to adapt to chang- 
ing or unforeseen circumstances. 

In the following sections, we describe two complemen- 
tary approaches for engineering ER: the hierarchical con- 
troller approach for offline evolution and the macro-neurons 
approach for online evolution, and we discuss how our ap- 
proaches can mitigate the current issues in ER. 

Engineering Offline Evolution 

The hierarchical controller approach relies on a systematic 
hierarchical decomposition of the task, and structured com- 
position of controllers that can be either evolved or prepro- 
grammed (Duarte et al., 2014). We divide the task into 
simpler sub-tasks when evolution is unable to find a solu- 
tion to a given task. Sub-controllers are evolved or prepro- 
grammed to solve each sub-task, and the complete controller 
is composed in a hierarchical, bottom-up manner as shown 
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Behaviour 

Arbitrator 



Figure 1: Representation of a hierarchical controller. Be- 
haviour arbitrators determine which sub-controller to exe- 
cute, and behaviour primitives control the actuators. 

in Fig. 1. Each node in the hierarchy is either a behaviour 
arbitrator or a behaviour primitive (Lee, 1999). Behaviour 
primitives are at the bottom of the controller hierarchy and 
control a number of actuators of the robot, while behaviour 
arbitrators determine which primitive to execute at a given 
time. The logic in each node is independent of the logic 
in other nodes. Thus, evolved nodes can be synthesised by 
different evolutionary processes. 

The evolution of behaviour primitives is based on the 
concept of an appropriate fitness function, which: (i) en- 
ables evolution to bootstrap, (ii) leads to controllers that 
consistently and efficiently solve the task in simulation, and 
(iii) evolves controllers that are able to maintain their per- 
formance levels in real robotic hardware. Provided an ap- 
propriate fitness function can be defined for a given task, 
we evolve a behaviour primitive composed of a single ANN. 
Otherwise, we recursively divide the task into sub-tasks un- 
til appropriate fitness functions have been found for each 
sub-task. Behavioural primitives are manually programmed 
when: (i) a sub-task cannot be further divided and an ap- 
propriate fitness function cannot be found, or (ii) if a par- 
ticular robot-environment interaction is too difficult to ac- 
curately simulate. After the synthesis of behaviour primi- 
tives, sub-controllers are created by evolving or program- 
ming behaviour arbitrators in a bottom-up fashion. Each be- 
haviour arbitrator receives a number of sensory inputs and 
is responsible for delegating control to the level below. Sub- 
controllers are then combined with other sub-controllers un- 
til the hierarchical controller is completed. Each time a new 
sub-controller has been synthesised, its performance on real 
robotic hardware can be evaluated, which allows to address 
transfer-related issues in an incrementally manner during the 
development of the control system. 

An important aspect of our approach is that, as we move 
up the controller hierarchy and attempt to synthesise con- 
trollers for increasingly complex tasks, appropriate fitness 
functions may be increasingly difficult to define. In such 
cases, the fitness function can be derived based on the task 
decomposition and constructed to reward the arbitrator for 
activating a valid sub-controller for the current sub-task, 


rather than for solving the complete task. Thus, while pre- 
vious studies have hierarchically decomposed controllers 
based on different techniques, from genetic programming to 
neuroevolution, see Duarte et al. (2014) for a review, our 
approach is distinct in a number of aspects. Firstly, we syn- 
thesise hybrid controllers in which preprogrammed control 
and evolved control can be seamlessly integrated, thus com- 
pounding the benefits of ER in the design of controllers, and 
preprogrammed behaviours that would otherwise be diffi- 
cult or infeasible to evolve. Secondly, we use derived fit- 
ness functions to circumvent the otherwise increase in fit- 
ness function complexity. Finally, we bypass bootstrapping 
and deception-related issues due to the hierarchical task de- 
composition. 

Engineering Online Evolution 

This section introduces the macro-neurons approach for on- 
line evolution of neural network-based controllers (Silva 
et al., 2014). In this approach, neural networks use standard 
neurons as elementary components, and higher level units 
representing behaviours called the macro-neurons. 

Each macro-neuron M is defined by (/, O, /, P), where 
I and O are respectively the set of input connections and 
of output connections, / is the function computed by the 
macro-neuron, and P is the set of parameters that can be op- 
timised through evolution. Each connection I t G I contains 
a weight Wi G w and transmits to M an input value Xi G x. 
The computation of M is given by f(w,x) = y, where y is 
the output vector of M, and each yj G y is transmitted to 
other neurons via the corresponding connection Oj G O. 
Depending on the type of the macro-neuron M, the set P 
contains different elements. If M is an evolved ANN, then 
P refers to the connections and neurons that can be modi- 
fied by evolution; if M is preprogrammed, P contains the 
parameters of the behaviour, if any. 

In our approach, the macro-neurons are prespecified in 
the neural architecture before online evolution is conducted. 
The construction of ANNs using macro-neurons is shown in 
Fig. 2. Figure 2a illustrates how different preprogrammed 
macro-neurons are specified. Each macro-neuron transmits 
two values to each output neuron: (i) an activity value rep- 
resenting the signal to be sent to the actuators controlled 
by the output neurons, and (ii) a priority value, which rep- 
resents the effective need of the behaviour to execute at a 
given time. Priority and activity values are used to bet- 
ter resolve conflicts when different preprogrammed macro- 
neurons compete for control (Silva et al., 2014). Comple- 
mentarily, Fig. 2b shows how an evolved ANN is repre- 
sented as a macro-neuron. The connections from the macro- 
neuron to the output neurons enable evolution to arbitrate 
and shape the output values of different macro-neurons. 

In the experiments described in the following section, the 
macro-neurons are used in combination with odNEAT (Silva 
et al., 2012), an online neuroevolutionary algorithm that 
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Teammate 



(a) Preprogrammed macro-neurons 




(b) Evolved macro-neuron 


Figure 2: Examples of the integration of different types 
of macro-neurons in neural architectures, (a) Two pre- 
programmed macro-neurons, (b) An evolved ANN-based 
macro-neuron inserted into a larger controller. 



Light Controller 


(a) Real double T-maze environment 



(b) Real two-room cleaning environment 


Figure 3: The environments in which the hierarchical con- 
troller is assessed: (a) double T-maze with size of 2 x 2 me- 
ters, and (b) the two-room cleaning environment. The rooms 
are connected by a corridor blocked by two doors. Each 
room has one button that can be pushed to open the doors. 


evolves the weights and the topology of ANNs in single 
and multirobot systems (Silva et al., 2012, 2014). Thus, the 
evolutionary process can: (i) adapt the preprogrammed be- 
haviours by adjusting their parameters, see PP1 in Fig. 2a, 
(ii) modulate the execution of macro-neurons by increasing 
or decreasing the strength of connections, including those 
related to the priority and activity values, and (iii) optimise 
evolved ANN-based macro-neurons and the entire network 
by augmenting their structure and by adjusting the connec- 
tion weights. By combining ANNs and macro-neurons, we 
compound: (i) the ANNs’ robustness and tolerance to noise, 

(ii) the benefits of each type of macro-neuron, which can 
be synthesised by distinct evolutionary processes or man- 
ually designed to shortcut complex evolutionary processes, 

(iii) higher level bootstrapping, which can enable robots to 
adapt to complex and dynamic tasks in a timely manner. 

Experimental Results and Discussion 

In this section, we assess the viability of our approaches 
in both real-robot and simulation-based single robot exper- 
iments. In our experiments, we use an e-puck (Mondada 
et al., 2009), a 7.5 cm in diameter differential drive robot 
capable of moving at a maximum speed of 13 cm/s. The ex- 
periments were introduced in Duarte et al. (2012, 2014) and 


Silva et al. (2014). We review our previous results, and we 
argue the importance and effectiveness of combining engi- 
neering and evolution in the synthesis of robotic controllers. 

Offline Design of Hierarchical Controllers 

In this section, we apply the hierarchical controller ap- 
proach to solve two tasks: (i) a rescue task in a dou- 
ble T-maze (Duarte et al., 2012), and (ii) a dust cleaning 
task (Duarte et al., 2014). The two environments are shown 
in Fig. 3. In the rescue task, the robot must exit a room with 
a number of obstacles, solve the T-maze, find the teammate, 
and safely guide the teammate back to the initial room. Two 
rows of flashing lights in the main corridor of the double 
T-maze give the robot information by indicating the branch 
leading to the teammate. In the dust cleaning task, dust spots 
appear in two rooms that are connected by a corridor. A new 
dust spot is randomly placed in one of the rooms every 10s, 
up to a maximum of five dust spots in the environment at any 
given time. Each room has one button that can be pushed to 
open the doors that give access to the corridor. 

We first tried to evolve a monolithic controller for the 
complete rescue task using: (i) a standard {fi + A) evolu- 
tion strategy that optimised the weights of fixed-topology 
continuous-time recurrent neural networks with one hid- 
den layer of fully-connected neurons, and (ii) the prominent 
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NEAT algorithm (Stanley and Miikkulainen, 2002), which 
evolves both the neural network’s weights and topology. 
While the controllers evolved by the respective algorithms 
successfully solved initial parts of the task, none of them 
was able to complete the entire rescue task in simulation. 
We therefore divided the rescue task into three sub-tasks: 
(i) exit the room, (ii) navigate through the double T-maze 
and find the teammate, and (iii) return to the initial room 
while guiding the teammate. We decomposed the control 
system into three main sub-controllers: “Exit Room” primi- 
tive, “Solve Maze” arbitrator, and “Return to Room” arbitra- 
tor. Both the “Solve Maze” and the “Return to Room” arbi- 
trators had access to three locomotion behaviour primitives: 
“Follow Wall”, “Turn Left” and “Turn Right”. A top-level 
arbitrator was evolved to select which sub-controller to acti- 
vate at any given time. The controllers achieved an average 
success rate of 85%. The highest scoring hierarchical con- 
troller solved the task 93% of the times in simulation and of 
92% in real robotic hardware. 

To solve the two-room cleaning task, we decomposed the 
control system into two main sub-controllers: an evolved 
“Change Room” arbitrator and an evolved “Clean” primi- 
tive. The “Change Room” arbitrator was given access to 
an evolved “Open Door” arbitrator and to an evolved “En- 
ter Corridor” primitive. The “Open Door” arbitrator had ac- 
cess to an evolved “Go To Button” primitive and to a prepro- 
grammed “Push Button” primitive. Thus, all arbitrators and 
primitives were evolved, except for the “Push Button” prim- 
itive. Pushing a button to open the doors requires fine senso- 
rimotor coordination, since the buttons are difficult to detect 
and hit. As this is a difficult interaction to model correctly 
in simulation, and therefore a behaviour to evolve and trans- 
fer successfully, the “Push Button” primitive was prepro- 
grammed. In the complete task, the hierarchical controllers 
were evaluated according to the number of dust spots they 
cleaned in five minutes of real and simulated time. The con- 
trollers displayed high performance levels as they cleaned 
an average of 18.74 dust spots in simulation, and an average 
of 18.44 dust spots on the real e-puck robot. 

We successfully synthesised controllers to solve two tasks 
with different requirements. One of the main ideas behind 
our approach is that ER techniques should not be applied 
blindly. We proposed an engineering methodology that ex- 
ploits the knowledge acquired from negative results when a 
suitable controller cannot be evolved, and enables the de- 
composition of the task into simpler sub-tasks on an as- 
needed basis. By taking a systematic approach that com- 
bines evolution with engineering, we were able to overcome 
three fundamental issues: (i) the bootstrap problem, (ii) de- 
ception, and (iii) the reality gap, as the controllers main- 
tained their performance levels in real robotic hardware. The 
bootstrapping problem and deception are naturally bypassed 
by dividing a complex task into simpler sub-tasks. The suc- 
cess in crossing the reality gap is due to the hand-design of 


sub-controllers when necessary and to the iterative tests of 
evolved sub-controllers (Duarte et al., 2014), in which the 
experimenter can address transfer-related issues locally in 
the controller hierarchy. 

Additionally, it should be noted that by recursively focus- 
ing on controllers for simpler sub-tasks, the experimenter 
can more easily encourage the evolution of robust solutions 
that operate effectively in a large number of environmen- 
tal conditions and that maintain their performance levels on 
real robots. In this way, solutions evolved can be made more 
general and therefore better sustain conditions not seen dur- 
ing evolution. As a final remark, it is worth discussing the 
role of human knowledge in our approach. In standard ER 
experiments, evolutionary setups are often found in an ad- 
hoc manner. The experimenter has to determine a suitable 
fitness function, the controller type and structure, the evo- 
lutionary algorithm, and the parameters associated with the 
evolutionary algorithm through a trial-and-error process. All 
these components are hand-designed, and usually involve a 
substantial amount of experimentation and human interven- 
tion. Contrary to unregulated trial-and-error methods, we 
follow a structured approach in which human knowledge is 
used to actively eliminate the factors that limit evolution and 
guide it towards classes of controllers relevant to the task. 

Online Evolution with Macro-neurons 

To assess the macro-neurons approach, we study a single 
robot deceptive and dynamic version of the phototaxis task 
with three light sources (Silva et al., 2014). The task envi- 
ronment is shown in Fig. 4. The robot has a constant virtual 
energy consumption value. The light sources are sensed by 
the robot within a 25 cm range. One source is beneficial to 
the robot as it increases the energy level, one source is neu- 
tral, and the remaining source is detrimental as it decreases 
the energy level. The sources are static, but they switch their 
type in a clockwise manner at five minute intervals. Decep- 
tiveness is introduced by the fact that the three light sources 
are indistinguishable to the robot’s light sensors. Thus, the 
robot must discriminate between the different sources based 
on the temporal correlation between its energy sensor read- 
ings and proximity to a given source. 

We conducted experiments using two types of macro- 
neurons: evolved ANNs, synthesised offline using NEAT 
(Stanley and Miikkulainen, 2002), and preprogrammed be- 
haviours. We synthesised three basic primitives of each 
type: (i) a move forward behaviour, (ii) a turn left behaviour, 
and (iii) a turn right behaviour. We conducted four sets 
of experiments: (i) evolution without macro-neurons, (ii) 
and (iii) evolution with access respectively to the prepro- 
grammed and the evolved macro-neurons, and (iv) an hy- 
brid approach involving a preprogrammed “Move Forward” 
macro-neuron and two evolved “Turn” behaviours. 

The experimental setups involving macro-neurons en- 
abled an efficient synthesis of controllers, with the ad van- 
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Neutral light 
Detrimental light 
Beneficial light 


Figure 4: The task environment. The arena measures 3x3 
meters. The dark areas denote obstacles, while the circular 
areas represent the different sources. The distance between 
the sources is set at 1.5 meters. 


tage being in favour of evolved macro-neurons. Given the 
deceptiveness and complexity of the task, evolution without 
access to macro-neurons required an average of 9.50 hours 
of simulated time to evolve controllers that solve the task. 
The three types of controllers with macro-neurons required 
between 1.78 hours and 2.91 hours, thereby reducing the 
evolution time between 53% and 80%. In addition, the use 
of macro-neurons yielded competitive or superior solutions 
in terms of the fitness score (Silva et al., 2014). 

Our current results suggest that approaches such as the 
macro-neurons may be a viable solution to speed-up online 
evolution in real robotic hardware. The key idea is that the 
experimenter can compensate for the absence of control he 
or she has during online evolution experiments by biasing 
evolution towards desired classes of behaviour. In effect, 
macro-neurons need not only to represent task-oriented be- 
haviours. The macro-neurons can also represent prespeci- 
fied survival-oriented behaviours that enable, for instance: 
(i) a group of robots to coordinate and share the access to 
battery charging stations, a task that been found to be highly 
deceptive (Gomes and Christensen, 2013), and (ii) to self- 
preserve by minimising collisions and hardware damage. By 
giving evolution access to these fundamental building blocks 
of distinct complexity and with different functions, boot- 
strapping is made easier because partial solutions to the task 
are already available. Additionally, evolution can focus on 
combining the engineered building blocks with evolved be- 
haviours to synthesise increasingly sophisticated action pat- 
terns. New competences can be integrated in a scalable man- 
ner by gradually expanding the behavioural repertoire of the 
robot. Thus, rather than attempting to develop a purely au- 
tomatic and potentially less efficient online evolutionary al- 
gorithm, the experimenter can take advantage of his or her 
knowledge to determine what are the basic components to 
solve the task. Each of the components can then be used by 
evolution in the search for a complete controller. 

Intuitively, seeding evolution with specific behavioural 
properties may restrict the search space, and therefore poten- 
tially represents a trade-off between the adaptation time and 


the generality of behaviours that can be evolved. Nonethe- 
less, recent experiments (Silva et al., 2014) have shown 
that evolution may be able to successfully adapt and reuse 
macro-neurons that are less optimised or even unsuited to 
the task. Additional experiments with different tasks are re- 
quired to successfully answer this question. 


Conclusions and Future Work 

In this paper, we have argued that the combination of 
engineering-oriented and evolutionary approaches can min- 
imise the current issues in ER, namely: (i) the bootstrap 
problem, (ii) deception, (iii) the reality gap, and (iv) the 
long time required for online evolution experiments. There 
are multiple reasons why our proposed methodology repre- 
sents a valuable design tool, one of the most important being 
that the experimenter can influence how human knowledge 
and evolution are combined. In this way, the advantages 
of engineering-oriented and evolutionary approaches can be 
united to more easily overcome each other’s limitations. 

We presented two methods that combine the strengths of 
evolution and engineering: (i) the hierarchical controller ap- 
proach, and (ii) the macro-neurons approach. The incorpo- 
ration of evolution and engineering resulted in an effective 
synergy that enabled us to successfully evolve controllers for 
three tasks with a number of different traits. An important 
methodological advantage of our approaches is that they can 
be combined if deemed necessary. Hierarchical controllers 
of distinct complexity and functionality can also be encapsu- 
lated in a macro-neuron and adapted online. This versatility 
moves engineering and evolution from the space of offline or 
online synthesis of controllers to the space of offline approx- 
imation and online refinement of solutions. Thus, the key 
contribution of this paper is that our methodology is a flex- 
ible and viable approach for scaling evolutionary robotics 
to more complex tasks, without burdening the experimenter 
with the responsibility of performing a manual and detailed 
specification of the desired behaviour. 

We are currently assessing our methodology in a varied 
set of tasks that have proven challenging for existing tech- 
niques, such as those that require a fine sensorimotor coor- 
dination. Because in more complex tasks, the division of a 
task into sub-tasks may not be intuitive, we are working to- 
wards having the evolutionary algorithm to perform the task 
decomposition itself. We are also extending our methods to 
multirobot systems to take advantage of the properties of de- 
centralisation and robustness that pertain to self-organising 
systems. The main objective of our research is to reduce the 
current gap between ER and ’’mainstream” robotics. 
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Abstract 

Recent work showed how an expression in a functional pro- 
gramming language can be compiled into a massively redun- 
dant asynchronous spatial computation called a distributed 
virtual machine. A DVM is comprised of bytecodes reified 
as actors undergoing diffusion and communicating via mes- 
sages containing encapsulated virtual machine states. Sig- 
nificantly, it was shown that both the efficiency and the ro- 
bustness of expression evaluation by DVM increase with re- 
dundancy. In the present work, spatial computations that be- 
come more efficient and robust over time are described. They 
accomplish this by self-replication, which increases the re- 
dundancy of the elements of which they are comprised. The 
first and simplest of these self-replicating DVMs copies it- 
self by reflection ; it reads itself from a contiguous range of 
memory. The remainder are quines. As such, they reproduce 
by translating and transcribing self-descriptions. The nature 
of the self-descriptions and of the translation and transcrip- 
tion processes differ in each case. The most complex self- 
replicating DVM described represents a fundamentally new 
kind of artificial organism-a machine language program rei- 
fied as a spatial computation that reproduces by compiling its 
own source-code. 

Introduction 

In a recent article, Ackley (2013) argues that future ro- 
bust computing systems will be defined in terms of bespoke 
physics interfaces built on top of a physical substrate resem- 
bling an asynchronous cellular automaton (ACA); space and 
time in indefinitely scalable computations will be coexten- 
sive with physical space and time, von Neumann, who in- 
vented the random access stored program computer (RASP), 
showed us that programs can be data. Yet conventionally, 
machines are active and data is passive; machines transform 
data. In this paper, we propose that computations formu- 
lated in terms of a bespoke physics are literally machines 
and demonstrate how self-replicating programs written in a 
Lisp-like language can be compiled into such computations. 

A range of computational substrates have been used to 
host self-replicating programs in artificial life research or 
might play this role in the future. The distributed virtual 
machine (DVM) developed by the author as a method for the 
robust evaluation of expressions is in the second category 


Table 1: Computational substrates for artificial life. 
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Tierra 
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RASP 

C 
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MlogM 

M 


(Williams, 2012). See Table 1. 

Notwithstanding their historical importance, CAs are 
likely to be supplanted by AC As for two reasons. First, their 
dependence on a global clock violates Ackley’s requirement 
that a bespoke physics be indefinitely scalable. Second, it 
is well known that for every CA there exists an ACA which 
emulates it (Nakamura, 1974; Nehaniv, 2004). Less well 
known is the fact that emulations of this type can be done 
with negligible slowdown (Berman and Simon, 1988). 

Tierra (Ray, 1994) and Avida (Adami et al., 1994) ex- 
emplify the artificial life approach to evolutionary computa- 
tion. Both systems are based on a virtual machine (VM) that 
has two distinct address spaces. The first (used to hold pro- 
grams) consists of P words of size 0(1) bits while the second 
(used to hold a stack of program memory addresses at run- 
time) consists of Q words of size logP bits. In contrast, the 
DVM and RASP both have a single address space consisting 
of M words of size lo gM bits; the major difference between 
the DVM and RASP is that the DVM’s memory is spatially 
distributed over an N x N grid. 

Moreover, like the RASP, the Tierra and Avida VMs are 
random access, with instructions that can read and write val- 
ues anywhere in a memory of size P. In contrast, a DVM can 
be implemented on an ACA substrate with only O(logM) 
bits per site and with a read/write distance which is 0(1). 

Finally, the table reveals an important difference between 
Tierra and Avida, namely that all organisms occupy a single 
address space in Tierra but are segregated in separate ad- 
dress spaces in Avida. The difference is not minor-in Tierra 
the competition for program memory P is zero sum while in 
Avida it isn’t. However, organisms which evolve more effi- 
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registers 


cient methods of self-replication in terms of stack memory 
Q go unrewarded in both systems. In contrast, in a DVM, the 
competition for heap-allocated space M (no matter its use) 
among all organisms sharing the N x N grid is zero sum. 

A Simple Programming Language 

The language we used to construct our self-replicating 
DVMs is a pure functional subset of Scheme which we call 
Skeme. Because it is purely functional, define , which as- 
sociates values with names in a global environment using 
mutation, and letrec , which also uses mutation, have been 
excluded. The global environment itself is eliminated by 
making primitive functions constants. For simplicity, clo- 
sures are restricted to one argument; user defined functions 
with more than one argument must be written in a curried 
style. This simplifies the representation of the lexical en- 
vironment which is used at runtime by making all variable 
references integer offsets into a flat environment stack; these 
are termed de Bruijn indices and can be used instead of sym- 
bols to represent bound variables (De Bruijn, 1972). 

One feature peculiar to Skeme is the special-form, 
lambdas. When a closure is created by lambdas, the clo- 
sure’s address is added to the front of the enclosed envi- 
ronment; the de Bruijn index for this address can then be 
used for recursive function calls. For example, the follow- 
ing function computes factorial: 

( lambda+ (if (= %0 0) 1 (* %0 (%1 (- %0 1))))) 

where %0 is a reference to the closure’s argument and %1 is 
a reference to the closure’s address. 

Evaluation of Expressions by Virtual Machines 
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Figure 1: Virtual machine for evaluating compiled Skeme 
expressions showing its registers and associated heap- 
allocated data structures (based on Dybvig (1987)). 


tion (or closure) is applied to, and the frames register points 
to a stack of suspended evaluation contexts. 

Evaluation occurs as the contents of these registers are 
transformed by the interpretation of the bytecodes. For ex- 
ample, the argument bytecode pushes the value of an eval- 
uated subexpression onto the argument stack. Other byte- 
codes alter the frame stack. For example, the frame bytecode 
pushes an evaluation context onto the frame stack, while the 
apply bytecodes pops it after applying a primitive function 
(or a closure) to the values found in the argument stack. Still 
other bytecodes load the accumulator. For example, the con- 
stant bytecode loads it with a constant, while the refer byte- 
code loads it with a value found in the environment stack. 


The process of evaluating expressions by compiling them 
into bytecodes which are executed on a VM was first de- 
scribed by Landin (1964) for Lisp and was generalized for 
Scheme by Dybvig (1987). Because it plays an important 
role in our work, it is worth examining Dybvig ’s model for 
Scheme evaluation in some detail. 

Evaluating an expression requires saving the current eval- 
uation context onto a stack, then recursively evaluating 
subexpressions and pushing the resulting values onto a sec- 
ond stack. The second stack is then reduced by applying 
either a primitive function or a closure to the values it con- 
tains. Afterwards, the first stack is popped, restoring the 
prior evaluation context. Expressions are compiled into trees 
of bytecodes which perform these operations when the byte- 
codes are interpreted. For book keeping during this process, 
Dybvig’s VM requires five registers. See Figure 1. 

With the exception of the accumulator , which can point to 
an expression of any type, and the program counter , which 
points to a position in the tree of bytecodes, each of the reg- 
isters in the VM points to a heap allocated data structure 
comprised of pairs; the environment register points to a stack 
representing definitions in enclosing lexical scopes, the ar- 
guments register points to the stack of values which a func- 


Reified Actor Models 

Actors are universal primitives for constructing concurrent 
computations introduced by Hewitt et al. (1973). In essence, 
an actor is a lightweight process with a unique address which 
can send and receive messages to and from other actors. In 
response to receiving a message, and (depending on the mes- 
sage’s contents) an actor can send a finite number of mes- 
sages of its own; create a finite number of new actors; and 
change its internal state so that its future behavior is differ- 
ent. All of these things happen asynchronously. 

Although as originally conceived, actor models are not 
reified, it is possible to create a reified actor model. In a 
reified actor model, all actors have unique positions on a 
2D grid. Actors possess a finite number of states and can 
sense and change the positions and states of actors in their 
n x n neighborhoods. Significantly, actors can create bonds 
with other actors; bonds are relative spatial addresses which 
are short, symmetric, and automatically updated as actors 
undergo random independent motion or diffusion. Since 
bonds are short, they restrict the motion of an actor which 
possesses them. However, they also ensure that two actors 
which must communicate can always do so. 
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Figure 2: Conventional virtual machine (top) and distributed 
virtual machine (bottom). In the DVM, the registers are en- 
capsulated in a message called a continuation that is passed 
between bytecodes reified as actors. Each actor is a finite 
state machine that transforms the continuation in manner 
specific to its type then passes it to the next bytecode in the 
program. Control is distributed not centralized. 


Distributed Virtual Machines 

By giving them addresses and types, reified actors can be 
used to represent heap-allocated objects. In particular, they 
can be used to represent any of the datatypes permissible 
in Skeme including numbers, booleans, primitive functions, 
de Bruijn indices, closures and pairs. However, they can 
also represent the bytecodes of a compiled Skeme program. 
We call the set of bytecode actors representing a compiled 
program, a distributed virtual machine (DVM). Like other 
objects, a bytecode actor will respond to a get message by 
returning its value, but unlike actors representing other ob- 
jects, it can also send and receive encapsulated virtual ma- 
chine states, or continuations. Upon receipt of a continua- 
tion, a bytecode actor transforms it in a manner specific to 
its type, then passes it on to the next bytecode actor in the 
program, and so on, until the continuation reaches a halt 
bytecode. In contrast to a conventional VM, where all con- 
trol is centralized, control in a DVM is distributed among the 
bytecodes which comprise it. Furthermore, because Skeme 
is purely functional, multiple instances of each object and 
multiple execution threads (continuations) can coexist with- 
out inconsistency in the same heap. 

Recall that applying a function requires the construction 
of a stack of evaluated subexpressions. In the simplest case, 
these subexpressions are constants, and the stack is con- 
structed by executing the constant and argument bytecodes 
in alternation. This two bytecode sequence is used to illus- 
trate the operation of a DVM in more detail. 

A bytecode actor of type constant in the locked state loads 
its accumulator with the address of its operand and enters the 


((lambda+ ... ) 1) 


(root? (copy (get %0))) (%1 (succ %0)) 


apply succ apply %1 

Figure 3: A self-replicating object code program consisting 
of 37 bytecodes and operands that copies itself by reflection 
(left) and its Skeme source code (right). 

continue state. When an actor in the continue state sees its 
child in the bytecode tree within its neighborhood, it over- 
writes the child actor’s registers with the contents of its own 
registers, sets the child actor’s state to locked , and returns to 
the ready state. 

The behavior of a bytecode actor of type argument in the 
locked state is more complicated. It must push its accumu- 
lator onto the argument stack, which is comprised of heap- 
allocated pairs. Since this requires allocating a new pair, it 
remains in the put state until it sees an adjacent empty site 
in its neighborhood. After creating the new pair actor on the 
empty site, it increments the register representing the last al- 
located heap address (for the execution thread) and enters 
the continue state. See Figure 2. 

Self-Replication by Reflection 

Since machine language programs are just sequences of val- 
ues stored in memory, and since instruction sets include 
instructions which read from and write to memory, it is 
straightforward to construct a machine language program 
which copies itself using reflection. Primitive functions pro- 
viding comparable functionality can be added to Skeme. 
The most important of these are: copy which makes a copy 
of a heap-allocated object; root? which returns true if its 
argument is the last heap-allocated object in an object code 
program and false otherwise; and get , which given an inte- 
ger address, returns the heap-allocated object with that ad- 
dress. For convenience, we also add a primitive function 
succ which returns the successor of its integer argument. 
Using these functions, it is possible to define a Skeme ex- 
pression which will copy a set of heap-allocated objects rep- 
resenting the bytecodes and operands of an object code pro- 
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millions of updates 

Figure 4: Redundancy versus time for reflection-based 
SRDVM using diffusion for message passing and best fit 
function of the form f{x) = (. x/a) b + 1. The average is over 
ten runs. Grid size was 256 x 256. Error bars show =bo\ The 
computation becomes more efficient and robust over time. 

gram stored in a contiguous range of addresses. This ex- 
pression compiles into an object code program containing 
37 bytecodes and operands (Figure 3). When reified as ac- 
tors undergoing diffusion, the bytecodes and operands of the 
compiled program form a self-replicating DVM. 

Execution begins when the wot actor (the actor with 
largest address among the bytecodes which comprise the 
program) is sent an initial continuation. When execution 
ends, two new continuations are launched. To accomplish 
this, a behavior was added to the actor representing the copy 
primitive function. When the root actor is copied (the penul- 
timate step in execution), both the root and the copy are sent 
initial continuations. Because the parent continuation dies a 
short time later (when it reaches the halt bytecode), the net 
increase in continuations is one. This ensures that the num- 
ber of execution threads equals the redundancy increase due 
to self-replication. However, self-replication alone cannot 
entirely account for the rate of increase in redundancy ob- 
served in Figure 4. Part of the increase is due to the fact that 
message passing latency in a DVM decreases as redundancy 
increases (Williams, 2012). Since self-replication time de- 
creases with latency, latency decreases as redundancy in- 
creases, and redundancy is increased by self-replication, the 
process is self-reinforcing. In effect, the actors compris- 
ing an SRDVM form an autocatalytic set ; as the reactant 
concentration (redundancy) increases, the reaction rate (ef- 
ficiency) increases correspondingly. 

Robust Self-Assembly of Address Sorted Loops 

In this section we describe a method for further increasing 
the efficiency of message passing in DVMs. This is accom- 
plished by representing the heap as an address sorted loop. 

In order to implement address sorted loops, the actors 



Figure 5: Times required for self-assembly (red) and exe- 
cution (green) for reflection-based SRDVM as a function of 
population and best fit functions of the forms f{x) = a/x and 
g(x) = b. The plotted times are for a single frame bytecode 
accumulated over ten runs. Grid size was 128 x 128. Self- 
assembly time decreases with increasing population while 
execution time remains constant. 

which comprise DVMs are augmented in several ways. 
First, they are given a pair of bonds; the next bond links 
an actor to the actor which follows it in the loop, while the 
prev bond links it to the actor which precedes it. Second, 
every actor is given three additional address registers. The 
first two ( max and min ) hold the maximum and minimum 
addresses in the loop to which the actor belongs; the third is 
a backup copy of the actor’s own address. 

The loop is maintained in address sorted order by a low- 
level behavior implemented by all actors, namely, if an ac- 
tor’s address is greater than the address of the next actor (or 
less than the address of the prev actor) then the two actors 
swap positions in the loop. When two actors are swapped, 
all type and state information is copied from one position 
to another; bonds are unaffected. The address sorting be- 
havior is modified for the pair of actors with minimum and 
maximum addresses. These actors do not swap positions but 
instead serve as anchors for the loop. 

A second low-level behavior maintains the maximum and 
minimum address values. This is accomplished by setting 
an actor’s max value equal to the maximum of its neighbors’ 
max values (a similar process updates min). 

Address sorted loops self-assemble by a process which 
adds one actor at a time in order of increasing address. The 
self-assembly process is initiated when the actor with ad- 
dress one sees the actor with address two in its neighbor- 
hood and forms a length two loop by creating a pair of prev 
and next bonds. The min and max fields of both actors are 
assigned the values one and two. 

When any actor in a loop sees an unbonded actor with 
address equal to max plus one in its neighborhood, it splices 
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that actor into the loop; the new actor is moved to a position 
midway between the actor doing the splicing and the actor 
which follows (if there is not enough room the action fails). 
Appropriate surgeries are then performed on the actor’s next 
bond (and the prev bond of the actor which follows). In this 
way, the new actor is incorporated into the loop. The low- 
level sorting behavior possessed by all actors then rapidly 
moves it to its correct position. 

The current max address value is also rapidly updated. 
Due to the non-zero latency required to update the max ad- 
dress value, it occasionally happens that two actors with the 
same address are added to a loop. To deal with this con- 
tingency, yet another low-level behavior is used to eject one 
of any two adjacent actors with duplicate backup addresses. 
This can only happen if the gap which would result from the 
ejection is short enough to be spanned by a bond; if not, the 
action fails. 

Although we experimented with a more complex method 
of loop self-assembly involving merging of loops with over- 
lapping address ranges followed by ejection of duplicates, 
the simple self-assembly method of adding one actor at a 
time turned out to be the most efficient. This is due to the 
fact that the net diffusion constant of a set of actors linked 
by bonds rapidly decreases with the size of the set. By com- 
parison, the diffusion constant of an unbonded actor is enor- 
mous. In the simple self-assembly method, the length of the 
loop is analogous to the surface area of a growing sponge. 
Like a sponge, it is immobile. However, as the loop grows, 
it becomes more efficient at collecting an actor with the ad- 
dress it needs to extend itself; the self-assembly process ac- 
tually speeds up. The time (measured in average number of 
updates per site) required for loop self-assembly decreases 
as redundancy increases (Figure 5). 

The DVM begins execution when the root actor is spliced 
into the loop. Message passing is accomplished by a simple 
process in which the sender temporarily changes its address 
to the address of the recipient. The low-level sorting behav- 
ior then moves the sender to a position in the loop adjacent to 
the recipient, at which point, the message is delivered. After- 
wards, the sender restores its own address (using its backup 
copy) and the low-level sorting behavior rapidly returns it to 
its original position. 

Since swapping two actors joined by a bond does not de- 
pend on the relative positions of the actors in the grid (unlike 
splicing and ejection which fail if the bonds which would re- 
sult are too short or too long), the message passing process 
is relatively efficient, taking time proportional to the length 
of the loop. Experiments will show that the speedup relative 
to diffusion-based message passing is significant. 

Recall that evaluation of a Skeme expression requires 
three different stacks comprised of pairs that are stored in 
the heap. In fact, these pairs, which are created by bytecode 
actors (not by the cons primitive function) form the bulk of 
the heap at any given time. Other transient objects, e.g., 



Figure 6: Average loop size versus time for reflection-based 
SRDVM with (green) and without (red) garbage collection 
and best fit functions of the form f(x) = y/ax-\- 37. The 
average is over ten runs. Grid size was 128 x 128. Error 
bars show ±10 a (for clarity). The SRDVM with garbage 
collection replicates five times faster. 

closures, are also created during evaluation. The fact that 
message passing latency is proportional to heap size sug- 
gests that an aggressive incremental garbage collection pro- 
cess that ejects transient objects from loops when they are 
no longer needed would yield significant increases in evalu- 
ation efficiency. 

As part of the implementation of the garbage collection 
process, the heap’s address range is divided into two parts. 
The first part, consisting of positive addresses, contains per- 
manent objects that form the bytecodes and operands of the 
mother and daughter object code programs. The second part, 
consisting of negative addresses, contains transient objects 
allocated by the DVM during execution. Unbonded actors 
with negative addresses immediately delete themselves. 

When an actor representing a heap-allocated object is cre- 
ated, it is spliced into the loop by bisecting the next bond 
of its creator. Actors created by most primitive functions 
have positive addresses; actors created by bytecodes (pairs 
forming the VM’s three stacks and closures) have negative 
addresses. Upon creation, actors with positive addresses are 
ejected since they duplicate actors already in the DVM; ac- 
tors with negative addresses are retained. Consequently, dur- 
ing execution, the size of the positive part of the heap stays 
constant, while the negative part steadily grows. After ejec- 
tion, actors with positive addresses self-assemble into new 
address sorted daughter loops. 

Recall that the VM’s frame and argument stacks are 
popped after the application of a primitive function or clo- 
sure. Whenever a stack is popped, the pairs that comprised 
the popped record are marked for ejection. Experiments 
show that this process yields significant increases in eval- 
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Figure 7: Reflection-based self-replicating program (left) 
copies itself by exploiting program-data equivalence. Quine 
self-replicating program (center) with object code genome 
(blue) and phenome (red). Quine self-replicating program 
(right) with source code genome (green) and object code 
phenome (red). 


uation efficiency. Indeed, in the case of the reflection-based 
SRDVM, both the maximum loop size and execution time 
(measured in average number of updates per site) are five 
times larger without garbage collection. See Figure 6. 

A final behavior only plays a role at the end of execution: 
when an actor is missing its next bond, it deletes its prev 
bond (and vice versa). Since the halt bytecode deletes its 
next bond when it receives a continuation, loops rapidly dis- 
assemble when the DVMs they host finish executing. Un- 
bonded actors with positive addresses (the bytecodes and 
operands formerly comprising the mother program) are free 
to join self-assembling daughter programs; unbounded ac- 
tors with negative addresses immediately delete themselves. 

The life-cycle can be rendered graphically (Williams, 
2014). To minimize clutter, only bonds are displayed. The 
loops’ address ranges are mapped to hue so that the effect 
of the sorting behavior can be verified. The thing that is 
most striking is the dynamism: everything is moving; noth- 
ing is static. SRDVMs look like crumpled rainbows, rapidly 
assuming different conformations as the actors comprising 
them undergo diffusion. Continuations move clockwise and 
counterclockwise inside address-sorted loops that steadily 
grow, then quickly dissassemble when execution ends. 

Self-Replication by Quines 

We previously extended Skeme by adding functions that en- 
abled a program to copy heap- allocated objects. In order to 
define an expression that can recursively copy a binary tree 
representation of object code, we now extend Skeme with 
a set of functions that make instances of bytecode types, 
e.g. , the primitive function make-frame to make bytecodes of 
type frame. For convenience, we also introduce a primitive 
function, make, which when applied to a bytecode, returns 
the primitive function that makes instances of that type. To- 
gether, these functions make it possible to define an expres- 
sion that recursively copies object code. One might wonder 
whether this expression could be compiled and applied to it- 
self, yielding a self-replicating object code program. Alas, 
this is not possible, since it would require that the program 


make-constant 


(compile (quote (make-constant ... ))) 



(compile (quote (make-constant ... ))) 


((lambda+ ... ) %0) 

if \ 

(pair? %0) (copy %0) 

((make %0) (%1 (car %0)) (%1 (cdr %0))) 

((lambda+ ... )%0) 
if 


(copy %0) 


(pair? %0) 

((make %0) (%1 (car %0)) (%1 (cdr %0))) 
((lambda+ ... )%0) 


((make %0) (%1 (car %0)) (%1 (cdr %0))) 


((lambda+ ... ) %0) 
if 

(pair? %0) (copy %0) 

((make %0) (%1 (car %0)) (%1 (cdr %0))) 


Figure 8: Skeme source code that constructs a self- 
replicating object code program consisting of 327 bytecodes 
and operands. Both phenome (red) and genome (blue) are 
object code programs. Translation and transcription are im- 
plemented by identical expressions that copy object code. 


contain a cycle and cycles cannot be created in pure func- 
tional code; Moreover, even if a cycle could be created, 
there would be no way for the program to know when to 
stop copying; a more subtle approach is required (Figure 7). 

A quine is a program that prints itself. All quines con- 
sist of two parts. Conventionally called program and data, 
they may be thought of as phenome and genome. All quines 
work the same way. Active program transforms passive 
data in two ways producing new instances of both program 
and data. Equivalently, the mother quine’ s genome is tran- 
scribed and translated yielding the daughter quine ’s genome 
and phenome. The forms of the genome and phenome, and 
the nature of the translation and transcription processes, dif- 
fer from quine to quine. [Hasegawa and McMullin (2013) 
recently defined a quine inside Avida. To our knowledge, 
this is the first time this has been done.] 

Quines can be written in any programming language but 
Skeme ’s list-based syntax, together with quotation, make it 
easy to write an especially short and simple one. In the fol- 
lowing Skeme quine, phenome is an expression that eval- 
uates to a closure that appends a value to the same value 
quoted; genome is just phenome quoted. Finally, phenome 
is applied to genome: 

( (lambda (list %0 (list quote %0) ) ) 

(quote (lambda (list %0 (list quote %0))))) 

It is possible to write an object code quine that works 
much the same way. In place of the special-forms lambda 
and quote, the object code quine uses the bytecodes close 
and constant. Instead of building a function application 
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make-constant (compile (quote ((lambda 

make-constant 


((lambda+ ... )%0) 
if 

(pair? %0) (copy %0) 

((make %0) (%1 (car %0)) (%1 (cdr %0))) 


(compile (quote ((lambda 
make-constant 



((make %0) (%1 (car %0)) (%1 (cdr %0))) 


Figure 9: The fact that the translation and transcription pro- 
cesses both return the copied genome can be exploited by 
introducing a name for this value with a lambda expression. 
The result is a more efficient self-replicating program. 


in source code with list, the equivalent is built in object 
code using make-argument and make-apply. Finally, while 
the source code quine doesn’t actually copy its components 
(since references suffice for printing) the object code quine 
must (since the goal is self-replication). The self- similarity 
of the object code quine can be appreciated by inspecting 
the Skeme source code that is used to build it (Figure 8). 
The four bytecodes that comprise the quine’ s backbone cre- 
ate a closure and apply it to a quoted copy of its own body. 
These actions build object code that will itself (when exe- 
cuted) create and apply a closure to a quoted copy of its own 
body; that is, will construct another copy of the quine. 

The quine thus constructed contains 327 bytecodes and 
operands. However, it is needlessly inefficient since it copies 
its object code genome twice using identical translation and 
transcription processes. It can be made significantly smaller 
and more efficient by introducing a name for the value of the 
copied genome with a lambda expression (Figure 9). This 
quine copies its genome once but uses the copy twice (once 
as genome and once as phenome) and contains only 107 
bytecodes and operands. Its replication rate is contrasted 
with that of the reflection-based SRDVM in Figure 10. 

A self-hosting compiler compiles the same language it is 
written in. Consequently, it can compile itself. It is possi- 
ble to define a very short self-hosting compiler (p for Skeme 
(Figure 11). Inserting a copy of (p into the unquoted half of 
the Skeme quine (phenome) so that it compiles its result and 
mirroring this change in the quoted half (genome) yields 

((lambda (<j 0 (list %0 (list quote % 0 ) ) ) ) 

(quote (lambda (cp (list %0 (list quote %0) ) ) ) ) ) 

which, although not a quine itself, returns a quine when 
evaluated; this quine is not a source code fixed-point of 
the Skeme interpreter but an object code fixed-point of the 
Skeme VM. In effect, it is a quine in a low-level language 



Figure 10: Average population versus time for 37 bytecode 
reflection-based SRDVM (red) and 107 bytecode quine- 
based SRDVM (green) and best fit functions of the form 
(x/a) b + 1. The averages are over ten runs. Grid size was 
256 x 256. Error bars show =b<7. 

(phenome) that reproduces by compiling (translation) and 
copying (transcription) a compressed self-description writ- 
ten in a high-level language (genome). When reified, the 
SRDVM consists of 990 actors representing a mixture of 
source and object code. It has been verified that it repli- 
cates perfectly across generations and simple statistics in- 
cluding maximum heap and loop sizes, and execution time 
(measured in average number of updates per site) have been 
determined for it and for the other SRDVMs. See Table 2. 


Table 2: A comparison of four SRDVMs. 


code size 

max heap size 

max loop size 

execution time 

37 

7.2 x 10 2 

1.3 x 10 2 

2.7 x 10 4 

107 

1.7 x 10 3 

3.7 x 10 2 

2.7 x 10 5 

327 

5.5 x 10 3 

1.1 x 10 3 

2.2 x 10 6 

990 

1.8 x 10 4 

5.0 x 10 3 

2.5 x 10 v 


Future Work 

Before SRDVMs can be used in the artificial life approach to 
evolutionary computation several unsolved problems must 
be addressed. These include the isolation of genomes, re- 
production with variation, and self-replication efficiency. 

Membranes were essential to the evolution of complex 
life. Without membranes to concentrate reactants and isolate 
genomes, neither metabolism nor evolution would be possi- 
ble. The address sorted loops described here concentrate 
reactants quite effectively, but do not (currently) provide a 
mechanism for the isolation of genomes. 

If SRDVMs are to evolve, then they must not only isolate 
their genomes, they must reproduce with variation. Artificial 
organisms in Tierra and Avida do this because the host sys- 
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(pair? %0) 


(eq? %1 if) 

X 


((lambda+ (lambda+ ... )) (make-halt)) 
if 

((lambda ((lambda ... ) (cdr %1))) (car %0)) 
if 

((%5 (make-test 

(%3 (car (cdr %0))) 

(%3 (car (cdr (cdr %0)))))) 

(car %0)) 

(eq? %1 lambda) 


(eq? %1 quote) 


(index? %0) 


(make-constant %0 %2) 


(make-refer %0 %2) 


(make-frame 

%4 

((%5 (make-apply)) 
%1)) 


(make-close 

((%5 (make-return)) , 

(car %0)) lf 

%4) 

(eq? %1 lambda+) (make-klose 

((%5 (make-return)) 
(car %0)) 

%4) 

((lambda ... ) 

((%5 (make-argument ((%5 (make-apply)) %1))) 

(car %0))) 


(make-constant 
((lambda+ ... )(car%0)) 
%4) 


(pair? %0) 


(copy %0) 


(cons (%1 (car %0)) (%1 (cdr %0))) 


(eq? (make-return) 
%5) 


(eq? (make-return) 
%5) 


(make-frame %5 %0) 


((%6 (make-argument %0)) 
(car (cdr %1)))) 


((%6 (make-argument %0)) 
(car (cdr %1))) 


Figure 11: Self-hosting compiler for Skeme can be used 
to construct an SRDVM comprised of 990 actors of mixed 
source and object code. The compiler defines the genotype- 
phenotype mapping of a new kind of artificial organism with 
source code genome and object code phenome. 


does so by suggesting that the artificial life approach to evo- 
lutionary computation exemplified by systems like Tierra 
and Avida might be pursued using self-replicating programs 
written in high-level languages hosted on a computational 
substrate that has the dual virtues of making competition be- 
tween programs for all uses of memory zero sum and being 
indefinitely scalable. 
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Abstract 

Biologists regularly construct phylogenetic trees during their 
research in order to understand the evolutionary history of their 
subjects. Typically the actual phylogenetic tree is not known, 
and thus the phylogenetic tree produced is only an estimate. 
There are two main categories of phylogenetic tree 
construction, distance-based methods and character-based 
methods. In all cases, the effects of mutation rate and genetic 
compactness of species clusters on phylogenetic tree 
construction accuracy are not well understood. In order to test 
the correctness of a particular method, it is imperative to 
perform the study in a system for which the actual phylogenetic 
tree is known. Thus, realistic and complex simulations in which 
evolution and speciation occur provide a perfect platform for 
such a study. EcoSim is such a simulation, and is a simulation 
in which predator and prey agents interact, evolve, and 
speciate. Agents in EcoSim possess a complex, evolving, 
heritable behavioral model which provides meaningful 
evolution. Here, EcoSim was used as a platform on which to 
test the effects of mutation rate and speciation threshold on the 
accuracy of several distance-based phylogenetic tree 
construction methods. EcoSim has the ability to record all 
speciation events during a run, therefore we were able to 
construct the actual phylogenetic trees allowing us to properly 
compare estimation methods. We created four EcoSim run 
types: mutation rate increased (MRI), mutation rate decreased 
(MRD), speciation threshold increased (STI), and speciation 
threshold decreased (STD). We created five runs of each type, 
as well as five runs using the standard EcoSim configuration 
that all lasted 10000 time- steps. At various time-steps 
throughout each run, we performed Neighbor-Joining, 
UPGMA, and Fitch-Margoliash tree construction (with and 
without bootstrapping) on random subsets of 10 species that 
existed during that time-step, and compared the results to the 
actual phylogenetic tree using the symmetric distance metric. 
We found that Neighbor- Joining and Fitch-Margoliash 
performed nearly equally well, whereas UPGMA performed 
relatively poorly overall. Further, we found that an increase in 
speciation rate leads to performance losses in phylogenetic tree 
construction whereas modifying the mutation rate typically 
leads to performance gains. 

Keywords: ecosystem, individual-based model, distance-based, 
phylogeny, speciation, mutation rate, speciation threshold. 


Introduction 

Phylogenetic tree construction is an important topic in 
biology. It provides many insights regarding the evolutionary 


history of a set of species, allowing researchers to better 
understand the organisms we observe today. Phylogenetic 
trees consist of edges, internal nodes, and external nodes 
(leaves). Leaves symbolize operational taxonomic units 
(OTUs), which are the species we can actually observe, and 
extract data from, with which to construct the phylogenetic 
tree. The internal nodes represent hypothetical taxonomic 
units (HTUs), which are hypothetical most recent common 
ancestors to all species descending from them. Edges are 
often used to represent the relatedness of two nodes. In 
practice, phylogenetic trees are often only an estimate of the 
real phylogenetic tree, because the actual phylogenetic tree is 
typically not known. Depending on the data available, there 
are many methods that a researcher could use to construct a 
phylogenetic tree. These methods fall into two main 
categories: character-based methods and distance-based 
methods. 

Distance-based methods could use many different data 
types to perform phylogenetic construction, which includes 
genetic distance from sequences, immunological data, and any 
other appropriate distance calculation. There are three very 
common methods of distance-based phylogenetic tree 
construction: Neighbor- Joining (NJ) (Saitou and Nei, 1987), 
Unweighted Pair Group Method with Arithmentic Mean 
(UPGMA) (Sneath and Sokal, 1973), and Fitch-Margoliash 
(FM) (Fitch and Margoliash, 1967). Each algorithm makes 
specific assumptions and has known properties. For instance, 
UPGMA should produce a correct tree if distance data is 
ultrametic, that is, rates of evolution are constant among ah 
taxa. In practice, this is rarely the case. The FM and NJ 
methods perform well when distance data is additive. This is 
also not typically the case. Each method, by default, generates 
a single phylogenetic tree for a given distance matrix. 
UPGMA is the most efficient algorithm of the three, with a 
time complexity of 0(n 2 ) (Murtagh, 1984). NJ performs in 
0(n 3 ) time (Mailund et al, 2006), and FM runs in 0(n 4 ) 
(Lespinats et al, 2011). Euclidean distance between n- 
dimensional points could be used for phylogenetic tree 
construction using a distance-based method since distance 
matrices could be constructed from this data. In contrast, 
character-based methods rely on phylogenetic characters such 
as behavioral, morphological, genetic, and molecular data to 
construct trees. In fact, any attribute that is heritable and 
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varies among the given taxa could potentially be a 
phylogenetic character (Grandcolas et al, 2001). Further, if 
necessary, attributes may be discretized in order to produce 
character states (Wiley and Lieberman, 2011). Character- 
based methods are typically far more computationally 
demanding than distance-based methods (Felsenstein, 1988). 
However, character-based methods often perform better and 
are thus used more often than distance -based methods in 
natural studies since transforming character data to distances 
results in information loss (Felsenstein, 1988). Since we are 
not dealing with data from an actual biological system and are 
constructing many trees, we exclusively use distance-based 
methods for this experiment. 

Bootstrapping is a common practice in phylogenetic tree 
construction (Felsenstein, 1985). In bootstrapping, original 
data is resampled with character replacement (Felsenstein, 
1985). Normally, 100-1000 such resamplings occur, and a 
new tree is created for each resampling. Bootstrapping is 
often performed in conjunction with a consensus step during 
which the many trees created during bootstrapping are 
combined into one, and the proportion of trees in which each 
partition is present is also given as output. Thus, the 
researcher performing bootstrapping and consensus obtains an 
understanding of which regions of the tree are more likely 
true, and which regions are possibly erroneous. The final tree 
uses partitions that are the most represented partitions of all 
given trees during bootstrapping, and is known as a consensus 
tree (Felsenstein, 1988). There are several methods of 
performing consensus, one of which is known as “majority 
rule extended”. Majority rule extended consensus creates a 
tree using all most represented partitions, and thus the 
consensus tree is fully resolved (Felsenstein, 2004). That is, 
all species in the original data set exist in the consensus tree. 
This is not the case for all consensus methods. There are many 
ways to calculate the similarity of two trees, however many 
are situational and many have not been verified. “Symmetric 
distance” is a tree dissimilarity measure that represents the 
dissimilarity of topology between two trees (Felsenstein, 
2004). It is a very fast distance to calculate, and there is a 
maximum distance any two trees can possibly have, given the 
same set of taxa. Thus, it is especially useful because it can be 
performed numerous times rapidly, and the resulting distances 
can be normalized by dividing by 2n-6, where n is the number 
of taxa. Therefore, trees with a normalized symmetric distance 
(NSD) of 1 share no partitions, and trees with a NSD of 0 are 
identical. 

Given the nature of distance-based phylogenetic tree 
construction methods, it is reasonable to hypothesize that any 
factor that affects the positioning and tightness of species 
clusters in the space of all considered attributes should affect 
the accuracy of the estimated trees. Mutation rates, for 
instance, have been known to positively correlate with 
divergence between species for quite some time (Coyne, 
1992; Weir and Schluter, 2008). Thus, mutation rates likely 
affect the ability to construct accurate phylogenetic trees. 
Further, an increase in speciation rate causes the emergence of 
more, smaller species, with consequently less separation 
between them. With less separation between species, it would 


likely be more difficult to properly reconstruct the speciation 
events of the past. 

In this study, we tested the effects of speciation thresholds 
and mutation rates on distance-based phylogenetic tree 
construction accuracy. In order to properly test the accuracy of 
phylogenetic tree construction methods, it is necessary to 
know the actual phylogenetic tree for the given set of taxa. 
Furthermore, having the necessary control over the testing 
environment and the ability to generate repeatable results is 
essential for any scientific study. A biological study of this 
scale and depth would be too demanding, in terms of time and 
resources, to perform. Thus, this type of study lends itself to 
being performed in a simulation environment. For a 
simulation to be a sufficient platform for a study of this 
nature, it must meet several requirements. First, since this is a 
study on phylogenetic tree construction, the simulation must 
allow evolution and speciation. Secondly, the simulation must 
be complex and realistic enough for its results to be valid. 
Thirdly, the simulation must be able to efficiently produce and 
store the appropriate data to allow phylogenetic tree 
construction to occur, and it must also store the series of 
speciation events that have occurred throughout the course of 
a run to allow proper comparison. Lastly, as Hang et al (Hang 
et al, 2007) and Hagstrom et al (Hagstrom et al, 2004) have 
concluded, natural selection must occur in a simulation 
environment in order to avoid underestimation of accuracy of 
phylogenetic tree construction methods. EcoSim is a 
simulation that satisfied all of these criteria, and therefore 
EcoSim was employed for this study. We have previously 
performed a similar study (Scott and Gras, 2012) using 
EcoSim to test phylogenetic tree construction methods. In the 
previous study, we only compared the effectiveness of various 
distance-based phylogenetic tree construction algorithms, 
without considering various factors that may affect their 
effectiveness. Here, we look deeper into the factors that affect 
the construction of phylogenetic trees, using EcoSim as a 
platform. 

EcoSim, an Ecosystem Simulation 

EcoSim is an agent-based ecosystem simulation in which 
predator and prey agents can interact, speciate, and evolve 
(Gras et al, 2009). Agents in the simulation have a complex 
and heritable behavior model allowing meaningful evolution 
to adapt the behaviors of predator and prey over time. The 
built-in speciation mechanism allows patterns to be analyzed 
at population, species, or individual scales. EcoSim is an 
especially interesting simulation because the behaviors of 
individuals affect both speciation and evolution. A fuzzy 
cognitive map (FCM) (Kosko, 1986) is used to represent each 
individual’s genomic data which codes for its behavioral 
model. The FCM contains sensory concepts, internal states, 
and motor concepts. The FCM is a vector in 364-dimensional 
real space, where each axis represents the influence of one 
concept (inhibitory or excitatory) on another. For instance, the 
sensory concept “partnerClose”, which is the perception of a 
possible sexual partner nearby, would likely decrease the 
internal states “stress” and “fear” and increase the internal 
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states “satisfaction” and “sedentary”, which should, in turn, 
increase motor concepts such as “wait”, “reproduce”, and 
“socialize”. Since the relationships between these concepts 
evolve throughout the course of a run, the meanings of these 
concepts tend to change over time. This representation of the 
genome and behavior model provides not only a consequence 
and meaningfulness to evolution (that is, natural selection), 
but also a computationally efficient means of representing a 
complex concept. As the FCM is heritable, it is mainly 
responsible for the speciation, evolution, and behavioral 
models which make EcoSim so realistic, complex, and 
intriguing. EcoSim subscribes to the “genotypic cluster” 
species definition (Mallet, 1995). Thus, species in EcoSim 
naturally form well-defined clusters of points in 364- 
dimensional space. In EcoSim, if any two conspecific 
individuals are more genetically distant than a pre-defined 
speciation threshold, the species will split and a new species 
will arise (Aspinall and Gras, 2010). Every species in EcoSim 
is identified by an integer value beginning with 1. Thus, 
species 1 is a common ancestor for all other species in a run. 
EcoSim tracks all speciation events throughout a run, and 
therefore we are able to compare estimated phylogenetic trees 
with a factual tree. This is typically not the case in studies 
using real biological data. Since genomes in EcoSim are 
represented by 364-dimensional vectors, we can easily 
calculate the average genome of a species at any time-step. 
We can then use this data as input to a distance matrix, and 
thus we can perform and test any distance -based phylogenetic 
tree construction methods using data from EcoSim. Further, 
EcoSim has a robust parameter set and exhibits excellent 
customizability, thus we can easily modify the speciation 
threshold and mutation rate while leaving other characteristics 
of the simulation unaffected. A number of studies have been 
performed using EcoSim which further validate its use. For 
instance, EcoSim has been shown to exhibit chaotic behavior 
with multi-fractal properties (Golestani and Gras, 2010) and 
realistic species abundance patterns (Devaurs et al, 2010). 
EcoSim has also been employed in studies of spatial and 
spatiotemporal distribution (Mashayekhi and Gras, 2012), 
extinction (Mashayekhi et al, 2014), the importance of 
predators on regulation of prey populations (Khater et al, 
2014), and the effects of physical obstacles on gene flow 
(Golestani et al, 2012). In all studies, the results produced by 
EcoSim are consistent with findings from biological 
experiments. 

Data Preparation and Phylogenetic Methods 

EcoSim was modified from its original configuration 
(Normal), with mutation rate of 0.005 and speciation 
threshold of 3.0, to have its mutation rate parameter increased 
to 0.006 and decreased to 0.004 (MRI and MRD, 
respectively), and also to have its speciation threshold 
parameter increased to 3.5 and decreased to 2.5 (STI and 
STD, respectively), giving a total of five distinct run types. 
Five runs of each type were executed, to a maximum of 10000 
time-steps. Among all runs, many characteristics differ since 


EcoSim is nondeterministic and chaotic. For instance, the 
average distance between species (standard deviation in 
parentheses) in the sampled time-steps of the Normal, STD, 
STI, MRD, and MRI runs were 1.15 (0.24), 0.993 (0.27), 1.25 
(0.26), 1.14 (0.20), and 1.29 (0.30) respectively. Further, the 
average number of species in the sampled time-steps of the 
Normal, STD, STI, MRD, and MRI runs were 8.04 (3.29), 
12.27 (5.94), 6.98 (2.05), 6.31 (2.36), and 8.36 (3.24), 
respectively. Each run was sampled every 500 time-steps 
starting at time-step 1500, as each run had enough species 
(more than 4) to warrant phylogenetic tree construction by this 
time- step. 

It is interesting to consider an unnatural construct such as 
“speciation threshold” in a study of this sort. Though it is 
unnatural and a particular speciation threshold is arbitrary, we 
can still consider the relative effects of a particular threshold. 
We can consider speciation threshold as a maximum of 
intraspecific variation for any species. In fact, it is well-known 
that intraspecific genetic variation changes among species, 
communities, and populations. For instance, it has been 
shown in a study by Sides et al (Sides et al, 2014) that genetic 
variation in a community of related species increases with 
increased morphological variation. 

A program was developed to automatically produce 
phylogenetic trees for each run in NEWICK format 
(Felsenstein, 2004) by obtaining data pertaining to species 
splitting events throughout each run of the simulation. Then, 
for each sampled time- step, a modified actual phylogenetic 
tree was produced consisting only of a randomly generated 
subset of species (of maximum size ten) that existed during 
that particular time-step. We implemented this limit on the 
number of species sampled per time-step because in a 
previous study (Scott and Gras, 2012), we determined that the 
number of species in a particular phylogenetic tree greatly 
influenced the accuracy of estimation, despite normalization 
of tree distances. The identities of the randomly selected 
species were saved for production of distance matrices (and 
consequently phylogenetic tree estimations). 

From the previously obtained samples, a program was 
developed to construct distance matrices using the original 
sample and then bootstrap samples as well, with 1000 
resamplings. These distance matrices contained only the 
randomly chosen species that were previously mentioned, and 
consisted of Euclidean distances between FCMs of each of 
these species. After distance matrices were obtained, each tree 
construction method was performed (UPGMA, NJ, and FM) 
using “Neighbor” and “Fitch” of PHYLIP (the PHYLogeny 
Inference Package) (Felsenstein, 1989). In the case of 
bootstrapping, majority extended consensus was performed 
using “Consense” of PHYLIP to obtain fully resolved 
consensus trees. After all of the trees were built, “TreeDisf ’ of 
PHYLIP was employed to calculate the accuracy of the 
estimated trees using the aforementioned symmetric distance 
to measure the distance between estimated and actual trees. 

In this study, the entire process of sampling and production 
of results was automated using scripts and programs that we 
developed. As mentioned in a previous study (Scott and Gras, 
2012), construction of each NJ and UPGMA tree takes less 
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than a second, whereas FM trees can sometimes take up to ten 
seconds. Despite the fact that an EcoSim run may have to 
manage hundreds of thousands of “intelligent” agents 
simultaneously, the time complexity of the system is linear 
with respect to the number of agents. Thus, we can compute 
many time-steps in a relatively short time, giving us the ability 
to observe intriguing evolutionary phenomena and the 
inception and extinction of many species. For instance, an 
EcoSim run itself can take roughly a month of total 
computational time to produce 10000 time-steps, but this is 
dependent on the number of individuals in the simulation, 
among other factors such as the capabilities of the computers 
being used. 


Results 

For each run, an actual phylogenetic tree consisting of every 
species produced by the run was prepared. Figure 1 provides 
an example of such a tree, which was constructed for one of 
the five STI runs. For each of the sampled time-steps, the 
aforementioned distance matrices were prepared, along with 
all necessary trees. Using NSD, we obtained the accuracy of 
all estimated trees for each sample. 



Figure 1 : The actual phylogenetic tree for a STI run of EcoSim. The 
node labels are species IDs that are automatically generated in 
EcoSim, starting at 1 . 

Generally, no method performed very well (Figure 2). Here, 
we did observe many perfect trees (NSD of 0), but we also 


observed many trees that are as incorrect as possible (NSD of 
1). Though all methods performed poorly, we determined no 
method performed significantly better (one-way ANOVA, P = 
0.1101). However, the standard deviation of each set of data 
was quite large, which will reduce the apparent significance. 
The standard deviation of these data sets were quite large 
because each run is unique and can produce many different 
types of species at any time-step. Overall, we observed that NJ 
with bootstrapping (NJB) was the best performer, though in 
this case it performed only marginally better than FM with 
bootstrapping (FMB). On average, trees produced by NJB 
exhibited a NSD of 0.511 (0.34), whereas the NSD for trees 
created by FMB was 0.516 (0.34). UPGMA, on the other 
hand, performed the worst overall with an average NSD of 
0.564 (0.34), which was improved slightly to 0.557 (0.35) 
when implementing bootstrapping (UPGMAB). In fact, with 
all methods, bootstrapping slightly improved performance. 

Typically, runs in which the mutation rate was modified 
produced more accurate trees than the original configuration 
(one-way ANOVA, P = 0.0055; Tukey’s post hoc test, P < 
0.05; Figure 2). Normal runs produced trees with an average 
NSD of 0.518 (0.32). In contrast, MRI runs produced trees 
with an average NSD of 0.473 (0.33), and the average NSD of 
trees produced in the MRD runs was 0.477 (.34). In the STI 
runs, the average NSD was 0.542 (0.32), and in the STD runs 
we observed an average NSD of 0.645 (0.29), which was the 
worst overall performance. 



Figure 2: The average normalized tree distance for each run type, 
grouped by phylogenetic tree construction method. UPGMA 
generally performed worse than NJ and FM. Modifying the mutation 
rate leads to better phylogenetic accuracy, whereas decreasing the 
speciation threshold leads to much worse phylogenetic accuracy. 

Since separation between species was a factor we thought 
may be influential on phylogenetic tree construction accuracy, 
for every sampled time-step we correlated the average NSD of 
every tree against the average pairwise Euclidean distance 
between examined species (Figure 3). Generally speaking, we 
found a weak negative correlation between average pairwise 
Euclidean distance between species and average NSD (0.23 < 
R 2 < 0.58). It is observable that increasing the speciation 
threshold causes increased separation between species, and 
decreasing the speciation threshold has the opposite effect. 
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Figure 3: The average normalized symmetric distance per average 
pairwise genetic distance between species, by run type. In all run 
types, average normalized symmetric distance seems loosely 
correlated to average distance between species (0.23 < R 2 < 0.58), 
but there are many other factors that can affect phylogenetic 
accuracy. 


Conclusions 

In our experiment, none of the distance-based phylogenetic 
tree construction methods performed well given the data from 
EcoSim. On average, all methods were able to correctly 
reconstruct slightly under half (47.1%) of the partitions in 
each tree, though trees did range from perfect to completely 
incorrect. These results are similar from our previous work 
(Scott and Gras, 2012), in which we found the average tree to 
contain only 43.5% correct partitions. This is especially 
interesting because in our previous study we found that an 
important factor in determining tree accuracy was the number 
of species, even after normalization. So, although we limit the 
number of species sampled for each time-step in this study, 
we still see relatively poor performance of phylogenetic tree 
construction methods overall. In this study, we found FM, NJ, 
FMB, and NJB methods to perform very similarly well. This 
is mostly similar to our previous results, except for the case of 
NJ, which was the absolute worst performer overall in our 
previous experiment. 

Interestingly, all methods performed best when the 
mutation rates were modified. Although we observe a 
correlation between separation between species and tree 
accuracy for all runs, it is difficult to understand why both 
decreasing and increasing mutation rates could lead to more 
accurate phylogenetic trees. The case of increasing mutation 
rate seems more intuitive, as an increased mutation rate could 
allow young species to diverge more rapidly from their sister 
species and thus improve the resolution of the tree. In the case 
of decreasing mutation rate, however, it may be the case that 
once a new species is created the species remains in a tighter 
cluster for a longer time, and because of this accuracy could 
be increased. The results reflect these concepts. When 
comparing the results of regression on the MRI and MRD 
graphs, it is interesting to note the difference in slope and the 
difference in correlation strength. With the mutation rate 
decreased, a stronger correlation is observable and NSD 
decreases more rapidly with increasing average pairwise 
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species distance. In contrast, NSD decreases less rapidly with 
increasing pairwise distance between species with a weaker 
correlation when the mutation rate is increased. This indicates 
that when mutation rate is decreased, more distant species 
clusters yield more accurate phylogenies. When mutation rate 
is increased, this is less true, but better phylogenetic accuracy 
can be achieved with more similar species. With respect to 
speciation threshold, it is clear that decreasing the speciation 
threshold reduces phylogenetic accuracy. That is to say that 
species clusters occurring more tightly in the attribute space 
yield more inaccurate phylogenies. 

We observe a much stronger correlation (R 2 = 0.58) 
between average pairwise distance between species and 
phylogenetic accuracy in the STD runs. This is likely because 
species sets containing very similar species (pairwise distance 
<= 1) often yield completely incorrect phylogenies. In 
contrast, for the STI runs, the correlation is weaker (R 2 = 
0.31) but performance increases most rapidly with increasing 
distance (slope = -0.92). This may be because new species are 
already very distant from their sister species, which can 
decrease tree resolution. Interestingly, all phylogenetic tree 
construction methods performed nearly identically with 
respect to the normal and STI runs, except for UPGMA. In 
fact, UPGMA performed just as well as the other methods 
with respect to the normal runs, but exhibited severe 
performance losses when mutation rates and speciation 
thresholds were modified. However, the results of this 
experiment are more congruent with those of a study by 
Leitner et al (Leitner et al, 1996), which concluded that FM 
was the most accurate, NJ was of intermediate accuracy, and 
UPGMA was the least accurate. Further, in both studies, 
perfect phylogenies were often produced. This study may be 
more congruent with theirs than our previous study because of 
the fact that the number of species analyzed in each study is 
more comparable (they used 9 species, and on average in our 
previous study we had 29.52). 

In the future, we would like to study whether selection of a 
certain type of attribute (for instance, highly variable or 
invariable) for use in distance-based phylogenetic tree 
construction could yield better performance. In this study, we 
used the entire FCM which may be a reason we observe 
decreased performance compared to some other studies. It 
may be the case that overall there are many noisy attributes in 
the FCM, and some attributes may provide a better 
phylogenetic signal than others. However, work in 
phylogenomics (Phylippe et al, 2005; Snel et al, 2005) 
suggests that using entire genomes increases phylogenetic 
signal. Further, since some aspects of the effect of mutation 
rates and speciation thresholds on phylogenetic tree accuracy 
are still unclear, a logical extension of this study would be to 
create more run types to see if we can more fully understand 
the relationships. For instance, instead of having only one 
bracket of speciation thresholds around the original 
configuration, it may be better to have three or four brackets 
(as in a STI1, STI2, STB, STD1, STD2, STD3) centered 
about the speciation threshold of the original configuration 
(and then do the same for mutation rate). Then, we may find 
that there is some optimal speciation threshold or mutation 


rate that yields better phylogenies, as it may be the case that 
the relationships between phylogenetic accuracy and 
speciation threshold or mutation rates are parabolic, not 
linear. 
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Abstract 

Collective identity helps swarms remain coherent in the 
presence of others. Building identity into artificial systems 
enables groups of agents to work in the same area as one 
another, without interference from other agents. By linking 
the firefly algorithm to the control logic of the agents, we 
present a method to form and maintain identity in swarms. By 
measuring swarm polarization, and swarm overlap, we show 
that the inclusion of an identity allows a swarm to remain 
coherent for an extended period of time, without interference 
from other swarms. 

Introduction 

Collective identity in humans (Melucci, 1995) has been 
posited as one potential basis for early human survival in 
the African savannah (Huron, 2001; Jordania, 2011). The 
ability to focus on a task as a group, rather than acting 
individually, typically allows a group to complete their task 
quicker or more effectively. For early humans, this task 
was typically fending off predators. Introducing collective 
identity to artificial systems allows groups of agents to 
remain coherent, while working in the same area as one 
another. This paper presents a method of forming such an 
identity, and shows that this identity is able to persist through 
both time and space. 

Melucci (1995) defines identity in a sociological context: 

“The term identity. . . implies the notion of unity, which 
establishes the limits of a subject and distinguishes it 
from all others; it implies a relation between two actors 
that allows their (mutual) recognition.” (p. 45) 

This definition identifies a number of key characteristics 
which we can adapt to work with swarms of robots instead 
of humans. Melucci describes three features that identity 
always refers to, which can be summarized as: 

• Continuity through time 

• Separation from others 

• Recognition of and by others 


Melucci’ s definition implies that a swarm needs to be 
able to form and maintain an identity through time (first 
point), needs to be able to maintain an identity through space 
(second point), and be able to react to other swarms in the 
area (third point). 

Giving a swarm the means to form an identity allows the 
swarm to distinguish itself from other swarms, while still 
being able to recognize and react to other swarms. Follow- 
ing on from the ideas presented in Hofstadter (1979)’s Ant 
Fugue , the identity of the swarm would be at the group or 
‘signal’ level, rather than at the individual or ‘ant’ level. This 
means that the identity of a swarm can persist through time 
and space, resilient to minor changes in the membership of 
the individuals. 

This paper introduces a method of forming emergent 
identities in a (simulated) swarm of robots, through the 
use of the firefly algorithm (Tyrrell et al., 2006). We link 
the synchronization effect of the firefly algorithm to the 
alignment vector in the boids algorithm (Reynolds, 1987), 
resulting in small swarms of robots which behave indepen- 
dently of other swarms. We show that these subswarms 
can remain separated over an extended period of time, 
even if they encounter other swarms in the area. As two 
swarms encounter one another, individual robots may switch 
between swarms, allowing swarms to vary in size while still 
preserving their identities. 

The firefly algorithm offers a method of communicating 
the swarm membership of an individual, in a way that 
is visible to any other robots in the area (regardless of 
their respective memberships). This results in a system 
where individuals, and in turn swarms, are able to react 
to each other while maintaining their own identities, and 
allows swarms to merge and split, forming new identities 
as required. 

The macroscopic behavior of a complex system emerges 
from the local interactions between comparatively simple, 
microscopic agents. Because the behavior of a complex sys- 
tem is emergent from these interactions, it is very difficult to 
engineer systems with specific emergent properties (Stepney 
et al., 2006). In complex systems, the slightest change in the 
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underlying algorithm or interactions can give rise to very 
different macroscopic behavior. By linking the emergent 
synchronization effects of the firefly algorithm to the control 
logic of robots, we allow the synchronization of the swarms 
to influence the behavior of the robots. 

Simulated Fireflies The firefly algorithm synchronizes 
agents as an emergent effect of each agent running a simple 
procedure. Each agent increments an internal counter up to 
a predetermined threshold over time. Once it reaches that 
threshold, the agent flashes a light. If one agent sees another 
agent flash, it will increment its own counter by a set amount 
(referred to as jumping). As a result, all agents that can see 
each other for an extended period of time will synchronize 
to the same frequency (see (Tyrrell et al., 2006) for details). 

Simulated Boids In the boids algorithm (Reynolds, 1987), 
each agent (termed a ‘boid’) follows three simple rules: 
alignment, coherence, and separation. At each discrete 
timestep t , each of the boids calculates its unit velocity 
vector, v, for time t + 1 by considering those other boids 
in its immediate vicinity (see fig. 1). If there are any boids 
in the region of separation, the boid in question will turn 
away from its closest neighbor. If there are no boids in 
this region, then the boid in question will align itself to all 
those boids in the region of alignment by taking the mean of 
their headings and combining it with an adjustment to turn 
towards the closest boid in the region of coherence. 

We chose to use the boids algorithm as a control algorithm 
for our agents as it only requires local interactions, in a 
similar way to the real robotics platform, and offers a cheap 
method of controlling agents, so that the focus can be on the 
larger- scale effects of linking a synchronization algorithm 
with a control algorithm. 



Figure 1: The boid in question (a) turns away from those 
boids in the region of separation (6), maintaining a set 
amount of space around them at all times. If boid b is not 
present, the boid turns towards the average heading of those 
in the region of alignment (boids c), and turns towards the 
closest boid in the region of coherence ( d ). 

The Materials and Methods section at the end of the paper 


contains the details of its implementation in our simulation, 
along with details of the measures used to analyze the 
system. 

Results 

Our algorithm is able to form multiple swarms from 
randomly-initialized, simulated agents. These swarms are 
observed after only 1000 simulated timesteps. The details 
of the simulation are given in the Materials and Methods 
section. 

Using the simulation, we investigate three specific ques- 
tions: 

RQ1: Do distinct sub -swarms form and behave indepen- 
dently? 

RQ2: Can sub-swarms preserve their identity for an 
extended period of time? 

RQ3: Can sub-swarms preserve their identity across 
space ? 

Distinct sub-swarms remain highly-polarized 
through time while global polarization varies 

A measure of coherence for sub- swarms is required, which 
can also be used to measure the global coherence of the 
swarm. Flock polarization is a measure of the degree of 
alignment of swarm members (Couzin et al., 2002). We ex- 
tend the measure to take into account local neighborhoods, 
to measure the polarization of smaller, distinct swarms. 

The polarization of the entire population, PgiobaU is a 
value between 0 and 1, where 0 implies the vector sum of 
the headings of all individuals is zero (e.g. two individuals 
heading east and west), and 1 implies the headings of all 
individuals are identical (e.g. two individuals both heading 
west). Our extended metric, Pi oca u measures the polariza- 
tion within each sub-swarm, such that a value of 0 implies 
all individuals in each sub- swarm are heading in opposite 
directions, and a value of 1 implies that all individuals in 
each sub- swarm are heading the same direction (but not 
necessarily the same direction as those in another sub- 
swarm). The full details of these measures are given in the 
Material and Methods section. 

These two measures are compared to determine whether 
there are large numbers of aligned individuals in few 
swarms, or fewer aligned individuals in many distinct 
swarms. Fig. 2 shows the difference between local and 
global polarization as sub-swarms form, and then repeatedly 
merge and split. It can be seen that, after the initial swarm 
formation and settling-down period, the local polarization 
stays above 0.9 for the remainder of the experiment. This 
shows that within each swarm the individuals are well- 
aligned to each other, which is as we expect if the swarms 
are synchronized. 
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Number of groups vs. time 



(a) The number of swarms varies over time as swarms split into sub- 
swarms, and merge back into super-swarms. 


Local polarization vs. time 



(b) Local polarization ( Pi oca i ) remains high over the course of the 
experiment (after the initial settling-down period as swarms initially 
form). This shows that all swarms in the experiment are coherent. 


Global polarization vs. time 



(c) Global polarization ( P global ) varies over the course of the 
experiment as the number of swarms (Fig. 2(a)) varies, and remains 
low throughout. This shows that the swarms that have formed are 
not all travelling in the same direction. 

Figure 2: When the two algorithms are linked, local 
polarization remains high throughout the experiment and the 
global polarization varies, but remains low, while swarms 
split and merge. This shows that sub- swarms can travel 
in different directions (as shown by Pgiobai) while still 
remaining as coherent sub- swarms (as shown by Pi OC ai )• 


In comparison, the global polarization varies considerably 
over time but remains predominantly below 0.4 throughout. 
We can infer from this that there were a number of swarms 
flocking together, rather than one large swarm, and because 
those swarms were aligned well to each other (as shown 
by the local polarization), they were also synchronized with 
each other. 

To confirm that linking the two algorithms is actually 
having the expected effect, we ran the same polarization ex- 
periment with a control case, by removing the link between 
the two algorithms. The effect of this is shown in Fig. 3, 
where it is evident that the entire population is consistently 
heading in a very similar direction throughout, implying 
zero, or very few, sub-swarms. This confirms that sub- 
swarms are able to form and, once formed, the sub- swarms 
are able to head in different directions, while maintaining a 
high intra-swarm polarization level, implying their behavior 


is less dependent on those individuals in other swarms. 

Number of groups vs. time 



Time (simulated timesteps) x 1 0 4 


(a) The number of swarms varies over time as swarms split into 
sub- swarms, and merge back into super- swarms. 


Local polarization vs. time 



(b) Local polarization ( Piocai ) remains high throughout the course 
of the experiment. When the number of swarms (Fig. 3(a)) is zero, 
Piocai is also set to zero, which can be seen regularly through this 
experiment. 



(c) Global polarization ( P global ) is consistently high throughout this 
experiment. This shows that the agents have formed into swarms 
that are all heading in the same direction, as in the classic boids 
algorithm (Reynolds, 1987). 

Figure 3: When the two algorithms are unlinked, swarms 
are highly polarized, both globally and locally. This 
shows that all the swarms in the experiment are heading in 
approximately the same direction throughout. 

Swarms preserve identity over an extended period 
of time 

The swarms formed by the system need to be able to persist 
through both time and space. To show this, we track specific 
swarms as they traverse the environment, and observe that 
they remain intact for an extended period of time, even 
if they occupy the same area in space as another swarm. 
The swarms are also resilient to small perturbations in the 
membership of the swarm (showing that the identity of 
the swarms are unaffected by individual robots switching 
swarms). The details of the tracking system are given in 
the Materials and Methods section. 

Fig. 4 shows the length of time each swarm exists for. 
There are a large number of transient swarms forming 
(this is a typical effect of the random start position), and 
fewer, longer-lasting swarms that are able to traverse the 
environment for an extended period of time (in this case, 
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up to 6694 simulated timesteps, from a simulation lasting 
25000 timesteps). 

In the following results, the ‘baseline’ experiments consist 
of runs where the two algorithms are linked, and there 
is no additional noise; the ‘noise’ experiments consist of 
runs where there has been additional noise added to the 
simulation (see Materials and Methods section for details 
of the noise); and, the ‘control’ experiments consist of runs 
where the two algorithms are unlinked. 
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Figure 4: Logarithmic- scale boxplots showing the lifespan 
of every swarm (> 10 agents) for baseline, control, 
and noisy experimental cases, over runs of 25000 
timesteps. Comparing the baseline and control datasets 
gives p = 0.126 and A = 0.481; comparing baseline and 
noise gives p = 0.0104 and A = 0.533; comparing noise 
and control + noise gives p = 0.0513 and A = 0.520; 
comparing control and control + noise gives p = 4.9e— 14 
and A = 0.569. This shows that, statistically, these are from 
the same distribution. Details of the comparison tests are 
given in the Materials and Methods section. 

The most notable difference between the boxplots in 
Fig. 4 is that the longest-lasting swarm in the baseline case 
is 3750 timesteps longer compared with the noise case, and 
3991 longer compared with the control case. To confirm that 
this is typical behavior, we ran the simulation 50 times for 
each test case (baseline, noise, control, control with noise), 
and tracked the longest-lasting swarm for each. The results 
are presented in Fig. 5, where the first two boxplots show 
the behavior of the system when the two algorithms are 
linked, and the second two when the algorithms are unlinked 
(control cases). 

Corroborating the previous data, the inclusion of noise 
in our model reduces the lifespan of the longest-lasting 
swarm when compared to the baseline case. As anticipated, 
unlinking the two algorithms — as in the control cases — 
has a more drastic effect on the lifespan, reducing it much 
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Figure 5: Boxplots showing longest lifespans of swarms 
over 50 runs. A higher value is indicative of the ability 
of a swarm to remain cohesive over an extended period 
of time. The algorithms are linked in the baseline and 
noise cases, and are unlinked in the control and control + 
noise cases. Comparing the distributions gives the following 
results: baseline and noise: p = 1.70e— 16 and A = 0.978; 
baseline and control: p = 8.98e— 18 and A = 0.998; noise 
and control + noise: p = 0.0019 and A = 0.681. This shows 
that, statistically, these are all from different distributions. 
Details of the comparison tests are given in the Materials 
and Methods section. 
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more significantly compared with the baseline case. When 
noise is included in the control case, however, we get some 
unexpected behavior: the inclusion of noise increases the 
lifespan of swarms when the two algorithms are unlinked. 

This increase is due to the increased rate of firefly flashing 
in noisy, unsynchronized swarms: the tracking algorithm 
found multiple ‘swarms’ in each unsynchronized swarm, as 
when there are sufficient individuals in that swarm which 
are flashing in synchrony, they will be considered a swarm 
by the tracking system even though the swarm will also 
have other individuals which are not flashing in synchrony. 
This means that when noise is introduced, those individuals 
who would otherwise change swarms when they are affected 
by noise, or who would disrupt the synchronization of 
the swarm (resulting in the swarm breaking up), will now 
remain in the same swarm, but contribute to a different 
tracked swarm. 

The above results show that the system consistently pro- 
duces long-lasting swarms, even in the presence of noise. 
The control case shows that when the two algorithms are 
unlinked, the identity of a swarm does not persist for any 
extended period of time (median: 1934.5), compared to the 
baseline case (median: 8373), and the noisy case (median: 
3472), which is as we anticipated. 

This shows that the system produces swarms that are able 
to remain cohesive, and as such preserve their identities, 
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Total percentage overlap w.r.t time 


over an extended period of time. 

Swarms preserve identity across space 

For two swarms to preserve their identities through space, 
they must be able to occupy the same area in the environ- 
ment at the same time. To measure this, we calculated the 
total overlap between swarms at each timestep, to determine 
the proportion of sub-swarms that were occupying the same 
area of space at the same time. Overlap calculation details 
are given in the Materials and Methods section. 

Fig. 6(a) shows how the overlap varies as the swarms 
cross each other over time (for clarity, this is just a smaller 
section of the 25000 timesteps recorded). The plots in 
Figs. 6(b) and 6(c) show the overlap from a constructed 
situation. The situation (Fig. 7) was engineered so that two 
swarms were already present, and set on paths that coincided 
with each other. This allowed us to examine the behavior 
of the swarms without interference from stray individuals or 
from other groups. The plot in Fig. 6(b) shows the overlap as 
the two swarms cross each other, with Fig. 6(c) showing the 
same situation, but with the two algorithms unlinked. Both 
Figs. 6b and 6c contain three plots pertaining to the median, 
5th and 95th percentile of the data over 50 runs. 

Comparing the two graphs in Figs. 6(b) and 6(c), it is 
evident that in the control case (6(c)) after the two swarms 
coincide, the data is more spread out and so the behavior 
of the model is less well defined in comparison with the 
baseline case. From this, we can infer that linking the 
two algorithms together allows the swarms to preserve an 
identity across space, even if they encounter other swarms. 

Discussion 

Our results show that, through linking the firefly and boids 
algorithms, swarms are able to form and maintain identities 
through both time and space. Giving a swarm an identity 
gives it the ability to distinguish itself from other swarms 
in the area. This can help contribute to the ability of 
swarms to work independently. It also feeds in to the 
fission-fusion/dynamic swarm problem, in which swarms 
have to decide when to split, and when to merge, according 
to the environment they are in. Identity helps swarms to 
distinguish themselves from others, meaning that we know 
when one swarm has become two, and vice-versa. 

Synchronization methods have been used previously to 
help guide robots towards a goal. The most notable work 
in this area (Hauert et al., 2013) considers the problem of 
guiding flying robots towards a goal using synchronized 
loitering to prevent them from falling out the sky. This is 
different from the work presented here, as we are specifi- 
cally looking at emergent identities, and specifically at how 
multiple swarms are able to persist in the same environment, 
even if individuals switch between swarms. 

All of the results presented here have been obtained 
using a specific set of parameters (given in Table 1). The 
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(a) Plot showing the percentage of total overlap as swarms cross 
over each other. This is a smaller section of a 25 000- timestep run, 
for clarity. 
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(b) Plots showing median, 5th, and 95th percentile of overlaps from 
a fixed start position (over 50 runs). The consistent rise and fall 
of the overlap over a large number of runs shows that the swarms 
remain coherent while they pass across each other in space. 


Total percentage overlap w.r.t time (fixed start position, control case) 



(c) Plots showing median, 5th, and 95th percentile of overlaps 
from a fixed start position (over 50 runs), with the two algorithms 
unlinked. The consistent rise, but inconsistent fall of the overlap 
over a large number of runs shows that the swarms are unable to 
remain coherent when they encounter another swarm in the area. 

Figure 6: When the two algorithms are linked, the swarms 
are able to remain coherent while encountering other 
swarms in the environment. 

sensitivity of the system to these parameters is not known as 
yet, and is the subject of ongoing work. The most important 
parameter in the system in terms of scalability is the cycle 
length of the firefly algorithm (i.e. how high the threshold 
is for each agent), as this parameter dictates how many 
different identities can exist simultaneously in the same area, 
and so imposes a limit on the system. We suspect there is 
an upper limit, past which the number of swarms that can 
exist simultaneously in the same area is lower than the cycle 
length, and so the system is limited by the space taken up by 
the agents instead of by the algorithm itself. 

Further work is needed investigating the effect of the cycle 
length parameter. The results presented are entirely from 
computer simulations, the limitations of which are discussed 
in the Materials and Methods section. Further work would 
need to include the effect of the presence of physical robots 
on the algorithm, as physical robots can block the firefly 
signals. 

In summary, we found that the firefly algorithm can be 
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Figure 7 : Start position of the fixed-start overlap experiment. 
The two swarms of 25 agents are randomly distributed 
within a radius of 4 patches from each start point. 


used to influence the control logic of agents, allowing a 
swarm to form an identity and maintain it through both time 
and space. The use of swarm identities could allow for the 
dynamic swarm problem to be approached in novel ways, 
in particular, disruptions to the identity algorithm would 
encourage the swarm to re-form identities, giving a window 
of opportunity for the swarm to split or recombine. 

Materials and Methods 

Simulation 

We simulate the dynamics of the above presented model 
using NetLogo (Wilensky, 1999). The code used in the 
simulation was based on two existing simulations of the 
boids and firefly algorithms (available in the NetLogo mod- 
els library (Wilensky, 1997, 1998)). We linked the align- 
ment vector in the boids algorithm to the firefly algorithm 
by defining a new form of neighborhood in each boid: 
while previously the boids would search for ‘flockmates’ 
in their vicinity, and use the headings of those flockmates 
to calculate a new heading for themselves, the new system 
introduces ‘flashmates’ as well. Flashmates are defined as 
those boids in the immediate vicinity that have flashed at the 
same time as the boid in question. The proposed algorithm 
turns each agent towards the mean of its flashmates, rather 
than the flockmates used in the control system. Fig. 8 shows 
two screenshots of the system, with Fig. 8(a) showing an 
initial, random start position, and Fig. 8(b) shows the system 
after it has been run for 1000 timesteps, and small distinct 
swarms are clearly visible. 

The simulation includes a tracking system that keeps track 
of which swarm is which between timestep. A swarm is 
identified in the simulation by taking a boid, then looking 
at each of its flashmates in turn, and adding them to the 
group. Then, this process is repeated until all the flashmates 
of the flashmates have been identified, and the resulting 
group is considered a single swarm. Once a swarm is 
identified by the tracking system, it is assigned a numerical 
group ID, and the number of boids in the swarm is stored 




(a) Random start position. (b) System state after 1000 

timesteps. 


Figure 8: Screenshots of the simulation, showing the initial, 
random start position (a), and the state of the system after 
1000 timesteps (b), showing small, distinct swarms. 


alongside it. In the subsequent timesteps, the number of 
boids is updated as boids join and leave the swarm. We 
have included a parameter group-comparison-threshold that 
tells the tracking system how large the percentage change 
in swarm size can be between timesteps. If the swarm 
size changes more than this, then the swarm has changed 
sufficiently to be considered a new swarm, and a new group 
ID is assigned. 

There are a number of assumptions made during the con- 
struction of this model. Firstly, the agents in the simulation 
are modelled as a single point in space; secondly the agents 
do not have a field of view; thirdly the environment has a 
periodic boundary. 

Of the three assumptions listed, the first will have most 
effect on the behavior of the system. Having all agents 
modelled as points means that the firefly algorithm will 
potentially be able to see more agents in its immediate 
vicinity than it would be able to otherwise (as they could 
be blocked by other agents). This concern can, however, 
be negated by adjusting the firefly algorithm so that it will 
only jump if it sees another agent, rather than jumping once 
for each other agent it sees. In addition, there will also be an 
implication for the boids algorithm, as multiple agents could 
occupy the same point in space, whereas real robots would 
block each other if travelling in different directions. 

The other two assumptions have a very small impact on 
the behavior of the system: the 360° visibility is unrealistic 
in terms of natural systems, but can exist in artificial sys- 
tems. The periodic boundary on the environment will likely 
have an impact on how the swarms form in the simulation, 
but it is unlikely that this will affect the identities of any 
swarms that do form. This will, however, need confirming 
in future work. 

Another concern when combining these two algorithms is 
that we need to prevent one of the algorithms taking over 
and dominating the other. In particular, the firefly algorithm 
will try to synchronize all the boids in the area, regardless 
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of whether they are in the same swarm. If this happens, 
the boids algorithm will behave just as it did before. To 
combat this, we introduce a simple noise term into the firefly 
algorithm, where one in every 20000 times the algorithm 
runs, the firefly algorithm will see a robot flashing that isn’t 
there. This type of simple noise is a reasonable form of noise 
as it helps invert the likelihood of a group of agents to see 
robots in other swarms (the more robots in the swarm, the 
fewer robots are left in other swarms). The idea is that if a 
significantly large number of boids start to form a swarm, 
they will have a proportionally larger probability of being 
affected by noise, meaning larger swarms are less likely to 
form. 

A list of relevant parameters, including typical 
values/ranges is given in table 1 . 


Parameter 

Value 

Population 

100 (50 in fixed setup) 

Max-align-tum 

2.50 degrees 

Max-cohere-turn 

1.75 degrees 

Max-separate-tum 

1.00 degrees 

Cycle-length 

4 

Flash-length 

1 

Noise 

true / false 

Noise-rate 

0.00005 

Control 

true / false 

Group-threshold 

10 

Group-comparison-threshold 

90% 


Table 1 : Parameters used in the simulation, and their typical 
values. 


Measurement 

The global polarization measure (Couzin et al., 2002) we use 
to measure coherence in a swarm was originally defined as: 

N 

i=l 

where N is the number of agents, and v^(£) is the unit 
velocity vector of agent i at time t. 

Because we are interested in smaller, distinct swarms, we 
extend this measure to work based on local neighborhoods: 


Pglobal if) — jy 


Plocal (t) 



L j=l 



To calculate the total overlap at timestep t, 0(t), we 
measure the extent to which the perimeters of each swarm 
coincides with other perimeters: 

0( t ) = ±Z 

i= 1 

where K is the total number of swarms, Pi is the perimeter 
of the swarm (calculated as the smallest rectangle that 
encapsulates the entire swarm), and is the overlap of the 
perimeters of swarms i and j. 

Statistical Comparison 

Datasets are compared using two methods, statistical signifi- 
cance and magnitude effect tests. For statistical significance, 
we use the Mann-Whitney-Wilcoxon U-Test (Mann and 
Whitney, 1947). For the magnitude effect tests, we use the 
Vargha-Delaney A-Test (Vargha and Delaney, 2000), which 
measures the probability that a random sample from one 
distribution is larger than a random sample from the second 
distribution. Values for the A test range between 0 and 1, 
with 0.5 indicating no difference between the two samples 
and > 0.71 is considered a large difference. 
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The engineering of fault-detection systems for multirobot 
systems (MRS) is a well-studied problem (e.g, Christensen 
et al. (2009)). Most fault-detection models are built on the 
assumption that normal behavior is known, and can be char- 
acterized in advance. The models are trained to recognize 
predefined normal behaviors, and behaviors not recognized 
are labeled abnormal. While such an approach does provide 
some interesting results of robust fault detection and fault 
tolerance, they may not be applicable when normal behavior 
can change as a result of unforeseen environmental condi- 
tions and online learning for instance. Furthermore, prior 
information required to characterize normal behaviors, may 
not always be available. 

The adaptive immune system in vertebrates has to al- 
low the body’s cells and tissues to function normally, while 
mounting a response against possible abnormalities (e.g., 
cancerous cells) (Leon et al., 2003). The characteristics of 
these abnormalities are in principle open-ended and there- 
fore differ from current approaches to fault detection in 
robots. The crossregulation model (CRM) (Leon et al., 
2003) captures this robust maintenance of immunological 
tolerance, allowing the system to discriminate between anti- 
gens based solely on their density and persistence in the en- 
vironment. In our previous work (Tarapore et al., 2013), the 
CRM has been used to develop a decentralized abnormality- 
detection system for a MRS, wherein each robot simulates 
its own private population of virtual cells of the immune sys- 
tem. The system was able to tolerate normal swarm behav- 
iors, characterized as persistent and abundant, while mount- 
ing an immune response against abnormal behaving agents. 
Despite these salient features, the model incurred a severe 
computational cost, consequent to the high-dimension space 
of behavioral features in which the the normal and abnormal 
behaviors were classified. Here, we propose optimizations 
to the CRM, that allow for an improved scalability in terms 
of the number of features used for behavior classification. 

The CRM describes the population dynamics of cells of 
the adaptive immune system, consisting of three cell types: 
(i) antigen presenting cells (APCs) that present the antigen 
on their surface. Individual APCs have a fixed number of 


conjugation sites (s) on which T-cells can conjugate; (ii) ef- 
fector T-cells (T e ) that can potentially mount immune re- 
sponses which, depending on receptor specificity, may be 
directed to abnormal foreign pathogens or to normal body- 
antigens; and (iii) regulatory T-cells (T R ) that suppress pro- 
liferation of T e cells with similar specificities. A mathemat- 
ical formulation of T-cell-APC interaction dynamics is de- 
tailed in Tarapore et al. (2012). Below, we highlight these in- 
teractions, and then describe the optimizations to the model. 

The CRM provides a system of differential equations gov- 
erning the density of each of the clonal types (i) of T E (£)), 
and T r ( Ri ) T-cells. The subpopulations of each of these 
clonal types is subject to the following: (i) growth by pro- 
liferation (division of parent cells into two daughter cells) 
of their individual activated cells; and (ii) shrinkage conse- 
quent to cell death (see parameters in Table 1). 

The density of activated Ei and Ri cells of each clonal type 
i, is dependent on their interactions with APCs Aj of each 
subpopulations j. The resulting T-cell-APC conjugates Cij 
is described by the following equation: 

Cij — ^cOijiTi — j2j=iCij)(AjS — J2i=iCij) — 'YdCij ( 1 ) 

where Ti i= Ei + Ri, and y c and 7 d involve the conjugation 
and deconjugation rates between APCs and T-cells, respec- 
tively (parameters in Table 1), and 6^ is the affinity of the 
interactions between Ti and Aj . We integrate at each time 
step, the steady state values of the conjugates. 

The density of activated T E and T R cells is computed from 
the quasi- steady state densities of the conjugates. The con- 
jugated T e cells are activated in the absence of T R cells on the 
same APC. In contrast, conjugated T R cells can only be ac- 
tivated if at at least one T E cell is simultaneously conjugated 
to the same APC. 

The implementation of the CRM is optimised by simpli- 
fying the dynamics of the conjugates, assuming that the total 
T-cell density is in excess of the density of conjugated cells. 

Cj = 7c Qij Ti ) (Aj s — Cj) — jdCj (2) 

From eq. 2, the quasi- steady state density of the conju- 
gated cells is calculated as the following function, for each 
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Table 1 : Parameters of the crossregulation model. 


Param. 

Description 

Value (a.u.) 

1 

Length of binary feature vector 

1 

N 

Maximum number of T-cell clones 

2 l 

M 

Maximum number of APC subpopulations 

2 l 

Aj 

Density of APCs of population j 

- 

s 

Maximum number of conjugation sites on APC 

3 

Ei 

Density of effector cells of clone i 

- 

Ri 

Density of regulatory cells of clone i 

- 

Ti 

Density of T-cells of clone i 

Ei + Ri 

Cij 

Density of conjugates between Ti and Aj 

- 

7c 

Conjugation rate of T-cells to APCs 

10 -i 

Id 

Deconjugation rate of T-cells from APCs 

10 -i 

7T E 

Proliferation rate of effector cells 

o 

l 

« 

7TR 

Proliferation rate of regulatory cells 

0.7 x lO - ^ 

8 

Death rate of effector and regulatory cells 

10 -6 ‘ 


existing APC subpopulation j : 

Cj = (icA j s^ =1 e ij T i )/(j d + lc ^ =1 e i jT i ) 

The total number of conjugated effector and regulatory 
cells on the APC subpopulation j is then calculated, pro- 
portional to the relative frequency of T E and T R cells, and 
weighted by their affinity to the APC subpopulation j. For 
the conjugated effector Ecj and regulatory Rcj cells at APC 
subpopulation j, we have: 


Ecj — Cj 


OijEj 
E fLAT 


and 


Rcj — Cj 


2^i= 1 


2^i= 1 


OijRi 

OijE 


Finally, the density of activated effector regulatory cells 
is computed (as in the unoptimized model (Tarapore et al., 
2012)), and the population of T E and T R cells is updated. 

The unoptimized and optimized CRM are implemented 
on a distributed embodied MRS of 20 e-puck-like robots, so 
as to detect fault- simulating agents, while maintaining tol- 
erance towards normal swarm behavior. Behaviors that are 
abundant (performed by most agents) are to be tolerated, and 
rare behaviors (exhibited by fewer agents) are to be detected 
as abnormal. 

Individual features of an agent’s behavior are encoded in 
Boolean form, and then concatenated to form a binary string, 
the feature vector (FV). A FV comprises 3, 6, 9, 12 and 
15 features (Tarapore et al., 2014). At every control cycle, 
each agent senses the FVs of its ten nearest neighbors, and 
computes the number of agents assigned to each FV. In the 
agent’s internal CRM instance, APCs are generated corre- 
sponding to each of the feature vectors perceived, and the 
CRM is then executed to determine their status. 

Normal behaviors exhibited by the swarm are aggrega- 
tion, dispersion, flocking and homing towards a moving 
landmark. The fault- simulating behaviors performed are, 
(i) move continually in a straightly line; (ii) perform a ran- 
dom walk; (iii) circle around a fixed point; or (iv) stop 
completely. These behaviors mimic faults such as, software 
bugs, sensor faults, motor malfunctions and a broken bat- 
tery. The CRM was able to detect abnormalities in almost all 
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Figure 1: Computational costs of unoptimized (light) and 
optimized (dark) abnormality detection using the CRM with 
FV space for 3, 6, 9, 12 and 15-bits FV length, across 20 
replicates. Each box corresponds to the average number of 
FLOs per agent, per control cycle. 


normal/fault- simulating behavior combinations (Tarapore 
et al., 2014). In one such experiment one fault- simulating 
agent performed random walk, and the other agents of the 
swarm performed aggregation. We show the number of 
floating points operations (FLOs) executed by the CRM 
(Fig. 1). Results indicate that the computational cost in- 
creases with an increase in FV length, for both the unop- 
timized and the optimized models. However, optimizations 
to the model yield a reduction in execution cost, particu- 
larly for large FVs (up to an order of magnitude reduction in 
FLOs for 15-bit FVs). The results encourage us to use the 
optimized version of the model in more complex scenarios. 
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Abstract 

We consider the effects of social learning on the individual 
learning and genetic evolution of a colony of artificial agents 
capable of genetic, individual and social modes of adaptation. 
We confirm that there is strong selection pressure to acquire 
traits of individual learning and social learning when these are 
adaptive traits. We show that selection pressure for learning 
of either kind can supress selection pressure for reproduction 
or greater fitness. We show that social learning differs from 
individual learning in that it can support a second evolution- 
ary system that is decoupled from the biological evolution- 
ary system. This decoupling leads to an emergent interaction 
where immature agents are more likely to engage in learning 
activities than mature agents. 

Introduction 

When agents possess both genetic adaptation operating on a 
generational time scale and learning operating on the agent’s 
time scale there is the potential for interaction between 
these adaptive mechanisms. Sznajder et al. (2012) have sur- 
veyed studies into this interaction and show conditions under 
which the presence of learning can accelerate or decelerate 
genetic adaptation. 

In particular Paenke et al. (2007) found that if the fitness 
function in the direction of adaptation is concave and the 
step size of the learning algorithm is small genetic adap- 
tation can occur at an increased rate. This acceleratory 
effect was seen in a number of different simulations (for 
instance Hinton and Nowlan (1987); Fontanari and Meir 
(1990); Mayley (1997); Lande (2009)). 

On the other hand if this condition is not upheld, or indeed 
the opposite conditions exists, then the learning can slow 
the natural genetic adaptation (see Papaj (1994); Ander- 
son (1995); Dopazo et al. (2000); Borenstein et al. (2006)). 
Some simulations have shown both acceleratory and de- 
celeratory effects under different conditions (Ancel (2000); 
Paenke et al. (2006, 2007)). 

Social learning is a form of learning that arises from so- 
cial situatedness (Lindblom and Ziemke (2003)) and is char- 
acterized by agents interacting with one another in order to 
learn. Social learning can accelerate learning beyond that of 


individual learning strategies (see Denaro and Parisi (1997); 
Acerbi and Parisi (2006); Marriott et al. (2010)) and most 
notably is its ability to support cumulative cultural evolu- 
tion (Mesoudi et al. (2006)) as witnessed in human culture. 
While a wide range of mechanisms of learning have been 
studied in conjunction with evolution we have found little 
evidence of the study of social learning mechanisms on evo- 
lution. Further, since social learning is a distinct form of 
learning identified by its social as opposed to individual na- 
ture, it may also interact with the individual learning pro- 
cesses. In this study we explore the interactions between 
social learning, individual learning and genetic adaptation. 

We have designed a model that allows for evolution of re- 
productive, individual learning and social learning abilities 
in conjunction with traits for fitness. These abilities are not 
just on/off for our agents but instead can be participated in 
more or less than others. The abilities also come at a cost to 
the agent (in time) which limits the maximum fitness achiev- 
able by the agent. 

The model we have developed allows for the genetic in- 
formation and the learned information to be expressed in the 
same format, allowing for direct comparison between ge- 
netic adaptation and the individual and social learning pro- 
cesses. 

Experimental Setup 

Learning Task Our simulation involves agents that gather 
resources from a number of different resource sites. Each 
site has five locations where resources might be found. Only 
one, two, or three of the locations actually have resources 
while the others are empty. We call this value the reward 
of the site. Say an agent is at a resource site with three re- 
sources hidden in the five locations. The agent must select 
the order it will check the locations. Once the agent has 
all three resources it can stop checking, and the cost of this 
gather attempt is the number of locations checked. This cost 
is measured in time units. 

Agents will have to select which sites to gather from each 
day and what order to check locations at those sites. The 
resource sites may not be repeated in a day, but can be re- 
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peated again the next day. The next day the resource site will 
have the same number of resources and they will be stored 
at the same locations. This allows for the agent to adapt its 
strategy on future days. 

More formally we can think of a resource site as a subset 
of {1,2, 3, 4, 5} with size equal to the reward. For instance 
with reward equal to 3 the resource site might be the set 
{1,2,4}. An attempt at this site by the agent is character- 
ized by a permutation of the set {1, 2, 3, 4, 5}, for instance, 
[5, 4, 2, 1, 3]. The cost to the agent (in time units) at this site 
is equal to the number of entries in the permutation that must 
be processed before the subset representing the site has been 
covered by the elements of the permutation. In our example 
it requires the first 4 elements of [5, 4, 2, 1, 3] to cover the 
set {1, 2, 4} resulting in a cost of 4 time units spent to gather 
3 resources. Notice the maximum cost is always 5 and the 
minimum cost is equal to the reward. 

An agent is allocated 50 time units in a day and may 
gather from as many sites as it has time units. Thus opti- 
mally an agent can gather 50 rewards from resource sites in 
one day if all time units are dedicated to gathering. An agent 
may also spend its time units on activities that may increase 
its long term fitness. Specifically it may spend units attempt- 
ing to reproduce, learn individually, or learn socially. These 
tasks each take one time unit and may be taken more than 
once in a day. 

Agent Design The agent consists of a genome and a mem- 
ome. The genome and the memome are internally identical, 
but play different roles in the agent. The genome is inert in- 
formation that remains static for the duration of the agent’s 
life. It is used during asexual reproduction to create a new 
agent. The memome is dynamic and may change over the 
lifetime of the agent. It is used to select daily behavior and 
may be spread socially. 

Genomes and memomes are internally identical and in 
this paragraph we will describe these internals from the per- 
spective of a genome. However, everything is equally true 
of the memome. A genome consists of 50 geneplexes, each 
describing a series of actions that could be carried out by 
an agent in a single day. A geneplex’s total cost is the time 
cost of all actions in the geneplex and is always less than or 
equal to 50. A geneplex’s fitness is equal to the total reward 
that its actions accrue (ties are broken favoring geneplexes 
that spend less time attaining the same total reward or spend 
some time reproducing or learning). When a genome is mu- 
tated the five geneplexes with greatest fitness replace the five 
geneplexes with least fitness and the copies are mutated. A 
geneplex mutates by changing the strategy at a randomly se- 
lected resource site, adding a randomly generated action, or 
removing a randomly selected action. 

At birth an agent will copy its genome to create its mem- 
ome. When a day’s activities are to be selected the agent 
takes the memeplex with highest fitness and carries out its 


list of actions. Its daily reward is the total number of re- 
sources these actions accrue. 

A new agent is created from a parent selected randomly 
but not uniformly from the population. An agent’s chance 
of being selected is equal to the number of breeding tick- 
ets it has. It is rewarded one breeding ticket for every five 
resources it gathered today and one for each time unit the 
agent spent on reproducing today. So agents better at gath- 
ering and who spend more time on reproduction are more 
likely to be a parent. The new agent’s genome is a mutated 
clone of its parent’s genome. 

When an agent is bom the agent with least fitness dies 
to maintain a constant population size. An agent’s fitness 
is equal to the average daily reward during its life minus its 
age. As a result agents that die are either poorer at gathering, 
older, or both. 

During a day an agent may spend time learning. For each 
occurrence of an individual learning action in its daily action 
list the agent will mutate its memome once. This activity 
will change the memome but leaves the genome unchanged. 
The new memome is used to select the next day’s actions. 

An agent is selected for participation in a social gathering 
with probability proportional to the number of time units 
spent on socially learning. The selected agents then con- 
tribute their best five memeplexes into a pool. The best five 
in the pool are then redistributed to the agents replacing their 
five least fit memeplexes. Again this exchange affects only 
the memome leaving the genome unchanged. 

Population Design We considered three isolated popula- 
tions of 50 agents. Each agent in the initial population has a 
genome consisting of geneplexes with only a single random 
gathering action. No genome was seeded with reproducing, 
individual learning, or social learning actions. 

The first population served as a control and agents were 
not capable of learning in any way. Their only means of be- 
havioral adaptation is genetic evolution. Any actions spent 
by these agents on learning were wasted actions as they had 
no result and thus these actions were slightly maladaptive for 
these agents. The memome and genome were identical in 
these agents since their memome was incapable of change. 

Agents in the second population were capable of learning 
from the environment but not from each other. Any actions 
spent on learning from others were wasted actions in this 
population and thus were slightly maladaptive. Agents had 
to evolve to learn before they would begin learning. 

Agents in the third population were capable of all the 
learning strategies, and like the agents in the second popula- 
tion, they needed to evolve to learn individually or socially. 
These learning capabilities were separate and thus evolving 
one did not imply evolving the other. 

We gathered data on the maximum fitness of agents in 
each population over time. This allowed us to track the opti- 
mization occurring in each population. We also tracked the 
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maximum fitness of geneplexes in the genomes of agents in 
each population. This allowed us to isolate and track ge- 
netic optimization. We also gathered data on the frequency 
of actions for reproducing, individual learning, and social 
learning among our agents. We selected an epoch length of 
10000 days with data samples every 20 days. We have av- 
eraged results over 159 runs for presentation. With such a 
large number of runs the confidence intervals are very small 
and are omitted for clarity. 

Observations and Discussion 

Overall Fitness By day 1500 the average maximum 
memetic fitness of agents in the social learning group in- 
creases to a maximum of 48 (see Figure 1). Agents can- 
not both attain the optimum and maintain their social learn- 
ing behavior. In most runs agents converged on a shared 
memeplex with one social learning action and one individ- 
ual learning action (and occasionally a reproduction action). 

This behavior can be considered optimal in that a meme- 
plex of higher fitness would have to replace either the so- 
cial learning action or the individual learning action with a 
gathering action, and thus lose the benefit these actions give. 
Replacing the social learning action might make the agent 
more fit, but would prevent that action from being shared 
with others and the more fit memeplex would die with the 
agent. Replacing the individual learning action would stop 
individual optimization of the memeplex making it very un- 
likely to increase fitness. Unlikely as this event is in our 
model we do observe this occurring infrequently. 

By day 1500 the average maximum fitness of agents from 
the individual learning group has increased to 45. By the 
end of the 10000 day epoch this has been further optimized 
to nearly 47. 

At the 10000 day epoch individual learners have an av- 
erage of four actions allocated to reproducing and learn- 
ing in the memome. Individual learners are responsible for 
optimizing their own memeplexes whereas social learners 
can rely on the community to communicate the optimums 
to them. As a result the individual learners must maintain 
greater commitment to learning even when near the opti- 
mum fitness to be competitive. 

The average maximum fitness of agents from the non- 
learning group increases to only 34 by day 1500. At the 
end of the 10000 day epoch the average fitness is nearly 44. 
This is still a few steps from the optimal and this is because 
we see at the end of the epoch the maximal memeplex had 
on average four reproduction actions (and one of the null 
actions). 

This behavior should be seen as nearly optimal. Breeding 
tickets are awarded one for every five rewards achieved and 
one for every reproduction action. This would suggest that 
there is an equilibrium between selection pressures reward- 
ing greater fitness and those rewarding time spent on repro- 
duction. Since on average five time units are spent on non- 


gathering actions the fitness of these agents can theoretically 
be increased by five. However this would award the agents 
only a single additional breeding ticket (in exchange for four 
lost), greatly decreasing their odds of reproducing. On the 
other hand agents that spend much more time on breeding 
actions than four (or five) will reduce their fitness making 
them more vulnerable to early death due to low fitness. The 
midpoint between these opposing selective forces appears to 
be at five time units. 

These average maximum fitness results support a com- 
mon hypothesis regarding the rate of optimization utilizing 
these different modes of learning (Denaro and Parisi (1997); 
Acerbi and Parisi (2006); Marriott et al. (2010)). Specifi- 
cally, genetic optimization is seen as slower than optimiza- 
tion through individual learning or learning from the so- 
cial group. Furthermore, learning from the social group 
can maintain learned strategies in the memosphere and thus 
carry out cummulative learning. This leads to the hypothesis 
that social learning is the most rapid mode of optimization. 

Genetic Fitness Our interest extends further to the ef- 
fect that these modes of learning have on the genetics 
of the agents using them. Modern hypotheses (Sznajder 
et al. (2012)) suggest that the learning mechanisms can both 
heighten selection, thus accelerating genetic adaptation, and 
shield it, thus decelerating genetic adaptation. 

Both the individual learners and the social learners had 
less fit genomes compared to the control non-learning group 
for most of the simulation. At day 1500 both learning groups 
have a average maximum genome fitness of 30 while the 
non-learning groups was 34 (see Figure 1). This indicates 
that the selection pressure operating on the genomes accord- 
ing to fitness levels was shielded by the learning of both 
kinds in the early days of the simulation. This is predicted in 
instances like ours where the learning can operate to flatten 
the fitness landscape. 

Optimization is shielded for fitness levels in the range 15 
to 30 during an ’’easy task” of growing the initially short 
geneplexes to ones that use all 50 time units. After this 
point the optimization problem increases in difficulty since 
the geneplexes then can only be optimized by improving the 
strategies of individual gathering attempts. 

There does not appear to be any further shielding effect 
on the social learners during the ’’difficult task”. That is the 
slope of improvement for non-learners and social learners is 
very close after day 1500 (both improve 10 fitness in 8500 
days). In contrast the individual learners appear to optimize 
at a more rapid rate (12 fitness in 8500 days). 

In individual learners differences between agents’ aver- 
age daily fitnesses becomes dependent on early performance 
and speed of convergence while solving the ’’difficult task”. 
Agents that have less fit genomes perform worse early on 
and those that take longer to converge spend more time at 
lower reward levels. Thus, conditions seem met for an ac- 
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Figure 1: Average maximum fitness of memes (left) and genes (right) in breeders, learners and socializers. 


celeration of adaptation of both the genes for learning and 
the genes for more efficient gathering. 

That is, agents that have a more fit genome or occupy po- 
sitions that allow them to more rapidly overcome genome 
deficiencies are selected for in the population. On the one 
hand this pressure rewards agents with more fit genomes be- 
cause they both perform better early on and can optimize 
more rapidly from this better position. On the other hand 
this pressure would favor agents that can learn rapidly indi- 
cating selection for individual learning actions (see discus- 
sion below). This seems to be a case of Baldwin’s initial 
hypothesis where the selection pressure accelerates adapta- 
tion of plasticity simultaneously with greater fitness. 

Noting this we might expect also that social learners 
should benefit from this same acceleration though we did 
not find this in our data. We did find strong evidence of in- 
creased selection for social learning actions (see discussion 
below) in these agents and we hypothesize the benefits of 
these actions greatly outweigh benefits to early performance. 

Reproductive Actions Non-learning agents converged on 
an average of four reproduction actions by the end of the 
epoch. This is due to the selection pressure that is applied 
related to the increased chance of reproduction for these ac- 
tions. We expect the same selection pressure to exist for 
the learning agents as well and we see evidence for that in 
the genomes of the learners (see Figure 2). The individual 
learners steadily increase to an average of about 2.75 repro- 
ductive actions per agent. Notably this average is lower than 


that in the non-learners indicating that this selection pres- 
sure is shielded by the learning. We also see evidence of 
this shielding effect in the social learners who increase to an 
average of about 1.6 reproductive actions per agent. 

A contributing factor to the shielding effect is that the 
memome is used to determine the number of breeding tickets 
issued, not the genome. As a result the number of reproduc- 
tive actions in the genome do not contribute long term to the 
number of breeding tickets issued to the agent, as the mem- 
ome is assumed to change from its initial state in learners. 
As such the reproductive actions in the genome contribute 
most to the chance of breeding early in life (before learning 
potentially replaces these actions). This also means that an 
early genetically determined reproductive behavior can be 
learned away. This provides fewer opportunities for more 
fecund genomes to express their greater fecundity resulting 
in a shielded selection pressure. 

We see that in individual learners the number of repro- 
duction actions in the memome is coupled to the number in 
the genome. While prior to day 3000 there are more learn- 
ing actions in the memome than the genome, this changes 
after about day 3000. The reason for this change is as the 
genetic fitness approaches the optimum the pressure to learn 
decreases. 

In the social learners we see a different dynamic. The av- 
erage reproductive actions in the memome seem uncoupled 
from the genome. The reproductive actions in the genome 
increase due to pressure (if shielded) for increased repro- 
duction. In the memome we have a depreciating curve, indi- 
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Figure 2: Average number of breeding, learning and socializing actions in the genomes and the memomes of breeders, learners 
and socializers. 


eating selection pressure against breeding in the memome. 
Breeding actions do not help spread the memeplex, but they 
do help spread the geneplex, and so we see divergent se- 
lection pressures here and a decoupling of the adaptive pro- 
cesses. 

This decoupling is due to the independence of the evo- 
lution of memeplexes from the evolution of geneplexes and 
this independence results in cumulative cultural evolution. 
The individual learning of each individual learner must be- 
gin optimizing from the initial condition coded in its genome 
(hence a coupling of these processes). The social learner 
in contrast can begin from whatever state is provided by its 
community. Thus it need not ’’reinvent the wheel” and re- 


peat learning steps that others have already carried out. This 
leads to a memosphere whose evolution is independent of 
(decoupled from) the co-evolving genosphere. As a result 
the selection pressure that occurs in the genosphere for re- 
productive actions does not exist in the memosphere. This 
may also be the case for individual learners, but only the so- 
cial learners have decoupled the memosphere ’s evolutionary 
path so the selection pressure can be effective. 

Nonetheless the genetic selection pressure still penetrates 
into the genome. Since agents still have early performance 
based on their genome, early reproductive performance is 
still determined by the reproductive actions in the genome. 
In our simulations the expected number of days before a 
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new agent participates in its first social learning gathering is 
quite small. After this point in the agent’s life the selection 
pressure is shielded by the memome but before this point it 
can favor agents that have more reproductive actions in the 
genome. 

Individual Learning Actions Learning actions in the 
non-learning group were null actions and were slightly mal- 
adaptive. The maladaptivity came from the fact that the 
action had a temporal cost of one time unit that could 
have been better spent on harvesting. This would suggest 
that there would be selection against having this trait in 
the genome. We see that the average memome (and thus 
genome) in the non-learning group has around 0.5 occur- 
rences of each null learning action or about 1 full occurrence 
of a null learning action (see Figure 2). In our simulation 
null actions and no actions are rewarded the same in fitness. 

Then the frequency of null learning actions in the mem- 
ome of our non-learners speaks to the average number of 
time units not spent on harvesting. Specifically we’d expect 
an equal number of empty spaces to null learning actions 
(since they are equally favored by the fitness function) so 
an average of one null learning action suggests an average 
of two time units not spent on harvesting in the genome of 
non-learners. These unused time units are integral to the 
formation of more fit variants as they are replaced with new 
harvesting actions. 

Individual learning is adaptive for the individual learning 
agents. We see a very rapid assimilation of the individual 
learning action into the population after its first appearance 
in the genosphere. Since with our settings it takes about 
100 days to replace the entire population we expect it takes 
about this minimum time for the individual learning action 
to be represented in every living agent. That is, non-learning 
agents are quickly replaced by individual learning agents in 
the population once learning agents evolve. 

This selection for individual learning continues after this 
initial assimilation in both the memome and the genome. 
For instance we see early on that the memome ’s average 
frequency of individual learning actions exceeds that of the 
genome’s average frequency. The first agents that evolved 
to learn then quickly learned to learn more (their mem- 
ome ’s acquired a second or third occurrence of the individ- 
ual learning action to accelerate learning). In addition, selec- 
tion for learning actions in the genome continues at a rapid 
rate, eventually overtaking the frequency in the memome at 
around two individual learning actions per agent on average. 

This switch is best explained with reference to when indi- 
vidual learning is the most advantageous to an agent. Young 
agents have lower fitnesses (since their daily reward is tied 
to their genome) and thus to be competitive they need to rely 
on their individual learning actions to optimize their mem- 
ome rapidly. The more rapidly they do this the smaller over- 
all hit they will take to their fitness. Thus selection strongly 


favors agents that have more individual learning actions in 
their genomes. 

This selection does not work similarly in the memome. 
Older agents will have optimized their memome to a higher 
fitness and gain less benefit from individual learning. In- 
deed we see that some rare individuals learn to stop learning 
near the end of their lives if they can swap out that action 
with a more fit harvesting action. More commonly we see 
that agents that at birth had two or three individual learning 
actions in their genome will optimize at least one of those 
actions away by their old age. 

Another interesting trend in the individual learners is the 
steady decrease of the of the number of individual learning 
actions in both the genome and the memome after peaking 
around 3000 days. This decrease suggests that as the simula- 
tion progress the selection pressure that once favored higher 
numbers of individual learning actions is lessening. This oc- 
curs as the genome optimizes and approaches the memome ’s 
fitness levels. Since the genome represents the starting con- 
ditions of the individual learning process the more fit this 
initial state is the less in need of learning the agents are. 
This happens both within the agent’s life (making individual 
learning actions less common in memomes of older agents 
than younger) and within the larger population in genera- 
tional time (making individual learning actions less common 
in the genomes of agents bom later than those born earlier). 

Individual learning is still an important skill in the so- 
cial learning group. While social learning facilitates sharing 
of memeplexes and the maintenance of a cross-generational 
culture, it has no means of optimization. All optimization in 
the social learners is still due to the individual learning ac- 
tions in their memomes. We see that selection for individual 
learning in the genomes is rapid in the social learners. 

Interestingly we also see a more rapid increase in the 
presence of individual learning actions in the social learn- 
ers’ memomes in the early stages paralleling the individual 
learners learning to leam more. However, in the social learn- 
ers this rapid increase is very quickly countered when the 
fitness of the shared memeplex reaches near optimal and a 
new pressure to learn less appears. The consequence of this 
is that the shared memeplex of the social learners tends to 
have exactly one individual learning action. Notice this is 
the minimum number to ensure continued optimization al- 
lowing it to satisfy the pressure for continued optimization 
while minimizing the cost of that optimization. 

Further in rare cases the optimization is capable of elim- 
inating that last individual learning action from the mem- 
ome since there is no need for further optimization when it 
is at the near optimal. The reason this is a rare occurrence 
is because for this to occur the agent would have to use an 
individual learning action to optimize its genome and then 
eliminate the action that did the optimization and result in 
a genome that is more fit. This can only occur with a very 
lucky sequence of mutations in our setup and so is very rare. 
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Nonetheless this is the reason why the average number of in- 
dividual learning actions in the memome is not exactly one 
but instead less than, indicating the number of runs in which 
the social learners were capable of achieving the lucky se- 
quence of mutations to eliminate this action. About one fifth 
to one quarter of the simulations had eliminated this action 
by the end of the epoch. 

Again the striking difference in shapes between the curves 
of the individual learning actions in the memome and 
genome of the social learners can be attributed to a decou- 
pling of selection pressures on the memome and the genome. 
While young agents will be more likely to individually learn 
as soon as they socially learn their genetic proclivity is over- 
ridden by the shared memeplex’s behavior. 

Social Learning Actions Finally consider the social 
learning actions. We know these actions are null actions in 
both the non-learners and individual learners and as such we 
see very low frequencies in both the genomes and memomes 
of these agents. For the reasons discussed above regarding 
tie breaks we see non-zero occurrences of these actions. 

However in the social learners the social learning action 
is efficacious. Further social learning is adaptive for these 
agents, but even more so if it is accompanied by an individ- 
ual learning action. Without the individual learning action 
a collection of social learners will only share the most fit 
memeplex in their memomes. Since they are not engaged in 
individual learning this represents the most fit geneplex in 
their genome. As a result agents can still benefit from social 
learning in the absence of individual learning, though this 
benefit is negligible. 

There is a parallel and independent selection pressure for 
individual learning. Both selection pressures are strong and 
so agents are expected to quickly evolve these actions, but 
very commonly they evolve roughly simultaneously. The 
two pressures are synergistic in that agents that evolve both 
traits outperform those with only one. The results of this 
synergistic selection is that the genomes of agents rapidly 
include at least one copy of each of the learning actions, with 
social learning actions being selected for more aggressively 
than individual learning actions. 

We also see that selection for the social learning action in 
the genome continues to increase whereas in the memome 
this frequency is highly stable with an average of one per 
agent. Indeed the reason that this average is greater than one 
is that newborn agents are frequently born with more than 
one social learning action in their genome (and thus their 
initial memome) and this slight deviation from the norm of 
a few agents in the social community is enough to keep this 
average slightly over one. This is further evidence of the 
decoupling of the memosphere and the genosphere. 

This decoupling leads to a very interesting dynamic. We 
see that social learners optimize to have on average about 
2.5 social learning actions in the genome of an agent. A 


mature adult (one that has already engaged in social learning 
at least once) will have only one social learning action in 
the memome of the agent. This means that a newborn or 
immature agent will be 2.5 times more likely to engage in 
social learning than a mature adult. 

This is an important feature since this means that younger, 
immature social learners are more likely to engage in the 
activity that will make them more fit, but once they have 
engaged in that activity they do not attempt to perform it as 
frequently anymore allowing for younger agents to have the 
opportunity. It is also still important for mature agents to 
engage in social learning but their role is as an instructor, 
not a learner in most of these meetings. 

The pressures that lead to this state are once again inde- 
pendent and decoupled. Young agents, due to selection on 
early performance on their genome, face a strong selection 
pressure to socialize early. This is accommodated by having 
as many social learning actions as possible in their genome. 
Old agents, due to selection pressure related to fitness, face 
a strong selection pressure to socialize less to make room 
for more harvesting. This is accomodated by having the 
minimum number of socializaing actions as possible in the 
memome. The equilibrium found by this interaction is to 
make young agents socialize as soon as they can while older 
agents socializing only enough to ensure that young agents 
learn the dominant memeplexes in the memosphere. 

Once again this is clear evidence of the decoupling of 
the memosphere from the genosphere in the social learners. 
Nonetheless, the early stages of a memome’s development is 
still dependent on the genome of the agent. Once the agent 
learns from the community this dependence ends and the 
systems are decoupled. 

Conclusions 

Our experiment shows how social learning, individual learn- 
ing and genetic adaptation can co-exist in a population of 
agents and some of the interactive dynamics between these 
optimizing forces. Specifically we see both instances of ac- 
celerated and decelerated genetic adaptation in response to 
these learning mechanisms in our model. 

We see clear selection shielding in the early stages of the 
simulation as a result of both individual learning and so- 
cial learning. The cause of this shielding is that the learn- 
ing mechanisms flatten the fitness function, thus equalizing 
selection pressure on all agents. Later in the simulation we 
see slight selection boosting for the individual learners. The 
cause of the boosting is selection for early performance and 
a Baldwin effect. 

In both the learning populations we see shielding of selec- 
tion pressures for reproductive actions in the genome. These 
selection pressures still exist but are weaker in agents capa- 
ble of individual and/or social learning. Shielding is greatest 
in social learners. This indicates that individual learning and 
social learning in particular can weaken or even eliminate 
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selection pressure for genetic reproductive behavior while 
simultaneously suppressing the same behaviors. 

In both learning populations we also see boosting of se- 
lection pressures for learning actions in a genome. The fact 
that both learning mechanisms are highly adaptive leads to 
learners always outperforming non-learners and thus rapid 
assimilation of new learning actions into the genome occurs. 
Further we see a trend of increased selection for learning ac- 
tions in the genome even when there is contrasted selection 
for removing those actions from the memome. This emerges 
from the opposite need of young and old agents for learn- 
ing. The young agents are necessarily less fit and so can re- 
ally benefit from learning, whereas the old agents tend to be 
highly optimized and thus further learning is wasted effort. 

This trend appears in both individual learners and social 
learners but is most apparent in the social learners. This is 
due the evolution of the memosphere decoupling from the 
evolution of the genosphere made possible by the shared 
memosphere. Not only is this decoupling responsible for the 
rapid optimization of the social learning group but it results 
in divergent and uncorrelated behavior frequencies between 
genome and memome. 

To be clear the evolution of the memosphere and geno- 
sphere in the individual learners is independent but the start- 
ing position of both optimization procedures begin with the 
genome, and thus the two procedures are coupled. In the 
social learners the genosphere and memosphere are coupled 
for a very short period before the memosphere reinitializes 
with the best memeplex from the community. This allows 
the memosphere’ s evolution to begin from a different point 
than the genosphere ’s evolution. This implies the decou- 
pling is not 100% but there is still a small link. We say 
that while decoupled the memosphere is still tethered to the 
genosphere. 

The decoupling of the two evolutionary spheres allows for 
opposite selection pressures to be fully efficacious in each 
sphere. The best evidence of this we have is that while selec- 
tion for reproductive, individual learning, and social learn- 
ing actions is strong in the genosphere of social learning 
agents, it is weak, or even negative, in the memosphere of 
social learning agents. The memosphere attempts to elim- 
inate the extraneous reproduction actions and learning ac- 
tions, while the genosphere is selecting for greater numbers 
of these actions in the genome. The greater numbers in the 
genoshpere lead to the emergent behavior that young agents 
are more likely to reproduce, learn on their own, or learn 
from others than their older counterparts. This is beneficial 
to them since they are the least fit members of the population 
at this time. 
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Abstract 

Conway’s Game of Life, which is one of the most studied cel- 
lular automata, contains a self-organized rest state with resid- 
ual clusters of live cells including the well-known patterns 
like Block and Beehive. The present article aims to discuss 
the self-organizing process from the viewpoint of a network 
representation of the Game of Life. Scale-free property of the 
network associated with the rest state is resilient against con- 
secutive removals of a hub node. Of the two types of residual 
clusters, whose links continue to grow or not over time, the 
type of clusters accompanied by growing links is essential in 
the self-organizing process. Mixing the two types of clusters, 
which diversifies scales of branch graphs that correspond to 
avalanches caused by one-cell perturbations in the rest state, 
contributes to the scale-free property of the rest state. Further- 
more, a network of clusters can be obtained from the rest- state 
network by regarding the clusters as composites of live cells. 

Introduction 

Conway’s Game of Life, or Life, is one of the most famous 
cellular automata (CA) and is defined on a two-dimensional 
square lattice of cells, where each cell has two state values, 
true or false, associated with live or dead cells (Gardner, 
1970; Berlekamp et al., 1982). 

Around 1990, researchers debated how to verify self- 
organized criticality (SOC) in Life, where SOC was defined 
by Bak et al. (1987) in a general theory of self- organization 
and emergence (Bak et al., 1989; Bennett, 1991; Alstrpm 
and Leao, 1994; Hemmingsson, 1995; Blok and Bergersen, 
1997). Subsequently, contradictory results of research in this 
field are thought to have originated from the different lattice 
sizes and/or boundary conditions adopted by the researchers. 
In any case, Life with periodic boundary conditions is scale- 
free to be regarded as “sub-critical.” Thus, the main pur- 
pose of this study is to investigate the self-organizing pro- 
cess in Life by analyzing properties of power-law scaling 
or scale-free property in complex networks (Barabasi and 
Albert, 1999). 

In recent years, Kayama proposed a network represen- 
tation (NR) of CA that focused not on cell values but on 
relationships between cells, which were related by the ef- 
fects of a one-cell perturbation after a time interval. This 


approach was used to study dynamical aspects of CA by 
analyzing various characteristic parameters used in network 
theory (Kayama, 2010, 2011, 2012). In particular, the NR 
of Life shows some interesting features: the well-known 
patterns surviving in a rest state are accompanied by char- 
acteristic networks which are divided into two types; their 
links continue to grow or not over time [Figures in the ap- 
pendix (Kayama and Imamura, 2011)]. The rest- state net- 
work, which encompasses the patterns’ networks and con- 
nects the patterns together, is a visualization of underlying 
tension that causes the growth of avalanches catalyzed by 
one-cell perturbations. The scale-free property of the rest- 
state network was also studied by analyzing its out-degree 
distribution (Kayama, 2013). This article discusses the self- 
organizing process in Life from the viewpoint of the NR. 
The two types of patterns surviving in the rest state play cru- 
cial roles in the self-organizing process and the scale-free 
property of the rest state. From here on, we call such residual 
patterns “clusters” to distinguish them from all other chaotic 
patterns. 

The next section is devoted to introducing the NR of Life 
by expanding the discussions of Kayama (2013). The third 
section explains the role of the cluster’s networks in the pro- 
cess of self-organization. A survey of the self-organizing 
process is given in the fourth section where a network con- 
necting clusters and its degree distribution are also dis- 
cussed. 

Scale-free Property and Its Resilience 

Concrete steps to obtain a network are as follows: First, a 
dot pattern is obtained from a configuration after an interval 
time ti [Figure la]. Second, another dot pattern is generated 
from the same configuration with a one-cell perturbation af- 
ter ti [Figure lb]. Third, the difference of the patterns is 
obtained by binary addition [Figure lc]. Fourth, a graph 
is obtained by connecting the initially changed cell and the 
changed cells after ti [Figure Id]. Finally, the network is 
defined by combining all graphs obtained from all one-cell 
perturbations together. 

After a transient period of self-organization, any initial 
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(a) Dot pattern obtained from (b) Another pattern after ti 
a configuration after ti . with an initial one-cell pertur- 

bation. 


(c) Changed cells obtained 
from binary addition of (a) and 
(b). 



(d) Graph obtained by con- 
necting the perturbed cell and 
the changed cells. 


Figure 1 : Concrete steps to obtain a graph (d) from a per- 
turbed cell. A network is defined by combining such graphs 
obtained from all one-cell perturbations together. The cen- 
tral (red) cell is an initially perturbed cell and the lines are 
directed links, where red, blue and green indicate that the 
link is exiting (out- link), entering (in-link) and intermediate, 
respectively. 



Figure 2: A rest state (left panel) and its network at £/ = 
50 (right panel). The blue and white squares in the figures 
represent the live and dead cells, respectively. Directed links 
are drawn with a color gradient from red to blue. 



Figure 3: Out degrees in a rest state illustrated by a color 
gradient. Darker color means a larger out-degree. 


configuration of Life reaches a rest state that contains static 
and oscillating patterns (clusters). Moving clusters, such as 
Glider, may exist if they move along closed paths when pe- 
riodic boundary conditions are adopted on the lattice. Each 
residual cluster is separated from other clusters by enough 
space of dead cells that the Life rule makes no connection 
between them in a time evolution. Avalanches may occur 
because of one-cell perturbations of the rest state, and each 
avalanche is visualized in the NR as a branch graph origi- 
nating from a perturbed cell. The rest- state network is con- 
structed as an entire graph that encompasses all such branch 
graphs. 

After a long enough time tj, almost all clusters are con- 
nected to one another by long-branch graphs, which visual- 
izes the tension that makes an avalanche grow [Figure 2] . In 
network theory, node degree, which is the number of links 
connecting a node, is one of the most popular indices used 
to represent an attribute of network structure. All links con- 
tained in the NR are directed because the growth over time 
of the corresponding avalanches is directed. In this case, 
the node degree can be divided into two types, out-degree 
and in-degree, which are the number of links departing from 
and entering the node, respectively. Because we focus on 
self-organizing processes, that is, evolution over time, we 
mainly discuss out-degree in the following. A branch graph 
is obtained by comparing two states at ti : one in which an 
avalanche occurred and one in which no avalanche occurred. 
Because all cells with different values between states are 
considered to have been influenced by the one-cell pertur- 
bation that caused the avalanche, these cells are connected 
by directed (out) links from the perturbed cell. Thus, the 
out-degree of the perturbed cell corresponds to the number 
of influenced cells. Out-degrees are illustrated by a color 
gradient in Figure 3, where a darker color means a larger 
out-degree. Although repetitive (or stable) and chaotic CA 
[otherwise known as Class II and III rules according to Wol- 
fram’s classification (Wolfram, 1983)] are accompanied by 
localized and random networks, as expected, complex or 
Class IV rules do not necessarily have scale-free networks. 
By using out-degree as an order parameter to verify SOC to- 
gether with avalanche lifetime and size, Kayama (2013) in- 
vestigated power-law scaling in rest-state networks. Figure 
4 shows an improved result for the distribution of avalanche 
scales on an N = 1001 lattice, where rest-state periodicity 
and GPU programing 1 were used. The time interval was 
set to 3 x 10 4 , and in total, 100 initial configurations were 
pseudo randomly generated. Approximately 2 x 10 7 non- 
trivial avalanches were obtained from nearly 10 8 one-cell 
perturbations. Table 1 gives the results of a goodness-of-fit 
test of power-law scaling (Clauset et al., 2009), which in- 
cludes a finite-size scaling analysis of the normalized distri- 
butions of avalanche lifetimes, sizes, and out-degrees (Fisher 

! AMD Aparapi, “Aparapi - api for data parallel java.” 
https://code.google.eom/p/aparapi/ 
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Figure 4: Normalized distribution of out-degrees of 100 rest- 
state networks with TV = 1001. 


Data set 

p-value 

%min 

Scaling 

Critical 

Lifetime 

1.00 

363 

a = 1.25 

a = 1.83 

Size 

0.84 

61 

b = 1.63 

P = 1.86 

Out-degree 

1.00 

684 

c= 1.2 

7 = 1.74 


Table 1: Results of power-law tests of avalanche scales of 
100 rest-state networks with TV = 1001. Finite-size scaling 
effects were considered. 


and Barber, 1972; Barber, 1983). For the distributions D(l), 
D(s ), and P(n out ) of these indices, we postulate the follow- 
ing: 

D(l, TV ) oc r a exp{-l/l £ ) TV, Z » 1 

D(s , TV) oc s~^exp(—s/s^) TV, s 1 

P(n ou t, N) oc n~J t exp(-n out /nz) N, n out > 1, 

where oc N a , oc TV 6 , and ru oc A’ c are the character- 
istic lengths of the avalanche lifetime, size, and out-degree, 
respectively. The p values in the table all indicate that the 
indices follow a power law. 

Static scale-free networks are, in general, vulnerable to 
attack on hub nodes. When we try to verify such an attribute 
in the NR, similar discussions are not applicable because the 
networks are dynamic and any perturbation of multi cells is 
forbidden within the framework of the NR. In this case, a 
hub node can be defined as a cell with large out-degree. An 
alternative way to remove multi cells is to add several one- 
cell perturbations to a sequential series of rest states: the 
first rest state is reached upon adding a one-cell perturbation 
to an initial rest state, the second rest state is reached upon 
adding a one-cell perturbation to the first rest state, and so 
on. Because a large out-degree may become two times the 
number of residual cells, removing such a hub node changes 
the rest state into an entirely different rest state. Thus, we 
can expect that, even if hub nodes are subsequently removed 
as mentioned above, scale-free property will be preserved. 
Figure 5 shows a normalized distribution of out-degrees of 
99 th rest-state network obtained from 20 initial rest states 
by removing a hub node 99 times from each rest state on a 


Figure 5: Normalized out-degree distribution of 20 rest-state 
networks after 99 times consecutive removal of a hub node 
on a TV = 500 lattice (log-log scale). 
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(a) Block (b) Beehive 


Figure 6: Out-degrees of cells surrounding isolated (a) 
Block and (b) Beehive clusters with TV = 100 and tj = 990. 
Blue cells are alive. The numbers indicate the out-degree of 
each cell. 


TV = 500 lattice. The time interval between two consecu- 
tive removals was ti = 3 x 10 4 . The goodness-of-fit test of 
power-law scaling of the distribution gives p — 1.00. There 
are no remarkable changes in the distribution of intermedi- 
ate rest-state networks from the first to 98 th rest state. As a 
result, the rest- state network of Life is resilient against con- 
secutive removals of a hub node. 

Cluster Network 

Because there must be a causal relationship between the va- 
riety of clusters and the scale-free property in the distribu- 
tion of avalanche scales, we now discuss the information 
the network view offers to better understand the scale-free 
property or self-organizing process. In a previous study, we 
focused on individual networks of well-known clusters and 
reported that two types of clusters exist: those whose links 
continue to grow or not over time (Kayama and Imamura, 
2011). Herein we call these types as type-G for those that 
grow and type-NG for those that do not grow. Networks of 
some well-known clusters are listed in the appendix. The 
most frequently encountered type-G and type-NG clusters 
are the Beehive and Block clusters, respectively. Out-degree 
distributions of their networks are illustrated in Figure 6, 
where the numbers indicate the out-degree of each cell. 
When a rest state is made only from Block clusters suffi- 
ciently separated (greater than four cells between them) so 
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Figure 7: Normalized out-degree distribution of a rest-state 
network made from 1250 Beehives with tj = 2 x 10 4 and 
N = 500. 
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(b) Probability of live cells 


Figure 9: (a) Total out-degrees and (b) probability of live 
cells as a function of time with N = 100. Vertical arrows 
indicate the times when out-degree distributions are shown 
in Figure 10. 



Figure 8: Block cluster terminates Beehive links. 


that there is no interference, the out-degree distribution is 
apparently not scale free but has peaks only at n out = 3, 
4, and 6. However, if a rest state is made only from ran- 
domly located Beehive clusters, its out-degree distribution 
is scale free; see Figure 7, for which ti = 2 x 10 4 and 
N = 500, where the number of Beehive clusters was de- 
termined to be 1250 from the average number of residual 
live cells (approximately 3% of total cells). Following the 
same process of making a rest state from only type-G clus- 
ters, we confirm that the rest state is also accompanied by a 
scale-free network. These results mean that type-G clusters 
are essential elements for the scale-free property 2 . When 
Beehive and Block clusters are mixed to make a rest state, 
a scale-free distribution is also obtained. However, the scal- 
ing exponent is larger than for a rest state made only from 
Beehive clusters, which means Block clusters act to restrain 
Beehive links from growing. A visual confirmation of this 
effect is shown in Figure 8, where Beehive links are termi- 
nated by a Block cluster. 

What happens if a hub node in the state of only one Bee- 
hive cluster in Figure 6b is removed? The rest state changed 
by the avalanche contains many kinds of clusters and the 
out-degree distribution of its network is like a scale-free dis- 
tribution. Since even one Beehive cluster can induce a vari- 
ety of clusters by the removal of a hub node, the resilience 
of scale-free property discussed in the previous section is a 
natural consequence. 


2 The interference of closely spaced type-NG clusters may act 
as Type-G clusters. 



(a) time — 0 (b) time — 100 



(c) time — 250 (d) time — 700 


Figure 10: Out-degree distributions of state networks in a 
self-organizing process from a pseudo randomly generated 
initial configuration at time = 0, 100, 250, and 700 with 
N = 100 and tj = 2 x 10 4 — time. 

Self-Organizing Process and Network of 
Clusters 

We now illustrate the transition process from a random ini- 
tial configuration to a rest state. Figure 9 shows the total out- 
degrees and probability of live cells as a function of time. 
Figure 10 shows out-degree distributions of state networks 
at time = 0, 100, 250, and 700. The state at time = 700 
has already reached the rest sate. 

1. Because the initial network is composed of a lot of ran- 
dom long-range links, its out-degree distribution is almost 
normal [Figure 10a]. 

2. After several time steps, the number of live cells rapidly 
declines. Some Block clusters are already synthesized 
and restrain long-range networks. In addition to losing 
the shape of the normal distribution, the number of short- 
range links increases [Figure 10b]. 

3. Chaotic regions settle into cells that are almost dead ex- 
cept for the clusters. The peak of the normal distribution 
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Figure 11: Normalized out-degree distribution of 10 cluster 
networks with N = 1000. 


almost collapses and large-scale branch graphs of type-G 
clusters remain [Figure 10c]. 

4. Cluster- synthesizing processes continue until the fraction 
of live cells reaches approximately 3%. Next, tiny unsta- 
ble regions or some moving clusters, such as Glider, move 
and collide with other clusters, causing localized chaotic 
interactions. Through such unstable states, the configura- 
tion reaches a rest state with a scale-free network [Figure 
10d]. 

When clusters are regarded as composite states of live cells, 
it is interesting to study the network connecting them. The 
NR approach makes it possible to visualize such networks 
of clusters. In Figures 6a or 6b, we define a cluster group as 
the cells that constitute a cluster plus the surrounding dead 
cells with non zero out-degree. If a one-cell perturbation 
of the group of cells influences other clusters, these clus- 
ters are considered to be linked with the perturbed cluster 
group. Figure 1 1 shows a normalized out-degree distribution 
of cluster networks obtained from ten different rest states 
with N = 1000. The average scale of cluster groups (larger 
than a 10 x 10 rectangle) is too large to determine if the dis- 
tribution follows a power-law. Further investigation would 
require using a larger lattice size. 

Conclusions 

In this article we studied the self-organizing process of Life 
through the NR approach, which, unlike dot patterns, can 
reveal dynamical aspects because it contains a history of 
changes of cell states. In particular, associated networks of 
clusters in a rest state can be classified into growth type and 
non-growth type (types G and NG, respectively) according 
to the growth of their network. By analyzing the scale-free 
property of the rest-state network, we noticed that type-G 
clusters are essential in the self-organizing process to con- 
nect clusters through long-range links. Type-NG clusters 
also play the important role of diversifying scales of branch 
graphs to restrain the growth of type-G links. The NR of 
Life also shows that it is possible to visualize a cluster net- 


work when each cluster is recognized as a composite state 
of live cells. 

Although the ratio in which different cluster types are 
mixed must play an important role in the self-organizing 
process, no clear discussion or demonstration of this effects 
is presently possible. Further investigation into this ratio and 
cluster networks requires calculations on a larger lattice and 
analytical derivations. 
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Appendix: Networks of Well-known Clusters 

We present some network examples of well-known clusters 
in Life, including the simplest static clusters, “still lifes”; re- 
peating clusters, “oscillators”; and a moving cluster, “space- 
ship” (Kayama and Imamura, 2011). In the figures, the blue 
and the white squares represent live and dead cells, respec- 
tively. Directed links are drawn by a color gradient from 
red to blue. Red denotes that the link is departing from the 
node (out-edge), and blue denotes that the link is entering 
the node (in-edge). 
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Figure 14: Blinker cluster (type-NG) and its oscillating net- 
works (period 2), which depend on £/ parity. 



Figure 15: Spaceship cluster (Glider: type-G) and its mov- 
ing networks (period 4) at t / = 12. 
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Figure 12: Still lifes (type-NG) and their networks which 
stop growing at some ti value, (c) Tub network depends on 
ti parity. 



(a) Beehive 



(b) Loaf 


(c) Ship 

Figure 13: Still lifes (type-G) and their networks which grow 
with tj. Networks were obtained at tj = 20. 
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Abstract 

In many multi-robot systems, various tasks are allocated dy- 
namically to an individual robot and each robot should de- 
cide its own work that is the best commensurate with its cur- 
rent state. To solve complex task allocation problems, agent- 
based approaches based on the model of division of labor of 
many social insects have gained increasing attentions in re- 
cent years. In this paper, we consider the problem of adjust- 
ing the ratio of robots equally to the ratio of given tasks to 
handle the division of labor dynamically with less number of 
task switches. Inspired by several insect societies display- 
ing an effective division of labor with the limited abilities, 
the response threshold model is applied. An Individual robot 
has a limited, constant- sized task queue and the information 
obtained from the observation behavior is stored within this 
queue. Using the ratio of tasks in queue and the predefined 
response threshold values for all possible tasks, an individual 
agent decide its task and to handle the desired division of la- 
bor dynamically and obtains the specialization for the specific 
tasks that induces the less number of task switching. To show 
the robustness and flexibility of our proposed method, various 
experiments are executed and the results are compared with 
an other method. 

Introduction 

Generally speaking, working together can obtain better per- 
formance to complete a given task than working alone. 
Therefore, the concept of swarm intelligence is important 
to design a cooperation model in multi-agents systems. In 
multi-agent systems, there are two issues to perform tasks. 
One is cooperation and the other is division of labor. The fo- 
cus of cooperation is to achieve a difficult task that a single 
robot cannot solve alone, and the focus of division of labor 
is to manage labors efficiently which take lots of times and 
costs in performing. One approach to these kinds of prob- 
lems is to establish an appropriate scheduling as an adaptive 
process that adapts the number of agents that perform the 
same task in a dynamically changing environment. There 
are many examples of effective, adaptive behaviors in multi- 
agent systems and the swarm intelligence has been served 
as inspiration for multi-agent optimization and control algo- 
rithms in recent years. 


All individuals in the swarm systems have the same and 
simple sets of behavioral rules and perform the same ac- 
tivities. However, several insect societies with the limited 
abilities display an effective division of labor using special- 
ization that different activities are simultaneously performed 
by specialized individuals (Robinson, 1992). In order to ex- 
plain these results, the response threshold model where an 
individual performs a task if the stimulus associated with 
given task exceeds its threshold is proposed (Theraulaz et al., 
1998). An individual with a low response threshold value 
will tend to perform the corresponding task even if the stim- 
ulus is very low. Conversely, an individual with a high re- 
sponse threshold value will perform the corresponding task 
only if the stimulus is very high. This response threshold 
model can explain the regulation system of a product, such 
as food, by allocating individuals to forage as soon as the 
food demand increases. Examples of division of labor in- 
clude foraging and nest defense in ants (Detrain and Pas- 
teels, 1991), foraging and nursing (Calderone and PAGE Jr, 
1996), and nectar and pollen collection (Visscher and Dukas, 
1995) in honeybees. 

Individuals can be specialized in a strong or soft man- 
ner. Strongly specialized individual only perform one or a 
few activities. Although genetic factors certainly play a role 
in some types of strong specialization (Sundstrom, 1995), 
such as polyethism (age-dependent specialization) and poly- 
morphism (different body shapes), the unpredictable modi- 
fications of the environment and the variability within the 
colony require an additional mechanism to ensuring dy- 
namic task allocation for colony survival. So, the softly spe- 
cialized individual performs several activities, but tends to 
perform the activity that is the most needed by the group at 
every instant. For example, some specialists of type A can 
carry out task B that they would normally not perform, if the 
number of specialist of type B decreases (Wilson, 1984). 

Task allocations in social insects have been extensively 
studied since their divisions of labor are realized by simple 
rules. The fixed response threshold model is an important 
theory to explain the regulation of division of labor in insect 
societies based on fixed response threshold value (Theraulaz 
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et al., 1998). This model generates the different response 
depending on the intensity of a stimulus and the response 
threshold value and determines the tendency of an individ- 
ual to a particular task. Task allocation problem based on 
the fixed response threshold model was studied to deal with 
labor regulation (Yang et al., 2009). Furthermore, an im- 
proved version that dynamically adapts threshold values has 
been studied. A computational model of how wasp colonies 
coordinate individual activities and allocate tasks to meet 
the collective needs is proposed in study of (Cicirello and 
Smith, 2004). In the study of (Lichocki et al., 2012), the re- 
sponse threshold model is represented by the artificial neural 
networks and provides a mechanism to regulate division of 
labor in social insects. However, the method such as neu- 
ral net or genetic algorithm is not suitable in a distributed 
system and if we approach in a centralized system, all infor- 
mation is shared among the robots and an individual robot 
knows the ratio of entire tasks, then robots can choose its 
own behaviors easily as the fraction of tasks. In our work, 
the entire information is not available to an individual robot 
and it is nature to use the local knowledge alternatively to 
achieve the effective division of labor. 

In this paper, we consider the problem of dynamically ad- 
justing the ratio of robots equally to the ratio of given tasks 
with less number of task switching. Task switching needs 
a non-productive period of time which is used to be ready 
for processing the different type of current task and may 
need additional costs in many factory applications, so it is 
recommended to reduce task changes for improving the per- 
formance of system. In the following sections we will de- 
scribe our task and simulation results display the robustness 
and adaptability to environmental variations of our proposed 
model. 

Task Description 

The important part of swarm system is surely how to mea- 
sure the overall performance of multi-robot system. In this 
paper, the way of checking the performance of system is 
used by foraging task as shown in the paper of (Jones and 
Mataric, 2003). One of two kind of colors is assigned to 
robots and each robot performs a task to forage the closest 
puck whose color is same with the its current assigned color. 
Simultaneously, robots perform avoiding obstacles for pre- 
venting collision with other robots and barrier of a circular 
arena, and change its current color if necessary. Especially, 
this task is seen as a feeding behavior of animal swarm if 
robots and pucks are regarded as predators and prey, and 
the performance is determined by counting the number of 
foraged pucks and the number of task changes among all 
robots. In many studies, the foraging tasks are commonly 
selected to search for a specific object and move it properly 
to any storage place such as home or nest. However, robot 
generally spends lots time for wandering in that case. Thus, 
the task is set to detecting pucks and not to move them to 


Simulation Environment in Circular Arena 



Figure 1 : Snapshot of simulation environment. Robots and 
pucks are distributed randomly in a circular arena. The dark 
(red in web site) and light (green in web site) gray circles are 
robots that move randomly in an arena and the small dots are 
pucks to be foraged by robots. 


handle the division of labor more accurately and quickly. 

Simulation Environment Setting 

Foraging task is performed in a circular arena and the sim- 
ulation environment is shown in Fig. 1. The area of arena 
is about 315m 2 and the radius is about 10.01m. Initially, 
robots and pucks are distributed randomly in an given arena 
and assigned to red or green color in a specific ratio. As time 
goes on, the robots move randomly and if the robots detect 
and grasp the pucks, new pucks which are the same color of 
foraged pucks are generated in arbitrary places. These relo- 
cations mean maintenance of the number and ratio of pucks 
that there are dynamically additional works from viewpoint 
on foraging task. 

Robot Behaviors 

Each robot notices surrounding situations through its sen- 
sors and decide the task based on the local information. The 
robot finds the closest puck whose color is same with the 
assigned color and turns toward the direction of the selected 
puck location and moves to grasp the puck. The robot behav- 
iors are composed of camera detection, wandering, obstacle 
avoidance, grasping, and color switching. The details of the 
behaviors are explained as below. 

Camera Detection Each individual robot has a camera 
which shoots the front of 60° with 5m range and obtains 
the information about how many and how far red and green 
pucks are located using visual information. The robot stores 
the obtained information in its task queue and estimates the 
desired ratio of puck colors by counting the number of puck 
colors in the queue at the color transition stage. Because the 
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continuous scanning shows duplicated results and produces 
poor estimations of the desired ratio of tasks, the robot’s 
camera shoots at every 2m movement. 

Wandering We used circular robots which is 30cm in di- 
ameter. The maximum forward/backward speed of robot is 
set to 0.25m per each simulation time step and robot can 
rotate at the same spot. Robot moves after the preceding 
camera detection is finished, but does not carry out wander- 
ing behavior if obstacle avoidance or grasping puck is per- 
formed. 

Obstacle Avoidance Obstacle avoidance is the basic and 
important behavior of swarm robots to remove the collision 
accident with other robots or obstacles. The barrier of arena 
and other robots are defined as obstacles, but the pucks are 
not regarded as obstacle. If the obstacle avoidance is per- 
formed frequently, the robot spends lots of time on avoiding 
behavior and wandering or grasping behavior is not carried 
out in that time step, therefore accidents between robots and 
pucks are ignored. 

Each robot has 8 IR sensors and sensors are equipped on 
the border and distributed uniformly so as to cover 180° 
on the front side of robot. The range of sensor is lm and 
robot changes moving direction when any objects are de- 
tected within this sensing range. A robot turns right when 
the left part of sensors detect obstacles, and the robot re- 
versely turns left when the right part of sensors detect obsta- 
cles. The amount of turning angle is set to 45° in these two 
cases. If both parts of sensors detect obstacles at the same 
time, the robot heads toward the counter direction by turning 
half rotation. So, the basic turning angles are set to 45° and 
180°. However, if the amount of change is same, the chang- 
ing pattern is same and there is a danger of congested traffic 
when the robots are surrounded in a specific area. Thus, we 
add the difference in angle with Gaussian random variables 
for avoiding these problems. 

Grasping Robot finds the closest puck of same color and 
adjusts the direction toward the closest puck. If the distance 
between the robot and the selected puck is lower than 0.5m 
and there is no occurrence of obstacle avoidance, the robot 
grasps the puck. After grasping puck, robot moves to other 
place to forage next pucks. 

Color Switching Each robot has to decide what color 
of puck it forages. Each individual robot has a limited, 
constant- sized task queue and the local information obtained 
from the observation behavior is stored within this queue. 
Each individual estimates the ratio of tasks in its queue and 
updates task switching function using an estimated ratio of 
tasks and the response threshold values for all possible tasks. 
Robot can change its current task probabilistically based on 
the score value of task switching function and performs the 
task that has the maximum score value. Through these re- 


peated behaviors, each robot becomes to have a tendency 
to process one specific tasks, and this specialization reduces 
the total number of task switching with maintaining the de- 
sired global division of labor. 

We propose the following task switching function based 
on the estimated ratio of puck colors stored in task queue 
and the predefined response threshold values for tasks. 

Pe ii {t) = ^jr L (1) 

Vij 

Eq. (1) indicates the score value for it h robot about jth color 
at time t and is determined by the estimated ratio Sij(t) 
and the response threshold value % . As the estimated ra- 
tio is measured higher or the threshold value is lower, this 
score value is computed higher, and robot changes the cur- 
rent color to the color that has the maximum score value. 

If the length of the queue is increased, the estimated re- 
sults will be more accurate and the change rate of the stim- 
ulus becomes smoother. Then, the number of task switch- 
ing will be decreased. Considering these effects of queue 
length, two formulations for estimating the ratio of puck 
colors are proposed. The first method (called ' History!') 
is based on the moving average of the information deposited 
by the queue, and the second method (called ' History2') is 
based on the moving average of the value obtained from the 
first method. In the first approach, the estimated puck ratio 
Sij(t) is obtained by the following equation: 

1 N 

Si j (t) = —^2 color ij\t) ( 2 ) 

V 1=1 

with N is the length of task queue and color ij l (t) is 1 if the 
puck color in the It h queue of robot i is color j at time t, 
otherwise 0. In the second approach, the stimulus Sij(t) is 
obtained by following equation: 

N—l N-l N 

Suit) = Jf Yi Si it t - fc ) = NN Yi 1 Z color a l{ l - 

k = 0 k = 0 1=1 

(3) 

This second method has an effect to have a NxN length of 
the queue and N is set to 20 in this paper. 

On the other hand, every robot initially has randomly dis- 
tributed fixed response threshold values for two tasks of for- 
aging red and green color pucks. Each threshold value has a 
range from 0 to 1 and the sum of two values is set to 1 . These 
fixed response threshold values are enough to handle the di- 
vision of labor. Through these variations of response thresh- 
old values, the results of Eq. (1) are different about the same 
estimated ratio of puck colors and this specific choosing phe- 
nomenon is enough to be called as specialization about the 
particular color. This phenomenon affects the performance 
of system by reducing task changes. Therefore, the divi- 
sion of labor considering specialization is shown well in this 
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simple model. Closest to our work, the ratio model stud- 
ied two different kinds of foraging task switching functions, 
such as simple step and probabilistic transition function us- 
ing ratio of pucks and foraging robots (Jones and Mataric, 
2003). However, our model differs in using a task switching 
function based on the response threshold model. 

Experimental Results 

We evaluate our model by counting the total number of for- 
aged pucks and the number of task changes in all robots. 
There are 50 pucks distributed and 20 robots move around 
to find pucks. Initially, the first half of robots are assigned to 
red color to forage red color pucks and the others robots are 
assigned to green color to forage green color pucks. The 
ratio of pucks is changed during simulation to check the 
robustness and adaptability to the environmental variations. 
During the first 1000 simulation time steps, the ratio of red 
and green color pucks is set to 30% vs 70%, respectively. 
15 red pucks and 35 green pucks are randomly distributed 



Time steps 



Figure 2: The total number of foraging red (top) and green 
(bottom) color pucks. The dash-dot line (red in web site) 
is the result of the ratio model, the dotted line (blue in web 
site) is the result of ’ History 1 \ and the solid (green in web 
site) line is the result of 'History 2 \ The dashed (cyan in web 
site) line is the result of ’ History 1 ’ with no task queue. 


in a given arena. After the first simulation period, the ratio 
of red and green pucks is changed to 80% vs 20%, and 50% 
vs 50% at every 1000 simulation time steps passing. The 
performances of 20 independent runs are averaged and the 
different positioning of robots and pucks and different val- 
ues of response threshold are all selected randomly at every 
trial. 

Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 show the results of foraging task simu- 
lations using different task allocation algorithms. The dash- 
dot line represents the result of ratio model, the dotted line 
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Figure 3: The total number of task changes for red color 
in all models (top). The number of task changes for red 
(middle) and green (bottom) color in three models that use 
task queue. 
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Robot number Robot number Robot number 

Figure 4: The detail performance of individual robot. The 
first column is the results of ’History2’ . The figures in the 
second and third columns are results of ’ History 1 ’ and ratio 
model. There are number of foraging red and green color 
pucks, color changes for red and green color of all robots 
from top to bottom direction, respectively. 


is ’ History 1 the solid line is ’History 2 \ and the dashed line 
is the result of ’ History 1 ’ with no task queue. The red and 
green pucks are foraged steadily with the similar rate in all 
methods, and the number of color changes of all robots are 
reduced to 65.2% of red colors and 63.5% of green colors 
in the results of 'History 1', and 22.3% of red colors and 
green colors in ' Hist or y2' comparing to the results of ra- 
tio model. The model that doesn’t use the task queue shows 
many times larger of color changes than other models that 
use the task queue. 

Our model based on the response threshold model, espe- 
cially ’ History2 ’ shows the significant performances in re- 
ducing the task changes, and the specialization characteris- 
tics of robots is the most important attributes in these re- 
sults. If robot starts to forage one specific color intensively, 
the robot is designed to have a tendency to forage the same 
color puck, even if the same amount of stimulus intensity is 
induced by each color. The specialization for an individual 
robot and the performances of each robot can be compared 



Figure 5: The overlapped trends of ratio of red color robots 
in group. In foraging task, the ratio of red color pucks is set 
to 30% initially and the ratio is changed to 80% and 50% 
after every 1000 simulation time steps. 


in Fig. 4. The most striking feature is a task specialization. 
All robots in the ratio model forage red and green pucks 
equally, but the pucks are foraged selectively in our models. 
Relying on the difference of the response threshold values 
for two colors, some robots are strongly specialized in for- 
aging a specific color puck. For example, in the result of 
’History2\ the robot 9, 11 and 16 foraged almost red color 
pucks and the robot 3, 5, and 17 foraged almost green color 
pucks, so there are few color change occurrences among 
these robots. However, other robots that are softly special- 
ized forage both color pucks and the major of color changes 
occur among softly specialized robots. 

In general, the shorter length of task queue results the 
fast convergence to the desired division of labor but leads 
to more frequent task switching for an individual agent. The 
Fig. 5 shows the ratio of red color robots in group during 
the entire simulation. From the results, we can see that 
'Hist or yl' shows the faster convergence to the desired ra- 
tio than ' Hist or y2' . However, there are some differences 
in the results of the ratio model. The ratio model shows the 
fastest response to changes of environment, but it shows the 
worst overshooting and errors to the desired ratio of the red 
color robots. The ratio model focuses on matching between 
the estimated ratio of puck and the color ratio of robots. So, 
even in an extreme case, the ratio model sets a few robots to 
foraging the minor color pucks. It can be seen as the waste 
of robot resources because it is better to foraging the major 
portion of color pucks, but this leads to better results in for- 
aging the minor portion of color pucks in a circular arena. 
This trade-off will be discussed in the next section. On the 
other hand, ' Hist or yl' with no task queue converges imme- 
diately and slightly off of the desired division of labor. 
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Discussion 

The multi-robot systems can be applied to various tasks and 
the performance of system is not easy to be defined in multi- 
criterion objectives. There are many variables considered in 
foraging tasks. For example, the results can be evaluated 
as the wasted time for completing tasks, consumed energy, 
actual amount in a division of labor, the number of foraging 
pucks, and the number of task switching. 

If we consider the total wasted energy as the perfor- 
mance of system, an individual robot can spend energies 
for camera detection, grasping a puck, wandering distance 
and color change. The number of camera detections and 
grasping pucks are proportional to the simulation times and 
the wasted energies for those behaviors are not much dif- 
ferent for all methods. In addition, the total number of 
wandering distance is also same as shown in Fig. 6, then 
the total consumed energies depend mainly on the number 
of task changes. So, the difference performance between 
the response threshold model and the ratio model will stand 
out if there needs some extra cost in a task switching. As 
the occurrences of task switching are frequently, the totally 



Figure 6: The number of wandering (top) and color changes 
(bottom) according to the ratio of red color pucks from 0% 
to 100% during 1000 simulation time steps. The number of 
wandering is almost same, but the number of color changes 
differs according to methods and ratio of red color pucks. 


consumed energies for foraging pucks are increased more 
rapidly in the ratio model and the response threshold model 
is more appropriate when the transition cost is high. 

The performance will be also changed if the ratio of puck 
colors is different. If the ratio of one specific color is high, 
the probability that the robot meets pucks of the same color 
is also high. It means that the number of task switching be- 
comes smaller in that case and this leads to the improvement 
of result. Based on results in Fig. 6 which shows the num- 
ber of color changes according the ratio of one specific color 
pucks, it is easy to think that both ratio model and response 
threshold model will show improvements as the ratio of ma- 
jor portion puck is increased. 

However, the system is difficult to be always good at all 
cases when it shows high performances in some aspects. If 
we concern the ratio of foraging pucks as the performance 
of forging task, our models show the worse performance. 
This is because the distribution of pucks in a circular arena 
makes the difficulty for robots to search specific color pucks 
and produces difference between the ratio of red robots in 
group and the ratio of foraged red pucks. In the response 
threshold model, the robot becomes to have a specialization 
and tends to forage one specific color puck. So, the moving 
distance without task changes of robots become longer and 
the probability that robots meet the wanted color pucks is 
decreased as the square of ratio in a circular area. Especially, 
if the portion of two color pucks is much different, the minor 
color pucks have a little chance to be foraged by robots. 

Fig. 7 shows the significant difference in the results of the 
number of foraged pucks during the first 1000 simulation 
time steps in Fig. 5 when the ratio of red color pucks is set 
to 30%. The number of foraged green color pucks is larger 
and the number of foraged red color pucks is smaller in the 
response threshold models than that of the ratio model. The- 
oretically, the probability that robots can find specific color 
pucks in a circular arena is proportional to the square of ra- 
tio of each task. When the ratio of red and green color pucks 
is 30% vs 70%, the probability that robots meet red color 
pucks is 9% / (9% + 49%). If there are no obstacle avoiding 
behaviors, then the theoretical ratio of foraging red puck is 
15.5%. In Fig. 7 ’History 1 ’ and ’ History2 ’ tend to converge 
slightly off of the expected ratio. 

Conclusions 

The division of labor generally needs the entire informa- 
tion of environment as an important variable. However, in 
many multi-robot systems, robots don’t have enough knowl- 
edge about environment and each robot should use its lo- 
cal observation knowledge alternatively and choose the best 
commensurate work with its current state. In this work, we 
applied the response threshold model to foraging task and 
obtained a division of labor for performing a given forag- 
ing task more effectively. Our proposed model based on the 
estimated task ratio as an important variable and randomly 
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Time steps 




Figure 7: The total number of foraged red color pucks (top), 
green color pucks (middle) and the ratio of foraged red color 
pucks during the first 1000 simulation time steps in Fig. 5 
when the ratio of red color pucks is set to 30%. 


selected response threshold values for all tasks displays ro- 
bust and optimal results. Fixed threshold values are enough 
to have a specialization tendency of robots and the overall 
performance of system has an advantage in minimizing the 
occurrences of task switching. If there needs extra costs for 
task switching, our method will shows an improved energy 
efficiency. However, we observe that there is a little trade- 
off between the number of foraged pucks and color changes 
in a foraging task using a circular arena. We will apply to 
various problems to check the robustness and flexibility of 


our method. Moreover, there are many other variables to be 
measured as the performance of given task and we leave the 
works as a future work. Furthermore, we will study auto- 
matic methods for selecting the optimal number of groups 
having the same response threshold values or the optimal re- 
sponse threshold values for each group to reduce the task 
changes with maintaining the ability of division of labor. 
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Abstract 

Reducing native complexity from living organisms has 
significance in several aspects such as academic application as 
model organism and industrial application as factory of useful 
material. In particular, reduced complexity is also interesting in 
the field investigating the minimal form of “life-as-we-know- 
it.” However, subtracting or inactivating genes from the 
genome without growth defects is difficult due to the 
complexity of gene network and error proofing functions. In 
this study, using model bacteria Escherichia coli ( E . coli ), we 
designed a culture system using ultraviolet as a mutagen in 
order to select possible mutants growing rapidly with genomic 
inactivation. Here, we demonstrated that the culture system 
could accumulation of many mutations and preservation of 
growth ability. These results suggest that our method is 
effective to obtain functionally reduced genome of E. coli. 

Introduction 

E. coli is broadly used as a representative model 
microorganism in many biological fields such as genetics and 
genetic engineering. In some growing industrial fields such as 
pharmacy and energy production, E. coli or other 
microorganisms have been used as factories of useful 
chemical compounds. These microorganisms have intricate 
gene networks acquired through their evolutionary processes. 
Such inherent complexity often poses an obstacle to arbitrary 
genetic operation. Therefore, a reduction of such complexity 
through genomic inactivation would be helpful in several 
applications both academic and industrial. In addition, the 
attempt of functional reduction of the microorganism’s 
genome itself has importance in investigation of the minimal 
form of “hfe-as-we-know-it.” 

An E. coli stain with 20% reduced genome has been 
engineered (Posfai, et al. 2006), with the manual approach 
focusing on the genes which are considered as non-essential 
and attempting to remove them from the genome. But this 
approach is difficult to perform repeatedly because it is 
required to choose the set of genes that does not reduce the 
growth rate in every single operation of gene replacement. On 
the other hand, in nature, large genome reduction with gene 
inactivation is observed in endosymbionts (Mira, et al. 2001). 
This phenomenon is considered as the result of mutation 
accumulations under weak selection pressure due to the 
compensatory support from their hosts for the lost functions 
of the endosymbionts. Most mutations extinguish the function 


of the gene and are neutral or deleterious for the bacterial 
growth (Eyre-Walker and Keightley, 2007). In order to apply 
that in-nature genome reduction process to evolutionary 
engineering, necessity of long term caused by low mutation 
rate and degradation of bacterial growth need to be resolved. 

In this research, ultraviolet (UV) exposure was used as the 
mutagen which raises mutation rate as the dosage increases, 
and the subculture experiment was achieved with growth 
selection to maintain bacterial growth ability. In that way, the 
problems of long term and degradation of growth are 
supposed to be solved. This novel method allow high speed 
mutation fixation maintaining growth rate aiming at reduction 
of bacterial genome in term of the number of its functions. 

Materials and Methods 

We performed daily transfers of the bacterial cultures for 28 
days using E. coli MDS42 strain whose genome was manually 
reduced from the progenitor. The bacteria were incubated in 
M63 minimal medium. Standard bactericidal lamps were used 
as the UV source. The UV dosages were measured and 
arranged by changing exposure time, distance from the lamp 
and usage of filters. The experiment was replicated six times 
and achieved simultaneously. 

At the first day of the subculture experiment, a saturated 
pre-culture of MDS42 was diluted to 100 times with fresh 
M63 medium and applied 100 pi each into 5 wells on the 96- 
well microplate. These 5 wells were irradiated with different 
dosages of UV respectively. After sealing, the plates were 
incubated at 37 °C with shaking at 550 rpm for 24 h. 

As the daily operation of the subculture (Fig.l), at first, 
optical density (OD) of 595 nm were measured for the five 
wells. The wells whose UV dosage was the largest among the 
survived wells (OD>0.1) were sampled and diluted to 100 
times with fresh M63 medium, and poured 100 pi each into 5 
wells on a new 96-well microplate. 



Figure 1: Cycle of the culture system with UV-exposure. 
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The coordination of the UV dosage was conducted with the 
filters, which had each a different numbers, and all wells were 
exposed to UV simultaneously. One filter dims UV to 0.6 
times, and each well has 0, 2, 4, 6 or 8 filters, respectively. 
The exposure was raised as the linages obtained UV- 
resistance and the number of filter of the selected wells 
decreased. The dosage on the well without filter was tracked 
on a daily basis and defined as the basic dosage. The basic 
dosage values of 6 lineages were identical for each day 
through the experimentation. 

The -80 °C frozen stocks of the ancestor and 6 evolved 
lineages (28 th day) were analyzed as follows. The maximum 
growth rates in the absence of UV exposure were measured 
from the increase rate of OD values in exponential growth 
phase. The purified genomic DNA samples of the lineages 
were sequenced by Illumina whole genome sequencer, Miseq. 
We identified a list of base pair substitutions (BPSs) and short 
insertions/deletions (indels) for each samples using the 
standard software SAMtools. 

Results 

The average UV-dosage of the selected wells among the 6 
lineages was increased over the experimentation (Fig.2). This 
increase was not only caused by the operation which raised 
the basic dosage, since the average increased even while the 
level of basic dosage was steady. This result means that the 
lineages obtained UV resistance through the experimentation. 

The maximum growth rates in the absence of UV exposure 
of the ancestor and the evolved strains are 0.60+0.1 [h 1 ] and 
0.75+0.1 [h 1 ] (mean+SD), respectively. Therefore, the growth 
rates were maintained without drop through the experiment. 

Genomic resequencing revealed the number of BPSs and 
short indels as shown in Table 1. The Ka/Ks, the ratio of non- 
synonymous substitutions to synonymous substitutions, was 
0.53+0.14 lower than 1, suggesting a strong negative 
selection. That is, the mutations altering protein sequence 
were basically disfavored through the evolution. In addition, 
the mutation rate was about 6.0xl0' 8 [bp' generation' 1 ] which 
is about 100 times higher than reported value of E. coli 
mutation rate (5. 4x1 O' 10 [bp 1 generation' 1 ], (Drake, et al. 
1998)). 



day 

Figure 2: Acceptable UV-dosage increased through the 
subculture experiment. Daily records of mean UV-dosage on 
6 lineages (purple circle plots) oscillated, but the exponential 
curve fitting (red dashed line) raised even while the basic 
exposed value (black solid line) was not increased. 


BPSs 



mutation rate 
[bp" generation' 1 ] 

syn. 

non- syn. 
(stop codon) 

indels 

Ka/Ks 

36.8 + 7.4 

64.2 + 22.5 
(5.8 + 3.0) 

3.0 + 2.7 

0.53 + 0.14 

7.9+ 1.6 xlO' 8 


Table 1: Number of detected mutations suggest the existence 
of selection pressure and high mutation rate. The numbers of 
BPSs and indels are represented as per genome per lineage 
[mean+SD, n=6.] Ka/Ks value is adjusted with the ratio of 
synonymous sites and non-synonymous sites (1:3.24). 
Mutation rate was calculated considering that the fraction of 
synonymous mutations in the genome is 21.0 %, and that 
lineages passed 560 generations through the subculture. 

Discussion 

UV-dosage of the selected wells were increased even in the 
period of that the amount of UV-exposure was steady. 
Therefore it is thought that the lineages obtained UV 
resistance through the subculture. This consideration suggests 
that the evolutionary process during the subculture was 
influenced by UV. Consequently, the subculture environment 
had about the 100 times higher mutation rates than usual, 
according to the numbers of BPSs detected on the evolved 
lineages. In addition, whole genome resequencing revealed 
the strong negative selection that purges a part of deleterious 
mutations from the population. The existence of this selective 
effect is consistent with the fact that the growth rate of the 
evolved lineages were maintained. 

Despite such negative selections purging about 30 non- 
synonymous mutations estimated from synonymous 
substitutions, more than 60 non-synonymous BPSs per lineage 
were detected. Therefore, most mutations were fixed on the E. 
coli genome through the experimentation. Interestingly, the 
total number of the mutations into stop codon and short indels 
was 8.8 per lineage (5.8 mutation into stop codon and 3.0 
short indels.) It is expected that mutated genes will lose their 
function, even if part of the sequence keeps its integrity. 
Therefore, it is suggested that this culture system may be used 
as an effective tool to accumulate inactivation mutation on the 
E. coli genome, causing genome reduction. 

According to the above, we suggest that the fixation and 
accumulation of many mutations on the E. coli genome could 
be proceeded without growth defects through the growth 
selection with high mutation rate. 
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In this paper, we invest an effect of task partitioning as 
the supplement to the navigation using path integration in 
a harvesting task of a robotic swarm. We present a simple 
method based on the response threshold model to allocate an 
individual robot to a partitioned task and show that the task 
partitioning will increase system performance by reducing 
the negative effect of path integration errors. The results of 
proposed method are analyzed and compared to case that 
task partitioning is not employed to a given task. 

We apply an approach of an autonomous task partitioning 
in a collective harvesting task in a circular arena as shown 
in Figure 1 . The small empty circle at the center of arena is 
a nest, and the source area where the clustered objects are 
placed is located in the right side of the nest in a constant 
distance. All robots stay around a nest at first, and move 
randomly to search objects. If robots find objects, robots 
return with them to nest just using path integration as their 
only means of navigation. Robots put down carrying objects 
after arriving at nest and they turn direction to move to an 
object source to harvest other objects also using path inte- 
gration. Path integration is a process that uses cues to track 
distance and direction in order to estimate a current position 
to get home, and is widely used by animals for dead reckon- 
ing navigation (Mittelstaedt and Mittelstaedt, 1982). 

During the harvesting task, if robots fail to reach the de- 
sired destination in the end of navigation, robots move ran- 
domly until they arrive at nest or source. If the path inte- 
gration error is high or the distance of navigation is long, 
the probability that robots fail to find the nest is high and 
these wandering behaviors lower an overall system perfor- 
mance. Under these conditions, task partitioning (Jeanne, 
1986) will divide harvesting tasks into small tasks with a 
short distance and reduce the negative effect of path integra- 
tion errors. There are many examples of task partitioning 
concerning the collection of food and other materials in in- 
sect societies (Ratnieks and Anderson, 1999). 

To implement task partitioning, each robot decides its cur- 
rent task based on the response threshold model (Theraulaz 
et al., 1998). The response threshold model has some sim- 
ilarity with so-called market-based model of task allocation 



Figure 1 : Snapshot of simulation environment. Robots move 
randomly to harvest objects in a circular arena with a fan- 
shaped detecting range. The dark (red in web site) squares 
are robots that move randomly to search objects and black 
(black in web site) stars are clustered objects located on the 
right side of nest. The large black (blue in web site) circles 
are robots that return to nest carrying the objects and the 
small black (black in web site) circles are robots that go to an 
object source from nest to harvest other objects. All robots 
use the path integration to move between nest and source. 


where agents bid for a given task. In our work, robots switch 
their current tasks on the way from source to nest after har- 
vesting objects by dropping carrying objects in the current 
positions if the moving distance D m of robots is higher than 
a certain threshold Od (0 < 6 d < D m ) and they detect 
other robots not carrying objects within a detecting range. 

Naturally, robot’s threshold of moving distance should be 
a function of an average moving distance from source to 
base and the probability that robots detect other robots car- 
rying no objects. Therefore, an optimal threshold for task 
switching depends on environment components, such as dis- 
tance between nest and source and density of robots. In ad- 
dition, the entire environment information is not available to 
an individual robot, and each robot should choose the best 
commensurate task with its current states using its own local 
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Figure 2: Number of collected objects with variation of path 
integration error during 5000 simulation time steps. 


knowledge alternatively. Under these limitations, choosing 
an optimal threshold is a complex problem. In our work, 
we limit ourselves to a simple method for setting this task 
switching threshold randomly. Threshold value for task par- 
titioning is selected randomly whenever the robot harvests 
an object and each robot changes its task based on this value. 

We compare the system performance by counting the 
number of collected objects by all robots. Figure 2 shows 
the averaged results of 20 repetitions with various path in- 
tegration errors in two strategies, non-partitioned and ran- 
domly partitioned. When the path integration direction error 
is bigger than a certain error (in this paper, ±5.2° that is 
related to navigation distance and size of nest), the task par- 
titioned method produces more improved performance. On 
the contrary to this, if there is small direction errors, navi- 
gation returning to base using task partitioning obtains bet- 
ter performance than without task switching. Frequent task 
switching causes repetitions of dropping and re-harvesting 
behaviors and these additional behaviors reduce the number 
of harvesting objects if the path integration error is low. 

Figure 3 shows effects of number of robots and naviga- 
tion distance when the direction error is set to ±9 °. As the 
number of robots is increased, the probability that robots see 
another robot is increased and task partitioning helps to im- 
prove system performances. On the other hand, the number 
of harvesting objects is decreased as the increasing of navi- 
gation distance. In both results, task partitioned navigation 
shows better results than non-partitioned method. 

The goal of our experiments is to investigate whether task 
partitioning can reduce the negative effects of path integra- 
tion errors in navigation. We validate our approach using 
simulation-based experiments and study how task partition- 
ing can improve the performance of our harvesting task. 
Robots randomly decide the moving distance threshold and 
the experiments results show that if the path integration er- 
ror is high, the robots that switch tasks perform better than 
those that don’t, but if the error is low, non-partitioned strat- 




Figure 3: Number of collected objects depend on the number 
of robots (up) and radius of a circular arena (down). 


egy is advantageous. The proposed strategy is very simple 
and far from being an optimal solution, nevertheless we im- 
proved the performance when the path integration error is 
high. There will be an adaptive way to find more optimal 
task switching function to achieve better performance, and 
we will leave it as a future work. 
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Abstract 

In this paper we investigate coordination principles inspired 
by the behaviour of honeybees and ants for coordination pur- 
poses in multi-robot systems. Specifically, we study the prob- 
lem instances of bee-inspired robot Foraging and ant-inspired 
robot Coverage, where Foraging is the problem of exploring 
the environment in search of food or provisions and Coverage 
is the problem of deploying a robotic swarm in the environ- 
ment with the task of maximising the sensor coverage of the 
environment. To effectively and efficiently solve both prob- 
lems, distributed multi-robot coordination is required. For the 
first problem we investigate a bee-inspired solution method. 
The second problem is studied using a stigmergic approach. 

In an extensive set of experiments we first study the feasibility 
of the proposed multi-robot coordination for robotic swarms 
with extended resources and discuss the benefits and limita- 
tions of using these swarms. Furthermore, as the downsizing 
in swarm robotics becomes increasingly important with on- 
going miniaturization in various applications, the feasibility 
of the proposed coordination techniques for robotic swarms 
with limited resources is studied in detail; the practical re- 
quirements for overcoming the limitations of these swarms 
are introduced and the main need to incorporate these robots 
in real world experiments is discussed. 

Introduction 

Swarm robotic systems are motivated by a wide range of 
application areas, such as for instance surveillance and pa- 
trolling, where mobile guarding robots are considered as an 
alternative and improvement over fixed security cameras and 
even humans. Other application areas include exploration 
and identification of hazardous environments (e.g., nuclear 
plants and fire detection), mobile sensor networks, space ex- 
ploration, etc. 

Recent years have seen an increasing interest in taking 
inspirations from natural phenomena for solving computa- 
tional problems in disciplines at the intersection of computer 
science, robotics and economics. An interesting natural phe- 
nomenon is the behaviour that can be observed in colonies 
of social insects such as ants and bees. For instance, recent 
work shows a strong potential in creating artificial systems 
that mimic insect behaviour that can solve complex coor- 
dination tasks such as e.g., routing on the internet, mobile 


ad hoc network routing, robotic tasks, etc. (Lemmens and 
Tuyls, 2012; Dressier and Akan, 2010; Floreano and Mat- 
tiussi, 2008). These insects have evolved over a long period 
of time and display remarkable behaviours that are highly 
suitable for addressing the complex tasks that they are fac- 
ing. Swarm optimisation algorithms, like ant colony opti- 
misation (Dorigo et al., 2006), rely on pheromone trails to 
mediate (indirect) communication between agents. 

These pheromones need to be deposited and sensed by 
agents while they decay over time. Though easy to simulate, 
artificial pheromones are hard to bring into real-life robotic 
applications. However, recently non-pheromone-based al- 
gorithms where developed as well (Lemmens, 2011). Such 
algorithms are inspired by the foraging and nest-site selec- 
tion behaviour of (mainly) bees. In general, bees explore 
the environment in search for high quality food sources and 
once returned to the hive they start to dance in order to com- 
municate the location of the source. Using this dance, bees 
recruit other colony members for a specific food source. 

We draw inspiration from these insect behaviours with the 
goal to create emergent intelligent systems for distributed 
coordination that can be deployed in real world settings. 
However, doing the experiments with real robotic swarms 
is very challenging. On one side robotic swarms with lim- 
ited resources such as e-pucks (Mondada et al., 2009) are 
robust, compact, easy to setup and relatively cheap in terms 
of price but have limited sensing, computation and actua- 
tion capabilities. On the other hand robotic swarms with 
extended resources, which contain advanced cameras and 
general purpose computers, have high computational power, 
good movement capabilities and are modular. In this paper, 
we provide an extensive study of the pros and cons of each 
of these swarm types. 

The remainder of the paper is organised as follows. First 
we introduce the biological background of the foraging and 
coverage approaches. Then we continue with the swarm 
robotics approach with extended resources and it is ex- 
plained how multi-robot coordination can be implemented in 
these swarms in a set of experiments, highlighting the vision 
and communication capabilities of such advanced robots. 
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Figure 1: Biological inspiration (a) ants exploring two paths; the shortest path prevails, (b) honeybee waggle dance communi- 
cating a PI vector, (c) Levy flight and path integration. 


After that we continue by elaborating the coordination ap- 
proaches for swarm robotics with limited resources: vision 
and communication techniques are explained; implementa- 
tion of both multi-robot coverage and foraging are presented 
in a set of experiments in the context of limited available re- 
sources, highlighting the novel techniques in computation 
and communication that are used to make such implementa- 
tions possible. Finally we conclude. 

Biological Inspiration 

Most of the research in swarm intelligence revolves around 
the behaviour of ants (Dorigo and Stutzle, 2004; Dorigo and 
Blumb, 2005; Dorigo et al., 2006). The principle is simple 
yet elegant: ants deposit a pheromone trail on the path they 
take during travel. Using this trail, they are able to navigate 
toward their nest or food and communicate with their peers. 
More specifically, ants employ an indirect recruitment strat- 
egy by accumulating pheromone trails. When a trail gets 
strong enough, other ants are attracted to it and will follow 
this trail toward a food destination. The more ants follow 
a trail, the more pheromone is accumulated and in turn the 
trail becomes more attractive for being followed. This is 
known as the autocatalytic process. Since long paths take 
more time to traverse, it will require more ants to sustain 
a long path. As a consequence, short paths will eventually 
prevail, see Figure 1(a). Pheromone-based algorithms are al- 
ready used to address various problems successfully, such as 
(amongst others) the Traveling Salesman Problem (Dorigo 
and Stutzle, 2004), Routing Problem (Di Caro et al., 2005), 
Group Shop Scheduling (Blum and Sampels, 2004), and 
area coverage with robots (Wagner et al., 1999; Ranjbar- 
Sahraei et al., 2012b). 

Foraging honeybees display two types of behaviour, i.e., 


recruitment and navigation. In order to recruit other colony 
members for food sources, honeybees inform their nest 
mates of the distance and direction of these food sources by 
means of a waggling dance performed on the vertical combs 
in the hive. This dance (i.e., the bee language) consists of 
a series of alternating left-hand and right-hand loops, inter- 
spersed by a segment in which the bee waggles her abdomen 
from side to side. The duration of the waggle phase is a mea- 
sure of the distance to the food. The angle between the sun 
and the axis of a bees waggle segment on the vertical comb, 
represents the azimuthal angle between the sun and a tar- 
get location, i.e., the direction in which a recruit should fly 
(see Figure 1(b) and 1(c)). Other members of the colony can 
adopt the “advertisement” for a food source. The decision 
mechanism for adopting an “advertised” food- source loca- 
tion by a potential recruit is not completely understood. It is 
considered that the recruitment amongst bees is a function 
of the quality of the food source. 

Different species of social insects, such as honeybees and 
desert ants, make use of non-pheromone-based navigation. 
Non-pheromone-based navigation mainly consists of Path 
Integration (PI), which is the continuous update of a vec- 
tor by integrating all angles steered, and all distances cov- 
ered (Collett et al., 1998). A PI vector represents the insects 
knowledge of direction and distance towards its destination. 
To construct a PI vector, the insect does not use a mathemati- 
cal vector summation, but employs a computationally simple 
approximation (Collett et al., 1998). Using this approxima- 
tion, the insect is able to return to its destination directly. 
More precisely, when the path is unobstructed, the insect 
solves the problem optimally. However, when the path is ob- 
structed, the insect has to fall back on other strategies such 
as exploration or landmark navigation (Cheng et al., 1987; 
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(a) (b) (c) 

Figure 2: Multi-Robot foraging using swarm robots with extended resources, (a) All robots start at the hive (H) location, (b) 
Robots are exploring the unknown environment randomly. The left two robots have found the food (F) location and are foraging 
between the hive and the food location, (c) All robots have converged to foraging behavior. 


Collett et al., 2002) to solve the problem. Obviously, bees 
are able to fly, i.e., when they encounter an obstacle, they can 
mostly choose to fly over it. However, even if the path is un- 
obstructed, bees tend to navigate over the entire path using 
landmarks. The landmarks divide the entire path into seg- 
ments and each landmark has a PI vector associated with it. 
This behaviour decreases navigation errors and ensures ro- 
bustness. We refer to a home-pointing PI vector as a Home 
Vector (HV). PI is used in both exploration and exploita- 
tion. During exploration insects constantly update their HV. 
It is however, not used as an exploration strategy. During ex- 
ploitation, the insects update both their HV and the PI vector 
indicating the food source, and use these vectors as guidance 
to a destination. 

Swarm Robotics with Extended Resources 

In this section we introduce the swarm robotics with ex- 
tended resources. These swarms use general purpose com- 
puters, high quality and advanced video cameras, 3D sensors 
for mapping (e.g., laser range finders), accurate wheel en- 
coders that makes enhanced odometry possible, fused data 
of accelerometers, and a gyroscope. 

The Turtlebot 1 platform is a robot with extended re- 
sources. This robot is equipped with a laptop with core-i3 
CPU for computation that is running the Robot Operating 
System 2 framework. 

As a main sensing unit the Turtlebot is equipped with a 
Kinect sensor. The full RGBD information is used to detect 
and locate AR markers. For static obstacle detection, we 
only use the depth information of the sensor together with 
three bumpers that are located in the front half of the robot. 
Furthermore, the robot estimates its position by integrating 
the wheel odometry and gyro information. Hence, no map of 
the environment is built and the only known reference point 
is the target location marker. This can lead to the problem 
that if the odometry is faulty, the robot does not always find 
the target location back. As a solution the robots fall back 
into a search mode, if this is the case. Another solution could 

*http : / /www . Turtlebot . com/ 

2 http : / / www . ros . org/ 


be to implement a Northstar like navigation system, by pro- 
viding a fixed frame of reference which is almost always 
visible from any location. 

Robot Vision and Communication 

To enable visual robot-robot detection we equipped every 
Turtlebot with six unique markers, which are oriented in a 
way that at least one marker is visible from any angle. To 
track and decode these markers we make use of a toolkit 
called ALVAR, more specifically we use the ROS wrapper 3 
of this library. We use a customised bundle detection method 
to determine the center of the detected robot dependent on 
the decoded markers. Kalman filtering is applied to get bet- 
ter and more stable readings and consequently a more ac- 
curate estimate of the detected robots position, heading and 
speed. These parameters are used again for collision avoid- 
ance. 

Communication is realised over Wi-Fi with a UDP con- 
nection to each Turtlebot using the LCM library 4 . Even 
though global communication would be possible, we limit 
the communication, such that every robot listens only to its 
own channel. To simulate local communication, the robots 
can only communicate with another robot when it is in view 
and in close proximity, i.e., less than one meter away. 

Experiments 

In this subsection we briefly describe the practical al- 
gorithms needed for implementation of bee foraging on 
swarms with extended resources. This clearly highlights the 
main benefit of using these type of robots which is the pos- 
sibility of implementation of very advanced algorithms in a 
very convenient way. 

Collision Avoidance In order to avoid robot to robot col- 
lisions, we rely on the marker detection to predict positions 
and speeds of the other robots. This information can be used 
to efficiently compute a non-colliding speed vector as we 

3 http : / /wiki . ros . org/ar_track_alvar 

4 https : / / code . google . com/p/ lcm/ 
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have developed previously in (Claes et al., 2012). In con- 
trast to this previous approach, in which the robot-robot de- 
tection was avoided by using a global reference frame and 
broadcasting the positions to all robots via Wi-Fi, solely the 
marker detection and the predictions using a Kalman filter 
are used. This means that a few collisions still might oc- 
cur due to failure to detect the markers of the other robots 
and additionally, there are certain configurations in which 
the robots cannot see each other due to the field of view of 
the Kinect sensor, e.g., when two robots drive in a V- shape 
towards each other, the field of view of the Kinect is too 
narrow to detect the other robot. 

As shown in the previous work of authors in (Alers et al., 
2014), multiple Turtlebots perform a foraging task, i.e., 
starting at the Hive (H) location and randomly exploring the 
unknown environment for a specific Food (F) location. This 
is shown in Figure 2. Another way of locating a food loca- 
tion is by asking bypassing robots for a known food location, 
which is done by simulating local communication over Wi- 
Fi. When the source is found the robot starts to exploit this 
source, i.e. driving from the food to the hive location un- 
til the food is depleted or a better source is found. A video 
showing this demonstration can be found in the online ma- 
terial 5 . 

Discussion 

In summary, the robotic swarms with extended resources 
can accomplish many tasks successfully. These swarms use 
more sophisticated sensors like RGBD and VGA camera’s 
to detect environmental features and can communicate with 
each other using Wi-Fi, while they use vision processing to 
simulate local communication. 

Robots with extended resources have their up and down- 
side. The downside of these robots are that they are bigger 
than the robots with limited resources; they are more expen- 
sive, as the sensors and computational units are more costly. 
These type of robots run on an operating system that has a 
steep learning curve. On the other hand, the upside of such 
robots is that they are more versatile. It is much easier to ex- 
tend the platform with new sensors by for example plugging 
in an additional camera, or a dedicated control unit into the 
usb port. The computational limitations are not restrictive, 
e.g., image processing can be easily done without exhausting 
any other resource. Last but not least, the software modules 
can be easily reused or shared with the robotic community, 
as all the modules are developed in a standardized way. 

Next we study the swarms of robots with limited re- 
sources which are simple, compact, small and relatively 
cheap. These robots are very robust by using lots of proven 
technologies (e.g., microcontrollers, basic sensors and actu- 
ators) 

5 http : / / swarmlab . unimaas . nl/papers/ 
aamas-2 014- foraging 


Table 1 : E-puck technical specification 


Element 

Technical information 

Processor 

dsPIC30F6014A @ 60 MHz ( 15 MIPS), 

1 6-bit microcontroller with DSP core 

Memory 

RAM: 8KB Flash: 144 KB 

Motors 

2 stepper motors with a 50:1 reduction gear 

Camera 

VGA color camera with resolution of 

640 x 480 pixels 

LEDs 

8 red LEDs on the ring, green LEDs on the 
body, 1 high intensity red LED in the front 

Wireless 

Communication 

Bluetooth for robot-computer and 
robot-robot communications, 

Infrared for robot-robot communication 


Swarm Robotics with Limited Resources 

In this section we introduce the swarm robotics with lim- 
ited resources approach, which refers to the swarms of rel- 
atively small and cheap robots that have limited computa- 
tion power (i.e., embedded micro-controllers), limited mem- 
ory and very simple sensors and basic communications. 
Such swarms are in contrast to the swarms with extended 
resources that take advantage of powerful computers, ad- 
vanced cameras and Wi-Fi communication capabilities. 

The e-puck platform is an example of a robot with lim- 
ited resources, e-puck is a small robot for educational and 
research purposes, developed by the EPFL University (Mon- 
dada et al., 2009). This robot is efficiently used in numerous 
projects in the domain of swarm robotics and swarm intelli- 
gence (e.g., works by Alers et al. (2011, 2013a,b); Lemmens 
et al. (2011); Breitenmoser et al. (2010); Mondada et al. 
(2009); Ranjbar-Sahraei et al. (2013b)). The main features 
of the e-puck robot include, but are not limited to; a robust 
design, flexibility for a large spectrum of educational activ- 
ities, compact size, and rich on-board accessibilities (e.g., 
microphones, accelerometer and camera). 

The e-puck hardware consists of different sensor types for 
detecting visible or Infra Red (IR) light, sound, acceleration, 
etc. The motors are the only actuators which are available 
in e-puck. A microprocessor of PIC family with 8 KB RAM 
memory assists the robot to get data from its sensors, analyse 
it, and perform actions. The main hardware elements of the 
e-puck robot are listed in Table 1 . 

As listed in the table, the on-board camera of the e-puck 
has a resolution of 640 x 480 pixels, although due to the 
limited resources, the robot is only capable of storing and 
processing an image of 40 x 40 pixels.. It is placed at the 
front of the e-puck, 2.7 cm above the floor. With this cam- 
era, objects that are placed on the floor can be detected at a 
minimum distance of 7.4 cm. The camera angle is approxi- 
mately 40°, and at this minimum distance, objects of 5.1 cm 
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Figure 3: Detectable features presented in (Alers et al., 
2013b) (a) Landmarks with barcode, (b) QR-code level 3. 
(c) Robot LEDs, (d) Robot orientation pattern. 



Figure 4: Scenario for validation of robotic vision. 

width can be fully monitored. 

Robot Vision 

Alers et al. (2013b) explored several visual features that can 
be used for acquiring information from the environment by a 
robot with limited computational abilities. In this work, for 
detecting key locations in the environment, such as corners 
in a maze, the usage of specific landmarks for these locations 
is investigated. Each landmark consists of an upper ring with 
a solid color, so that it can be detected from a distance, and 
on the lower part a unique barcode for keeping track of the 
landmark numbers, as can be seen in Figure 3(a). 

Furthermore, the possibility to detect markers with an 
even higher data density, QR-codes as in Figure 3(b), are 
explored. The challenge in the detection of these two- 
dimensional codes, lies in analysing and processing the cam- 
era data with the limited processing and memory resources 
that are available in the robotic platform. 

Finally, the most common feature already available in ev- 
ery swarm robotic setting is explored: the presence of an 
other robot. It’s always favourable to detect the relative dis- 
tance and orientation to other robots in respect of one’s own 
position. Therefore, the available LEDs on the robot provide 
a very good feature for robot detection from a distance, see 
Figure 3(c). Moreover, a specific gradient pattern for nearby 
robot detection, as shown in Figure 3(d), is designed. This 
pattern results in a very accurate orientation and distance de- 
tection. 



(a) 


Figure 5 : e-puck robot with improved local communication 
(a) An e-puck robot as used in the experiments, (b) The 
XBee communication extension board. 

A video of this performed experiment on a validation sce- 
nario as shown in Figure 4 can be found online 6 , including 
the intermediate image data from the robot. 

Communication 

Direct Communication The e-puck robots contain 4 
types of sensors with which they have to make sense of the 
world around them. Namely, 8 IR sensors, 1 camera, 3 mi- 
crophones, and an accelerometer. Of these sensors, we only 
use the 8 IR sensors for proximity detection. Additionally, 
they have two main communication possibilities, namely, 
IR communication and (limited) Bluetooth communication. 
The former is prone to interference, its operation is CPU in- 
tensive, and as such is only viable for local short-message 
communication. The latter is limited to 3 simultaneous con- 
nections and setting up a single connection can take as long 
as 10 s. Moreover, 3 simultaneous connections can only be 
set up in the form of 1 master and 3 slaves. This severely 
limits communication possibilities. 

In order to overcome the shortcomings of the current sen- 
sors, we were inspired by the communication module on 
the AdMoVeo robot designed by Alers and Hu (2009) and 
have designed an XBee extension board for the e-puck to 
improve local communication. Its design features are ro- 
bustness, speed, low power usage, and ease of use. Fig- 
ures 5(a) and 5(b) shows the e-puck equipped with the ex- 
tension board and the extension board alone, respectively. 
XBee ensures reliable, fast, local, peer to peer communi- 
cation. Moreover, it also provides the possibilities for cre- 
ating a mesh network between multiple XBee chips. This 
opens up research possibilities in fields such as Mobile Ad- 
hoc Routing. 

Stigmergic Communication Inspired by the stigmergic 
type of communication in ant colonies, robots can get ben- 
efits of stigmergy in communication-limited environments. 
However, despite of a few reports of using chemicals or ra- 
dio frequency identification tags in robotic experiments by 

6 http : / / swarmlab . unimaas . nl/papers/ 
adapt ive-2013- demo 
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Figure 6: Darkroom with glow-in-the-dark floor, where the 
e-puck robots circle around and emit UV light onto the floor. 
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Figure 7: The four stages of Biomimicry Foraging (a) All 
robots start at the nest location, (b) The robots randomly 
disperse trough the environment looking for a food location, 
(c) A robot that has found food returns to the nest location 
by the shortest possible path, (d) The food location is com- 
municated to other robots and they start to exploit this food- 
source. 
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Fujisawa et al. (2008); Herianto et al. (2007); Johansson and 
Saffiotti (2009), due to difficulties in implementation and 
limited extendibility, this approach did not provide sufficient 
applicability in swarm scenarios. Therefore, motivated by 
the technique proposed by Kronemann and Hafner (2010), 
we have designed a test-bed which provides stigmergic com- 
munication to the robots as shown in Figure 6. 

In this setting the floor is covered by a glow-in-the-dark 
foil (i.e. a foil covered by phosphorescent material which 
absorbs UV light and re-emits the absorbed light at a lower 
intensity for up to several minutes after the original excita- 
tion), and robots are equipped with UV-LEDs pointing to- 
ward the floor. Therefore, as robots move around they leave 
glowing trails behind themselves. Furthermore, for detec- 
tion of these trails, in contrast to the simple method used 
by Kronemann and Hafner (2010), in which photo-sensors 
were used to detect glowing trails, we take advantage of the 
e-puck on-board camera. By capturing an image and apply- 
ing a green filter to it, we extract the exact pattern of green 
trails in the image. The patterns in the image can be used to 
measure the presence of trail and also its density over differ- 
ent locations. Finally, the IR sensors are used for obstacle 
avoidance 7 . 

Experiments 

In this subsection we describe the experiments on robotic 
swarms with limited resources, for two different scenarios 
of bee foraging and environment coverage, highlighting the 
benefits of using these type of swarms and practical ap- 
proaches to overcome their limitations. 

Bee Foraging The bee foraging experiments show the ef- 
fectiveness of the embodied foraging behaviour in a swarm 
of e-pucks. In Figure 7, we present the stages that the exper- 
iment goes through. The goal of the experiment is to show 
that each separate behaviour actually works in an embodied 
swarm. Therefore, the experiment starts with a swarm of 

7 More technical details available in http : //swarmlab . 
unimaas . nl/stico/ indoor-experiments. 


e-pucks surrounding the hive, see Figure 7(a). Figure 7(b) 
shows the stage in which a portion of the swarm starts forag- 
ing while others remain around the hive, waiting for infor- 
mation to exploit. Figure 7(c) presents the situation in which 
an exploring e-puck finds food and returns to the hive by us- 
ing its constructed PI vector. Once returned to the nest, the 
e-puck communicates its PI findings by means of a virtual 
dance. The hive collects these experiences and offers these 
to recruits. Finally, Figure 7(d) gives the situation in which 
other e-pucks communicated with the hive and have attained 
the PI vector towards the food source and are traveling to the 
food source guided by this PI vector. A demonstration movie 
can be found online 8 . 

Environment Coverage The multi-robot coverage exper- 
iment can be used for various monitoring, rescue, and pa- 
trolling missions. Ranjbar-Sahraei et al. (2012b) proposed 
an stigmergic coverage approach called StiCo which does 
not need a priori knowledge of the environment, communi- 
cation among robots or distance measurements. StiCo works 
based on a very simple motion policy: Each robot circles 
around with a fixed radius and marks its path with evap- 
orable markers, which denote the borders of robot’s terri- 
tory. Simultaneously, if a robot detects a trail while circling 
around, it changes its circling direction immediately. This 
behavior is illustrated in Figures 8(a)-8(c). Ranjbar-Sahraei 
et al. (2012a) used computer simulations to show that StiCo 
is very simple, but efficient, robust and even extendable. An 
illustration of the StiCo coverage approach with real robots 
is shown in Figures 8(d)-8(f) (Ranjbar-Sahraei et al., 2013b). 

Discussion 

In summary, the robotic swarms with limited resources can 
accomplish many tasks successfully. These swarms can 
use their simple cameras to detect environmental features 
(shown in Figure 3) and they can communicate using IR 

8 http : / / swarmlab . unimaas . nl/papers/ 
bnaic2011demo/ 
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Figure 8: StiCo coordination principle: (a) robots circle 
around, (b) the right robot detects pheromone, (c) the right 
robot changes circling direction, (d)-(f) Vision-based Stig- 
mergic Coverage using glowing trails. 


communication or XBees (shown in Figure 5). Their small 
size makes it possible to do experiments in very compact 
environments (e.g. the testbed shown in Figure 6). 

Robotic swarms with limited resources have up and 
downsides. The upside of these kind of robots is that they 
are very robust by using lots of proven technologies (e.g., 
microcontrollers and basic sensors and actuators). They are 
also relatively cheap to make which for a large swarm could 
be a more realistic scenario. The downside of using lim- 
ited resources is that the possibilities of the robotic system 
is constraint by the hardware platform and the computational 
possibilities. Also the use of relatively basic sensors limits 
these kind of platforms in perceiving the environment and 
interacting or communicating with it. It is also hard to ex- 
tend the platform with new sensors, which would require 
some electrical engineering. 

We experienced that there are some difficulties, in do- 
ing intensive experiments with these swarms: These robots 
don’t contain a modular structure such that in terms of dam- 
age, one can replace the damaged part with a new one. Be- 
sides, the programmers should usually code all the require- 
ments (e.g, image processing modules) which makes it very 
time consuming to implement all the requirements and hard 
to debug. 


Concluding Remarks 

In this paper we investigated two fundamental problems in 
swarm robotics, the Foraging and Coverage, from a multi- 
robot coordination perspective. For the former problem 
a bee-inspired solution was introduced while pheromone- 
based communication was used to address the latter prob- 
lem. For implementation of such problems on real world 
robotic swarms first a robotic platform with extended re- 
sources, Turtlebot, was introduced and the practical require- 
ments to implement the foraging algorithm on a swarm of 
these robots were discussed. Afterwards, a robotic plat- 


form with limited resources, e-puck, was introduced. It was 
shown how limitations of these kind of robots such as limi- 
tation in computational power and low quality vision can be 
overcome; possible extensions for direct robot-robot com- 
munication and the indirect stigmergic communication were 
considered. 

Although the main disadvantage for robots with extended 
resources is that they are still more expensive and bigger in 
size and the main disadvantage of the robots with limited 
resources is that their possibilities are too limited. One can 
argue that in the near future these argumentations are not 
relevant anymore. From the current development of System 
on a Chip (SoC) controllers, used for mobile phones and 
tablets, one can already see that these low power processors 
increase processing strength every year, are not really costly 
and are widely available. Also several sensors and RGBD 
cameras are miniaturised and will eventually turn up inside 
a tablet or smartphone. These sensors and controllers will 
suit the needs of real swarm robotic applications and vali- 
date the current use of robots with both limited and extended 
resources within the field of swarm robotic research. 

Considering the pros and cons of each type of studied 
robotic swarm, one can think of heterogeneous swarms that 
employ both type of robots in the same mission. This is 
already explored by the authors in (Ranjbar-Sahraei et al., 
2013a) and is still one of the main directions for their future 
works. 
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Abstract 

Robot experiments using real cultured neural cells as con- 
trollers are a way to explore the idea of embodied cognition. 
Real cultured neural cells have innate plasticity and a sensory 
motor coupling is expected to develop the neural circuit. We 
designed a system in which a robot moving in a real environ- 
ment is controlled by cultured neural cells growing on a glass 
plate attached to a High-Density Microelectrode CMOS Ar- 
ray (HDMEA). The IR sensors on a robot will feedback onto 
the neural cells through HDMEA and the activity of the neu- 
ral cells will be read again by HDMEA and sent back to de- 
termine the speed of the robot. Most of the previous works 
have used the relatively low-density multi-electrode array for 
recording and stimulating the neural assembly. Our system 
has the advantage of a high-density spatial and temporal ar- 
ray so that we can precisely detect which neurons get fired 
and suppressed. A preliminary finding from the experiment 
is that synchronized neural activation is retained in cultured 
neurons even after detached from a robot. 

Introduction 

Recently, it became easier and popular to study the coupling 
between a robot and a network of cultured neural cells. In 
those studies, the sensory information coming from the mov- 
ing robot is used to stimulate the neural cells, and the re- 
sulting activities of those determine the speed of the motors 
driving the robot. This is what is called a ’’closed loop” ex- 
periment. We believe that it is critical to conduct such closed 
loop experiment for revealing biological memory and adapt- 
ability with respect to embodiment. Behavior is not a one 
way function of sensory inputs but behavior assimilates by 
itself. 

For example, Bakkum et al. (2008) have proposed a new 
method to train a biological neural cells to achieve a de- 
sired pattern for multiple stimulus. Kudoh et al. (2008) have 
proposed another learning method using a cultured neural 
system that incrementally learns to respond in a particular 
way to a particular input. One drawbacks of those stud- 
ies is that their microelectrode array has not enough space 
resolution, so that it is difficult to stimulate/detect a sin- 
gle neuronal state. The other drawback is giving an exter- 
nal evaluation function that enables a coupled neuro-robot 


system to work. Such evaluation function should be de- 
veloped from the neuro-robot itself, namely, we have to 
develop neural self-organization of sense-making behavior 
with a mobile body. In order to overcome those drawbacks, 
we use a recently developed high density CMOS array (HD- 
MEA) capable of detecting the activity of individual neurons 
with high precision. With HMDEA, we can measure the 
spatio-temporal neural pattern with a higher precision and 
reveal how neural plasticity and memory can self-organize 
the sense-making behavior in a given environment. 

Method 

A simplest task we seek here is avoiding or reaching behav- 
ior of the robot without putting further constraints. 

The main components of this system are the HDMEA 
monitoring the culture of neural cells, the robot in its arena 
and the interface connecting them. The system gathers the 
signal from the robot, stimulates the neural cells by using 
HMDEA and sends the motor output signal to the robot. 
This way, the robot and the neural cells form a closed loop. 
The HDMEA we used in this study provides a higher spatio- 
temporal resolution compared to previous studies [Frey et al. 
(2010)]. Thus we can monitor all the neural activities by 
using less than 126 cultured neural cells and the adequate 
electrode channels. For the moment, we can stimulate at 
most two cells at a time out of 126 channels available. The 
sampling rate of HDMEA is 20kHz. A software MeaBench 
developed by D. Wagenaar [Wagenaar et al. (2005)] is used 
for recording and detecting spikes and controlling the whole 
system. 

We used Elisa-3 (Manufactured by CGtronic) as a mobile 
robot. Elisa-3 is a circular small robot of 2.5 cm radius and 
it has two independently controllable wheels. In this exper- 
iment, we use the front right and front left distance sensors 
as sensory stimulation for the neural cells. 

We chose two excitatory neurons as left or right input- 
neuron for receiving the stimuli. Stimulation to the neu- 
ral cells is determined by the in-take sensor inputs of this 
robot. We designed it as that the closer a robot approaches 
a wall and the higher the sensory inputs become, the more 
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frequently the neurons are stimulated. 

We selected 20 neurons as output-neuron within the vicin- 
ity of each input-neuron for computing each left and right 
motor outputs. The left and right wheel speeds are computed 
based on the number of firing of the output-neurons that is 
integrated every 100ms. More practically, we compute the 
left and right wheel speeds Vi and V r as follows: 

V/ ?r — ^ ^ T C 

ie Ni, r 

These virtual neural states Vi take the positive integers 
which are equal to the number of spiked neurons over a 
given time interval, and summed up with the fixed weight 
Finally a positive constant C is added. Ni and N r are 
the number of left and right output-neurons. 

In this time, as uji is negative value and C is positive inte- 
ger, the robot move forward when output-neurons are not 
active and the higher the activities of output-neurons be- 
comes, the slower the speed of the forwarding and finally 
robot move back. The cultured neurons were prepared from 
the cerebral cortex of fetus of Wister rats. 

Result 

We conducted 10 minutes robotic experiments in a 60cm 
by 60cm arena and recorded both the neural activity and 
the behavior of the robot. The neural spiking patterns are 
recorded in the pre-experiment, during the experiment, post- 
experiment and an hour later after the experiment. They are 
shown in Figure 1 . The neural activity of the pre- and post- 
experiment are different and it seems that the influence of 
the closed-loop experiment lasts at least for one hour after 
the experiment. 

We then evaluated the temporal changes of the wall avoid- 
ance frequency (how many times a robot can avoid crashing 
into a wall) and computed the time evolution of the correla- 
tion coefficient between the neural firing rates in Figure 2. It 
is indicated that the correlation is inversely correlated with 
the wall avoidance frequency. 

Discussion 

We report the design of a robot experiment with a cultured 
neuron using HDMEA and the preliminary result of the ex- 
periment. The results indicate that the correlation of activ- 
ities of each neurons is inversely correlated with the wall 
avoidance frequency. Furthermore, we observed that the ef- 
fect of the stimulation remains for at least lh after the ex- 
periment. It is interesting in terms of memory or learning in 
the neural network. However, as these are the preliminary 
results, we need more experiments and analyses. 

The system we proposed has a high-resolution that can 
monitor individual neuronal activities. Therefore, we ex- 
pect the more detailed investigation about relationship of dy- 
namics of neural network, memory or learning with embodi- 
ment. We plan to do more detailed studies such as analyzing 
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Figure 1: Raster plot of the neural activities of pre- 
experiment(top), during the robot experiment (2nd), the post 
experiment(3rd) and the post one hour (bottom). The verti- 
cal axis is the index of neurons and the horizontal axis is 
time steps (of 1 minutes tics). 



Figure 2: The probability of wall avoidance of robot (blue) 

and the correlation coefficient of the neural activity (red). 

temporal- spatial patterns of neural activities or estimating 

functional aspects of the network. 
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Abstract 

In this paper we consider a problem of evolutionary gener- 
ation of behavioral sequences for a mobile robot in the en- 
vironment with multiple goals. Many real-world tasks can 
be abstracted in terms of generation of actions sequences. 

To address this problem we utilize a neuroevolutionary al- 
gorithm, based on a neuron duplication, as a method to gen- 
erate the robot’s controller for multi-goal sequential naviga- 
tion. We show that neuroevolution produces stable behavioral 
strategies that can be successfully utilized even in the case of 
changing or randomized environment. 

Introduction 

Generation of goal-directed behavioral sequences is one of 
the challenging problems in the field of robotics. In spite of 
significant success in solving this problem for the single goal 
scenario there is still a little progress in extending working 
solutions to the multi-goal tasks. 

Navigation is one of the basic tasks in the field of au- 
tonomous robot control. A wide range of different ap- 
proaches is employed to solve this problem such as rein- 
forcement learning Smart and Kaelbling (2002), Bayesian 
methods (Cassandra et al., 1996; Martinez-Cantin et al., 
2009), artificial neural networks (Janglova, 2004) and many 
others including hybrid approaches (Bing-Qiang et al., 
2005). 

Most of the tasks related to the navigation of a mobile 
robot can be formulated on the abstract level in terms of be- 
havioral sequences. Nevertheless, the problem of automatic 
generation of a robot controller able to produce successful 
behavioral sequences with sufficient stability is still waiting 
for efficient solutions. 

One of the few approaches to the solution of this prob- 
lem is the Dynamic Field Theory (DFT) (Erlhagen and 
Schoner, 2002). Algorithms based on the DFT allow form- 
ing the “memory” of required action sequences and then effi- 
ciently reproduce them (Sandamirskaya and Schoner, 2010). 
The main disadvantage of the DFT is necessity of manual 
robot guiding through required sequences during learning 
phase. Such supervised learning makes it difficult to use this 
method in the tasks associated with autonomous exploration 


of an environment with multiple alternative sequences. DFT 
algorithm also does not fully resolve the problem of au- 
tonomous detection of critical environment properties of the 
target state (Luciw et al., 2013). 

At the same time one of the most promising approach in 
this area is neuroevolution. This approach has been applied 
from the pioneering works (Mondada and Floreano, 1995) 
until the most recent advances (Knudson and Turner, 2011). 
Nowadays it is used for the complex behavior development 
in the navigational tasks including ones that require forma- 
tion of a short-term memory, e.g. in T-maze task (Durr et al., 
2008; Ollion et al., 2012). 

To address the problem of adaptive behavior in multi- 
goal environments we proposed neuroevolutionary algo- 
rithm with growing topology. In the work (Lakhman and 
Burtsev, 2013) this algorithm was studied in the context of 
neurocontroller evolution in abstract environment with many 
nested target action sequences. Here we apply this neu- 
roevolutionary algorithm to the task of robot navigation. 

The Model 

Goal-directed behavior usually requires a sequence of ef- 
fective actions to be completed successfully. In our study 
we simulate this with the following task for a mobile robot: 
robot must visit colored cubes in different target sequences. 
Visiting a cube of a certain color is interpreted as a single 
action and different goals correspond to different sequences 
of cubes visited. Robot is considered to have made an action 
in the case if its center of mass got into the circumference of 
a small radius around a corresponding cube. 

Each target action sequence has its corresponding reward. 
The value of this reward is directly proportional to the num- 
ber of cubes in it. When target sequence of actions is com- 
pleted by an agent the corresponding reward is reset to zero 
and then linearly recovers to the initial level. Robot has no 
explicit access to the information about accumulated reward 
or moments of goals’ achievement. Total reward accumu- 
lated by the robot throughout its presence in the arena affects 
its reproductive fitness in the evolutionary process: 
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where G (t) is a set of goals reached at time t, Vi is a reward 
associated with i th goal, £ - ast is a time step when the agent 
has previously reached i th goal, T rec is a recovery time of 
goal’s reward. It is also important to stress the fact that visit- 
ing a cube which is not present in the current target sequence 
leads to termination of that sequence and not receiving any 
reward for it. 

For our experiments we simulated a small two wheeled 
E-PUCK robot (Mondada et al., 2009) with ENKI simula- 
tor (Magnenat et al., 2009). Robot’s neurocontroller consists 
of formal neurons with truncated positive sigmoid activation 
function: 


0 otherwise ’ 

where h is a neuron’s potential. 

An architecture of neurocontroller is shown on the Fig. 1. 
Four input neurons receive values from the frontal proxim- 
ity sensors that are inversely proportional to the distance to 
obstacle. Nine other input neurons encode the signal from 
camera. Environment in the simulation is two-dimensional 
so the robot’s camera records a one-dimensional image with 
a viewing angle of 180 degrees. This image is then divided 


into three sectors corresponding to the angle intervals of 
[0; 60), [60; 120] and (120 — 180] degrees. Values of each 
pixel in red, green and blue color channels for each sector 
are then summed and divided by the number of pixels in that 
sector, providing an average normalized value for R, G and 
B channels separately. Then these values are passed to the 
corresponding input neurons. The last four input neurons 
encode current rotation speed of both wheels separately for 
the different directions. If the wheel is spinning clockwise 
the signal is transferred to the first neuron of the pair, if it’s 
spinning counterclockwise than it is transferred to the sec- 
ond one. Values of all inputs are normalized to fit a range 
from 0 to 1 . We should note that robot has no access to its 
own absolute coordinates in a model environment. 

Four output neurons of the neural network control wheels 
rotation. Each neuron encodes positive or negative incre- 
ment of the speed of rotation of a particular wheel. Thereby 
the initial neural network controller of a robot consists of 17 
input, 4 output and one intemeuron. 

In all simulations the first population consisted of robots 
controlled by neurocontrollers with the initial architecture 
(Fig. 1) but later in evolution neural networks grow in size. 
Evolution of a neural controller is implemented in accor- 
dance with the algorithm suggested in the study (Lakhman 
and Burtsev, 2013). This algorithm includes several types 
of topological mutations allowing to grow neural network: 
neuron’s duplication mutation , addition and deletion of 
synapses. Neuron’s duplication mutation implies that two 
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Figure 1 : Architecture of the initial neurocontroller 





Figure 2: Schematic representation of the mutation operator 
neuron duplication. During duplication the “offspring” neu- 
ron r inherits all synaptic weights from the “parent” neuron 
a. w a p denotes a synaptic weight of the connection between 
neurons a and /3. 
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“offspring” neurons are formed from one “parent” neuron. 
These “offspring” neurons inherit the same connectivity 
structure but the weights of the output synapses are divided 
by two. Thus, postsynaptic neurons receive exactly the same 
value of signal as they did before the duplication. Two neu- 
rons in the aggregate perform the former function, but later 
in evolution could evolve independently. 

Whenever mutation add a synapse between two neurons 
from the same layer, that were not connected previously, the 
new intermediate layer for the postsynaptic neuron is being 
constructed. All neurons from the upper layers are being 
shifted by one layer. Therefore we preserve the same con- 
nectivity structure as before: recurrent synapses are still re- 
current and forward are still forward. 

See Appendix for mutations parameter values. 

Experimental study 

The simulated environment is a square arena with an edge 
length of 10 meters. Walls that bound the environment are 
black in order to minimize interference with the robot’s cam- 
era that receives the RGB values of the colored cubes. Each 
cube has an edge length of 10 cm and its own unique color. 
The event of cube visiting is counted only if the center of 
robot crosses the circle with the radius of 15 cm around the 
cube. 

There were four cubes in the first series of experiments 
- yellow, green, red and blue. Cubes were placed at the 
equal distances from the center of the arena thus forming a 
square with an edge length of 1 meter. Clustering of cubes 
at the center of the arena was chosen to minimize possible 



Figure 3: Topology of the “square” environment. Black ar- 
rows represent target sequences (goals) that are consist of 
two cubes, whereas red arrows represent the extension to the 
three-cube goals. Goal’s hierarchy consists of four goals: I) 
Red - Yellow (RY); II) Red - Yellow - Green (RYG); III) 
Red - Yellow - Blue (RYB); IV) Red - Green (RG) 


interactions of the robot with walls. The goal hierarchy in 
this environment has a tree structure with the goals depicted 
on the Fig. 3. 

Each goal of the length two is associated with reward 
value of 20 and each goal consisting of three cubes gives 
reward 30. The agent’s initial position and direction in the 
arena is random. The initial velocity is set to zero. Each 
robot is evaluated in the environment for 2 minutes and 40 
seconds. After the agent achieves a goal, the reward for this 
goal drops to zero and then linearly recovers to the initial 
value in 10 seconds. Each population consists of 100 agents 
and evolution lasts for 3000 generations. 

Dynamics of the average reward in the course of evolution 
for one of the runs is represented on the Fig. 4A (See Ap- 
pendix for parameters of the evolutionary algorithm). The 
Fig. 4B illustrates a typical behavior of the agent of the 
1000-th generation, just before the sharp rise of the aver- 
age population fitness occurs. It’s easy to notice that though 
the robot’s track is already limited by a certain area near the 
cubes the robot hasn’t stable behavioral strategy. 

The behavioral cycle from the Fig. 4C is a stable goal at- 
tractor. Robot’s trajectory converges to it from completely 
different starting points (Fig 5). It’s important to notice that 
even in a situation when at the initial position the robot is 
facing the direction opposite to the cubes, it is able to effi- 
ciently find the central area and enter the same behavioral 



Figure 4: Evolution in the “square” environment. A) Typical 
dynamics of the average reward. B) Behavior of the best 
agent of 1000-th generation (note that the color of the track 
represents the robot’s velocity). C) Typical behavior of an 
agent of 3000-th generation. 
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cycle independent of the initial direction. 

After looking through the different behaviors of the agents 
with highest fitness we found that their trajectories usually 
had a circular form. This finding can be explained easily by 
symmetric location of cubes. To make the task more difficult 
we placed all cubes in one row retaining the same hierarchy 
of goals. Below we will refer to the first variant of the envi- 
ronment as “square” and the latter one as “linear”. 

We have extended the walls of the arena for the “linear” 
environment to the size 12 by 12 meters. This was done in 
order to provide enough distance between the outside cubes 
and the walls. All the other parameters of the simulation 
were the same. 

The typical results for the evolutionary run in this exper- 
imental series and the example of the best agent’s behavior 
are presented on the Fig. 6 and the Fig. 7A. There is no- 
table increase of the average accumulated reward at about 
1800-th generation indicating emergence of the effective be- 
havior. Data shows that increase in fitness is accompanied 
by the growth in the number of interneurons and synapses 
in the agent’s neurocontroller (Fig. 6B). The behaviors of 
successful robots in “linear” environment are more complex 
compared to the behaviors evolved in the “square” environ- 
ment in terms of trajectory shape. The same behavior cycle 
consisting of target sequences (I)RY and (II)RYG now usu- 
ally includes a small loop near the green cube. In most cases 
robots try to avoid the blue cube because of its low involve- 
ment in the target sequences. It is more “profitable” for the 
robot to drive up to yellow, red and green cubes in order to 
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Figure 5: Convergence of the agent’s behavior in the 
“square” environment from different starting points. 
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Figure 6: Evolution in the “linear” environment. A) Exem- 
plar of the average reward dynamics. B) Dynamics of the 
population average of neurons and synapses. 


get more reward because encounter with the blue cube can 
lead to the breakdown of the target action sequence and as a 
result in loss of both reward and time. 

We run a series of experiments to clarify the degree to 
which robot’s movement is determined by the colors of the 
cubes during its simulation run in the arena. We have chosen 
an agent with a stable behavioral policy for the goal (IV)RG. 
The idea for the experiment was to exchange colors of the 
green and blue cubes on the fly during lifetime when the 
robot had converged to the cycle. Observed results are de- 
picted on the Fig. 7B-C. After the colors’ swap the robot, 
which previously completed the goal (IV)RG, changed its 
trajectory and switch to another behavioral cycle, in which it 
achieved the sequence (I)RY. This switch could be explained 
by the presence of the cycle with the goal (I)RY in the pre- 
vious generations. 

As the next step we placed the robot evolved in the “lin- 
ear” environment into the “square” environment (Fig. 8). 
Previously this robot produced behavior shown on the 
Fig. 7 A. The behavioral cycle has been shortened and robot 
no longer visits green cube and hence does not achieve the 
long goal (II)RYG. Despite that fact its behavior remains 
quite efficient - it is able to achieve the goal (I)RY even 
though red and yellow cubes are much closer to each other 
in the “square” arena than they are in the “linear” one. 

On the next stage of the study a population of agents 
evolved in the randomized “linear” arena to create less pre- 
dictable environment. For every generation vertical position 
of each cube was set randomly. After 6000 generations 5 
most successful neurocontrollers were chosen as founders 
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Figure 7: Behavior in the “linear” environment. A) Typical behavior of an agent from the last generation. B) RG-cycle before 
the swap of green and blue cubes (see text for details). C) RY-cycle after the swap of cubes (see text for details) 
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Figure 8: Behavior of an agent evolved in the “linear” envi- 
ronment during the run in the “square” environment 


for the initial population set to evolve in the environment 
where location of cubes were distributed randomly vertically 
and horizontally in a rectangular area with size of 5 by 3 me- 
ters. The agent’s life within the arena started at the randomly 
selected location in the same area. Goal hierarchy and all the 
geometrical parameters related to the cubes were the same. 

One of the behavioral strategies evolved in the random- 
ized environment is shown on the Fig. 9. The agent is able 
to adapt successfully to the different spatial configurations 
of cubes. It’s behavior converges to the familiar cycle con- 



Figure 9: Example of the behavior evolved in the random- 
ized environment. 


sisting of goals (I)RY and (II)RYG in cases where red, yel- 
low and green cubes are located close to each other as well 
as when they are quite distant. There is still a tendency to 
avoid the blue cube because of its low reward priority. 

We also compared performance of our neuroevolutionary 
algorithm with the growing topology to the performance of 
evolution of fixed topology network. To conduct this ex- 
periment we built a model of initial network which had the 
same input and output layers setup but three fixed fully- 
connected feedforward interneuron layers consisting of 10, 
8 and 6 neurons respectively. Thus the neurocontroller has 
24 intemeurons which is nearly the average number of in- 
terneurons at the end of evolution in the case of neuron du- 
plications algorithm (as shown on the Fig. 6B). Such a setup 
makes a search space for the fixed topology algorithm com- 
parable in complexity to the neuron duplications algorithm. 
Fig. 10 shows the results of comparison between the evolu- 
tionary algorithm with neuron duplications and a fixed net- 
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environment randomized linear 

linear environment 

environment 

EA with fixed network topology 
EA based on neuron’s duplication 

Figure 10: Comparison of evolutionary algorithms with 
fixed and growing network topology in the “linear” envi- 
ronment with different randomization degrees. There were 
20 runs for each algorithm in each environment type (except 
for the standard linear environment - the neuron duplication 
algorithm was run 60 times). Columns represent rewards 
averaged over all runs and triangles represent the average 
reward values at the end of each run. 


work topology algorithm. 

On the the Fig. 10 one can see that the average reward 
tend to rise with the task complexity in case of evolution 
with neuron duplications though in case of fixed network 
topology the increase is not so significant. This idea is con- 
firmed by the reward distribution - we see that the difference 
in maximum reward tends to rise with the task complexity 
as well. 

To make possible definition of more complex target se- 
quences of actions a number of cubes in the environment 
was increased up to the seven. Each cube had fixed position 
at the same distance from the center of the arena. We called 
this environment “circular”. Seven goals were defined as 
shown on the Fig. 1 1 A. Typical behavioral cycles after evo- 
lution in the “circular” arena were circular (like the one on 
the Fig. 1 IB) but we also found more complex trajectories 
like the one depicted on the Fig. 12. 

Best behavioral cycles evolved in the “linear” and 
“square” environments were formed by combination of the 
two-cube goal with its extension by one additional cube. 
However, best cycles for the “circular” problem consisted of 
two completely different goals (Fig. 12.). In this cycle agent 
achieves goal number IV (PURPFE-GREEN- AZURE) and 
then the number V (YELLOW- WHITE). It’s important to 
notice that the evolutionary emergence of such behaviors 
had very low probability. Visiting a yellow cube after an 



Figure 11: “Circular” environment. A) Goal’s hierarchy in 
the “circular” environment (striped arrows represent the ex- 
tended goal sequences). B) Circular behavioral cycle. Robot 
clearly avoids cubes that are not presented in the goal. 



Figure 12: Behavior combining two goals in the “circular” 
environment (see text for details). 


azure one is not enough for the goal to be completed because 
the agent has to visit the white cube afterwards without get- 
ting close to any other cube. 

Conclusion 

Simulation results demonstrate that neuroevolutionary al- 
gorithm with neuron duplication can be successfully ap- 
plied not only in the abstract settings (Lakhman and Burt- 
sev, 2013) but also to the problem of robot navigation in the 
multi-goal environment. 

Robots driven by evolved neurocontrollers demonstrate 
robust behavior that makes possible completion of target ac- 
tion sequences independent of an initial robot position and 
direction. Experiments with randomized environments show 
that resulting neural nets is able to abstract the task of fol- 
lowing particular sequence of cubes from the spatial location 
of cubes themselves. 

The advantage of the neuroevolutionary algorithm with 
neuron duplication is proportional to the complexity of the 
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task compared to the fixed network topology algorithm. 
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Appendix 

Evolutionary algorithm was run with the following parame- 
ters: population size - 100 agents; probability of the synap- 
tic weight mutation - 0.6 (for each synapse); variance of 
the synaptic weight mutation - 0.08; probability of adding a 
synapse - 0.1 (for the whole network); probability of delet- 
ing a synapse - 0.05 (for the whole network); probability of 
neuron’s duplication - 0.007 (for the whole network). 

Environment specific parameters: simulation step - 0.1 
seconds. 

“Square” and “linear” environments: reward recovery 
time - 10 seconds; single agent simulated lifetime - 160 
seconds; number of generations - 4000. 

Randomized “linear”-like environment: reward recovery 
time - 10 seconds; single agent simulated lifetime - 160 
seconds; number of generations - 6000. 

“Circular” environment: reward recovery time - 120 sec- 
onds; single agent simulated lifetime - 320 seconds; number 
of generations - 9000. 
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Abstract 

Twitter often behaves like a “social sensor” in which users 
actively sense real-world events and spontaneously mention 
these events in cyberspace. Here, we study the temporal dy- 
namics and structural properties of Twitter as a social sen- 
sor in major sporting events. By examining Japanese pro- 
fessional baseball games, we found that Twitter as a social 
sensor can immediately show reactions to positive and nega- 
tive events by a burst of tweets, but only positive events in- 
duce a burst of retweets to follow. In addition, retweet net- 
works during the baseball games exhibit clear polarization in 
user clusters depending on baseball teams, as well as a scale- 
free in-degree distribution. These empirical findings provide 
mechanistic insights into the emergence and evolution of so- 
cial sensors. 

Introduction 

Online social media sites, such as Twitter and Facebook, 
have become increasingly popular, to the point that they 
are now essential tools in everyday life, thereby facilitating 
massive, near-realtime, networked social interactions in cy- 
berspace. In addition, these media can have an impact not 
only in cyberspace but also in the physical- world. For exam- 
ple, it was reported that Twitter helped Arab Spring activists 
to spread and share information, playing a key role in the en- 
suing revolutionary social movements 1 . Thus, online social 
media can work as interfaces between cyberspace and real- 
world environments, connecting people and information in 
some nontrivial ways. Consequently, online social media 
form a hybrid system of users and the web, which may be- 
have like a single organism that evolves in time, providing a 
new research subject for the study of artificial life. 

Many social media studies have already been conducted, 
though not in the context of artificial life. Focusing par- 
ticularly on Twitter, we see that previous studies have 
reported its unique characteristics, such as the structural 
properties of user networks (Kwak et al., 2010; Bollen 
et al., 2011a), the nature of social interactions (Grabowicz 
et al., 2012; Conover et al., 2012) and information diffusion 

x http : //www . arabmediasociety . com/ ?article= 
816 


(Romero et al., 2011; Weng et al., 2012), collective atten- 
tion (Lehmann et al., 2012; Sasahara et al., 2013) and collec- 
tive mood (Golder and Macy, 2011; Dodds et al., 2011), and 
users’ dynamics related to particular real-life events (Sakaki 
et al., 2010; Borge-Holthoefer et al., 2011; Gonzalez-Bailon 
et al., 2011). Twitter data were also used to detect emerg- 
ing topics (Takahashi et al., 2014) and to predict the stock 
markets (Bollen et al., 2011b). 

This paper focuses on Twitter as a “social sensor,” a new 
type of emergent collective behavior in the social age. Twit- 
ter allows users to read, post, and forward a short text mes- 
sage of 140 characters or less, called “tweets,” in online 
user networks. As shown in Fig. 1, Twitter users actively 
sense real-world events and spontaneously make utterances 
about these events by posting tweets, which immediately 
spread over online user networks. In addition, such infor- 
mation cascades can be amplified by chains of “retweets” 
(forwarded tweets) from other users, called followers. This 
is not a passive one-shot process, but rather an active process 
that is recurrently happening and constantly evolving due to 
changes both in the physical- world and in cyberspace. Con- 
sequently, the Twitter system can behave like a social sensor, 
exhibiting collective dynamics and a distinct structure linked 
with target events. This is true in principle, and the previous 
studies mentioned above have revealed some aspects of so- 
cial sensors. However, little is known about the dynamic 
nature of social sensors which cannot be explained solely by 
“bursts of tweets.” 

We therefore conducted a case study of Twitter as a dy- 
namic social sensor in major sporting events — Japan’s 2013 
Nippon Professional Baseball (NPB) games — by focusing 
on co-occurrences of tweets and retweets. These target 
events were suitable for our primary study because it is 
known that major sporting events are the subjects of strong 
collective attention of viewers, which gives rise to a large 
volume of tweets and retweets (Bagrow et al., 2011; Sasa- 
hara et al., 2013). Our study provides key insights into 
how and when the collective dynamics of social media users 
emerge and function as a social sensor. 
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where 



Figure 1: Schematic illustration of a social sensor. Nodes 
in cyberspace represent Twitter users. The thick arrow rep- 
resents a user sensing a real-world event, and thin arrows 
represent the corresponding information cascades by means 
of tweet and retweet. 


Ck(i,j) = Cov{y n (i),y n -k(j)) 

— E[(y n (i) — Vn (0 ) (jjn—k C? ) — yn—k(j))\- 

Rk{i,j) varies between -1 and 1. In our analysis, y n {i) 
and y n ( j ) are the time series of tweets and retweets counted 
by 10 sec, respectively, and A; is a time lag of y n {j) to y n (i)- 
We changed k between 0 and 5 min at 10 sec intervals, be- 
cause the following retweets always occur after the bursts 
of tweets. We adopted the maximum value of Rk(i,j) as a 
measure of temporal correlation between tweet and retweet 
time series (denoted by R max )- 

Construction of Retweet Networks 


Methods 

For this case study, we collected a comprehensive dataset by 
using hashtags, which are used to categorize tweets by key- 
words. The dataset was analyzed to explore the dynamics 
and structure of Twitter as a social sensor linked with major 
sporting events, described as follows. 

Tweet Collection 

We collected tweets surrounding 19 baseball games from 
the Climax Series (the annual playoff series in NPB) held 
from October 12 to 21, 2013, and from the Japan Series 
(the annual championship series in NPB) held from October 
26 to November 3, 2013 in NPB. To this end, we selected 
hashtags related to Japanese professional baseball, such as 
#giants and #rakuteneagles, each of which repre- 
sents the name of a professional baseball team by reference 
to a hashtag cloud site 2 . Then, we continuously crawled 
tweets with these target hashtags by using Twitter Search 
API 3 . This crawling resulted in 528,501 tweets for the base- 
ball games in total. Each piece of tweet data contains a text 
message with at least one hashtag and the metadata, includ- 
ing the timestamp and the user profile. 

Measurement of Temporal Correlation between 
Tweets and Retweets 

The burst-like increases of tweets are often followed by 
those of retweets, which recurrently occur especially when 
positive events happen in the physical-world, as we will see 
later on. To measure temporal correlation between tweet and 
retweet count time series, we measured a cross-correlation 
function defined as follows (Venables and Ripley, 2002): 

R k (i,j) = 

y/Co(i,i)C 0 (j,j) 

2 http : / /hashtagcloud . net 

3 https : //dev . twitter . com/docs/api/1 . 1/get/ 
search /tweets 


The structures of social sensors linked with major sporting 
events are examined using complex networks. Complex net- 
works consist of a large number of nodes with sparse con- 
nections between them, and they are used to describe, ana- 
lyze, and model real-world networks, ranging from biologi- 
cal systems to social systems to artificial systems (Newman, 
2010 ). 

Using official retweets (not user retweets — posts with 
“RT” by hand), we constructed “retweet networks,” in which 
each node represents a user and a directed edge is attached 
from user B to user A if user B retweets a tweet posted 
originally by user A. Note that if another user C retweets 
a user B’s retweet, a directed edge is connected from user 
C to user A (i.e., tweet origin). This is due to the official 
retweet specification of the Twitter system. Thus, influential 
users (also known as “hub” users) whose tweets are prefer- 
entially retweeted are represented as nodes with many in- 
coming edges. 

The resulting retweet networks are visualized in a force- 
directed layout algorithm called OpenOrd 4 using Gephi 5 . 
The size of nodes is proportional to the logarithm of the 
number of in-degrees. In addition, cumulative in-degree 
distributions are calculated from retweet networks to access 
their structural properties. 

Results 

First, we show an example of the tweet and retweet dynam- 
ics of a baseball game in the 2013 Japan Series. Then, we 
look into the temporal correlations of tweets and retweets 
as a unique feature of dynamic social sensors in 19 baseball 
games from the Climax Series and the Japan Series. Finally, 
we examine Twitter as a social sensor in terms of user inter- 
actions by constructing and analyzing retweet networks. 

4 https : / /marketplace . gephi . org/ plugin/ 
openord- layout/ 

5 https : / /gephi . org 
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Figure 2: Example of tweet and retweet time series for the sixth round in the 2013 Japan Series in NPB. Red lines denote tweets 
and blue lines denote retweets. The upper panel shows tweets for the Giants (#giants) and the lower panel for the Eagles 
(#rakuteneagles). There is no event in (0). See the text for (l)-(4). 


Dynamics of Tweets and Retweets 

Figure 2 shows tweet and retweet time series for the 6th 
round in the 2013 Japan Series. In this game, the Yomiuri 
Giants beat the Tohoku Rakuten Golden Eagles by a score 
of 4-2. We see some co-occurrences of burst-like increases 
in tweets and retweets in Fig. 2 (l)-(4), each of which cor- 
responds to the following events, respectively: 

(1) The Eagles batted around in the bottom of the second in- 
ning, scoring two runs. 

(2) The Giants turned the game around in the top of the fifth 
inning, scoring three runs. 

(3) The Giants added another run in the top of the sixth in- 
ning. 

(4) The Giants won the game. 

In Fig. 2, the co-occurring bursts of tweets and retweets 
more frequently emerged in the context of the Giants (the 
winning team) than the Eagles (the losing team). Figure 3 
exemplifies that during event (3), positive tweets such as 
“Oh goody!” and “go-ahead homer!” were posted with 
#giants, whereas negative tweets such as “Oh, no!” and 
“strike out ...” were posted with #rakuteneagles. 
Thus, once a particular event happens during a baseball 
game, users spontaneously post a scream of delight from 


the winning side and one of disappointment from the los- 
ing side. In other words, without such events, there is no 
strong bias against a tweet’s polarity, positive or negative, as 
seen in Fig. 3 (0). These findings suggest that in baseball 
games, Twitter as a social sensor can immediately show re- 
actions to positive and negative events by a burst of tweets, 
but only positive events induce a burst of retweets to follow. 

On the basis of these observations, we assume that a 
temporal correlation between tweet and retweet time series 
would work as a measure of collective positive reactions of 
users in baseball games, which we will quantitatively exam- 
ine in the next section. 

Co-occurring Bursts of Tweets and Retweets 

We now turn to the co-occurring bursts of tweets and 
retweets as a social sensor measure in major sporting events. 
To this end, we computed and compared a cross-correlation 
function for tweet and retweet time series, defined in the 
Methods section, from the Japan Series (seven games) and 
the Climax Series for the Central League (five games) and 
for the Pacific Leagues (seven games). We examined 19 
games in total. We limited our analysis from the start time 
to one hour post-game for each game. 

Figure 4 (left) shows the maximum values of the cross- 
correlation function (R m ax) of tweet and retweet time series 
for the Giants (G) and the Eagles (E) across seven games in 
the 2013 Japan Series. In this figure, we can confirm that the 
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winning team has R m ax greater than that of the losing team 
in all games. Moreover, we found two interesting features: 
in the first round, Rmax for the Giants was much larger than 
that of the Eagles, because this was a one-sided game and 
the Giants went on to win with consummate ease; in the 
fifth round, both teams showed an equivalent Rmax value, 
because it was a close game. These results seem reason- 
able because, as mentioned above, a greater Rmax value is 
associated with simultaneous bursts of tweets and retweets, 
which are in turn associated with significant game events, 
such as a base hit or home run. Therefore, the deviations of 
Rmax are attributed to the degree of excitement of a game, 
which corresponds to significant scoring events. 

We examined whether this notable property of a dynamic 
social sensor holds for other baseball games in the 2013 Cli- 
max Series. R ma x worked as a good measure of positive re- 
actions in the social sensor in 16 of 19 games. As shown in 
Fig. 4 (middle and right panels), this property holds true ex- 
cept in the case of three games: the second round in the Cen- 
tral League Climax Series and the fifth and seventh rounds in 
the Pacific League Climax Series. Two of these exceptions 
were based on the non-stationarity of tweeted and retweeted 
time series, in which fans generated a single sustained burst 
of retweets regarding a winning run after a long pitchers’ 
duel. The other exception was based on inactive retweet re- 
actions; for some reason, fans were not well excited or fo- 
cused. Thus, Rmax cannot be applied to both cases, which 
is a potential disadvantage of this measure. 

We next classified the computed Rmax values into two 
groups, one is the winning team group and the other the los- 
ing team group, and compared their means statistically. The 
result shows a significant difference between the two groups 
(t-test, P < 0.05), as shown in Fig. 5, meaning that greater 
Rmax values are related to winning games. Our speculation 
described in the previous section has now been statistically 
confirmed. Therefore, we conclude that the positive collec- 
tive reactions of a social sensor, measured by Rmax , are 
highly indicative of winning in baseball games, and prob- 
ably in other professional team sports, such as football and 
basketball. 

Retweet Networks and Social Interactions 

To quantify the structure of Twitter as a social sensor, we 
constructed and analyzed retweet networks related to the 
sixth round in the 2013 Japan Series using tweet data with 
^giants and ^rakuteneagles. As mentioned be- 
fore, nodes represent users and directed links represent offi- 
cial retweets between them, and colors correspond to hash- 
tags. 

The retweet network (A) corresponds to event (1) where 
the Eagles got two runs in the second inning, and the net- 
work (B) corresponds to event (2) and (3) where the Gi- 
ants turned the game around. These networks have distinct 
structural features. First, the retweet networks (A) and (B) 
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Figure 3: Examples of tweets’ contents by #giants and 
#rakuteneagles. Red texts denote positive exclama- 
tions and blue ones denote negative exclamations posted by 
users. Without any particular events in the game (Fig. 2 (0)), 
there are not many positive or negative tweets from either 
hashtag. With an event (Fig. 2 (3)), there are many positive 
tweets with #giants and in contrast negative tweets with 
#rakuteneagles. 


are composed of two main sub-networks, one is a cluster 
of the Giants fans (green) and the other is a cluster of the 
Eagles fans (blue). Within the same sub-networks there are 
numerous retweet interactions; however, between different 
sub-networks (i.e., between the Giants cluster and the Ea- 
gles cluster) there are fewer retweet interactions. A similar 
network topology was previously reported for the retweet 
networks of online political activity (Conover et al., 2012). 
Second, the Giants cluster involves several hub users (large 
nodes) who are preferentially retweeted, whereas there was 
a single hub user in the Eagles cluster. It turns out that these 
hub users are either the official account for the Giants and 
the Eagles or enthusiastic fans. Interestingly, there are a few 
retweets with both hashtags. 

The bottom panels in Fig. 6 show the in-degree distribu- 
tions (double logarithmic plots) of the corresponding retweet 
networks, respectively. These in-degree distributions exhibit 
a scale-free property; a long tail proofs the existence of hub 
users’ many retweeted posts, although we have visually con- 
firmed this above. Furthermore, it should be noted that the 
tails of the in-degree distributions tend to shift to the right 
(i.e., greater k) on the winning side. In network (A), the tail 
is much longer in the Eagles cluster than the Giants cluster, 
while in network (B) the situation is opposite. Although we 
used tweets with #giants and #rakuteneagles for 
analysis, a bipolar structure as well as a scale-free nature we 
have observed are not at all trivial, but rather provides hints 
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Figure 4: Cross-correlation values ( Rmax ) between tweet and retweet time series for the 2013 Japan Series (left) and the 2013 
Climax Series for the Central League (middle) and the Pacific League (right). Red denotes the winning term and blue denotes 
the losing team. G: Yomiuri Giants, R: Tohoku Rakuten Golden Eagles, T: Hanshin Tigers, C: Hiroshima Toyo Carp, M: Chiba 
Lotte Marines, L: Saitama Seibu Lions. 


on how users interact, behaving like a social sensor. 


* 



Figure 5: Distributions of Rmax in the winning team group 
and the losing team group, with the mean values (crossbars). 

Discussion 

In this paper, we have demonstrated the temporal dynamics 
and structural properties of Twitter in major sporting events. 
Our results provide empirical evidence of how and when 
collective dynamics of users in the web function as a so- 
cial sensor. We found that co-occurring bursts of tweets and 
retweets happen frequently and recurrently in winning teams 
in baseball games, and consequently Rmax for these time se- 
ries can be a good indicator of winning or losing the game. 

This notable property, however, is not necessarily true for 
other sporting events, and no doubt it depends on the type 


of sport. This is because different sporting events may have 
different “affordance” (Gibson, 1977), thereby possibly in- 
ducing distinct yet coherent user reactions. For example, in 
two-team sports such as baseball and football, there are de- 
tailed rules with a scoring mechanism that can prompt fans 
to be more aware of a game’s progress. This situation elicits 
spontaneous, polarized tweet and retweet reactions to scor- 
ing events among fans of different teams. In contrast, in 
multi-team sports such as car racing, rules are simple and 
there is no scoring mechanism, which may deprive fans of 
a chance to react the progress of a race. In this situation, 
tweet and retweet reactions can occur in a different fash- 
ion than with two-team sports. In fact, we observed such a 
case in the 2013 FI Japanese Grand Prix (data not shown). 
Nevertheless, we think that the measurement of co-occurring 
bursts of tweets and retweets using Rmax can be applied to 
a wider class of major sporting events, and probably other 
social events as well. Comparing social sensors in different 
types of events is thus important for the fundamental under- 
standing of a new type of emergent collective behavior. 

Furthermore, we revealed that the retweet networks for 
the baseball game exhibit a scale-free property, with hub 
users or influential who contribute to cascades of retweets, 
as with other retweet networks for meme diffusion (Weng 
et al., 2012) and collective attention (Sasahara et al., 2013). 
In addition, the retweet networks for the baseball game had 
bipolar sub-network structures depending on the baseball 
teams, as with retweet networks for online political activ- 
ity (Conover et al., 2012), indicating the possibility of the 
same underlying design principle. To assess the generality 
of our findings, further investigations are necessary using a 
wide variety of major sporting events and other types of so- 
cial events across different social media. 

In summary, Twitter is a “social sensor” in that it allows 
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Figure 6: Retweet networks and their degree distributions in the sixth round of the 2013 Japan Series. The retweet network (A) 
consists of tweets generated during 30 minutes from 19:17, in which more retweets were generated with #rakuteneagles. 
The retweet network (B) consists of tweets generated during 30 minutes from 20:16, in which more retweets were generated 
with #giant s. Green lines and circles denote #giant s and blue lines and circles denote #rakuteneagles. 


users to immediately and collectively react real-time events 
by tweeting and it is “active” in that users selectively retweet 
favorite posts, resulting in the simultaneous bursts of tweets 
and retweets that spread over polarized scale-free user net- 
works. Our results offer mechanistic insights into the emer- 
gence and evolution of a dynamic social sensor. Gaining this 
insight is critical not only for a better understanding of the 
social web as a decentralized, independent, uncontrollable, 
living system but also for developing methods of living tech- 
nology (Bedau et al., 2010) for future web-based systems. In 
addition, the accumulation of case studies of this kind is fun- 
damental to artificial life study to understand a new type of 
complexity that arises from a collective human nature on the 
web. 
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Abstract 

Maritime tasks, such as surveillance and patrolling, aqua- 
culture inspection, and wildlife monitoring, typically require 
large operational crews and expensive equipment. Only re- 
cently have unmanned vehicles started to be used for such 
missions. These vehicles, however, tend to be expensive and 
have limited coverage, which prevents large-scale deploy- 
ment. In this paper, we propose a scalable robotics system 
based on swarms of small and inexpensive aquatic drones. 
We take advantage of bio-inspired artificial evolution tech- 
niques in order to synthesize scalable and robust collective 
behaviors for the drones. The behaviors are then combined 
hierarchically with preprogrammed control in an engineered- 
centric approach, allowing the overall behavior for a particu- 
lar mission to be quickly configured and tested in simulation 
before the aquatic drones are deployed. We demonstrate the 
scalability of our hybrid approach by successfully deploying 
up to 1,000 simulated drones to patrol a 20 km long strip for 
24 hours. 


Introduction 

Coastal countries have faced an increased spending over the 
years in order to carry out maritime tasks. In Italy, for in- 
stance, the problem of illegal immigration (Monzini, 2007 ; 
Carling, 2007) and organized crime (Lutterbeck, 2006) has 
contributed for the growth of the Guardia di Finanza’s bud- 
get from $1.10B to $3.21B, during the 1990s, with an in- 
crease both in personnel (28%) and equipment, which, in 
1999, counted 582 boats (78% increase), 96 helicopters 
(41% increase), and a total of 14 airplanes (Lutterbeck, 
2004). In Spain, immigrants crossing the Gibraltar Strait 
through Morocco have lead the Spanish government to 
implement the Sistema Integrado de Vigilancia Exterior 
(SIVE), which is composed of military technology such as 
fixed and mobile radars, infrared sensors, and traditional 
aquatic and aerial vehicles (Lutterbeck, 2006). 

Since current state-of-the-art systems require a large hu- 
man crew in order to successfully execute maritime tasks, ef- 
forts have been made to adapt unmanned vehicle technology, 
such as unmanned aerial vehicles (UAV) and unmanned sur- 
face vehicles (USV) for these tasks. However, current UAV 


and USV systems tend to be expensive to acquire and oper- 
ate, and therefore tend to be comprised of only a small num- 
ber of units (Schwing, 2007). Examples are the military- 
grade General Atomics MQ-9 Reaper UAV, and the Protec- 
tor USV (Yan et al., 2010). Only recently have technological 
advances made it possible (and affordable) for researchers to 
begin to study the use of medium or large- sized swarms of 
inexpensive and unmanned autonomous vehicles (Manley, 
2008). 

In this paper, we propose a system composed of a 
swarm of relatively simple aquatic drones with decentral- 
ized control for maritime missions. Our proposed system 
is composed of potentially hundreds or thousands of small 
autonomous aquatic drones. Such decentralized systems 
present numerous potential benefits compared with mono- 
lithic robotic systems (Bayindir and §ahin, 2007). On the 
one hand, the use of multiple drones introduces redundancy 
in the system, which reduces the impact of hardware failures 
and has the potential to improve operational efficiency by 
allowing a larger area to be covered simultaneously. On the 
other hand, automating such missions considerably reduces 
the maintenance cost (smaller human crew) while increasing 
availability and scalability. 

We employ our novel hybrid control approach (Duarte 
et al., 2014b) that combines evolutionary robotics (ER) 
techniques and preprogrammed logic to facilitate config- 
urable, decentralized control. We evolve several simple self- 
organized behaviors, which would be challenging to manu- 
ally program. The use of ER techniques enables the syn- 
thesis of robust and scalable controllers for simple tasks, 
which are then combined using high-level preprogrammed 
logic for the complete task. In this way, our approach ad- 
dresses fundamental challenges in the synthesis and use of 
self-organized control for real-world swarm systems. By di- 
viding control into individual components, (i) it becomes 
computationally feasible to evolve self-organized control for 
large-scale systems, (ii) we diminish bootstrapping issues 
since solutions to a set of simpler tasks are sought instead of 
solutions to the more complex, global task, and (iii) control 
for new missions can be composed based on existing behav- 
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ioral components. 

Our study is novel in three respects: (i) we apply evolu- 
tionary techniques to the domain of large swarms of aquatic 
drones, a combination which to the best of our knowledge is 
unexplored, (ii) we demonstrate our hybrid control approach 
applied to a multirobot system with up to 1,000 drones, 
where it has previously been applied only to single-robot 
systems (Duarte et al., 2014b) and to a small team of three 
robots (Duarte et al., 2014a), and (iii) we show that combin- 
ing evolved and preprogrammed control allows system de- 
signers to automatically synthesize self-organized behaviors 
and then compose control for large-scale maritime missions 
based on these behaviors. 

Background 

Multirobot systems are well suited to tasks that require dis- 
tributed sensing and/or action. Furthermore, the degree of 
robustness and reliability of the system is potentially high 
given the inherent redundancy at the unit-level, and hard- 
ware failures often have only limited impact on performance 
of the system as a whole (Farinelli et al., 2004). Manual de- 
sign of decentralized control for large-scale multirobot sys- 
tems has, however, proven difficult, since a set of micro- 
scopic behavioral rules that give rise to the desired macro- 
scopic, self-organized behavior cannot be derived in the gen- 
eral case (Dorigo et al., 2004). 

ER has been used as an alternative to manual program- 
ming of decentralized robotic control, since it allows for the 
automatic synthesis of control and for the self-organization 
of behavior. An evolutionary algorithm (Goldberg, 1989) 
optimizes a controller, which is copied to every robot in 
the system. The algorithm fine-tunes the microscopic rules 
guiding the individual robots based on the resulting macro- 
scopic behavior, and thus removes the need for manual spec- 
ification of low-level control (Floreano and Keller, 2010). 
Artificial neural networks (ANN) are widely (but not exclu- 
sively) used in ER as robotic controllers. ANNs provide 
evolution with a relatively smooth search space (Nolfi and 
Floreano, 2000), are able to represent general and adaptive 
solutions (Floreano and Mondada, 1994), and are able to tol- 
erate noise, which is inherent to many real-world sensors 
and actuators (Kam-Chuen et al., 1996). 

In the domain of multirobot systems, evolutionary tech- 
niques have been used in a variety of contexts, from 
robotic soccer (Uchibe and Asada, 2006), to collective trans- 
port (GroB and Dorigo, 2009), and to establish and maintain 
data links with swarms of flying robots (Hauert et al., 2009). 

Notable examples of projects in the domain of swarms of 
aquatic robots are CoCoRo (Schmickl et al., 2011), which 
focuses on synthesis of control for underwater robots, and 
ASSISIbf (Halloy et al., 2013), which aims to develop com- 
munication channels between robots and animals (fish and 
honeybees, in particular). While these projects rely on bio- 
inspired control systems, they are only tangentially related 


with evolved ANN-based control, such as the one presented 
in this paper. Although the use of ER in aquatic robots has 
not yet been widely explored, a few studies have approached 
the subject. Some examples include the evolution of loco- 
motion behaviors (Ijspeert et al., 2007; Meyer et al., 2003), 
station keeping for an underwater robot (Moore et al., 2013), 
and a neuroaugmenting approach to the evolution of central- 
ized control for a small team of UAVs (Praczyk, 2014). 

Over the years, researchers have identified certain chal- 
lenges associated with the application of ER. One of the 
most prevalent challenges concerns bootstrapping the evo- 
lutionary process in complex tasks. If controllers for a rela- 
tively complex task are sought, evolution may be unable to 
find a fitness gradient that leads to adequate solutions (Nel- 
son et al., 2009). Another challenge is the use of evolved 
control in real robotic hardware. Except for a few cases in 
which evolution is conducted onboard real hardware (see, 
for instance (Watson et al., 1999)), the evolution of robotic 
controllers is conducted offline, in simulation, due to the 
large number of evaluation necessary to obtain capable con- 
trollers. Simulation-specific features, which are not present 
in the real world, may be exploited by evolution. As a con- 
sequence, the process of transferring evolved controllers to 
real robotic hardware, known as crossing the reality gap , 
typically fails to preserve the level of performance achieved 
in simulation (Jakobi, 1997). 

Unless very simple tasks are considered, it is difficult to 
foresee which evolutionary setup might be suitable for solv- 
ing a particular task (Christensen and Dorigo, 2006). Be- 
tween the controller, fitness function and evolutionary algo- 
rithm, many different combinations of settings are possible. 
It then becomes necessary to run the computationally inten- 
sive evolutionary process, often multiple times with differ- 
ent initial conditions, to assess if a particular setup produces 
useful solutions. This leads to a time-consuming trial-and- 
error process. While a few studies have been conducted in 
which evolution was applied in a more engineered-oriented 
manner, such attempts have, so far, been ad-hoc (see GroB 
et al. (2006) for an example). Techniques such as incre- 
mental evolution (Mouret and Doncieux, 2008) and task- 
decomposition (Lee, 1999; Whiteson et al., 2005) have been 
proposed, but such approaches do not address the semi- 
automatic synthesis of behavior in a systematic way. 

Our hybrid approach to the synthesis of behavioral control 
addresses these issues by applying systematic sub-division 
of complex tasks into simpler sub- tasks. By evolving be- 
haviors for simpler sub-tasks, the main challenges of ER 
can be overcome. On the one hand, if a task is too com- 
plex for solutions to be evolved, the sub-division still allows 
us to apply ER techniques to sub-tasks where manually pro- 
gramming solutions is difficult. On the other hand, the sub- 
division enables the combined use of preprogrammed and 
evolved control in an engineering-centric approach (Silva 
et al., 2014), giving more control over the final solutions 
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to human designers than with traditional evolutionary tech- 
niques. Preprogrammed control can also be used when cer- 
tain robot-environment interactions are too difficult to accu- 
rately model in simulation, as in the case of tasks that require 
fine sensorimotor coordination (Duarte et al., 2014b), which 
can prevent controllers from successfully crossing the reality 
gap. Moreover, manually programmed behaviors can easily 
be scaled to long-term operation, while evolved controllers 
are not typically evolved for long-duration tasks carried out 
in large physical spaces, due to the computational cost asso- 
ciated with evolution of controllers in such conditions. 

Proposed Solution 

In this section, we describe the hardware model and soft- 
ware platform necessary to realize the robotics system pro- 
posed in this paper. The conceptual aquatic drones used in 
our system are relatively small (length: 1 m), inexpensive 
(< $1000) and equipped with a number of sensors, such 
as a camera, GPS, and short-range communication equip- 
ment. The aquatic drones are able to move at speeds up 
to 10 km/h and are equipped with batteries that operate be- 
tween two and ten hours depending on motor usage. De- 
velopment and testing of a hardware platform that meets 
these requirements is being carried out as part of our on- 
going work. The local communication system will add the 
capability to exchange data between drones, such as their 
GPS location and mission-related information. In this way, 
communication enables the drones to adjust their behavior 
based on the actions of other drones, and to coordinate their 
collective behavior. The capacity to sense nearby robots al- 
lows, for instance, drones to maintain coverage of a patrol 
zone, even when some of the drones experience hardware 
failure or leave to execute other tasks. 

In our approach, behavior primitives are evolved for par- 
ticular tasks that the drones need to execute during a mis- 
sion, such as navigation, patrolling, and intruder detection. 
In this way, a collection of evolved behaviors is built. The 
individual controllers are then combined hierarchically us- 
ing behavior arbitrators , which are decision nodes that del- 
egate control to their sub-controllers (Duarte et al., 2014b). 
The controllers can have multiple hierarchical layers of both 
evolved and preprogrammed nodes, allowing for detailed 
control over behavior. By combining evolved behaviors with 
top-level preprogrammed control, we rely on evolution to 
find behaviors based on self-organization, while letting the 
system designer define the conditions that trigger the execu- 
tion of the different behaviors. 

By using such an engineering-centric approach, behaviors 
can be added or removed based on the mission’s characteris- 
tics without the need for additional computational-intensive 
processes: if a particular mission does not require, for in- 
stance, intruder detection, that behavior can be easily re- 
moved from the top-level preprogrammed control, and the 
existing manual rules can be modified and tested in various 


simulated scenarios before real drones are deployed. 

Simulation and Experimental Setup 

We use JBotEvolver (Duarte et al., 2014c), an open-source, 
multirobot simulation platform, and neuroevolution frame- 
work, for evolution of behavioral control. Each neural- 
network-based controller in our experiments was evolved 
using a simple generational evolutionary algorithm with pa- 
rameter values that have led to the synthesis of good solu- 
tions in previous studies (Duarte et al., 2014b). We use a 
population of 100 genomes, and the fitness score assigned to 
each genome is the mean score obtained in 10 simulations 
with different initial conditions. The five highest scoring 
genomes are copied directly to the next generation. Another 
19 copies of each genome are made and mutation is applied 
to each gene with a probability of 10%. A Gaussian offset 
with a mean of 0 and a standard deviation of 1 is applied 
when a gene undergoes mutation. Ten evolutionary runs 
were conducted for each behavior, and each run lasted 100 
generations. Genomes consist of floating-point alleles that 
encode the parameters of a continuous-time recurrent neu- 
ral network with one hidden layer of fully-connected neu- 
rons (Beer and Gallagher, 1992). All controllers evolved 
for the experiments presented in this paper have five hidden 
neurons. 

Each drone was equipped with a number of different sen- 
sors: (i) four drone sensors with a range of 200 m, (ii) a way- 
point sensor, which indicates the orientation and distance of 
a selected GPS waypoint, (iii) four patrol boundary sensors 
with a range of 50 m, (iv) a Boolean boundary sensor which 
indicates whether the drone is inside the patrol zone or not, 
and (v) an intruder sensor, which detects intruders up to a 
range of 100 m in front of the drone using the camera. All 
sensors have an opening angle of 90°, and each sensor feeds 
the ANN with a value in the interval [0, 1], depending on the 
distance of the closest object inside its field-of-view. Since 
the camera does not collect depth data, it feeds the ANN 
with (i) an input that indicates whether an intruder is being 
detected or not, and (ii) an input that indicates the relative 
direction to the intruder, in case an intruder is detected. 

The drone sensors are implemented by combining local 
communication with GPS position, while the boundary sen- 
sors are implemented based on GPS position and a set of 
GPS coordinates. The four sensors of each type provide 
drones with omnidirectional drone sensing and omnidirec- 
tional boundary sensing up to the sensors’ respective ranges. 
The ANN controller’s output layer has three output neurons: 
two outputs control the speed of both motors, while a third 
stop motors output turns off the motors if its activation is 
over a threshold of 0.5. 

Experiments and Results 

To test the proposed approach, we chose a maritime pa- 
trolling and intruder detection task where a swarm of aquatic 
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Figure 1 : Map of the island of Lampedusa in the Mediterranean Sea, with a 20 km by 0.5 km patrol zone. Drones are deployed 
from two base stations to a random location inside the patrol zone. 



Figure 2: Representation of the hierarchical controller, with 
one preprogrammed behavior arbitrator and three evolved 
behavior primitives. 


drones must remain within a previously designated patrol 
zone and pursue intruders that try to cross it. The patrol zone 
is defined by a polygon, in which the vertices are GPS co- 
ordinates. Drones are configured with the mission-specific 
GPS coordinates prior to deployment. The drones are ini- 
tially located on one of two base stations, to which they 
must eventually return in order to recharge their batteries. 
For the complete mission, we used a patrol zone with a size 
of 20,000 m by 500 m. Such a patrol zone would allow the 
coverage of the south coast of the Italian island of Lampe- 
dusa (see Figure 1), a major hub for illegal migration from 
Tunisia and Libya to Italy (Coppens, 2013). 

For the complete task, we use three evolved behavior 
primitives: “Go To Waypoint”, “Patrol”, and “Pursue In- 
truder”. The behavior primitives were then combined in a 
mission controller using a top-level preprogrammed behav- 
ior arbitrator (see Figure 2). The evolution of the behavior 
primitives is discussed below. 

Evolved behaviors 

Go to waypoint: In many maritime missions, it is neces- 
sary for drones to move to a specific location, indicated by 


a GPS waypoint, without colliding with obstacles or nearby 
drones. The waypoints can be configured before the drone 
is deployed, or they can be discovered autonomously during 
a mission. 

Controllers for the “Go To Waypoint” behavior were 
evolved using a single drone in an environment with an 
additional 50 static drones that posed as obstacles. The 
static drones were randomly placed between the starting po- 
sition and the destination waypoint in a band with a width 
of 50 m, and the evolving drone had to reach a waypoint 
within 10,000 control cycles (equivalent to 1,000 seconds). 
The waypoint was placed from 500 m to 1,000 m from the 
drone’s starting position at a random orientation, with re- 
spect to the drone. The evaluation function rewarded con- 
trollers for (i) getting close to the waypoint, and (ii) stopping 
within 3 m of the waypoint. The evaluation function also pe- 
nalized controllers for colliding with the static drones: 
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C 


far from waypoint 


near waypoint, 


where P is the number of control cycles that the drone col- 
lided with static drones, D is the initial distance from the 
drone to the waypoint, d is the current distance from the 
drone to the waypoint, C is the total number of control cy- 
cles, and 5 is the number of control cycles where the drone is 
stopped within 3 m of the waypoint. Seven of the ten evolu- 
tionary runs conducted for the “Go To Waypoint” behavior 
evolved solutions that shut down the motors after reaching 
the waypoint. In all seven successful solutions, the drone 
moves at full speed toward the waypoint while evading static 
drones. After arriving at the waypoint, the drone then shuts 
down the motors using the stop motors output of the ANN. 
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t = 20 s t = 100 s t = 500 s 


Figure 3: Evolved “Patrol” behavior with 50 drones in a patrol zone with a size of 300 m x 800 m at different times. In the 
figure, the size of the drones has been increased relative to the size of the patrol zone for clarity. 


Patrol: Once inside the patrol zone, the drones should dis- 
perse to cover the zone evenly while remaining inside its 
pre-defined boundaries. Controllers were evolved for the 
“Patrol” behavior by placing 50 drones near the center of a 
rectangular zone with sizes varying from 250 m to 1,500 m 
from sample to sample. Controllers were evolved for 5,000 
control cycles (equivalent to 500 seconds), and each drone 
had an individual copy of the evaluated ANN controller. The 
controllers were evaluated at each control cycle based on 
their distance to other drones and patrol zone boundaries, 
and on the energy spent: 

E R | • (1 - max(a ir )) + § • (1 - p ir ) 

R ’ 

r= 1 

where c^ r is the set of activations of drone r’s boundary sen- 
sors and drone sensors at control cycle i, pi r is the percent- 
age of power applied to the motors, and R is the number of 
drones. If any of the drones is outside the patrol zone at con- 
trol cycle i, the value of gi is set to 0. The fitness obtained in 
a sample was the mean of gi during the sample. The evolved 
controllers move outward in a circle until they stop sensing 
nearby drones. When the patrol zone is small and drones are 
able to reach its boundaries before the sample terminates, 
they stop moving outward and instead optimize the spacing 
between one another. An example of this behavior can be 
seen in Figure 3. 

Pursue intruder: When an intruder is detected by a 
drone’s camera, the drone should attempt to follow it with- 
out crossing the boundaries of the patrol zone. Since the 
drones’ cameras are unable to collect depth data, a minimum 
of two drones should pursue an intruder in order to triangu- 
late its position. For the evolution of the “Pursue Intruder” 


behavior, an intruder attempted to cross a patrol zone. The 
size of the patrol zone varied in each sample from 250 m 
to 1,000 m. The 50 drones, each with a copy of the con- 
troller being evaluated, started evenly dispersed inside the 
zone. The intruder moved at a fixed speed of 10 km/h. The 
controllers were evaluated according to the number of con- 
trol cycles in which the intruder was detected. Furthermore, 
gi was reused in order to reward dispersion of the drones, 
optimize power usage, and to obtain solutions in which the 
drones remain inside the patrol zone: 

hi = gi + min(Di, 2), 

where Di is the number of drones detecting an intruder in 
control cycle i. The fitness obtained in a sample was the 
mean of hi during the sample. The evolved controllers pur- 
sue the intruder as soon as it is detected, and remain static 
otherwise. If several drones are pursuing the intruder, some 
of them cease the pursuit, typically leaving only two. As 
soon as the intruder exits the patrol zone, the drones stop the 
pursuit and adjust their positions with respect to neighboring 
drones. 

Preprogrammed arbitrator 

After the behavior primitives had been evolved, we com- 
bined them using a simple state-based preprogrammed arbi- 
trator (see Figure 4). The arbitrator determines which behav- 
ior should be active at any given time, depending on the cur- 
rent state and the drone’s sensory inputs. When an intruder 
is detected, the drone alerts other drones within a 200 m ra- 
dius. The alerted drones automatically activate the “Pursue 
Intruder” behavior. If a drone is in the “Pursue Intruder” be- 
havior and has not seen an intruder for the past five minutes, 
it reverts to the “Patrol” behavior. 

The amount of energy necessary to return to the base sta- 
tion is estimated based on the drone’s distance to the base 
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Figure 4: A state machine representing the preprogrammed 
mission controller. 
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Figure 5: The figure shows both the percentage of detected 
intruders as points, and the percentage of time that the in- 
truders were pursued by (i) one drone, and (ii) two or more 
drones, as histograms for the different simulated scenarios. 


station. If the battery reaches the estimated limit, the drone 
returns to the base station in order to recharge its battery. 

Scalability tests 

We conducted scalability tests with the final controller in 
a large-scale patrolling and intruder detection task. In the 
beginning of the experiment, a drone is deployed from each 
of the two base stations to a random position inside the patrol 
zone every ten seconds. Each base station deploys drones to 
one half of the patrol zone. The drones have a battery life of 
ten hours of stand-by use, or two hours of full throttle. When 
back at the base station, the drones recharge their batteries 
for a period of 30 minutes. Two hours into the experiments, 
intruders begin to cross the patrol zone at random locations 
every 30 minutes (a total of 44 crossings). The simulation is 
run for a total of 24 simulated hours. 

We ran experiments in ten different scenarios with a num- 
ber of drones varying from 100 to 1,000 at increments of 100 
drones. The simulation was run in a patrol zone with a size 
of 20,000 m by 500 m, as shown in Figure 1. 

The performance observed for the different swarm sizes 
can be seen in Figure 5. By increasing the number of drones, 
the number of detected intruders increases until it reaches a 
maximum of 100% detection rate with 500 drones, which 
corresponds to a density of 50 drones/km 2 . Another indica- 
tor of performance is the amount of time that the intruders 
are being pursued by either (i) one drone, or (ii) two or more 
drones. Ideally, an intruder should be pursued by at least 
two drones in order for its position to be correctly triangu- 
lated. Although the detection rate peaked at a swarm size of 
500 drones, we can observe a slight improvement in the pro- 
portion of time that two or more drones pursue an intruder 
as we deploy more drones. The mean amount of time until 
an intruder has been detected after entering the patrol zone 
decreases as more drones are deployed. With 100 drones the 


mean amount of time was 62 s, with 500 drones the mean 
amount of time was 19 s, and with 1,000 drones the average 
time was 16 s. 

In the scenario with 500 drones, the hybrid controllers 
successfully completed the task by detecting 44 out of the 
44 intruders. In total, intruders were present in the patrol 
zone for 132 minutes, of which they were detected by a sin- 
gle drone for 28 minutes, and by two or more drones for 
92 minutes (21% and 70% of the total time, respectively). 
In the final ten hours, the system reached an equilibrium in 
which a mean of 79% of the drones were patrolling, 14% 
were returning to the base or recharging, 6% were going 
from the base to the patrol zone, and 1 % were pursuing an 
intruder (see Figure 6). We conducted the same analysis for 
the setup with 1,000 drones and observed similar results. 

Conclusions and Future Work 

In this paper, we applied a hybrid approach, based on 
a combination of evolved and preprogrammed control, to 
the synthesis of controllers for large swarms of aquatic 
drones. Controllers for three different behavior primitives 
were evolved: “Go To Waypoint”, “Patrol”, and “Pursue In- 
truder”. The controllers were then combined using a state- 
based preprogrammed behavior arbitrator in order to execute 
a patrolling and intruder detection task. 

The use of ER techniques for the synthesis of self- 
organized control is particularly relevant for large-scale mul- 
tirobot systems based on decentralized control, since it is 
often challenging to manually design behavioral rules for 
the individual robots. Evolutionary techniques, however, are 
difficult to apply in complex tasks, provide little control over 
the solutions evolved, and require a considerable amount of 
time to evolve controllers for large robotic swarms. By di- 
viding the task into simpler sub-tasks, it is possible to evolve 
robust and scalable behaviors that solve different parts of the 
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Figure 6: Plot of the states of the drones’ preprogrammed 
behavior arbitrators in the scenario with 500 deployed 
drones over a period of 24 hours of simulation. 

task. The controllers evolved for the sub-tasks can then be 
combined using a preprogrammed behavior arbitrator that 
controls when each behavior primitive should be executed. 
Furthermore, evolved behavior primitives can potentially be 
reused in various types of missions. 

In our ongoing work, we are exploring ways in which 
inter-drone communication can be further exploited in mar- 
itime scenarios. Moreover, we are preparing our hardware 
testbed for proof-of-concept missions based on the approach 
proposed in this paper. Our long-term goal is to have a soft- 
ware and hardware platform for swarm-based maritime mis- 
sions. 
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Abstract 

A full understanding of open-ended evolutionary dynamics 
remains elusive. While artificial life worlds have been pro- 
posed to study such dynamics and tests have been devised to 
try to detect them, no theory yet has enumerated the key con- 
ditions that are essential to inducing them. The aim of this 
paper is to further such an understanding by hypothesizing 
four conditions that are essential for open-ended evolution to 
prosper. Of course, any such conditions must be satisfied by 
nature (the clearest example of an open-ended domain), but 
we do not know the scope or range of possible worlds that 
could achieve similarly impressive results. To complement 
the hypothesized conditions, a new artificial life world called 
Chromaria is introduced that is designed explicitly for test- 
ing them. Chromaria, which is intended to deviate from Earth 
in key respects that highlight the breadth of possible worlds 
that can satisfy the four conditions, is shown in this paper to 
stagnate when one of the four conditions is not met. This ini- 
tial controlled experiment thereby sets the stage for a broad 
research program and conversation on investigating and con- 
trolling for the key conditions for open-ended evolution. 

Introduction 

The particular properties that characterize open-ended evo- 
lution are tricky to pin down and often lack consensus (Be- 
dau et al., 1998; Channon, 2003, 2006; Juric, 1994; Maley, 
1999). For example, it has been variously characterized as 
the continual production of either novel (Lehman and Stan- 
ley, 2011; Standish, 2003) or adaptive (Bedau et al., 1998) 
forms. Yet despite the difficulty of precisely pinpointing this 
phenomenon, a major goal of artificial life (alife) research 
remains to observe open-ended evolution in an alife simu- 
lation (Bedau et al., 2000). In fact, there is little doubt that 
no algorithm yet devised has fully reproduced it. Even with 
milestone artificial worlds like Geb (Channon, 2003, 2006) 
that have passed tests designed to detect particular signatures 
of open-endedness (Bedau et al., 1998), no scientist has sug- 
gested that any system today reproduces the full generativity 
of nature in all its glory, which raises a fascinating question: 
why not? What aside from eons of time (which likely is 
not the sole ingredient missing from artificial worlds so far) 
could ignite the fire of an open-ended complexity explosion? 


The aims of this paper are to provoke progress towards un- 
derstanding why it has not happened so far by (1) proposing 
a set of four conditions that are hypothesized to be essential 
for triggering a genuinely open-ended evolutionary process, 
and (2) showing how these conditions can be tested using 
a novel artificial life world called Chromaria , which imple- 
ments all four conditions. An important theme of the pro- 
posed conditions is that they are not only satisfied by Earth, 
but in principle would be satisfied by any abstract artificial 
system that is to achieve open-ended dynamics (including 
systems radically different from Earth). Thus evaluating 
these four conditions entails a broad research program that 
a single conference paper cannot comprehensively address. 
Nevertheless, as an initial step in this direction, this paper 
presents an experiment wherein one of the conditions is con- 
trolled in Chromaria to demonstrate a general methodology 
for testing the conditions for open-endedness, and also to 
show that even one condition’s absence can profoundly and 
observably incapacitate evolution. The hope in the longer 
term is eventually to examine all four conditions, including 
in alife worlds besides Chromaria, and moreover to initiate a 
reinvigorated discussion on the essential conditions for evo- 
lution of the scale observed on Earth. 

Background: Open-Ended Evolution 

Attempts to achieve open-ended evolution in alife often cen- 
ter on artificial worlds or simulators inspired by some aspect 
of natural evolution. Among the first is Tierra (Ray, 1992), 
which consists of a virtual machine that executes machine 
code. Tierran creatures are programs (i.e. sets of machine 
code instructions) that are stored in RAM and compete for 
CPU cycles. The ideas in Tierra later inspired Avida (Ofria 
and Wilke, 2004), where unlike in Tierra CPU time is allo- 
cated proportionately to a fitness measure called merit that 
is based on a creature’s ability to perform various compu- 
tations. Avida has shown in a landmark study that the evo- 
lution of complex behaviors can stem from the evolution of 
simpler ones (Lenski et al., 2003). 

The work of Sims (1994) on evolving three-dimensional 
creature morphologies has inspired its own less abstract 
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genre of alife world. For example, the Division Blocks 
(Spector et al., 2007) environment consists of square islands 
on a square ocean, with a sun that circles the world and 
energizes evolving three-dimensional creatures that some- 
times evolve altruistic behaviors. In another such three- 
dimensional world, Evosphere (Miconi and Channon, 2005), 
creatures coevolve nontrivial strategies through direct phys- 
ical combat. 

Another popular genre includes PolyWorld (Yaeger, 
1994), where neural network-based organisms that were 
shown to increase in complexity forage and fight on a two- 
dimensional plane. Geb (Channon, 2003, 2006) is a similar 
(yet independently conceived) world consisting of a toroidal, 
two-dimensional grid. Additionally, Geb is the first and 
only alife system thus far to qualify as unbounded according 
to the activity statistics classification system (Bedau et al., 
1998; Channon, 2003, 2006). This system measures the 
persistence of advantageous genotypes over evolution, fol- 
lowing from the assumption that a gene that is not elimi- 
nated by natural selection is in effect a beneficial adaptation. 
However, there is debate as to whether or not this assump- 
tion is valid (Juric, 1994; Miconi, 2008). Furthermore, it is 
not clear that achieving unbounded adaptation is equivalent 
to achieving a complexity explosion. It remains unsettled 
the extent to which activity statistics capture the essence of 
open-ended phenomena observed on Earth. 

Bearing in mind the controversy surrounding the defini- 
tion of open-endedness, for simplicity this paper follows the 
definition proposed by Standish (2003), which is that open- 
endedness depends fundamentally on the continual produc- 
tion of novelty. The continual production of novelty further- 
more entails increasing complexity because all the possibili- 
ties that exist at any given level of complexity will eventually 
be exhausted in a never-ending process. Therefore, experi- 
ments in this paper quantify open-endedness based on the 
ongoing generation of novel behaviors. 

While a variety of alife worlds have been implemented 
and studied, critics describe them as “lacking” in method- 
ology and theory (Miconi, 2008). Among the limited work 
aiming for such a theory, Conrad and Pattee (1970) make an 
initial attempt to isolate minimal conditions for evolution in 
ecosystems and empirically test them via simulation. Hol- 
land (1994) similarly investigates the necessary conditions 
for emergent phenomena in complex adaptive systems. In 
contrast, the present work aims to provide concrete, testable 
conditions for open-ended evolution in particular. Further- 
more, the hope is to understand how such a phenomenon can 
be provoked in all possible evolutionary domains, of which 
nature is only one. 

Hypothesized Necessary Conditions 

The aim in this paper is to initiate a new direction in identi- 
fying the set of necessary conditions that a domain must sat- 
isfy to support open-ended evolution. This goal is ambitious 


because while evolution in nature must satisfy such condi- 
tions, no artificial domain yet devised exhibits the same kind 
of astronomical complexity explosion. Thus it follows that if 
any set of proposed conditions is credible, natural evolution 
must satisfy all of them while every artificial system so far 
devised likely falls short of meeting at least one condition. 
Furthermore, unless evolution in nature is the only open- 
ended system that is theoretically possible (which would be 
a disappointing conclusion for alife), such a set of conditions 
should admit conceivable worlds far different from our own, 
thereby elucidating what from nature is genuinely essential 
to provoking such a process, and what simply lends char- 
acter to nature. Such differences might then point the way 
to open-ended domains different from those typical in alife 
(such as the one later proposed in this paper) while also ex- 
plaining why many domains that seem natural nevertheless 
can be predicted to fall short. 

It is important to note up front that a domain can only 
support open-ended evolution if it is generally suitable to 
evolution in general. That is, any artificial or natural evolu- 
tionary system must satisfy certain minimal prerequisites to 
have any success at all (open-ended or not). These prerequi- 
sites include a good genetic representation (tightly coupled 
with the phenotype space) (De Jong, 2006), a sufficiently 
large world for every individual to be evaluated, and some 
initial seed (like the first cell on earth) or starting point (such 
as a random initial population) from which evolution begins. 
Assuming that these general prerequisites are met, the main 
hypothesis is that four necessary conditions for open-ended 
evolution are as follows: 

Condition 1: A rule should be enforced that individu- 
als must meet some minimal criterion (MC) before they 
can reproduce, and that criterion must be nontrivial. The 

role of the MC is to ensure that a minimal level of complex- 
ity must always be maintained by every viable organism, 
thereby ensuring that the population can never degenerate 
into trivial behaviors. On Earth, for example, individuals be- 
come eligible to reproduce only by developing and maintain- 
ing functional reproductive apparatuses. No lineage can per- 
sist that does not maintain this nontrivial capability, which is 
the MC on Earth. In worlds that are unlike Earth, however, 
fundamentally different MC are conceivable; for example, 
the criterion need not concern the mechanics of reproduc- 
tion at all. That is, offspring could be created by the system, 
as is common in evolutionary algorithms (EAs), without any 
reproductive apparatus in the individuals themselves. There 
simply must be some meaningful limit on which individuals 
can reproduce, thereby ensuring that the results will remain 
interesting. For example, every individual could be required 
to perform a particular complex task. To be meaningful or 
nontrivial , the criterion should involve interacting with the 
world in some way. If the MC is too trivial, the results of 
evolution will be uninteresting. On the other hand, if it is 
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too demanding then the search will be too restricted. Inter- 
estingly, in evolutionary computation, with a few exceptions 
(Lehman and Stanley, 2010), most EAs implement no such 
MC: usually all individuals have at least some small proba- 
bility of reproduction (De Jong, 2006). 

This condition implies a necessary corollary: The ini- 
tial seed (from which evolution begins) must itself meet the 
MC and thereby be nontrivial enough to satisfy Condition 
1. Otherwise, if evolution began without any individuals 
who satisfy the MC, then by Condition 1 no one would be 
allowed to reproduce and the experiment would end. This 
corollary further diverges from traditional EAs (and even al- 
ife worlds), which often begin with a random population. If 
no individual in the initial population of such an experiment 
meets a nontrivial MC then the algorithm could not satisfy 
Condition 1 . In fact, this corollary shows that obtaining the 
starting seed (such as the first cell on Earth, which already 
began with a reproductive apparatus) is a challenge in its 
own right that must be confronted for open-ended evolution 
even to initiate. 

Condition 2: The evolution of new individuals should 
create novel opportunities for satisfying the MC. This 
condition is important because it ensures that there is some 
way for complexity to increase indefinitely beyond the level 
of the (relatively simple) initial seed. If evolution is to 
achieve open-endedness, then it must continually find paths 
from simpler phenotypes to more complex ones. However, 
such novel paths will be explored only as long as each link 
in the chain continues to satisfy the MC. Thus it is critical 
that new opportunities to satisfy the MC through previously 
unsupportable strategies continually open up so that evolu- 
tion can explore paths that lead arbitrarily beyond the initial 
seed. Furthermore, evolution itself is the only viable gener- 
ator of such novel opportunities because a human designer 
could not realistically conceive a ladder of tasks sufficiently 
rich to continue without limit. The trajectory of biologi- 
cal evolution exhibits many such transitions where new life 
forms paved the way for further genetic innovation in other 
lineages. Giraffes, for instance, could not have evolved on 
Earth before there were trees. In this way, the evolution of 
trees created an opportunity for evolution later to explore a 
previously unsupportable path (namely, the path to giraffes) 
by generating a novel opportunity to satisfy the MC. If the 
nature of individual interactions is too restrictive (such as 
predators simply bumping into prey in alife worlds), then 
this condition may not be possible to satisfy. 

Condition 3: Decisions about how and where individ- 
uals interact with the world should be made by the indi- 
viduals themselves. Such decisions determine whether an 
individual will successfully seek out and exploit novel op- 
portunities for satisfying the MC. Though the MC primarily 
serves to maintain some degree of complexity, it also cre- 
ates a coupling between successful phenotypes and the envi- 
ronment. (This coupling follows from the requirement that 


a nontrivial MC must involve interacting with the world in 
some way, such as gathering food for sustenance of the re- 
productive apparatus in natural evolution.) If an individual 
cannot choose both its actions and their targets (geograph- 
ical or otherwise), then the environmental coupling is dis- 
rupted and phenotypic evaluation becomes arbitrary. That 
is, if the individual does not play at least some role in de- 
ciding where it interacts, then some kind of oracle would 
need to determine for the individual its best opportunity to 
satisfy the MC. However, this oracle would require intimate 
knowledge of the search space to anticipate all possible fu- 
ture opportunities, most of which could not even exist when 
the search began. In this sense, any decision made by such 
an oracle would be effectively arbitrary. Thus no human de- 
signer can realistically construct such an oracle. For these 
reasons, behavioral decisions must be made by the individ- 
uals themselves, who thereby decide for themselves which 
opportunities to exploit (like giraffes heading for the trees). 

Condition 4: The potential size and complexity of 
the individuals’ phenotypes should be (in principle) un- 
bounded. In practice, the growth of the phenotype must 
have some limit (e.g., the size of the universe in the real 
world); achieving infinite growth would of course require in- 
finite time and infinite space. However, at a practical level, 
the salient point is that the complexity of the phenotype 
should not be limited by its representation, as there needs to 
be room for complexity to increase for the kind of complex- 
ity explosion desired in open-ended evolution to be realized. 

While the hypothesis is that these four conditions are all 
necessary for open-ended evolution, whether they are suffi- 
cient is left open. Perhaps more conditions will be identi- 
fied. However, the hope is that the set of necessary and suf- 
ficient conditions can be kept as small as possible. That way, 
the conditions can help to illuminate the elusive fundamen- 
tal and essential ingredients behind open-ended complexity 
explosions. To this end, what is omitted can be just as illu- 
minating as what is included. For example, one prominent 
omission from the four proposed conditions is any reference 
to traditional fitness. While the fitness function is ubiqui- 
tous in much of evolutionary computation (De Jong, 2006), a 
major problem for open-ended evolution is that what is gen- 
uinely novel is significantly harder to formalize than what is 
better. In effect, we do not know a priori which discoveries 
lead later to more novel discoveries. Any explicit conception 
of fitness, wherein some individuals are judged less merito- 
rious relative to others, risks blocking potentially promising 
paths through the search space. By introducing a mecha- 
nism that evaluates individuals without judging them against 
each other (i.e. the MC), evolution can maintain nontrivial- 
ity without falling prey to such deception. The benefits of 
search not driven by explicit objectives has been explored 
previously in e.g. Lehman and Stanley (2011). Of course, 
fitness is indeed an important concept in natural evolution 
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(Orr, 2009), but it can be viewed as an emergent byproduct 
of the MC in nature (i.e. to construct a copy of oneself) that 
changes over time rather than an explicit a priori constraint 
imposed from outside. By thereby reducing the conditions 
to rely solely upon the constraint of the MC, the simplest 
possible hypothesis on the origin of open-ended dynamics 
can be explored, and fewer assumptions must be satisfied to 
construct such systems. 

At the same time, the conditions can help us to pre- 
dict which systems can be expected to yield genuine open- 
endedness, and which cannot. For example, any system (1) 
without a nontrivial MC or without an initial seed satisfying 
such a MC, (2) in which the means of satisfying the MC are 
fixed from the start, (3) in which individuals do not choose 
for themselves with whom or where to interact, or (4) with- 
out the ability to increase the size of the genetic representa- 
tion is by hypothesis not capable of open-ended dynamics. 

More generally, the interesting potential of such a set of 
conditions, if right, is that they can admit worlds radically 
different from nature yet able to exhibit similar open-ended 
dynamics. By exploring such alternative worlds, as in the 
experiment described next, ideally we can begin to learn 
what may be possible someday to achieve by harnessing 
open-ended dynamics for our own purposes. 

Chromaria Experiment 

The aim of this experiment is to observe initial hints of open- 
ended evolutionary dynamics in an artificial domain that 
satisfies the four hypothesized necessary conditions, and to 
show that when one of the conditions is not satisfied, the 
observed phenomenon is stunted. That way, the main con- 
tribution is to suggest a concrete path towards investigating 
the hypothesized conditions. In addition, by also introduc- 
ing a world that is intentionally unlike Earth, the implication 
is that the four conditions admit many possible realizations, 
of which biology is only one. 

The world introduced in this paper, called Chromaria , is 
visually two-dimensional and composed of discrete RGB 
pixels (Figure 1). The colorful creatures (called Chromar- 
ians) evolved in this world actively explore it to search for 
a place to plant. Each Chromarian is allowed one planting 
attempt. If the Chromarian ’s RGB sensor field (which can 
sense prior successful planters and the background) satis- 
fies a specific planting function involving matching its color 
(detailed later), then the planting attempt succeeds and the 
successful creature is eventually allowed to reproduce. Thus 
the MC in Chromaria, unlike Earth’s MC, is to navigate to a 
position in the world with colors matching the Chromarian ’s 
own coloring. If this MC is not met, then the Chromarian is 
removed without planting and does not reproduce. 

Each Chromarian’ s morphology consists of a two- 
dimensional image composed of RGB pixels. The genetic 
encoding of this morphology is a compositional pattern pro- 
ducing network (CPPN; Stanley 2007), a neural-network- 



Figure 1 : Chromaria. Each creature is born at the center 
of the world (left) and then must find an appropriate place 
to plant. The color-rich borders initially provide the only 
viable options, but more emerge as Chromarians continue to 
plant in the environment (right). 



Figure 2: Morphology-encoding CPPN. The CPPN en- 
codes both the outline and fill of the Chromarian’ s morphol- 
ogy. Input b is a bias set to the constant value 1.0. 


like representation that generates patterns with regularities 
such as symmetry, repetition, and repetition with variation. 
The CPPN used to encode Chromarian morphologies (Fig- 
ure 2), which is similar to the encoding in Risi et al. (2012), 
takes polar coordinates r and 9 as input. Such polar co- 
ordinates define an unambiguous solid border for the body, 
which would be harder to determine if the inputs were Carte- 
sian. Upon activation, the CPPN returns an r max for each 
value of 0 , which determines the perimeter of the Chromar- 
ian ’s body at that angle. Then every pixel on the interior 
of this border is queried by the CPPN for the correspond- 
ing RGB values at the queried (r, 0), where r is scaled from 
[0,49] to [0,1], and 0 from [—11,11] to [-1,1]. In this way 
the CPPN determines both the shape (via the r max output) 
and internal color (via the RGB outputs) of the Chromar- 
ian. These characteristics ultimately determine where the 
Chromarian can successfully plant. By evolving new col- 
ors, Chromarians in effect create novel opportunities for new 
kinds of planters, thereby satisfying Condition 2. 

Each Chromarian is equipped with a 10 x 10 rectangu- 
lar sensor field that perceives the RGB values (each scaled 
from the range [0, 255] to [—1,1]) of the underlying pixels. 
This field is centered at the forefront of the Chromarian ’s 
body, with half of the pixels falling underneath the body and 
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Figure 3: Behavioral controller. Each plane represents 
an array of sensors or neurons. Arrows between planes 
in this schematic denote sets of connections between one 
plane and another. The input layer contains three individ- 
ual color fields, which feed into an intermediate integration 
layer. There is an additional set of heading inputs, which re- 
main uncombined with the color data until the output layer 
is reached. The four output nodes control behavior. The 
maximum number of connections in this network (evolved 
by HyperNEAT) is 30,448. 

the rest extending in front of the creature. The exact reso- 
lution of the field depends on the creature’s morphology; as 
its length and width increase, the distance between neigh- 
boring sensors grows. Note that Chromarians can overlap if 
they have planted in the same location, in which case the pix- 
els of the most recent planter are sensed. Additionally, each 
Chromarian is equipped with a heading- sensitive compass 
consisting of 8 pie slice sensors. All sensors are input to a 
multimodal neural controller (Figure 3), whose weights are 
encoded using a second CPPN following the HyperNEAT 
approach to encoding large-scale ANNs with CPPNs (Pugh 
and Stanley, 2013; Stanley et al., 2009). The output layer, 
which receives connections from the hidden layers, has four 
effector nodes corresponding to the Chromarian’ s requested 
rotation (L and R), speed (S), and desire to plant itself (P). 
If the planting node exceeds a threshold, then the Chromar- 
ian is immobilized and it never moves again. Otherwise, the 
rotation and speed nodes determine the Chromarian ’s next 
movement. Note that it is through this ability of the Chro- 
marian to decide for itself when and where to plant (based 
on its senses) that it satisfies Condition 3. HyperNEAT ’s 
ability to evolve multimodal neural networks with tens of 
thousands of connections is what enables creating an arti- 
ficial life world like Chromaria, where autonomous control 
decisions are made based on rich full-color sensory input. 

Evolution in Chromaria proceeds in two stages. First, 
there is a preliminary search for an initial seed that satisfies 
the MC (i.e. an individual that successfully plants itself), fol- 
lowed by the open-ended phase (which proceeds without a 
particular desired behavior or morphology). 


Preliminary search. Satisfying the corollary to Condition 
1 (i.e. that evolution must start with an initial seed that sat- 
isfies the MC) presents a puzzle: how can the initial seed be 
obtained? The proposed solution in Chromaria is to begin 
with a preliminary search for it. The search for an initial 
seed is important because it decides the starting point for 
subsequent open-ended evolution (and thereby influences 
which potential paths to complexity evolution will explore). 
In this experiment, novelty search (Lehman and Stanley, 
2011) is the approach chosen to find a successful controller 
for the initial morphology (starting morphologies were in- 
teractively evolved by the authors). Planters discovered by 
novelty search for particular morphologies are then the seeds 
in the experiment that initiate open-ended evolution. 

Open-ended evolution. Chromarians are evolved using 
HyperNEAT (Stanley et al., 2009), a neuroevolution method 
that gradually complexifies its underlying genetic represen- 
tation over time. Through the indirect CPPN encoding, Hy- 
perNEAT can efficiently evolve complex connectivity pat- 
terns that reflect the geometry of their inputs. The large 
HyperNEAT substrate neural networks (up to 30,448 con- 
nections) in this experiment provide sufficient space for 
complexity to increase significantly over the course of a 
run, thereby satisfying Condition 4. Recall also that each 
Chromarian contains two CPPNs : one to encode its neu- 
ral network, and the other to encode its morphology. This 
experiment uses a modified version of the HyperSharp- 
NEAT 2. 1 implementation of HyperNEAT, which is based 
on Colin Green’s SharpNEAT (Green, 2006). Parameter 
settings are included with the released code, available at 
http : / / eplex .cs.ucf.edu/ chromaria /home . 

In the unconventional main loop in Chromaria, the Chro- 
marians that have successfully planted most recently are 
kept in a parent queue with maximum size 100. A current 
parent pointer always points to one position in the list. When 
the simulation begins, the list only contains one Chromarian 
(i.e. the initial seed found in the preliminary search). The 
newborn then attempts to plant. Each tick of the simulation 
(capped at 200 ticks per Chromarian) proceeds as follows: 

1. The Chromarian’s sensors are updated and its controller 
is activated. 

2. If the planting effector node is negative, the Chromar- 
ian moves according to its other effector nodes. Oth- 
erwise, the Chromarian attempts to plant at its current 
location. This attempt succeeds if the the RGB ratios in 
the Chromarian’s morphology are collectively no greater 
than 12.5% different from the RGB ratios in its sensor 
array contents (Figure 4). Furthermore, to ensure that 
Chromarians must learn to move (to keep the MC non- 
trivial), they are eliminated if they attempt to plant within 
a small radius of their starting position. 

3. If the planting attempt succeeds, the Chromarian gener- 
ates an offspring. Note that reproductive dynamics in 
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Figure 4: RGB ratio calculation. Each pixel of both the 
morphology and sensor field is placed into one of eight bins: 
black, white, red, green, blue, yellow, cyan, or magenta. 
Here, a simple morphology is shown to the left of its binned 
equivalent and a histogram of the bins. The bins are defined 
by halving the ranges [0,255] that the R, G, and B compo- 
nent values can take. For instance, any pixel with Re [0, 
(more non-red than red), Ge[0,^p] (more non-green than 
green), and Be[0,^p] (more non-blue than blue) falls into 
the black bin because black has values R,G,B = 0,0,0. Once 
every pixel is binned in this way, color ratios are calculated 
for each bin by dividing the bin size by the total number 
of pixels. Ratios are recorded for both the morphology and 
sensor field. The differences between these ratios for each 
color are summed to get a matching value. If this value is 
less than 1 (out of 8), the planting function is satisfied. 

Chromaria are unlike those in many other alife worlds. 
The next Chromarian to reproduce is always next in the 
parent queue. If the current parent is at the end of the 
queue, the pointer simply wraps back to the start of the 
queue. In this way, all Chromarians who successfully 
plant eventually get to reproduce. That is, explicit com- 
petition, which is usually central to alife worlds, is inten- 
tionally absent from Chromaria (because it still satisfies 
the four conditions anyway). As soon as an offspring is 
created from the current parent, it attempts to plant, start- 
ing as always from the center of the world. If it succeeds, 
then it is inserted into the parent queue directly preceding 
its own parent. Then the next Chromarian in the queue 
reproduces, and so on. This mechanism of always insert- 
ing offspring preceding their parent forces the system to 
allow every preexisting member of the population to re- 
produce before a newcomer. 

4. Whenever a new Chromarian succeeds at planting, the 
oldest preexisting member is removed from the popula- 
tion list if the list contains at least 100 members. How- 
ever, all bodies of previously successful planters remain 
in the world for the duration of evolution. 

Chromaria thus satisfies the four hypothesized necessary 
conditions for open-ended evolution: (1) individuals must 
satisfy a nontrivial MC (finding a valid location in which to 
plant) before they can reproduce; (2) individuals can plant 
within each other, wherein the possible color matchups are 
unlimited, thereby creating novel opportunities for satisfy- 
ing the MC; (3) individuals decide themselves where and 
when to plant based on information from their sensors; and 
(4) the CPPN encodings for the creatures’ morphologies and 


controllers have no complexity ceiling; thus complexity has 
room to increase significantly. 

It is also instructive to consider how Chromaria is unlike 
Earth, which is the canonical example of an open-ended do- 
main. First, the MC in Chromaria decouples the function 
of reproduction (producing offspring) from the process that 
allows one to reproduce. Second, there are no predator-prey 
relationships between any individuals. This absence high- 
lights the variety of conceivable ways that individuals in a 
non-Earth-based domain can satisfy Condition 3 by creating 
opportunities for each other. Furthermore, unlike in many 
alife worlds, there is no explicit competition : Anyone who 
satisfies the MC will eventually reproduce. This lack of ex- 
plicit competition, and the implication as suggested by Juric 
(1994); Lehman and Stanley (2011); Standish (2003) that 
open-endedness is still possible without it, is the reason that 
activity statistics (Bedau et al., 1998), which track adaptive 
evolution, are not the chosen measure in this paper. 

Recall that one of the four conditions will be tested in 
this paper through a controlled experiment in Chromaria to 
show how Chromaria can serve as a testbed for such investi- 
gations. For that purpose, in this initial experiment the sec- 
ond condition is controlled by preventing Chromarians from 
sensing each other. That way, new opportunities to plant 
can never arise beyond the preexisting colored border region 
and white background present at the start of the run (recall 
that the right to plant is based on the contents of the Chro- 
marians’ sensors), violating Condition 2. Five runs each of 
the control and standard (i.e. satisfying all four conditions) 
versions of Chromaria were performed, starting from the 
same initial seed (discovered by novelty search to plant in 
a magenta and blue border region) and ending after 50,000 
reproductions. Additionally, a second set of ten runs (five 
control and five standard) was initiated from a different seed 
evolved for a world with a cyan and blue border region. 

Results 

The goal of the experiment is to observe the continual pro- 
duction of novel and successful planters in Chromaria, and 
to show that such continued innovation (hinting at open- 
ended evolution) is precluded when Condition 2 goes un- 
met. The most salient evidence of such a dichotomy between 
standard and control runs is from observing the worlds them- 
selves. A key benefit of the visual design of Chromaria 
is to make observing the implications of different variants 
easy. For this purpose, representative snapshots of Chro- 
maria at equivalent stages in different variants are shown 
in Figure 5. These snapshots illustrate a clear expansion 
and diversification (both in terms of planting locations and 
colors) of the population, which was observed in every 
standard run but absent from the control runs. Further- 
more, distinct color-behavioral groups can be seen gradu- 
ally emerging and unfolding over the 50,000 reproduction 
attempts of each world. Importantly, appreciating the full 
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Figure 5: Representative world snapshots. Control and standard versions of Chromaria were run through 50,000 reproduc- 
tions. Here, representative worlds (magenta/blue world at top and cyan/blue at bottom) are shown at various reproduction 
numbers. While each run followed a different trajectory, every standard run exhibited principled growth beyond the initial 
world state, while no control runs did. Thus interactions between individuals are clearly required for open-ended evolution. 



Figure 6: Typical standard run end states. At 50,000 re- 
productions, standard runs in the magenta world typically 
exhibit circular patterns of growth. However, while such 
patterns are discernible, differences in the individual snap- 
shots indicate unique trends in individual runs. 

breadth of Chromaria requires observing Chromarians in ac- 
tion (i.e. exploring and attempting to plant) because much 
of the complexity of evolved Chromarians is in their dy- 
namic behavior , which is based on their rich sensory in- 
puts. For that purpose highlight videos are available at 
http : / / eplex . cs . ucf . edu/ chromaria/home. 

Another intriguing result is that even though the world is 
stochastic, the end states among the standard runs exhibit 
some consistent dynamics (an outcome that could not nec- 
essarily be predicted from the start). As shown in Figure 6, 
the magenta worlds results consistently in ringlike configu- 
rations. Mostly-black Chromarians, who are not present at 
the start, tend to encircle the middle of the world. 

To quantify the dramatic difference Condition 2 makes, 
the diversity of behaviors generated in different variants 
was measured. The path of an individual Chromarian is 
represented as a vector of (x,y) coordinates with range 
[(0, 0), (1000, 1000)]. For the purpose of sampling the vari- 


ance of behaviors, position is sampled ten times (at every 
20 simulation ticks), giving a vector of length 20 for each 
individual. The breadth of behavioral trajectories in a run 
can then be characterized by calculating the average vari- 
ance in position (var) at each sampled tick. It is impor- 
tant to note that these behaviors (represented by the vector 
of all sampled positions) capture both a period of intelligent 
seeking and then planting once a suitable color destination is 
identified. Given that successful planting is a nontrivial be- 
havior, this metric captures not just the amount of diversity 
produced by evolution, but the amount of interesting or non- 
trivial diversity. In the blue world, the average var is 379.8 
(with its own across -runs standard deviation ar-cr = 96.4) 
for control runs and 1,272.9 (ar-cr = 465.4) for standard. In 
the magenta world, the average var is 625.3 1 (ar-cr = 114.8) 
for control runs and 1579.40 (ar-cr = 123.8) for standard. In 
both worlds, the p-value from a Student’s t-test is under 0.05, 
indicating significance. Thus the quantitative results match 
the intuition that a significantly wider breadth of intelligent 
planting behaviors results when Condition 2 is met. 

Discussion 

The intent of this work is to set the stage for investigating the 
necessary conditions for open-ended evolution. By control- 
ling for Condition 2, the experiment in this paper shows that 
the dynamics of Chromaria are altered significantly without 
the ability of Chromarians to provide new opportunities for 
each other. While that outcome makes sense and of course 
can still be tested further, the larger implication is that this 
experiment shows how hypotheses about the key conditions 
can be tested, which in turn means that the open-endedness 
of other alife worlds can potentially be predicted and ex- 
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plained. For example, any world or experiment wherein in- 
dividuals do not interact (and hence do not create new oppor- 
tunities for each other to meet the MC) would be expected 
to exhibit muted dynamics, as with the controls here. Ad- 
ditionally, while alife worlds often do involve interaction, 
Condition 3 suggests that individuals must be able to choose 
their interactions; some existing worlds thus do not meet this 
condition. The other conditions (once validated) similarly 
offer their own intriguing opportunities to assess existing al- 
ife worlds from a new perspective and thus provide insight 
into their own potential and limitations. While some may 
argue that further conditions than those proposed here are 
necessary (e.g. explicit competition), those can similarly be 
hypothesized and checked. In this way, Chromaria offers a 
unique opportunity to visualize the implications of different 
conditions, as well as opening a fascinating set of questions 
in its own right. For example, why does the “black ring” 
seem inevitable in the magenta world (Figure 6), and what 
might follow it far beyond 50,000 reproductions? 

Conclusion 

The aims of this paper were twofold: (1) to propose a new 
theory about what is necessary for open-ended evolutionary 
dynamics, and (2) to show how this theory can be tested us- 
ing a new artificial life world called Chromaria. In this initial 
report, one hypothesized requirement for open-ended evo- 
lution was shown to be necessary; when individuals could 
not create new opportunities for each other, evolution stag- 
nated. When the world was left unperturbed, however, it did 
exhibit some open-ended dynamics, which highlights Chro- 
maria’ s utility as a platform for scientifically testing theories 
about evolution. Further experiments with Chromaria will 
test the remaining hypothesized conditions for open-ended 
evolution, allowing us to begin to pinpoint what is truly es- 
sential to the quest for ever-complexifying life. 
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Abstract — Metamorphic modular robots are versatile systems 
composed of a set of independent modules. These modules are 
able to deliberately change their overall topology in order to 
adapt to new circumstances, perform new tasks, or recover from 
damage. The modules considered in this paper are cubic shapes, 
and we assume that each of them has a separate computational 
resources and it is equipped with specialized sensors to perceive 
the environment. In this paper, we demonstrate the ability of these 
robots to evolve the topology of the whole structure in order to 
achieve, surround and transport target objects dispersed in the 
environment. While performing its task, the robot may be split 
up in order to cope with environmental variations. Our work 
integrates a simplified model of biological hormone system to 
generate inputs for a finite-state machine (FSM) that controls 
the evolution process. 

I. Introduction 

Metamorphic self-reconfiguring modular robots are ver- 
satile systems that can change their overall shape with the 
intention of adapting to the task at hand. These robots are 
composed of a number of independent modules usually called 
atoms. These atoms are able to connect, disconnect one from 
each another, or even push/pull or exchange information and 
energy with the neighbor modules in order to form various 
structures/patterns dynamically [2,10,5]. Depending on the 
atoms degrees of freedom and the basic actions that can be 
performed in a coordinated way, several modules can perform 
elementary movements from position to an other position 
across their neighbors by changing the topology of the modules 
connectivity network [4,6,8,11], this action is called robots 
reconfiguration. For example, a self-configured modular robot 
can reform itself into a thin-linear pattern to cross a tunnel, 
reform into an emergency structure such as dam, shield, bridge, 
or even surrounding, carrying or manipulating objects. 

Compared with conventional robotic systems, self- 
reconfigurable robots are believed to be more robust and more 
adaptive under dynamic environments, because on the one 
hand they are able to reconfigure modules to form more suited 
pattern with respect to the task at hand or the current situation. 
This property means that such robots can be survived and self 
repaired thanks to its ability to expel faulty modules outside 
the body [2,3], and in the other hand, the gathering of these 
modules forms a distributed system with no central controller 
since they are computationally independent, this property is 
crucial to make this kind of systems invulnerable to the failure 
situations or malfunction of robot modules. 

Due to their many degrees of freedom, developing effectiv^Q j 
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control system for modular robots is recognized as one of 
the major challenges in the development of self-reconfigurable 
modular robots. These challenges attract several researchers to 
investigate the feasibility of providing effective solutions using 
the existing approaches and mechanisms, or even propose 
others. Some of them focused on issues of modular-robots self- 
reconfiguration, while others focused on issues of modular- 
robots locomotion. A co-evolution of both configuration and 
control has been also the subject of many interesting research. 
For example, we can cite the Karl Sims model as the first major 
work evolving virtual robots [1], in this work Sims used a 
neural network to control a morphology generated by a graph- 
based genotype-phenotype map so that the controller was 
coevolved with the morphology generator. Later, Komosin- 
ski has used this strategy again with L- System morphology 
generator [15] to produce artificial robots. Evert Haasdijk 
has used HyperNEAT to develop a reactive quadruped mod- 
ular robot [16], the controllers of the individual robots act 
autonomously and with only local exchange of information. 
However, the morphology of the organism is predefined by 
the user. More recently, artificial Gene Regulatory Networks 
seem to be able to generate complex morphologies when 
they control a developmental system [9,12,13,14] or even to 
generate oscillations that give artificial creatures a mechanism 
to move. However, few of these works have been designed 
to actually take advantage of the computational power of the 
individual modules. 

The objective of our work is to evolve the structure of a 
metamorphic self-reconfiguring robot to perform the task at 
hand by taking advantage of the computational power of the 
individual modules. The research presented in this paper is 
grounded in our previous work [7] in which we demonstrated 
how simple local sensing, local communication and control 
rules achieve useful emergent behaviors of crystalline meta- 
morphic robots. In particular in this work, we are interested 
in evolving the configuration of metamorphic modular robot 
to transport sliding objects from their current positions to 
specific target positions, this process can be subdivided in 
three successive steps: (1) evolve dynamically the structure 
configuration to find and surround the objects, we use mor- 
phogen gradients to locate these objects, (2) evolve the current 
structure configuration to be able to transport the surrounded 
objects, (3) release the sliding objects whenever the final 
position is achieved. These steps are coded in a simple finite- 
state machine (FSM) that denotes all the states in which every 
unit of the system may be, and the possible transitions can 
be performed according to the required conditions, a basic 



hormone system is used to control the inputs of the FSM. 

II. The Control Model 
A. The Modular Robot and its Environment 

To reduce the simulation’s complexity, we consider a static 
environment modeled with a lattice {grid) of 2D cells, where 
each of these cells may be in one of the following states: empty, 
occupied with a single module, occupied with an obstacle. 
Basically, all the modules are the same size. Each of them 
is controlled by the evolutionary approach shown in figure 1, 
perceives the environment thanks to its specialized sensors and 
communicates with its nearby modules [7]. 



Fig. 1: Diagram of the evolutionary approach used to evolve 
the modular robot structure 


The genetic algorithm used in this approach evolves a 
population of genomes that represent feasible configurations. 
Each of them is encoded as illustrated by figure 2. 


modules. Since we use Von Neumann neighborhood, a single 
module may have at least one adjacent module (zero adjacent 
is excluded) and at most four adjacent modules (respectively 
modules A,C in figure 2b). With this idea in mind, the 
adjacency matrix can be transformed into 5 n size array {n 
is the number of modules) as illustrated in figure 3. 
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Fig. 3: simplified form of adjacency matrix 


The crossover operation is applied to two different 
genomes that represent feasible configurations. Commonly, a 
point called crossover site along their length is selected, and the 
information after the crossover site of the two parent strings are 
swapped. As a result, two new children are created. However, 
this operation doesn’t work directly with the genomes shown 
in figure 2. The next four additional actions are required: 

1) From the first parent Gi, eliminate ( n — m) modules 
so that m < n and VM* E G\ / Adjacency {Mi) ^ <j>. 

2) From the second parent G 2 , eliminate ( n — k ) 
modules so that n = m + k and VM* E G 2 / 
Adjacency {Mi) ^ </>. 

3) From G\ (respectively G 2 ), sellect two modules 
X\,X 2 that have not a full adjacency list {s/genomei 
3 module Xj E genomei / || Adjacency{xj) ||< 4} 
so that the translation of every module of the remain- 
ing part in G 2 by the vector p Xl p x l {p x : denotes 
the position of the module (x), figure 2. a) should 
respect the next constraint: \/xj E SubGenome 2 
$Xi E SubGenome 1 / p Xi = Translate ^ p^ ^Pxj) 
Where, SubGenomei is the remaining part of 
Genomei. 

4) Translate all the modules (update the p vectors) of 
SubGenome 2 by the vector p Xl p X2 , then update the 
adjacency list of (an, £ 2 ) and integrate them together 
into new children genome as shown in figure 4. 
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Fig. 2: Encoding a solution, (a): a genome that encod a 
configuration, (b): genotype-phenotype mapping 
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Fig. 4: The crossover operation 


The mutation operation is applied to one genome from 
To encode an arbitrary configuration we used the adjacency which a gene is chosen to be mutated. Except the part 
matrix to denote which modules are adjacent to which othe^Q 2 that encodes the module position, the remaining parts of the 




selected gene should not be mutated. This operation proceeds 
as following: 

1) Randomly select a genome G from the population. 

2) Randomly select two genes (g^gf) f rom the genome 
G so that #2 has not a full adjacency list and the 
translation of the module specified by g\ to fill a 
random free neighbor of the module specified by g 2 
should not produce a fragmented phenotype. 

3) Perform the translation and update the neighbor lists 
of (< 7 i,# 2 ) as shown in figure 5. 

| phenotype J | | phenotype 3 




Fig. 7: Spreading a morphogen on the environment, the size 
of the circle represents the quantity of the morphogen, while 
the arrows represent the direction of spreading 


3) The concentration of morphogerii is maximal at the 
position of its source (the biggest circle in figure 7). 

4) The concentration of morphogerii changes across the 
grid, it decreases as we move away from its source. 
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Fig. 5: The mutation operation 


In this work we use the same software architecture dis- 
cussed in [7], with a slight change in the sensing system (figure 
6 ). Actually the cell-robot has no idea about the positions 
of the target objects, however it can sense some particular 
informations called morphogens diffused by these objects. 



environment 

Fig. 6 : Scheme of a cell-robot in an artificial environment. It 
has a ring of sensors (half-circles) to perceive the morphogens 
concentrations (hexagons) 


We assume that the environment contains different mor- 
phogens. They are gradually spreading on the grid (figure 7) so 
that the variation on their concentrations between the neighbor 
cells emerges a guidance system that gives an implicit infor- 
mation about directions that should be followed to reach the 
source of these morphogens. This change improves the control 
model for taking advantages of not using global information 
and makes the system more realistic. 

Our model integrates a basic diffusion algorithm to spread 
morphogens on each cell in the environment with respect to 
the following rules: 

1) Each of the morphogens has a unique identifier. 

2) Each of the target objects is considered as a mor- 

phogen source, it diffuses a unique morphogen on 
the environment. Q 


Algorithm 1 Spread Morphogerii 

List a : list of empty cells. 

Lists '- list of marked cells. 

List a ^ — Lists ^ — 0 

Set to (-1) all Cm on for each of the empty cells. 

Insert the target position cell into List a and set C Mon t0 

MaxValue. 
while List a 7 ^ 0 do 
if List A-First.C Mor > A Mor then 
Foreach(e G Neighbor (List a -F irst)) do 
if e £ Lists then 

e.CMor^ max ( e -CMon List A'Fir st.C Mor~ 

A Mor )- 

end if 

if e £ List a then 
Insert e into List a- 

end if 

EndForeach 

end if 

InsertList A-Fir st into Lists - 
Delete(ListA-First). 

end while 


In this algorithm: 

Cm on'- denotes the concentration of morphogeni 
Cm or'- denotes the overall morphogens concentrations. 

A Mor'- denotes the change in morphogen concentration 
through neighbor cells. 

Neighbor (X ): returns the list of Von Neumann neighbor cells 

of Cell x- 
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Fig. 8 : Result of applying Spread Morphogeni algorithm, 
black squares represent obstacles, red square represents a target 
object, green squares represent mobile robots, values from 1 
to 17 represent the concentrations of Morphogeni across the 
empty cells. 


Figure 8 shows the result of applying Spread Morphogen 
algorithm to spread a single morphogen across all the empty 
cells in the environment. The green squares represent mobile 
robots that have a desire to reach the position of the morphogen 
source while the red square represents a morphogen source, 
so in this position the concentration of the corresponding 
morphogen is set to its maximum value (17 in this example). 
The algorithm ensures a gradient diffusion of the morphogen 
across each empty cell. So to find the source position, the robot 
will just have to follow any path that increases the morphogen 
concentration (red paths in figure 8). 

In fact, we developed this algorithm in hope to improve our 
previous model [7] in which we used euclidean distance to 
locate target objects and to drive the system evolution (blue 
dashed path in figure 8). In such a model, all the units are 
supposed to know the exact position of all the target objects 
as a global information. Besides that, using euclidean distance 
makes the metamorphic robot unable to get out from some 
situations, in particular avoiding obstacles that are parabolic 
in shape (figure 8). To resolve this problem, we introduce 
f moving fitness (equation 1) that should be performed by the 
robot to acquire morphogens as much as possible. Maximizing 
/ moving , the robot will track the morphogens concentrations 
from low to high level of concentration. 

rri n 

f moving EE Morphogerii(mj ) (1) 

i=l j = 1 

In this equation, M orphogeni(rrij) denotes the concentration 
of Morphogerii perceived by the module rrij and n denote 
the number of the modules, m denotes the number of the 
morphogens sources. 
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Fig. 9: The most concentrated cells = equipotential area, the 
dark red squares represent the modular robot, the blue squares 
represent the target objects, values from 36 to 49 represent 
morphogens concentrations 


Using f moving as a fitness, our GA may have a tendency 
to converge towards local optima in which it is not defined 
how to sacrifice short-term fitness to gain longer-term fitness. 

As a result, the robot gets stuck in an equipotential area from 
which it can not get out anymore. This particular circumstance 
strongly depends on the shape of f moving landscape that 
depends itself on the way of spreading morphogens. 

In order to alleviate this problem, we introduced an activa- 
tor/inhibitor coefficient (Si) to control the fitness f moving a %04 


illustrated in equation 2. 

m n 

F Moving E*E Morphogeni(rrij ) (2) 

i = i j = i 

In this equation Si is used to activate or inhibit Morphogerii. 
Using FMoving , the robot can performe the task at hand either 
sequentially by activating a single morphogen at a time, or in 
parallel by dividing the whole structure into m parts, where 
m > 1 is the number of morphogens sources (target objects). 
To divide the whole structure, we used the following three 
rules: 

1) Cluster the modules into m classes, using their per- 
ceived morphogens as an input data (refer to section 
3 for more details), and assign each of the modules 
the appropriate class-identifier. 

2) Each of the modules keeps the link with the same- 
class modules and disconnect from the others. 

3) For each class Cu Si gets value as shown in the 
following equation 3, where idc is the identifier of 

Q. 

x _ / 1 = idci /q\ 

~ \ 0 id Ci 

Once the structure divides, each part behaves as an entirely 
autonomous modular robot in which only one morphogen is 
activated where the others are inhibited. In such a case, no 
equipotential area appears and each part can successfully track 
and surround a unique morphogen source. 

B. Generate Cyclic Locomotions 

The GA used in this work is basically designed for evolving 
the structure of modular robots as discussed in [7], it gives 
only the next configuration that improves the fitness at hand. 
However, it can be used to develop facilities for generating 
locomotions. 

Actually, the modules can generate various motions as a 
combination of each module micro-movement. In particular, 
they are able to generate an earthworm-like locomotion as a 
loop of simple cyclic locomotion. 



Fig. 10: Cyclic locomotion, green cells: moving modules, red 
cells: stopped modules 

Figure 10, shows a loop of simple cyclic locomotion that can 
be generated using the folowing rules: 

(1) : Define a direction for the movement. 

(2) : Arrange the modules so that each of them can disconnect 
from its neighbor modules that are perpendicular to its direc- 
tion without leaving any isolated module. 

(3) : The module is able to move one step position (green mod- 
ules in figure 10) once the folowing conditions are satisfied: 
(3.1): The neighbor cell to the direction of movement is empty. 




(3.2) : The disconnection from neighbor modules that are 
perpendicular to the direction of its movement should not leave 
any isolated module. 

(3.3) : All the module faces are contracted. 

In this work, the direction of movement is defined by using 
the variation of morphogen concentration around the space 
occupied by the modules, while the modules arrangement is 
defined by using GA since it is a particular configuration. 

C. Encapsulation into the modules 

As mentioned in the introduction, we are interesting to 
evolve the configuration of metamorphic modular robot to 
transport sliding objects from their current positions to specific 
target positions. This process can be subdivided in three 
successive steps: 

Stepi Track and surround the objects: the modules run a 
GA for evolving the whole structure in order to acquire 
morphogens as much as possible (using FMoving as a fitness 
where Si = 1 Vi = l..m). This evolution drives the modular 
robot towards an equipotential area in which it gets stuck and 
can not completely converge towards any of the target objects, 
(at this moment A F M ovin 9 = 0). 

Each module on the system can either produce two artificial 
hormones H 1 and H 2 (equations 4,6) or diffuse an amount of 
them (H X ,H 2 ) to control their desires to switch between the 
three steps. 

Once the modular robot reaches an equipotential area, each of 
the modules starts to lose H 1 since A F Mo vin g = 0 according to 
equation 4. An intermodular compensation is fired (equation 7) 
to ensure the homogeneity of H 1 through all the modules and 
while A FMoving = 0, H 1 keeps decreasing until it reaches 
a lower threshold. At this moment, a clustering method is 
used for determining a division scheme using the informations 
perceived by the modules as an input data. The whole structure 
is then divided into several parts where each part will be 
attracted by only one target object that matches with its class 
identifier. 

Step2 Transport the objects: As a result of step (1), each target 
object is surrounded by several modules of the same class. 
Again, F Moving achieves a maximum level and A F Mo vin 9 
converges towards 0, at this moment, every module of the class 
starts to lose H 2 . The modules that are in interaction with the 
target object lose H 2 faster than the others (p in equation 6). 
Once H 2 gets lower, the modules define the direction of move- 
ment using the variation in concentration of the morphogen 
that denotes the final position, then a GA is called to evolve 
a structure that can generate a cyclic locomotion towards the 
defined direction. 

Each substructure can push ahead the sliding object or pull 
it from the back while the sliding object moves from low 
concentration level to high concentration level of morphogen 
that denotes the final position. Otherwise, the modules in 
interaction with the sliding object stop the movement and 
diffuse a hormone H 3 to switch to Step 2 and redefine a new 
direction. 

Steps Release the objects: Once the sliding object arrives at 
the final position, it is expelled as if an obstacle or a failed 
module. 

The dynamic of these steps can be modeled by a finite state 
machine as shown in figure 11, where: 

Start : denotes the initial state of the system. o 


ff 1 < Thi H 2 < Th 2 arrive 



H 3 > 0 


Fig. 11: FSM modeling the global task 


States (A,B,C): denote respectively steps 1,2,3. 

(T/ii,T/i 2 ): denote respectively thresholds of hormones 
(H\H 2 ). 

In this work we integrate a highly simplified model of biolog- 
ical hormone system to generate inputs for FSM. 

The dynamics of the hormones H 1 and H 2 are modeled as in 
equations 4-6: 

H 1 = H} + ai A fit -ft/ (A. f u) (4) 

/<*>={; %m 

H 2 = H 2 r + a 2 A fit -<phf{ A fit ) (6) 

Where, A f it = | F(t) — F(t — 1)|: denotes the change of the 
fitness over the time. (a^a^): are two coefficients used to 
accelerate the production of H 1 and Ft 2 . (H X ,H 2 ): represent 
the received hormones. (^ 1 ,^ 2 ): are two coefficients used to 
decelerate the production of H 1 and H 2 . ip: is a coefficient 
used to enhance the deceleration of producing H 2 . 

The function D l x y (t) models the diffusion of the hormone H l 
at time t as described in the following equation 7, where A 
represents the diffusion coefficient of Ft l \ 

Dl y (t) = d i \x-y\H i (t ) (7) 

III. Clustering The Modules 

Clustering is the task of finding natural groupings among 
objects in such a way that objects in the same group (called a 
cluster) share similar values [18]. In our work we use clustering 
for partitioning modules into several groups so that the whole 
structure of the modular robot will be split up in order to cope 
with environmental variations. From this point of view, the 
perceived information of each module is considered as a data 
point. 

In this section we discuss three clustering methods in the aim 
of choosing the more efficient of them for our study. These 
methods are applied to the same data inputs. 

A. K-means Clustering 

K-means is a well known algorithm commonly used to 
solve clustering problems, it is based on minimizing the overall 
sum of the squared errors between each pattern and the corre- 
sponding cluster center. This can be written as minimization 
of the following objective function: 

E = YhYh \\ x ~ m i \\ 2 ( § ) 

i= 1 xECi 

K-means clustering proceeds as shown in algorithm-2, where 
rrii represents the center of the cluster C*. This algorithm 
converges when there is no further change in assignment of 



Algorithm 2 K-means 

while ] A 0 do 

(1) : Initialize the k cluster centers. 

(2) : Assign each input data point to one of the existing 
clusters according to the closest Euclidean distance from 
the clusters. 

(3) : Compute the mean of each cluster to update its center. 

end while 


instances to clusters. In such situation, all the centers m* are 
stable in values (A rrii = 0). 

Depending on the first initialization of the clusters, k-means 
algorithm converges in 3-8 iterations, and gives a good data- 
classification quality (a low overall error). 

B. GA-Based Clustering 

The goal of using GA to solve clustering problem is to 
enhance the quality of clusters. In fact the GA works with a 
population of feasible solutions called genomes, each genome 
encodes a solution and is assigned a fitness value to describe 
how good solution it represents. 

Starting from a random initial population, the GA stochasti- 
cally selects a set of individuals (based on their fitness) and 
modifies their genetic codes by means of operators: mutation 
and crossover to form a next evolved population. 

The genome that encodes the clusters is shown in figure 12, 
where id represents the data point identifier and c represents 
its corresponding cluster. 
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Fig. 12: Genome that encodes the clusters 


A feasible solution assigns each element of the data point to 
a cluster. The center of each cluster is determined and the 
overall error E of the solution is calculated using equation 8. 
The fitness should be inversely proportional to the overall error 
of the corresponding genome, in this paper we adopt a basic 
form shown in equation 9. 


Fitness = — = 

Ve 


(9) 



As shown in figure 13, the GA improves the quality of 
the clusters in each generation. However it seems to be of 
little interest for our work since it needs an average of 1025 
generations to converge around k-means solution. 

C. SOM-Based Clustering 

Kohonen Self Organizing Map, or SOM, is an artificial 
neural network based on an issue of unsupervised learning 
with the aim of mapping a high-dimensional data to a low- 
dimensional space (figure 14) which is formed by arranging 
the computational neurons into a grid [17,19]. 



The way that SOM goes about organizing itself describes a 
self organization process, during this process a competition 
between neurons is invoked, and each neuron is allowed to 
change its weight vector to become more like samples in hopes 
to win the next competition. The general steps of the learning 
process are described in algorithm 3: 


Algorithm 3 SOM 

(1 ^Initialization: 

Randomly initialize the weight vectors of the map 

(2) -Begin training: 

while t < 1 do 

An input weight vector is applied to the map 

The node most like the input is selected (Best Matching 

Unit). 

The weight vectors of BMU and surrounding neighbor- 
hood nodes are scaled towards the input. 

The Learning rate and the ray of neighborhood are 
decreased. 

end while 

(3) -Apply input vector: 

The BMU now is the node most like that provided. 


In first stage, the best matching unit (BMU) should be selected, 
usually as the unit matching to the shortest euclidean distance 
(equation 10) between the input vector and the units of the 
map. 
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2=1 


Next, the neighboring weights should be scaled, so firstly we 
should select the units considered as neighbors to the winner 
unit, then we should determine how much each weight can 
become more like the input vector. The neighbors of a winning 
unit can be determined using a number of different methods. 


In this paper we opted to use a gaussian function (equation 
11) where every point with a value above zero is considered 
as a neighbor. 

G(x,y) = ae (11) 



Fig. 15: Overall error of k-means, SOM, GA clustering meth- 
ods 


To compare these clustering methods, a data set is captured 
from a random robot configuration. The captured informations 
represent the morphogen diffusion across the cells occupied 
by the robot modules. 

As shown in figure 15, we note that k-means is not just the 
easiest algorithm to be realized, but also our natural choice 
since it gives a high quality of data clustering (for the purpose 
of our work) and has low computation cost (converges in 3 to 
8 iterations). 


IV. Results 

In this experiment, the environment is modeled as a 2D 
grid composed of 25x10 cells as shown in figure 17, where, 
the shaded cells represent obstacles, the blue cells represent 
sliding objects, and the 16 unit modular robot is represented 
by the red cells. Each of the sliding objects produces a unique 
morphogen that is spreaded gradually on the environment. 
The mission should be performed by the modular robot is to 
track the sliding objects that are randomly dispersed in the 
environment and transport them into a predefined final position 
(we assume that the final position diffuse a unique morphogen 
called Morph F i na i). 

The following parameters are used to set up the simulation: 
Max morphogen concentration = 50, hormone accelerators 
= (0.8,0. 8), hormone decelerator (^ 1 ,^ 2 ) = (0.3, 0.3), 
hormone diffusion coefficient c^=0.5, the cumulation of any 
hormon H l can not exceed 10 (otherwise the additional value 
is ignored except for the non divided structure). This setup has 
been empirically determined, through a set of tests. 

During the convergence of the genetic algorithm, it is 
interesting to observe the evolution of the structure towards 
the best solution. As it is shown in figure 17(a.b), the modular 
robot starts form its initial position and evolves its structure 
to aquire morphogens as much as possible. As a result, the 
modular robot converges more and more towards the most 
concentrated cells (red-brick cells in figure 17(a.b.c)), at thi^Q^ 



TimeSleps 

Fig. 16: Hormones concentrations during the time of simula- 
tion, (a,b,c): parts of the global task 



Fig. 17: The modular robot during the evolution 


moment, the structure is not yet divided, and only H 1 is 
produced. Once the structure reaches the equipotential area 
(figure 17c), A F Mo vin g approaches to 0 and H 1 starts to 
decrease (blue curve in figure 16). 

When the H 1 concentration gets down under the threshold 2.5 
(empirically determined), the structure is believed to be steady 
for a long time and is ready to be divided into several parts. A 
k-means algorithm is called to cluster the dataset (informations 
perceived by the modules) and to assign each module to a class 
preparing to the separation process. Next, each module tests its 
neighbors and disconnects from those that have not the same 
class identifier. As a result, the modules are separated in two 
classes and the structure is divided in two parts (figure 17c), 
where these parts should not be divided anymore and each 
of them converges only to the object attracted with, then it 
surrounds this object and evolves its configuration to be able 
to perform a cyclic locomotion to the direction by which the 
concentation of Morph Final is being increased (subsript b 
in figure 16), otherwise, a hormone H 3 is diffused to evolve 
an other configuration to move toward a new direction. As a 
result, the sliding object gets closer to the final position. 

The global system dynamic is already modeled by a FSM that 
is encapsulated in every module to switch between steps (parts 
of the global task) a,b,c in figure 16 while the hormon system 
produces H 1 , H 2 , H 3 to generate inputs to this FSM. Coupling 
between the hormone system and the FSM is illustrated as 
following: 

( State = Start A H 1 < 0.3) ( State <— A, H 2 <— Max ) 

( State = A A H 2 < 0.3) ( State <— B) 

(State = B A H 3 > 0) i-A (State <— A, H 2 <— Max ) 

Observing these rules, we notice that the second and the third 
rules, create such an interesting cycle that can be used to create 
a generalized process for more complex tasks. 

V. Conclusion 

In this paper, we presented a decentralized approach that 
evolves the ability of metamorphic robots to perform the task 
at hand. This approach is based on our previous work [7] in 
which we used a GA coupled with a PackMan-like algorithm 
for evolving the structure of a modular robot. In this study the 
genetic algorithm is used to generate the next better configu- 
ration of the modular robot, while the PackMan-like algorithm 
is used to drive the self-reconfiguration process. Switching 
between generating better configuration and reforming to the 
new configuration emerges an adaptive locomotion for the 
modular robot. 

A more complex task is considered in this work, and a new 
evolutionary approach is presented. 

The first improvement we can talk about is the ability of 
our approach to drive the modular robot into the target objects 
without being stuck by obstacles that are parabolic in shape 
(figure 8). In fact, using a gradient of morphogens instead of 
euclidean distance is not just a natural choice since the modules 
are not supposed to have global informations but it gets also 
a significant improvement to the quality of objects-tracking in 
our system. 

The experiment presented in this paper shows the capacity 
of the artificial hormone system to control the finite state 
machine (FSM) that schedules the steps to perform the global 
task. To do that, the global system task dynamic is modelec^Qg 


by a FSM , and then an artificial hormone system is used to 
control transitions between the FSM states. As a result, the 
robot’s behavior is controlled by the hormone system. 

An other interesting property of our approch is the ability to 
generate a separation strategy for the modules according to 
some circumstances. It should be interesting to investigate the 
feasibility of biological cell division techniques as well as the 
multi-objective techniques for generating such strategy. 
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Abstract 

This paper presents a multiagent-based simulation approach 
to the effect of network structure difference on the diffusion 
of items. Recently, the rapid spread of information and com- 
munication technology induces multiplexing of our commu- 
nication space. As a result, diffusion of products in the mar- 
ket has been changed because the communication affects our 
behaviors and state of own mind. Network externality is an 
effect that value of a product depends on the market pene- 
tration. It has been known that markets of products having 
network externality are greatly influenced by interpersonal 
communication. In this paper, we constructed two network, 
“offline network” and “online network” that refer to networks 
before and after the development of information and commu- 
nication technologies, focusing on such changes and analyzed 
the differences between network structures. We verified the 
effect that difference of network structures affects the diffu- 
sion of items in network effect markets. We discussed the 
property of diffusion process in each network and how easily 
monopolistic diffusion can occur depending on the network 
structures. 

Introduction 

Recently, a socializing method and other parties of associa- 
tion have been changed because of the development of infor- 
mation and communication technologies such as the Inter- 
net and mobile phones. For example, mobile phones make 
it possible to communicate with anyone, anytime, and the 
Internet and Social Network Service (SNS) make it easy 
for people who have something in common to communi- 
cate through online communities. It is thought that commu- 
nication and exchanging information with others, and their 
behavior, affects our own actions and psychology. The net- 
work effect (also called network externality or demand- side 
economies of scale) in markets is an example of interaction 
with others producing a major effect on individuals (Katz 
and Shapiro, 1985). Briefly, the network effect means that as 
the number of users an item has increases, that item becomes 
more attractive to others. In this situation, it is thought that 
the diffusion rate of items within one group of friends af- 
fects the decision about whether or not to buy something. 
When two similar items are in a race to be the most popu- 
lar, it is common for only one item to be shared exclusively 


because of positive feedback and items selling faster if they 
are already doing well. This phenomenon is called “winner- 
takes-all” by Arthur (1996). 

There has been much previous research about the network 
effect (e.g., Ozawa and Nakayama (2010); Weitzel et al. 
(2003)). Kaneko et al. (2006, 2005) constructed a model 
that considered the asymmetricity of information and ana- 
lyzed customers’ purchase decision-making processes. In 
the model each consumer had different information with re- 
spect to others’ purchase behavior, and they reported that 
the market becomes inefficient if customers are unaware of 
each other’s behavior. Kawamura and Ohuchi (2005) an- 
alyzed the effectiveness of the present strategy, in which 
businesses provide their services without charge. They ex- 
amined the effectiveness of two present strategies: a simple 
present strategy and friend present strategy, and discussed 
the effectiveness of present strategies in different network 
structures. Iba et al. (2001) analyzed the format competition 
of video cassette recorders, that is to say a typical standard 
race interaction between customers, by the artificial market 
model with multiagent approach. The simulation observed 
the emergence of locality, which is caused by the local influ- 
ence, and the results showed that the local clusters provide 
the brakes on the winner- take- all phenomenon. Mizutani 
(2002) proposed a simulation model with evincive individ- 
ual relationships. He used network structures that describe 
the relationship in urban and provincial areas, and showed 
that differences to these structures can affect the diffusion 
race. 

In a network effect market, the situation at the early stage 
is significant in terms of the final diffusion result (Liebow- 
its and Margolis, 1994). Therefore, we need to examine the 
early stage and come up with a definition for the customer 
group that decides to buy an item at the early stage and how 
the diffusion process proceeds from that point. Addition- 
ally, it seems to be important to study acquaintance network 
structures that show the relationships between customers. 

We propose a model that draws on Mizutani (2002) ’s 
model that focuses on the relationship between network 
structure differences and the diffusion state. First, we de- 
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Figure 1: Innovator theory: five types of customers to adopt 
a new item and their population distribution. 


fine the customer group that decides to buy an item at an 
early stage and add conservative buying to the purchase 
model for realistic simulation. In the real world, it is well- 
known that buying patterns are related to differences in a 
customer’s character (Rogers, 2010). Therefore, we con- 
structed an agent model that considers innovator theory and 
classifies customers into five categories in order to analyze 
the acquaintance networks in each category. We also added 
conservative buying in the purchase model in order to make 
it possible to analyze realistic diffusion process. We show 
the differences of acquaintance networks that each adopting 
category has as well as network structure differences, and 
then discuss how these differences the affect the diffusion 
and the process of the diffusion of items. 

Innovator theory 

Innovator theory is a sociological theory first proposed by 
Rogers (2010). In this theory, customers are classified into 
five categories (see Figure 1) on the basis of how quickly 
they develop a purchasing attitude toward new items. 

• Innovators: 2.5% of all customers. 

• Early adopters: 13.5% of all customers. 

• Early majority: 34% of all customers. 

• Late majority: 34% of all customers. 

• Laggards: 16% of all customers. 

The character of the customers in each of the categories is 
also analyzed. Early adopters tend to have a higher income, 
intelligence, a friendlier attitude toward science, and a more 
reasonable personality than late adopters. 


Proposed Model 

In this paper, we assume that if a new item, or two conflict- 
ing new items, appears in the market, there will be a network 
effect. If two new items exist in the same market, customers 
can choose whichever item is preferable to them. We assume 
that customers do not know the diffusion rate of item in an 
entire market; they only know the local popularity in their 
own acquaintance network. 

In this section, we define an agent as a customer, and a 
network as both an acquaintance relationship network and a 
purchase action model. 

Agent Model 

We define agents as customers who exist in society. An 
agent is comprised of adopting an item (adopting *), social 
attribute ( ATi ), and its two derivative attributes: social posi- 
tion (SPi) and threshold recognizing desire to buy (T*). 


agenti(adoptingi, ATi, SPi,Ti). (1) 

adopting i describes three values: adopting item A or B, 
or not adopting. Agents can have only one item, and al- 
though they are allowed to replace on item with another, they 
cannot have two items at the same time. 


adopting i = 0 or 1 or 2. (2) 

Social attribute describes an agent’s social position, e.g., 
age, occupation, educational background, and so on. Ele- 
ments of the social attribute at ^ describe the real value from 
0 to 1 randomly. 

ATi = ( atn , • • • , at ik , • • • , at iK ), (3) 


(1 < k < K ). 

Social position is calculated by the following equation us- 
ing the social attribute. 


SPi = 


N 


J2 at ik 


k=l 


(4) 


In the innovator theory, there is a positive correlation be- 
tween the height of the social attribute and the speed of the 
purchase time. The agents are classified into five categories 
according to value of SPi. 

“Threshold recognizing the desire to buy” describes the 
speed of a purchasing attitude to a new item. Agents will 
decide to buy an item if the local popularity among their ac- 
quaintances is over their own threshold. Agents who have 
a low threshold have the desire to buy a new item in an 
early stage easily. On the other hand, agents who have high 
threshold get this desire in the late stage. They are cautious 
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about buying new items, they do not buy any until the ma- 
jority of their acquaintances have. The threshold recogniz- 
ing the desire to buy is indicated by the following equation 
using the social position. 


T % = 0.5 - 


SPj 

2 max SP ’ 


where maxSP means the max value of SPi. 


(5) 


Network Model 

The section describes a network model with an agent as 
a node and acquaintance relationships as links. Mizutani 
(2002)’ s research included two different types of structures, 
strong network and weak network, based on the similarity 
of social attributes between people, namely homophily. Ho- 
mophily refers to people making a relationship with some- 
one and the giving priority to people with whom the social 
distance between them is close. Social distance is indicated 
by the social attribute. In the case of using several social 
attributes, they are treated as dimensions. 

In the past, before the recent development of information 
and communication technologies, it was not as easy to con- 
tact others as it is now, so geography became a key factor 
in acquaintance relationships. However, these days it is pos- 
sible to contact and communicate with people who have at 
least one thing in common with oneself, so homophily is 
getting weaker than before. In this study, we consider two 
networks, “offline network” and “online network”, based on 
the homophily in Mizutani (2002). “Offline network” and 
“online network” refer to networks before and after the de- 
velopment of information and communication technologies. 

• Offline Network 

This is the network before the development of informa- 
tion and communication technologies. Homophily has a 
significant influence and links are made between people 
with a similar social attribute in all dimensions, that is, 
birds of a feather. The offline network has an acquain- 
tance relationship with strong inbreeding and is created 
by using all social attributes. Social distance ( padisij ), 
which is defined by using Euclidean distance in all social 
attributes, is indicated by the following equation. 


padis^ — 


K 

\ ^ ^ (od'ik Cltjk) 2 - 
\ k= 1 


( 6 ) 


• Online Network 

This is the network after the development of informa- 
tion and communication technologies. Homophily has a 
weaker influence and links are made between people with 
a similar social attribute in as little as one dimension. Het- 
erophily is superior to homophily in this network. 

The online network has an acquaintance relationship like 
weak-ties and is created by using at least one social at- 
tribute. First, we calculate the difference of each social 


attribute’s element between agents and agent j, and next, 
we use the following equation to determine their mini- 
mum value of the difference ( prdisij ). 


prdisij = argmin (\atik - atp c |). (7) 

k=l, — ,K 

In this paper, each network has same number (L) of links 
that exist in society fixedly in order to compare the effect that 
different network structures have on the diffusion of items. 
Links between agents and agent j are composed in ascend- 
ing order according to padis ij in all combinations of agent 
pairs. Clustering coefficient defined by Watts and Strogatz 
(1998) is well known as a measure of the degree to which 
people in a network tend to cluster together. The cluster- 
ing coefficient of offline and online network was 0.404 and 
0.046, respectively. 

Purchase Action Model 

We proposed a purchase action model based on the Engel- 
Blackwell-Miniard (EBM) model by Engel et al. (1994). In 
the EBM model, a customer’s decision-making process to 
buy items includes the following sequential phases: “rec- 
ognize desire,” “collect information,” “assess alternative be- 
fore buying,” “ buy,” “consumption,” “assess alternative af- 
ter buying,” and “dispose.” In this paper, we do not touch 
on “consumption,” “assess alternative after buying,” or “dis- 
pose” because our model focuses only on making the deci- 
sion to buy items. Customers recognize their desire to buy 
something after collecting information because we assume 
that customers can only collect information about items their 
own acquaintances have purchased. Therefore, we define the 
process of a customer’s decision making as a sequence of 
“collect information,” “recognize desire,” “assume alterna- 
tive before buying,” and “buy.” Figure 2 shows the flowchart 
of the purchase action by a single agent. 

Agents in the innovator category are customers who buy 
new items at the first stage, so we assumed that they make 
the decision to buy items not on the basis of the local pop- 
ularity in their acquaintances but rather on their own judg- 
ment. Therefore, in this paper, we propose that innovators 
have a particular purchase action model if they have not used 
any items yet. 

In this section, we first the innovator’s particular purchase 
action model and then define each phase of the other pur- 
chase action model. 

Innovator’s Purchase Action Model 

Innovators are the earliest customers to buy new items, so 
we define them as agents who have the desire to buy new 
items as soon as they appear on the market. We assume 
that they make the decision to buy new items themselves. 
We therefore define probability p[0,l] as the height of their 
assessment of item A. They buy item A with probability p 
and buy item B with probability 1 — p. When they trade up 
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Table 1 : Action-Decision Table 



1 

Using item 

Na > N b 

N b > N a 

N a = N b 

Item A 

Hold item A 

Trade up item B 

Hold item A 

Item B 

Trade up item A 

Hold item B 

Hold item B 

Non-adopting 

Buy item A 

Buy item B 

Hold off 


for another, they follow the same as purchase action model 
of the other categories. 

“Collect Information” Phase 

In this phase, agents collect information about who has 
which items among their acquaintance agents. We define 
Na as the number of users who own item A, Nb as the 
number of users who own item B, and Nn as the number 
of agents who are not having any items. 

“Recognize Desire” Phase 

In this phase, agents recognize desire when they meet the 
following equation. 

Na T Nb T ( Q ) 

Na + Nb + Nn > i ° r Na + Nb + Nn > 

If the agent does not recognize desire, the purchase action 
will finish. 

“Assess Alternatives Before Buying” Phase 

In this phase, agents recognize desire for an alternative 
item before buying and judge which they prefer by the fol- 
lowing equation. 

• Na > Nb : Item A is preferable. 

• Nb > Na : Item B is preferable. 

• Na = Nb : can not judge which item is preferable. 

“Buy” Phase 

Agents who have assessed alternatives are now ready to 
buy. They follow the action-decision table shown in Table 1 
by a combination of judgment in an earlier phase and own 
item Agents will buy an item that is preferable if they have 
not used any yet. If an agent already has an item, the agent 
will trade up for another one if it is considered preferable. 

Simulation 

We performed simulations with the networks using the fol- 
lowing parameters. Number of agent N = 2500, number of 
links L = 25000, and number of social attribute elements 
K — 5. No agents had any items at the default position. 
Agents were randomly selected one by one and allowed to 
perform a purchase action process. A step was finished when 
all agents were selected. Each agent could only perform one 
purchase action per step. The simulation was finished when 
all agents did not buy or trade items in a step, meaning the 
market had become convergent. 



Figure 2: Flowchart of purchase action by a single agent. 


First, we show the difference between the two networks. 
Next, we discuss the diffusion process in the case of one 
item in the market in simulation 1 . Finally, we assume that 
two items are entering a diffusion race and discuss how often 
monopolistic occurs during the process in that situation. 

Difference of Network Structures 

First, we analyze the difference between the structures of 
the offline and online networks. We have constructed ten 
offline and online networks respectively and measured the 
distribution of which category each agent’s acquaintances 
belong to. The results are shown in Table 2 and 3. Differ- 
ent agents in each adopter category have acquaintance rela- 
tionships with agents in particular categories depending on 
the networks. In the offline network, an agent has an ac- 
quaintance relationship with an agent who has a similar buy- 
ing attitude because there are many acquaintances between 
agents in the same category. In contrast, in the online net- 
work each agent has acquaintances with agents belonging 
to several categories. The number of common acquaintance 
that exists between two agents who have an acquaintance re- 
lationship with each other is also different. We counted the 
number of common acquaintances into linked agent pairs for 
10,000 sample links extracted randomly from offline and on- 
line networks. As a result, the average number of common 
acquaintances in offline and online networks was 7.2 and 
1.7, respectively. If there are many common acquaintances 
in a network, the transmission efficiency of the information 
is low because this network has a loop structure. It is in eas- 
ily formed small groups that the network effect works both 
strongly and locally. In contrast, if there are relatively few 
common acquaintances in a network with the exception of 
having ring or linear structure, the transmission efficiency 
of information is high because the network has a hub struc- 
ture and it is difficult to form a small group. 

Simulation 1: The Diffusion Process for One Item 

First, we assume that only one new item, A, appears in 
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Table 2: Acquaintance Relationship of Offline Network 



Innovators 

Early 

Adopters 

Early 

Majority 

Late 

Majority 

Laggards 

Average # of 
acquaintance 

Innovators 

4.3 (35.2%) 

7.7 (63.2%) 

0.2 (1.6%) 

0 

0 

12.2 

Early 

Adopters 

1.4 (8.2%) 

9.8 (57.5%) 

5.8 (34.3%) 

0 

0 

17.0 

Early 

Majority 

0 

2.3(11.3%) 

13.6 (67.0%) 

4.4 (21.7%) 

0 

20.3 

Late 

Majority 

0 

0 

4.3 (20.5%) 

14.5 (67.5%) 

2.6 (12.0%) 

21.4 

Laggards 

0 

0 

0 

5.5 (27.4%) 

14.4 (72.6%) 

19.9 


Table 3: Acquaintance Relationship of Online Network 



Innovators 

Early 

Adopters 

Early 

Majority 

Late 

Majority 

Laggards 

Average # of 
acquaintance 

Innovators 

2.2 (10.9%) 

7.2 (35.8%) 

7.9 (39.1%) 

2.7(13.1%) 

0.2 (1.1%) 

20.2 

Early 

Adopters 

1.4 (6.7%) 

5.2 (26.4%) 

7.9 (40.1%) 

4.4 (22.3%) 

0.9 (4.5%) 

19.8 

Early 

Majority 

0.6 (2.9%) 

3.2 (15.6%) 

7.8 (38.9%) 

6.5 (32.0%) 

2.1 (10.6%) 

20.2 

Late 

Majority 

0.2 (1.0%) 

1.7 (8.7%) 

6.4 (32.2%) 

7.7 (38.1%) 

4.0 (20.0%) 

20.0 

Laggards 

1.0 (0.2%) 

0.7 (3.6%) 

4.6 (22.9%) 

8.5 (42.5%) 

6.1 (30.8%) 

19.9 


the market, and we study the effect that network structure 
differences have on the diffusion process of this item. We 
set a probability that an innovator buying item A is equal 
to 1 . The number of buyers in each step is shown in Fig- 
ure 3, and the process of diffusion rate is shown in Figure 4. 
There is a clear difference in the diffusion processes. The 
online network’s diffusion speed was slower than that in of- 
fline network at the early stage, but it increased quickly after 
the diffusion rate was over 15% (375 users). 

The offline network had acquaintance relationships be- 
tween agent pairs belonging to the same category and a lot 
of common acquaintances, and it was easy to form small 
groups that the network effect works both strongly and lo- 
cally. Therefore, the diffusion moved ahead steadily. How- 
ever, the diffusion speed into the entire market was slow be- 
cause of poor transmission efficiency. 

In contrast, the online network had acquaintance relation- 
ships between each agent and agents belonging to several 
categories and few common acquaintances, and it was dif- 
ficult to form small groups. Therefore, the diffusion pro- 
ceeded slowly at the early stage but spread into the entire 
market quickly after diffusion rate was over 15% because its 
structure resulted in a good transmission efficiency. 

Simulation 2: Monopolistic Diffusion 

Next, we assume that two contrasting items, A and B, are 
launched at the same time and are engaged in a diffusion 
race to get shares, and we study the effect of the network 
structure differences on the diffusion race. We looked into 
the relationship between probability p with which an innova- 
tor buys item A and the occurrence rate of monopolistic dif- 
fusion such that item A gets more than 90% share. We have 
conducted 100 simulation runs with every p from 0.25 to 


0.75 at intervals of 0.05, and checked whether monopolistic 
diffusion occurred or not. The occurrence rate of monopolis- 
tic diffusion is shown in Figure 5. The results indicated that 
the online network had monopolistic diffusion more easily 
than that in offline network. 

And we also looked into the diffusion process when mo- 
nopolistic occurs. In the case of p = 0.5, we chose a result 
in which one item got a monopolistic share as a sample, the 
process of diffusion rate is shown in Figure 6. We assume 
that the majority as winner, the minority as loser in this re- 
sult. In the offline network, minorities were left in small 
groups even though in such situation because it was easy to 
construct small groups that the network effect works both 
strongly and locally. In contrast, in the online network, the 
minority finally disappeared because it was difficult to con- 
struct small groups. Therefore, the online network is had 
monopolistic diffusion more easily than that in offline net- 
work. 

Conclusion 

We propose a model for describing the diffusion process. 
This model classifies agent into five categories on the basis 
of the speed of making a decision to buy a new item and 
analyzes the network structures belonging to the agent of 
each category. And we added conservative buying to the 
purchase model and analyzed the diffusion process, which 
Mizutani’s model is not able to do. Next, we simulated two 
situations: diffusion of one item, and two items that enter a 
diffusion race. Results highlighted the differences in the dif- 
fusion process, the time needed to diffuse an entire market, 
and how easily monopolistic diffusion can occur depending 
on network structures. 

It is a fact that human relationships are complicated. The 
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The number of step 

Figure 3: Number of buyer in each step. 



The number of step 

Figure 4: Process of diffusion rate. 

model that we proposed in this paper only uses one of many 
possible factors, so our result does not describe a real diffu- 
sion process exactly but rather a potential one. We intend to 
develop a more realistic model as our future work. 
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Abstract 

'Metabolism first' scenarios are amply suggested as an 
alternative or precursor for the emergence of the 'RNA world' 
that may have prevailed before contemporary life as we know 
it. The 'Lipid world' scenario advocates 'metabolism first'. The 
commonly used computational model for the scenario (the 
GARD model) emphasizes that reaction catalysis is not a binary 
phenomenon, but rather a matter of magnitude. Simulations of 
the model revealed lack (or at most very low capacity) to 
undergo natural selection. Here, it is proposed that this cavity 
emerges from the underlying distribution of catalytic values 
typically employed by the model. In particular, it is shown that 
the propensity of having many (or even few) 'viable' 
autocatalytic cores in a GARD system is rather slim. The 
robustness of GARD cores to parasitic periphery is pinpointed. 

As a conclusion, it is suggested that a 'Lipid world' based on a 
simple artificial chemistry may harbor many cores, possibly 
infinite, facilitating evolutionary process. 

Introduction 

The 'Lipid world' scenario [Segre et al. 2001a] suggests that 
life may have emerged from non-covalent molecular 
assemblies. Such aggregates may be micelles, bilayers or 
vesicles that spontaneously rise when amphiphilic molecules 
(lipids) are introduced to an aqueous environment. Chemical 
studies and analysis of the scenario go back many decades 
[Oparin, 1957]. Theoretical studies of this scenario utilize the 
Graded Autocatalysis Replication Domain (GARD) model 
[Segre et al. 2000], which is briefly described in the following 
section. 

Based on GARD simulations, it was postulated that self- 
sustaining autocatalytic networks lack evolvability [Vasas et 
al. 2010]. Farther studies on other models of autocatalytic 
networks [Kauffman, 1993] suggested that while most models 
fail to portray evolutionary capacity altogether, some may 
have such capacity, though more research is required in that 
realm [Vasas et al. 2012]. A detailed study, by the group that 
originated the GARD model, suggests that mutual catalysis is 
fundamental for evolvability [Markovitch and Lancet, 2012]. 
However, this later study (cf. figure 6 therein) show that a 
typical GARD system have a single compotype (conceptually 
a compotype may be thought of as an attractor or a quasi - 
stationary state in the network dynamics), and no simulation 
(out of 10,000) showed more than six compotypes. 


Modeling the 'Lipid World' 

The basic GARD model (dealt with hereafter) is thoroughly 
described in numerous publications (see ool.weizmann.ac.il 
for a partial list including several other variants of the model). 
Follows, a concise description of the model (adopted from 
[Vasas et al. 2010]): 

It (the model - the author) involves discrete stochastic changes 
in noncovalent assemblies dictated by the differential equations 
Ng is the molecular repertoire of environmentally available 

^ = (PikiN -k-im)(l +jj2!jli 0 Vijn^ i = 1,2, — Ng 

prebiotic compounds; pi is the external concentration of 
molecular species i; ki = 10” 2 sec _1 and k-i = 10” 5 sec _1 are 
uncatalyzed forward and backward rate constants assumed to be 
equal for all molecules for simplicity [they differ in their 
mutual rate enhancement properties]; N (N<Ng) is the assembly 
size given by N=2ni, with ni indicating the count of molecular 
species i (within the assembly - the author) and (3ij is an element 
of the Ng x Ng positive matrix that defines the network of 
mutually catalytic interactions governed by a statistical 
formalism (see below) 

The course of the composition of an assembly is governed by 
the equations above. It was shown that if assembly expansion 
is not disrupted, the assembly reaches an asymptotic steady- 
state composition [Segre et al. 2001b]. A more complex 
dynamics rise when a GARD assembly goes through a 
growth-fission process. Fission of molecular assemblies is 
likely to occur as the assembly grows larger. In GARD this 
was simplified proposing that as the assembly size (N) 
doubles the assembly breaks into two daughter assemblies, 
where each molecule in the parent assembly has 50% 
probability to go to either daughter assembly. Adding fission 
process keeps the assembly out of equilibrium. Fission is 
necessary (though not sufficient) to allow the exsistence of 
several quasistationary compositions (composomes) in a 
GARD system. 

The matrix p defines the amount of mutual catalysis exerted 
on the join/leave reactions depicted by the kinetic equations. 
The elements py of the matrix are drawn from a log-normal 
distribution with parameters p=-4 and o=4. The log-normal 
distribution has a long tail, allowing seldom high values, often 
many orders of magnitude above the background average. The 
log-normal distribution is an approximation of the Receptor 
Affinity Distribution [Lancet, 1993] modified for catalytic 
rate enhancement. 
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Results 


Discussion 


The values in the (3 matrix are generated independently. Thus, 
the distribution of values in the j th row of (3 (that is the 
catalysis exerted by molecular species j on all N G molecular 
species) is similar to the distribution of the values in whole (3. 
The probability that the largest value in the j th row will occur 
in the j th column (i.e. on the diagonal of p) is 1/N G . The 
probability that for all N G rows the largest value (of each row) 
do not occur on the diagonal is therefore: 

h-vj* 

which is approximately 1/e or 36.79%. Hence, most GARD 
systems (63.21%) are likely to hold at least one auto-catalytic 
molecular species. We shall denote these systems as Class- 1. 

Now, let us consider other classes of systems. Class-2 
systems harbor a core (cf. Vasas et al. 2012) of two molecular 
species (if molecular species A and B are the core, the 
strongest catalysis of A is on the reaction that generates B and 
the strongest catalysis of B is on the reaction that generates 
A), but do not hold an auto-catalyst. Class-3 systems are 
neither in Class- 1 nor in Class-2. Similar to analysis in the 
previous paragraph, the probability for a system to be in 
Class-3 is: 



which is approximately 1/e squared or 13.53%. This leads to 
the conclusion that the probability of a system to be in Class-2 
is 23.25%. (36.79%-13.53%). 

It should be noted that given the characteristics of the 
distribution that generates the entries of p the largest value in 
a row is very likely to be larger than the sum of all other 
entries in the row. Consequently, the effect of parasitic 
periphery on the sustainability of the core diminishes. This 
strength of the GARD model is generally ignored elsewhere, 
and should be further analyzed. 

The detailed outcome of a specific GARD system is 
determined by the holistic contribution of the catalysis. Yet, 
the dynamic corresponds, usually, to the classification of the 
system: 

• Class- 1 systems are generally governed by the strongest 
auto-catalyst that out-competes all other auto-catalysts. 
The governing compotype may "vanish" for some periods 
where fabricated-composomes (a very strong catalyst that 
"pumps" its substrate on expense of other species as long 
as the catalyst is within the assembly). Conceivably, other 
cores, if exist, may compete with the governing auto- 
catalyst. Yet, as larger cores lack robustness (compared to 
the auto-catalyst) they rarely prevail. 

• Class-2 systems show, typically, a mixture of core based 
composomes (if several small cores exist in the network) 
and fabricated-composomes as well as some periods of 
random compositional drift. 

• Class-3 systems are generally in a drift state as with 
seldom appearances of fabricated-composomes. The large 
core generally cannot "squeeze" into the assembly, in line 
of the analysis briefly portrayed earlier [Shenhav et al. 
2004] 

The analysis and study of GARD classes is in progress. 


The theoretical analysis above is in line with the empirical 
results that GARD systems commonly show a single or at 
most few compotypes. Nonetheless, based on the analysis, 
though requiring additional effort, GARD systems may be 
classified according to features in their underlying network 
(which may be a rough analogy to genotype) rather than 
according to the dynamics the system manifests (phenotype). 

GARD was severely criticized for its lack of evovability, 
Here, it is suggested that this deficiency is due to the nature of 
the underlying distribution of catalysis commonly used in the 
model. It is likely that engaging with an alternative structure 
for the P matrix, for example a block-diagonal, should result 
to multiple 'viable' cores, with possible better evolvable 
capacity. Amending the underlying chemistry resembles 
suggestions by others [e.g. Giri and Jain, 2012] regarding 
"fixing" a delinquent model. While the chemical plausibility 
of such matrix structure may be questioned, pursuing this kind 
of artificial chemistry seems promising. 

The extension of the analysis to other GARD variants 
[Shenhav et al. 2007] is far from straight-forward. 
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Abstract 

Based on developmental biology’s Rule of Normal Neighbors, 
we develop a new mechanism for spatial patterning, exhibiting 
spontaneous symmetry breaking, regeneration, and approximate 
scale invariance. The desired pattern is represented as a 
topological adjacency graph, yielding an energy function that 
cells minimize through local interactions. Combined with a 
controller manipulating cells’ mechanical properties, we 
demonstrate programmable geometric homeostasis for 3D 
cellular surfaces via simultaneous patterning and deformation. 

Introduction 

How might one assemble a pattern from un -differentiated 
tissue or regenerate a missing piece lost to injury? A common 
theme seen in developmental biology is the Rule of Normal 
Neighbors (Mittenthal, 1981): a point in a patterned tissue 
knows what elements of the pattern belong adjacent to it, its 
“normal neighbors”. If it finds its neighbors are wrong, it 
takes steps to correct the situation, such as re-growing a more 
appropriate neighbor or changing its own fate to better fit its 
environment. This general rule captures many striking 
experimental results, such as the growth of inverted segments 
in cockroach limbs when the distal portions of the limbs are 
excised and replaced with longer explants (French, 1981). 

In recent work (Brodsky, 2014a), we propose one possible 
mechanism by which patterning and pattern repair under the 
rule of normal neighbors can be implemented, with only local 
computation and minimal resources. We represent the 
topology of a desired pattern as an adjacency graph over 
discrete pattern states. Based on this graph, we construct an 
energy function using local interactions for which the desired 
pattern is (usually) a minimum. Cells can then explore this 
potential by a process mathematically analogous to thermal 
(and simulated) annealing, seeking a minimum. 

The result is a spatial patterning mechanism that 
demonstrates spontaneous symmetry breaking, regeneration, 
and approximate scale invariance. In conjunction with control 
algorithms for cell-cell traction and bending forces, it has 
been used to generate self- stabilizing 3D geometries within a 
simplified model of embryonic tissue. This serves a primitive 
artificial demonstration of morphological homeostasis. 

Energy specification 

The core idea of the rule of normal neighbors is purely 
topological: what can lie adjacent to what. This alone is not 
enough to form a pattern, but it's a good starting place. In our 


formalism, each region of the pattern is assigned a discrete 
state, and the adjacency graph captures the neighbor 
relationships between homogeneous regions of a single state 
(see Figure 1). An implicit self-edge exists for each state, in 
order that the representation be scale-invariant and meaningful 
both in continuum and on a discrete lattice. 


1 2 


4 3 


Figure 1 - Example adjacency graph (left), associated desired 
pattern (right). 

A variety of other patterns will satisfy the same adjacency 
graph, however, indeed, any arbitrary continuous distortion of 
the original pattern. Furthermore, any simply connected (but 
possibly overlapping) cut through the pattern, such as a spiral 
that repeatedly cut through the same regions, will still satisfy 
as well, albeit with some regions and neighbor contacts 
duplicated and others absent. 

In order to avoid arbitrarily pathological deformations, we 
favor compact, blob-like regions by including a virtual 
“surface tension” self-affinity term in the energy function. To 
avoid arbitrary cuts with missing regions, we can either 
impose boundary conditions that force every region contacting 
the boundary to appear in the pattern, or we can add per- 
region quorum sensing. The former will ensure that all 
boundary-contacting regions are present, although the sizes of 
non-boundary-associated regions will be unstable, and they 
may shrink to a sliver or disappear entirely. Alternatively, 
quorum sensing adds complexity but can ensure the stability 
of region sizes and, in conjunction with surface tension, 
strongly discourage the presence of duplicate regions. 

Energy minimization 

For suitably-constructed energy functions such as sketched 
above, gradient descent can be implemented purely locally, 
with local information and local updates. However, spatial 
patterns are prone to local minima, and gradient descent fails 
almost immediately. Instead, a probabilistic strategy is quite 
successful. Energetically favorable transitions are made with 
high probability and unfavorable transitions are made with 
low probability. With appropriate choice of weights (i.e. the 
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Boltzmann distribution), this becomes analogous to natural 
and simulated annealing, complete with a “temperature” 
parameter. 

The algorithm sketched thus far works fairly well. 
However, it is noisy and has no clear termination condition. 
As an alternative, we can formulate a “thermodynamic limit” 
to the stochastic algorithm, where fluctuating discrete states 
are replaced by mean field values. The result is somewhat 
analogous to loopy belief propagation and produces clean, 
robust patterns even at significant temperatures, suitable for 
driving downstream actuators. 

Regulating Geometry 

Ultimately, the goal of patterning is to spatially choreograph 
phenotypic properties. These properties may be simple and 
self-contained (e.g. “color”), or they may be disruptive and 
far-reaching, such as the geometry of the substrate itself. With 
substrate manipulations, the patterning process is not a feed- 
forward cascade but is in general a large feedback loop, 
changes to geometry rearranging and disrupting the original 
pattern. However, given a suitably robust and self- stabilizing 
patterning mechanism such as above, combined with suitable 
closed-loop controllers for geometric features, self- stabilizing 
geometry that is faithful to the pattern can be demonstrated. 
With a simple embryonic epithelium model (Brodsky, 2014b), 
actuation mechanisms that combine curvature sensing, 
intrinsic forcing (e.g. purse-string), and extrinsic bending 
(apical/basal constriction) have been shown to be successful. 

Results 

Several successful patterns and their associated adjacency 
graphs are illustrated in Figure 2, using the mean field 


algorithm. These patterns can self-organize on a variety of 
domain shapes and sizes and can self-repair in response to 
large sections being erased. Temperature was selected or 
annealed as appropriate for the size of the domain and the 
complexity of the pattern; under poor temperature conditions 
or with certain pathological patterns, topological defects can 
arise, particularly twinning (duplication of regions and sub- 
patterns) and twisting (irreconcilable partial mirror 
inversions). The rightmost example illustrates a case of the 
algorithm operating on and directing a dynamically deforming 
surface (Brodsky, 2014b), such that the overall shape is 
determined by the underlying pattern. Under the direction of 
the algorithm, cells flow and rearrange themselves to produce 
the desired structure. Such self -organizing, self-stabilizing 
geometries are the subject of ongoing work. 
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States 2, 3, 4, 5 control for 
curvature; 1, 6 relax curvature. 
Spherical initial conditions. 


Boundary compatible with states 
1, 2, 3, 4 only 


Boundary fixed at state 6 


Boundary fixed at state C 
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Figure 2 - Example successful results - exhibiting exactly one instance of every region, each contacting every normal neighbor and no 
spurious neighbors - achieved under appropriate annealing conditions. Left three are on rectangular lattices, while rightmost is on an 
irregular, dynamically changing cellular mesh of spherical overall topology. 
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Abstract 

The aim of this project is to create a computational environment that 
allows for the design/evolution of programs with life-like behavior. 
By life-like behavior we mean programs whose main aim is to exist 
and reproduce within their environment, and exhibit other essential 
signs of life: homeostasis & adaptation, growth & open-ended 
evolution. In order to give digital organisms a functionality of use to 
humans, a program will also be able to carry out, and autonomously 
improve upon, a human defined activity. For many reasons, we have 
chosen to build a computational environment (in emulation) and a 
new redcode-like language, pRouge, which runs in it. This paper 
describes the concepts and instructions of this new language and 
provides an example highlighting some of its unusual characteristics. 

Motivation 

The existing redcode of Core War (Dewdney, 1984; Jones and 
Dewdney, 1984) allows for the development of novel 
algorithms through the direct manipulation of program 
instructions but, it does not allow for those novel algorithms 
to be shared among a population of programs. The current 
effort extends redcode to provide explicit facilities for such 
algorithm sharing, and so increasing evolutionary pressure on 
shared algorithms. Further, evolution in Core War redcode 
programs is ungoverned save solely the purpose of execution 
longevity. We propose an added level of selection within the 
model, by means of an auxiliary task; satisfaction of this task 
concomitant with steadily improving life scores is critical to 
the continued computation of the program. Ultimately, we 
wish to build a programming language and platform that 
allow for the evolution of programs with life-like 
characteristics- characteristics that are discussed below. 

Existence 

A program exists if its body is present in, or can deploy to, 
working memory (~ space), where it can access processing 
time (~ energy). 

Metabolism 

A program has a metabolism if it is using processing time to 
execute instructions. The environment is any space with a 
state that can be altered, computationally, which includes 
working memory as well as long-term memory. 


Growth 

Growth is an increase in the size of a program. The size of a 
program is the amount of working memory it occupies, when 
active (i.e., has a metabolism). 

Reproduction 

Reproduction of a program is the synthesis of a copy of the 
program identical/similar to all/part of the parent, a copy 
that occupies memory space outside the boundaries of the 
memory space of the parent. Copying occurs imperfectly. 

Darwinian Reproduction. In this mode of reproduction, a 
program copies a compressed self-description of its original 
body to a free location in memory, also copies a 
compression/decompression routine (or comdec) to that 
location, then applies it to the compressed self-description, to 
complete the synthesis of the body of the child. 

Lamarckian Reproduction. In this mode of reproduction, a 
program first creates a compressed self-description of its 
current body, then it copies that together with the comdec to a 
free location in memory. Hence, the program applies the 
comdec to the compressed self-description in order complete 
the synthesis of the body of the child. 

Homeostasis 

Homeostasis of a program is its ability to maintain or regain 
its functionality (possibly imperfectly) in response to a 
perturbation to its body or environment (e.g., input). To 
achieve this, we assert that (a) Minimal changes (or 
mutations) to either input data or instructions will have no 
impact on the meaning of that data or instructions; (b) greater 
(non-minimal) mutations to an instruction or datum can only 
result in proportional changes in the meaning of that 
instruction or datum; (c) no amount of mutation will render an 
instruction or datum meaningless; (d) instructions can be 
interpreted as data and data as instructions. 

Adaptation 

A program adapts by changing its body or that of its 
descendants in response to changes it senses in its body or 
environment. A program can spring-off mutated copies of 
itself, but it can also modify its own body during its existence. 
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Evolution 

Both flavors of reproduction result in a diverse population- 
selection is needed. Selection can be explicit (and purposeful: 
see Utility) or implicit. Implicit selection occurs if, for 
example, smaller programs are allowed to replicate faster than 
larger programs. It is important that we do not unconsciously 
implicitly favor one kind of program over another. Also, to 
allow for open-ended evolution, our model permits the run- 
time definition of new instructions. 

Utility 

A particular part of a program (called human load) is assessed 
for its effectiveness in fulfilling a human -specified 
functionality, and for efficiency, represented by size. 

Program Structure & Instruction Set 

A program is made of a circular linked list of program 
lines. A program line has the format: <descriptor> 
<instruction-modifierxdata source & destinationxnext 
instruction pointerxerror detection codex An instruction 
is a traditional instruction (INS), a new instruction (NIN), a 
data line (DTA) or a free line (FRE). An INS indicates a 
pre-defined instruction that transforms data (e.g., ADD). A 
NIN says that this instruction was defined by the program 
itself at run-time. DTA indicates data. FRE says that this 
space is free to be used as local working memory. 

Instruction Set 

Arithmetic & Logical Operations. Arithmetic addition 
(ADD), subtraction (SUB), multiplication (MUL) and division 
(DIV) are all implemented. Logical AND, OR (ORR), NOT 
and XOR are implemented. Shift left (SHL) and shift right 
(SHR) are also implemented. 

Program Flow Control. An unconditional jump (JMP) and 
conditional jumps on zero (JMZ) and not-zero (JMN) are 
implemented. Also, jumps conditional on the equality (CMP) 
or inequality (SLT) of the first two operands are implemented. 
Finally, we implemented a jump (DJN) that first decrements 
the second operand then jumps to a location specified by the 
first operand only if the result of the decrement is not zero. 

Self-Sensing Instructions. A critical subset of instructions 
are those providing a program with information about itself. 
These include: age (AGE), which returns the number of 
cycles that passed since the program was first instantiated; 
size (SIZ), which returns the number of lines a program is 
made of; metabolism (MET), which is a measure of program 
activity- a function of the number of executed instructions; 
homeostasis (HOM), which is a measure of program health: 
freedom from errors; growth (GRW), which is a ratio of the 
program’s current size to its initial size; offspring (OFS), 
which is the number of offspring a program created since its 
instantiation; number of new instructions (NNI), which is the 
number of new instructions (automatically defined functions, 
in fact) that were defined by the program since its 
instantiation; fitness (FIT), which is a measure of the 
performance of the human load. 

Self-Modification Instructions. Another critical set of 
instructions are those that allow a program to alter its own 


code. Edit (EDT) allows for the modification of a line (or part 
thereof), at a given location within the program, in a particular 
manner. Generate random (GRN) inserts a randomly 
generated instruction or data line at a given location within 
the program. The copy sequence (COS) instruction and move 
sequence (MOS) instruction, respectively, copies or moves a 
number of contiguous program lines to a certain location 
within the program. Copying can occur w/without mutation, 
w/without compression/decompression, and by overwriting or 
down-shifting the lines at the insertion point. 

Program Reproduction. There are two instructions that 
implement the two modes of replication described above: 
REP, which realizes Darwinian reproduction and CON, 
which implements Lamarckian reproduction. 

New Instruction Definition. This allows for the run-time 
definition of new instructions, in an analogous fashion to 
automatic function definition (Koza, 1992). 

Miscellaneous Instructions. A few other instructions (5) are 
added for pragmatic considerations. 


Program Example 


MET 

$F, 

$ G , 

#0 

/metabolism 

OFS 

$ c . 

# 0 , 

#0 

; offspring 

Nil 

$ c . 

$F, 

$s 

;new inst. 1 

CMP 

$ c . 

CO 

</> 

#0 

; ready? 

JMP 

$ 0 , 

# 0 , 

<T 

;if not, exit 

COS 

$SR, 

#LN, 

$DS 

/copy subrtn 

EDT-REP 

$ALT, 

$ DS+n , 

#7 

/edit opr c 

SPL 

$DS+e, 

<SCT, 

#0 

/new thread 

ADD 

# 1 , 

$PCT, 

#0 

/ continue 


The example shows the use of program health measures, 
metabolism and offspring, in controlling both the selection of 
other subprograms for replication, the spawning of a new 
thread of execution corresponding to such a subprogram 
replication event, and a post-replication change to the 
compression-decompression algorithm used for subsequent 
subprogram replication tasks. 

Here, the health measures metabolism (MET) and offspring 
(OFS) are combined by a new instruction (Nil) to generate a 
testable condition, stored in location $S. This condition then 
governs the spawning of a new process; if ready, a copy of the 
source code is placed at the destination address, and a targeted 
REP instruction of the copy is also modified, replacing the 
comdec. It is this modified program that is spawned by the 
SPL instruction. 
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Abstract 

Modularity, often observed in biological systems, does not 
easily arise in computational evolution. We explore the effect 
of adding a small fitness cost for each connection between 
neurons on the modularity of neural networks produced by 
the NEAT neuroevolution algorithm. We find that this con- 
nection cost does not increase the modularity of the best net- 
work produced by each run of the algorithm, but that it does 
lead to increased consistency in the level of modularity pro- 
duced by the algorithm. 

Introduction 

As evolutionary systems are increasingly used in a variety 
of applications, the organization of the evolved solutions 
has become important. Modularity, the organization of a 
system into interacting subparts, is observed in both many 
natural and many engineered networks (Koza, 1992; Simon, 
1996; Hartwell et al., 1999; Wagner and Altenberg, 1996). 
We briefly discuss modularity in natural and simulated evo- 
lution, as well as the NEAT neuroevolution algorithm, a 
widely used evolutionary algorithm. 

Modularity 

Both biological networks, such as neural networks and bac- 
terial metabolic networks, and biological systems in gen- 
eral, such as tissues assembled from cells, tend to be mod- 
ular. The evolutionary reasons for this are still unclear, es- 
pecially because computational models of biological evolu- 
tion tend to produce nonmodular solutions. The nonmodular 
solutions produced by network-evolving algorithms are of- 
ten connected in complicated ways and better-performing on 
the specific task for which they are optimized than modular 
solutions designed by humans (Thompson, 1998; Vassilev 
et al., 2000). However, this lack of modularity in computa- 
tional evolution means that while it can produce highly opti- 
mized solutions for simple problems, it has difficulty solving 
more complex problems (Kashtan and Alon, 2005). 

Some work has been done on creating modularity through 
evolutionary algorithms by building the encapsulation of 
modules into the algorithms (Garibay et al., 2004; Wiegand 


et al., 2009). This is sufficient if the goal is simply to cre- 
ate modular solutions. However, if the goal is to understand 
how modularity evolves in nature, imposing modularity on 
the algorithm does not suffice. Furthermore, even if the goal 
is an engineering one rather than one of biological discov- 
ery, allowing the evolutionary process to discover modular- 
ity naturally ensures that high-performing species of solu- 
tions are not excluded from the search space from the start 
because they began as strongly nonmodular and took many 
generations to evolve modularity. 


How modularity evolves in both natural and simulated 
evolution is a complex problem that may involve multiple 
forces whose contributions must be teased out. A major hy- 
pothesis is that it evolves in response to varying environ- 
ments (called modularly varying goals), in which solutions 
must perform different tasks with common subtasks (Kash- 
tan and Alon, 2005; Kashtan et al., 2007). This effect was 
proposed by Lipson et al. (2002) in a study of minimal sub- 
strate modularization which found that modular separation is 
logorithmically proportional to rates of environmental vari- 
ation, and suggested that evolutionary design of engineered 
systems should use variable rather than fixed fitness critiera. 
The effect of modularly varying goals has been observed in 
both computational (Kashtan and Alon, 2005) and natural 
(Kashtan et al., 2007; Parter et al., 2007) evolution stud- 
ies. An alternative hypothesis, supported by the work of 
Clune et al. (2013), is that modular networks evolve in re- 
sponse to a ’’connection cost”, or small decrease in fitness for 
each connection in the network, analagous to the energy cost 
of forming a physical link between two cells, organisms, 
or other nodes in the biological network. The debate over 
which of these hypotheses, if either, plays the larger role in 
the evolution of modularity, is ongoing. We investigated the 
connection cost hypothesis as applied to NeuroE volution of 
Augmenting Topologies (NEAT), a major method for evolv- 
ing artificial neural networks. Future work may compare 
both hypotheses on NEAT or another neuroevolution algo- 
rithm. 
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NEAT 

There are numerous algorithms for evolving neural net- 
works, some of which evolve topology only or weights only, 
and some of which evolve both. NEAT (Stanley and Mi- 
ikkulainen, 2002) is an example of a neuroevolution al- 
gorithm that evolves both topology and weights. It starts 
with very simple networks and gradually complexifies can- 
didate solutions using crossover and three forms of muta- 
tion: adding neurons, adding connections, and changing 
connection weights. To protect innovations long enough to 
see if they will be evolutionarily useful, it also uses specia- 
tion, which isolates subsets of the population into reproduc- 
tive groups based on how different they are topologically. 
Finally, it tracks the history of innovations through histori- 
cal innovation numbers to mitigate the competing conven- 
tions problem. NEAT has proven useful in several problem 
domains (Stanley and Miikkulainen, 2002, 2004), and is one 
of the most popular neuroevolution algorithms. 

The standard NEAT algorithm does not tend to produce 
modular solutions (Reisinger et al., 2004). Reisinger et al. 
(2004) created Modular NEAT, a version of NEAT that does 
produce modular solutions, but forced the algorithm’s pre- 
disposition toward modularity by requiring it to reuse neu- 
ral substructures in different spatial locations to form com- 
plete neural networks. Clune et al. (2010) found that Hyper- 
NEAT, a variant of NEAT, did not tend to produce modular 
networks. Verbancsics and Stanley (2011) were able to in- 
fluence HyperNEAT toward modularity by seeding it with 
a bias toward local connection - the connection of compo- 
nents that are spatially near each other - which is another 
force, besides those previously mentioned, that may play a 
role in biological modularity. 

In this paper, we take the connection cost hypothesis and 
apply it to NEAT in order to study whether it influences the 
emergence of modularity in networks produced by NEAT in 
the same way that it influenced the emergence of modularity 
in other problem domains in (Clune et al., 2013). This in- 
cludes the level of modularity, but it also includes variance 
in modularity. In other words, we ask whether connection 
cost makes the amount of modularity emerging from NEAT 
more consistent from trial to trial, in addition to looking at 
its influence on the overall amount of modularity. 

Methods 

To test the effect of connection cost on modularity in NEAT, 
we used two different versions of the eight-pixel retina prob- 
lem, which was developed by Kashtan and Alon (2005) for 
studies on the emergence of modularity, and which has been 
used in other studies on the emergence of modularity (Clune 
et al., 2010; Verbancsics and Stanley, 2011). In the retina 
problem, neural networks attempt to recognize certain pat- 
terns (objects) in an four-pixel by two-pixel retina, and re- 
turn true or false based on whether those objects are present. 
The first is modularly decomposable, in that the neural net- 
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Figure 1: Illustration of left and right objects in th eight- 
pixel retina problem (adapted from Kashtan and Alon 
(2005)). 


work has to determine whether objects exist on each of the 
left and right sides (which each contain four pixels) in order 
to determine whether objects exist on both sides. The sec- 
ond version of the problem is not modularly decomposable, 
in that an object need only exist on one side in order for the 
function to return an output of true. Which patterns count as 
objects are slightly different for the left and right sides of the 
retina for both versions of the problem. This is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. 

We ran the NEAT evolutionary process on both versions 
of the problem, using the NEAT4J open source Java imple- 
mentation of NEAT (Simmerson, 2006) as a basis, with and 
without connection cost. The parameters used are listed in 
Table 1. 


Problem Version 

Trials 

Connection Cost 

Modular 

20 

0 

Modular 

20 

1.0 x 10 -5 

Nonmodular 

20 

0 

Nonmodular 

20 

5.0 x KT 5 


Table 1 : Retina problem versions and parameters used. 

The connection cost for each problem was determined by 
testing several different orders of magnitude for connection 
cost, and then several different connection costs in intervals 
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of 0.00001, looking for the highest cost that consistently 
allowed solutions to evolve performance improvements of 
10% or greater over the first-generation solution, a fully- 
connected network of eight input and one output neurons 
with no hidden layer. 

Each run of the NEAT algorithm used a population of 
500 neural networks evolving over 2000 generations. Fit- 
ness was measured by mean standard error on the problem, 
meaning that a lower fitness number indicated better perfor- 
mance. 

We quantified modularity by using the metric Q , defined 
by the approach of Newman and Girvan (2004). This ap- 
proach determines Q by looking at the percentage of edges 
in the network that connect nodes in the same module, and 
substracts the expected value for that percentage in a net- 
work with the same number of modules but random con- 
nections. The modules are defined by a previous part of the 
algorithm that splits the network into the modules that would 
maximize Q. Mathematically, the equation for Q is: 



where L is the number of edges, K is the number of mod- 
ules, d s is the sum of degrees of nodes in module s , and l s 
is the number of edges in that module. 

To determine whether variances in modularity were equal 
in our sets of results, we used Levene’s test, a statistic 
for assessing the equality of variances across two or more 
groups. We used Levene’s test rather than an F-test of equal- 
ity of variances because the F-test is highly sensitive to non- 
normality of distribution, while Levene’s test is robust to 
non-normality. 

Results and Discussion 

Our first comparisons were between a set of 20 trials with- 
out a connection cost and 20 trials with a connection cost 
of 1.0 x 10 -4 per connection, with mutation probability = 
0.25 and crossover probability = 0.2. In Fig. 2, we can see 
that the best solutions produced in the trials with no connec- 
tion cost had a variance in modularity of 0.0449, while those 
produced in the trials with a connection cost had a variance 
of only 0.0177 - more than 60% lower. This difference in 
variance was statistically significant (P = 0.001803). 

We examined the possibility that the difference in vari- 
ances was caused by interactions between crossover and 
connection cost, rather than connection cost alone. When we 
removed crossover but kept all other parameters the same, 
we obtain similar results, as seen in Fig. 3. In this case, the 
variance in modularity for the trials with no connection cost 
is 0.0455, while the variance with connection cost is 0.0182. 

When we underwent the same process using the nonmod- 
ular version of the retina problem, we still saw decreases 


Variance of Best Solutions on Modularly Decomposable 
Retina Problem, N = 20 

0.05 1 , 



Nd camBction cost Connection ca st 1 b(-4) 


Figure 2: The addition of a connection cost to NEAT, with 
both mutation and crossover, on the modularly decompos- 
able retina problem produces a decrease in variance across 
trials. Number of trials N = 20, P = 0.001803 


Variance of Best Solutions on Modularly Decomposable 
Retina Problem, N = 20 , No Crossover 
0.05- , t 



Nd cannsction cost Connection cast 1 b(-4) 


Figure 3: The addition of a connection cost to NEAT, 
with mutation but without crossover, on the modularly de- 
composable retina problem produces a decrease in variance 
across trials. Number of trials N = 20, P = 0.006627 


in variance, but they were just below the level of statistical 
significance, in the P = 0.06-0.07 range. 

With both mutation and crossover, the variance without 
connection cost was 0.0189 and the variance with a connec- 
tion cost of 5.0 x 10 -4 per connection was 0.0098 (Fig.4). 
With mutation but no crossover, the variance without con- 
nection cost was 0.0189 and the variance with a connection 
cost of 5.0 x 10 -4 per connection was 0.0078 (Fig. 5). 

We also examined the effect of crossover itself on mod- 
ularity, in order to further separate any of its effects from 
those of connection cost. There was no significant differ- 
ence between the variances of any set of trials with crossover 
and the otherwise-equivalent set without crossover (P = 
0.617905). 

This reduction in variance caused by connection cost rep- 
resents an increase in predictability. In the presence of con- 
nection cost, different runs of NEAT are more likely to pro- 
duce similarly modular solutions. This suggests that in sit- 
uations where connecting between nodes involves a physi- 
cal link and thus an energy cost, there may be an optimal 
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Variance of Best Solutions on Non-Mod u la rly Decomposable 
Retina Problem, N = 20 
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Nd cannscbon cost Connection cast 5 b(-4) 


Figure 4: The addition of a connection cost to NEAT, with 
mutation and crossover, on the non-modularly decompos- 
able retina problem produces a sub- statistically- significant 
decrease in variance across trials. Number of trials N = 20, 
P = 0.061516 


Variance of Best Solutions on Non-Modufarly Decomposable 
Retina Problem, No Crossover, N = 20 
0.02 1 1 , 



No camecliDn cost Connection cast 5e(-4) 


Figure 5: The addition of a connection cost to NEAT, 
with mutation but without crossover, on the non-modularly 
decomposable retina problem produces a sub-statistically- 
significant decrease in variance across trials. Number of tri- 
als N = 20, P = 0.062036 


level of modularity, a balance between modularity and effi- 
cient use of space. Such a balance may be related to work 
on wiring economy in the human brain described by Bull- 
more and Sporns (2012), which found that the brain balances 
modularity with efficient use of space and that an imbalance 
in either direction causes neurological disorders. 

We include images of a few sample networks from our ex- 
periments, with varying structures and amounts of modular- 
ity. Fig. 6 is a network with Q = 0 (all nodes are found to be 
part of a single module by the Newman-Girvan algorithm), 
produced by running NEAT4J on the modularly decompos- 
able test problem with no connection cost. Fig. 7 was also 
produced by running NEAT4J on the modularly decompos- 
able test problem with no connection cost, and is a large 
network with a high modularity of Q - 0.4567, divided by 
the Newman-Girvan algorithm into 13 modules. Fig. 8 is a 
small network with a moderate modularity of Q - 0.1760, 
produced on the nonmodularly decomposable test problem 
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Figure 6: Example network created by running NEAT4J on 
modularly decomposable test problem with crossover. Q = 
0, 37 neurons. 



Figure 7: Example network created by running NEAT4J on 
modularly decomposable test problem with crossover. Q = 
0.4567, 61 neurons, 13 modules. 


with a connection cost, divisible into 6 modules. In these 
images, input neurons are pink, output neurons are orange, 
neurons that are not connected to any input neuron are green, 
and all other neurons are gray. 

An observer can see from these networks that modularity 
is not necessarily a function of network size. However, con- 
nection cost did appear to promote smaller networks - in ex- 
periments with crossover, average network sizes on the mod- 
ularly decomposable problem were 47.1 neurons with con- 
nection cost vs 62.75 neurons without, and average network 
sizes on the nonmodularly decomposable problem were 30.6 
neurons with connection cost vs 38.4 without. It is pos- 
sible that the connection cost is preventing new nodes and 
links from being formed, which we might expect since it 
slightly penalizes connections between nodes, without nec- 
essarily increasing modularity in the process. One reason 
that connection cost may promote the evolution of modular- 
ity in some cases is that in a modular system there are fewer 
connections between nodes. When nodes and links evolve 
together, fewer links may also encourage fewer nodes. 

It is worth considering whether connection cost had an ef- 
fect on fitness itself, since if NEAT could maintain fitness in 
the presence of connection cost, this would present a prob- 
lem for using connection cost for engineering purposes. As 
we previously stated, fitness was represented by mean stan- 
dard error, with a lower fitness being better. On the nonmod- 
ularly decomposable problem, fitnesses ranged from 0.0777 
to 0.3807, while on the modularly decomposable problem, 
they ranged from 0.0408 to 0.2856. Connection cost made 
no statistically significant difference to either the variances 
of fitnesses or the mean fitness on either problem. Fitness 
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Figure 8: Example network created by running NEAT4J on 
modularly decomposable test problem with crossover. Q = 
0.1760, 16 neurons, 6 modules. 


Mean Modularity for Different Experimental Conditions 



Xover 0 

MD 

O D.D5 0.1 0.15 0.2 0.25 D.5 0.35 

Figure 9: Mean modularity across 20 trials for all exper- 
imental conditions, with direct comparisons in the same 
color. MD represents the modularly decomposable retina 
problem version, NMD represents the nonmodular, ’’Xover 
0” indicates that crossover was not used as an evolutionary 
operator. No direct comparisons showed statistically signifi- 
cant differences. Comparisons of sets with statistically equal 
variances were done using an unpaired t-test, others were 
done using Welch’s t-test. 


was maintained, though not improved, in the presence of 
connection cost. 

There was no statistically significant effect of connection 
cost on the magnitude of modularity for either version of 
the retina problem (Fig. 9). This may seem rather surprising 
given the apparent contradiction with the results of Clune 
et al. (2013), discussed earlier. This raises the possibility 
that some aspect of the NEAT algorithm itself prevents con- 
nection cost from increasing modularity. 

A possible explanation for this difference with previous 
work on connection cost and modularity is NEAT’s built-in 
protections against bloat, which do not exist in many other 
evolutionary algorithms. NEAT complexifies its structures 
slowly, and separates sufficiently different topologies into 
species so that they do not interfere with each other. The spe- 
ciation also means that as long as simpler networks are com- 
petitive, they will survive in the population, as their suffi- 


ciently complex offshoots will branch into different species. 
Connection cost and bloat reduction both make it less ben- 
eficial for the evolutionary algorithm to form the large, 
intricately-wired, highly-nonmodular networks that are of- 
ten the result of evolutionary algorithms, and so the effect of 
connection cost on the modularity of solutions produced by 
NEAT may be somewhat redundant. 

While none of the results in Fig. 9 were statisti- 
cally significant, it is interesting to note that for the 
nonmodularly-decomposable problem there was a trend to- 
ward higher modularity with connection cost, but that with 
the modularly-decomposable problem the trend ran in the 
opposite direction, with connection cost correlating with 
lower modularity. The latter trend may be a side effect of the 
lowering of variance - in a relatively small population, there 
were fewer high-modularity outliers to bias the mean up- 
ward. However, it may also suggest that modularity emerges 
differently on modularly decomposable and nonmodularly- 
decomposable problems. 

As we previously mentioned, Verbancsics and Stanley 
(2011) were able to increase the modularity of networks pro- 
duced by HyperNEAT, a generative, hypercube-based, ex- 
tension of NEAT, by starting the algorithm with a bias to- 
ward local connectivity. Local connectivity is also a part of 
the basis for the hypothesis that connection cost increases 
modularity in general. The fact that this failed to happen in 
our experiments with NEAT raises the question of whether 
local connectivity has different effects on evolution of mod- 
ularity depending on whether the network being evolved has 
a generative or indirect representation, as is the case with 
HyperNEAT, or a direct representation, as is the case with 
NEAT. One possible reason for this is that in generative and 
indirect systems, the evolution of modularity-promoting fac- 
tors and performance-promoting factors can be separated 
- for example, in the aforementioned extension of Hyper- 
NEAT, weights and connection expression patterns can be 
evolved separately. 

In these experiments, we used a form of connection cost 
that assumes a constant cost per connection, rather than one 
that assumes a greater cost for a longer connection (for in- 
stance, one based on the principle that in a physical brain 
there would be a greater energy cost in creating an axon 
and synapse between two neurons that are far apart than in 
creating them between two nearby neurons). We made this 
choice because Clune et al. (2013), using both forms of con- 
nection cost, found that there was little difference between 
them in promoting modularity, and because NEAT does not 
have a built-in concept of physical distance between neu- 
rons. It may be that if an extension of NEAT that did have 
this concept built-in was developed, different forms of con- 
nection cost would have different effects on the evolution 
of modularity in NEAT-produced networks. In order to ob- 
tain the modularity-promoting benefits of indirect represen- 
tations, as was done with HyperNEAT, the geometry of the 
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network would need to be evolved separately from other as- 
pects of the network. 

These results suggest multiple possible directions for fu- 
ture work. We have already mentioned the possibility of 
developing a version of NEAT that contains a concept of 
physical distance between neurons and studying how con- 
nection cost that is weighted by distance affects the evolu- 
tion of modularity compared to simple connection cost per 
link. Another possibility is to investigate whether connec- 
tion cost leads to more predictability in modularity in gen- 
eral, rather than just when NEAT is the evolutionary algo- 
rithm used. Still another is to study the effect of connection 
cost on populations of neural networks, rather than just the 
best network produced by each run of the algorithm. Since, 
as we have discussed, there may be properties particular to 
NEAT that influenced our results, it could be clarifying to 
see if the results are similar if a different neuroevolution al- 
gorithm is used. Finally, it may be worth testing further how 
modularity is influenced differently when evolution is oc- 
curring on modularly vs nonmodularly decomposable prob- 
lems. 

In the results reported here, we find that adding a connec- 
tion cost to the NEAT algorithm does not significantly affect 
the modularity of the top networks produced by NEAT. We 
speculate that this lack of effect is caused by NEAT’s pro- 
tections against bloat. We find, however, that it does reduce 
the variance in that modularity, leading to a more consistent 
level of modularity in the resulting networks, and thus more 
predictability in the outcome of the algorithm. 
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Abstract 

Evolving swarms can be used both to solve real-world prob- 
lems and to study biological and ecological phenomena. We 
simulated an evolving swarm of birds under three different 
types of climate-change-related environmental variation - a 
temperate environment becoming tropical, a temperate en- 
viroment becoming a desert, and a tropical environment be- 
coming a desert. We found that desertification increased ex- 
pirations within the swarm and decreased population stabil- 
ity. The direction of the variation - tropicalification or de- 
sertification - had a greater impact on the dynamics of the 
swarm than the degree of variation when it came to these out- 
comes. The environmental variation also affected the genetics 
of the birds, with decreased food availability leading to col- 
lision avoidance genes being downplayed, and searching be- 
havior for food being changed. High-intensity environmental 
variation led to less genetic stability post-change than lower- 
intensity environmental variation. 

Swarming and flocking behavior is ubiquitous through- 
out all scales of biological and physical systems. Swarm- 
ing simulations were first developed by Reynolds (1987) 
using his boids, simple agents that moved according to a 
set of basic rules. Much later swarming behavior simula- 
tion work has focused on agent-based modeling, which is 
centered around the modeling of populations of individuals 
with rules governing their behavior (Mach and Schweitzer, 
2003). Agent-based modeling has been used to study such 
subjects as the dynamics of mountian pine beetle infesta- 
tions of forests (Perez and Dragicevic, 2010) and the dy- 
namics of how bacteria aggregate to form microfilms (Lar- 
don et al., 2011). Recent advances in robotics have made it 
possible to experiment with large-scale physical swarms of 
robots (Rubens tein et al., 2012). 

Swarm flying behavior is increasingly an area of inter- 
est, with a variety of algorithms and applications being de- 
veloped. Karaboga (2005) used simulations of bee swarm 
flying to develop a numerical optimization method, and Su 
et al. (2009) modeled flocking behavior in the presence of a 
group leader. Optimization of heterogenous swarms of fly- 
ing agents is challenging, but is potentially very useful in 
applications such as crop polination (Nagpal et al., 2011; 



Figure 1 : Example of evolving swarm and environment. 


Berman et al., 2011). Flying swarms have also been ap- 
plied in the lab to tasks such as chemical cloud detection 
(Kovacina et al., 2002) and dynamic communications relays 
(Hauert et al., 2008). 

Evolving Swarms 

One major concern of evolutionary biology, which has been 
studied by both biologists and computer scientists, is the 
evolution of collective behavior (such as group foraging and 
swimming in schools) among a group of organisms. Previ- 
ous studies have examined the evolutionary risks and ben- 
efits of some of these behaviors, and have examined them 
as optimization processes that could be stable or unstable 
under different circumstances (Davies et al., 2012; Pulliam 
and Caraco, 1984; Sibly, 1983). Artificial life researchers 
have used computational systems to study the evolution of 
parasitism (Ray, 1991), the collective behavior of flying and 
swimming organisms (Reynolds, 1993; Zaera et al., 1996), 
and the interactions of evolution and game theory (Eriksson 
and Lindgren, 2002). 

In recent years there has been some success in evolv- 
ing collective behavior amongst flying artifical agents us- 
ing SwarmEvolve and SwarmEvolve 2.0 Spector and Klein 
(2002); Spector et al. (2005), which modeled 3D virtual 
worlds and allowed for goal orientation, multiple species of 
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birds, and evolution of the motion control equation itself. 
This success has been followed by other work in evolving 
coordinated flying groups (Knoester and McKinley, 2011) 
as well as evolving other kinds of group behavior such as 
wolf-pack hunting (Muro et al., 2011). 
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Evolution and Environmental Variation 

In the study of evolution and ecology, environmental vari- 
ation is receiving increasing attention as a factor due to 
concerns about climate change. Ruel and Ayres (1999) 
used Jensen’s inequality, a mathematical proof, to predict 
some effects of environmental variation on biological sys- 
tems. Other studies have found that environmental varia- 
tion affects the ability of species to coexist (Chesson, 1986) 
and that the more abrupt environmental variation of climate 
change has different effects on population dynamics than 
does natural environmental variation (Ruokolainen et al., 
2009). In microbial ecosystems, the resilience of popula- 
tions has been linked to the degree of environmental varia- 
tion, where harsh variations can trigger population collapse 
(Sanchez and Gore, 2013). Several researchers (Visser and 
Both, 2005; Stenseth and Mysterud, 2002) have studied the 
potential effects of climate change on periodic animal and 
plant life cycle events, and the effects of such mistiming on 
food availability (Both, 2010). Recently, evolutionary game 
theory (Weibull, 1997) has been applied to questions of en- 
vironmental variation, climate change, and ecology (Johans- 
son and Jonzen, 2012a,b). 

In this paper, we examine the effects of different forms of 
environmental variation on the evolution of a flying swarm. 

Model 

Simulation is performed with the Brevis simulator (Harring- 
ton, 2014), a scientific and artificial life simulator. Bre- 
vis provides simulation and visualization capabilities via the 
Java JVM and the programming language, Clojure. In ad- 
dition to visualization, Brevis provides a number of simu- 
lation features including neighborhood and collision detec- 
tion, both of which are key to 3D swarm simulations. 

Our model consists of a population of birds with 6 con- 
tinuous genetic traits and a set of foods (energy sources). 
The flight of a bird is controlled by its genes, similarly to 
(Reynolds, 1987). Each bird uses the first bird and first food 
in its list of neighbors, if there are any neighbors of either 
type within the neighborhood radius (10,000 units, in this 
case). The direction vectors between the bird and its neigh- 
boring food and bird are then computed. If the respective 
entity does not exist in the neighborhood a vector of mag- 
nitude 0 is used. While we have chosen to use a neigh- 
borhood size that is large enough to ensure that birds will 
always have another bird and food in its neighborhood, al- 
ternative default behaviors may be more favorable. The di- 
rection vectors are then weighted based upon whether the 
distance between the bird and the entity is ”close“ or ”far,“ 
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Figure 2: Collision cost (a-c) and cost of living (d-f) vs mean 
bird energy in tropicalification, desertification, and rapid de- 
sertification simulations, with best-fit quadratic curves dis- 
played. 


where 2 distance genes determine this threshold for neigh- 
boring birds and foods. The sum of the weighted vectors 
is then taken as the bird’s new acceleration vector. A pla- 
nar floor is positioned in the world at y = 0, and when birds 
collide with the floor they ”land,“ such that they lose their 
current velocity and acceleration, reorient to be perpendicu- 
lar to the floor, and automatically push off with small initial 
velocity and acceleration. 

Energy 

Energy is the currency of our simulation. Birds require en- 
ergy to live, and foods produce energy over time. Each bird 
is subject to a constant cost of living, which influences how 
long a bird can survive between feedings. The energy in 
foods are replenished a constant rate (0.1 units/timestep). 
Energy is transferred between entities when collisions oc- 
cur. A collision between two birds results in an energy loss 
for both birds. Collisions between a bird and a food result 
in a transfer of energy from the food to the bird at a rate of 
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0.005 units/timestep. When a food’s energy reaches zero, 
it is removed from the simulation and replaced by a newly 
initialized and randomly positioned food. If a bird’s energy 
reaches zero, it is removed by the simulation and replaced. 
In our experiments we study a range of values for both the 
cost of living for birds, and the cost of collisions between 
birds. 

Evolution 

Each bird has a genome of 6 genes, which is used to control 
its flight acceleration. Two genes are distance thresholds 
that indicate whether an entity is considered close or far, 
for neighboring foods and neighboring birds. The remain- 
ing 4 genes are coefficients that specify the weights for the 
close/far neighboring birds/foods. Distance threshold genes 
are bounded by the hypotenuse of the area containing food 
(565.69 units), while the remaining acceleration weighting 
genes are within [—10, 10]. By using a fixed set of contin- 
uous traits, the genetic diversity in the population is mostly 
regulated by selection dynamics, whereas genetic diversity 
in models utilizing discrete traits is more vulnerable to loss 
of diversity via mutation. 

Every time a bird runs out of energy, it is replaced. The 
replacement is the mutant of a randomly selected living bird 
that has been alive for more than 1 timestep 99% of the 
time, and 1 % of the time a completely randomly generated 
bird is used as the replacement. Mutation is achieved by 
adding/subtracting random values to each gene in the mu- 
tant. Birds better able to survive implicitly have more op- 
portunities to reproduce. 
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Experiments 

We ran simulations of 250 birds each over 100,000 
timesteps 1 . In each simulation, the birds randomly traversed 
a world containing scattered food items, where a bird gains 
energy from colliding with a food item. Birds were required 
to maintain a certain level of energy in order to survive, and 
could expire either from insufficient energy or from exceed- 
ing a maximum lifespan, with any expired bird being re- 
placed by a new bird. 

Different environments were represented by different 
food densities. The ’’uniform-high” environment, represent- 
ing a tropical or other lush climate, was characterized by a 
uniformly high food density. The ’’uniform-low” environ- 
ment, representing a sparsely-vegetated climate such as a 
desert or tundra, was characterized by a uniformly low food 
density. The ’’seasonal” environment, representing a temper- 
ate climate, had ’’summers” of high food density and ’’win- 
ters” of low food density. 

Each simulation switched from one environment to an- 
other at the halfway point, with three types of environmen- 

1 Simulation code used for this study will be made publicly ac- 
cessible upon completed documentation via the Brevis website: 
http : //brevi s . golemic s . org 


Figure 3: Collision cost (a-c) and cost of living (d-f) vs total 
expired birds in tropicalification, desertification, and rapid 
desertification simulations, with best-fit lines displayed for 
d-f. 


tal variation being tested. The first two types, uniform- 
high to uniform-low and seasonal to uniform-low, represent 
desertification of tropical and temperate environments, re- 
spectively. The third type, seasonal to uniform-high, repre- 
sents the encroaching of tropical climates onto previously- 
temperate environments. We refer to these as ’’tropicalifica- 
tion,” ’’desertification”, and ’’rapid desertification.” 

For each type of environmental variation, we sampled 
across different values for two parameters, meant to approx- 
imate certain real-world ecosystem dynamics. The first, col- 
lision cost, takes away a certain amount of energy from a 
bird that collides with another bird, and is meant to approx- 
imate the effects of competition. The second, cost of living, 
is the amount of energy that a bird must take in over a cer- 
tain time period in order to stay alive. Simulations for all 
three types of environmental variation were run with col- 
lision costs of 0.001, 0.01, 0.03, 0.05, and 0.1, and costs 
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Figure 4: Collision cost (a-c) and cost of living (d-f) vs to- 
tal accumulated energy in tropicalification, desertification, 
and rapid desertification simulations, with best-fit quadratic 
curves displayed for d-f. 


of living of 0.05, 0.15, 0.25, 0.35, and 0.45. Each set of 
collision cost and cost of living parameters was used in 25 
simulations. 


Results and Discussion 

We look at how our two parameters that mimic ecological 
dynamics, collision cost and cost of living, are associated 
with three different variables - mean bird energy, total ex- 
pired birds during the last quarter of the simulation, and to- 
tal accumulated energy during the last quarter of the simu- 
lation. We measured mean bird energy three quarters of the 
way through each simulation, so that we would see their val- 
ues midway through the post-environmental-change period, 
once the birds had had some chance to adapt to the new en- 
vironment. Total expired birds and total accumulated energy 
were measured for the last quarter of each simulation, so that 
the measurements would start after the birds had had the op- 
portunity to adapt to the new environment and so that there 
would be enough time remaining for a cumulative metric to 


be reasonable. 

We first looked at how collision cost and cost of living 
are associated with mean bird energy. In Fig.2(a)-2(c), we 
can see how collision cost is associated with mean bird en- 
ergy for all three types of environmental variations. The dif- 
ferences between tropicalification, desertification, and rapid 
desertification here are very subtle. Both types of deserti- 
fication showed slightly wider ranges of mean bird energy 
across simulations with the same collision cost. However, 
increasing collision cost had minimal effect on mean bird 
energy. 

The effect of cost of living on mean bird energy, shown 
in Fig. 2(d)-2(f), depended on what sort of environmen- 
tal variation took place in the simulation. As with collision 
cost, both forms of desertification produced wider ranges of 
results for the same cost of living, suggesting that deserti- 
fication causes more unpredictability regarding mean bird 
energy than tropicalification. In all simulations, mean bird 
energy fell as cost of living increased and birds needed to 
expend more energy in order to survive. However, in the 
tropicalification simulations, the decline in mean bird en- 
ergy gradually leveled off as cost of living increased, while 
in both types of desertification simulations, this leveling off 
was less clear. This suggests that the birds may have been 
more resilient to increased energy needs when food became 
more plentiful rather than more scarce. 

Next, we looked at how collision cost and cost of living 
influenced the total number of expired birds in the simula- 
tions. In both cases, the type of environmental variation - 
tropicalification vs desertification - made the biggest differ- 
ence, with desertification of any kind leading to more ex- 
pired birds. 

When collision cost was correlated with total expired 
birds, as shown in Fig. 3(a)-3(c), we found that there was 
a small increase of expired birds as collision cost increased, 
and this was true for both tropicalification and desertification 
simulations. This is an intuitive result, as the steeper sud- 
den drops in a bird’s energy caused by higher collision cost 
would make it more likely to fall under the energy thresh- 
old needed for it to stay alive. Desertification situations, in 
which once-plentiful food became more scarce, also unsur- 
prisingly led to more expired birds than the reverse situa- 
tion. In the desertification simulations, the number of ex- 
pired birds at the same collision cost was not only slightly 
higher but also more variable than in the tropicalification 
simulations, and rapid desertification was correlated with 
slightly more variability than slow desertification. If we re- 
call that collision cost is meant to approximate competition 
for territory between birds, this result makes sense. As food 
becomes more sparsely distributed, more birds will need to 
feed from the same areas of the map. There is a tradeoff 
between being able to find food and being able to avoid col- 
lisions. In different simulations this tradeoff may play out 
with slightly different dynamics, leading to greater variabil- 
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ity. Since the change in food geography is more drastic in 
rapid than in regular desertification, the effect is greater in 
rapid desertification. Total expired birds over different ex- 
perimental runs could be grouped into five clusters, which 
correspond to the different costs of living in different runs, 
suggesting that cost of living plays a greater role in bird ex- 
pirations than collision cost. 

As with the previous figure, in Fig. 3(d)-3(f), we see that 
desertification of any sort increases the overall number of 
expired birds. Under all three types of environmental vari- 
ance, we see that increases in the energy needed to live lead 
to increases in the number of expired birds, as the birds have 
a more difficult time maintaining the higher levels of en- 
ergy. We also see that in the desertification simulations, the 
rate at which expired birds increase with cost of living in- 
creases, which can clearly be seen with the increased slopes 
(P = 0.032 and P = 0.036) of the best-fit lines in the deser- 
tification graphs as compared to the tropicalification graph. 
However, there is little difference between the two types of 
desertification - going from a high-energy environment to a 
low-energy one seems to be just as much of a problem in this 
case as going from a seasonal, temperate environment to a 
low-energy one. 

Finally, we looked at how our varying parameters influ- 
enced the total accumulated energy in the simulations. Un- 
surprisingly, it was much higher overall - by more than a 
factor of three - in the tropicalification simulations where 
food started out adequate and became plentiful, regardless 
of these parameters. In Fig. 4(a)-4(c), we can see that colli- 
sion cost had little influence on total accumulated energy, but 
desertification was connected to bimodal levels of total ac- 
cumulated energy at low and moderate collision costs, with 
some simulations accumulating a high level, and some at 
the same collision cost accumulating a low level. This may 
be an indication that sometimes, under these collision costs, 
the birds were able to evolve reasonably quickly to be able to 
find the sparser food, and sometimes they were not. Again, 
there is a potential tradeoff between being able to find the 
food and being able to avoid collisions, as the same num- 
ber of birds feeds from fewer food sources. The observed 
bimodality was less strong with the regular desertification 
than with the rapid desertification, indicating a gradual slide 
into bimodality as the intensity of environmental variation 
increases. 

In Fig. 4(d)-4(f), the plots of the two different types of 
desertification simulations against energy cost of living are 
similar to each other, but under rapid desertification, there 
was slightly more variance (P = 0.0013) in total accumu- 
lated energy, especially at low cost of living. This may be 
because of the greater instability in the system introduced by 
the more rapid change. 

Overall, desertification vs tropicalification had a greater 
impact than degree of desertification across the board, with 
the results from the two different types of desertification be- 


ing very similar. 

Evolution of Genes 

We also tracked the effects of environmental variation on 
our swarms at the genetic level. This is depicted for three 
simulations, one of each environmental variation type, in 
Figs. 5(a)-5(c). Each bird has 6 evolving genes to control 
flight acceleration, which are described in more detail in the 
’’Model” section above. The distance genes neighborD and 
foodD set the thresholds for how close a neighboring bird or 
food source, respectively, has to be to the bird to be consid- 
ered ’’close” vs ’’far.” The other four genes specify weights 
for close/far neighboring birds and foods. In this way, neigh- 
bor acceleration genes (neighborC and neighborF) assist in 
collision avoidance while food acceleration genes (foodC 
and foodF) assist in finding food. 

Under conditions of rapid desertification (with the envi- 
ronmental variation taking place halfway through, as in all 
the simulations), the weights of neighbor acceleration genes 
go quickly to zero or near zero, flatlining by the time the 
simulation is 70% complete. Under regular desertification 
this process is slower, not completing until more than 80% 
of the way through the simulation, and under tropicalifica- 
tion it does not quite happen at all. This suggests that a 
switch from a more food-rich to a food- scarce environment 
particularly selects for birds that seek out neighbors rather 
than avoiding them, as the presence of other birds can mean 
the presence of food, but it also suggests that this is a use- 
ful trait in general (particularly at such a low collision cost), 
as the magnitudes of weights of the neighbor acceleration 
genes decreased significantly even in tropicalification. 

In the tropicalification simulation, the thresholds for con- 
sidering a neighboring bird ’’close” as set by neighbor dis- 
tance genes increased over time, while those of food distance 
genes decreased. This was not true in either of the deserti- 
fication simulations - while the distance thresholds fluctu- 
ated after rapid desertification, apparently unable to stabi- 
lize after the shock to the system, their averages over time 
stayed nearly level, and during regular desertification it was 
the food distance thresholds that gradually increased. The 
fact that food was easier to find in the ’’tropics” may have 
meant that there was no need for relatively faraway foods to 
be considered ’’close” and easily detectable for birds, while 
with neighbors more spead out rather than flocking to the 
same food sources, there was evolutionary selection pressure 
to be able to detect and avoid colliding with less-predictably- 
located neighbors. In desertification the reverse pressure 
would naturally be exerted for food, though it is is inter- 
esting that in the more intense desertification situation, in 
which the birds were adjusting to a larger change, they were 
unable to evolve this threshold pattern over the time given 
by the simulation. 

Unsurprisingly since our modeling of environmental vari- 
ation centered around food availability, food acceleration 
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Figure 5: CoL = 0.05, CC = 0.001. In the top subplots, blue is the mean energy per bird, green is the mean energy per food, red 
is the bird expiration rate, and turquoise is the mean accumulated energy per bird. In the distance genes suplots, blue represents 
the neighborD gene and green the foodD gene +/- a standard deviation. In the neighbor acceleration genes subplots, blue 
represents neighborC, and green, neighborF, +/- a standard deviation. In the food acceleration genes subplots, blue represents 
foodC, and green, foodF, +/- a standard deviation. 
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Figure 6: CoL = 0.15, CC = 0.15. In the top subplots, blue is the mean energy per bird, green is the mean energy per food, red 
is the bird expiration rate, and turquoise is the mean accumulated energy per bird. In the distance genes suplots, blue represents 
the neighborD gene and green the foodD gene +/- a standard deviation. In the neighbor acceleration genes subplots, blue 
represents neighborC, and green, neighborF, +/- a standard deviation. In the food acceleration genes subplots, blue represents 
foodC, and green, foodF, +/- a standard deviation. 


genes were notably influenced by type of environmental 
variation. Under regular desertification, the weight mag- 
nitudes of the foodF genes go nearly to zero, and there is 
some slight maintenance of the weight magnitudes of the 
foodC ones. Under rapid desertification, all food accelera- 
tion genes had high (though gradually decreasing) weight 
magnitudes when food was plentiful, but those of foodC 
genes go nearly to zero while those of foodF genes main- 
tain better - the opposite of the tropicalification simulation, 
in which the weight magnitudes of foodF genes go nearly 
to zero while those of foodC genes maintain better. This 
makes sense, as in the former case, food is more likely to 
be far away from any given point in the world, while in the 
latter, food is likely to be nearby and there is less need to be 
able to deal productively with faraway food. 


For comparison, we look at the results of simulations with 
a higher collision cost and cost of living (both 0.15), which 
are visible in Figs. 6(a)-6(c). In these, we see the weight 
magnitudes of neighbor acceleration genes neighborC and 
neighborF going nearly to zero in all three simulations even 
before the environmental variation - even with the strongly 
increased collision cost, the increased cost of living ap- 
pears to make finding food more important than being able 
to avoid neighbors. Distance genes foodD and neighborD, 
whose thresholds go to zero in the other simulations, fluctu- 
ate after rapid desertification, especially foodD - while in the 
slower cases, the birds are adapting relatively quickly to new 
needs around food, the larger perturbation of food availabil- 
ity in the rapid desertification scenario appars to make these 
genetics unstable, as also happened with lower collision cost 
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and cost of living. 

The food acceleration genes show an intriguing pattern 
- in both simulations where the environment starts out sea- 
sonal, the weight magnitudes of the foodF genes quickly in- 
crease (and do so further after the environmental change), 
but in the rapid desertification simulation the foodC genes 
start out with higher weight magnitudes that start to decrease 
before increasing again but fluctuating after desertifiction. 
One might assume that this is because the rapid desertifi- 
cation scenario is the only one in which food started out at 
its most plentiful, making it less necessary to need to seek 
out faraway food and more necessary to seek out close food, 
however, this does not explain why this was still the case af- 
ter desertification. Once again, as with the distance genes in 
the same scenario, the rapid, intense environmental variation 
is connected with a lack of genetic stability that is not seen 
with the other forms of environmental variation. Indeed, the 
post-change lack of genetic stability in the population seems 
to be a characteristic of the rapid desertification scenario at 
these moderate collision cost and cost of living parameters, 
and is even seen to a lesser extent using the more survival- 
friendly parameters discussed previously. In all cases food 
acceleration genes play a much greater role than when cost 
of living was lower. 

We have simulated a swarm of birds evolving genetically 
and behaviorally to three different types of environmental 
variation, meant to approximate types of variation seen in 
the real world during times of climate change - a temperate 
seasonal environment to a tropical one, a seasonal enviro- 
ment to a desert, and a tropical environment to a desert. We 
found that desertification in particular led to negative out- 
comes such as increased expired birds and decreased popu- 
lation stability (as indicated by the amount of variation on 
such metrics as mean bird energy or total accumulated en- 
ergy between simulations that used the same parameters). 
The direction of the variation - tropicalification or deserti- 
fication - had a greater impact on these outcomes than the 
intensity of the variation (seasonal to desert vs tropical to 
desert). The environmental variation also affected the genet- 
ics of the birds, with decreased food availability leading to 
selection against collision avoidance genes, and food avail- 
ability influencing whether bird ability to find nearby food 
or faraway food was favored. A greater intensity of environ- 
mental variation led to less stability in population genetics 
post-environmental shift. In the wake of concerns about cli- 
mate change, it is increasingly important to be able to pre- 
dict how populations will fare under environmental varia- 
tion. As Sanchez and Gore (2013) found that harsher envi- 
ronmental variation led to decreased resilience in microbial 
populations, we have found that it led to decreased genetic 
resilence in our simulated birds. In addition, we have iden- 
tified the type rather than just the intensity of variation as 
another factor influencing resilience. 
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Introduction 

Central-place foraging is a canonical task in swarm robotics. 
For this task, robots are programmed to search an area for 
resources and aggregate these resources at a central loca- 
tion. Foraging can be instantiated in a number of real-world 
applications, such as hazardous waste clean-up, search and 
rescue, and in-situ resource utilization. 

We extend our prior work by using coevolutionary meth- 
ods to evolve iAnt robot swarm foraging strategies in real 
robots and in real time. Each robot maintains a private 
agent-based simulation, which models the physical environ- 
ment according to the robot’s own approximation of the real- 
world resource distribution. The robot uses a private genetic 
algorithm (GA) to evolve parameters for a central-place for- 
aging algorithm (CPFA) which maximize the foraging suc- 
cess of the simulated agents; it then employs these evolved 
parameters as a foraging strategy in the real world. 

In addition to evolving individual foraging strategies, the 
entire swarm executes a distributed GA to evolve a popu- 
lation of resource distribution approximations that is shared 
across all robots. In this way, coevolution evolves both the 
foraging strategy and the resource distribution approxima- 
tion for each robot. Over time, this allows the swarm to 
adapt its behavior to previously unknown environments. 

Background 

A key challenge in evolutionary robotics is narrowing the re- 
ality gap between simulated agents and real robots. Bongard 
and Fipson (2004) address this by iteratively adapting robots 
and robot simulators in real time to resolve brain-body dis- 
crepancies and thus generate robust machines. O’ Dowd 
et al. (2011) use distributed coevolution to coevolve their 
foraging strategy in conjunction with their simulated world 
model in order to adapt to different simple foraging tasks. 

Our approach differs from this previous work in that we 
use interdependent foraging strategies, memory, and com- 
munication to accomplish more complex foraging tasks. In 
this paper, we adapt foraging behaviors to maximize for- 
aging success on the specific resource distribution that the 
robots encounter in each foraging experiment. 


Methods 

The CPFA implements robot foraging behaviors as a series 
of states connected by directed edges with transition proba- 
bilities (Fig. 1(a)). Each robot begins its search at a central 
nest site and sets a search location. Robots traveling to a ran- 
dom location with no prior information search using an uni- 
formed correlated random walk. Robots traveling to a pre- 
viously found resource location via memory or communica- 
tion search using an informed random walk that is initially 
undirected and localized, then becomes more directed and 
straighter over time. When a robot locates a resource, it first 
collects the resource, and then records a count of resources 
in the neighborhood of the found resource. Robots use 
this count to decide whether to exploit information through 
memory or communication. Robots who have not found a 
resource will probabilistically return to the nest. 

In prior work, we used a GA to evolve a population of 
CPFA parameters that maximized the foraging efficiency of 
simulated robot swarms evaluated in an agent-based model 
(Hecker et al., 2013). These parameters control the sensitiv- 
ity threshold for triggering CPFA behaviors, the likelihood 
of transitioning from one behavior to another, and the length 
of time each behavior should last. The fitness function of the 
GA is the collective foraging success (number of resources 
collected in fixed time). Each parameter set is evaluated 
with an identical copy running on each robot. We demon- 
strated that such “group selection” evolved successful forag- 
ing strategies for each resource distribution, and that robot 
swarms were most efficient when using the specialist strat- 
egy adapted for a given distribution. However, the approach 
required a priori knowledge of the resource distribution, and 
it did not evolve in real time. 

In this work, we simulate individual robots, each run- 
ning a private version of the GA in real time while forag- 
ing given a particular unspecified resource distribution (Fig. 
1(b), point 1). The parameter set evolved by the private GA 
is then transferred to the robot and evaluated for fitness (Fig. 
1(b), point 2). Each robot defines its fitness as the number 
of actual resources it individually collects during the experi- 
ment (Fig. 1(b), point 3). Robots periodically communicate 
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(a) CPFA state diagram 
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Figure 1: Top: Diagrams explaining implementation of (a) CPFA and (b) coevolution, as well as (c) an iAnt robot. Bottom: 
Resource distribution approximation values for swarms foraging on (d) clustered, (e) power law, and (f) random distributions. 


their current foraging efficiency and simulation resource de- 
scription to the entire swarm via wireless transmission (Fig. 
1(b), point 4). Each robot evolves a distinct subpopulation 
of simulated resource placements (Fig. 1(b), point 5). In this 
way, the swarm’s distributed GA maximizes the correspon- 
dence between agent-based simulations and the resource dis- 
tribution by selecting for simulations which produce more 
efficient foraging strategies in real robots (Fig. 1(c)). 

Preliminary Experiments 

We conduct preliminary experiments with simulated robot 
swarms in an agent-based model. Swarms of 12 robot agents 
forage for 256 resources placed on a 125 x 125 cellular grid, 
simulating a 100 m 2 physical area over 120 minutes. The re- 
sources are arranged in one of three distributions: clustered 
(4 randomly placed clusters of 64 resources each), power 
law (1 large cluster of 64, 4 medium clusters of 16, 16 small 
clusters of 4, and 64 randomly scattered), or random (each 
resource placed at a random location). 

Each robot’s private simulation (Fig. 1(b), point 1) is ran- 
domly initialized with one of the three distributions. The 
CPFA parameters of each swarm in the private simulation 
are randomly and independently initialized; agents within 
a swarm use identical parameters. The robot’s private GA 
evolves a population of 100 simulated swarms over 20 gen- 
erations. When the private simulation is complete (approx- 


imately 10 minutes), the robot transfers the most efficient 
CPFA parameters from the simulation to its own CPFA (Fig. 
1(b), point 2). Each robot then communicates to the entire 
swarm its current foraging efficiency, along with a value rep- 
resenting the current resource distribution used in its private 
simulation (clustered, power law, or random). 

Figures l(d)-(f) show the resource distribution approxi- 
mation values for the entire swarm at 10 minute increments 
across 10 replicates. The swarm converges on the true dis- 
tribution in each experiment (clustered = 0, power law = 1 , 
random = 2) within approximately 60 minutes. Adapting 
foraging behavior to a particular resource distribution in real 
time is 2.7 times more efficient for clustered resources, and 
1.1 times more efficient for random resources, compared to 
using a generalist fixed strategy evolved a priori for power- 
law-distributed resources. Experiments replicating these ob- 
servations in real iAnt robots are ongoing. 
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Abstract 

Integrating information gained by observing others via So- 
cial Bayesian Learning can be beneficial for an agent’s per- 
formance, but can also enable population wide information 
cascades that perpetuate false beliefs through the agent pop- 
ulation. We show how agents can influence the observation 
network by changing their probability of observing others, 
and demonstrate the existence of a population- wide equilib- 
rium, where the advantages and disadvantages of the Social 
Bayesian update are balanced. We also use the formalism 
of relevant information to illustrate how negative information 
cascades are characterized by processing increasing amounts 
of non-relevant information. 


Introduction 

Information processing is an important aspect of life. Organ- 
isms equipped with sensors obtain and utilize information to 
increase their inclusive fitness; thus justifying the existence 
of (often costly) sensors in the first place (Polani, 2009). 
However, not all information is equally relevant for an or- 
ganism - a notion formalised by Polani et al. (2001, 2006), 
which we will introduce in more detail later. The basic idea 
of relevant information is to quantify how much informa- 
tion at least is needed to obtain a certain performance level. 
Once this is established, the next question to ask is, how to 
best obtain this specific information? 

Previously, we argued (Salge and Polani, 2011) that 
agents with common goals and embodiments are likely to 
have similar relevant information. Once they obtain this rel- 
evant information, they also have to act upon it to reap its 
benefits, thus encoding it in their actions. As the state- space 
of actions is usually much smaller than the state- space of 
the overall environment, this is likely to lead to a higher 
“concentration” of relevant information in another agent’s 
actions rather than in the environment itself. This digested 
information , encoded in actions, concentrates pre-processed 
decision-relevant information and provides incentives for 
agents to observe each other and modify their own actions 
accordingly. However, similar behaviour in a population of 
agents can lead to a phenomenon called herding (Banerjee, 


1992) or information cascade (Bikhchandani et al., 1992). 
This usually requires an agent population where agents: 

• select one of several choices; 

• have some private information related to their decision; 

• act sequentially and can observe the choices of others, but 
not the private internal information of others. 

This can then lead to situations such as the example by 
Easley and Kleinberg (2010), where an agent wants to 
choose between restaurant A and B. His own research sug- 
gests that restaurant A is better, but once he gets there, no 
one is eating in restaurant A, while restaurant B is filled with 
customers. Based on this information it is reasonable to in- 
fer that several other agents have private information that 
caused them to choose B instead of A. By inferring this ad- 
ditional information it becomes rational to choose B instead 
of A, even if his own private information suggests otherwise. 

The problem here is that others might make similar con- 
clusions, and create a chain reaction of inferred private infor- 
mation that is based on no or very little private information. 
This illustrates two common properties of information cas- 
cades; they can be based on very little initial information, 
and they can be wrong. 

This is somewhat in contrast to the argument presented 
in “The Wisdom of Crowds”, where Surowiecki (2005) ar- 
gues that agents that aggregate their information can pro- 
duce very accurate results. But, as Easley and Kleinberg 
(2010) point out, this only applies if they are guessing in- 
dependently. Furthermore, recent studies (Kao and Couzin, 
2014) examining several models of group behaviour suggest 
that small groups make correct decision, while larger groups 
are more likely to converge on an incorrect decision. Also 
note that information cascades are also present in other types 
of multi-agent scenarios, such as swarm coordination (Wang 
et al., 2012), and are potentially subject to similar problems. 

Overview 

In this paper we examine the interaction between the positive 
and negative effects of observing others through the perspec- 
tive of the relevant information framework. In particular, we 
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show how rational adaptations can lead to a situation where 
incorrect information cascades become common, and how 
they are characterized by a reduction in the density of rele- 
vant information. Furthermore, we demonstrate that in this 
environment it is reasonable for agents to randomly discard 
part of their sensor intake. 

After introducing information theory and relevant infor- 
mation in more detail, we present the single agent model 
to create a baseline for agent performance and demonstrate 
how an agent’s actions encode information. The multi-agent 
scenario is then used to motivate the introduction of the So- 
cial Bayesian Update, as it demonstrates the increase in per- 
formance when information from other agents is used in de- 
cision making. The next scenario deals with changing world 
states and shows that agent’s performance can be increased 
by explicitly modelling the noise in the world, which basi- 
cally motivates internal models which cannot express cer- 
tainty. This specific form of bounded rationality is inter- 
esting in the context of information cascades, as Acemoglu 
et al. (2011) previously showed that a lack of internal cer- 
tainty makes populations more likely to synchronize. Fi- 
nally, we will look at models that combine noise and Social 
Bayesian Update, which have both been motivated previ- 
ously by increased agent performance. In this environment, 
negative information cascades are common but we show that 
agents can randomly discard sensor inputs to increase their 
performance. This is motivated by results from Gale and 
Kariv (2003), which demonstrated that sparsity in the ob- 
servation graph makes convergence (both negative and pos- 
itive) less likely. By moderating their own sensor intake, 
agents can change between single-agent behaviour, and pos- 
itive “wisdom of the crowds” and negative information cas- 
cades. 


Information Theory 

Relevant information is based on the formalism of Informa- 
tion Theory (Shannon, 1948). If A is a random variable that 
can assume the states x, where each state x is a member of 
the alphabet A, then P(X) is the probability distribution of 
X , and P(X = x) is the probability that X assumes the 
value x , sometimes shortened to p{x). Entropy, or the self- 
information of a variable is then defined as 

H(X) = ~Y p( x ) log p(x). (1) 

x£X 


This can be averaged over all states of Y, resulting in the 
conditional entropy of X given Y, 

H( X\Y) = - £ p(y) E p ( x \ y ) lo &(p( x \y))- ( 3 ) 

yey xex 

This is the entropy of X that remains, on average, if Y is 
known. So H(X) and H(X\Y) are the entropy of X before 
and after we learn the state of Y. Thus, their difference is 
the amount of information we can learn, on average, about 
X by knowing Y. Subtracting one from the other, we get a 
value called mutual information : 

I(X-,Y)=H(X)-H(X\Y). (4) 

The mutual information is symmetrical and measures the 
amount of information one random variable contains about 
another (and vice versa, by symmetry). Also, note that we 
use the binary logarithm for all log(.) operations, so all in- 
formation measurements are in bits. 

Relevant Information 

Relevant information is the amount of information an agent 
needs to obtain to either act optimally, or at a specific perfor- 
mance level. Assume that there is an agent that interacts with 
the environment by choosing an action in reaction to some 
form of sensor input. The environment R is in the state r, 
and the agent chooses an action a from a set of actions A. 
For simplicity, we assume for now that the agent can per- 
ceive the whole environment, so the sensor state is equal to 
the state of the environment. Furthermore, assume that the 
actions of the agent are connected to some utility function 
V (a, r) (for example, survival probability, or fitness) which 
determines different pay-offs, depending on the agent’s ac- 
tion A = a and the state of the environment R = r. We 
also assume that the states of the world R are distributed 
according to the probability distribution P(R). 

A strategy is defined as a conditional probability distribu- 
tion P(A\R), which defines for every state r the probability 
of choosing different actions a. We can define a set i t u as 
the set of all strategies that have the average pay-off level, or 
performance, of at least u as 


7T U = P(A\R) 


EE U(a, r)p(a\r)p(r) > u > . (5) 


This is often described as the uncertainty about the outcome 
of X , the average expected surprise, or the average infor- 
mation gained if one was to observe the state of X , with- 
out having prior knowledge about X. Consider two jointly 
distributed random variables, X and Y ; then we can calcu- 
late the conditional entropy of X given a particular outcome 
Y = y as 


As a strategy P(A\R) also implies a distribution P(A) = 
P(A\R)P(R ), we can compute the mutual information 
I(A,R ) for each strategy. The relevant information for a 
specific performance level is then defined as 

RI(u) := min I(A;R ), (6) 

p(a\r)£iT u 


H{X\Y = y) = - Y p ( x \y) l °gp( x \y)- (2) 

xEX 


which is the minimal mutual information over all strategies 
that achieve at least the average pay-off of u. As the mutual 
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Figure 1 : The probability of observing an agent going to a 
specific location, if the treasure is located in position 1 and 
there are 10 locations. 

information I(A;R) measures the amount of information 
the agent has to process to determine a, this can be inter- 
preted as the minimal amount of information an agent needs 
to obtain to perform at least as well as u. Due to the sym- 
metry of mutual information, this can also be interpreted as 
the minimal amount of information an agent’s actions have 
to contain. 

Experiments 
Single Agent Model 

There are ten locations; exactly one of them contains trea- 
sure. The treasure location is modelled by the state of the 
variable T. The agent’s task is to determine the location of 
the treasure in the least number of turns. Each turn the agent 
decides to visit one of the locations, and is then informed if 
that location contains the treasure or not. 

The agent’s decision making is modelled with an internal 
Bayesian model T, where P(T = t) is the agent-assumed 
probability that the treasure is in location t. Every turn, the 
agent chooses to visit the location where it believes the trea- 
sure most likely to be. In case of a tie between different 
locations, it chooses one of them at random. Initially, the 
agent believes all locations to be equally likely. Once it ob- 
serves the state of a given location, it updates its internal 
model with that knowledge. So, if location t is found empty, 
then it sets P(T = t) = 0, and all other probabilities are 
uniformly scaled, so they still sum to one. If the agent finds 
the treasure, it is retired from the simulation. For this simple 
case the Bayesian model is not strictly necessary, but it will 
allow us to smoothly integrate later modifications. Here it 
just prevents the agent from revisiting any empty locations, 
which is arguably the best possible performance for an agent 
without any additional information. 

For a world with ten locations it takes on average ^5.5 
turns to find the location with the treasure. This outper- 
forms an agent which randomly visits (and revisits) loca- 
tions (10 turns on average to find the treasure), which in- 
dicates that the agent is indeed processing information, and 
subsequently the agent’s actions should contain relevant in- 


formation. Fig. 1 shows the action distribution, gathered by 
observing 100,000 actions from different non-social agents 
while the treasure is in position 1. Note that none of the 
agents act after they found the treasure location, so all ob- 
served agents in Fig. 1 are ignorant of where the treasure 
is, but they know several location where it is not. This is 
enough processed information to imbue the agent’s actions 
with relevant information. 

To model the information another agent would acquire 
from observing one action from one randomly chosen agent, 
we assume that all agents are indistinguishable to an ob- 
server. If we model their action distribution with a variable 
called A, we can then use that data to compute how much 
information about T, the treasure location, is encoded in A. 
The mutual information in this case computes to « 0.042 
bit. We can compare those values to the information gained 
from observing a random location, which is ~ 0.468 bit. So, 
while inspecting a location contains more information, ob- 
serving another agent could provide additional information 
to enhance an agent’s performance. 

Performance is measured as the ratio of discovered trea- 
sure vs. turns. So, if an agent finds treasure on average once 
every five turns, it then has a performance ratio of 0.2. The 
single agent has a performance ratio of 0.180. This measure- 
ment is also identical to the fraction of agent actions that are 
looking at the right location. This allows us later to evaluate 
the performance of an agent population, as we do not have 
to measure the search time, but just measure how many of 
the agent’s actions are going to the treasure location. 

Multiple Agent Scenario 

The last section indicated that the agent’s actions contain rel- 
evant information about the treasure location. Therefore, we 
will now modify the model, so that the agent can integrate 
data from observing other agents into their internal belief 
model. 

In the multi-agent model social agents will be able to ob- 
serve the actions taken by other agents, but they will not see 
the result of this exploration, i.e. know if the visited location 
is empty. When an agent observes another agent’s action 
a = A, it will integrate the obtained information into its 
own internal model P(T) by performing a Naive Bayesian 
Update, based on the statistics for P(A\T) gathered from the 
non-social statistics in (Fig. 1). So, its new internal model 
after observing a is 

P(f\A = a) = P j^ = “P ) P(f). (7) 

If an agent finds the treasure, it will be replaced by a new 
agent, which is simulated by re-initializing an agent’s inter- 
nal model with the uniform distribution. 

So, for the multi-agent simulation, all agents start with 
uniform internal distribution. Each turn the agents then de- 
cide their actions, based on their internal model, in the same 
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sequential order. When agents observe other agent’s actions, 
they update their internal model immediately. When agents 
observe a location, they either update their model if that lo- 
cation is empty, or are replaced by a new agent (have their 
model reset) if the location contains the treasure. 

Note that the Naive Bayesian Update (NBU) works with 
the assumption that the different sources of information are 
independently distributed, which is not true in general. NBU 
still provides good approximations if the dependencies are 
normally distributed, but in information cascades this is also 
not the case, as the spread of information through a popula- 
tion is usually self-reinforcing. We still use the NBU, as a 
more exact Bayesian Update would be nearly impossible to 
produce, as it would require the agent to remember all pre- 
vious interactions, and requires statistics on how all other 
sources of information interact. NBU on the other hand can 
be done the moment some information becomes available, 
and the internal belief representation can be represented as a 
single probability distribution. 

Single Social Agent In the first experiment we examined 
10 agents in a world with 10 locations. All data discussed 
from here on is the average value for 1,000 simulations, each 
running for 1,000 turns. Only one of the agents has the abil- 
ity to observe the others. The location of the treasure is fixed, 
and determined at random at the beginning of the simulation. 
Unsurprisingly, the remaining non- social agents perform ex- 
actly as in the single agent simulation. Their distribution of 
actions matches the one recorded in Fig. 1. 

The social agent in the simulation performs better; reach- 
ing a performance of « 0.30. This agent benefits from the 
information the other agents gather. As discussed in the “Di- 
gested Information” argument, the other agents act as infor- 
mation preprocessors for the social agent. Also, note that 
the distribution of actions of the social agent is even more 
concentrated on the actual treasure location, hence the mu- 
tual information between its actions and the treasure loca- 
tion, /(A; T) = 0.220 bits, is higher than the same mutual 
information for the non-social agents, which was 0.042 bits. 

All Social Agents Given the increase in performance for 
a single agent, we now assume that the whole population 
of agents adopts the social update approach, and we exam- 
ine a simulation where all agents integrate the information 
gained from other agent’s actions. This turns out to be ex- 
tremely beneficial. The performance of the overall popula- 
tion, which is also the performance of every separate agent, 
is « 0.99. Once the treasure has been located by one agent, 
all subsequent actions lead to the treasure, and the mutual 
information between actions and treasure location is nearly 
maximal, 7(A;T ) ~ log(10). 

Basically, the relevant information that the treasure is in 
location t propagates through the agents. It is displayed in 
an agent’s actions, then used to update another agent’s in- 


ternal model. That agent then uses the information to deter- 
mine which action to take, which is going to be A = t. 
The agent will then find the treasure and reset its inter- 
nal model. But it will perceive others before it has to act 
again, biasing its internal model again towards taking action 
A = t. This will continue unless environmental informa- 
tion conflicts with this information, meaning the agent will 
not find the treasure at the location in which it was looking. 
In that case, the observed location’s probability to contain 
treasure is set to zero, and the agent will look at other lo- 
cations. This will initially get the agents to explore all lo- 
cations until they find the treasure, after which they will all 
copy each other, finding the treasure every turn from that 
point onwards. Note, that the treasure does not move when 
it is found, however the agent who found the treasure resets 
its internal model (simulating its replacement with a new 
agent). 

As we see, the important information is preserved by con- 
tinuously flowing through the agent population. Even when 
agents retire and are replaced, the information is not lost. 
This looks like a very desirable feature for an agent popula- 
tion, and therefore the Social Bayesian Update seems like a 
reasonable adaptation. 

Changing World State 

In this section, we will demonstrate how lack of certainty 
can affect this simulation. We will use the single agent 
model to motivate the inclusion of noise into our internal 
Bayesian belief model. 

In the next simulation the locations of the treasure will 
change during the simulation to different random loca- 
tions. This will happen every turn with probability of 
P(change ) = 0.01. On average this should change the lo- 
cation every 100 turns. The behaviour of the agents is left 
unchanged. 

First, let’s again take a look at the simulation for a sin- 
gle agent. The performance ratio of the agent drops from 
0.18 for the static world state simulation, to 0.14 for the 
simulation where the world state changes. A closer analy- 
sis shows that the agent’s original behaviour has problems 
dealing with the new scenario. Consider that the agent vis- 
its a location x, and finds it empty. Then the probability for 
T = x will be set to zero in T. If the location now changes 
to T = x after the agent visited x, then the agent will first 
explore all other locations, finding all of them empty. This, 
in itself, is not problematic. But once the agent has looked 
at each locations once, all probabilities are assumed to be 
zero, given that the agent still assumes there is one, non- 
moving treasure location. This is inconsistent with the basic 
properties of probabilities and is a result of the incorrect as- 
sumption about the immovability of the treasure location. In 
this specific implementation the agent now resorts to ran- 
dom search. This behaviour has, as we have seen, a lower 
performance rate, and therefore lowers the agent’s overall 
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performance. 

Modelling Uncertainty To address this problem we can 
change the internal model to correctly reflect probabilities 
from the agent’s perspective. The treasure changes its loca- 
tion with a probability of P (change) =0.01 and relocates 
to one of the 10 locations randomly. This can be modelled 
by assuming that the world is in one of two states. Either, 
with P (change) = 0.01, it is in a state where the location 
has just changed, so T should be uniformly distributed with 
every t G T having the probability P(T = t) = 1/10. The 
other state, with a probability of 1 — P (change), is the one 
where the treasure location remains unchanged, so the agent 
should continue to assume the distribution represented by 
its internal model T. These two cases can be combined in 
a weighted sum to determine a new internal distribution T'. 
The probability for every state t in this new distribution can 
be computed as 

P(T' = t) = P(change) — + (1 — P(change)) • P(T = t). 

( 8 ) 

To model the uncertainty, this formula is applied to the 
agent’s internal model each turn after it has completed its 
action. Note, that this leaves the ordering of probabilities 
from the most likely to the least likely event intact, unless the 
probability of change is 1.0. Therefore, the single agent be- 
haviour with modelled uncertainty performs just as well as 
the agent without for a non-changing treasure location. But, 
applying the above uncertainty model to a single agent in a 
world where the treasure location does change, increases its 
performance from 0.148 (for the agent without uncertainty) 
to 0.180. 

The performance increases because by modelling uncer- 
tainty, the agent retains some information about the order 
in which it explored the previous locations in its internal 
model. The location that was visited first and found empty 
subsequently had uncertainty applied to it nine times, once 
the agent cleared the last, tenth location. It therefore has the 
largest probability to contain the treasure, and will be the 
first location to be visited again. This actually reflects the 
fact that this location is most likely to contain the treasure, 
since it is unclear when the treasure changed location. 

This also shows why modelling the uncertainty works bet- 
ter than simply resetting the probabilities after all locations 
were visited and found empty. This would reset the inter- 
nal model and prevent the agent from having to use random 
search, but it would not preserve the information about the 
ordering of the previous search, which could be used to the 
agent’s advantage. 

Uncertainty and Social Bayesian Update 

In this section, we examine a population where all agents 
model the change uncertainty and also perform the social 
Bayesian Update. As a result, the agent’s performance drops 


to 0.1, which is equivalent to chance. Closer analysis shows 
that the whole agent population is always exploring the same 
location, and the 0.1 average performance is simply the re- 
sult of the treasure randomly moving to this location from 
time to time. The agent population here is subject to an in- 
formation cascade that synchronizes the whole population. 
But compared to the all-social agent population with inter- 
nal certainty, the agents cannot reliably check that a certain 
location is wrong, so after the initial agent breaks the sym- 
metry, the repeated exposure to other agent’s social signals 
will always override their own internal uncertain beliefs. So, 
while the Social Bayesian Update is beneficial for agents in 
some cases, it turns out that it can be harmful, specifically 
when combined with a more accurate model of uncertainty. 
This is similar to how bounded rationality, i.e. the inability 
to internally represent certainty, facilitates convergence in 
social Bayesian network learning (Acemoglu et al., 2011). 
The difference here is that the lack of internal certainty is not 
caused by a limitation of the agent, such as cost of internal 
representation, but motivated by an increase in performance 
resulting from a more exact modelling of the noise present 
in the environment. 

Partial Observability 

One way to reduce the probability for convergence is the 
reduction of network connectivity (Gale and Kariv, 2003). 
Currently, the agents live in a neighbourhood of a fully con- 
nected graph, being able to observe all other agents. The 
next simulation has changing treasure locations and an all 
social, internally uncertain agent population. Unlike the pre- 
vious models, only a fraction of the other agents’ actions 
can be observed. Every time an agent takes an action, each 
other agent has a probability of p Q to observe this action and 
update its internal model. Whether an agent can observe a 
specific action is determined for each observing agent sep- 
arately. This creates several simulations interpolating be- 
tween two previously studied cases. If p Q = 0, then the 
model would be identical to the non- social agent simulation, 
and if p 0 = 1, then it would be identical to one in which all 
agents could observe each other, which leads to a feedback 
loop and very bad performance ratios. 

Changing Observation Probability for all Agents Vary- 
ing the parameter p Q for all agents results in performance 
ratios as depicted in Fig. 2. As expected, the extremal points 
are characteristically similar in performance to the non- 
social and all-social models. In the case where no agents 
observe each other, the agents find the treasure on average 
0.18 times per turn. The performance ratio increases as the 
chance to observe other agents increases, up to « 30 % ob- 
servation probability, where all agents have a performance 
ratio of « 0.32. Increasing the observation probability 
further however, lowers the performance down to approxi- 
mately 0. 1 at an observation probability of 50 % and above. 
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Figure 2: Average performance of an agent population, and 
the mutual information between its actions and the treasure 
location, depending on the probability to observe the actions 
of other agents. 

The second graph (dotted red) in Fig. 2 is the mutual in- 
formation between the agent’s actions A, and the treasure 
location T. We see that I (A; T ) has the same value as for a 
non-social agent when the observation probability is zero, it 
then rises to a peak of « 0.45 bits for an observation prob- 
ability of 30 %. The mutual information then decreases for 
larger observation chances, down to zero mutual information 
for values above 60 %. 

Changing Observation Probability for one Agent If the 

observation probability is understood as the result of an 
agent’s effort invested in observing others, then it could be 
treated as a behavioural parameter that the agent, or at least 
the process that governs the adaptation of agents, could con- 
trol. This could be realized by deliberately degrading the 
agent’s sensors to save resources in case of an adaptation 
process on the agent’s population, or by simply discarding 
some of the sensor input at random if this is realized as an 
agent strategy. In this context, it would make sense to ask 
if an individual agent could perform better than the rest of 
the population by unilaterally changing its probability to ob- 
serve others. 

Given that the actions of the remaining population pro- 
vide a high degree of mutual information, it might be useful 
to obtain more of this information than others do. On the 
other hand, there were indications that taking in too much 
information from other agents might override the informa- 
tion from the non-agent environment, and thereby degrade 
the agent’s performance. So deliberately lowering the social 
information intake might also improve the agent’s perfor- 
mance compared to the rest of the population. 

In the next simulation we will look at one agent that can 
change its observation probability independently from the 
rest of the population. The observation probability for an 


Figure 3: Performance of a single agent, and the mutual in- 
formation between this agent’s actions and the treasure lo- 
cation, depending on the probability to observe the other 
agents in the population. All other agents observe each other 
with a probability of 30%. 

agent determines how well it can see others, not how well 
it can be seen. That means that whenever this agent could 
observe another agent’s action, its own observation proba- 
bility would be used to determine whether this agent could 
actually sense what action the other agent took. 

All other agents in the simulation have a fixed observa- 
tion probability of 30 %, since this was the value that led 
to the best performance for the overall population, and also 
encoded the most information. 

In Fig. 3 we see the resulting performance ratio and mu- 
tual information I(A;T ) for varying p Q for the one agent 
that can change its observation probability. Overall, the 
graph looks very similar to the previous graph in Fig. 2 
where all agents could change their observation probability. 
The performance for one agent is still optimal at « 30%. 
Scaling down the observation probability to zero obviously 
leads to the same performance as the non-social agent. In- 
creasing observation probability further also results in low- 
ering the performance to approximately 0.1. 

This is particularly interesting because, for this specific 
simulation, it creates something akin to a game theoretic 
equilibrium at the 30 % point. All other factors being equal, 
even if all agents could change their own observation proba- 
bility at will, none of them could change it away from 30 % 
without also decreasing their performance. 

Relevant Information Analysis 

So far, we have computed the mutual information between 
the agent’s actions and the environment as a measure of how 
much information their collective actions provide about the 
state of the environment to an observer. We will now com- 
pare this mutual information to the actual relevant infor- 
mation for different performance levels. This will demon- 
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strate that higher observation probabilities are characterized 
by processing information that is not necessary, indicating 
the perpetuation of false beliefs in the agent population. 

RI(u) for the Treasure Hunter Model The relevant in- 
formation for the treasure hunter model is determined by 
the distribution of the treasure, encoded in T, and a specific 
agent’s action distribution, encoded in A. Both random vari- 
ables are defined over the same alphabet, which corresponds 
to all possible locations in the world. 

As relevant information is a property of the environment, 
and not of a specific agent, it therefore considers all possible 
strategies p(a\t) 9 regardless of how any specific agent would 
acquire the information needed to actually implement this 
strategy. To determine the value for RI (u) we have to an- 
swer the question, which joint distribution of A and T hav- 
ing at least a performance level of u has the lowest mutual 
information? 

For our specific example of a world with ten locations we 
can compute the relevant information function as 

RI(u) = log(10) + ^ulog(u) + (1 - u) log • 

(9) 

Note that this function computes the minimal mutual in- 
formation for being on a specific performance level u, not 
for having a strategy that at least has the performance level 
u. However, looking at the actual function, which can be 
seen in Fig. 4, it becomes clear that the function is, for val- 
ues of u over 0.1, strictly increasing. Therefore, the minimal 
mutual information for a specific performance level above 
0.1 is also the actual relevant information needed to perform 
at least that well. The previous distinction is necessary, be- 
cause in this case it is necessary to process information to 
have a performance level lower than 0.1. A performance of 
0.1 can be achieved with a random strategy, and therefore 
has no relevant information. Eq.(9) reflects this, as it is zero 
for u = 0.1. For values of u lower than 0.1 the function 
in Eq.(9) computes values higher than zero, which would be 
the information necessary to actually perform at this level. 
One would have to actively avoid the treasure. But by previ- 
ous definition relevant information should return the infor- 
mation needed to at least attain a specific level, and since 
random performs better, and has no relevant information, all 
performance levels below u = 0.1 have zero relevant infor- 
mation. 

The data points plotted in Fig. 4 are taken from the two 
previous simulations, those where all agents changed their 
observation probability, and those where only one agent 
changed its observation probability and all other agents had 
an observation probability of 30 %. Each point is the combi- 
nation of the mutual information /(A; T) and the achieved 
performance ratio for a specific percentage of observation 
probability. Different observation probabilities result in 



Figure 4: Relevant Information trade-off curve (black line) 
and points indicating the mutual information and perfor- 
mance for different observation probabilities. 

different strategies, i.e. different conditional probabilities 
P(A\T). 

The data points gathered here are, as expected, all above 
or on the RI trade-off curve. The pattern of values are very 
similar for both simulations. For an observation probability 
of 0.0 the data point is located at a performance of 0.18, and 
actually on the trade-off curve. As the observation prob- 
ability increases, so does the performance. The strategies 
remain on the trade-off curve at the lower percentages of ob- 
servation probability, and since the trade-off curve is strictly 
increasing, so does the encoded relevant information. 

As the observation probability increases we see that the 
resulting data points leave the trade-off curve, which means 
the resulting strategies encode more mutual information 
about the environment than is necessary. The strategies re- 
sulting from further increases in observation probability are 
located in the upper loop where they gravitate towards a 
point of no mutual information and a performance of 0.1. 
This indicates that they also encode more information about 
the environment than necessary. 

Comparison of the mutual information in the actual strate- 
gies to the actual relevant information illustrates how ob- 
serving more and more agents leads to processed informa- 
tion which might not necessarily be relevant. The strategies 
with low observation probability are located on the relevant 
information trade-off curve, meaning they are efficient in 
the sense that they do not process non-relevant information. 
Those strategies which are subject to the information cas- 
cade on the other hand do display a lot of information about 
the environment in their actions which is non-relevant. At 
the same time, as seen here, their performance diminishes as 
well. Fortunately for the agent population, the point where 
agents display the most relevant information about the envi- 
ronment is also close to the point where the agent performs 
best, so it would be possible for an agent population, which 
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could adjust their observation probability, to stabilize at a 
point which benefits all agents the most. 

Conclusion 

Our results indicate that a noisy internal representation 
seems to be an important factor for the convergence of infor- 
mation cascades, specifically those where the agents perpet- 
uate information that leads to wrong internal beliefs, since 
the agent cannot, with certainty, reject certain social infor- 
mation. In general, the problem arises in scenarios where 
signals gained from other agents overpower the agent’s pri- 
vate observations and are not as independently generated as 
the naive Bayesian update models it. On the other hand, 
the information from other agents is also helpful, and can 
improve an agent’s performance in our model. The interest- 
ing observation here is that both things can be influenced by 
how many other agents an agent randomly observes. Too 
little, and the agent loses the social information, too much, 
and the agent population will converge, but possibly on the 
wrong belief. 

Our relevant information analysis also shows how the 
quality of the information suffers when more and more 
agents observe each other. For very low observation proba- 
bilities, all the information processed is relevant and agents 
only display relevant information in their actions. When the 
agents observe more, their performance gets better still, but 
we see that they start to pass on information that is incor- 
rect and perpetuate it, sometimes leading to false conver- 
gences. As the “good” relevant information is still improv- 
ing, this unnecessary information seems acceptable, but if 
we increase the observation chance even further, then we see 
that the performance suffers and the information provided by 
the agents is mostly wrong. 

In our model however, there exists a point where agents 
both perform optimally and provide the most information, 
so a population of agents could adapt to a strategy where 
they discard a certain percentage of their observations, and 
perform well. In this case, the agents would basically de- 
termine the observation network of the model themselves. 
The exact parameter of how many of one’s observations one 
should discard is, of course, model dependent. For example, 
if the number of agents increases, then it likely takes more 
observations for total convergence, but a lower observation 
probability could be sufficient to provide enough social in- 
formation to overpower the agent’s internal beliefs. This is 
interesting if this is seen as a model for fads and fashions. If 
an agent, adapted to a population with a specific degree of 
connectivity, adapts to discard a certain percentage of social 
information, and is then transplanted to another population, 
with different parameters, it might become much more sus- 
ceptible to false self-perpetuating beliefs. The same is true 
for a population of agents that manages to change their envi- 
ronment in a way that radically changes how much they can 
observe others. 
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Abstract 

Using the simple one-max problem we will show the range of 
effects spatial networks have on spatial coevolutionary Genetic 
Algorithms (GAs). Non-coevolutionary spatial GAs have had 
their spatial reproductive structures tested to show that different 
structures can result in varying performance; Coevolutionary 
variants however have not. In this extended abstract we show 
that varying types of spatial structures can impact the 
coevolutionary GA differently than the standard GA. 

Introduction 

Spatial and Coevolutionary GAs are two fields that have 
received a fair amount of research, however their behaviour 
when combined is not well understood. Some preliminary 
work has been done showing that combining spatial and 
coevolutionary GAs can both greatly improve the GA’s 
performance and stabilize problematic coevolutionary 
behaviour such as fitness dissociation between populations( 
Hillis, 1991; Pagie and Hogweg, 1997; Weigand and Sarma, 
2004; Mitchell, et. al., 2006). Looking at the behaviour of 
specific spatial structures on Spatial GA’s has been a topic of 
interest for many researchers (Sarma and De Jong, 1996; 
Bryden et al, 2006); however, none of the researchers we 
surveyed had tried any spatial structure on a coevolutionary 
GA other than a simple grid. We aim to look at the effects of a 
number of spatial structures and view their effects on the 
coevolutionary GA, including whether they induce the same 
performance as they do on a standard GA. 

Background 

The Spatial GA uses graphs structures that can be found in 
any introductory textbook on graph theory (such as Harry, 
1969). The GA uses undirected edges, meaning that each 
connection implies that the both nodes are aware of each 
other. We will also discuss: the degree of a graph, the average 
degree (number of connections) of all nodes in that graph; the 
path length between nodes, the number of connections 
necessary to get from one node to another; and the diameter, 
the maximum shortest path length between any two nodes. 

A GA with a spatial reproductive network is one that only 
allows an individual to reproduce with nodes within its direct 
neighbourhood. This, in effect, limits the amount of genetic 
flow which can occur through the population (Sarma and De 
Jong, 1996). A standard GA can be considered a spatial GA 
with a complete network, wherein every node is connected to 
every other node. 


Methodology 

GA Setup 

We use the simple one-max problem to quickly and succinctly 
show that the impact of spatial structures on the standard GA 
is different than the same problem on the coevolutionary GA 
using a standard easy to understand function. The fitness of a 
chromosome solving one-max is simply equal to the number 
of ones it contains; this implies the maximum fitness is the 
chromosome of all ones. 

The coevolutionary GA is setup so that each population is 
placed on identical reproductive networks and for the 
evaluative network each node from one population is paired 
with a node that has the same reproductive location in the 
other population. The fitness of each coevolutionary 
individual is set equal to the combined one-max score of itself 
and its partner, i.e. we are examining a cooperative 
coevolutionary system. Our standard GA uses a chromosome 
length of 60 and the coevolutionary GA uses a chromosome 
length of 30 for each population. These values are comparable 
as the coevolutionary GA is mapping two chromosomes 
together. We are using an elite size of 2 (the members with the 
two largest fitness values are reproduced using local elitism), 
a 0.8 probability of crossing over using uniform crossover 
with a parameter of 0.3 and a mutation rate of 2/L where L is 
the chromosome length for both GAs. The GA is run until 
one-max is found up to 5000 generations when it is cut off; 
any GA that reaches 5000 generations is reported as reaching 
that number. We run 50 repetitions for each spatial structure 
on each GA configuration. 

Spatial Structures 

We will be comparing the performance of one-max on 8 
different spatial structures for both GA types. These structures 
will include 2 grid type, 3 ring type and 2 random type graphs. 
Figure 1 shows the first of the grid type Grid 4 (so named here 
as it has a degree of 4), which is the structure most commonly 
seen in spatial coevolutionary papers. Figure 2 is Grid 8 , 
connecting 8 nodes, the same 4 that Grid 4 is connected to and 
additionally the 4 nodes on the diagonal. ‘Ring 2’ is a 
standard ring, Ring 4 (Figure 3) is a ring where each node is 
also connected to its neighbor’s neighbor, implying a degree 
of 4. Ring 8, is the same as Ring 4 but connected to the 4 
nodes on each side. Rand 4 and Rand 8 which are random 
graphs, are reconstructed for each GA run, with an average 
degree of 4 and 8 respectively; and finally the complete graph 
which simulates the standard GA. 
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Comparisons of Spatial Types 
Standard GA 



Figure 4: Spatial Structures on the Standard GA 

The node’s degree provides the minimum time for genetic 
information to travel between individual nodes, while the 
diameter measures the minimum time for genetic information 
to travel everywhere in the population. Each structure has a 
degree equal to the number in its name and the following 
diameters: 9 for Grid 4, 4 for Grid 8, 50 for Ring 2, 25 for 
Ring 4, 13 for Ring 8, and 1 for Complete. For Rand 4 & 8 the 
diameter varies based on the run and can even be infinite if a 
disconnected graph is formed. 

Results 

The results for the experiments done on the standard GA can 
be seen in Figure 4, while the coevolutionary results are 
shown in Figure 5. We can quickly see that the worst result 
received was for the complete coevolutionary GA; it was the 
only GA to report any failed solutions within the 5000 
generation limit and is much worse than every other GA 
tested. The spatial structures at each connection level have 
been tested using the Wilcoxon rank-sum test with a Holms- 
Bonferroni correction and 99% confidence level and they all 
show a statistically significant difference in performance. The 
diameters of the graphs appear to have no, or at least a very 
limited, effect. Notice that while the random graphs have a 
larger variance than the other graphs, it is nowhere near as 
large as we might expect if diameter was playing an important 
role. It is clear that for the one max problem on the 
coevolutionary GA the graphs with the lowest degree provide 
the best performance. 

In stark contrast to the coevolutionary results, we see that 
the spatial structures have barely any effect on the standard 
GA for this one max problem; no structure is statistically 
significantly better than the rest. Somewhat surprisingly, we 
found that the GA with the best performance on the one -max 
problem is the Coevolutionary GA with a Ring 2 structure, the 
next best performing are the 3 graphs with 4 connections on 
the Coevolutionary GA; they have better performance than the 
Standard GA when compared with a 99% confidence level. 
Finally, it is clear that spatial locality does help stabilize the 
coevolutionary system, at least for the one -max problem, as 
evidenced by the poor performance when using the complete 
graph in Figure 5. 


Comparisons of Spatial Types 
Coevolutionary GA 



Figure 5: Spatial Structures on the Coevolutionary GA 


Conclusion 

It is clear that the impact of spatial structures on the 
coevolutionary GA has different effects than on the standard 
GA. We have only shown the difference using the simple one- 
max problem, but it is clear that getting such a variation in 
performance on such a simple problem will likely imply 
similar performance differences on more complex problems; 
though more experimentation would be required to determine 
which structure is best. We have shown that, at least for the 
one max problem, connectivity is more important than 
diameter; i.e. local dissemination is more important than 
global dissemination. We hypothesize that this is due to a 
‘locking in’ effect, wherein good genes are able to stay near 
each other in both populations and synergistically work 
towards the optimum. More evidence supporting this 
hypothesis through looking at elitism can be seen in 
McLaughlin and Wineberg, 2014. We believe that this should 
hold for more complicated problems run on a coevolutionary 
GA, and consequently, a more detailed study is required. 
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Extended Abstract 


This short article presents a discussion of the underlying 
conditions under which natural evolution of life occurs and 
how these natural conditions may be extremely difficult to 
implement in artificial life (ALife) systems. In particular, the 
Darwinian concept of adaptation via natural selection may not 
have a complete or functional macro-level description that 
could be used to build any evolutionary environment that is 
defined at the agent-environment interaction level. 

Here we are specifically addressing open-ended evolution 
(Ruiz-Mirazo et al., 2004) in artificial systems (Standish, 
2003; Nolfi, 2012; Mouret and Doncieux, 2012). One of the 
goals of ALife is to generate systems capable of sustained 
evolution of life-like complexity. Such systems, although 
artificial, could then be considered to produce real life of a kind 
(Pattee, 1987; Ray, 1993), as opposed to being just 
simulations of life. 

For evolutionary computing applications aimed at solving 
particular problems, a well-defined goal that is separate from 
survival in and of itself can be formalized into a selection 
criterion and used to evolve solutions (Oduguwa et al., 2005). 
However, in the case of open-ended evolution, many 
researchers now accept that agent-level definitions of fitness 
are unsuitable to drive differential selection and replication 
(Lynch, 2007; McShea, 1991; Lehman and Stanley, 2011). 
This includes even the most unbiased and high-level implicit 
fitness criteria in which replication is seemingly made to be a 
direct result of agent interaction with the environment (see for 
example Yaeger, 1994). Interestingly, concerns about the 
adequacy of neo-Darwinian and Darwinian theory to fully 
describe the evolution of life have come from several ALife 
researchers, often after attempting to implement evolving 
systems (Mitchell and Forrest, 1994; Lehman and Stanley, 
2011; Watson, 2012; Nolfi, 2012). Ray, for example, indicates 
that there is something “oddly self-referential” about evolution 
(Ray, 1993). Dawkins describes how his views of natural 
biological evolution changed after playing around with ALife 
simulations (Dawkins, 2003). 

An underlying tenet of science is that all observable natural 
phenomena result from a fundamental set of physical laws and 
that physical law is essentially unchanging (Feynman, 1967; 
Zilsel et al., 2003). Such a set of laws, although not yet fully 
elucidated by physicists, is presumed to exist. If this were not 
the case, some fundamental cornerstones of science such as 


repeatability of experiments, as well as a host of 

epistemological underpinnings, would not hold. A 

consequence of the existence of such a set of elemental 
physical laws is that fundamental driving forces producing 
change in natural evolution result from or reflect the topology 
of a static space defined solely by unchanging physical law 
(Ray, 1993). In this sense (and noting that physics is thought 
to have an intrinsic stochastic aspect), evolution can be 
described as a random walk on a static manifold, one of 
extremely high dimensionality. The only fundamental non- 
random “force” driving change in nature is imparted by the 
underlying topology of this static extremely low-level and 
high-dimensional landscape. Furthermore, this low-level view 
of the universe is not mediated by a replication cycle per se. 

The discussion above implies that a system defined only in 
terms of a suitable set of elemental rules might in theory 
support open-ended evolution, and that our natural universe is 
an example of such a system. This raises the possibility that 
high-level representations (including the differential survival 
and replication paradigm upon which Darwinian evolution is 
based), while describing evolution sufficiently to generate 
simulations, might not fully functionally specify evolution to 
the degree needed to generate artificial realizations of 
evolution. (See Pattee (1987) for a discussion of the distinction 
between simulation and realization.) Below, we loosely 
summarize an argument that implies that high-level 
descriptions of complex systems are likely to be functionally 
incomplete. 

When complex systems with a high level of granularity are 
converted to lower levels of resolution, information is usually 
lost, even if overall patterns are seemingly more evident 
(Katsoulakis and Trashorras, 2006). Hence, if the behavior of a 
complex system is fully described (but not over- specified) at 
one level, it is in fact not likely to be fully described at a 
reduced level of resolution. The implication is that macro- 
level traits in biological systems, being essentially extremely 
low-resolution views of matter/energy configurations, do not 
contain sufficient information to fully predict replication 
efficiency distributions (as generalizations of adaptive fitness 
landscapes (Wright, 1932) might have suggested). 

Relating variation in macro-level traits to replication 
efficiency would then not fully define the underlying forces 
driving evolution, not even in theory. In this case, the 
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paradigm of natural selection would still be useful in a 
retrospective sense for summarizing some high-level 
relationships between observed phenotype and reproductive 
efficiency (Kauffman, 1993), but would not be sufficient to 
functionally define or drive open-ended evolution of such 
complexity (Lynch, 2007; McShea, 1991). 

We believe this view has relevance to the long-term success 
of ALife. A guiding approach employed in much of ALife is 
that of setting up an environment in which agents defined at 
the macro level compete to survive and replicate. This 
approach to producing systems capable of supporting open- 
ended complexity may be fundamentally flawed, even when 
implemented without overt bias and with asynchronous local 
reproduction and careful attention to definitions of fitness as 
highlighted in Lichocki et al. (2012). 

Although obtaining an explicit description of a given 
complex phenomenon solely in terms of elemental physical law 
may be intractable, we maintain that it is not theoretically 
impossible. Further, this may be the only level at which 
complex biological phenomena are completely causally 
described. 

A system defined by elemental physical laws is clearly 
sufficient to produce open-ended evolution, as this describes 
life in our own universe. However, in order to generate an 
artificial system capable of the open-ended evolution of 
complex agents, it may be not merely sufficient but necessary 
to define environments in terms of elemental rules (Ray, 
1993). Agents in such a system must either be constructed 
using only these rules, or perhaps arise through abiogenesis, as 
natural life did. If complex self-replicators and their 
environment are constructed from a single set of consistent 
rules, the system could be considered to contain endogenous 
ALife. Currently such systems remain beyond the state of the 
art (Nelson, 2013), but recent work in artificial chemistry and 
soft ALife have made considerable advances in this direction 
(Joachimczak et al., 2012; Fontana, 2010). 

Many questions remain. For example, at what level must in 
silico ALife environments be specified? Can any system 
defined at the macro/agent level be considered to be free of 
implicit fitness functions? Does the increase in complexity 
observed in, e.g., vertebrate evolution represent a general 
aspect of possible life, or is it just an artifact of life on Earth? 

To summarize, in this short paper we have argued that 
macro-level concepts of natural selection cannot be used to 
define systems capable of supporting the open-ended evolution 
of complex life-like self-replicators. Further, the only fully 
explanatory driving force behind the evolution of natural life is 
imparted by the topology of a static low-level landscape 
defined by unchanging physical law. Higher-level descriptions 
that include differential survival explicitly linked to replication 
cycles are only adequate to generate simulations of evolution, 
not realizations of evolution in which complex agents actually 
arise. 
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Abstract 

We are interested in studying the spread of chaos in an inter- 
action network modeled by a Coupled Map Network (CMN). 
This graph is formed by nodes characterized by a measurable 
state variable that may exhibit chaotic time series. The in- 
teraction between the nodes may propagate their states in the 
network leading through a coupling process to some synchro- 
nization phenomenon which is known as nonlinear oscillator 
synchronization. 

The interaction network that we aim to study contains ini- 
tially only one chaotic node that is responsible of the spread 
of chaos. 

Our goal consists then to study how to identify the node 
which is the source of the spread of chaos in an interaction 
network and how to detect the set of nodes becoming dis- 
turbed by the propagation of the chaotic node state. 

In this paper, we seek some appropriate measures to quantify 
the dynamic complexity of the nodes in order to identify the 
group of chaotic nodes as well as the source of the spread of 
chaos in the graph. We show by some simulations on random 
graphs that the Shannon entropy calculated on the close re- 
turns plots is an appropriate measure to detect chaotic series 
from a node. The extension of close returns plots to joint re- 
currence plots enables to identify the source of the spread of 
the disturbance in the network. 


Introduction 

The study of dynamical systems interacting in a lattice 
has been an active field for the last years. Recently, the 
attention has shifted towards more general networks of 
coupled maps more specifically the Coupled Map Networks 
(Shibata and Kaneko, 2003). Such systems are composed of 
many interacting nonlinear elements coupled in a way that 
leads them to share information about each other’s state. 
This coupling process can propagate the node states in the 
network leading to a synchronization phenomenon which is 
defined as a correlation among time series. 

Our research work is part of this context. We are interested 
in studying the spread of one chaotic state in an interaction 
network whose structure is unknown. Each node of this 
interaction network has a dynamic measurable state variable 
that may exhibit potentially chaotic time series. The arcs 
of this graph define the interaction between nodes that is 


modeled by coupling in the Coupled Map Network. 

We assume that at a given time t, one node can have a 
chaotic internal state that can spread in the network through 
interaction leading to disturbing the behavior of other nodes 
that may become chaotic in their turn. 

Many interesting issues arose from this phenomenon: How 
can we detect the set of nodes impacted by the spread of 
chaos? And how can we identify the node which is the 
source of the disturbance in the interaction network? 

In order to answer these questions, we propose to use tools 
for nonlinear time series analysis more specifically the 
Shannon entropy computed on the close returns plots to 
measure the dynamic complexity of the nodes. However, 
this measure is insufficient to identify the source of the 
disturbance in the network. We propose then to investigate 
the recurrences of the node time series by computing the 
mean conditional probability of recurrence, that was pro- 
posed by Kurths et al. (Romano et al., 2007), to identify the 
origin of the spread of chaos in the graph. This measure had 
been used to detect the coupling direction for 3 interacting 
chaotic systems. In our case, we compute this measure for 
more than 3 systems with only one chaos generator which 
is the source of the spread of chaos. 

Studying the behavior of the interacting elements is partly 
motivated by results showing that the structure of a network 
can impact the dynamical properties of the system (Pereira 
et al., 2013). 

Moreover, this work is part of a real life problem which 
consists in modeling the spread of panic in pedestrian 
crowds during emergency situations. Assuming that the 
phenomenon of the spread of panic is faster than the pedes- 
trian mobility which is a reaction to this propagation, we 
can extract the configuration of the crowd and thus obtain 
an instantaneous image of it. This static configuration 
corresponds to an interaction network where the nodes 
represent the pedestrians and the arcs are the interaction 
between them. 

With regard to panic, we can associate the panicked state 
of the pedestrians to a node state variable having chaotic 
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time series. This idea is partly justified by the studies made 
by some psychiatrists and neurologists who were interested 
in the internal state of the individuals. They wanted to 
know the nature of the dynamics of the breaths and heart 
rate of some patients suffering from panic disorder. They 
compared them to those of healthy persons and showed 
that they had a greater entropy than the breaths of healthy 
individuals. Therefore, they concluded to the presence of 
chaotic disturbances in the breath data series due to the 
panic effect (Caldirola et al., 2004). 

Studying the spread of chaotic states in an interaction 
network enables to prepare experimental data to be used to 
study the spread of panic. In fact, thanks to the development 
of mobile devices, we may anticipate the possibility of 
obtaining real data by recovering physiological data in panic 
situations. 

The paper is organized as follows. First, we give the 
model for our coupled map networks. We also define chaotic 
time series and explain how to generate them. After that, 
we present the first measure selected to identify the chaotic 
nodes which is the Shannon entropy computed on the close 
returns plots. Besides, we give an overview of the mean con- 
ditional probabilities of recurrence computed on the joint 
recurrence plots that we intend to use to identify the node 
which is the source of the spread of chaos in the interaction 
network. The last section presents our simulations and the 
results obtained for each measure. Finally, we summarize 
the main ideas presented in this paper and present some per- 
spectives. 


Interaction network 

Coupled Map Network (CMN) (Koiller and Young, 2010) is 
a dynamic system with a discrete time step and continuous 
states space. The dynamic nodes of the model are distributed 
in space and interact with each other by coupling. As a re- 
sult of interacting dynamic elements, we can observe in the 
CMN an interesting synchronized behavior (Pecora et al., 
1997). 

To obtain a chaotic state variable, we need to use a chaos 
generator which is in our case the logistic map (Phatak and 
Rao, 1995). This nonlinear application enables to define the 
state variable of the nodes thanks to its control parameter 
and to couple many state variables. 

A node’s state x generated by this nonlinear application is 
given by: 

x t+1 = f(x t , a) = 4 a x^(l — x 1 ) (1) 

where a is the control parameter of this application and t 
is the time step. According to the bifurcation diagram (cf. 
figure 1, when a is equal to 1, we have a ’’chaotic state”, that 
is a chaotic time series which is characterized by a positive 
Lyapunov exponent (Rosenstein et al., 1993). On the other 
hand, when this parameter is inferior to about 0.89, we only 
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Figure 1 : Bifurcation diagram of the logistic map. 


have periodic or fixed point behaviors. The dynamics for the 
nodes are given by the following global equation: 

X t+1 = ((1 - e)I + eCG)F(X t ) (2) 


where X is the vector of dynamical variables of all nodes, e is 
the coupling parameter, it also may be a matrix if each node 
has its own interaction strength. / is the identity matrix, 
F(X ) = [f(x\),f(x 2 ), /(^n)] T nonlinear function 
applied to each node state and G the adjacency matrix with 
elements taking value 1 if node Xi interacts with node X^ 
and 0 otherwise. Thus, depending on the interactions be- 
tween the nodes, this matrix looks like for example: 


G = 


(l 0 

0 1 

1 0 

Vo 1 


1 

0 

0 


0 

V 


C is a diagonal matrix that represents the coupling between 
one node and the other nodes. It should look like the 
following: 


/ 1 /JV 1 

0 

0 

0 ) 

0 

i/N 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

V 0 

0 

0 

1 /N n ) 


TVi, A 2 , ..., N n are the number of agents interacting with 
each node, (e C G) corresponds to our interaction network. 
This coupling gives rise to the spread of chaos in the inter- 
action network. In order to identify the set of nodes im- 
pacted by this propagation, we need a measure to detect the 
chaotic time series. One may think of using the Lyapunov 
to achieve this goal. However, it is difficult to compute the 
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Lyapunov exponent on any kind of interaction network nor 
on experimental data (Wolf et al., 1985). So, we will use 
an other measure more easier to compute and more adapted 
to all kinds of situations to detect chaotic times series. This 
measure is the Shannon entropy computed on the close re- 
turns plots. We also propose to use the extension of the 
close returns plots to joint recurrence plots to compute the 
mean conditional probabilities of recurrence that enable to 
detect the coupling directions between the nodes by follow- 
ing the work of Kurths et al. In the following section, we 
will present these measures. 

Detecting chaotic nodes 

In order to characterize the dynamical properties of the 
nodes time series, we propose to use the recurrence quan- 
tification analysis and more precisely the Shannon en- 
tropy computed from the close returns plots (Mindlin and 
Gilmore, 1992). 

Close returns plot is an array matrix N x N that is build as 
follows. Let x k be the time series of a given node X k and N 
is the number of samples needed to build the close returns 
plots. This number must be sufficiently large, generally it is 
superior to 500. 

The principle consists in comparing this time series at each 
time step i to itself with a delay j . It is noted that for the sake 
of clarity, the time step will be denoted i to fit the matrix 
notation below. 

Rx k (iJ) = 0( ||4-4 +i ||-<y (3) 

where 6(xi) is the Heaviside function. 

If the difference is less than a certain threshold 5 k , they are 
considered as recurrent and represented by 1 in the matrix. 
Otherwise, they are said to be non-recurrent and 0 is placed 
at (i,j). Close returns plots are close to the recurrence plots 
that are graphical devices introduced by Eckmann, Ham- 
phorst and Ruelle (Eckmann et al., 1987) to measure the re- 
currence properties of chaotic dynamics. 

Many measures were proposed later by Trulla et al. (Trulla 
et al., 1996) to transform the graphical interpretations into 
statistical analysis. Among these measures was the Shannon 
entropy used in its first version to quantify the degree of the 
recurrence. It is given by: 

H 

S=~Y J Pnlog{Pn ) (4) 

n= 1 

where P n is the probability to observe a recurrent segment 
with length n. H is the longest sequence of recurrent ele- 
ments. 

This definition of the Shannon entropy doesn’t make pos- 
sible to detect chaotic time series as it quantifies the recur- 
rence of the dynamics. To address this problem, a new defi- 
nition of this measure was proposed (Rabarimanantsoa et al., 


2007). In order to quantify the complexity, we should com- 
pute the Shannon entropy from segments of non-recurrent 
points in the recurrence plot. So, in our case, P n is the 
probability to observe non-recurrent segments in a close re- 
turn plot, that is the number of non-recurrent horizontal seg- 
ments with length n > 0 divided by the total number of 
non-recurrent segments. 

Identifying the source of chaos 

In order to detect the interactions between the chaotic nodes, 
we propose to use a method based on the recurrence prop- 
erties and developed by Kurths et al. This method aims to 
infer coupling directions between dynamical systems based 
on their recurrence properties. It hinges on the recurrence 
plots and their extension to joint recurrence plots. 

First of all, we need to compute a recurrence plot for each 
node which corresponds in our case to the close returns 
plots. Then, we perform a pairwise analysis. In this second 
step, we compute the joint recurrence plots between each 
couple of nodes Xi and Xk which gives the following ma- 
trix: 

J Rx t x k (i, j) = Rx k (i, j) x R Xl (i, j) (5) 

The next step consists in computing the mean conditional 
probabilities of recurrence (MCR) that we present later in a 
form of a matrix where each element corresponds to a value 
of MCR computed between a couple of chaotic nodes. 

The mean conditional probabilities of recurrence are defined 
as follows: 

1 N 

MCR(X( \Xk) = (6) 

3 = 1 

if 

N h Eti Rx k (iJ) 

i N 

MCR(X fe |X ; ) = (7) 

3 = 1 

i JRx^j) 

N h Ef=i Rx t (iJ) 

where p(xJ|xjJ estimates the probability that the trajectory 
of Xi recurs to the neighborhood of x\ under the condition 
that the trajectory of Xk recurs to the neighborhood of x° k . 
If X k drives X u we have MCR{X l \X k ) < MCR{X k \X t ) 
and we write AMCR(Xi\X k ) = MCR{X t \X k ) - 
MCR(X k \Xi). This inequality is explained by the differ- 
ence of complexity between X k and Xi . In fact, the dimen- 
sion of Xi becomes larger than the dimension of X k as it is 
determined by both the states of X k and Xi. The variation 
of AMCR(Xi\X k ) determines the existing of coupling. If 
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the two nodes are independent we have: 


1 

MCR(Xi\X k ) = ^ ]Tp(x-j|x J k ) 

0 = 1 

= p(xi) 

= ( 8 ) 

where RRx t denotes the recurrence rate of the node Xi. 

The process of finding the source of chaos in the interaction 

network is described as follows. 

1. Choose an initial node among the chaotic nodes. 

2. Search the lowest MCR between this node and all the 
other chaotic nodes. 

3. This MCR gives us the next node to be processed. Return 
by starting from this node to step 2. 

4. The previous loop ends when we come back to a node 
already visited: this node is considered as the source of 
chaos spread. 


Simulations 

In order to evaluate the efficiency of the measures presented 
previously, we simulated 30 random graphs formed by 50 
nodes with only one chaotic node chosen randomly. In this 
paper, we present results related to only one example of in- 
teraction network. 

To generate time series on each node through the CMN com- 
putational model, we have to define first the interaction net- 
work. This is done as follows. Each node can be considered 
in the real life as an agent having a limited perception of the 
environment. We represent this perception by arcs between 
a node and the set of nodes perceived by it. For example, if 
a node nl perceives an other node n2, we create a directed 
edge from the first node to the second one. We obtain then a 
directed and dynamic graph. 

To generate the time series of the chaotic node, we set the 
value of the parameter a to 1 . On the other hand, we initial- 
ized the control parameter of the other nodes with random 
values between 0 and 0.89. Depending on the control param- 
eter in this interval, we only have a fixed point or a periodic 
behavior. The end of this interval corresponds to the end of 
the cascade of period doubling phenomenon (cf. figure 1). 
We chose then a control parameter for the 49 nodes inferior 
to about 0.89 to make sure to have a non chaotic behavior 
for these nodes. 

Figure 2 below shows an example of a coupled map network 
formed by 50 nodes. The source of the chaos that we aim to 
identify in the interaction network is colored in green. The 
red nodes are those that we expect to be influenced by the 
spread of chaos as they are directly and indirectly related to 
the chaotic node. We assume that this particular node is not 
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Figure 2: Coupled map network formed by 50 nodes having 
identifiers from 0 to 49. The green node is the source of the 
spread of chaos. The red nodes are those who are expected to 
be influenced by the propagation of chaos in the interaction 
network. 


influenced by any other node. 

When the coupling coefficient e is equal to zero, no node is 
influenced by the chaotic node. The behavior of the nodes is 
then periodic or a fixed point. 

When we increase the coupling parameter, we observe a 
modification of some node behaviors that are directly and 
indirectly connected to the chaotic node (cf. figure 3 and 4). 
We used our CMN to generate the interaction network. In 
the first model, we do know the source of chaos as well as 
the nodes that are likely to be influenced by the spread of 
the perturbation. On the other hand, we don’t have much in- 
formation about the interaction network whose structure is 
completely unknown. Trying to identify the source of chaos 
leads to the reconstitution of the CMN based on the interac- 
tion network. 

Results 

First, we built the close returns plots related to each node of 
the interaction network. To do that we used time series of 
1000 successive points. We choose a threshold S for each 
time series which is proportional to the mean phase space 
diameter in a ratio of 10 -2 . The mean phase diameter is 
simply given by the difference between the min and max 
values of the series. 

We computed the Shannon entropy related to each node. 
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The values obtained are either positive or equal to zero. 
They are reported in figure 4 The nodes that have a positive 
Shannon entropy, are those who have chaotic time series 
and thus are impacted by the spread of chaos. At this stage, 
the interactions between the nodes are yet unknown. 

We tried several coupling parameters to see their effects 
on the nodes dynamic. In the following, we present 3 
close returns plots and 3 time series distributions of a node 
impacted by the spread of chaos, computed for 3 values of 
e: 0.1, 0.5 and 0.9. 

When epsilon is equal to 0.1, we can see that the node 
oscillates over a short range of values corresponding to a 
horizontal line in blue in figure 3. This observation was 
confirmed by the recurrence plot in figure 3 where we only 
have recurrent segments represented by black points. 

When we increase the value of e, the behavior of the node 
changes and becomes disturbed. We can observe in figure 3 
the difference between the 3 distributions of the time series 
according to the e value for a given node with a basic fixed 
point behavior. When e is equal to 0.5, the node oscillates 
in a completely different range of values colored in black 
from the interval where e is equal to 0.1. We can also notice 
that this range widens when epsilon is equal to 0.9 and that 
the distribution becomes more random. This is confirmed 
by the two close returns plots in figure 4 (b) and (c) where 
we can see the emergence of non-recurrent segments which 
means that we have chaotic time series. 

With regard to the origin of chaos spread, we computed the 
recurrence rates related to the nodes identified as chaotic 
by the Shannon entropy. The increase of the coupling 
parameter leads to a decrease of the nodes recurrence 
rate. This phenomenon is explained by the increase of the 
non-recurrent points due to the appearance of chaotic time 
series. Therefore, we don’t expect to have necessarily the 
same inequality of the mean conditional probabilities of 
recurrence between the driver and the response as proposed 
by Kurths et al. Rather, this inequality is based on the 
difference between the recurrence rate of the driver and 
the response. Suppose X k is the driver and Xi is the 
response, we may have RR Xk < RR Xl and therefore, 
MCR(X k \X l ) < MCR(X l \X k ). 

In order to identify the source of chaos, we computed the 
mean conditional probabilities of recurrence between every 
couple of chaotic nodes. We report some results in the 
matrix below. They only concern the MCR values obtained 
for the interaction network presented in this paper and not 
for the 30 random graphs. The diagonal element of this 
matrix corresponds to the recurrence rate of a node X k . 
According to the inequality of the recurrence rates presented 
previously, a node who is less impacted by the spread of 
chaos, is more susceptible to have a greater recurrence rate 
and therefore a greater MCR. 



Figure 3: Distribution of time series of a node having a pos- 
itive Shannon entropy during 1000 time steps for 3 values of 
e. 
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Following this matrix, if we consider any node in the set 
of chaotic nodes, we can trace a set of paths that lead to the 
source of chaos. In fact, according to the inequality between 
the mean conditional probabilities of recurrence, the more 
the nodes are impacted by the spread of chaos, the less they 
have recurrent points in their close returns plots. 

In figure 6, we can see an example of a path starting from 
node 48 and leading to the source of the spread of chaos: 
node 4. This result matches the configuration of our Cou- 
pled Map Network. 

We tried to detect the arcs between the chaotic nodes based 
on the inequality between MCR values, we obtained a com- 
plete graph. 

In order to evaluate the efficiency of the mean conditional 
probabilities of recurrence, we computed A MCR between 
the nodes that were identified as chaotic by the Shannon en- 
tropy and the other nodes. The results obtained showed that 
there’s no dependence in terms of coupling between the two 
sets of nodes. For example, Suppose, Xi is a non chaotic 
node and X k is a chaotic one, we have: MCR(Xi\Xk ) = 
RRxi which means that the nodes are independent. 
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(a) e = 0.1 (b) e = 0.5 
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Figure 6: A path from a chaotic node to the source of the 
spread of chaos colored in orange. 


Figure 4: Close returns plots computed for 3 values of e for 
a node having a positive Shannon entropy. Discussion 
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Figure 5: Chaos spread in the interaction network detected 
by the Shannon entropy. The nodes colored in red have a 
positive Shannon entropy. 


The use of the Shannon entropy has been successful in 
detecting the chaotic nodes. However, this measure is 
insufficient to quantify how the nodes are impacted by 
the spread of chaos in the network. The mean conditional 
probability of recurrence computed on the joint recurrence 
plots enables to deal with this issue. In fact, computing this 
measure depends partly on the recurrence rate of the nodes 
which indicates the effect of the spread of chaos on the 
nodes dynamics. Thus, the nodes who are more impacted 
by the spread of chaos, has a smaller recurrence rate. 

For example, if we compare two nodes Xi and Xk and 
obtain MCR(Xi\Xk) < MCR(Xi\Xk ), it will mean that 
Xi is more impacted by the spread of chaos than X k . Kurths 
et al. detected the coupling directions between 3 chaotic 
systems. In contrast to this work, we only have one chaotic 
node in the network that spreads the chaos. As a result of 
coupling, the recurrence rate of the nodes being impacted 
by the chaos decreases. This phenomenon explains why we 
don’t have necessarily the result as Kurths et al. 

The approach aiming to detect the direct coupling direc- 
tions was extended by Marwan et al. (Zou et al., 2011) to 
infer indirect coupling. The principle of this method relies 
on the fact of computing the contribution of a node X z in the 
mean conditional probabilities of recurrence of Xi and X k . 
We tried to use this method to detect the chaotic network 
structure but we couldn’t achieve our goal. This is explained 
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by the fact that all the nodes that are impacted by the spread 
of chaos inherit their behaviors from the same node. There- 
fore, two chaotic nodes that aren’t directly interconnected to 
each other are somehow related to each other as a result of 
coupling with the same node. 

Conclusion 

In this paper, we presented our research work which con- 
sists in studying the spread of one chaotic state in an in- 
teraction network as a result of the interaction between the 
nodes. This interaction is modeled by a coupling process. 
We used the Shannon entropy computed on the close returns 
plots as a measure for detecting the sub group of chaotic 
nodes in the graph. The chaotic influence between this set 
of chaotic nodes is detected by the mean conditional prob- 
ability of recurrence computed on the joint recurrence plots 
that are an extension of the close returns plots. This mea- 
sure was successful in inferring the chaotic influence direc- 
tions between nodes. By comparing the mean conditional 
probabilities, we were able to identify the source of the dis- 
turbance in the network. 

With regard to the study of the spread of panic in emergency 
conditions, knowing the source of the propagation of a dis- 
turbance may be necessary to enhance the understanding of 
crowd movement and to anticipate the evacuation process. 
For future work, we aim to improve our approach to get fur- 
ther information on the interactions between the nodes more 
specifically on the direction of arcs. These information will 
enable us to detect the chaotic network structure. 

Once we’ll be able to detect the sub-network formed by the 
chaotic nodes, we can think of another perspective which 
consists in studying the impact of the graph topology on the 
spread of a disturbance. 
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Abstract 

The RNA World is widely heralded as the leading candidate 
for a template first vision of the origin of life, yet doubts as 
to the plausibility of the natural formation of RNA with cat- 
alytic function have led to revived interest in the metabolism 
first paradigm. Recent studies of the evolvability of reflex- 
ively autocatalytic sets of polymers have also revealed the 
nature of limited heredity in compartmentalised reaction net- 
works. In the algorithmic sense, the lack of a meaningful 
distinction between data storage and functional expression 
results in a protocell heredity-fitness dichotomy which gives 
an intrinsic selective advantage to those protocells with lim- 
ited heredity. An idealised model is used explore a mini- 
mal set of dynamical requirements necessary to weaken the 
dichotomy. This is achieved by explicitly modelling a pro- 
tocell as an outer compartment ’phenotype’, heritable only 
indirectly, in which competitive exponential growth may oc- 
cur without compromising the heritability of previously dis- 
counted non-competitive growth autocatalysts in an inner 
sub-compartment, ’genotype’. Results show that heritable 
variation can be achieved under simulations of natural selec- 
tion in populations of such metabolic replicators. 

Introduction 

Evolution by natural selection as proposed by Charles Dar- 
win represents the founding piece and current cornerstone 
of the modern synthesis - the most complete description of 
how populations of organsims accumulate adaptation. How- 
ever, because the mechanisms and units of heredity, vari- 
ation and selection are considered to be static, the rigidity 
of the framework that gives it its explanatory power also 
prevent it from addressing the problem of just how nature 
came to adopt the Darwinian machine (Calvin (1997)) in 
its current form. A more complete model of the evolu- 
tionary process must then include a description of how the 
above mechanisms evolved (Pigliucci (2008)). Such evolu- 
tion of evolvability is essential for the major transitions in 
evolution (Smith and Szathmary (1997)) and seems an espe- 
cially relevant issue to consider in any candidate model for 
the origin of life. This problem is in part that of describ- 
ing the emergence of a reproduction, variation and hered- 
ity dynamic (Maynard Smith (1986)). This criterion though 


does not truly embody the algorithmic nature of the minimal 
machine believed to be requisite to the higher order evolu- 
tion of evolvability and open-ended evolution. A key req- 
uisite considered here is the physical decoupling of the data 
storage device and the processing machinery responsible for 
functional expression and self-reference (Walker and Davies 
(2013); Ruiz-Mirazo et al. (2008)). 

This paper is intended to summarise an ongoing investi- 
gation into the dynamical requisites of a purely metabolic 
replicator that could simultaneously permit non-trivial 
heredity, micro-mutation and the resulting phenotypes to be 
selectable/heritable. That is respectively, a parent replicator 
with non-trivial heredity must be able to transmit its phe- 
notype to its progeny reliably, these phenotypes must be 
able to undergo small variation while they must also be se- 
lectable in a population. Together, this amounts to heritable 
variation. Using a minimal set of assumptions necessary, 
it is demonstrated that a duality between directly inherited 
autocatalytic molecules (genotype) and indirectly inherited 
molecules (phenotype) permits such heritable variation. In 
dynamical terms this corresponds to non-competitive auto- 
catalytic growth in a protocell replicator’s inner compart- 
ment and faster competitive growth in a disposable outer 
compartment. Algorithmically, this can be interpreted as 
the decoupling of the pseudo-instructional data storage and 
functional expression roles, reminiscent of aspects of gene- 
protein duality. 

The first part of this paper summarises the spectrum of mod- 
els of the origin of life. Then, an abstracted model of a 
metabolic replicator is introduced, designed to embody the 
key dynamical aspects of, and problems with, current mod- 
els of compartmentalised metabolic reaction networks (pro- 
tocells). In the model we present here, protocell fission- 
ing dynamics are modified to distinguish fissionable mate- 
rial from non-fissionable (transmittable/non-transmittable to 
daughter protocells). This is designed to weaken the di- 
chotomy, both allowing a kind of combinatorial heredity 
permitting micro-mutation, while also increasing the intrin- 
sic fitness of these protocells that makes such variation her- 
itable. 
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Template and Metabolism based Heredity 

The two schools in origin of life research are broadly repre- 
sented by the template first and metabolism first paradigms. 
The divergence is caused by the observation that both 
templating and metabolic function play distinct but intri- 
cately coupled and essential roles in all contemporary life. 
Linked genomes play the role of data storage that ultimately 
codes for protein enzymes, which elegantly guide biologi- 
cal metabolism, including the replication of the genome. In 
the current biological context then, each seems requisite to 
the other, giving rise to the chicken and egg paradox. The 
RNA World is the dominant candidate for a template first 
vision, in which naturally forming RNA strands contain se- 
quential nucleotide data and also act as catalyst for their own 
base pairing replication (Gilbert (1986)). If they are able 
to multiply with heritable variation, then they may be able 
to evolve meaningfully under natural selection. Significant 
doubts have been cast as to whether any such polymer with 
both capacities, RNA or otherwise, could have formed nat- 
urally in the pre-biotic world (Bernhardt et al. (2012)). This 
kind of system relying on sequence based heredity stands in 
contrast to models of compartmentalised metabolic reaction 
networks that rely on attractor based heredity (Szathmary 
(2006)). This is the distinction in the units of heredity be- 
tween sequential instructional data that is internally inert un- 
til copied, and information contained as concentration pro- 
files whose replication and hence heredity is the result of au- 
tocatalysis. Such models typically assume compartmentali- 
sation of a repertoire of well mixed chemically autocatalytic 
units. These units are either autocatalytic at the level of the 
particle or some reflexively autocatalytic food generated set 
(RAF sets). These units would be potentially heritable as 
the numbers for each distinct unit type increase through au- 
tocatalysis until an enclosing compartment fissions into two. 
Multiplication and heredity at the compartment level results 
from the fissioning into daughter compartments, transmit- 
ting concentration profiles. Variation is desired as a conse- 
quence of the stochastic gain/loss of units during the growth 
and fissioning processes. 

Alexander Oparin was the first to advocate the idea that spa- 
tially localised coacervates comprising varied chemical mix- 
tures could have metabolised from the environment and be- 
come subject to natural selection. The first attempt to in- 
vestigate the potential for heritability in metabolic models 
was taken by Farmer & Kauffman (Farmer et al. (1986); 
Kauffman (1986)). They studied artificial chemistries of 
protein polymers equipped with a capacity to catalyse liga- 
tion and cleavage reactions. Their aim was to investigate the 
conditions under which RAF sets of such polymers would 
form. They were motivated by the idea that when compart- 
mentalised, the possible exponential growth of autocatalysts 
could both describe their own self-replication as units of 
heredity, and also confer exponential growth in compartment 
mass and hence exponential increase in compartment num- 


bers. Selection would conceptually operate at the compart- 
ment level and those that increase in mass fastest would fis- 
sion and multiply at a higher rate (have a higher Darwinian 
fitness). Compartments containing different RAF sets could 
then compete under natural selection. Others took this idea 
further, investigating the potential for heritible variation in 
these compartmentalised reaction networks when undergo- 
ing growth and fissioning cycles (Bagley and Farmer (1990); 
Bagley et al. (1992)). The idea was that if nature pro- 
vided some form of spatial structure, such as naturally form- 
ing lipid micelles, vesicles, micro- spheres or coacervates, 
they could enclose the reaction network, preventing it from 
freely mixing within the environment. Other models have 
since used the same principles of imposed spatial segrega- 
tion and autocatalysis, such as the GARD model of a Lipid 
World (Segre et al. (2000)) and Fernando & Rowe’s model 
of chemical avalanches in reaction networks enclosed in li- 
posomes (Fernando and Rowe (2007)). It seems that if such 
entities were in fact able to multiply with heritable variation, 
a set of models exist that assume a much lower level of early 
world chemical complexity than that of RNA like templat- 
ing molecules. However there are in fact serious problems 
with limited heredity. 

More recently, Vasas et al. (2012) have investigated the 
evolvability of the Farmer & Kaufmann type metabolic poly- 
mer networks. The essential results of the models were that 
only a single autocatalytic unit could typically be stably in- 
herited by any single compartment and that heritable varia- 
tion was in principle possible because stochastic processes 
could allow loss and gain of a compartment’s complete 
repertoire of each unit. As Vasas et al. put it, this constitutes 
only one heritable bit of information. This does not seem 
to allow a meaningful concept of heritable micro-mutation, 
even if each unit as a set, had more than one attractor. The 
underlying problem is that the exponential increase in proto- 
cell numbers necessary for natural selection to act strongly 
at that level is caused by the necessarily independent and ex- 
ponential growth of the chemically distinct units contained 
within. In general, this results in intra-compartment com- 
petition between units, which because of their exponential 
growth form inevitably results in only the fastest growing 
surviving within a compartment lineage; hence one herita- 
ble bit of information. 

Model Aims and Methodology 

This is not an investigation into the structure of reaction net- 
works. The aim of this model is to identify a minimal set 
of physical and chemical requisites to heritable variation in 
a metabolic model of compartmentalised autocatalytic sets. 
As such, we focus on symbolic representations which we 
believe captures the relevant properties and problems. The 
ultimate aim would be to realise the model results in vitro, 
but here we aim only to use a theoretical tool to highlight 
the problems and identify a solution within the space of our 
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model. The purpose of doing this is to provide conceptual 
tools that might help elucidate the crux of the problem. 

We wish to represent two extreme RAF set growth dynam- 
ics possible in artificial chemistries. One is that of uncon- 
strained exponential/competitive growth (if no resource con- 
straint). This is designed to approximate the growth form 
associated with autocatalytic reactions that is explored in 
most metabolic attractor based models. The other is that 
of some form of strongly self-regulating/non-competitive 
growth. The motivation for only including these growth 
types is that when compartmentalised they respectively rep- 
resent the growth form that confers rapid exponential in- 
crease in compartment numbers (high intrinsic protocell fit- 
ness /), and the growth form that might best allow non- 
trivial heredity - non-trivial because an ensemble of distinct 
self-regulating units do not necessarily increase in number 
competitively. As such, in principle, they are capable of 
collectively and stably transmitting concentration profiles 
through a lineage as well as allowing additional such units 
to be lost or gained through stochastic processes, ie. allow 
multi-bit heredity. Summarising this point - protocells con- 
taining units that only grow competitively gives highly fit 
protocells, but poor heredity and those with units that grow 
non-competitively should give protocells with very low fit- 
ness but much better heredity. This represents an extreme 
tension between fitness and hereditary potential. 
Non-competitive growth has been largely neglected in the 
literature on the evolvability of compartmentalised reaction 
networks for good reason. The protocell fissioning dynam- 
ics of current models in which the dichotomy exists uses a 
protocell which phase separates internal and external mate- 
rial in the environment only. In such cases if it is the proto- 
cell that selection operates on, the fittest compartment is the 
one that grows and hence multiplies fastest, not the one that 
has good hereditary. 

What we aim to do is identify the minimal modifications 
to the protocell growth and fissioning dynamics that would 
break the tension between heredity and intrinsic fitness. For 
this purpose, we assume a two tier protocell system compris- 
ing an outer compartment which also houses an inner one. 
The inner compartment has much the same role as in other 
models - when a protocell (size of inner + outer) reaches a 
determined size, its contents are fissioned into two daugh- 
ter inner compartments. However, during protocell growth, 
material is also allowed to leak from the inner into the outer 
compartment. Material in the outer is not directly trans- 
mitted to daughter protocells upon fissioning, but assumed 
washed back into the environment. The idea is that if an in- 
ner compartment can host non-competive units, when they 
leak to the outer compartment, they might either exhibit a 
competitive growth form due to different spatial constraints, 
or trigger competitive growth in the richer chemical environ- 
ment of the outer compartment. Details of this dynamic are 
described in the following section, but the purpose of this 


modification is to reduce the large difference in intrinsic fit- 
ness between protocells whose inner compartment contains 
only non-competitve units, and those that contain competi- 
tive units by allowing both growth types to co-exist in dif- 
ferent parts of a protocell with different function. The inner 
compartment could act as reliable data storage, while the 
outer does the bulk of the metabolising, providing the proto- 
cell level competitive growth. 

Model 

In our model, protocell growth and fissioning dynamics are 
similar to other models in which compartmentalisation of 
a chemical reaction network is imposed; the dynamics of 
a contained reaction network is run until the total particle 
numbers in the inner and outer compartment reaches F par- 
ticles, then the inner compartment contents are stochasti- 
cally fissioned into two daughter protocell inner compart- 
ments and next generation begun. The key difference is in 
the protocell structure. We assume a two tier structure in 
which only an inner compartment is fissionable into daugh- 
ter compartments while the outer is lost to the environment 
during fissioning. During the growth phase, material is al- 
lowed to leak from the inner compartment to the outer where 
the chemical dynamics continue, as shown in figure 1 . 

We do not model a large reaction network, but work with 
an idealisation of only six types of autocatalytic unit, sacri- 
ficing rigour for clarity of principle and operation. We define 
three of them to grow in number exponentially at different 
kinetic rates in the inner compartment. These we call type 
A units. The other three are assigned the same rate con- 
stants, but growth forms designed to represent concentration 
dependant self-regulation in the inner compartment. These 
we call type B units. When in the outer compartment, both 
A and B types grow exponentially. The reason that we use 
three of each is that later we will test protocells containing 
each of the two types for heritable variation, and three is the 
minimum number necessary. An example of such a candi- 
date self-regulating reaction is one in which a reactant catal- 
yses its own production from some food set, but also catal- 
yses the production of another particle that either inhibits 
the first reaction, destroys the unit or otherwise removes it 
from the system in such a way that both its growth and asso- 
ciated products grow non-competitively in mass. This type 
of reaction is reasonably well understood in chemistry and 
within the possibilities of a polymer chemistry such as that 
of Farmer & Kaufmann. Multi-particle examples are the 
Brusselator or Oregonator (Nicolis and Prigogine (1977)). 
It is not necessary for our purposes to describe in detail the 
many ways a reaction network could realise self-regulation 
in a many particle system, only to recognise the existence 
of reactions with either attractors or stable limit cycle so- 
lutions for the autocatalytic unit (or for many particle RAF 
set if autocatalytic unit is not a single particle autocatalyst). 
We model a single autocatalytic unit species and describe its 
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Figure 1: (1) Post-fissioning daughter protocell inner com- 
partment. (2) Growth phase describes by chemical kinet- 
ics with uni-directional material leakage to the outer com- 
partment with low volume density. (3) External agitation 
causes disruption to protocell when contained particle num- 
ber reaches F. Outer material is washed away and inner 
compartment fissions each particle into one of two daugh- 
ters with probability 0.5. (4) Two new daughter protocells 
are created and the process repeats from (1). 

growth form as largely logistic. This was chosen to embody 
extreme non-competitive growth. 

Chemical Kinetics and Protocell Growth Dynamics 

The rate equations for i = 1, ...TV autocatalytic units with 
number Xj inside the inner compartment and yj outside are 
used to model the growth of each type in a given protocell. 
In the following rate equations A type units are represented 
by species 1,2,3 and B type units by 4 , 5 , 6 . Equations 
are numerically integrated and deterministic with integer 
valued particle numbers found by rounding the integrated 
equations at the end of a growth cycle. 


Vi = kiUi + Dxi 

i = 1,2,3 

(3) 

1 C t (Vo)) +Dx ‘ 

i = 4 , 5 , 6 , 

(4) 


where Cj(V ) = CjV/Vi and Cj is the carrying capacity for 
unit species i in volume V when p = D = 0. Vj is an 
assumed volume of the inner compartments and V is the 
volume of either the inner (V/) or outer (Vo) compartment. 
Together with the assumption that Vo /Vi >> 1, we treat the 
factor of the second term in equation [4], yi/Ci(Vo), as van- 
ishingly small for the yi ranges of the simulation. D is an 
approximation of a diffusion coefficient in the case of neg- 
ligible outer compartment concentrations - we assume that 
concentrations in the outer compartment are low enough to 
ignore the actual internal-external concentration difference 
dependence of diffusion rates. It would also be desirable 
to represent some form of resource constraint on autocat- 
alytic growth in the inner compartment that is most isolated 
from the wider environment and theoretical source of food 
species. Kaufmann, Farmer, Fernando & Rowe, Segre et al., 
all model resource constraint implicitly by assigning a rate 
at which food species leak into protocells. We have chosen 
to neglect detailed kinetics of such reaction dependencies, 
but would like to describe a monotonic reduction in the per 
particle resource as particle numbers increase. The ad hoc 
means by which we do this is to include a x j) P 

factor for internal compartment unit growth. The effect of 
this is to apply an effective cost to growth in the inner com- 
partment, modulated by p. 

When placed in an inner compartment, the self-regulating 
B types will grow in a logistic like manner up to an effec- 
tive carrying capacity (though not always Cj(V) due to the 
resource constraint and D term). With the Vo/Vi 1 as- 
sumption, they will diffuse into the outer compartment and 
begin true exponential growth. A type units will grow at up 
to exponential rates inside and truly exponentially outside. 
The rate equations basically do two things. First, they dis- 
tinguish growth forms between the inner and outer compart- 
ments. As mentioned, this is to apply a cost to all inner 
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compartment growth. The second, is to distinguish self- 
regulating growth of type B s from type As , but only in the 
inner compartment. The Vo /Vi 1 assumption gives them 
similar exponential/competitive growth in the outer com- 
partment. 

The reason that existing models do not properly consider au- 
tocatalysts that inhibit or remove themselves from the sys- 
tem, to be good candidates for units of heredity is because of 
the heredity-fitness tension mentioned in the previous sec- 
tion. That is, if a protocell were to contain only on phase 
seperated region, it would take far too long to reach a phys- 
ical size at which it would fission, ie. it would be incredibly 
unfit. What allowing a non- fissionable outer compartment to 
do is be the medium in which self-regulators are allowed to 
change their growth form to competitive/exponential so that 
they can impart higher fitness upon their host compartment. 
As the growth form in the inner compartment is still self- 
regulating and the outer is not fissionable, this will not dam- 
age heritability of inner compartment concentration profiles 
so long as the protocell as a whole is still fit. 

Assumptions 

Many assumptions of the model are idealised representa- 
tions of assumptions and results of existing models, such as 
the existence multiple autocatalytic sets in some chemistry, 
treatment of low particle number systems as well mixed, 
chemical dis-equalibrium caused by influx of energy rich 
food set and removal of material from the system, growth 
of compartment membrane material, and the compartment 
particle number dependence of the compartment fissioning 
parameter. The novel assumptions, also in idealised form 
are the following: 

• There exist RAF sets that chemically self-regulate in a 
concentration dependant manner, which we approximate 
as single unit particulate autocatalysts. 

• The spatial structuring in an environment is not described 
solely by a single phase separated protocell, but two phase 
separated regions, an inner and an outer, in such a way 
that a protocell’s collective particle number contributes to 
compartment fissioning rates (intrinsic fitness /), but only 
the inner is fissionable. 

• Outer and inner compartments have fixed volumes and 
Vq/Vj » 1. 

• A 1/ (YljLi x j Y f ac t° r in the inner compartment kinetics 
describes a common resource constraint. 

Recent work by Vasas et al. (2012) found that the num- 
ber of exponentially growing autocatalytic cores (irreducible 
RAF sets (Hordijk et al. (2012))) was far exceeded by the 
number that were kinetically incapable of growing exponen- 
tially. It is in part from this result that we are motivated 
to assume the existence of self-regulators in this idealised 


artificial chemistry. The assumptions with regard to a proto- 
cells’s structural features are more ad hoc; notably the ability 
of the outer compartment to contribute to the physical insta- 
bility of the inner compartment while being non-fissionable 
and at very low concentration. It is possible that multilamel- 
lar liposomes can provide some of this functionality, but this 
has not yet been explored. 

We proceed with these as assumptions in this model while 
keeping the many alternative possibilities for future work, 
such as the ability of outer compartment autocatalysts to ig- 
nite other reaction pathways, which would not require the 
Vo /Vi 1 assumption. 

Hypotheses 

• Combinations of self-regulating autocatalytic units can be 
faithfully transmitted down a lineage and protocells can 
undergo micro-mutation caused by stochastic loss or ad- 
dition of distinct unit species. 

• A two tier protocell in which outer compartment mate- 
rial is distinguished from fissionable inner compartment 
material will allow near unity intrinsic fitness /b/ f a 
ratios of protocells characterised by self-regulating/non- 
competitive B type and non-self-regulating exponential 
A type units. This together with faithful transmission 
of concentration profiles between generations will permit 
heritable variation under simulations of natural selection. 

Reducing the Intrinsic Fitness Disadvantage of 
Self-Regulators 

If self-regulating units can be transmitted in combination, in 
order to demonstrate heritable variation, narrower intrinsic 
fitness differences between protocells containing only type 
Bs versus type As must be achieved. Otherwise the po- 
tential increased heredity allowed by self-regulators will not 
be heritable as artificial selective advantages assigned will 
not be great enough to overcome the intrinsic fitness differ- 
ences. The first task was to identify which combinations of 
D , ki , N max and p would best reduce the intrinsic fitness 
differences of the protocells characterised by each type. The 
caveat was that after the growth phase, near complete re- 
growth of the B types in inner compartments would be nec- 
essary if combinations of distinct B types are to be herita- 
ble. If B types do not reach their effective carrying capacity 
in each growth cycle, then they will start to compete with 
one another within inner compartments within a lineage. 
This can be seen even in the logistic growth approximation 
for unit types 4,5,6; for particle numbers significantly be- 
low carrying capacity, growth is dominated by the first term 
in the kinetic equations, which potentially gives exponen- 
tial growth (though will typically be of a parabolic/algebraic 
form due to the resource constraint assumption). 

In all simulations in figure 2, the model was run through 
100 growth and reproduction cycles to obtain a mean for 
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Figure 2: Selection of results from search of parameter 
space. The upper two plots show the ratio of the intrinsic 
fitnesses of B and A type compartments /b/ f a = Ta/Tb 
for p = 0 and p = 0.3. Ta and Tb are the mean times taken 
for protocellss containing A units 1 ,2 and those containing 
B units 4,5 to reach fission parameter F. Fitness is defined 
as their reciprocals. The lower right plot shows the same 
ratio when a selective advantage is given to the B types by 
multiplying the corresponding ki rates by two. The lower 
left plot shows the total number of B types in an inner com- 
partment prior to fissioning as a fraction of the maximum 
they can kinetically achieve - their effective carrying capac- 
ity. 


the relevant observable. B and A type protocells were each 
seeded with two distinct B units (i = 4, 5) or two distinct 
A units (i = 1, 2). Two were used in each so that results 
would be relevant to later tests of heritable variation. The 
aim was to identify intrinsic fitness differences and measure 
the ability of B type protocells to achieve their effective car- 
rying capacity IF a daughter protocell received its parent’s 
full repertoire of unit types upon fissioning. For this reason, 
if a unit was removed entirely due to stochastic fissioning 
processes, it would be replaced with a single particle of that 
unit type. 

The upper two plots in figure 2 show the disparity in the 
intrinsic fitness for p = 0 and p = 0.3. When p = 0 
the intrinsic fitness differences are so great for all D that 
complete regrowth is not particularly relevant because the 
necessary increase in fitness in any simulation of natural se- 
lection would be so great, they would be entirely unreason- 
able. When a cost to growth in the inner compartment is 
added by setting p = 0.3, as D is increased the bulk of 
the growth starts to occur in the outer compartment where 
all unit types (i = 1,2, ..,6) grow exponentially and the 
intrinsic fitness differences are drastically reduced (at fis- 
sion size the ratio of total particles in the inner to those in 
the outer is 0.041 for A type protocells and 0.006 for the B 


type). The test for whether these fitness differences are great 
enough is whether increasing the fitness differences by mul- 
tiplying the logistic type ki values by a constant (in this case 
k[ = 2 kA, will bring the ratio / b/ f a to something greater 
than unity (changing the reaction rate constants ki will be 
how we implement artificial selective advantages in simula- 
tions of natural selection for a target profile later). The lower 
right plot shows that this is the case. So long as this fitness 
is heritable, this compartment type will be able to compete 
effectively in a population. The lower left plot is an indica- 
tion of how heritable such fitness differences might be for 
compartments of B types. It shows the contained number 
of particles in the given inner compartment prior to fission- 
ing as a fraction of its maximum effective carrying capacity 
(separate simulation not shown). If this fraction falls below 
^0.9, then the logistic growth starts to become exponential 
during growth phases, which means competition in the inner 
compartment for different values of ki . The results show that 
low D around D = 0.2fco, P = 0-3 and F = 2500 will pro- 
vide the necessary theoretically possible fitness differences, 
while the effective carrying capacity fraction is high enough 
to indicate that the inheritance of these differences should be 
possible. See appendix for parameters. 

Natural Selection and Micro-mutation - 
Heritable Variation 

A crude test of heritability is to simulate natural selection 
acting on sets of protocells in a population. The follow- 
ing tests will allow us to evaluate at a high level whether 
previously imposed fitness ratios fs / /a approaching unity 
can be achieved in a given selection regime and whether the 
previously enforced transmission of an inner compartment’s 
repertoire will follow from the earlier requirement that an 
effective carrying capacity is achieved during growth. 


Population Mean Similarities of Protocells to Targets 



Units 1,2 Target Combination 
Units 4,5 Target Combination 


Figure 3: Mean similarity to 1,2 and 3,4 target in two simu- 
lations. 

Two simulations were run. Stochastic addition and re- 
moval of a unit upon fissioning (other than the stochastic 
sampling process upon fissioning) was not allowed, but oc- 
casional migration of small randomly formed protocells con- 
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taining two particles was. In both, we seeded a population 
of N cornpartrnents = 200 protocells, each with a mixture of 
ten of the exponential units 1 and 2. After 2000 simulated 
seconds, selection on A type units 1 and 2 was initiated. The 
second simulation differs only in that selection was initiated 
for B type units 4 and 5. 

Selection was implemented at each iteration of numerical 
integration by first assessing the similarity of a given proto- 
cell’s total concentration profile with a target profile. The 
similarity measure used was the euclidean inner product 
between the normalised target and concentration vectors. 
Boltzmann scaling/selection was then used to evaluate a k[ 
that was used to replace the normal ki in the rate equations 
for all growth in that compartment for that integration step. 
Specifically, k\ = 1 + exp( ^'^~ 1 )), where T and C 

are the normalised target vector and normalised concentra- 
tion vector. Temporarily increasing the rates of reactions is 
a method used by others in simulations of natural selection 
for a target (Vasas et al. (2012)). Implementation here differs 
in that boltzmann scaling is used and the maximum artificial 
increase is 100% of ki. See appendix for parameters and tar- 
get vectors. When a protocell reaches F and fissioned into 
two daughters, one replaces its parent and the other replaces 
a randomly chosen protocell in the population. 

Figure 3 shows the average similarity of protocells in the 
population to each target. Even though the populations were 
seeded favourably for the 1,2 target, the population similar- 
ity drops as migrant compartments containing species 3, the 
species with the highest ki , invade the population and those 
already containing 1 and 2 fixate with only unit 2. Within 
protocell competition results in unit 3, with highest ki , fix- 
ating within protocells and those protocells fixating in the 
population (as protocells containing only unit type 3 have 
the highest intrinsic fitness). Neither the targeted 1,2 or fit- 
ness is heritable. Invasion of the population by B type 4,5 
protocells is possible however because their repertoire and 
fitness are heritable and so selection is able to induce greater 
exponential increase in their number until they come to dom- 
inance in the population. 


Population Mean Unit Frequencies For Inner Compartments 



Time (s) 


Figure 4: Population seeded with protocells containing unit 
types 1 and 2. No migration, but unbiased stochastic addi- 
tion and removal of unit types 1,2 and 3 allowed. 


These two simulations of natural selection confirm that 
there is heritability but do not confirm heritable varia- 
tion, without which this model would not be demonstrat- 
ing micro-mutation/heritable variation, but another means of 
canalisation. To test this, the previous simulation was rerun, 
being seeded only with unit types 5 and 6. Selection was 
continuous on unit types 4 and 5. Migration was disallowed 
as it was heritable micro-mutation/variation we were testing 
for rather than solely heritability under natural selection. In- 
dependent stochastic addition ( P a dd ~ probability of adding 
single particle at fission event) and removal ( Premove ~ prob- 
ability of removing each particle in protocell at each fission 
event) of single particles of a random unit type of type 4,5 
or 6 was introduced. 

Figure 4 shows the integration step mean inner compart- 
ment particle frequencies. At approximately t = 5000, the 
stochastic fissioning process admits a single particle of unit 
type 4 to a single protocell which also stochastically and in- 
dependently loses all particles of unit type 6. Selection is 
then able to bring this compartment type/genotype to fixa- 
tion. 

Conclusions 

The hypotheses that self-regulating/non-competitive au- 
tocatalytic units could permit faithful transmission of 
concentration profiles down a lineage while allowing 
micro-mutation and that a two tier protocell system would 
then permit heritable variation has been confirmed. This 
was achieved by identifying a two tier protocell system 
in which self-regulating autocatalysts were able to take 
the role of units of heredity, being directly transmitted 
to daughter protocells upon fissioning, while the bulk of 
the protocell’s growth mass, and hence intrinsic protocell 
fitness, was achieved in an outer phenotype like region of 
the compartment where unconstrained exponential growth 
could contribute to fitness without harming heredity. The 
key physically meaningful parameters that influenced 
evolvability were diffusion rates D from the inner to the 
outer compartment, cost to inner compartment growth 
controlled by p and fissioning size F. 

The solution to the weakening of the heredity-fitness 
dichotomy in this model has also coincided with an algo- 
rithmically meaningful distinction between data storage 
in the inner compartment and functional phenotype in 
the outer compartment. This was not an objective of the 
model, but a seemingly necessary consequence of minimal 
conditions for multi-bit heritable variation. 

The limited heredity problem exists for both se- 
quence/template and the attractor/metabolism based 
heredity mediums examined here. Ultimately, there is 
little experimental evidence to confirm that either RNA 
like molecules or RAF sets of protein polymers existed 
in the early world with the necessary high specificity 
catalytic/enzymatic function, and the problem of limited 
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heredity in attractor based mediums is even more severe. 
The model presented here represents one possible dynam- 
ical setting in which this problem might be alleviated. 
Additionally, the resultant ’phenotype’, only indirectly 
heritable, represents the emergence of an algorithmically 
meaningful distinction between data storage medium and 
expression machinery. Given the increase in heredity, such 
a mechanism might also permit adaptations in the form of 
self-interactions, such as regulation of expression functions. 
While this possibility has not been explored within the 
scope of this simplified model, it is a unique feature with 
relevance to the evolution of evolvability. The evolution 
of development field has already demonstrated the use of 
self-regulation to achieve heritable adaptation in the units of 
phenotypic variation (Watson et al. (2014)). 

Future work may include a more detailed treatment of the 
chemical and physical dynamics with examination of the 
feasibility of such a naturally occurring two-tier protocells 
and self-regulating autocatalytic units in the pre-biotic 
world. Of particular conceptual interest though is the poten- 
tial of interaction between the inner and outer compartment 
networks, which might lead to the evolution of a protocell’s 
ability to evolve. Additionally, while we believe we have 
presented the outline of a minimal dynamic potentially able 
to support open-ended evolution, we have not addressed the 
question of whether this system could itself have been the 
product of an evolutionary process. It is difficult to imagine 
the evolution of complex adaptations without good heredity, 
but the spatial structuring we assume here may not have 
required this to be an product of single-bit heredity (Powers 
et al. (2007)). 


Appendix 

Parameters and effective values used for simulations: 


ki 

0.1 

V 

0.3 

k 2 

0.12 

F 

2500 

fa 

0.14 

D 

0.02 

k 4 

0.1 

V! 

1 

fa 

0.12 

Vo 

oo 

k 6 

0.14 

Ci 

15 Mi 

Padd 

0.0001 

^migrate 

0.005 

P 

1 remove 

0.04 

N compartments 

200 

S 

0.1 



1 1,2 

5^(1, 1,0, 0,0,0) 



^4,5 

5^(0, 0,0, 1,1,0) 
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Abstract 

In the context of our work on dyadic robot-human (caregiver) 
interaction from a developmental robotics perspective, in this 
paper we investigate how an autonomous robot that explores 
and learns novel environments can make use of its arousal 
system to detect situations that constitute learning challenges, 
and request help from a human at points where this help is 
most needed and can be most beneficial. In a set of experi- 
ments, our robot learns to classify and recognize the percep- 
tual properties of various objects placed on a table. We show 
that the arousal system of the robot permits it to identify and 
react to incongruent and novel features in the environment. 
More specifically, our results show that the robot identifies 
perceived outliers and episodic perceptual anomalies. As in 
the case of young infants, arousal variations trigger regula- 
tory behaviours that engage caregivers in helping behaviors. 
We conclude that this attachment-based architecture provides 
a generic process that permits a robot to request interventions 
from a human caregiver during relevant events. 


Introduction 

Since the pioneering work of John Bowlby regarding the 
role and the dynamics of attachment behaviors in develop- 
ment of infants from an early age (Bowlby, 1969), much 
research work in Developmental and Comparative Psychol- 
ogy has been devoted to address the impact of attachment 
dynamics on the socio-cognitive and emotional development 
of infants, both in human and non-human primates (see e.g., 
(Cassidy and Shaver, 2008; Bard et al., 2014)). As Bowlby 
highlighted following his observations of behaviors and af- 
fective displays in infants, a primary attachment figure - of- 
ten the mother - plays a central role in regulating and ori- 
enting the infant during stressful periods, and during play- 
and learning- oriented interactions. Bowlby developed a con- 
trol systems theory of this aspect of social interaction, where 
proximity- seeking regulatory behaviors are produced by the 
infant as a response to the distress felt. These proximity- 
seeking behaviors serve to attract and maintain the atten- 
tion of the caregiver, and also help to regulate the develop- 
ing emotions of the infant (Sroufe and Waters, 1977). The 
strategies employed by infants to attract and maintain the 


attention of the caregiver and for emotion regulation are dif- 
ferent in their nature and time line, and have been classi- 
fied into different types of attachment profiles (Ainsworth 
and Bell, 1970). Bowlby introduced the notion of Secure 
Base to reflect the role that caregivers play in grounding 
the exploratory behaviors of infants, qualifying the attach- 
ment figure as an affective safe haven from which to explore 
(Bowlby, 1988) and develop social, affective and cognitive 
skills in a successful manner. Since then, much work has 
been devoted to the study of the factors responsible for the 
emergence of these patterns of behaviors, and the impact of 
the behavior of the attachment figure in their development 
(Mikulincer et al., 2003). Particular attention has been paid 
to the notions of Sensitivity - the ability to correctly inter- 
pret the behavior and demands of the infant - and of respon- 
siveness - the timeliness of the responses of the caregiver - 
which have been related to presence or absence of physical 
and emotional availability of a caregiver, and are thought to 
be determinants of the affect of the infant (Field, 1994). 

The notion of arousal has been used in psychology to 
measure and quantify states of heightened activity, alert- 
ness, and attention, and was originally believed to reflect 
the activation of part of the central nervous system. This 
notion lead Hebb to propose a theory of drives based on an 
arousal system (Hebb, 1966). Moreover, arousal (together 
with valence) is considered one of the core dimensions of 
emotions (Russel, 1980). Alongside Hebb’s work on the re- 
lationship between arousal, drives and goal-oriented behav- 
iors, Berlyne postulated in his theory of curiosity (Berlyne, 
1969) that low levels of arousal trigger exploratory behav- 
iors whereas internal conflicts between expectations and the 
stimuli perceived give rise to a higher level of arousal. He 
added that the exploratory behaviors serve to promote a 
medium- to-optimal level of arousal. Berlyne hypothesized 
that arousal was a construct relating to “collative variables” 
and related them to exploratory behaviors as follows: “... 
[but] the paramount determinants of specific exploration are, 
however, a group of stimulus properties to which we com- 
monly refer by such words as ‘novelty’, ‘change’, ‘surpris- 
ingness’, ‘incongruity’, ‘complexity’, ‘ambiguity’, and ‘in- 
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distinctiveness’.” (Berlyne, 1965, page 245). Furthermore, 
Berlyne formulated the notion of arousal as “all the stimu- 
lus properties that go to make up arousal potential, including 
the “collative” properties, e.g., novelty, variability, surpris- 
ingness, complexity, and ambiguity.” (Berlyne, 1969, page 
1068). 

Our work in the area of developmental robotics has used 
the concept of collative variables to drive and regulate robot 
behaviours using variants of an architecture inspired from 
attachment theory. In previous studies, we showed how hu- 
mans interact with a robot endowed with such architecture 
(Hiolle et al., 2012), and in more recent work (Hiolle et al., 
2014), we demonstrated that the parameters of the architec- 
ture yield different patterns of exploration depending on the 
complexity of the environment. While these previous stud- 
ies focused on global behavioural consequences of the use of 
collative variables regulated by human interactions, in this 
paper, we investigate in which specific situations these vari- 
ables provide meaningful information and reflect the poten- 
tial need for a human intervention. As these variables reflect 
the real time novelty or ambiguity of a given perceptual con- 
text, we need to be able to sample the realm of contexts and 
time span in which these variables are meaningful. More 
precisely, during an exploration and knowledge gathering 
episode, we investigate how and when does the dynamics of 
these variables offer an opportunity for a human to help de- 
velopment and learning. As our results suggest, human help 
can for example be useful to indicate to the robot whether 
to discard or attend to the current object of attention, or to 
provide physical assistance (e.g., moving the objects to help 
disambiguate perceptions) if the current situation is beyond 
the capabilities of the robot. 

Related Work in Robotics 

Arousal. Arousal has been used in artificial and robotic 
systems for different purposes. It has for example been used 
as a parameter to control the emotional displays of a robot as 
a function that reflects the levels of external stimulation re- 
ceived by an agent (Breazeal, 2003). Ogino and colleagues 
(Ogino et al., 2013) propose a motivational model of early 
parent-infant communication. Their model is based on the 
need for relatedness and its relationship to the dynamics of 
the pleasure and arousal in face-to-face interactions. They 
tested their architecture using a virtual robot on a computer 
which interacted with a human playing the role of the parent. 
To that end, their model includes a two-dimensional vec- 
tor of pleasure and arousal following the circumplex model 
of emotions introduced by Russel (1980). The arousal of 
the agent is computed with respect to measures of novelty, 
stress and the perceived arousal of the human. The pleasure 
varies proportionally to the pleasure perceived, the related- 
ness, and the expectancy of the perception of some emo- 
tion in the human. Their study intended to reproduce the 
phenomenology observed during mother-infant interactions 


and especially during still face episodes (Nadel et al., 2005). 
These episodes are characterized by a decrease in pleasure 
and positive emotions when the attachment figure stops re- 
sponding to the infant’s positive signals, such as gazing and 
smiling. The results they present show that this model repro- 
duces the typical drop in positive affect following a still-face 
episode. Although the architecture based its novelty on a 
predictive system learning the likeliest next action the care- 
giver would produce, the interplay between the behavior of 
the caregiver and the exploratory behavior and learning of 
the robot were not studied. 

The Attachment System. In the few studies trying to 
model the attachment system and its dynamics, the behav- 
iors related to attachment and their occurrence are stud- 
ied in isolation from other important facets of (infant) de- 
velopment. Typically, the socio-cognitive development is 
left aside, the attachment subsystem is considered on its 
own, and the analysis is solely concerned with the suc- 
cess or failure of a coping strategy or a regulatory behavior. 
For instance, Petters Petters (2006) presents simulations of 
caregiver-infant interactions using several control architec- 
tures based on attachment theory. The main goal of these 
simulations of artificial agents interactions was to model the 
relationships between the goals and behaviors observed in 
young infants. The resulting architectures were tested in un- 
safe or safe (secure or insecure) scenarios. Depending on 
parameters relating to the sensitivity of the caregiver of the 
infant agent, the behavior of the infant would vary. Specifi- 
cally, the architectures comprised several main components 
inspired by the literature on Attachment theory. First, an 
Anxiety internal variable increases when the perceptual ap- 
praisal of the situation was deemed unfamiliar or unsafe. A 
Warmth internal variable was introduced to evaluate the pos- 
itive interactions with the caregiver as hypothesised in the 
Secure Base paradigm. Based on these internal variables and 
the current perceptions, the action selection system assigns 
weights to the current goals and a winner-take-all approach 
is used to trigger the behavior associated with the most ac- 
tive one. Several variations of this architecture have been 
tested to include learning and adaptation from previous in- 
teractions. This adaptation was based on the success or fail- 
ure to regulate the internal variables.For instance, the agent 
tries to approach its caregiver when the Anxiety variable is 
high, and the responsiveness or sensitivity of the carer (a 
built-in constant in the simulation) defines if the carer will 
provide Warmth and relieve the Anxiety. The reported re- 
sults clearly show some emergent categories which are be- 
lieved to correspond to the ones Ainsworth brought to light 
(Ainsworth et al., 1978). However, the attachment behavior 
itself is considered aside from the exploration and its poten- 
tial consequences on development. In contrast with the mod- 
els developed and tested in simulations in various studies 
concerning the emergence of attachment patterns (Petters, 
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2006; Stevens and Zhang, 2009), we have studied the dy- 
namics of the dyadic interactions in a robot-centric manner. 
Our main aim is to improve the adaptivity of autonomous 
robots in order to, on the one hand, support their autonomous 
learning as a function of its interactions with the physical 
and social environment, and on the other hand improve the 
affective experience of the human in human-robot dyadic so- 
cial interactions. However, despite the differences with the 
other body of work that models attachment dynamics and 
arousal modulation, we share the common view of the ba- 
sic interplay between caring styles and behavior variations 
in affective adaptation. 

Exploration, Curiosity and Intrinsic Motivation. A 

growing body of work in the robotics research community 
has focused on applying Berlyne’s concept of curiosity as 
an intrinsic motivation for developing skills in robots. Fol- 
lowing the encouraging results from the “playground ex- 
periment” from Oudeyer et al. (2007) and the advances in 
self-assessment measures related to novelty and learning 
progress (§im§ek and Barto, 2004), research has been de- 
voted to the improvement of exploratory behavior and self- 
development of autonomous agents and robots. Most often 
these architectures use some evaluation of the progress of the 
agent in terms of learning, computed as the decrease of the 
prediction error of the Learning System of the robot (Kaplan 
and Oudeyer, 2005). Typical architectures modeling curios- 
ity aimed at guiding the exploration of a developing robot 
often focus on specific task learning problem (Kaplan and 
Oudeyer, 2005; Luciw et al., 2011) and do not take advan- 
tage of the potential availability of humans. However, this 
principle has also been successfully applied to influence and 
help a robot in navigation tasks (Jauffret et al., 2013). In 
this contribution, the authors use self-evaluation measures 
of success and failure for the robot to express its “frustra- 
tion” and trigger the help from a human when frustration is 
too high. They show how this strategy can help the robot 
subjectively identify deadlock situations, and be assisted in 
solving a given problem with the help of a human. In a sim- 
ilar fashion, a Surprise-based learning architecture was used 
to help a robot autonomously and incrementally build logi- 
cal rules concerning the perceptions it meets in its environ- 
ment (Ranasinghe and Shen, 2009). 

Robot Architecture 

In our previous experiments (Hiolle et al., 2012) an Aibo 
robot had to explore and learn the objects present in an en- 
vironment consisting of toys and objects of different colors, 
shapes and sizes placed on a children’s play mat inspired by 
the playground experiment (Oudeyer et al., 2007). The ob- 
jects were a source of arousal for the robot as a function of 
their novelty. The level of arousal interacted with the param- 
eters of the learning system, also influencing the observable 
behavior of the robot, particularly the time it would spend 


Camera image and contact sensors 



Figure 1 : Components of the robot architecture used in the 
experiments. The Perceptual System processes the percep- 
tion into a binary perceptual vector to be learned by the 
Learning System. We then evaluate the Stimulation as in 
Eq. 1, which is used with the comfort (Eq. 3) to compute 
the Arousal level in Eq. 2. The arousal level is used by the 
Behavioral System to choose the action to be performed. 

in front of an object while learning it. In the experimen- 
tal setup used in the study reported in this paper, the “task” 
of the robot was similar - exploring and learning novel ob- 
jects in an environment, for which it can “solicit” (or not) 
the attention of a human carer as a function of its level of 
arousal caused by the exploration of the environment, and 
the carer can provide “comfort” via the visual (by showing 
his / her face) or tactile (patting the robot on the touch sen- 
sor placed on its head) modalities - but have we varied the 
previous setup as follows. We have used an Aldebaran Nao 
robot controlled using the architecture in Fig. 1 described 
in details below. The robot is placed in front of a table on 
which several colored objects (toy rubber cubes and balls) 
are placed as depicted in Fig. 2a. Following the previously 
presented body of work on attachment and exploratory be- 
haviour for autonomous robots, we attempt to validate our 
architecture for attachment and dyadic exploration. We wish 
to evaluate when and how specific arousal variations occur 
and to which event they correspond to. In turn, this study 
will inform us on the specific helping behaviour a human 
can provide in this context, helping to generalize the results 
to different exploration and learning scenarios. 

Perceptual System. The Perceptual System of the robot 
uses the image from the camera and the contact sensors lo- 
cated on the head of Nao to process information about the 
objects and humans around it. Perceptions feed into two 
different components of the architecture - the Comfort Sys- 
tem and the Learning System. Perceptions about objects are 
extracted from the camera image and provide input to the 
Learning System. To perform visual perception of objects, 
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the Perceptual System extracts the contours in the image 
for the robot to learn features of the visual scene. To this 
end, we have used available visual processing tools from 
the OpenCY library. Our algorithm then selects the three 
largest closed contours using a Canny filter and extracts the 
following information from them. For each contour, the fol- 
lowing properties are calculated to construct a binary vector 
P(t). The size of the area enclosed in the contour is mea- 
sured as an integer in the interval [0, 5000], the length of the 
perimeter of the contour is evaluated as an integer in the in- 
terval [0, 1000], the average of the three colour channels in 
the RGB colour space is computed for the enclosed area of 
the contour, resulting in 3 floating point values in the range 
[0, 255]. The five values resulting from the previous steps 
are then normalised and discretized into 50 bins to construct 
a vector of 250 binary components P(t) which is used as 
input to the Learning System. Perceptions concerning hu- 
man interventions might come from the camera or the con- 
tact sensors and provide input to the Comfort System and 
the Learning System. To be able to process the input from 
the human, the Perceptual System contains variables related 
to the presence of a face in the visual field (Eh(t)), and the 
values of the contact sensors (Chit)) located on the head of 
Nao. The presence of the face is a binary signal updated us- 
ing the available face detection algorithm from the OpenCV 
library. The three contact sensors located on the head of the 
robot are also binary sensors, and are accessed and read us- 
ing the URBI middleware. 


Learning System and Self-Evaluation Measures. As in 

the architecture used in our previous work (Hiolle et al., 
2012; Hiolle and Canamero, 2008), the robot learns selected 
features of the scene using two neural networks - a Hopfield 
associative memory (Davey and Adams, 2004) and a self- 
organising map (Kohonen, 1997). These two types of learn- 
ing algorithms were chosen for the following two reasons: 
first, their dynamics are well understood, and second, each 
algorithm provides two different but complementary capa- 
bilities associated with the task of learning: classification 
and recall. The self-organising map tries to classify the cur- 
rent binary vector, and the Hopfield network converges to 
the pattern closest to the input vector. At every time step, a 
new perception vector P(t) is presented as an input to the 
two networks, and an iteration of update and learning is per- 
formed by both neural networks. A real-time measure of the 
performance of the two networks is produced and stored as 
an internal variable named Stimulation , Stim(t) in equation 
1 , which is used to increase the level of arousal. Stimulation 
is computed as the half of the sum of the discrepancy be- 
tween the pattern recalled by the Hopfield network Err(t) 
(recall error), and the sum of the variation of the weights of 
the self-organising map Sur(t). 


Stim(t) = 


Err(t) + Sur(t) 
2 


( 1 ) 


N 

Err(t ) = £ I Si - Pi | 

i—i 
M N 

Sur(t) = £ £ I Wij(t) - Wij(t - 1) | 
i=lj=l 

In equation 1, the intermediate variable Err(t) is the dis- 
crepancy between all N components of the recalled pattern 
from the Hopfield network (Si) and the current pattern (Pi), 
N is the number of components of the input vector, and M 
the number of units in the self-organising map. The value 
of Err(t) indicates how novel the current perception P(t) 
is for the memory, since the more novel it is, the higher the 
recall error Err(t) will be. The second term, Sur(t), is the 
sum of the variations of the synaptic weights of the Koho- 
nen map. This “surprise” value reflects how far the current 
synaptic weights of the winning unit are from the current 
perception. This measure also reflects the novelty of the 
current perceptions P(t). These two measures are related to 
the prediction error used in other systems for self-evaluation 
(Weng, 2002). 

The Arousal System and the Comfort System. The 

arousal model is an adaptation of the model described and 
studied in previous work (Hiolle et al., 2012). The arousal 
level increases as a function of the Stimulation perceived, 
to reflect the cognitive effort demanded by the current situa- 
tion and the familiarity of the current perceptual vector P(t). 
The arousal is modeled as a smooth average of the Stimula- 
tion (see Eq. 1), which is a real-time evaluation of the re- 
call error of the associative memory and the variation of the 
synaptic weights of the self-organising map. Additionally, 
in the same way as arousal and distress are modulated by 
the attachment figure in infants, the robot’s caregiver can de- 
crease the arousal via tactile contact or by presenting his/her 
face in the visual field, using the comfort computed from Eq. 
3. 



Ar(t) — 


r ar • Ar(t — 1) + Stim(t) 
Tar T" 1 


Ar(t — 1) — Oi ar • Comf(t) 


if Comf(t) <0.1 
otherwise 


( 2 ) 

As we can see in Eq. 2, the arousal level is a scalar value 
computed as an exponential average of the stimulation per- 
ceived when no comfort Comf(t) is perceived. Exponential 
averaging is used to prevent sudden changes that could lead 
to abrupt changes in the behavior of the robot. The window 
parameter r ar controls the influence that the current Stimula- 
tion has on the arousal, thus defining its slope; it is a smooth- 
ing factor that biases this influence either towards “the past” 
(a larger r ar that produces smoother behavior) or towards 
“the present” (a smaller r ar that gives rise to more reactive 
behavior), as a function of the variability of the Stimulation. 
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Comf{i ) is the internal variable evaluating the influence 
of the human, i.e., the comfort provided through the two 
available modalities, which are the perception from the head 
contact sensors (Ch (t)) and the perception from the face de- 
tection module (Fh(t)). Comfit ) is calculated as follows: 


' Comf{t - 1)-t h + C h it) + F h (t) 


Comfit ) = < 


r h + 1 

if C h it) > Oor F h {t) > 0 


, Ph • Comfft — 1) otherwise 

( 3 ) 

The trace rate fih controls the rate at which the past com- 
fort subsists in the system and provides the architecture with 
a means to vary the duration of the effect of human interven- 
tion. Th controls the weight given to past perceived comfort 
as it defines the time window on which the comfort value 
is updated. Both parameters were used in our previous HRI 
study (Hiolle et al., 2012) to define the two robot profiles 
that react differently to human interventions. 


Interactions between the Arousal System, the Comfort 
System and the Learning System. The interaction be- 
tween the arousal-comfort interplay and learning are as fol- 
lows. Following the models previously discussed, a mod- 
erate level of arousal fosters learning, while extreme (high 
and low) levels of arousal hinder learning. An excessively 
high level of arousal reflects lack of “stability” in the under- 
lying neural networks, leading the robot to stop in front of 
the stimulus currently perceived (the source of arousal) and 
“call for help” (look for a human). An excessively low level 
of arousal reflects “boredom” (lack of stimulation, lack of 
novel input to the networks) that leads the robot to divert at- 
tention away from the current stimulus and explore in search 
of new ones. The fact that the level of arousal descends from 
high to medium (when the decrease is not directly produced 
by human comfort) indicates that the robot is learning new, 
“interesting” things, and in fact a medium level of arousal 
following a high level is a sign that the robot has learned 
something new. The fact that the level of arousal descends 
from medium to low indicates that the robot is perceiving 
stimuli that are already familiar and have low “interest”. 


Action Selection and the Behavioral System. The Be- 
havioral System, takes inspiration from behavior-based- 
robotics approaches, particularly (Brooks, 1986; Arkin, 
1998; Avila-Garcia and Canamero, 2004) and contains a set 
of predefined behaviors to be executed depending on the 
current perceptions and the arousal level. Each behavior 
possesses its own activation level, which reflects the rele- 
vance of that behavior for the current situation and is com- 
puted based on the Arousal level and behavior-related per- 
ceptual information. In a similar vein to (Avila-Garcia and 
Canamero, 2004), our simple architecture implements in ef- 


fect a two-resource action selection problem. Our robot 
must choose between two activities, “Explore- and-Learn” 
and “Find-a-Human” using a Winner- take- all action selec- 
tion algorithm. The activation of these behaviors only de- 
pends on the level of arousal. If the arousal is greater than 
or equal to a given threshold (which here we have chosen 
to set to a high level, Highthresh ), the behavior “Find-a- 
Human” will be executed. These two main behaviors can 
trigger other simpler behaviors, also following a Winner- 
take- all policy. The “Explore- and-Learn” behavior selects 
whether to attend to and learn the current stimuli (“Learn” 
behavior), or to move away from it and explore other ele- 
ments of the environment (“Explore” behavior). The regula- 
tory behavior “Find-Human” can either trigger the appetitive 
behavior to search for a face by moving its head (and there- 
fore the camera located on its head), or the consummatory 
behavior of tracking a face (using the location of the face in 
the visual field provided by the perceptual system). 

Experiments and Results 
Experimental Setup 

Arena. The arena used to carry our tests is shown in Fig. 2. 
Colourful objects are placed on a table covered with a black 
cloth to facilitate the extraction of the contours of the ob- 
jects. The robot can then step laterally to change the view of 
the scene, and move the robot incrementally from one index 
position to the next. At the end of the table, the direction of 
the movement is changed, and it then starts moving in the 
other direction. 



(a) Top view of the table and the 
robot during the experiment 


• 1 

• ■ 


ii 






(b) Schematic of the top 
view of the table and the 
robot during the experiment 
with the possible positions 
and their labels 


Figure 2: Experimental setup used with the Nao robot. 


Caregiver Responses. In order to examine the architec- 
ture and the dynamics it produces in a systematic way, we 
designed an automated system to produce the responses of 
the caregiver. A “caregiving” response is produced every 
time the behavior “Find-Human” is activated and arousal 
is above the higher threshold, precisely one second after the 
behavior is activated, which is a good approximation (empir- 
ically established) to the time a human present by the setup 
takes to respond to the robot. The mechanism to produce 
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Arousal and Comfort 



Arousal and Comfort 



Time in seconds 


(a) (b) 

Figure 3: Graphs of the levels of Arousal, Comfort, and Stimulation during 2 typical runs (Arousal in red, Stimulation in blue, 
and Comfort in green). The robot is exploring the objects on the table, moving from position 1 to 7, and then back. After the 
robot has achieved this exploration twice, the experimenter swaps the objects for different ones (note that on both graphs, this 
corresponds to the time period where the values represented are constant). We can observe that during both these runs, once the 
objects were swapped, high arousal levels and more frequent comfort requests are recorded. This demonstrates how the system 
reacted to the modification of the environment. 


this “caregiving” response consists of modifying the vari- 
ables that monitor the presence of a human face (Fh(t)) and 
contact on the touch sensor on the head (Ch(t)), and hence 
to produce Comf. We summarise this process in Eq. 4. 

Req(t) = Req(t — 1) + 0.1 if Ar(t) > HightThresh 
Req{t) = a c • Req(t — 1) otherwise with a c = 0.1 

if Req(t) >0.5 F h (t) = C h (t) = 1 

(4) 

Tests and Results 

The experimental runs unfolded as follows. First, the robot 
is placed standing in front of the table on the position la- 
belled 1 in Fig. 2b. After the system is started the robot will 
attend current stimuli until the arousal felt drops below the 
low threshold. The robot will then move to the next position 
by stepping to the side. After the robot has walked in front of 
all the object twice, the experimenter pauses the system, and 
swaps the objects for new ones. The new objects vary from 
the initial ones either in shape or colour, for instance, blue 
cubes are replaced by purple cubes, and the small white cans 
are replaced by bigger ones. The robot’s system is then re- 
sumed, and the robot continues its exploration and learning 
episode. During each run, we recorded all internal variables 
such as Arousal, Comfort, Stimulation, responses from the 
two neural networks (winner of the Kohonen Map, and re- 
call error from the Hopfield associative memory). We also 
recorded all images used by the robot to extract the contours 
of the objects, and each contour was also recorded as an in- 
dividual image to allow us to relate high Arousal episode 


to what the robot was perceiving and extracting at the time. 
Every run lasted between six and ten minutes. The parame- 
ters used in the experiment were the following: a ar = 0.6, 
the decay rate of Arousal, r ar = 5, the time window for 
Arousal, = 3, the time window for comfort, fa = 0.8, 
the trace rate of comfort, HighThresh = 0.6, the higher 
threshold for Arousal, and LowThresh = 0.4, the lower 
threshold for Arousal . As we can observe in Fig. 3, when 
no comfort is provided, the Arousal level follows the trend 
of the perceived Stimulation, being computed as an aver- 
age thereof. The first exploration of the table leads to high 
arousal episodes since the robot just discovers new objects 
after the other. Then, as can be seen in Fig. 3a after approx- 
imately 150 seconds, the arousal remains below the High 
threshold, when the robot has experienced the available fea- 
tures often enough. The same can be seen in Fig. 3b, after 
60 seconds approximately. It has to be noted that the two 
presented runs are different in their timing, one robot took 
200 seconds to go twice over the whole setup whilst one only 
took about 80 seconds. This can be due to a more favourable 
initialisation of the Kohonen Map synaptic weights and as- 
sociative memory connectivity. Additionally, during the run 
presented in Fig. 3b, the robot faced less ambiguities and 
outliers (as can be seen in Fig. 4) than during the other run. 
After the objects were swapped, both runs show how differ- 
ently the robot reacts (in terms of arousal felt and comfort 
requested) than in timesteps preceding the swap. The system 
reacts to these changes as expected when facing new objects 
and perceptual features, slowing down its exploration and 
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learning further. infants which in the case we present would be sufficient to 

solve the problem. Alternatively, the human could choose to 
make use of the comfort system, providing comfort via tac- 
tile interaction, and therefore lower the arousal and pushing 
the robot to explore further, discarding the current situation. 

(a) (b) (c) 




Figure 4: Samples of various outliers identified by the sys- 
tem. The following contours have been extracted following 
a high level of arousal during the experimental runs. We 
can see that these are examples of “failures” of the percep- 
tual system in correctly extracting the contour of an object. 
Some of these examples include multiple objects extracted 
as on contour. These anomalies happen either when the ob- 
jects are placed too close together or when the lighting con- 
ditions are less ideal. The algorithm might also extract the 
upper part of a cube if the light intensity is different between 
the upper and the frontal part of the object. 


We show in Fig. 4 typical ambiguous perceptions that 
gave rise to high Arousal levels during the previous two 
runs. We can see that these cases mostly concern extracted 
contours that did not include a single object or highlighted 
some part of an object only. For instance, Fig. 4a and 4b 
show contours extracted that concern only the upper part of 
one of the rubber cubes on the table. These cases can hap- 
pen due to changing lighting condition (when light is com- 
ing from above). Another common occurrence is several ob- 
jects being extracted as one contour. This can be due to their 
too close positioning and having similar colours when rep- 
resented in gray scale, which the algorithm for contour ex- 
traction uses. Moreover, this case would be occurring even 
more frequently if the robot were to try and manipulate the 
objects. When faced with these outliers, the robot triggers 
a regulatory behaviour to request help from a human. In a 
human-robot interaction, the human could choose to manip- 
ulate the objects to disambiguate the situation, for instance 
moving the object away from each other when they are too 
close together, or moving one object slightly closer of fur- 
ther so that the light is more evenly distributed on it. In this 
case, the human need not know which ambiguity stemmed 
the request, since he/she would not be able to know if the 
robot is perceiving only the upper part of the object, or if 
objects are too close. A natural -or common- behaviour ob- 
served in human is to move and shake objects in front of 


Conclusions and Perspectives 

We have presented an architecture inspired from models of 
attachment that allows an autonomous robot to learn and 
classify perceptions of available objects and measure their 
relative novelty based on past experience. Based on these 
measures, the robot may trigger requests for help from a hu- 
man in order to disambiguate or determine whether a sit- 
uation is new and worth learning, or if some physical ma- 
nipulation is needed from the human. The experimental re- 
sults were gathered in a simple setting, where the robot was 
learning the features of colourful objects placed on a table 
in front of it. Furthering on results from previous studies, 
in this paper we have shown how and why a robot familiar- 
izing itself with novel objects available in the environment 
would experience specific high arousal episodes, and how 
they related to the novelty of the environment and to spe- 
cific ambiguities which arise in real-world interactions. We 
showed how the robot reacted to novel objects when the ex- 
perimenter swapped the objects for new ones. In this in- 
stance, the robot reacted more strongly to these objects than 
previously, exhibiting more frequent regulatory behaviours. 
This type of regulation can be useful to notify the human 
that the environment or the current interaction has changed 
substantially, and giving the human the opportunity to pay 
closer attention and help the robot if needed, or intervene in 
order to solve a potential conflict that arose from the robot 
interacting with the environment. Alternatively, the human 
may also choose to redirect the robot’s attention by provid- 
ing comfort which promotes further exploration. The case 
highlighted in this study showed that the robot’s perceptual 
system sometimes selected parts of objects or even multiple 
objects as contours to learn. These ambiguities could have 
arisen from how the robot manipulated the objects, varia- 
tions in lighting conditions, or some other external influ- 
ence, such as another human interfering with the setup. We 
therefore argue that this attachment-based system provides 
useful signals and ensuing behavioural dynamics for an au- 
tonomous robot engaged in exploration and learning. Ex- 
hibiting regulatory behaviours following these ambiguities 
could speed up the development and learning of the robot by 
making use of the human - her knowledge and help - in a 
timely fashion. 

In the future, we plan to use of proprioception for the 
robot to explore its own capabilities and skills by touching 
and manipulating the objects, as a step towards engaging in 
physical interaction with the objects it learns. 
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Abstract 

This short discussion paper sets out to explore the question: 
what is the energy cost of evolving complex artificial life? 
The paper takes an unconventional approach by first estimat- 
ing the energy cost of natural evolution and, in particular, the 
species Homo Sapiens Sapiens. The paper argues that such 
an estimate has value because it forces us to think about the 
energy costs of co-evolution, and hence the energy costs of 
evolving complexity. Furthermore, an analysis of the real en- 
ergy costs of evolving virtual creatures in a virtual environ- 
ment, leads the paper to suggest an artificial life equivalent of 
Kleiber’s law - relating neural and synaptic complexity (in- 
stead of mass) to computational energy cost (instead of real 
energy consumption). An underlying motivation for this pa- 
per is to counter the view that artificial evolution will facili- 
tate the technological singularity, by arguing that the energy 
costs are likely to be prohibitively high. The paper concludes 
by arguing that the huge energy cost is not the only problem. 

In addition we will require a new approach to artificial evolu- 
tion in which we construct complex scaffolds of co-evolving 
artificial creatures and ecosystems. 

Introduction 

Despite more than 20 years of good progress in evolutionary 
robotics the most complex robots evolved to date are - if we 
are honest with ourselves - not very complex. 

Yet, within the wider discourse on predicted advances in 
super intelligent robotic and AI systems leading (perhaps) 
to a technological singularity (Eden et al., 2012), there is 
frequently an assumption that artificial evolution will do 
much of the heavy lifting in their development. For instance 
Chalmers (2010), in his philosophical analysis of the tech- 
nological singularity, writes: 

If we produce a AI by artificial evolution, it is likely 
that soon after we will be able to improve the evolu- 
tionary algorithm and extend the evolutionary process, 
leading to AI+. 

I believe the assumption that artificial evolution will fa- 
cilitate the technological singularity (i.e. the development 
of an Artificial General Intelligence followed by an intelli- 
gence explosion) to be mistaken, for several reasons. This 


paper focusses on one: the energy cost of evolving com- 
plexity. My contention is that this cost is likely to be colos- 
sal and well beyond the resources that may be realistically 
available in the near or medium term future. Of course I am 
not suggesting that the energy cost of artificially evolving 
human-equivalent AI (AGI) will be directly comparable to 
the energy cost of naturally evolving humans from scratch. 
I do, however, contend that an estimate of the latter is a use- 
ful argument in countering the optimism that increasingly 
appears to characterise opinion in AI researchers (Goertzel 
et al., 2010). 

This paper proceeds as follows. First is an attempt to 
estimate the upper and lower bounds of the energy cost of 
human evolution. Then a consideration of the energy costs 
of artificial evolution, proposing an Artificial Life version 
of Kleiber’s law and speculating on how the energy cost 
might scale with neural and synaptic complexity. The paper 
concludes with a short discussion around the evolution of 
complexity, noting that artificial evolution will need new ap- 
proaches which combine artificial selection and niche con- 
struction. 

The energy cost of evolving humans 

An upper bound Let us estimate an upper bound by con- 
sidering the energy delivered by the Sun, neglecting geother- 
mal energy sources since these probably account for a very 
small proportion of the energy used by natural evolution. 

Photosynthesis has been estimated to capture about 
3000 EJ per year in biomass 1 (My amoto, 1997). It is gener- 
ally accepted that plants extensively colonised the land dur- 
ing the Devonian period. If we take the mid-point of that pe- 
riod, ~ 390MY a, then the total energy captured by biomass 
since then amounts to ~ 1.17 x 10 12 EJ. Field et al. (1998) 
showed that the sea accounts for about the same primary 
(photosynthetic) production as the land despite very differ- 
ent physical distribution and producers (marine phyloplank- 
ton and land plants), so let us assume 1500 EJ per year were 
captured by the sea’s biomass during the long period (~ 3B 

1 Total human primary energy use in 2010 was estimated as 
539£J. 
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years) of evolution prior to colonisation of the land. This 
amounts to^4.5xl0 12 £^J. Thus we can estimate the total 
Solar energy capture by the Earth’s biomass since cyanobac- 
teria started photosynthesising as ~ 5.7 x 10 12 EJ. 

This represents an estimate of the total amount of energy 
available to natural evolution, to date. Furthermore, this was 
the energy available to evolve all living things that have ever 
existed, including humans. Of course not all of that energy 
was used to power evolution - some of that energy is cap- 
tured and stored in hydrocarbon deposits - hence this esti- 
mate is an upper bound. 

A lower bound A different approach will yield a lower 
bound. By considering humans and working backwards via 
a series of Last Common Ancestors (LCAs) we can trace 
an evolutionary path to single celled organisms. Dawkins 
coins the term concestors , and identifies 39 in The Ances- 
tor’s Tale (Dawkins, 2004). To simplify the energy estimate 
we choose a subset of concestors, punctuating the stages of 
evolution from hominids to primates, then mammals, land 
vertebrates, sea vertebrates, multi-celled animals and finally 
single-celled animals. For each of these seven stages we 
need three values: the average daily energy consumption of 
each individual, the average age of reproduction, and the av- 
erage number of individuals in our ancestor’s population at 
any given instant. Estimating these values for the more re- 
cent stages of evolution is relatively straightforward - espe- 
cially for daily energy consumption and age of reproduction. 
For the energy consumption of an organism with a given 
mass we can refer to Kleiber’s law (Dawkins, 2004, p. 422). 
Population size is much more difficult and here we can do 
little more than guess: too small a value and there is insuffi- 
cient genetic diversity, whereas too large doesn’t make sense 
if our ancestor’s size and mobility meant it could only access 
a limited breeding group. 

A key assumption of this lower bound estimate is that the 
species (orders) that branch away from our concestors are 
not directly implicated in the evolution of humans, because 
of symbiosis, mutualism or food-chain dependency. In other 
words we discount the energy cost of the continuing evo- 
lution of reptiles (including birds) after concestor 16 - the 
last common ancestor of mammals and reptiles. Uncontro- 
versially we discount the energy cost of lungfish, from con- 
cestor 18, and of the ambulacrarians (including starfish, sea 
urchins and sea cucumbers) from concestor 25. More con- 
troversially we discount the energy cost of the subsequent 
evolution of insects (which branch from concestor 26) after 
570 MY a, and plants (which branch from concestor 36) af- 
ter 900MF a. Humans (and many other ancestral species) 
have a food-chain dependency on plants and insects, and 
flowering plants depend on the mutualism of plant and (in- 
sect) pollinator. It is for these reasons that the energy esti- 
mate here is a lower bound. 

Given the estimated (in some cases guessed) values in Ta- 


ble 1 and summing the energy costs per epoch we arrive at 
a lower-bound estimate for the energy cost of evolving hu- 
mans, of ~ S000E J. We shall return to the difficult question 
of where - between the lower and upper bounds estimated 
here - the true energy cost of evolving humans might lie. 

The energy cost of artificial evolution 

The evolution of robots (or AI) with human-equivalent intel- 
ligence almost certainly will not require that we recapitulate 
natural evolution from scratch, either in materio or in sil- 
ico. But, from an energy perspective, that doesn’t let us off 
the hook. Evolutionary robotics has, to date, mostly evolved 
controllers - often based upon simple artificial neural net- 
works - for relatively simple pre-designed robots. The most 
complex robot controllers evolved to date have perhaps 100 
artificial neurons, somewhat less but of the same order as 
C. elegans (nematode roundworm), with 302 neurons and 
~ 5000 synapses. Such a controller is typically evolved in 
a simulated environment and then downloaded into the real 
robot. The process of artificial evolution may require a pop- 
ulation of 100 individuals (genomes), each of which needs 
to be instantiated as a simulated robot and fitness tested in 
its simulated environment, for perhaps 1000 generations. If 
that environment models physics, as well as the robot’s sen- 
sors and actuators with sufficient fidelity, then a workstation 
grade PC may complete the task in 10 hours, at a total energy 
cost of ~ 9000ATJ. Setting aside the fact that the robot’s 
artificial neurons are generally very much simpler than C. 
elegans biological neurons, we have an energy cost estimate 
of evolving an artificial controller for a robot, of roughly 
comparable neural complexity. 

Recent work by Auerbach and Bongard (2014) explores 
the influence of the environment on the evolution of morpho- 
logical complexity in virtual machines, in work that is rep- 
resentative of the state-of-the-art in the co-evolution of mor- 
phology and control system. This elegant research demon- 
strates that increasing morphological complexity is actively 
driven by environmental complexity. This work provides 
further evidence of the energy cost of artificial evolution; the 
exploration of artificial organisms of low complexity (com- 
pared with biological organisms) evolved for one behaviour 
only - efficient locomotion across a ridged ‘icy’ landscape, 
is reported to have cost 100 CPU-years of computational ef- 
fort on a supercomputing cluster. 

One objection to the approach outlined in this paper is 
that there is no proper basis for comparison, no equivalence, 
between biological evolution and artificial evolution. Of 
course the processes and mechanisms are profoundly differ- 
ent (except for the meta-level equivalence of the Darwinian 
evolutionary operators: variation, selection and heredity), 
but there is an ineluctable truth: artificial evolution still has 
an energy cost. Virtual creatures, evolved in a virtual world, 
have a real energy cost. And we can estimate that energy 
cost. For the C. elegans equivalent example outlined above 
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Epoch 

Hominid 

Primate 

Mammal 

Land 

Vertebrate 

Sea 

Vertebrate 

Multi-celled 

organism 

Single-celled 

organism 

Concestor no (Dawkins (2004)) 

1 

9 

16 

18 

25 

32 

- 

Indiv. energy cost per day (KJ) 

8500 

4000 

1000 

100 

100 

10 

0.0001 

Time to reproduction (years) 

15 

5 

0.2 

1 

1 

1 

0.003 

Life to repro. energy cost (KJ) 

46537500 

7300000 

73000 

36500 

36500 

3650 

0.0001 

Epoch (M years) 

6 

20 

150 

200 

200 

100 

3000 

Generations per epoch 

400000 

4000000 

750000000 

200000000 

200000000 

100000000 

1.095E+12 

Population size per generation 

1000 

1000 

10000 

10000 

10000 

100000 

100000000 

Energy cost per epoch (EJ) 

186.15 

292 

5475 

730 

730 

365 

109 


Table 1 : Lower bound energy calculation 


each simulated robot has a real energy cost of about 9 J/hr, 
which interestingly is about 2000 times greater than the en- 
ergy cost of a very small (lmg) organism, 0.004 J/hr. It is 
clear that ‘larger’ artificial creatures, i.e. with more artificial 
neurons, must incur a greater computational energy cost. 

In general, if the energy cost of simulating and fitness 
testing a virtual creature is e, then the energy cost of evolv- 
ing that creature will be E = gpe, where g is the number 
of generations required and p the population size. Energy 
cost e is clearly a function of the complexity of that virtual 
creature, but how might e scale with complexity? Kleiber’s 
law (Dawkins, 2004, p. 422) relates the mass of an organ- 
ism to its energy consumption and, plotted on logarithmic 
axes, shows a remarkably consistent linear relationship from 
micro-organisms to the largest animals. Perhaps a similar re- 
lationship might exist between, say, neural complexity and 
energy cost e for virtual creatures: an artificial life equiva- 
lent of Kleiber’s law? 

Figure 1 imagines such a plot, of neural complexity 
against energy cost e. We cannot yet plot such a relationship 
since we have, to date, only one or two points at the very bot- 
tom of the artificial neural complexity scale. But, if we as- 
sume that a human-equivalent AI will require roughly com- 
parable neural complexity to Homo Sapiens 2 * , with 85 x 10 9 
neurons and 10 14 — 10 15 synapses (and noting that neural 
complexity must take account of the number of synapses, 
since neural connections incur a computational energy cost), 
then e for an artificial creature of this synaptic complex- 
ity could be 10 10 — 10 12 times greater than for something 
equivalent to C. elegans. But this scale factor is still likely 
to be too low because fitness testing of increasingly complex 
artificial creatures will take longer and incur greater energy 
cost. It seems likely that the gradient of our ALife version 
of Kleiber’s law will be greater than 1. 

Discussion 

An important consideration is the question of what, ex- 
actly, do we mean by the evolution of complexity. Levins 
and Lewontin (1985) articulate the significant difficulty of 

2 almost certainly not a safe assumption, but it’s all we have to 

go on here. 


measuring complexity and demonstrating its increase dur- 
ing evolution. Adami et al. (2000) explore the same ques- 
tion by developing an information theoretic approach to bi- 
ological complexity. We should rightly be wary of any sug- 
gestion of a monotonic increase in complexity during evo- 
lution. And, returning to the energy cost of evolving hu- 
mans, much of the structural and morphological complexity 
of hominids - of vascular and nervous systems, skeletons 
and sense organs - was established early in our evolutionary 
history. But then somehow the happy coincidence of dex- 
trous hands with opposable thumbs, acute forward-facing 
binocular vision and big brains with a neocortex gave rise 
to a late explosion of phenotypic complexity in the last 6M 
years, resulting in what Mithen (1996) calls the architecture 
of the modem mind. 

Attempting to estimate the energy cost of evolving hu- 
mans, and establishing approximate upper and lower bounds 
on this cost, exposes a deeply interesting question: how 
much of the Earth’s biota was necessary for the evolution 
of humans? Biological complexity apparently arises from 
an evolutionary arms-race in which organisms both adapt to 
and exploit niches in their ecosystem and - in so doing - 
co-create that ecosystem. As Levins and Lewontin (1985) 
point out the organism is both the subject and the object of 
evolution. Niche construction is the process by which or- 
ganisms continuously modify their own and others’ niches; 
from a niche construction perspective “evolution consists of 
mutual and simultaneous processes of natural selection and 
niche construction” (Laland et al., 2000). So, the answer to 
our question ‘how much of the Earth’s biota was necessary 
for the evolution of humans?’ is something we cannot know, 
since unpicking the immense tangle of co-evolving species 
and niches is almost certainly impossible. 

But what seems clear is this. To evolve artificial life, or 
AI, of significantly greater complexity than anything so far 
achieved will require a new approach to artificial evolution 
in which we construct complex ‘scaffolds’ of co-evolving 
artificial organisms and ecosystems. Learning how to sus- 
tain artificial scaffolds for long enough to make real progress 
will be a significant long-term challenge, requiring both in- 
genuity and energy. From an energetic point of view the 
Kleiber’s law like relationship between neural and synaptic 
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Figure 1: The computational energy cost of artificial neural complexity, after Kleiber’s Law. 


complexity and the energy cost of evolution suggested in the 
previous section is almost certainly a gross oversimplifica- 
tion. To evolve artificial creatures (or robots) of significant 
neural complexity will require that we co-evolve multiple 
‘species’ within complete eco- systems in a parallel process 
of artificial selection and niche construction, in order to pro- 
mote the evolution of greater levels of complexity and capa- 
bility. Even if we succeed in understanding how to engineer 
such scaffolds, the energy costs are likely to be many orders 
of magnitude greater than Fig. 1 might suggest. Artificial 
evolution is not the silver bullet that advocates of the tech- 
nological singularity might suppose it is. 
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Abstract 

We present a minimalist social robot that relies on long time- 
series of low resolution data such as mechanical vibration, 
temperature, lighting, sounds and collisions. Our goal is to 
develop an experimental system for growing socially situated 
robotic agents whose behavioral repertoire is subsumed by 
the social order of the space. To get there we are design- 
ing robots that use their simple sensors and motion feedback 
routines to recognize different classes of human activity and 
then associate to each class a range of appropriate behaviors. 

We use the Katie Family of robots, built on the iRobot Create 
platform, an Arduino Uno , and a Raspberry Pi. We describe 
its sensor abilities and exploratory tests that allow us to de- 
velop hypotheses about what objects (sensor data) correspond 
to something known and observable by a human subject. We 
use machine learning methods to classify three social scenar- 
ios from over a hundred experiments, demonstrating that it is 
possible to detect social situations with high accuracy, using 
the low-resolution sensors from our minimalist robot. 

Introduction 

In 2003, Rodney Brooks suggested that “by 2020 robots 
will be pervasive in our lives” (Brooks, 2002, p. 113). As 
an example of this trend, he conceptualized an autonomous 
robotic vacuum cleaner for the home with a bottom-up de- 
sign which allowed the robot’s behaviors to emerge in in- 
teraction with its physical environment. The robot used the 
amount of light it sensed as a measure of the dirtiness of the 
floor, readings from its bump sensors as a signal to change 
direction, and its cliff sensors to know when to stop so as 
not to fall down stairs. Without full knowledge of the phys- 
ical environment, the robot could randomly cover yet fully 
clean a wide variety of floors. The iRobot Roomba robotic 
vacuum, commercialized in 2002, is the materialization of 
Brooks’ idea; more than 10 million Roombas have so far 
been sold worldwide. 1 

As a robust, commercially available robotic product, the 
Roomba was one of the first robots to be used naturalis- 
tic and long-term studies of human-robot interaction in the 
home. These pioneering studies ascertained that, along with 

1 http://www.irobot.com/en/us/Company/About. aspx?pageid=79 


the physical environment, the social context also had an ef- 
fect on the cleaning robot’s ability to function successfully. 
Researchers described that domestic Roombas were given 
names (Sung et al., 2007) and treated as “social agents” 
(Forlizzi, 2007); the use of Roombas also had a reciprocal 
effect on the social organization and practices in the home, 
as men and teenagers participated more in domestic clean- 
ing chores. Such findings call attention to the importance of 
understanding the social as well as the physical dynamics of 
the context of use for robotic products. 

Inspired by the Roomba as a commercial and social prod- 
uct, we propose that future robotic technologies that can co- 
exist and collaborate with people in everyday environments 
should have a sense of the social as well as physical contexts 
in which they operate. Contemporary robots are largely ig- 
norant of the social significance of their actions and of the 
bustle of human life around them. As robots spend more 
time around humans, they will profit from being able to take 
advantage of the social as well as the physical characteristics 
of the environment to support their successful functioning 
(Dautenhahn et al., 2002). 

Artificial Life has contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of situated robots whose behavior emerges from the 
nonlinear interaction between machine and environment 
(Almeida e Costa and Rocha, 2005). But just like human 
cognition and social intelligence is extended into the envi- 
ronment (Clark, 1998), robots can use the bottom-up princi- 
ples of artificial life to develop social competency. Uexkull’s 
concept of umwelt (the self-centered sensorial world of an- 
imals) has served as a guiding principle to generate robot 
behavior that is grounded on their own perception- action in- 
teraction with an environment (Hoffmeyer, 1997). While 
the concept of an umwelt makes the case for personal sen- 
sory experience, Uexkull (2001) notes that it gives us a way 
to understand sociality as an intersubjective process rather 
than a subject-object dualism: 

... the idea of an objective universe, that embraces all 
living things, is undeniably very useful for ordinary 
life. The conventional universe, where all our rela- 
tionships to our fellow human beings are enacted, has 
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brought all personal Umwelt spaces under a common 
denominator, and this has become indispensable for 
civilized human beings. Without it, we cannot draw 
the simplest map, because it is impossible to combine 
all subjective points of view in a single picture (p. 109). 

Similarly, we now need to develop social umwelten for 
robots. By this we mean that, rather than designing robotic 
social behavior in a top-down manner, we need to develop it 
from the bottom-up in a manner that is most consistent with 
the robots own sensors and its interaction with the social en- 
vironment (including designers). This also means that the 
robot and humans must have more ways of recognizing, re- 
membering, and building upon inter subjective experiences. 
Within this multi-agency environment the idea is to develop 
umwelt overlap between robotic and human agents that scaf- 
folds cooperative action (Ferreira and Caldas, 2013). 

We describe an initial approach to developing social 
awareness and presence for a domestic robot using minimal- 
ist robots, a combination of simple sensors, and bio-inspired 
computational techniques to develop a social umwelt for do- 
mestic robots. We seek to develop socially situated robotic 
agents whose behavioral repertoire is subsumed by the so- 
cial order of the space. The goal is to recognize different 
classes of human activity and then associate to each class a 
range of appropriate behaviors. While human-robot interac- 
tion research has largely focused on developing algorithms 
that use high resolution data such as audio and video, our 
system relies on long time- series of low resolution data such 
as mechanical vibration, temperature, lighting, sounds and 
collisions. We rely on low-resolution data because that is the 
reality of the sensors in the robot platform we use (see be- 
low). This allows us precisely to test if such cheap sensors, 
which are immediately and widely available, are capable of 
developing minimal social awareness. 

We begin the paper with a discussion of the Roomba and 
its relationship to the social and cultural models of the home. 
We then introduce the robot and test how it experiences the 
world through its sensors. These exploratory tests allow us 
to develop hypotheses about what objects (sensor data) cor- 
respond to something known and observable by a human 
subject. In the third section we use machine learning meth- 
ods to classify three scenarios from over a hundred experi- 
ments involving human interaction. We conclude with some 
future directions for our research. 

Navigating social spaces 

The Roomba is one of the first instantiations of robots that 
work in everyday human environments with untrained users. 
Technology corporations and governments around the world 
expect that such technologies will proliferate and provide a 
new era of technological and economic production. This fu- 
ture direction for robot development is highlighted by the 
US National Science Foundation’s National Robotics Initia- 
tive, which funds the development of co-robots that “work 


beside, or cooperatively with, people. . . acting in direct sup- 
port of and in a symbiotic relationship with human partners” 
(National Science Foundation, 2013). We use the Roomba 
as a model case for studying how robotic technologies might 
be socially integrated into human environments. 

Roomba’ s design, inspired by Brooks’ subsumption ap- 
proach to artificial intelligence, provides a robust and work- 
able solution to issues posed by diverse and constantly 
changing human environments. Studies of Roomba’ s use in 
actual homes, however, have pointed out that there are im- 
portant challenges and resources in the environment that the 
Roomba’ s design does not take into account. For example, 
while the Roomba is designed to function in rooms of dif- 
ferent shape, size, and organization, it is limited in the kinds 
of terrain it can cover. Therefore owners need to adapt the 
home to their Roombas by moving furniture, objects, and 
moving them between different levels of a house (Forlizzi, 
2007). More relevant to our goals, Roomba’ s current limi- 
tations in terms of social awareness also limit its use; users 
may find the Roomba’ s random coverage of space may dis- 
rupt their activities, and therefore turn the Roomba on only 
when they are away from home or at specific times. 

Existing research on robots in the home has shown that 
even functional robots like the Roomba are interpreted in 
social ways when they are situated in social environments 
(Forlizzi, 2007). The robot’s emergent interactions with the 
social organization, cultural norms, political dynamics, and 
people’s interpretations within the social environment can 
have a significant effect on whether the robot is accepted 
or rejected by users (Mutlu and Forlizzi, 2008). We have 
also shown that users envision and evaluate robots and other 
technologies in the context of the social hierarchies and rela- 
tionships they regularly inhabit (Lee and Sabanovic, 2013). 
Initial research on service robots further suggests that per- 
sonalization is an important component of robotic functions 
in open-ended human environments (Forlizzi and DiSalvo, 
2006) 

The idea that human interpretations of a robot’s func- 
tioning can support its behavioral repertoire was suggested 
decades ago in Braitenberg (1984) description of robotic 
“vehicles” whose simple behaviors in relation to the envi- 
ronment evoke ascriptions of affective and cognitive mean- 
ing by human observers. Several social robotic projects, 
such as Keepon (Kozima et al., 2009), Muu (Matsumoto 
et al., 2005), and PARO (Shibata, 2012), have embraced 
the possibility of communicating social presence and agency 
through simple relational cues. Alac et al. (201 1) has shown 
that the social agency of robots is not constructed solely, or 
even primarily, through their functional capabilities, but is 
scaffolded through the ways in which human actors orient 
themselves towards the robot. 

This research in human-robot interaction corroborates 
prior theories in human-computer interaction that describe 
everyday contexts as not only physical, but social and cul- 
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Figure 1 : Katie in operation. 


tural spaces that hold both personal and shared meanings for 
their human inhabitants, which are constructed through em- 
bodied interaction (Dourish, 2001). We extend this under- 
standing of how space relates to the design of robots and 
human-robot interaction by developing minimalist robots 
that are becoming aware of the social and cultural charac- 
teristics of their environment. 

The Katie family social robot 

In this section we give a description of our robots and the 
kind of sensorial world in which they operate. The graphs 
of the sensor data in this section are meant to demonstrate 
the flow of data from the robots that can be interpreted by 
most people. Can the robot tell the difference if it is next 
to a wall versus in the middle of a room? If a person greets 
the robot, which sensors exhibit change and how much? The 
graphs of this data are a resource of the robot’s social umwelt 
as it is the first place where both humans (researchers) and 
our robots establish a common denominator together with 
an object in the world. Most importantly, graphs such as 
these help us to understand the limits of real time sensor 
responses, graphic visualization of data, and humans link- 
ing those to meaningful environmental changes. To translate 
further between robot and human will require more sophis- 
ticated techniques, which we discuss in the next section. 

Robot design 

The robots we are using, called the Katie family , are built 
on the iRobot Create platform, an Arduino Uno , and a Rasp- 
berry Pi. The Create has several native sensors and we have 
included more sensors to the Arduino (see Figure 2). The 
Raspberry Pi collects images which are used for coding data 
and verifying our classes. It also relays data to and com- 
mands from our server. Our research group can begin and 
start experiments remotely and download data from each ex- 
periment. These basic parts comprise the embodiment of the 


Figure 2: Sensor locations on a Katie robot. 


family and gives each their unique umwelt. 

We chose this minimalist design for Katie to keep all com- 
ponents lightweight, low power, and housed inside the cargo 
bay of the Create. This allows the robot to reside in a lo- 
cation for longer time spans and to explore (or seek shelter) 
under objects such as chairs, couches and tables. Retain- 
ing size and weight of the Create also maximizes mobility 
of the platform in physically tight or socially constrained 
indoor spaces, allowing the robot to do things that humans 
don’t normally do in a space, such as getting on the ground 
to look under objects or to look closely at the ground and 
baseboards of a space. 

The sensorial world of Katie 

The results from multiple hour tests demonstrate the reso- 
lution of the sensor data, behavior of the sensors, and the 
starting range of patterns that comprise the robot’s umwelt. 
For designers, tests such as these help to decide where to 
place sensors and when to focus on a given data stream or 
not. Because there is so much complexity in even some of 
our simplest spaces we give the robot a basic scanning be- 
havior, which is a 30 degree pivot every 20 seconds. 

For all of our tests in this section and experiments in the 
next section, the following sensors are examined: two in- 
frared (IR) range sensor aimed rearwards (integer) 2 ; a photo- 
voltaic cell for sensing light (integer); two IR thermometers 
(floats) 3 ; and Create platform internal sensors, namely 4 in- 
teger IR sensors around the bumper to detect cliffs, a wall 
IR sensor, and 5 boolean wheel and bumper sensors. This 
results in a total of 15 sensor variables. An observation is 
recorded approximately once every tenth of a second. 

2 The Sharp GP2Y0A02YK0F has a range of 15 to 150 cm and 
Sharp GP2Y0A41SK0F has a range of 4 to 30cm. 

3 This sensor, the Melexis MLX90614, report hundredth’s of a 
degree resolution, with an accuracy of ±.5°C for most ranges in 
room temperature and =L1°C in human body temperature range. 
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Figure 3: Infrared distance sensor data from two positions. 
The medium and long range sensors (p3 and p4) disagree 
little. In future tests the long range sensor p4 will face up- 
ward to detect when the robot is under furniture and possibly 
detect when in a door frame. 


The robots have multiple infrared distance sensors. There 
are three outward facing sensors on the robot each with a dif- 
ferent range. Figure 3 shows two 90 minute runs of data col- 
lected from a robot positioned in an open floor with no ob- 
jects nearby and one positioned next to a wall. On the Create 
there are an additional four distance sensors that are pointed 
toward the ground for cliff detection. The short range on 
these allow for detection of small position changes if, for 
instance, the robot is moved or if the floor moves. 

There are two infrared thermometers positioned on the 
robot at an upward angle of 45 degrees. Each face in oppo- 
site directions. Data from a four hour test in Figure 4 shows 
two cyclical patterns. The first cycle is from the rotation of 
robot in its scan behavior where we see a 1°F difference in 
the sensors at one point in each rotation. 

The light sensor has a slight angle towards the front of 
the robot. An angle on this sensor give some direction of 
where light is coming into a room. Figure 5 shows data 
when the robot is in a sunny location in a house. Depending 
on the intensity of light in a specific direction, fast changes 
in the light can be caused by humans or animals casting a 
shadow on the sensor. Very fast changes, like an activation 
of an electric lamp, cause sharp and consistent patterns from 
the light sensor reading while changes in the light coming 
through windows caused by clouds are smooth and stable. 


72.1 

70.6 



Figure 4: Infrared thermometers pick up changes as the 
robot faces a new direction every 20 seconds and when the 
furnace turns on in the house. 


While the robot is stationary, the bump sensors are our 
the most reliable detector of presence of people and animals. 
The bump sensor is a large plastic bumper that covers the en- 
tire front end of the robot with a switch on each side. When 
an object depresses the right side the right switch is trig- 
gered. Contact with the center of the bumper triggers both 
sensors. All three states (contact with left side is bump = 1, 
right side is bump = 2, and center is bump = 3). The 
wheel drop sensors are also switches. These trigger when 
the wheels extend all the way down (each wheel has spring 
to force them down when they are off the floor) are are there- 
fore reliable for detecting when the robot is lifted. 

Finally each Katie has a high resolution camera. The main 
purpose of the camera is to annotate the data with socially 
meaningful categories and to verify if the robot’s classifica- 
tions make sense. In the current form the camera is angled 
slightly upward. Robot mounted cameras can collect po- 
tentially sensitive or embarrassing information and this in- 
creases within a private space like a home. Since Americans 
are becoming increasingly aware and concerned about pri- 
vacy we design into the robots some deference to privacy 
by mounting the camera with an angle toward the ground. 
Lowering the gaze is an embodied signal that shows defer- 
ence to broader cultural concerns. The images offer another 
affordance that will be crucial as the robot learns more about 
the household and begins to move easily within it. Images 
can be used by people in the home to identify meaningful 
objects and places and such annotations can used to respond 
to a richer understanding of the environment. 

Classifying social situations 

As a first step in developing the social capabilities of the sys- 
tem, we would like to know if a Katie can detect differences 
in simple human-robot interactions. The scenarios we wish 
to discriminate between are: (0) an empty room, (1) some- 
one walking across a room and (2) someone walking around 
the robot. Scenarios 1 and 2 are represented in figure 6. The 
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Figure 5 : Light can provide some directional context if the 
photo sensor has a slight angle and the light source is in- 
tense. The picture was taken from the robot while it was 
collecting data in the graph. 


robot is placed in the center of a room with measurements 
of distance from the robot taped to the floor. Each scenario 
is run at 5 different proximities: contact with the robot, 1- 
20 cm, 21-40 cm, 41-60 cm, and 61 -80cm. Each scenario- 
proximity condition is run 10 times, for a total of 150 la- 
beled experiments. For each experiment, two doors were 
randomly selected (by computer) from the three entrances to 
the room to be the starting and ending doors. During all ex- 
periments, the robot performed its scanning behavior, turn- 
ing 30 degrees every 20 seconds. Certain sensors like the 
photo-sensor and the thermometers are correlated with time 
due to natural ambient variations. In order to create indepen- 
dence between the scenarios and the observations, the order 
in which the 150 experiments were conducted was random. 
The robot recorded an observation , a set of readings from 
its sensors, about once every 0.1 to 0.2 seconds. The mean 
(and standard deviation) of the number of observations per 
scenarios 0, 1, and 2 are: 134.92 (57.18), 38.54 (15.59) and 
70.46 (21.19), respectively. 

We are also interested in understanding how important 
various sensors are to the performance of the system, in or- 
der to avoid building new versions of the robot with use- 
less sensors, and to help decide what new sensors should be 
added to the robot. 



Methods 

To classify the labeled data we used three well-known clas- 
sifiers implemented in the Python sckit-leam library (Pe- 
dregosa et al., 2011): random forest, boosting , and logistic 
regression. The first two are decision-tree classifiers, the last 
is a maximum-likelihood method that separates data based 
on linear relationships between variables. Ten-fold cross- 
validation was performed for each classifier as follows: the 
validation set of each fold contains a single, randomly- 
selected experiment from every scenario-proximity condi- 
tion, for a total of 15 out of 150 experiments; the remaining 
135 experiments (9 from each condition) comprise the train- 
ing set of each fold. Sensor data is normalized by subtracting 
its mean and standard deviation calculated from the training 
set, which is especially helpful for logistic regression. 

Decision tree learning is useful for classifying data with 
nonlinear relations. A decision tree partitions the data into 
regions through recursive binary splits, choosing the best 
predictor for the split at each step according to an impurity 
measure. We choose the Gini index for training, since it is 
more sensitive than misclassification error and more inter- 
pretable than cross-entropy. This impurity measure can be 
interpreted as the training error rate at the split. However, to 
evaluate the performance on validation data, we use standard 
misclassification error (Hastie et al., 2009). 

The growth of decision trees is highly sensitive to noise 
in the data. Any errors in the first splits are propagated 
down to all splits below it. To reduce this variance, ensem- 
ble methods like bagging, boosting, and random forest can 
be used. These ensemble methods produce a forest of trees, 
with the final classification determined by a majority vote 
among them (Hastie et al., 2009). We use two such ensem- 
ble methods: random forest, which creates trees trained on 
bootstrapped data with limited access to variables at each 
split; and the SAMME boosting algorithm, which iteratively 
trains trees while weighting data points by their difficulty 
of classification, and weighting trees by their training accu- 
racy. These methods should be able to perform well even 
in the presence of highly nonlinear patterns in the data, and 
deal well with ambiguous data points. 

Finally, logistic regression classifies data according to lin- 
ear relationships between predictors. The coefficients of this 
relationship are estimated by maximizing the log-likelihood 
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Figure 7: Mean cross-validation error of Random Forest 
classifier over observations, for number of trees and num- 
ber of variables at each split. 

of the conditional probability distribution of the class given 
an observation, modeled as a linear function of the variables. 
This classifier should do well if the data can be linearly sep- 
arated, and has the additional benefit of returning a proba- 
bility of class membership for future analysis. Two regular- 
ization penalties to the size of the regression coefficients are 
investigated: LI (linear) and L2 (squared). These penalties 
subtract from the objective function of the regression, re- 
spectively, the sum of the absolute values of the coefficients 
and the sum of the squares of the coefficients. When the 
data are normalized to similar ranges, this can be used for 
variable selection (Hastie et al., 2009). 

Results 

We analyzed classifier performance for both observations 
and experiments. The average validation misclassification 
error of the random forest across all ten cross-validation 
folds is depicted in figures 7 and 8 for observations and 
experiments, respectively. Since we ultimately want the 
robot to classify scenario-proximity conditions, rather than 
single sensor observations, each experiment is classified 
according to a majority vote among the labels predicted 
for observations taken during that experiment. This also 
weighs each scenario-proximity condition equally, whereas 
per-observation error favors conditions with the most data. 
The performance is fairly robust to the number of trees, al- 
though more trees, as expected, tends to produce a smoother 
curve (more robust to changes in number of variables tried 
at each tree split). We can see that performance tends to be 
best when the classifier has access to 3 or 4 randomly se- 
lected variables at each split. 

The best classifier parameters were selected according to 
the average validation misclassification error across all ten 
cross-validation folds. The corresponding errors and their 


Random Forest Misclassification Error for Experiments 



Number of Random Variables Tried at Each Split 

Figure 8: Mean cross-validation error of Random Forest 
classifier over experiments, for number of trees and number 
of variables at each split. 


Classifier 

Obs. Error 

Exp. Error 

Random Forest 

0.182 ±.041 

0.273 ± .094 

SAMME Boosting 

0.204 ± .055 

0.293 ±.106 

Log. Reg. 

0.209 ± .065 

0.320 ± .086 

Trivial 

0.711 ±.019 

0.667 ± .000 

Random 

0.586 ± .007 

0.664 ± .001 


Table 1: Observation and experiment errors on 3-Scenario 
classification. Mean and 95% confidence interval. 

95% confidence interval are shown in Table 1. The con- 
fidence intervals were calculated using the errors on each 
fold, assuming a t-distribution. The random forest classi- 
fier achieves observation and experiment mean error rates as 
low as 0.182 and 0.273, respectively. The boosting classi- 
fier achieved similar performance (figures with mean cross- 
validation error not shown). The performance of the logis- 
tic regression classifiers per experiment is shown in figure 9. 
Performance improves with smaller regularization penalties, 
and for sufficiently small penalties, the performance is not 
significantly worse than random forest. Overall, the three 
classifiers can classify correctly about 80% of the time in 
which of the three scenarios an observation was taken, and 
the experiments 70% of the time. 

We also computed the performance of two null-model 
classifiers. The trivial classifier labels every observation in 
the test set with the most frequent class label in the training 
set of each fold. The random classifier randomly labels ob- 
servations in the test set with the same frequency that classes 
appear in the training set. The three (non-null) classifiers 
perform quite well, given the low -resolution sensors. They 
significantly outperformed the null models, although not sig- 
nificantly different from each other. This suggests that any 
nonlinear patterns in the data are not significant for perfor- 
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Logistic Regression Misclassification Error for Experiments 



Figure 9: Mean cross-validation error of Logistic Regression 
classifier over experiments, for both regularization penalties 

mance on this minimal social classification task — since lo- 
gistic regression was not significantly worse than decision- 
tree classifiers. 

While the performance of the classifiers is significantly 
better than null models, it could still be the case that most of 
the error would be between the two walking scenarios 1 and 
2. These scenarios may be harder to distinguish, since both 
begin the same way. It is important that a social robot be able 
to determine an empty room from an occupied one. How- 
ever, it is more important for social awareness that Katie can 
distinguish between an indifferent person and one that dis- 
plays an interest in interacting, situations whose proxies here 
are scenarios 1 and 2 respectively. 

In order to investigate whether these two scenarios are 
discriminated well by the same classifiers, we performed bi- 
nary classifications, where scenario 2 is “positive” and sce- 
nario 1 is “negative”. These values can be interpreted as an- 
swers to the question: does a person want to interact with the 
Katie? The average ten-fold cross-validation performance of 
the classifiers is presented in Tables 2 and 3 for the best pa- 
rameters. Performance is reported for accuracy, balanced FI 
measure (harmonic mean of precision and sensitivity) and 
the Matthew’s correlation coefficient (MCC) 4 . 

The performance of the classifiers is again quite good and 
significantly better than the null models, though not signifi- 
cantly different from one another. It is clear that the two so- 
cial scenarios can be distinguished by Katie’s low-resolution 
sensors most of the time; with accuracy reaching 90% of the 
time with random forest. The MCC measures the correla- 
tion between observed and predicted labels. It is zero for 
random prediction (as is the case of our random null model). 

4 The trivial classifier for observations and experiments, and the 
random classifier for experiments label all data into a single class, 
which results in a division by 0 in the calculations of the MCC 


Classifier 

Accuracy 

FI 

MCC 

R. Forest 

0.874 ± .077 

0.893 ± .079 

0.765 ±.118 

SAMME 

0.852 =b .057 

0.882 =b .053 

0.703 ±.104 

Log. Reg. 

0.845 ± .078 

0.861 ± .083 

0.734 ± .112 

Trivial 

0.647 =b .029 

0.785 =b .021 

4 

Random 

0.542 ± .000 

0.645 ± .000 

-0.001 =b .001 


Table 2: 2-Scenario classification for observations 


Classifier 

Accuracy 

FI 

MCC 

R. Forest 

0.900 ± .075 

0.892 ± .094 

0.826 ± .128 

SAMME 

0.860 =b .077 

0.856 ± .092 

0.748 ±.139 

Log. Reg. 

0.880 ± .066 

0.862 ± .090 

0.789 ±.110 

Trivial 

0.500 ±0 

0.667 ±.000 

4 

Random 

0.519 ±.001 

0.673 ± .001 

4 


Table 3: 2-Scenario performance for experiments 


For experiments, it reaches 0.826 which is a very high cor- 
relation between observation and prediction. It is also worth 
noticing that in the 2- scenario classification, contrary to the 
3 -scenario case, the performance was slightly higher for ex- 
periments than observations. This is likely due the larger 
number of observations gathered by scenario 0 experiments. 

The relative importance of each sensor to classification 
performance is calculated as the expected fraction of obser- 
vations that each sensor variable contributes to in the classi- 
fication. This is depicted in figure 10 for the random forest 
classifiers. In this case, the photo sensor is the most useful, 
followed by the IR thermometers, the cliff sensors, and the 
rear-facing IR range sensors. The bumps, wheel, and wall 
sensor are not useful for discriminating these social scenar- 
ios. Results are similar for the boosting classifier, but with 
the photo sensor greatly emphasized (figure not shown). 

As a proxy for variable importance, in the case of logis- 
tic regression, we can examine the average coefficients pro- 
duced by the classifier for variables across folds (figure not 
shown). However, different sets of coefficients correspond 
to different scenarios. As in the case of the random forest 
and boosting classifiers, the photo sensor and IR thermome- 
ters are found to be important for all scenarios, but the bump 
sensors are also relevant in distinguishing scenario 0, since 
they are not activated during any scenario 0 experiment. 

Future work 

We see robotic development as moving from an understand- 
ing of robots as techno- scientific artifacts to sociotechnical 
ones. The social umwelt is woven together through tech- 
nical infrastructure and we have illustrated this infrastruc- 
ture with a simple robot. Furthermore, we showed that such 
a robot endowed with low-resolution sensors is capable of 
distinguishing minimal social scenarios with high accuracy. 
We plan on designing more sophisticated communication 
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Figure 10: Random Forest variable importance 

loops for humans and robots to come to a shared experi- 
ence of their environment. These will extend beyond the 
social world of our household lab and incorporate ways for 
the robot to select different forms of motion. To move in 
this direction of more complicated social robot umwelts, we 
will design robots capable of interacting directly with peo- 
ple running common household scenarios such as arriving 
home from work, reading a book, watching tv, etc. We will 
use this information for further classification tasks and hope 
to refine the kinds of social states the robot can detect using 
simple sensors. At the same time we will have people in- 
teract with the backend of the system, looking at the world 
from the perspective of the robot, showing graphs and asso- 
ciated images, and classifying sensor data. Once the robot 
has a basic repertoire of meaningful classifiers it can begin 
making guesses about interesting/anomalous social events 
and then eliciting humans for annotations. 
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Abstract 

We examine the effects of proportional-integral control on the 
fitness and genetics of an evolving swarm. Introducing con- 
trollers with a set point designed to distribute birds equally 
across the food in a given simulation increases the rate at 
which the birds accumulate energy, but also increases the rate 
at which they expire. We find that the amount of food the 
birds gather is not dependent on the force of the feedback 
controllers but on the quality of information they transmit. 
The trends we observe can help to understand and improve 
the results of a wide variety of systems exhibiting swarm dy- 
namics. 

Introduction 

Swarming and flocking behavior is ubiquitous throughout 
biological and physical systems of all scales. Bird flocks, 
schools of fish, bacteria (Munoz et al., 2007), and even 
chemical reactions (Sayama, 2011) are prime examples of 
non-equilibrium dynamical systems. Simulations to de- 
scribe these phenomena were first developed by (Reynolds, 
1987). Remarkably, the overall motion is governed by rela- 
tively simple rules detailing behavior of individuals and their 
interactions with neighbors. Motivated by both the desire 
to achieve greater biological control of evolving ecosystems 
(Holt and Hochberg, 1997; Roderick and Navajas, 2003) and 
recent advances in swarm robotics (Rubenstein et al., 2012), 
we introduce an environmental control mechanism and ex- 
plore the evolutionary consequences of environmental feed- 
back control. 

In this paper, we explore the interaction between an evolv- 
ing swarm and an environmental feedback controller. We 
consider a flock of birds with localized energy sources that 
provide birds with the energy necessary for their survival. In 
real-life systems the behaviors of agents evolve over succes- 
sive generations in order to favor the most successful. Nat- 
ural selection is accounted for in our model by an energy 
system where birds expire and are replaced by offspring of 
the remaining population. 

We introduce control into our system in the form of 
local proportional-integral-derivative (PID) controllers that 
are capable of attracting and repelling birds. These PID 


controllers drive the system towards a particular state de- 
fined by the PID controller, allowing the system to be op- 
timized. Optimization of heterogeneous swarms has sev- 
eral applications, such as commercial pollination with fly- 
ing agents (Berman et al., 201 lb, a), electric power systems 
(Fukuyama et al., 1999), and general optimization problems 
(Eberhart and Kennedy, 1995). Furthermore, recent ad- 
vances in robotics have made it possible to experiment with 
large-scale physical swarms of robots (Rubenstein et al., 
2012), allowing novel swarm control techniques to be easily 
tested. 

The Evolution of Swarms 

Since the original proposal of the Boids algorithm 
(Reynolds, 1987), the collective dynamics of swarms has 
been a common topic of study in artificial life. While many 
studies focus on the effects of swarming algorithms on col- 
lective dynamics, we focus specifically on the evolution of 
swarms. In (Spector and Klein, 2002), the evolution of sim- 
ple swarming parameters is used in conjunction with a vi- 
sual simulator to study emergent dynamics. This study was 
later extended to a radical degree with endogenously evolv- 
ing computer program controllers for agents in the evolving 
swarm (Spector et al., 2005). Other work utilizing evolu- 
tionary algorithms in conjunction with swarming behavior 
has mostly been pursued in the context of particle swarm 
optimization, such as (Zhang and Xie, 2003). We develop 
our model based upon (Spector and Klein, 2002), to main- 
tain an experimentally tractable degree of complexity. 

Model 

Simulation is performed in 3D with the Brevis simulator 
(Harrington, 2014), a scientific and artificial life simulator. 
Brevis provides simulation and visualization capabilities via 
the Java JVM and the programming language, Clojure. One 
particular feature of importance in swarming simulations is 
neighborhood detection. Brevis provides a nearest neigh- 
bor algorithm, allowing for fast lookups of operations com- 
monly used in swarm algorithms. 

The core features of the simulation are a population of 
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Figure 1: Example of a feedback-controlled evolving swarm and environment simulated with Brevis (Harrington, 2014). Green 
regions are attractive, blue are repulsive. Pink dots are food, colored cones are birds. 


evolving birds, a set of energy sources, and a feedback con- 
troller (discussed later). The birds in our simulation use 
a simple algorithm to update their accelerations. For each 
bird, we consider the first bird and the first food in its list of 
neighbors, if any exist within the simulation-defined neigh- 
borhood radius (200 units, in this case). For both the neigh- 
boring bird and food, the direction vector from the bird to 
the neighboring object is multiplied by a constant, depend- 
ing on whether that neighboring object is considered close 
to or far from the bird. This vector will be 0 if no neighbor 
of that type exists. The acceleration of the bird is updated 
to be the sum of these two vectors and passed to Brevis to 
update their position and velocity. 

Energy 

Each bird and food has an energy associated with it. A bird’s 
energy will decrease at a constant rate (0.25 units/time), 
while a food’s energy will increase at a constant rate (0.1 
units/time). The change in energy in each iteration is pro- 
portional to the time step of that iteration. In these simula- 
tions we use a fixed time step of 1 . If a bird collides with 
a food it gains energy at a rate of 0.005 units/time, and the 
food loses energy at a rate of 0.005 units/time. Also, if two 


birds collide with each other, they will both lose 0.001 units 
of energy. When a food reaches zero energy, it will be re- 
moved from the simulation and a new food will be created at 
a random position. When a bird reaches zero energy, it will 
die and be removed from the simulation, and a new mutant 
bird will be created at a random position to replace it. 

Evolutionary Algorithm 

A genome is associated with every bird, made up of the in- 
formation used to update their accelerations. Each bird has a 
distance associated with food and a distance associated with 
other birds. If a neighbor is closer than the corresponding 
distance, it is considered close; otherwise, it is considered 
far. Each bird also has four coefficients for determining ac- 
celeration with respect to neighboring objects: close food, 
far food, close birds, and far birds. The distance genes range 
over the nonnegative numbers, while the coefficients can be 
positive or negative. These genes are all listed below. 

Genes 

• neighborC: Neighbor coefficient for close behavior 

• neighborF: Neighbor coefficient for far behavior 
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• neighborD: Neighbor distance 

• foodC: Food coefficient for close behavior 

• foodF: Food coefficient for far behavior 

• foodD: Food distance 

Every time a bird runs out of energy, its replacement will 
obtain a mutated copy of a genome of a bird still alive in the 
simulation. The mutation consists of multiplying the exist- 
ing value by a random number picked from an even distri- 
bution between 0.5 and 1.5. This serves as the fitness evalu- 
ation of our simulation. Birds which are fit are able to keep 
themselves alive longer, and by doing so they are more likely 
to have their genes copied when a new bird is created. 

Feedback Control 

Feedback control serves a variety of purposes in engineered 
systems, as it allows for real-time correction. Many algo- 
rithms exist which allow the feedback controller to calcu- 
late or learn what control parameter will move the system 
towards the set point. We adopt a proportional-integral- 
derivative (PID) algorithm as our feedback controller (As- 
trom and Hagglund, 1995; Astrom and Murray, 2008). 

Many biological systems naturally self-organize, and of- 
ten utilize control techniques to achieve this organization. 
Insects, such as ants, bees, and termites, deposit pheromones 
to indirectly coordinate with their colony. This stigmergic 
communication aids in collective behaviors such as nav- 
igation, defense, and brood care. In previous work, we 
found that stigmergic communication can improve the per- 
formance of teams of heterogenous agents in real-time strat- 
egy games by communicating agent density and state infor- 
mation (Olsen et al., 2008). However, in the work at hand, 
we consider a top-down environmental feedback controller 
that regulates agent density. 

PID Controller 

Originally developed to control the heading of large ships, 
the PID control algorithm is now used in a variety of con- 
trollers, such as thermostats and automobile cruise controls 
(Minorsky, 1922). We specify the desired state of the sys- 
tem, or set point, and the PID controller modifies parameters 
of the system until it is in that state. Formally, the output of 
the PID as a function of time is given by 

u(t) = k p e(t) + ki J e(r)dr + k d ^^-, ( 1 ) 

where e(t) is the error, defined as the set point minus output: 

e(t) = S — u(t). (2) 

The constants k p , ki , and kd simply adjust the weight of 
the proportional, integral and derivative terms, respectively. 
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Figure 2: Illustration of the PID Controller. 


The goal of the PID controller is to obtain the output such 
that the set point is obtained, or equivalently when the error 
is zero. 

In our simulation we have a tile floor, and each tile is asso- 
ciated with a feedback controller. The input to the controller 
is the number of birds within a certain radius of the center 
of the tile. The set point S t n e of the controller in each tile 
specifies the number of birds which should be in that radius, 
which we have defined as 


C — -^total jp 

^tile = £ rad 5 C*) 

F total 

where B represents birds and F represents food. Our sim- 
ulation ensures that, T?totai/F to tai is constant, so S t n e oc F m 
We see then that the more food within a specified radius of 
a PID controller, the higher the set point and thus number 
of desired birds in that tile will be. It is important to note 
here that our simulation does not use periodic boundary con- 
ditions, so birds that fly far from our tile floor will not be 
subject to PID control, but still expire when they reach zero 
energy. 

For our control algorithm, we consider only the first two 
terms of the PID algorithm. The output of the controller as 
a function of time becomes 


u(t) = k p e(t) + ki f e(r)dr. (4) 

Jo 

The proportional term makes a tile attractive if there are 
fewer birds locally than the set point, and repulsive if there 
are more birds than the set point. The integral term helps to 
overcome any steady- state error that may exist in our system 
due to overshoot and undershoot caused by the proportional 
term alone. For example, a bird outside an attractive tile’s 
radius may circle that tile as it experiences a constant force; 
the integral term means the accumulated error will gradu- 
ally make the tile more attractive in this situation, and the 
bird will be pulled inwards. 
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Figure 3: Average fitness for varying values of PI magnitude and k{. Note the sharp increase in accumulated energy between 
PI magnitudes of 0 and 0.01 


Experiments 

All of the following experiments are conducted in Brevis 
(Harrington, 2014) for 50,000 timesteps. We sample over 3 
parameters of the feedback controller: strength of feedback 
control, integral magnitude, and range of control. Each pa- 
rameter set is tested on 10 unique random seeds. 

Strength of Feedback Control 

Our first set of experiments consist of varying the parameters 
of our PI control on simulations with low (5 food) and high 
(25 food) food density. Each experiment has 50 birds. Our 
control experiment has no feedback. When we introduce 
feedback, we have a parameter which we multiply the output 
of our PI controller by to modify the magnitude of its effect. 
We considered a somewhat logarithmic series of values for 
this parameter: 0.01, 0.03, 0.1, 0.3, and 1. The greatest of 
these values roughly corresponds to the maximum force felt 
by birds in the no-feedback experiment. 

Integral Magnitude 

We also consider a range of values for our integral constant 
ki of 0.001, 0.003, 0.01, 0.03, and 0.1, holding the propor- 
tional constant k p at a fixed value k p = 1. At a ki of 0.1 the 
accumulated error can saturate extremely quickly, so we do 
not consider values greater than this. 


Range of Feedback Control 

The final parameter we vary is the size of our feedback con- 
troller. To do this, we select three different radii of increas- 
ing size, corresponding to: the circle circumscribing the tile 
associated with the controller, the circle inscribed in the 3x3 
neighborhood of tiles around the controller, and the circle 
circumscribing the neighbors in the cardinal directions. 

Results 

There are two primary statistics in our simulation that indi- 
cate the fitness of the birds: the rate at which they expire, 
and the rate at which they accumulate energy. A lower death 
rate and a higher energy gathering rate would correspond 
to fitter birds. We expect that having a feedback controller 
to distribute the birds evenly across the food could improve 
all aspects of their fitness. However, the results that we see 
indicate that introducing control increases the rate at which 
the birds accumulate energy, but it also increases the rate at 
which they expire. 

The feedback control manages to help some birds locate 
and stay near the food, so they are able to collect more en- 
ergy overall. This can be seen Fig. 3 with a sharp increase in 
accumulated energy as soon as the magnitude of PI control 
becomes greater than zero. As the force of the PI control 
continues to increase, the amount of energy gathered by the 
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Figure 4: Average fitness for varying tile radii. 


birds remains roughly constant. If we imagine a given layout 
of food, it is likely that there is an optimum distribution of 
birds across that layout. As we increase the force exerted on 
the birds by the feedback controller, the genes of the birds 
will change to compensate for the increased force in such 
a way that they still distribute themselves evenly across the 
food. Going from no control to some level of control pro- 
vides additional information to the birds, allowing them to 
locate food more easily. Increasing the force of that control 
does not provide them with any new information, so it does 
not improve their fitness. 

Varying the integral constant of the PI control informs us 
of what the optimum constant should be. For both low and 
high food density, we see a maximum of food accumulated 
when ki = 0.01, shown in Fig. 3. When ki is too low, the ac- 
cumulated error barely provides any information compared 
to the proportional term about what force a controller should 
be exerting. When ki is too high, the accumulated error will 
quickly saturate, resulting in behavior akin to a proportional 
term with some time lag. When ki is at a near-optimum 
value, it will allow each controller to compensate for any 
steady-state error which may occur. While increasing the 
magnitude of the feedback does not improve the fitness be- 
cause it does not provide additional information, the integral 
constant affects the quality of the information provided by 
the controllers, which is why it has a more noticeable im- 
pact on the amount of energy the birds accumulate. 

Increasing the magnitude of the PI control does negatively 
impact the fitness of the birds as well. Particularly in the 
low food density case, it will cause the birds to expire at a 
higher rate. The same trend exists for increasing values of 
ki , since higher integral constants will allow for a greater 
force to be exerted by the controllers, meaning it will have 
similar effects. We believe increasing the amount of feed- 
back increases the death rate because there exists the possi- 
bility that there will be large regions of the simulation with- 


out any food. Since the set point of controllers in this region 
will be 0, if they exert a force on the birds it will only ever 
be repulsive, due to accumulated error. If birds are intro- 
duced into the simulation in these large repulsive regions, it 
is likely that they will be pushed away from the inner part of 
our simulation where all the food is located. This decrease 
of fitness as a result of the introduction of feedback control is 
not one which needs to exist, but simply a result of our spe- 
cific implementation. It may be avoided with a change such 
as only allowing the controllers to exert a positive force of 
varying magnitude on the birds. 

The effects of the radius around a feedback controller for 
which a bird or food is considered nearby are shown in Fig. 
4 and are rather straightforward. In the low food density 
case, we see a decrease in the bird death rate for increas- 
ing tile size. This agrees with our earlier analysis that large 
regions of repulsive tiles will cause the birds to expire at a 
higher rate. When the tile radius is larger, more tiles will 
have food nearby. This will result in more tiles which will 
tend to be attractive and fewer tiles which will tend to be 
repulsive, so fewer birds will be pushed outside the region 
containing the food. Tile radius does not have an effect on 
the rate at which the birds accumulate energy. This is likely 
because the birds are able to get the same amount of in- 
formation from the feedback controllers regardless of their 
radius. If neighboring controllers overlap, the information 
about where the bird should go exists in the difference be- 
tween their outputs. Tile radius may have more of an effect 
in a system where the controllers are not equidistant from 
one another. 

Looking at the genomes of the birds for varying param- 
eters provides us with more information about the effects 
of PI control. In practically every simulation the distance 
for considering food to be far or close converged to 0 for 
all birds; the ability to have two coefficients did not grant 
enough extra information to be necessary. This makes it 
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Figure 5: Effective food coefficient gene observed for varying values of PI magnitude and ki, along with its standard deviation. 
The effective food coefficient is the value the birds actually use, as in nearly all simulations the food distance converged to 0. 


easy to analyze the food coefficient, as we can simply aver- 
age across the far coefficient. For every parameter we varied 
we can see a trend that this food coefficient increases as that 
parameter increases. Since we performed mutation by mul- 
tiplying the value for a gene by a random number centered 
at 1 , simulations which converge to a greater value will have 
a greater standard deviation. 

For increasing PI magnitude, the forces exerted by the 
feedback controllers will vary more rapidly with time as 
the birds move around and the proportional term quickly 
adjusts. This means that for birds to compensate to this 
rapidly changing environment, they must be able to accel- 
erate rapidly. This is why we see the positive relationship 
between PI magnitude and food coefficient in Fig. 5. For 
increasing values of ki , we see two different trends for low 
and high food density. Increasing the integral constant will 
increase the magnitude of the feedback controller’s output. 
In the low food density simulations the large regions which 
become repulsive do so because of accumulated error, so for 
high ki the birds need to accelerate quickly towards the food 
to cross these regions. In the high food density case ki will 
similarly increase the overall output of the feedback, but the 
birds do not have to deal with large repulsive regions. For 
lower values of ki we still see a positive trend as the accumu- 
lating error will result in changes that the birds need to react 


to, albeit more slowly than the proportional term. However, 
for higher values of ki the accumulated error will quickly 
become saturated, resulting in what will often be a constant 
attractive or repulsive force. As the strength of an attractive 
force of this nature will be large relative to the other forces 
on a bird, that bird will be more successful if it allows itself 
to be pulled toward the food by the control instead of accel- 
erating towards it on its own and overshooting the target. 

The genes for neighbor coefficients display a similar be- 
havior to that of the food coefficient, though the magnitude 
of these values is considerably lower, as seen in Fig. 6. As 
all the other birds will be attempting to find and stay close 
to food, moving towards them will often result in moving 
towards the food they are near. Since increasing the magni- 
tude of control increases the food coefficient, it follows that 
it will increase the bird coefficient as well. 

Conclusions 

We have introduced an environmental feedback controller to 
a model of swarm evolution. This introduction of control 
has a significant effect on simulation dynamics; however, 
the benefit of control is clearly dependent upon the goal of 
the evolving swarm. In this case, control does not reduce the 
rate at which birds expire, but instead leads to an increase in 
energy accumulation. This type of behavior is desirable in a 
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Figure 6: The coefficient birds to determine their acceleration with respect to other birds. Since the bird distance gene did not 
converge to 0, these values have been averaged over the coefficient birds would use at distance greater than 50, which is higher 
than the average value of bird distance in any simulation. 


number of situations, for example search and rescue, recon- 
naissance, and crop pollination. Our model can be readily 
extended to test other ideas relating to the control of evolv- 
ing swarms, and opens new possibilities for studying the in- 
terface between control theory and artificial life. 

Future Work 

In previous work we have introduced the use of gene regula- 
tory networks to actively tune the parameters of a reinforce- 
ment learning-based control algorithm, where the tuning al- 
lows the behavior of controllers to change over time (Har- 
rington et al., 2013). Introducing this additional layer to the 
controller may allow controllers to adopt different modes of 
control based on context. 

To further explore the effects of a PI controller, we plan 
to incorporate energy sinks in the form of stationary obstruc- 
tions that take away energy upon collision. Currently, the av- 
erage bird death rate increases as the magnitude of the con- 
troller increases. We expect with the addition of sinks that 
their associated PI controllers could repel the birds away, 
and thus decrease the death rate. 

We also plan to allow the PI controller to regulate mo- 
tion in all three dimensions, rather than only the horizontal 
plane. It would then be possible to place PI controllers on 
the sources and sinks of energy themselves. The function 
of the PI controller could also be modified, with the goal of 
sustainability in mind, pushing birds more strongly towards 
food sources with high energy as opposed to the nearest food 
source. 

In contrast to our PI controller that promotes convergence 
toward the food, it would be interesting to implement a pes- 
ticide that aims to repel birds from energy sources. We could 
examine the genes that characterize fit birds in such a sys- 
tem, and if a particular combination of genes can overcome 


the pesticide. Furthermore, we could construct an optimiza- 
tion problem of how to apply pesticide by introducing a cost 
proportional to the pesticide strength. We would then search 
for the minimum pesticide strength that successfully repels 
birds. 

We believe our PI control mechanism which functions 
on an input of how evenly the birds are distributed could 
have applications for particle swarm optimization (Zhang 
and Xie, 2003). Using feedback to try to distribute the parti- 
cles evenly through the search space could help to maintain 
diversity while still utilizing the benefits of swarm behavior. 
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Abstract 

Philosophers argue that scientific discovery is far from be- 
ing a rule-following procedure with a general logic: More 
likely it incorporates creativity and autonomy of the scientist, 
and probably luck. Others think that discovery can be au- 
tomatized by some computational process. Based on a con- 
crete example of Schmidt and Lipson Schmidt and Lipson 
(2009), I argue that the bottom-up discovery is computable 
and that both aspects of creativity and autonomy can be in- 
corporated. The bio-inspired evolutionary computation (ge- 
netic algorithms) are the most promising tool in this respect. 
The paper tackles the epistemology of applying a evolution- 
ary computational and genetic algorithms, to the process of 
discovering laws of nature, invariants or symmetries from 
collections of data. Here i focus on more general aspects of 
the epistemology of evolutionary computation when applied 
to knowledge discovery. These two topics: computational 
techniques applied in science and scientific discovery taken 
separately are both controversial enough to raise suspicions 
in philosophy of science. The majority of philosophers of sci- 
ence would look with a jaundiced eye to both and ask whether 
there is anything new to say about discovery and computers 
in science. This paper is a first stab to the philosophical rich- 
ness of computational techniques applied to the context of 
discovery. I discuss the prospect of using this type of com- 
putation to discover laws of nature, invariants or symmetries 
and appraise their role in future scientific discoveries. 

Is scientific discovery an algorithmic 
process? 

I argue in this paper for a deeper connection between bio- 
inspired computation and the process of scientific discovery. 
Based on new concrete results of Schmidt and Lipson 2009, 1 
infer here some epistemological consequences for using evo- 
lutionary computation in scientific discovery. 

Knowledge is central to virtually all advanced forms of life; 
discovery and learning characterize us as a species as well as 
other higher order animals. We discover in order to survive 
and adapt. Science is just another specific form of knowl- 
edge in which data and experiments play a fundamental role 
in conjecturing hypotheses about the world. If discovery is 
probably intrinsically linked to our evolution as a whole, sci- 
entific discovery played a central role only in the evolution 
of humanity in the last four centuries or so (a good turning 
point is the work of Francis Bacon and its influence during 
the “Scientific Revolution”). 


How do we infer laws and generalizations from data? How do 
we discover new models and theories? Are creativity and au- 
tonomy of scientists major cognitive faculties that define and 
shape science, or, on the contrary, is scientific discovery just 
a process of following rules, methods and algorithms? The 
nature of scientific discovery, together with, arguably, artis- 
tic creativity, moral decision making and religious experience 
are among those faculties that define us as humans better than 
anything else. 

These fundamental questions about the nature of scientific 
discovery are germane to the discussion of artificial scien- 
tific discovery. As I link the process of discovery to human 
life as a species, it is germane to investigate philosophically 
the paths to an artificial process of scientific discovery. Can 
we create machines that would perform activities deemed by 
many as “human-only”? 

The broader scope of this paper is to investigate the possi- 
bility of a cooperation between the human scientist and the 
artificial discoverer. I based my argument on a specific 

Two approaches to scientific discovery 

For the purpose of this paper, the scientific endeavor can be 
divided between the context of discovery and the context of 
justification. The distinction can be traced to H. Reichen- 
bach’s early works but it is very clearly expressed in Reichen- 
bach (1949). After introducing the infamous distinction, Re- 
ichenbach discussed the reliability of a logic and epistemol- 
ogy of discovery. Epistemology is a rational reconstruction 
of a thought process. In a common interpretation, there is 
no epistemology of discovery, which is basically a subjec- 
tive and irrational process: R Duhem, E. Mach, K. Popper, 
R. Carnap, C. Hempel, or R. Brain waite for different reasons 
deemed discovery as irrelevant when compared to the context 
of justification. The iconoclastic view of scientific discovery 
as a “happy guess” or “mystic presentiment” is discussed in 
Koestler (1959). In a different key, M. Curd and Th. Nickles 
interpreted Reichenbach’s discovery -justification distinction 
as not excluding an epistemology of discovery. There is an 
epistemology of discovery, with or without a logic of discov- 
ery. So epistemology is much a broader area than logic in this 
specific framework. 

For both these contexts it is relevant to ask this question: is 
science based on deductive logic, induction or on heuristics? 
A similar question can be asked about the nature of discovery: 
is scientific discovery algorithmic, nearly algorithmic or, on 
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the contrary, is it non-discursive, not re-constructible, non- 
reproducible, singular, a “Eureka”-like mental episode? Is 
discovery merely a psychological process with no epistemo- 
logical significance (when compared to the process of justifi- 
cation, for example)? 

There are perhaps two main programs in the philosophy of 
scientific discovery. First, there is a strong program aiming 
to formulate a general logic for scientific discovery, to en- 
compass all scientific discoveries under one formalism Simon 
(1973); Hanson (1958). The connection proposed by Lan- 
gley, Simon, Bradshaw and Zytkow (Langley et al., 1987) 
between discovery and the heuristic search procedure falls 
under this strong program. But this strong program felt in 
disgrace for several reasons and was replaced with a weaker 
program that gives up the idea of a formal and general logic 
of scientific discovery and tackles the epistemological as- 
pects of particular discoveries Nickles (1980b, a); Meheus and 
Nickles (2009). 1 Here epistemology can be both descriptive 
and normative and more attention is paid to non-formal and 
non-logical epistemological aspects of discovery: heuristics, 
search, risky generalizations, etc. This weak program is more 
sensitive to the specific conditions of the discovery and of the 
specific nature of the discoverer. One can ask two questions: 

( 1 ) How do individual scientists, with 
their limited cognitive faculty, discover 
new scientific theories? By following a 
set of rules or by sheer creativity? 

(2) How new theories can be discovered 
by scientists aided by computers, by Arti- 
ficial Intelligence systems, or any system 
other than individual scientists ? 

The descriptive epistemology of scientific discovery can an- 
swer (1) by a careful analysis carried within history of sci- 
ence. Here the discoverer is an individual — the lone genius 
of Kant, or any scientist experiencing the “Eureka” moment 
of discovery. We face here a “dilemma of explanation” if we 
have a theory about scientific discovery as algorithmic Nick- 
les (1980b); Wartofsky (1980): 

(3) Dilemma of algorithmic ex- 
planation: The dilemma is then: ei- 
ther the theory succeeds, and the concept 
of discovery is explained away, or re- 
ductively eliminated — or the theory fails, 
and discovery remains unexplained. 

I emphasize here the novelty of question (2). First, it does 
not have a complete answer in the history of science, because 
the computer-aided scientific discovery or discoveries made 
by large teams of scientists have a shorter history-when com- 
pared to scientific discoveries made by individuals. When the 
discoverer is a collaborative team, a whole scientific commu- 
nities, a team working with computers, or a set of computa- 
tional processes, or all these working together, rationality and 
creativity may well have radically opposite meanings. The 
answer to (1) does not entail an answer to (2), and vice-versa. 
Communities, computers or other entities may discover sci- 
entific laws, patterns, or theories by an altogether different 
mechanism than human scientists do, with or without explain- 
ing away creativity. 

This paper aims to answer (2) and show in what sense there is 
“a third way” in Wartofsky’ s dilemma (3). The way in which 

^or reasons why the strong program failed, see Curd (1980); 

Laudan (1980). 


computers and artificial intelligence are used in science may 
elucidate the normative part of this epistemological approach, 
but we do not need to equate computational techniques with 
rational agents, machines, number crunching devices, etc. I 
do not identify rationality with logic, irrationality with cre- 
ativity, or machines with logic and creativity with humans 
only. When used in the scientific discovery, the computa- 
tional technique comprehends several elements such as: cre- 
ativity, rule-following procedures, logic etc. I think there is 
something interesting for philosophers to study about discov- 
ery and about computation, taken separately or when compu- 
tation is directly applied to scientific discovery. 

The skeptic against computers used in areas in which human 
knowledge reigns may raise important questions: Are cur- 
rent computational techniques versatile enough to reproduce, 
and eventually enhance, the process of scientific discovery? 
If so, which type of computation is the most promising? And 
moreover, is this process going to slowly replace humans with 
machines, even in the process of discover? I reckon that all 
these questions are attractive from a philosophy of science 
point of view. It is even more contentious whether a computa- 
tional process can discover solutions to problems that humans 
(alone) cannot discover. 

In focusing on the epistemology of scientific discovery and 
the possibility of its algorithmic reconstruction, the current 
approach is more local and partial: I focus on a specific 
bottom-up approach to discovery: inferring invariants and 
laws of nature from large sets of data, and on a specific type 
of computation: the evolutionary computation implemented 
by genetic algorithms. 

The philosophy of computation in science follows the debates 
on the relation between data, phenomena, models and theo- 
ries. For the purpose of my analysis, two contexts of compu- 
tational science are relevant, both inspired by recent discus- 
sions on applying science/applied science Morrison (2006); 
Bod (2006); Boon (2006). (a) The computational technique 
starts from a scientific theory and move towards the data: here 
computation is the application of a theory or a “top-down” 
approach. Or (b), computation is a heuristic tool that starts 
from data and builds a theory in a “bottom-up” approach. 
Each of these two approaches may have their own specific 
computational turns: computational techniques used in one 
may or may not be as revolutionary as they seem in the other. 
Differentiating these two contexts may help the philosopher 
argue for the novelty of the epistemological aspects of (b) 
when compared to (a). 

Evolutionary Computation and the 
Bottom-up Approach to Theory-building 

On different occasions, philosophers and scientists alike 
pointed out to a major difference among two types of sci- 
entific reasoning (Th. Kuhn, L. Laudan, among others). On 
one hand, one has the rule-based reasoning in which new the- 
ories or models are inferred from a set of rules. The system 
of abstract rules is used to solve problems. The rules in gen- 
eral are content-neutral and in the ideal situation they can be 
applied to virtually any new set of data. On the other hand, 
one witnesses case-based reasoning in science. Th. Kuhn 
and K. Popper asked incessantly: is science applied by fol- 
lowing rules? Exemplars are solutions to previous problems 
that scientist learn during their scientific education and solve 
future puzzles based on an “acquired similarity”Kuhn (1962). 
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Scientists try to make a new phenomenon fit to one or more 
previous phenomena. 

A relevant step forward is to show that neither science, nor 
computation can be reduced to a succession of rule-following 
procedures. If we restrict computers to rule-following, then 
there is little chance, if any, that computational techniques 
can be useful in scientific discovery. Some philosophers 
of science have analyzed computation as heuristics device 
in the discovery of new theories. Here concrete results are 
less notable than in (a). Computer scientists try to use al- 
gorithms to discover laws of nature, invariants or patterns in 
data at least since the 1970s: the most known are the pack- 
ages Dentral, Eurisko, Glauber, Stahl and Bacon 
Simon et al. (1981); Mitchell (1997); Waltz and Buchanan 
(2009). They are designed for a theory -building procedure, 
when the scientists have little or no idea about how the theory 
is supposed to look like Keller (2003); Galison (1996); Lang- 
ley (1979); Barberousse et al. (2007); Pennock (2000, 2007). 
There is a similarity between the Case-Based reasoning sug- 
gested by Kuhn and similar Al techniques used in problem- 
solving Bod (2006). A case-based procedure always retrieves 
cases whose problem is similar to the problem being solved. 
The procedure discussed is data-oriented as opposed to rule- 
based processing. Computers mimic frequently the process 
of learning, which is not completely based on rules. Accord- 
ing to Bod, data-oriented procedures in computers are similar 
to the way scientists explain new phenomena “by maximiz- 
ing derivational similarity between the new phenomenon and 
previously derived phenomena” Bod (2006). 

Therefore, neither scientists nor computers follow strict rules, 
but reuse previous results in order to solve new problems. For 
Bod, previous patterns of derivations are learned and accu- 
mulated, not phenomena in themselves. Rules are always 
present, but they are complemented with corrections, nor- 
malizations, exemplars derivations, adjustments, all stored 
and reused from previous cases. In context (b), in the data- 
oriented discovery process, something else is needed than 
rule-following procesures. This takes us a step towards an- 
swering (1) and solving dilemma (3). As R Langley et al , 
P. Thagard (1998) and L. Darden (1998) have argued, bring- 
ing in computation into the discussion on scientific discovery 
should majorly boost philosopher’s interest in discovery. But, 
as my argument goes, the nature of computation plays a cen- 
tral role in dismissing (3) as a false dilemma and answering 

(2) . I show that once we move to a new type of computation, 

(3) is based on some false assumptions if we give up the very 
restrictive concept of algorithm and adopt a general concept 
of computation. 

Based on the concrete case study (Schmidt and Lipson, 2009), 
I show in what sense creativity and rationality can in fact 
go hand in hand in the case of genetic algorithms applied 
to scientific discovery. The answer lies in the artificial life 
metaphor used by Schmidt and Lipson. Computational re- 
sults in this context are still rare, but as my argument goes, 
this case cuts deeper into the computational epistemology. 
More concretely, in the following two sections I address these 
questions: 

(4) What are the epistemological conse- 
quences of using evolutionary computa- 
tion in scientific discovery? 

(5) Is evolutionary computation the ap- 
propriate type of computation for the 
process of discovery? 


Evolutionary Computation 

Roughly speaking, computer algorithms were born based on 
three distinct analogies: algorithms as “formal proofs”, algo- 
rithms as “learning processes” and algorithms as “searching 
procedures for optimality”. The latter inspired the area of 
evolutionary computation, as the paradigm for optimality is 
an organism optimally adapted to its environment. 

How is “search” related to “life”? In the 1930s, S. Wright 
(1932) interpreted a biological species as a system that 
evolves in time by exploring a multi-peaked landscape heuris- 
tic of optimal solutions to a “fitness problem” . The operation 
of optimization of search which is typically performed by an 
algorithm can mimic a living organism that over a long pe- 
riod of evolution fits the environment. On the other hand the 
process of adaptation and evolution is not smooth. 

Organisms are subjected to random mutations, too. Taken 
the biomimetic strategy on step forward: Is it a good idea 
to add randomness to algorithms? There are several types 
of stochastic algorithms each of them being more or less 
biomimetic in their nature. Biomimetic strategies are widely 
used in robotics and artificial intelligence, but they are almost 
ignored by philosophers. 2 Are they useful when applied to 
scientific discovery? 

After a serendipitous proposal by A. Turing in the early 
1950s, Evolutionary Computation (EC) was rediscovered and 
reinvented at least ten times before the 1980s (Fogel, 1998). 
The milestone is J. Holland’s work (1975). Following Tur- 
ing and von Neumann, Holland was able to see the potential 
of using the knowledge on natural adaptation process to im- 
proving search techniques and applied the principles of nat- 
ural selection directly to problem-solving algorithms. One 
fundamental difference, not available in Turing’s time, is that 
selection occurs better at the level of population, not at the 
level of individuals. 

The elements of a genetic algorithm 

Genetic algorithms are iterative procedures of searching for 
the optimal solution to a problem P. They are based on the 
metaphor of biological processes in which organisms: (a) 
non- consciously adapt to the “environment” P and (b) are 
selected by a supraindividual mechanism such as selection. 3 
The question is whether we can generate algorithms in the 
same way organisms are created through evolution. 

Genetic algorithms start from a given number of initial indi- 
viduals randomly distributed in a given space, called the ini- 
tial population. The genetic algorithm transforms individuals, 
each with an associated value of fitness, into a new generation 
by using the principles of survival-of-the-fittest, reproduction 
of the fittest and sexual recombination and mutation. Sim- 
ilar to Wright’s landscape, the genetic algorithm finds “the 
most suitable” or the “best so far” solution to the problem by 
breeding individuals over a number of generations. 

The procedure can be stopped by a termination condition: 
when the sought-for level of optimality is reached or when all 

2 On the concept of biomimetics, see Srensen (2004); Muntean 
and Wright (2007). 

3 1 take here algorithms as abstract, mathematical objects, 
whereas programs as their concrete instantiation on a machine. 
A sensitive difference is between genetic algorithms, genetic pro- 
gramming and genetic strategies. See Jong (2006). 
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the solutions converge to one candidate. The fitness function 
estimates the fitness to breeding of individuals in accordance 
with the principle of survival and reproduction of the fittest: 

• Better individuals are more likely to be selected than infe- 
rior individuals. 

• Reselection is allowed. 

• Selection is stochastic. 

The genetic algorithm ends with a termination condition that 
can be the satisfying of a success predicate or completing a 
maximum number of steps. The success predicate depends on 
the user’s choice and can be deemed as a pragmatic criterion. 
The winner is designated at the “best-so-far” individual as the 
result of the run. 

Here is an abstract implementation of a genetic algorithm: 

[1] produce an initial population of 
individuals 

[2] WHILE 'termination' not met do 

[3] evaluate the fitness of all 

individuals 

[4] select fitter individuals for 

reproduction 

[5] produce new individuals 

[6] generate a new population by 
inserting some new 

good individuals and 
by discarding some 
'bad' individuals 

[7] mutate some individuals 

[8] ENDWHILE 

[9] Call the individual ( s ) which satisfy 
the 'termination' condition 
the ' 'best-f it-so-f ar ' ' 

Case study: (Schmidt and Lipson, 2009): 
Distilling laws and invariants 

To show that “algorithmic explanation” and “creativity” are 
not mutually exclusive in (3), I use as an example of compu- 
tation applied directly to science the result reported in Nature 
(Schmidt and Lipson, 2009). M. Schmidt and H. Lipson have 
showed how symbolic regression based on evolutionary pro- 
gramming can be used in discovering natural , non-trivial and 
meaningful invariants in physics. 4 Their algorithm searches 
over the infinite possible ways of modeling data to find the 
best and most useful expression available given (i) a set of 
data; (ii) a termination condition and (iii) a set of evolutionary 
path. It starts with a set of individuals which can be equations, 
models and scientific heuristic methods of search — not nec- 
essary mathematical objects. Each individual is tested against 
a bank of experimental data. Many individuals do not make 

4 The package is Eureqa, a software based on evolutionary 
algorithms Lab (2009). 



Figure 1: The Pareto front with two “cliffs”. (Schmidt and 
Lipson, 2009, supplementary online materials) 


sense mathematically or do not meet some consistency crite- 
ria, so they are discharged. Some may fit the data better than 
others. The software saves these individuals for “breeding”, 
cross-combining a ‘father’ with a ‘mother’. It is claimed that 
over hundreds of thousands of generations, some extremely 
fit individuals emerge. 

Schmidt and Lipson approached scientific discovery as be- 
ing data-driven. They started from a set of measured, un- 
interpreted set of data representing the position, velocity and 
acceleration of a lab experiment or a virtual system (gener- 
ated by another algorithm). The method used, the “symbolic 
regression”, is not new at all, but here the program searches 
for both the form and the parameters of an equation that 
model a given set of experimental data. They have discovered 
not only analytic functions from empirical data, but structures 
which are highly relevant to physical sciences: Hamiltonians, 
Lagrangians, laws of conservation, symmetries, and other in- 
variants. 

Schmidt and Lipson adopted the balance between two objec- 
tives: the predictive power and the complexity/parsimony of 
each candidate. By calculating the “Pareto front” of the de- 
pendence predictive ability versus parsimony, Schmidt& Lip- 
son found that there are two cliffs where predictive ability 
jumps rapidly at some relatively small increase in complex- 
ity. 

The Epistemology of Discovery with 
Evolutionary Algorithms: Risks and 
Advantages 

One knee-jerk reaction to applying computation to science 
is: what is so philosophical about (yet) another tool used by 
scientists? Although we are nowhere near an “end of com- 
putation”, the philosopher would not directly infer from its 
success, its epistemological relevance. Many scientific tools 
are successful in science, but philosophically inept, and vice 
versa. Although not yet successful, I claim that this case 
study is worth of a philosophical scrutiny as it sheds some 
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light on some concepts such as: creativity, rule-following, 
knowledge production, etc. The procedure addresses some 
very general epistemological issues of scientific discovery. 
The knowledge-production in this case study uncovers inter- 
esting aspects of the scientific discovery. I frame the follow- 
ing epistemic “aspects” both as problems and as novel fea- 
tures of the scientific discovery based on evolutionary algo- 
rithms. The direct application of evolutionary computation 
to scientific discovery shows how productive bio-inspired al- 
gorithms can be. The most attractive feature of evolutionary 
computation is its ability to “explore” the logical space of so- 
lutions, even those which remains unconceived to the mind 
of the scientist. But the whole process is not totally automa- 
tized and the algorithm is not fully autonomous. The human 
scientist imposes her own meta-rules on the algorithm. On 
the other hand, because every solution is a model better or 
worse adapted to data, the bio-mimetic aspect of this exam- 
ple is clear: scientific models adapt to the data and create 
populations of solutions such that each individual contributes 
to the adaptation function of the population. After running 
the algorithm as suggested by Schmidt and Lipson, the sci- 
entist is able to explore the “tip of the iceberg”, i.e. the best 
adapted in so far individual from a multitude of previous gen- 
erations of solutions. The unconceived alternative models, al- 
though not direcly present in the final solution did influence it 
if they were part of the intermediate generations of solutions. 
I relay the epistemological aspects of the genetic algorithms 
used in scientific discovery to the various aspects of artifi- 
cial life. A stronger connection, not endorsed here, would 
connect knowledge in general to evolution, the are being the 
evolutionary epistemology. The main part of my argument 
is that the face of scientific discovery “as we know it” may 
change radically once evolutionary computation is involved 
in the process of discovery. I list here several aspects of this 
“upward epistemology” that is still nascent but very enticing 
philosophically. 

Stochasticity versus scrutability of solutions 

Genetic algorithms can be stochastic or not, depending on 
the mutation operator occurring in step (7) or by selecting 
the individuals for reproduction in step (5) (in Table 1). An 
algorithm becomes deterministic if exactly one parent is iden- 
tically reproduced or if two parents are combined without 
adding or losing information based solely on their fitness. 
Genetic algorithms are stochastic in two major respects: both 
the operation of selection and reproduction are random. That 
means the results (offspring) are not direct results of the input 
data (the parents). 

The crossover operator takes two individuals, the parents, 
and produces two new individuals, the offspring, by swap- 
ping substrings of the parents. Randomly choosing two par- 
ents to mate or randomly deleting or adding information from 
the parents will make the algorithm stochastic. Mutation is 
a background redistribution of strings to prevent premature 
convergence to local optima. 

Weak individuals may survive “by luck” and fit individuals 
may not be drawn to reproduce. The advantage of a random 
mutation is that at least some populations, ideally a few only, 
could escape the traps which deterministic methods may be 
captured by, and end up with an unexpected and novel result. 
For very complex problems, this biomimetic procedure can 
output results which are definitely not accessible to determin- 
istic algorithms if a delicate balance between the mechanism 


of selection that decrease variation and those that increase 
variation (mutation) has been achieved. 

Because the scientist can control this mutation operator and 
its frequency, the output of such a discovery algorithm is not 
traceable by humans. At the limit, the solution of such an 
algorithm may be inscrutable to humans. It is also the case 
that for any run, because of the stochastic element, the best 
individuals are not guaranteed to be selected, and the worst 
are not eliminated. One can say that the algorithm favors the 
best and marginalizes the unfit. The selection is not entirely 
“greedy” in the search space. We do not need to associate cre- 
ativity to such a random process. As I show before, human 
element is not totally eliminated in this case. The creativity 
is blind in this case, similar to mutation in biological popula- 
tions. 

Rules, laws and metarules 

The evolutionary algorithms do not follow a set of rules in 
respect of the discovery of new laws or invariants. As the case 
study suggests, the process of discovery is here ruled by the 
metarules of evolution as well as the method used to decide 
about the fitness function and the termination condition. 

For simple laws and invariants, genetic algorithms are easily 
outrun but Turing machines. But given the complexity of cur- 
rent science, deterministic algorithms may well be worn out 
as aiding tools to optimality. Although this may sound specu- 
lative, let us assume that science evolved toward increasingly 
complex representations. Maybe the good-old-days of sim- 
ple, beautiful laws of nature are gone. What if were not going 
to encounter beautiful laws such as: 
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anywhere down the road? For the time being, weve been 
lucky enough that our best laws of nature could have been fit 
on a “T-shirt”, as it were. How do we discover more and more 
complex laws of nature? We are limited by conceivability 
and our limited resources to recognize patterns and regular- 
ities may become overtaken by the increasingly complex set 
of data. Time in which we could deduct laws from phenom- 
ena without any epistemic extenders may be over. More and 
more complex data are collected. Cosmologists, neuroscien- 
tists, sociologists, political scientists do not have the luxury 
to infer their laws from laws as simple as Newton’s or Ein- 
stein’s. What if, from now on, the would-be laws of nature 
wont fit even a football banner? We need to brace up for 
more and more complex scientific representations... 

Social science, biology, suggest that we may want to drop 
completely the ideal of laws of nature in their simplest and 
purest form. In some historical cases, pre-existing theories 
and the accompanying mathematics were not “already there” 
when a major discovery in science occurred: contrast this 
with the received view on the “unreasonable effectiveness of 
mathematics”. We may even need to reconsider the concept 
of universal laws of nature, existing independent of the way 
we collect and simulate data. 

Now, here is a brighter perspective. Even if the good old 
days are bygone, there are new ways of coping with increas- 
ing complexity in the form of invariants, regularities, laws 
of nature and alike. Distributive knowledge in science is 
a tempting idea. Science made by communities of scien- 
tists, labs, research programs may steadily replace science 
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made by individuals. The other possible path suggested by 
Humphreys is a collaborative work between computers and 
humans. Maybe we have to face the fact that science is get- 
ting closer to the limits of our knowledge, we as limited in- 
dividual brains. Philosophically put, science is getting closer 
to the conceivability limit of possibilities. 

Triviality versus meaningless 

In Schmidt and Lipson’s approach, there is a problem of triv- 
iality and meaninglessness of solutions. For almost any set of 
empirical data there are uncountable invariants or conserved 
quantities, some of them being trivial, some being meaning- 
less. The main task in this case is to find a non- trivial in- 
variant of the system that also can be interpreted as having 
a meaning. Schmidt and Lipson proposed a criterion based 
on decomposability: the candidate equations should predict 
connections between dynamics of the subcomponents of the 
system. This is done by pairing the variables and looking 
for natural behaviors of parts of the system. More precisely, 
the conservation equations should be able to predict connec- 
tions among derivatives of groups of variables over time, re- 
lations that we can also readily calculate from new experi- 
mental data. Ultimately, their procedure was able to infer the 
optimal form of the double pendulum Hamiltonian by avoid- 
ing trivial and meaningless solutions. Schmidt and Lipson in- 
cluded a human decision maker in their algorithm who stops 
the search process at certain time and imposes the constraints 
of the symbolic regression such as: “naturalness”, “interest- 
ingness” or “meaningfulness”. 

Interpretation versus understanding 

Bootstrapping can also be used to infer laws for more com- 
plex systems. Results about simpler systems can be used to 
infer equations for more complex systems. From a statisti- 
cal analysis, Schmidt and Lipson inferred that terms that are 
frequently used and are more complex have also meaning. 
For example, trigonometric terms represent potential energy, 
squared velocities are associated to kinetic energy. The main 
claim of Schmidt and Lipson is that these terms are ready for 
a human interpretation: 

These terms may make up an ‘emergent alphabet’ 
for describing a range of systems, which could accel- 
erate their modeling and simplify their conceptual un- 
derstanding. [. . . ] The concise analytical expressions 
that we found are amenable to human interpretation and 
help to reveal the physics underlying the observed phe- 
nomenon. Many applications exist for this approach, 
in fields ranging from systems biology to cosmology, 
where theoretical gaps exist despite abundance in data. 

Might this process diminish the role of future sci- 
entists? Quite the contrary: Scientists may use pro- 
cesses such as this to help focus on interesting phenom- 
ena more rapidly and to interpret their meaning Schmidt 
and Lipson (2009). 

The outcome of such an algorithm can help in the future with 
understanding scientific results which are not strictly speak- 
ing discovered by humans. The operation of distilling laws 
from data does more than generating symbols, be them com- 
plex expressions of conserved quantities or equations. Sim- 
ilar to numerical simulations, “the results are not automati- 
cally reliable” and more effort and human expertise is needed 


to decide what results are reliable and which are not (Wins- 
berg, 2009). But in this case the computation is more than a 
tool or a technique because it makes the results intelligible to 
the human scientist and the question whether the method can 
be truly creative is up for grabs. 

Path dependency versus global solutions 

Genetic algorithms compensate some of their drawbacks by 
their effectiveness in global search. Remember that they 
maintain a population of solutions which are constantly up- 
dated with fitter new individuals and hence avoid local op- 
tima. For a certain complexity of the search space, a ge- 
netic algorithm has a better chance to find the global opti- 
mum. This changes radically the epistemological aspects of 
genetic algorithms. They are very efficient in solving “hard 
problems” where little or nothing is known about the sought- 
for structure and when discovering new structures trumps the 
process of evaluating existing knowledge. 

The case study underscores well this problem of any evo- 
lutionary computation: its path dependence. Even the non- 
trivial and meaningful solutions are not unique! The proce- 
dure does not produce a single set of solutions, but a set of 
candidates for the analytical solutions. It is known that any 
complex problem has a number of local maxima in the land- 
scape of solutions with different fitness values. At different 
runs of the simulations, different populations can converge to 
different maxima. The human discoverer will always reach 
only one solution, whereas a set of genetic algorithms run- 
ning on the same initial population will end up with differ- 
ent optimal solutions. This is a direct consequence of the 
fact that similar to biological evolution, the process is non- 
deterministic. As it was recently argued, this leads to a non- 
modular functionality of the algorithms and hence to a lim- 
ited understanding of the operations (Kuorikoski and Pyhnen, 
2013). The only aspect which is etymologically accessible to 
the scientist is comparing results and deciding the best fit. But 
the way we achieved that results is inscrutable to the scientist. 
Previous generations and the evolution itself is in many cases 
too complicated to follow or alternatively, too stochastic to 
constitute a justification per se. As we cannot trace the proof 
of the algorithm and replicate it, this is in direct analogy with 
the way we can run the tape of life and every time a different 
rational agent will emerge as the “better- to-fit”. The princi- 
ples of recombination, selection, and mutation are basically 
“operators” in the algorithm to generate new individuals. 

Turing versus non-Turing; abstraction versus implementation 

This aspect is more speculative and reflects a general attitude 
towards computation in general. Why is evolutionary compu- 
tation so special? Some theoretical results suggest that evolu- 
tionary Turing machines may are more expressive than Tur- 
ing machines — at an abstract level. 5 The so-called “Turing 
Evolutionary machine” is more expressible than an ordinary 
Turing machine, and its output can converge to the output 
of an universal Turing Machine. More importantly, the evo- 
lutionary Turing machine can solve the TM-unsolvable halt- 
ing problem using non- algorithmic means (Eberbach, 2005). 
Generalizing computation to a non-Turing aradigm would 


5 1 will follow here mainly Eberbach (2005). See also Pudlk 

( 2001 ). 
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provide novel and unexpected epistemological results. Un- 
like Turing machines, the theory of Evolutionary Turing Ma- 
chines is relatively unknown to the philosophical community. 
Eberbach has showed that evolutionary computation can be 
non-algorithmic, can evolve non-recursive functions and that 
an evolutionary Turing machine can solve the TM unsolv- 
able halting problem of a UTM. “They are specific metaalgo- 
rithms (i.e., algorithms operating on other algorithms) with 
no restriction on their domain and some (rather historical) 
restriction on evolutionary algorithms that they have to be 
probabilistic, population-based, and using fitness function.” 
Eberbach (2005). Practical implementations of evolutionary 
computation are approximations of Turing machines and they 
are heavily restricted to time and resources of concrete imple- 
mentations. 

Conclusion 

With its “upward epistemology”, evolutionary computation 
applied to discovery is a promising new tool for future sci- 
entific projects. Evolutionary computation and genetic algo- 
rithms in particular, anticipate the way scientific methodology 
and knowledge may look in a couple of decades. And the 
philosopher of science cannot wait for the foreseeable mo- 
ment of the informational singularity when artificial intelli- 
gence will compete with humans. My humble philosophical 
prediction is that evolutionary computation, or some more 
“evolved” offspring of it, will be there at the “singularity” 
party - if there shall be any. 
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Abstract 

Natural evolution inspires the fields of evolutionary compu- 
tation (EC) and artificial life (ALife). A prominent feature of 
natural evolution is that it effectively never ends. However, 
most EC and ALife experiments are only run for several days 
or weeks at a time. Once an experiment concludes, reproduc- 
ing, observing, or extending the results often requires consid- 
erable effort. In contrast, some Collaborative Interactive Evo- 
lution (CIE) systems, e.g. Picbreeder, were designed to pre- 
serve results as potential stepping stones to build upon later 
while taking advantage of human insight to solve challenging 
problems. Traditionally, building long-running and open ex- 
periments similar to Picbreeder presents a complex and time- 
consuming software challenge. To reduce this challenge and 
thereby remove the barrier to situating almost any experiment 
within an interactive online framework, this paper presents 
the initial prototype for Worldwide Infrastructure for Neu- 
roevolution (WIN). Built in the model of Picbreeder, WIN is 
a modular library for significantly reducing the complexity 
of creating fully persistent, online, and interactive evolution- 
ary platforms for any new or existing domain. WIN Online, 
the public interface for WIN, provides an online collection 
of domains built with WIN that lets novice and expert users 
browse and meaningfully contribute to ongoing experiments. 
Two example experiments in this paper demonstrate WIN’s 
potential to quickly bootstrap any evolutionary domain with 
online and interactive capabilities. 

Introduction 

The fields of evolutionary computation (EC) and artificial 
life (ALife) are inspired by the products of natural evo- 
lution. As researchers in these areas, we hope to repro- 
duce or one day exceed natural evolution’s most inspir- 
ing qualities, for example through open-ended evolution 
(Channon, 2001; Maley, 1999) or evolving a diverse collec- 
tion of virtual morphologies (Auerbach and Bongard, 2012; 
Hornby and Pollack, 2002; Lehman and Stanley, 2011; 
Sims, 1994; Szerlip and Stanley, 2013). However, almost 
all EC and ALife experiments fall short on one very salient 
feature of natural evolution: that it effectively never ends. 
Natural evolution perpetually branches from previous dis- 
coveries in a complex and never-ending process. 

In stark contrast, presently, a research group that evolves 
e.g. a controller for a biped walking robot (Hein et al., 2007; 


Reil and Husbands, 2002) typically will report the result, 
publish a version of the code, retire the experiment, and 
move on to new domains. Although the experimental re- 
sults are indeed published, the ability to reproduce, observe, 
or extend those results generally requires considerable effort 
outside of the originating group. Yet in natural evolution 
the stepping stones that lead to the greatest discoveries al- 
most never foreshadow the circuitous and dramatic discov- 
eries that follow them. For instance, who could predict that 
a flatworm would one day evolve to become a human being 
(Raff, 1996)? Every experimental artifact left behind is a 
potential stepping stone lost forever. 

Interestingly, there are unique experimental systems that 
attempt to collect such potential stepping stones. Collabo- 
rate Interactive Evolution (CIE) systems are designed to al- 
low contributions from multiple users over the course of the 
experiment (Szumlanski et al., 2005). One such CIE sys- 
tem, Picbreeder, a genetic art program for breeding pictures, 
was explicitly designed to allow users to branch collabora- 
tively from previously discovered results in the space of pic- 
tures (Secretan et al., 2011). That is, every picture evolved 
in Picbreeder is either a descendant of another picture inside 
the system, or started from a simple random starting point. 
Additionally, the system is still active after seven years, and 
every picture discovered is available online to continue ex- 
tending at http : / /picbreeder . org/. 

In this way, while Picbreeder can only evolve pictures, 
it provides precedent for evolutionary systems capable not 
only of preserving stepping stones accessible to the com- 
munity, but also taking advantage of of human insight to 
search the space of all artifacts for the most meaningful. 
Yet the benefit of human intuition does not only apply to 
search spaces with hard to define or subjective optimiza- 
tion metrics. In fact, recent experiments suggest that hu- 
mans are capable of interleaving their own intuition with 
automated algorithms, yielding better results than the au- 
tomated algorithms can alone (Bongard and Hornby, 2013; 
Woolley and Stanley, 2014). In an ideal world, any experi- 
ment would have the ability to leverage human intelligence 
to aid the search while also allowing discovered results to 
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remain accessible to the community in perpetuity for future 
extension by humans, or by some clever algorithm. 

Unfortunately, building experiments capable of interac- 
tion across the Internet is complex and time consuming. In 
fact, Picbreeder took over a year to build the online infras- 
tructure (Secretan et al., 2011). Though web technologies 
have progressed in the years since Picbreeder was built, it 
would still take considerable effort to build such an infras- 
tructure around any arbitrary experiment. 

To begin to address this gap, this paper presents the initial 
prototype for Worldwide Infrastructure for Neuroevolution 
(WIN), a library that significantly reduces the complexity 
of creating fully persistent, online, and interactive (or au- 
tomated) evolutionary platforms around any domain. The 
main outcome is to demonstrate that WIN can quickly ramp 
up CIE domains as well as effectively extend experimental 
domains that were not originally designed to be persistent or 
part of a CIE application. Yet the ambitions of WIN go be- 
yond these example domains. At present, most researchers 
operate within isolated groups. The long term aim of WIN 
is to make it trivial to connect any individual or lab platform 
to the world, providing both a stream of online users, and 
archives of data and discoveries for later continuation. In 
short, the goal is to be able to continue where someone, or 
perhaps some algorithm, left off. 

Background 

In the fields of ALife and EC, many tools exist to assist re- 
searchers in constructing new experimental domains. Soft- 
ware packages like the Java-based ECJ suite (Luke, 2010) 
provide a collection of classes and data structures to solve 
common problems typically encountered when constructing 
new experiments (e.g. building a user interface and visualiz- 
ing results). Other efforts in the community aim to enhance 
a communal pool of resources for collecting and sharing re- 
sults. For example, the ALife Zoo aims to take advantage of 
cloud computing to host a shared platform for running ALife 
simulations (Hickinbotham et al., 2013). The Virtual Com- 
plexity Lab (VLab) is an online resource that aggregates a 
variety of ALife simulations to stimulate interest in the field 
(Green, 2007). 

Together, these platforms represent a significant contribu- 
tion to the community, helping to proliferate new domains 
and advanced simulations and to share improved results. 
However, there remains an open opportunity in ALife for 
additional platforms geared towards enhancing the contribu- 
tions of laymen as well as academics. 

The idea that casual human users can aid serious scien- 
tific endeavors has gained credibility in recent years with a 
number of online citizen science (Crowston and Prestopnik, 
2013; Newman et al., 2012) projects in which users who of- 
ten are not scientific experts are crowd- sourced to yield re- 
sults that in some cases would be impossible to achieve in 
another way. Within evolutionary robotics, Bongard (2013) 


created a simulator that sets precedent for harnessing ama- 
teur users for crowd- sourcing intricate robot controllers. Yet 
the benefits of crowd- sourcing can apply to more than any 
one domain. 

There is thus a need for software that goes beyond or- 
ganizing domains, simulations, or resources in the commu- 
nity. Such software could reconfigure scientific experiments 
to explicitly accumulate the results of the past in a publicly 
accessible format where they can be reproduced, observed, 
and extended with minimal effort. 

WIN Architecture 

To fully address the needs of the community, WIN serves 
as an active collaborative tool that not only stores past re- 
sults, but presents them immediately for further exploration 
and extension. By design, WIN is conceived as both a plat- 
form and a service. The platform is a set of libraries and 
tools to assist in enabling any domain to allow access to its 
data online by algorithms or users, while the service aggre- 
gates a growing collection of ongoing experiments built with 
the WIN platform. To aid development, the platform is de- 
signed to significantly reduce the programming burden of 
making experimental data available, and provides methods 
for attaching any domain to the worldwide repository of ex- 
periments. On the other hand, the service is the public inter- 
face to all the collected domains, allowing interested users to 
freely browse available experiments linked by the WIN plat- 
form. Together, the WIN platform and service aim to am- 
plify the collective effort of the community by reducing the 
work required to open any search space to both academics 
and laymen alike. 

In more detail, the WIN platform is built in the model of 
Picbreeder but with an eye towards more general applica- 
tions. Recall that one of WIN’s goals is to integrate easily 
with any domain. As such, to prevent being too unwieldy 
to gracefully integrate existing domains, WIN’s architecture 
is highly modular. Built on top of the JavaScript library 
Node.js (Dahl, 2009), WIN is a lightweight and expandable 
collection of Node.js packages that are optionally included 
for any domain. Keeping the core WIN library minimal but 
extensible, WIN avoids becoming a one-size-fits-all pack- 
age. Overall, the WIN platform is a small set of libraries 
for handling storage, retrieval, and cataloging of complex 
chains of research artifacts similar to how genotypes are 
stored by the Picbreeder web service. 

Modules 

It is important to note that WIN is not confined only to orga- 
nizing research data. To enable more functionality, a driving 
concept of the platform is the ability to create WIN mod- 
ules , which are event-driven Node.js packages that plug in to 
the WIN framework. For example, the two domains demon- 
strated later in this paper extend WIN to include modules for 
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user interface elements and for managing automated evolu- 
tionary searches. A benefit of these modules is that they can 
be reused. 

Borrowing from the event-driven design paradigm of 
Node.js, each WIN module specifies the events to which it 
responds as well as any events required from other modules. 
The overall WIN framework handles passing these generic 
messages and events between modules, and routing the re- 
sponses to the appropriate places. While the exact techni- 
cal details of how WIN handles message passing is avail- 
able in the open-source repository https : //github . com/ 
Opt imus Lime /win-backbone , it is important to under- 
stand the implications of constructing the framework as a 
generic message passer. 

There are two significant advantages to building WIN as 
a collection of event-driven modules. Primarily, any re- 
searcher in the community can bootstrap their own exper- 
imental work by extending any relevant WIN modules. Be- 
cause each module only responds to a select set of events, 
augmenting a module does not require understanding the im- 
plementation details, but rather a higher level understanding 
of how to combine those events to add new functionality. 

Second, the design enables the concept of module swap- 
ping. Due to the structure of Node.js, modules may request 
an event response without knowing a priori what module 
will respond. Researchers can take advantage of this feature 
by building modules that perform the same overall function 
powered by entirely different algorithms. 

Saving Data in WIN 

However, simply making WIN modular and event-driven is 
not a panacea for integrating WIN with any domain. Each 
evolutionary experiment can have distinct genetic encodings 
with custom algorithms to mutate and cross over genotypes, 
or special methods for exploring the search space. 

To directly address these software challenges, the key in- 
sight behind WIN’s architecture is to be agnostic to the pro- 
cesses generating the data, and instead focus on the form 
the experiment’s data will take. In effect, WIN inverts the 
typical relationship between experiments and the data pro- 
duced. As researchers, the primary focus often revolves 
around what algorithms and encodings produce the collected 
data. In contrast, WIN is primarily concerned with how the 
data is structured, which is defined a priori by the researcher 
for each experiment. 

Formally, to maintain data with varying attributes and 
sizes, WIN enlists the JSON format (Crockford, 2006), as 
well as the JSON Schema specification for data validation 
(Galiegue and Zyp, 2013). JSON describes a data format 
for building complex data objects as the composition of a 
smaller set of universal data structures (e.g. strings, num- 
bers, arrays and dictionaries). Similarly, the JSON Schema 
definition specifies a template language to describe the struc- 
ture of JSON data for facilitating data validation. Essen- 


tially, each JSON schema outlines a contract describing the 
format that data can take, which enables an application to 
validate that incoming data objects match the same format. 
Inside WIN, the JSON schema defined by the researcher dic- 
tates the internal structure of the data being stored. Before 
permanent storage, all data being saved by WIN is validated 
against the expected format. Currently, WIN employs the 
NoSQL document-database MongoDB for long term stor- 
age and retrieval, which is a natural fit for storing JSON data 
(Plugge et al., 2010). 

Note that because WIN utilizes Node.js and JavaScript 
for its underlying functionality, it is more convenient to se- 
lect JSON for data formatting over other storage types, e.g. 
XML. Regardless of the specific storage format, the key re- 
quired property is the ability to represent a wide variety of 
data configurations, which enhances the ease of use when 
integrating new domains onto the platform. Importantly, 
WIN can store research artifacts while remaining encoding- 
agnostic. Figure 1 shows how different genetic encodings 
can be represented as simple JSON schema, all of which 
can be saved by WIN. By default, a JSON schema is re- 
quired for saving objects in WIN, but the schema specifica- 
tion is a simple and extensible template for saving any type 
of data. Interestingly, by design of the JSON format, data 
with almost any conceivable form can be stored by WIN, 
potentially opening the platform to support most genetic en- 
codings actively researched by the community. 

Phylogenies 

Ultimately, when collecting research artifacts from evolu- 
tionary domains, the relationships among the data can tell 
an important story about how a domain solution was discov- 
ered. In evolutionary computation, experimental data com- 
monly has a parent-child relationship, wherein one object 
is considered the direct descendant of another. By chaining 
a collection of objects and their relatives, an artificial phy- 
logeny can be constructed. Previously, Woolley and Stanley 
(201 1) investigated the Picbreeder phylogeny to understand 
why fitness-based automated evolution was having signifi- 
cant difficulty attempting to recreate images already evolved 
through interactive evolution by the users of Picbreeder. 

Crucially, the Picbreeder phylogeny is likely not the only 
phylogeny capable of informing scientific research, but it is 
the only phylogeny available online. Of all the previous evo- 
lutionary experiments conducted, representing thousands of 
published papers, the lost phylogenies of those experiments 
may have contained potential treasure troves of information. 

To account for this potential, WIN not only stores artifacts 
created by evolution, but simultaneously tracks the relation- 
ships among the data as well. Practically, tracking relation- 
ships in the data thereby requires a minimal amount of ad- 
ditional work by the researcher. By default, WIN attaches a 
unique identifier to each object saved internally. Therefore, 
to enable tracking connections in the data, each research 
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NEAT Genotype 


NEAT Schema 


JSON Example 



Inputs 


{ nodes: { type: “array”, 
nodelD : { type: “number”}, 
nodeType : { type: “string”} 

}. 

connections: { type: “array”, 
sourcelD: {type: “number”}, 
targetID: {type: “number”}, 
weight {type: “number”} 

} 

} 


{ nodes: [ 

{nodelD: 0, nodeType : “Input”}, 
{nodelD: 1, nodeType : “Input”}, 

{ nodelD : 2, nodeType : “Hidden”}, 

{ nodelD : 3, nodeType : “Ouput”} 

], 

connections: [ 

{ sourcelD : 0, targetID : 2, weight -1.1}, 
{sourcelD: 1, targetID : 2, weight 1.4}, 
{sourcelD: 2, targetID : 3, weight 0.5}, 
]} 
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Figure 1: Example Schema in WIN Shown here are examples of two potential encodings and the corresponding JSON format 
for saving inside WIN. At top, a NEAT Genotype describes a compositional pattern producing network (CPPN) with four nodes 
and three connections (Stanley, 2007). Below, a GP-Tree (Koza, 1998) representing the function f{x) = 3 + x 2 is shown. For 
both figures, the middle column describes the expected composition of the data sent to WIN for the purpose of validation. 


artifact being saved must provide an accompanying list of 
identifiers representing the object’s parents. This additional 
parental list is enough to create a map of the ancestry across 
all artifacts. 

As an experiment accumulates data, each object stored 
by WIN represents a potential branching point for future re- 
search with a traceable history of where the data originated. 
In this way, WIN aims to be a stepping stone accumulator 
for any evolutionary domain, allowing previously-finite ex- 
periments to exploit the possibilities of never-ending search. 

WIN Online 

While the WIN platform is designed to be minimally intru- 
sive, WIN as a service, or WIN Online, aims for a larger role 
in the ALife and EC community. Accordingly, WIN Online 
is the public face to a worldwide repository of ongoing ex- 
periments for any evolutionary or artificial life domain inte- 
grated with the WIN platform. Recall that the data saved by 
WIN represents potential starting points for new interactive 
or automated searches. Thus WIN Online becomes a place 
where users who are interested in the ALife and EC com- 


munities can participate in academic domains without pre- 
requisite domain knowledge and immediately start a fresh 
evolutionary branch from existing results. 

Incoming users are first presented with an active list of 
domains hosted by WIN Online. A small text description 
is included for each domain allowing the user to choose the 
most relevant to their interests. For domains that run en- 
tirely in the browser users of WIN Online may seamlessly 
transition from browsing all domains to browsing the cur- 
rent collection of artifacts contained within the selected do- 
main. Depending on the programming language of the do- 
main, the user may need to download a desktop client to 
access the experiment. The two examples demonstrated in 
the next section provide an example of what the WIN Online 
user experience is like for domains that operate both in and 
out of the browser. 

For researchers, WIN Online acts as a potential resource 
for attracting users and crowd- sourcing new domain solu- 
tions. Note that researchers who prefer not to allow WIN 
Online to host their research data may host data on their own 
servers and supply an external link for WIN Online. To as- 
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sist in creating an online collection of experiments, any do- 
main built with WIN can integrate into the online repository 
with minimal additional effort. As discussed in Saving Data 
in WIN , internally, WIN utilizes the MongoDB database for 
storage. Taking advantage of a MongoDB feature, domains 
linked to WIN Online are given a separate database within 
the global MongoDB database hosted by WIN Online. Ad- 
ditionally, WIN Online handles configuration of the REST 
API required to access the newly created domain database 
and its contents. 

Utilizing these features, WIN Online can provide a cata- 
log of cutting edge ALife research with the potential to pro- 
vide a steady stream of users to new research domains. A 
prototype for WIN Online that includes links to the two do- 
mains described next is accessible at http://winark. 
org/. 

Example Domains 

The key to enticing a community to develop for a platform 
like WIN is to show that new domains can be added eas- 
ily and systematically. By demonstrating this point through 
two domains that would otherwise be highly challenging to 
put online without WIN, this section (and its corresponding 
demonstrations online) not only shows the posssibilities that 
WIN creates but also provides a reference for future devel- 
opers aiming to extend WIN with more domains. 

The first is an HTML/ JavaScript clone of Picbreeder 
(Secretan et al., 2011). The second is IESoR, a Sodarace- 
inspired (McOwan and Burton, 2005) domain for evolv- 
ing two-dimensional morphologies capable of ambulation 
(Szerlip and Stanley, 2013). Some resulting phenotypes 
from both Picbreeder and IESoR are shown in figure 2. To 
avoid confusion, the version of Picbreeder integrated with 
WIN will be called win-Picbreeder, and the IESoR variant 
will be called win-IESoR. Both examples are currently ac- 
cessible through WIN Online at http://winark.org/. 
Together, the Picbreeder and IESoR domains aim to cover 
a broad range of interests inside the ALife community. 
Picbreeder is a proxy for domains that are more suited to- 
wards Interactive Evolutionary Computation (IEC) (Takagi, 
2001) and difficult to optimize. In contrast, IESoR is a 
control-based domain that runs multiobjective search to dis- 
cover new ambulatory creatures, i.e. it is designed for auto- 
mated optimization. 

Notably, IESoR was originally coded and simulated in 
JavaScript. For this demonstration, the IESoR simulation 
was rewritten in C++, and wrapped by a JavaScript WIN 
module. Writing the IESoR simulation in a non-scripting 
language demonstrates that even though the WIN system is 
written in JavaScript, WIN modules can be written in a na- 
tive programming language like C++. Supporting native and 
scripting languages allows WIN modules to enjoy the per- 
formance benefits of native code when required while taking 
advantage of the ease of scripting when optimal performance 



(a) Picbreeder (b) IESoR 


Figure 2: Products of Evolution. Picbreeder artifacts (a) 
are n x n pixel images where the RGB values are constructed 
from the outputs of a CPPN (Stanley, 2007). (b) A pair of 
two-dimensional ambulating creatures are shown from the 
IESoR domain (Szerlip and Stanley, 2013). 


is not necessary. 

To accommodate the two example domains, several new 
WIN modules were built to augment the features de- 
scribed in the WIN Architecture section. Importantly, both 
Picbreeder and IESoR depend on two new modules, win- 
home and win-gen. Win-home is a user interface (UI) mod- 
ule that mimics the web portion of Picbreeder, which is in- 
tended to provide a simple user interface for domains hosted 
on WIN. The module includes a homepage template similar 
to Picbreeder for displaying new or interesting artifacts pub- 
lished by users. The win-gen module aids in creating new 
objects matching a predefined data format and in particu- 
lar for generating the underlying indirect encoding (CPPNs) 
powering both domains (Stanley, 2007). An exhaustive list 
of modules created so far is available online at http : / / 
winark.org/modules, and the exact programming de- 
tails of these modules are all accessible and open-source. 
Developers who are new to WIN will have the benefit of 
the already-included domains and modules built for both 
demonstrations that thereby serve as templates for new ex- 
periments in WIN. 

Picbreeder 

Originally, the Picbreeder website was written in PHP, while 
the Picbreeder evolution client responsible for generating 
the images was written in Java. For a more modern ap- 
proach, win-Picbreeder is written in HTML5 and JavaScript, 
which has the added benefit of running in any browser with- 
out plugins. Because WIN in conceived in the mold of 
Picbreeder, it follows that win-Picbreeder is among the eas- 
iest projects to integrate with WIN. 

To match the major features of the original Picbreeder, 
win-Picbreeder needs a homepage, an IEC user interface, 
and the ability to store, retrieve, and generate image arti- 
facts. As described in Saving Data in WIN , WIN offers 
an encoding-agnostic method to store, retrieve, and gener- 
ate custom schema. In the case of Picbreeder, the schema 
simply contains a NEAT genotype, i.e. the CPPN, conform- 
ing to the structure depicted in figure la, along with user 
tags describing the final phenotype image in a few keywords. 
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Therefore, the main issue for creating win-Picbreeder is how 
to connect the IEC user interface to the existing WIN frame- 
work for saving artifacts. 

In WIN, the solution is fairly simple. Recall that WIN’s 
main architecture is event-driven. As the user explores the 
domain through the IEC interface, whenever an artifact must 
be displayed, an event is passed to WIN to generate a new 
artifact from the currently selected parents. WIN routes 
this message to the win-gen module described above that 
is responsible for creating new artifacts, and a new win- 
NEAT module creates NEAT genotypes and the correspond- 
ing CPPNs by combining the provided parent genotypes. 
After the IEC interface receives the new artifact object(s), 
domain- specific Picbreeder code converts the NEAT geno- 
type in the artifact to the displayed picture in the interface 
through WebGL. 

The majority of complexity in Picbreeder is in the stor- 
age and retrieval of evolutionary data. Because WIN is de- 
signed specifically to handle the data management task, the 
rest of the win-Picbreeder application is lightweight com- 
pared to the original Picbreeder’s code. Altogether, win- 
Picbreeder effectively demonstrates a simple WIN appli- 
cation; the code is available online at https : / /git hub. 
com/OptimusLime/win-Picbreeder . 

The exciting point about adding this domain is that nu- 
merous IEC-based domains can easily be constructed and 
put online simply by deriving them from the win-Picbreeder 
code. That is, with minimal effort researchers can create 
services like Genetic-Programming-Picbreeder, L-Systems- 
Picbreeder, or any such conceivable variant. 

IESoR 

In the original IESoR, an automated NSGA-II multiob- 
jective search (Deb et al., 2002) evolved functional two- 
dimensional ambulating morphologies similar to the crea- 
tures depicted in figure 2b. In the win-IESoR application, 
the same multiobjective search algorithm operates with one 
important difference: the human user is included in the loop. 
Instead of running an automated algorithm for a fixed period 
of time and collecting the results, win-IESoR interleaves oc- 
casional choices by the user with shortened multiobjective 
searches and returns the most promising individuals from 
which the user can further evolve. Woolley and Stanley 
(2014) demonstrated recently the ability of human choices 
interleaved with search to outperform even automated algo- 
rithms. WIN is uniquely positioned to make this kind of 
interleaved search easy to integrate into any domain. 

Because interactive evolution was not part of the origi- 
nal IESoR domain, it was not necessary to build win-IESoR 
with user interaction. However, explicitly including user in- 
teraction with win-IESoR helps to highlight a deeper pur- 
pose behind the infrastructure of WIN. If humans have the 
ability to add insight and utility to search and WIN makes 
the process of including a human in the loop relatively pain- 


less, then the hope is that researchers in the future will not 
need to hesitate to take advantage of human insight when- 
ever it is appropriate. 

To enable user interaction with an automated search, a 
new WIN module named win-NSGA was created to handle 
the complexity of this interleaving search. Following prece- 
dent in Woolley and Stanley (2014), after a certain number 
of viable candidates are found through automated evolu- 
tion, the search returns the results to the user interface for 
human selection. The main takeaway is that win-IESoR 
demonstrates that the WIN platform is capable of executing 
a search process that involves both an automated algorithm 
and a human. 

In win-IESoR, the data saved by WIN includes additional 
components beyond those saved by win-Picbreeder. The 
data contains both a NEAT genotype to define the crea- 
ture morphology as well as the parameters and objects in- 
side of the two-dimensional physics engine (e.g. the ground, 
gravity, and friction). Along with the win-home user in- 
terface templates, a new UI module for interleaving search 
was created inspired by the user interface elements from 
Woolley and Stanley (2014). 

Altogether, the final program is a collection of HTML5 
user interfaces connected through Node.js to the IESoR sim- 
ulations being run in C++. While the interface for interac- 
tive evolution in win-IESoR is still under construction, the 
results of an initial set of evolutionary experiments within 
win-IESoR are browsable through the WIN Online service. 

A major benefit of WIN is that there is no need to write 
and re-write the same code when someone in the community 
has already written it. Thus all the infrastructure written for 
win-IESoR that allows integrating multiobjective searches 
with interleaved human selection can now be applied to any 
other ALife domain, which should help to accelerate re- 
search in such systems significantly. 

WIN Phylogenies 

An important element of win-Picbreeder and win-IESoR is 
the ability for the user to decide when an artifact should be 
saved for the public record, i.e. published. To save discov- 
ered artifacts, the user clicks a publish button on the user 
interface that dispatches an event to WIN to store the chosen 
object in the WIN database. On the path to the published 
artifact, the user has likely made multiple selection choices 
or run several evolutionary searches before choosing to pub- 
lish. WIN allows the researcher to configure how much from 
these intermediate choices and associated meta-information 
is stored in WIN. 

Recall that regardless of configuration, WIN always 
tracks parent-child relationships among the published arti- 
facts. As users interact with a domain, each published ob- 
ject adds a single branch to the tree of artifacts inside the 
database. At any point during the ongoing experiment, re- 
searchers may compile part or all of the published objects 
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into an artificial phylogeny. WIN assists in constructing 
phytogenies by providing methods for retrieving the full par- 
ent and children objects for any artifact within the database. 
Researchers can repeatedly query these methods to unravel 
a chain of research artifacts and construct a phylogeny. 

To highlight this WIN feature, phylogenies for win- 
Picbreeder and win-IESoR are shown in figure 3a and 3b, re- 
spectively. For both applications, the data represent a cross- 
section of artifacts generated by a single researcher. It is 
important to note that these artificial phylogenies do not rep- 
resent static aggregated results, but rather collections of po- 
tential stepping stones that are all available to branch from 
currently in the ongoing experiments. Both win-Picbreeder 
and win-IESoR are open for browsing artifacts through WIN 
Online at http://winark.org/. Win-Picbreeder al- 
ready supports contributing new artifacts, while win-IESoR 
is a prototype that allows browsing artifacts generated dur- 
ing initial experiments. A complete win-IESoR interface for 
new public contributions is under construction. 

In contrast to traditional experimental results, the results 
in this section do not embody the conclusion of an exper- 
iment. Instead, these two domains help to exemplify the 
promise of WIN to aid researchers in creating experiments 
that may potentially never end. The resulting phylogenies 
are an important step towards validating that the WIN plat- 
form can deliver on this promise. 

Discussion and Future Work 

WIN is currently a prototype that will be brought to eventual 
maturity through more documentation, complete illustrated 
examples, and a sophisticated WIN module manager. As the 
WIN library matures, the documentation will be updated to 
reflect the nature of the library. Similarly, an increasing col- 
lection of coding examples will provide a consistently im- 
proving reference to developers working with the platform. 

Building a tool that can organize and unlock the data 
within any arbitrary evolutionary domain is ambitious, but 
the WIN prototype hints at how it could be possible. The 
lightweight design of WIN aspires to create a new type of 
research collection full of open domains assembled together 
for easy and perpetual access through WIN Online. More- 
over, WIN opens the door to new and expansive research 
questions. WIN empowers us to start imagining what it 
would be like one day to have a living archive of research 
where every object from every evolutionary experiment in 
progress is actively preserved with the full context of its an- 
cestry known and its future open to exploration. What phe- 
nomena might emerge from the data when evolution is no 
longer run by labs in isolation for days or weeks, but by 
many labs in parallel across the world for years? 

Conclusion 

This paper represents a milestone on the path towards build- 
ing an infrastructure to give researchers from evolutionary 


computation and artificial life the ability to quickly make 
their research available to users online, who can then gen- 
uinely contribute. Similarly, WIN Online aggregates do- 
mains built with the WIN platform into a single source for 
new and exciting research that allows users to browse and 
participate. The WIN library demonstrates that it is in- 
deed possible to construct an online and interactive platform 
around almost any evolutionary domain, which may help to 
proliferate the availability of experiments that continually 
collect potential stepping stones for extension and thereby 
effectively never end. 
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Abstract 

Optimizing group success is challenging for multi-robot sys- 
tems, especially for large systems such as robot swarms 
where even simple individual interaction rules can lead to 
complex group behavior. Studies of natural systems have 
shown that heterogeneous groups can outperform homoge- 
neous groups, especially when individual differences lead to 
role or niche specialization. This happens even when the indi- 
viduals are seemingly identical. Although individuals within 
a group may appear physically identical, they can vary widely 
in their personality, which significantly affects their behavior. 
However, determining the most effective composition of per- 
sonalities in a group is particularly difficult in natural systems 
given the ambiguities of animal personalities and the physi- 
cal challenges of repeated evaluations. Using a biologically- 
based collective movement model, we evaluate different per- 
sonality distributions to determine their effect on the overall 
success of the group. Results show that although there are 
distributions that are clearly more effective than others, in 
many cases, there is a broad range of distributions that re- 
sults in high group success. Furthermore, experiments using 
variable, or adaptive, personalities demonstrate that success- 
ful distributions are stable equilibriums as initially extreme 
distributions converge to these successful distributions as per- 
sonalities change. 

Introduction 

In many robot swarms, individuals within the swarm are as- 
sumed to be heterogeneous, especially, and perhaps most 
importantly, with respect to their decision-making. In fact, 
heterogeneity is argued to be a requirement for a multi-robot 
system even to be considered a swarm (§ahin, 2005). Vari- 
ations in either morphology or decision-making can present 
significant challenges given the complexities that arise as 
robots interact. However, such differences can also provide 
significant benefits (Couzin et al., 2005). 

While most work involving these benefits focuses on mor- 
phological differences, of particular interest here are differ- 
ences in the decision-making process, especially those that 
are adaptive. The ability for individuals in a group to adapt 
their decision-making to improve group-level performance 
is key to the usefulness of multi-robot systems in dynamic, 
real-world tasks. Recent research in animal groups has 


shown that such systems exist in nature. Animals are known 
to exhibit sets of correlated traits referred to as personali- 
ties, that in part, determine their behavior (Sih et al., 2004). 
Furthermore, these personalities are known to change in re- 
sponse to both individual experiences and the distribution 
of personalities in the overall group (Dali et al., 2004; Mon- 
tiglio et al., 2013). As such, animal personalities can provide 
inspiration as a means of integrating adaptive individual dif- 
ferences within a group to improve performance. Further- 
more, we have previously shown that using a simple mech- 
anism to introduce personality into a collective movement 
model can result in a significant increase in success (Es- 
kridge et al., 2013). However, it is not well understood how 
the distribution of personalities affects group performance, 
nor how stable effective personality distributions are. 

In the work presented here, we use a biologically-based 
collective movement model to explore how distribution of 
personalities, especially as they pertain to leaders and fol- 
lowers, affects the overall success of the group in initiating 
a movement. Simulations demonstrate that, for many of the 
groups evaluated, there is a wide range of personality dis- 
tributions that results in high group success. Furthermore, 
the results demonstrate that these successful distributions are 
stable equilibriums. This is indicated not only by the wide 
range of successful distributions, but also by additional ex- 
periments using variable personalities in which extreme per- 
sonality distributions converge to the more successful distri- 
butions as personalities change. 

Related Work 

Animal personalities are the focus of much recent research 
effort (Sih et al., 2004; Wolf et al., 2007). Personalities refer 
to correlated behavioral traits in animals that are frequently 
found together such as an insensitivity to social information 
and an increased likelihood of leaving the safety of cover 
to forage for food. The most commonly studied personal- 
ity traits lie along the bold- shy continuum and have been 
observed in a variety of animal species (Frost et al., 2007; 
Harcourt et al., 2009b). Of particular interest to the work 
presented here is the fact that individuals with bold person- 
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alities are frequently leaders of collective behavior, while 
shy individuals are frequently followers (Dyer et al., 2009; 
Harcourt et al., 2009a; Kurvers et al., 2009, 201 1). Personal- 
ities are known to be shaped by experience through mecha- 
nisms such as winner and loser effects (Hsu et al., 2006). In 
one case, bold losers became shyer and shy winners became 
bolder (Frost et al., 2007). 

Personality differences between individuals can lead to 
differentiation in roles within a group. The combination 
of different personalities within a group and the associated 
roles assumed by different members have been found to im- 
prove the overall success of the group (Couzin et al., 2005; 
Dyer et al., 2009; Modlmeier and Foitzik, 2011; Modlmeier 
et al., 2012). Studies have shown that these personality 
differences can be stable and maintained over time (Dali 
et al., 2004; Oosten et al., 2010). One explanation for the 
maintenance of personality differences is through niche role 
specialization (Montiglio et al., 2013), with some theoriz- 
ing that specialization occurs at the genetic level (Montiglio 
et al., 2013; Nonacs and Kapheim, 2007). 

Although these personality differences are known to con- 
fer benefits to group performance, the effects of the distri- 
bution of these personalities within a group on that perfor- 
mance are not well understood. This is in part due to the 
complexity of the interactions between individual person- 
alities, including the effects on group behavior through in- 
dividual personalities (Magnhagen and Staffan, 2005; Cote 
et al., 201 1) and the effects on individual behaviors by group 
personality (Cote et al., 2011). Furthermore, it is difficult 
to precisely measure the distribution of individual person- 
alities in a group. In fact, few studies even report the spe- 
cific distribution of personalities. Distributions that are re- 
ported consist of groups that are either randomly created 
in the lab (Magnhagen and Staffan, 2005), are drawn from 
environments that have unique fitness effects on personali- 
ties (Magnhagen, 2006), or do not classify personalities as 
bold and shy (David et al., 2011). While some studies have 
constructed groups with artificial personality distributions to 
evaluate the effects of different compositions (Sih and Wat- 
ters, 2005; Pruitt et al., 2013), most did not systematically 
evaluate a range of different personality distributions to di- 
rectly test the effects on overall group performance. How- 
ever, Pruitt and Keiser (2014) recently observed that spider 
colony success in collective foraging was tied to the degree 
to which a leader is bold. Their results indicate that even 
when the number of bold and shy individuals were kept con- 
stant, groups were more successful when the difference be- 
tween bold and shy personalities was large. 

Methods 

The simulations used for this work were performed using a 
modified version of a collective movement model developed 
through observations of collective movement attempts in a 
group of white-faced capuchin monkeys (Gautrais, 2010; 


Petit et al., 2009), and was later confirmed in observations 
of sheep (Pillot et al., 2011). The model could be classi- 
fied as a probabilistic finite state machine (PFSM) (Bram- 
billa et al., 2013) and uses anonymous quorum- sensing to 
determine the rates of collective movement decisions. The 
anonymous quorum- sensing nature of the model means that 
leaders, whether successful or unsuccessful, cannot be rec- 
ognized as such, and decision-making must rely on the num- 
ber of participating individuals only. Despite being a col- 
lective movement model, actual movement through an en- 
vironment is not a part of the model. Rather, the focus of 
the model is on the decision-making process that precedes 
a movement. Examples of such situations are found in na- 
ture where individuals exhibit notifying behaviors indicating 
a preferred direction of movement during a predeparture pe- 
riod (Pyritz et al., 2011). 

Collective Movement Model 

The collective movement model uses three rules to govern 
the decision-making process involved in starting collective 
movements (Petit et al., 2009; Gautrais, 2010). The first rule 
assumes that all individuals within the group can initiate a 
collective movement attempt with a constant rate of l/r 0 , 
with r 0 = 1290. While this assumption may not hold for 
groups with dominant leaders, studies have shown that it is 
a viable assumption for egalitarian animal groups, such as 
the capuchin monkeys used in the model’s development and 
robot swarms (Brambilla et al., 2013). 

The second rule describes the rate at which followers join 
the collective movement attempt and is calculated by l/r r . 
The time constant r r for the following rate is calculated us- 
ing the following: 

N -r 

r r = a f +/3 f — — (1) 

where otf = 162.3 and /3f = 75.4 are constants determined 
through direct observation, N is the number of individuals in 
the group, and r is the number of individuals following the 
initiator. As the number of individuals following the initiator 
increases, the rate at which individuals decide to join the 
movement also increases. 

Not all initiation attempts are successful as initiators often 
cancel and return to the group. The third rule calculates this 
cancellation rate using the following: 

a = , . e (2) 

1 + (r/7c) £c 

where a c = 0.009, 7 C = 2.0, and £ c = 2.3 are constants de- 
termined through direct observation, and r is the number of 
individuals following the initiator. Simulations of the model 
include the implicit assumption that a successful collective 
movement requires all of the members of the group to partic- 
ipate since there is a non-zero probability of canceling even 
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if all but one member participates. While this is not neces- 
sarily the case in nature, cohesive collective movements are 
the primary objective of this work and, as such, incomplete 
movements are considered failures. 


corresponding k value using the following sigmoid function: 

/ 0.5-p' \ _ 1 

fc = 2fl + e^-J (5) 


Integrating Personality 

As with our previous work (Eskridge et al., 2013), person- 
ality was incorporated into the collective model using an 
individual- specific value referred to as a “k factor” (Gau- 
trais, 2010). In the original model, this value was a constant 
and was used to investigate the effects of altering the rate at 
which individuals initiate, follow, and cancel. With the ad- 
dition of the k factor, initiation attempts are calculated at the 
constant rate of k/r 0 , and the following and canceling rate 
calculations are calculated as follows: 

1 ( N — r\ 

rr = - k [a f+ P f — ) O) 


where p' is p for initiating and is 1 —p for canceling and fol- 
lowing. Although different parameter values could be cho- 
sen for each decision, the choice of a single parameter was 
made to avoid over-complicating the model. 

Winner and loser effects are feedback mechanisms in 
which experience affects future success. They sometimes 
exist as a self-assessment mechanism that affects an individ- 
ual’s perception of its own abilities to the point where it can 
alter behavior without any actual change in ability (Fawcett 
and Johnstone, 2010). This self-assessment was incorpo- 
rated into the model by updating the initiator’s personality 
after every initiation attempt using the following standard 
update (or learning) rule (Bernstein et al., 1988; Katsnelson 
et al., 2012; Sutton and Barto, 1998): 


C r = k 


Gin 


1 + O’/ 7c) £ 


(4) 


where the variables are defined as before. Since this k fac- 
tor can either increase or decrease the three decision-making 
rates, it was an ideal means of incorporating the effects of 
personality into the model. 

Three important points were considered in integrating 
personality with the collective movement model. First, per- 
sonality has been observed in natural systems to affect the 
events used in this model in different ways. For example, a 
bold personality should result in a higher initiation rate and 
lower following and canceling rates, while a shy personality 
should result in a lower initiation rate and higher following 
and canceling rates (Harcourt et al., 2009a). Second, the 
magnitude with which a shy personality affects the model 
should be the same as a bold personality so as not to bias 
effects of one personality value over another. Since k had 
a non-inclusive lower limit of zero, the non-inclusive upper 
limit of two was chosen to ensure balance. In the simula- 
tions described below, personalities used to calculate k were 
limited to the range [0.1, 0.9] to ensure these limits were sat- 
isfied. Fastly, although neither the original model nor the 
observations on which the model was based, discuss person- 
ality of the individual animals involved one can assume that 
the individuals could be classified as having either bold or 
shy personalities. Therefore, the integration of personality 
incorporated the concept of a moderate personality (p = 0.5) 
which produced the same equations as the original model. 
Farger personality values were interpreted as bolder person- 
alities (e.g., p = 0.9) and smaller values were interpreted as 
shyer personalities (e.g., p = 0.1). To accentuate the effects 
of even minor differences in personality in values close to a 
moderate personality and minimize the effects of differences 
in extreme personalities, a personality p was converted to a 


Pt+i =Pt(l - A) + Ar (6) 

where p t was the initiator’s personality before the move- 
ment, pt+i was the personality after the movement, A was 
the rate at which updates changed the personality, and r 
was the reinforcement value used to update the personality. 
When A was low, the personality was primarily determined 
through long-term historical success and changes were mi- 
nor. When A was high, the personality was primarily deter- 
mined through short-term success, namely the last initiation 
attempt, and changes from one attempt to the next were sig- 
nificant. For the simulations described here, a low value of 
lambda was chosen (A = 0.02) to emphasize long-term ini- 
tiation success. For successful initiations, the reinforcement 
was r = 1, while it was r = 0 for unsuccessful initiations. 

Numerical Implementation 

Numerical simulations of the collective movement model 
were implemented in Java using a customized version 1 of 
the original algorithm (Gautrais, 2010). The time of each 
event was calculated as a random number drawn from an 
exponential distribution using the appropriate rate equation. 
As such, the simulations used continuous time events and 
not discrete time. 

The original model was only evaluated with a group size 
of 10, but other work has shown that the success of collec- 
tive movement initiations increases as the group size is in- 
creased, with most success differences present in group sizes 
of 50 or less and diminishing effects beyond a group size of 
100 (Eskridge, 2012). To evaluate the effects of personal- 
ity distributions as the number of individuals is scaled up, 
experiments using group sizes of 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, and 

Simulation source code and data analysis scripts are avail- 
able for download from https : / / github . com/ snucsne/ 
bio- inspired- leadership. 
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Group 

Size 

Bold 

Individuals 

Bold 

Percentage 

Success 

Percentage 

10 

2 

20% 

86.9% 

20 

7 

35% 

91.7% 

30 

12 

40% 

93.6% 

40 

18 

45% 

94.4% 

50 

21 

42% 

94.8% 

100 

44 

44% 

95.5% 


Table 1 : Results of simulations with fixed personalities used 
to identify the most effective personality distributions of 
bold and shy personalities are shown. 

100 were performed. To account for the fact that the model 
is probabilistic, fifty evaluations were performed for each 
group size, each with a different random seed. A single 
evaluation consisted of 2,000 x N simulations, where N 
was the group size. Each simulation constituted a single at- 
tempt at a collective movement and ended in either success 
(all individuals participating in the movement) or the initia- 
tor canceling. Individual personality values were reset at the 
beginning of each evaluation and persisted from one simu- 
lation to the next. The model parameters noted above were 
the same as those used in the original model (Gautrais, 2010; 
Petit et al., 2009). 

Results & Analysis 

Two types of experiments were performed to evaluate the 
effects of the distribution of personalities on the overall 
group’s success in initiating collective movements: a ) fixed 
personalities with a fixed bold/shy distribution, and b) vari- 
able personalities with a fixed initial bold/shy distribution. 
The first type of experiment allowed for the identification of 
effects on the initiation success by different personality dis- 
tributions. The second type allowed for evaluations on the 
stability of effective distributions and the ability of groups 
with suboptimal distributions to adapt. 

Fixed Distribution 

To find the most effective personality distribution of bold 
and shy personalities, referred to hereafter as the “optimal” 
distribution, a search of different distributions using fixed 
personalities was made. Figure 1 shows the percentage of 
bold personalities in the group versus the mean success for 
leaders initiating collective movements. Although the differ- 
ences between many bold percentages, especially for larger 
group sizes, were not statistically significant, the bold per- 
centage with the highest mean success was chosen as the 
“optimal” distribution. Note that evaluations using either all 
bold or all shy personalities performed the same. In fact, 
further analysis indicated that the results were identical to 
one another and results of previous simulations that did not 
use the personality modification. 


Table 1 shows the details for evaluations with the highest 
mean success for group sizes of N = 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, and 
100. Note that while the “optimal” number of bold individ- 
uals in the group increased as the group size increased, the 
percentages fluctuated, especially for groups sizes N = 40, 
50, and 100. Since, as mentioned above, the differences be- 
tween many distributions was not statistically significant, we 
cannot claim that these fluctuations are generalizable, but it 
does merit note. 

Variable Distribution 

Once the most effective fixed personality distributions of 
bold and shy personalities were identified, evaluations us- 
ing variable personalities were performed. Figure 2 shows 
the percentage of bold personalities in a group at the begin- 
ning of the evaluation versus the end of the evaluation for 
each group size and a range of initial percentages of bold 
personalities. Other than a group size of N = 10, groups 
were able to support a wide range of distributions of bold 
and shy personalities, including many that were much larger 
than the “optimal” distribution previously identified. 

Figure 3 shows the initial percentage of bold personali- 
ties in the group versus the mean success for leaders ini- 
tiating collective movements. For group sizes of N = 10, 
20, and 30, there was close agreement of the maximum suc- 
cess percentage between evaluations with variable personal- 
ity and the most effective fixed personality distribution, de- 
noted with a horizontal dashed line. However, simulations 
with variable personality had statistically significantly lower 
fitness than simulations with fixed personalities in the op- 
timal distribution (Kolmogorov- Smirnov, p « 0.001). In- 
terestingly, for larger group sizes, initial personality distribu- 
tions with a greater percentage of bold individuals than the 
“optimal” (denoted with a vertical dashed line) performed 
consistently better than distributions closer to the most ef- 
fective distribution found in using fixed personalities. 

Figure 4 depicts representative personality histories for a 
group size of N = 40 and three different initial personal- 
ity distributions. In Figure 4a, only 10% of the group was 
initially bold. However, within relatively few simulations, 
additional bold leaders emerged from within the group. Fur- 
thermore, significant variations in shy personalities were ob- 
served as individuals experienced temporary success in ini- 
tiating movements, but ultimately failed to consistently suc- 
ceed. In Figure 4b, 50% of the group was initially bold. 
Since this value was close to the “optimal” distribution (see 
Figure 3d), no transitions in personality from bold to shy or 
shy to bold were observed. Fastly, in Figure 4c, 90% of the 
group was initially bold. As the experiments with fixed per- 
sonalities showed that groups with such extreme personal- 
ity distributions are clearly suboptimal, failed bold initiators 
quickly adapted their personalities, and their roles, to be shy 
followers. Once this adaptation occurred, personality values 
stabilized for the remainder of the evaluation. 
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Bold Percentage 

(b) Group size N = 20 



Bold Percentage 

(c) Group size N = 30 




Bold Percentage 

(e) Group size N — 50 



Bold Percentage 

(f) Group size N = 100 


Figure 1 : Plots of the percentage of bold individuals in the group versus the mean percentage of successful initiations for 
different group sizes in simulation treatments with fixed personalities and fixed distributions are shown. Horizontal and vertical 
lines denote the “optimal” percentage of bold individuals and the resulting mean success, respectively. 



Initial Bold 

(a) Group size N = 10 



Initial Bold 

(b) Group size N = 20 



Initial Bold 

(c) Group size N = 30 



Initial Bold 

(d) Group size N = 40 



Initial Bold 

(e) Group size N = 50 



Initial Bold 

(f) Group size N = 100 


Figure 2: The mean percentage of bold personalities at the end of 2000 x N simulations with variable personalities and fixed 
initial distributions are shown (mean/SD). Error bars representing the standard deviation are also plotted, but are often too small 
to see. Horizontal lines denote the most effective bold personality percentage found during fixed personality evaluations. 
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Initial Bold 

(a) Group size N = 10 



Initial Bold 

(b) Group size N = 20 



Initial Bold 

(c) Group size N = 30 





Figure 3: Plots of the percentage of bold individuals in the group versus the mean percentage of successful initiations for 
different group sizes in simulation treatments with variable personalities and fixed initial distributions are shown (mean/SD). 
Error bars representing the standard deviation are also plotted, but are often too small to see. Horizontal and vertical lines 
denote the “optimal” percentage of bold individuals and the resulting mean success, respectively. 


0 20000 40000 60000 80000 

Attempts 

(a) Initial bold 10% 




Attempts 

(b) Initial bold 50% 



Attempts 

(c) Initial bold 90% 


Figure 4: Representative histories of individual variable personalities and the resulting distribution of personalities are shown 
for a group size of N = 40 and three different initial personality distributions. 


Discussion 

These results allow us to identify three significant contri- 
butions. First, as has been observed both in natural sys- 
tems (Sih and Watters, 2005; Modlmeier and Foitzik, 2011) 
and in previous research using artificial systems (Pinter- 
Wollman, 2012), groups containing a combination of bold 
and shy personalities performed statistically significantly 
better than groups consisting of a single personality type 
(see Figure 1). Although the success rate of movement ini- 
tiations varied with group composition, with some distribu- 


tions having significantly higher success than others, these 
results indicate that there is a broad range of effective distri- 
butions of bold and shy personalities that have comparably 
high performance. However, note that these effective dis- 
tributions do not include moderate personalities, as all in- 
dividuals were either bold or shy. While this is consistent 
with observations in nature which indicate that larger differ- 
ences between bold and shy personalities result in increased 
success (Pruitt and Keiser, 2014), the lack of moderate per- 
sonalities is most likely the result of the personality update 
rule. For a moderate personality to be stable, it must succeed 
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as often as it fails. However, this is unlikely since a bolder 
than average personality is more likely to succeed and be- 
come bolder, while a shyer than average personality is more 
likely to fail and become shyer. 

Second, as a result of this broad range of effective distri- 
butions, we conclude that the high performing personality 
distributions are stable equilibriums between bold and shy 
personalities, much like other stable distributions observed 
in nature (Mottley and Giraldeau, 2000). This conclusion 
is further reinforced by simulations using variable personal- 
ity in which initially extreme personality distributions (e.g., 
10% or 90% bold personalities) converged to higher per- 
forming distributions (see Figure 2). 

One particularly interesting result is that the final distri- 
bution of personalities was dependent on the initial distri- 
bution. If the final distribution of bold and shy personalities 
was independent of the initial distribution, one would expect 
the plots in Figure 2 to be relatively horizontal lines. This is 
most likely due to the broad range of effective distributions 
shown in Figure 1 and the lack of sufficient pressure to reach 
the optimal distribution. Furthermore, when one considers 
that either consistent initiation success or failure is required 
to transition a personality from shy to bold or bold to shy, 
achieving the optimal distribution of personalities appears 
even less likely. 

Lastly, it was surprising that a relatively large percentage 
of bold leaders (approximately 70%) was supported in many 
groups. At first glance, this result is counterintuitive given 
the effects of bold and shy personalities on the collective 
movement model and the general perception that such a per- 
centage is “too high.” However, these results indicate that a 
bold leader only needs to recruit a sufficient number of shy 
followers to prevent a quick cancellation of the movement. 
Once a critical number of followers had joined the move- 
ment, other bold individuals joined the movement before 
the initiator canceled. In the bigger picture, a large percent- 
age of bold leaders can promote higher group success. With 
more bold leaders, it is more likely that a bold individual ini- 
tiates first, thus increasing the chances of a successful move- 
ment. Given that there are observations of animal groups 
with both lower (Harcourt et al., 2009b) and higher (Magn- 
hagen, 2006; Sinn et al., 2008) percentages of bold individ- 
uals, no general conclusions regarding the relative frequen- 
cies of each personality type can be drawn. Current simu- 
lations allow for multiple initiations in a group, which may 
affect the percentage of bold leaders supported in a group. 

Conclusions and Future Work 

As discussed above, there are three significant conclusions 
that can be drawn from this work. First, these results show 
that groups with personality distributions containing a com- 
bination of bold and shy personalities perform at a higher 
level than those having a single personality type. In many 


cases, groups with a combination of personalities had al- 
most twice the success in initiating collective movements 
as single personality groups. Second, these high performing 
personality distributions were stable equilibriums, as is seen 
in the simulations with variable personality when initially 
extreme distributions converge towards the higher perform- 
ing personality distributions after relatively few simulations. 
Finally, these results show there is a wide range of effective 
personality distributions, with some groups supporting up to 
70% of the group being bold leaders. 

This work represents but one aspect of a larger research 
effort. The most significant opportunity for future work is 
to incorporate these results into simulations involving actual 
movement. Such simulations would provide a number of 
real-world constraints that may affect the personality distri- 
butions discussed in this work, including such things as lo- 
cal communication, dynamic communication networks, and 
conflicts of interest. Another avenue of investigation would 
be into the lack of moderate personalities in the results. Sta- 
ble, moderate personalities are observed in natural systems, 
but in these simulations, personalities diverge into distinctly 
extreme bold and shy personalities. Possible reasons for this 
include the personality function used (see Equation 5) or the 
collective movement model itself. 
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Abstract 

Neuromodulation or the modification of neural activity can 
enhance the biological capabilities of organisms for learning 
and adaptation (Doya, 2002). Computational models of 
neuromodulation have demonstrated an advantage for specific 
tasks (McHale and Husbands, 2003; Parussel, 2006; Soltoggio 
et al., 2008). In this paper we introduce simple, topological 
models of neuromodulation and provide a preliminary 
evaluation of their performance in a foraging task implemented 
in Polyworld. This work is novel in its evaluation of 
neuromodulatory models on tasks involving multiple agents 
competing in an ecologically demanding environment. 
Polyworld abstracts away the complexity of basic locomotion 
and digestion, but is biologically consistent in energy 
conservation, and simulations routinely involve populations of 
hundreds of neurally controlled agents. The work is also novel 
in its evaluation of a diverse mixture of models, employing two 
distinct neural growth models and two distinct models of 
neuromodulation to draw distinctions otherwise difficult to 
ascertain. The models developed in Polyworld are explained, 
evaluated and compared with other computational models of 
neuromodulation. In particular we find that neuromodulation 
may be able to enhance or diminish foraging performance in a 
competitive, dynamic environment, depending upon the nature 
of the action of neuromodulation and the distribution of 
neuromodulatory sources. 

Neuromodulation 

The term neurotransmitter refers to a molecule (usually an 
amine or neuropeptide) which functions to transmit an 
activation signal directly. Here, “directly” means from a 
specific neural component (i.e. one neuron) to a target 
(another neuron) at a specific time. Neuromodulators, in 
contrast, generally affect a larger region of neural tissue for a 
longer time period. In addition, neuromodulators can impact 
neural activity in ways other than transmitting an activation 
signal. Despite this semantic difference, certain types of 
molecules may function both as neurotransmitters and as 
neuromodulators, in different parts of the same nervous 
system. The terms are defined functionally , so a molecule can 
potentially function as one, the other, or both depending upon 
the context. In fact, these molecules have a rich history in 
evolution, serving diverse functions across kingdoms 
(Roshchina, 2010). 

Neuromodulators are stored in, and released from, vesicles 
inside cells. Upon their release they diffuse across tissue in 
time and space. Brezina (2010) explains, there are “seemingly 


infinite” amino acid sequences that make up neuropeptides 
and this versatility helps explain their flexibility. Brezina 
summarizes decades of research by suggesting that every 
aspect of neural activity and any neural process can be 
modulated. This holds for all levels of the nervous system. In 
fact, a neural wiring diagram (i.e. synaptic connections 
between neurons) alone is insufficient to understand most 
natural neural circuits (Brezina, 2010; Marder, 2012). 
Progress in understanding neuromodulation will likely require 
modeling and recording electrical and chemical activity from 
many parts of a circuit. According to Marder (2012), 
computational methods will be necessary to observe simulated 
behaviors emerging from functional properties at a lower 
level, because we have an incomplete understanding of circuit 
dynamics and it is simply infeasible to record all of the 
chemical and electrical activity that occurs in vivo. 

Models of Neuromodulation 

Computational models of neuromodulation have demonstrated 
advantages in certain artificial neural network tasks. Parussel 
(2006) showed that neuromodulation can increase robustness 
to sensory noise and can improve an agent’s ability to adapt 
when placed in a more complex environment. Soltoggio et al. 
(2008) showed how neuromodulation of synaptic plasticity 
could improve performance on tasks involving distant rewards 
with sparse learning events. Work with GasNets, a type of 
model which implements neurons emitting virtual 
neuromodulatory gas clouds (McHale and Husbands, 2003), 
has shown how certain locomotive control tasks can be better 
performed by central pattern generators that make use of 
neuromodulation (McHale and Husbands, 2004). GasNets 
have been applied to a variety of other tasks, including robotic 
visual discrimination (Husbands et al., 2010). 

However, in all of these projects, despite the dynamics of 
the testing environments, individual agents have been 
evaluated in isolation, rather than in competition. In a 
biological setting, organisms must compete for survival. The 
competition to survive and reproduce is an important aspect of 
the fitness landscape. Providing a testing environment that 
includes these factors may help identify some of the roles that 
neuromodulation plays in the behavior and evolution of 
multiple agents. We will compare and contrast these past 
models with the new project introduced in this paper in 
greater depth. 
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Polyworld 

Polyworld provides a testing framework to simulate a 
competitive multi-agent environment with ecological validity. 
The possibility for action selection in Polyworld is extensive 
and interesting emergent behaviors have been described 
(Yaeger, 1994). By incorporating neuromodulation into the 
neural models of agents in Polyworld we have an opportunity 
to investigate the roles that neuromodulation could play in 
behavior and evolution in a competitive environment. 

The agents in Polyworld reside in a two-dimensional world, 
with edges that the agents cannot move beyond. Within this 
world food is placed in clusters and may be relocated 
frequently in order to require agents to evolve foraging 
behaviors for survival. The agents in Polyworld are controlled 
by artificial neural networks (ANNs). Each agent receives a 
one-dimensional vector of red, green, and blue visual input 
from a forward facing sensor, which feeds into the input layer 
of neurons in its ANN. The agents can control the focus of 
their vision, i.e. select the width of their field of vision. There 
are red, green, and blue components of color in the agents’ 
bodies and in the environment, with all food appearing green. 
The intensity of an agent’s red color component is linked to 
the activation level of its fight neuron/behavior, and the 
intensity of its blue color is linked to the activation level of its 
mating neuron/behavior. The input neurons are activated with 
strengths based upon the visual input received. The input 
neurons are connected to hidden neurons, which may in turn 
be connected to and from other hidden neurons, before 
ultimately connecting to output neurons. The different 
behaviors that agents can exhibit (moving, turning, eating, 
fighting, mating, focusing and lighting) are controlled by the 
activation of these output neurons. 

By assigning primitive behaviors to single output neurons 
instead of complex neural circuits, agent’s actions are 
abstracted and minimal neurons are devoted to simple actions. 
This allows more neurons to be devoted to action selection. 
An agent expends energy by performing these actions (it also 
expends a fixed amount of energy over time) and it “dies” if it 
runs out of energy. An agent’s energy increases when it “eats” 
at a location with food. Agents can fight and when doing so 
they damage a separate, stored health value, which results in 
the agent’s death upon reaching zero (health, like energy, is 
expended by actions and replenished by eating). Agents killed 
leave behind food equivalent to what was left of their energy 
(some of which may remain, even though health is zero). Each 
agent has a genetic code representing the connectivity of its 
neural network (but not synaptic weights), as well as size, 
speed, and other traits. For a full catalogue of genes and more 
details about the metabolism and physiology of agents see 
(Yaeger, 1994). 

Polyworld simulations operate in discrete time-steps. At 
each time-step, the ANN of each agent is updated. An agent’s 
current orientation and the state of the world determine what it 
“sees.” The synaptic connections then propagate activation. 
Each target neuron’s activations are summed. Based on these 
summations each pre- synaptic neuron (input or hidden) 
transmits the appropriate activation to its post-synaptic 
neurons. Output neuron activations determine the agent’s 
behavior(s) at each time- step. The synaptic weights in the 
ANNs are updated according to Hebbian plasticity, (i.e. when 


neurons fire together, the synaptic weights between them 
increase). This unsupervised learning is well-suited to this 
level of complexity, and has stronger biological feasibility 
than, for example, back-propagation of error. 

If two agents simultaneously activate their mating neuron 
sufficiently when they are physically close, they will produce 
an offspring. The genes from the two parent agents are 
crossed over to generate the genes for the offspring; see 
(Yaeger, 1994) for details. When the number of agents in a 
simulation gets critically low (as a result of more death than 
reproduction) agents can be generated using an online genetic 
algorithm, however for these simulations a more graduated 
and less invasive technique is used in which energy 
requirements on the agents are relaxed as the population falls, 
guaranteeing the population never goes below a minimum. 
(Though simulations can still fail, with populations reaching 
this minimum and never recovering.) 

It is important to emphasize that agents do not pass on 
acquired “knowledge” to offspring. The neural network’s 
connectivity is passed on genetically, but the synaptic weights 
are randomized at birth. Inspired by Linsker’s work on 
visual cortex simulation (Linsker, 1988), Polyworld relies on 
network structure and Hebbian learning to produce 
evolutionarily useful behaviors. Because synaptic weights 
are not stored in the genome of agents, each agent must learn 
during its lifespan. This helps minimize the genome and also 
establishes a non-Lamarckian evolutionary model. Thus, the 
challenge of survival and reproduction for agents is 
significant; they cannot simply memorize food cluster 
locations and pass them on to their offspring. Instead, they 
must evolve a neural structure that learns to find enough food 
in order to survive long enough to find another agent to mate 
with, otherwise they will “die” and exit the gene pool. 

Polyworld may have impassable barriers placed in an 
environment. These structures visually obscure anything 
behind them and require agents to navigate around them. 
These may be used to increase the difficulty of survival for 
agents and will be discussed more when dealing with the 
testing procedure. 

Neural Architectures 

There are two neural architectures — two methods for growing 
neural topologies — in Polyworld. In the first architecture, the 
neurons are non-spatial; i.e., neurons’ relationships with other 
neurons are determined purely topologically. Despite lacking 
spatial properties, the neurons are clustered into groups and 
many properties of neurons are set at the group level. This 
neural architecture will henceforth be referred to as the groups 
architecture, because neural connectivity is specified at the 
group level. The synaptic connection density from one group 
to another is controlled genetically. 

The second architecture, henceforth referred to as the sheets 
architecture, includes a spatial component. Each neuron is 
located within a 3 -dimensional virtual space. Similar to the 
groups architecture, there are clusters of neurons organized 
together. However, in this case they are all located in a single 
plane or sheet. All the input neurons are located at one edge 
(the front) of the space. The output neurons are located at the 
opposite edge (the back) of this space. In between are sheets 
of hidden neurons. These sheets of neurons connect to one 
another via synapses. Synapses are probabilistically assigned 
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from neurons on a source sheet within a radius of the 
potentially offset projection of a target neuron (Figure 1). This 
receptive field of the target neuron determines which neurons 
are connected to it from the source sheet. This use of 
probabilistic receptive fields was done to mirror 
biology (Mitchison, 1991; Murre, 1995; Bullmore and Spoms, 
2009) and help bias towards small world networks (Berry and 
Temam, 2007). 

The performance of agents with and without 
neuromodulatory capabilities was compared using these two 
different neural architectures. In the next section we explain 
the simple model of neuromodulation that was incorporated 
into these neural architectures. 

Properties Modulated 

In this paper we report on work incorporating 
neuromodulation into both the sheets and groups architecture. 
This model is simple and exploratory and while we do not 
make any effort to model diffusion, we do attempt to model 
the neuromodulation of two types of neural activity. One 
property that can be modulated is the sum total of activations 
from pre-synaptic neurons to a given post-synaptic neuron. 
Alternatively, the synaptic plasticity of a neuron, i.e. the rate 
at which pre-synaptic weights change, can be modulated. In 
our model either of these properties can be increased or 
decreased via neuromodulation. 


input sheet hidden neuron sheets output sheet 



Figure 1. Each neuron has a probability of growing synapses 
from a receptive field on another sheet. The center of the 
receptive field on the source sheet may be offset relative to the 
target neuron. The hidden neurons are located on sheets 
between the input and output sheets. 

Model of Neuromodulation 

A special modulatory neuron type was added to the pre- 
existing excitatory and inhibitory neuron types. The special 
modulatory neurons have synaptic connections following 
standard connectivity rules. However, when activated, their 
effect on target neurons differs from standard neurons. They 
either influence the synaptic plasticity (learning rate) of the 
target neuron’s pre-synaptic connections, or the overall level 
of activation from all pre-synaptic connections. These 
modulations take place at each time-step, and hence the 
modulation takes place at the same speed as the regular neural 


activity. The model of neural activation for the standard 
excitatory and inhibitory neurons is given by 

t t 

Xi = 2 aj Sy 

ai t+1 = 1 / (1 + e" ax i) 


Yaeger (1994) explains: 

where a/ is the neuronal activation of neuron j at time t 
(the beginning of this time step), s/ is the synaptic 
efficacy from neuron j to neuron i at time t, a/ +1 is the 
neuronal activation of neuron i at time t+1 (the end of 
this time step), and a is a specifiable logistic slope. 

Modulation of neural activation changes the equations to be: 


^ = mi* E a/ s^ 
a/ +1 = 1 / (1 + e" ax i ) 


( !' 

M = 0 

rrij = -J 2 am) * sm) 

M * 0 

l M 

Where am/ represents the neuronal activation of a modulatory 


neuron j at time t and sm^ represents the synaptic efficacy 
from neuron j (modulatory) to neuron i at time t. M represents 
the number of modulatory neurons with connections to neuron 
i. The division by M was done to take the average modulation 
value across all the modulatory neurons that are influencing 
the target neuron, rather than the sum of those values. This 
was done to normalize modulatory effects so that the number 
of modulatory connections does not change the degree of the 
modulation. 

The model of synaptic plasticity for the standard excitatory 
and inhibitory neurons is given by 

Si / +1 = Si/ + r/ kl (a/+l - 0.5) (a/ - 0.5) 

Again, Yaeger (1994) explains: 

where s^ +1 is the synaptic efficacy from neuron j to 
neuron i at time t+1, and rf kl is the learning rate for 
connections of type c (e-e, e-i, i-i, or i-e) from group 1 to 
group k. An optional multiplicative decay term may also 
be applied to the synaptic efficacy. 


Modulation of synaptic plasticity changes the equations to be: 
Sij t+1 = + q c kl (a/+l - 0.5) (a/ - 0.5) * m, 

M = 0 

M * 0 


1 , 


m; = < Yi am j * sm ■ 


M 


Where am/ again represents the neuronal activation of a 
modulatory neuron j at time t and sm/ represents the synaptic 
efficacy from neuron j (modulatory) to neuron i at time t. M 
again represents the number of modulatory neurons with 
connections to neuron i. Also, the c in r/y can now refer to 
connections of types e-e, e-i, i-i, i-e, m-e, m-i, m-m, e-m, and 
i-m. Again, the division by M was done to take the average 
modulation value across all the modulatory neurons that are 
influencing the target neuron. 
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Task 

In simulations, Polyworld’s environment was configured to 
generate a patch of food in one of three locations. The patch 
was relocated, cyclically every 2000 steps. After the first 
10,000 steps of a simulation, dynamic, impassable barriers 
were added in the environment. After starting at size zero, 
these barriers were programmed to grow slowly when the 
population was doing well (above 175 agents). When a 
population was struggling (below 120 agents), the barriers 
started to shrink quickly. If the population was performing 
poorly (below 90 agents), barriers would shrink twice as fast. 
Figure 2 demonstrates the layout of the possible food patches 
(green squares) and three snapshots of potential barrier sizes. 



Figure 2. Left: agents require minimal navigation; food 
locations are mostly within line-of-sight. Middle: barriers 
obstruct view and navigation. Right: barriers extend far, 
obstructing agents significantly. 

The task of foraging in order to find food in a new location 
becomes more difficult as the barriers increase in size. This 
should be intuitive when examining Figure 2. The reasons for 
this increased difficulty are two-fold. First, the agents must 
travel a greater distance (expending additional energy) to get 
from one food patch to the next when barriers are present. The 
longer the barrier the greater the shortest distance from one 
food patch to another will be. Secondly, when a food patch is 
relocated, agents near the old food patch will have their vision 
of the new patch obscured by the barriers. This forces agents 
to explore for food (expending additional energy), and simply 
mapping visual inputs to actions is no longer an adequate 
foraging strategy. At their maximum, barriers could reach 
90% of the way from one edge of the world to the other. 

Monitoring how these barriers grow and shrink over time 
can give an estimate of how effective a given population of 
agents is at adapting to the environment. Population level 
increases and decreases are very frequent in simulations, 
though as long as the population stays above a certain 
threshold we consider the performance to be acceptably good. 
When the population falls below the acceptable level, we 
know it is struggling to sustain itself. However, due to general 
fluctuations in population level, a low-fitness population may 
have a temporarily high population of agents, or a high-fitness 
population may have a temporarily low population. To 
compensate for this and prevent complete population crashes, 
barriers grow slowly and shrink quickly, thus providing a 
better match of world difficulty to agent population over time. 

Highly fit populations will increase in size, and poorly fit 
populations will decrease in size over time. If a population 
remains consistently large, even as patches relocate, then the 
barrier sizes will gradually increase. Examining the size of the 
barriers at a given time is therefore one means of measuring 
the fitness of the agents at that time, since barriers will only 
grow with a consistently sustained large population. We 


investigated the use of raw barrier size as a measure of agent 
performance, but due to relatively rapid fluctuations in 
population and corresponding fluctuations in barrier size, the 
measure proved to be very noisy. We also investigated using 
just a “high water mark” of barrier size, but while less noisy, 
this measure failed to capture intermediate levels of 
population recovery and barrier growth, ignoring near die-offs 
and substantial differences in population recovery times from 
such events. 

We were able to obtain a much smoother and more 
representative measure of the performance of a population of 
agents by integrating barrier size over time. A simple running 
summation of barrier size defines a metric that increases more 
rapidly when populations perform well, thus allowing the 
barrier to grow quickly and consistently (or at least rebound 
frequently). Conversely, the metric grows more slowly when 
poorly performing populations force the barrier size to shrink. 
We call this metric Productivity and use it to assess the 
performance of each population of agents. 

It is also worth noting that this approach of growing and 
shrinking barriers helps guide evolution toward increased 
foraging ability. As the barriers increase in size, the challenge 
of foraging increases and those that adapt best to the increased 
challenges will pass on their genes. This can be thought of as 
breaking a challenging problem into a series of less 
challenging sub-problems that can be solved in steps, yielding 
a continuous reshaping of the fitness landscape. Similar 
results could likely be obtained without this dynamic fitness 
shaping, but we would expect only a small fraction of seed 
populations to succeed in a world that starts off at maximum 
difficulty. Use of a dynamically shaped fitness landscape 
allows every simulation to succeed to one degree or another, 
depending upon the Productivity of its population of agents, 
and the degree of success then serves as our fitness metric 
rather than the fraction of successful populations. This is 
vastly more efficient than an un-shaped environment in the 
use of computational resources. 

A protocol was implemented to compare simulations of 
agents including and excluding neuromodulatory features. 
There are two neural architecture variants ( Groups and 
Sheets) each with the possibility of a standard ANN with no 
neuromodulation (Base), one including neuromodulation of 
neural activation (Activation), or one including 
neuromodulation of synaptic plasticity (Plasticity), generating 
six possible agent architectures to compare: GroupsBase, 
Groups Activation, GroupsPlasticity, SheetsBase, 

Sheets Activation, and SheetsPlasticity. 

Ten runs of 200,000 time-steps were run for variants of the 
six agent architectures. The only difference in the simulations 
aside from the specified neural architecture was a pseudo- 
random number generator seed used for randomizing many 
stochastic features of the simulation. The Productivity of the 
agent population in each simulation was calculated every 100 
time-steps and used to assess the performance of each variant. 

Results 

Figures 3 through 7 display plots of agent Productivity 
versus time. In each plot there are two curves, each showing 
mean Productivity, with standard- error bars, for ten 
simulations each of two different architectures. In addition, a 
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plot of statistical significance (1 - p-value) is displayed at the 
bottom as a finely dashed line, corresponding to any 
differences in mean Productivity between the differing neural 
architectures at each time-step. The p-values were calculated 
using an independent Welch’s t-test (a Student’s t-test 
allowing unequal variance). 

Looking at significance at each time step could run the risk 
of random statistical aberrations suggesting significance 
where there is none, but the samples at adjacent time steps are 
not independent here, and the smoothness of these curves 
means that integrating over longer time scales would produce 
comparable levels of significance (within modest time 
windows). The Productivity metric being analyzed is also 
itself a summed statistic. So for multiple reasons a repeated 
sampling correction is not required. We also present whole- 
run significance results in Figure 8, which are consistent with 
the intuitions gained from the temporal traces of significance. 

To aid understanding, colors and line styles are consistently 
used in the following manner: Black indicates a standard 
ANN without neuromodulation (Base), blue indicates 


modulated neural activation (Activation), and red indicates 
modulated synaptic plasticity (Plasticity). Results obtained 
with the Groups neural architecture are displayed using a solid 
line; those using the Sheets architecture are shown with a 
dashed line. A dot-dash line style is used in Figure 7 when the 
Groups and Sheets results are aggregated. 

Figures 3 and 4 compare the Activation and Plasticity 
neuromodulation results, respectively, to the Base (no 
neuromodulation) results using the Groups architecture. 

Figures 5 and 6 compare the two neuromodulation results 
to the Base results using the Sheets architecture. 

Figure 7 compares Activation neuromodulation to Plasticity 
neuromodulation using aggregated Groups and Sheets results. 

Figure 8 presents a whole-run integrated Barrier Size 
comparison between all three neuromodulation models (Base, 
Activation, and Plasticity) for both neural architectures 
(Groups and Sheets). As Productivity was defined to be 
integrated Barrier Size, this ends up being equivalent to a 
comparison of the final time-step’s Productivity. The box and 
whiskers plots are standard, showing median, quartiles, and 
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Figure 3: Activation neuromodulation compared to Base (no 
neuromodulation) using the Groups architecture. 


Figure 5: Activation neuromodulation compared to Base (no 
neuromodulation) using the Sheets architecture. 
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Figure 4: Plasticity neuromodulation compared to Base (no Figure 6: Plasticity neuromodulation compared to Base (no 
neuromodulation) using the Sheets architecture. neuromodulation) using the Sheets architecture. 
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Productivity: Activation vs. Plasticity 
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Figure 7: Activation neuromodulation compared to Plasticity 
neuromodulation for combined Groups and Sheets results. 


extrema. Overlaid on the centerline of the box and whiskers 
are the individual values from the ten runs for that model and 
architecture. Adjacent to the box and whiskers are 
representations of the mean and 95% confidence intervals, so 
that significance can be inferred directly from the plot. 



Base Activation Plasticity Base Activation Plasticity 

Figure 8: Whole-run Barrier Size / Final Productivity 
comparison between Base, Activation, and Plasticity 
neuromodulation using Groups and Sheets architectures. See 
text for explanation of plot elements. 


Discussion and Conclusions 

Comparisons amongst our models of neuromodulation 
provide some results that are statistically significant and some 
that are merely suggestive. 

In what initially we were concerned might be an anomalous 
result, Figure 3 shows a highly statistically significant 
difference between Activation neuromodulation and the Base 
model (with no neuromodulation). For this particular 
neuromodulatory model and neural architecture, 
neuromodulation significantly reduces the Productivity of 
agents compared to those using no neuromodulation. This is 
consistent with the reduced performance exhibited by agents 
using activation modulation in the absence of noise in the 
work of Parussel (2006). Curiously, Activation 
neuromodulation seems to have a small positive effect on 
agent Productivity when instantiated in the Sheets neural 
architecture (see Figure 5). We hypothesize that this reversal 
of effect may be the result of substantially different 
distributions of modulatory neurons between the Groups and 
Sheets architectures. In the Groups neural growth model, 
modulatory neurons are specified and linked into the neural 
graph as a group, producing topological clusters of 
modulatory neurons, whereas in the Sheets architecture, due 
to the spatially distributed growth model, the modulatory 
neurons tend to be more evenly distributed amongst the 
excitatory and inhibitory neurons, at least initially. More work 
is required to ascertain whether this is actually the source of 
the discrepancy, but if correct, this suggests one possible 
hypothesis regarding the distribution and possibly the growth 
of modulatory neurons in biological brains. 

Figure 4 shows there is little statistically significant 
difference between Plasticity neuromodulation and a lack of 
neuromodulation, but the brief excursion of significance 
above 0.95 and the consistently higher mean Productivity with 


Plasticity neuromodulation are vaguely suggestive of a 
difference that might show up better with more data or a more 
challenging problem (or at least a problem more suited to the 
expected benefits of neuromodulation; see the Future 
Directions section). 

Figure 5 again compares Productivity between Activation 
neuromodulation and the Base (no modulation), this time for 
the Sheets neural architecture. Though the results fall short of 
statistical significance we can see that the significance curve 
almost reaches 0.95 and stays somewhat elevated for a 
moderately long time. The magnitude of the separation 
between the neuromodulation and Base curves is also larger 
than that between Plasticity and Base with the Groups 
architecture, and, as mentioned previously, in the opposite 
direction of that between Activation and Base with the Groups 
architecture. So once again, there is a hint that there might be 
something to go after here, despite the lack of statistical 
significance. 

The Plasticity in Sheets results of Figure 6 are a bit 
stronger, with significance rising above 0.95 for on the order 
of 20,000 time steps, though significance is falling towards 
the end of these simulations. The magnitude of the separation 
between these curves is also the largest of any of the pairs of 
results, with Plasticity neuromodulation providing an apparent 
benefit to agents’ Productivity. It is impossible to say whether 
significance will continue to diminish or grow again if and 
when we extend these runs to longer times, but this is the most 
positive individual result of this series of simulations. (The 
most negative being the impact of Activation 
neuromodulation on the Groups architecture.) 

Figure 7 gets at this difference between Activation and 
Plasticity models of neuromodulation, aggregating the Groups 
and Sheets results. These results are difficult to interpret, 
despite fairly extensive statistical significance, because the 
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differences are largely dominated by the negative results of 
the Groups Activation model. But even with the Sheets 
architecture alone, Plasticity performs better than Activation, 
if not to a statistically significant degree, so far. 

Figure 8 recapitulates and encapsulates all of these results, 
showing a whole-run integrated Barrier Size comparison of all 
neuromodulation models (Base, Activation, Plasticity) for 
both neural architectures (Groups, Sheets). The box and 
whiskers elements give a good feel for the overall spread of 
the data, and the mean and 95% confidence intervals show the 
limited statistical significance, except that resulting from the 
negative Groups Activation model. As stated previously, we 
need to better understand the Groups Activation results. 

The overall trend amongst the different models of 
neuromodulation in the Sheets architecture offers another hint 
that there is something worth pursuing here. There is hope that 
we will be able to distinguish efficacy between these different 
models with additional effort. 

In the end, we feel the results are weak but suggestive. 
Differences between neuromodulation and no 
neuromodulation were small but consistently positive for the 
Plasticity model, and significantly negative for the Activation 
model in the Groups architecture, yet slightly positive in the 
Sheets architecture. Overall there is a hint that Plasticity 
modulation may ultimately outperform Activation 
modulation. However, further work is needed to see if any 
of these tentative suggestions hold true. 

Future Work 

These models do not currently account for any differences 
in time course between standard neural activity and 
neuromodulatory activity. They also fail to account for any 
spatial diffusion dynamics. They were designed as exploratory 
models to assess how neuromodulation of some specific 
neural activities would influence the ability of a population of 
competing agents to evolve and perform in a biologically 
inspired foraging task. Given the modest suggestion of 
potential here, we intend to extend the models of 

neuromodulation, adjust the challenges faced by the agent 
populations, and increase the range of data we gather and 
examine from simulations. 

Specifically, we intend to develop models of spatial 
diffusion inspired by, but extending, GasNets 

neuromodulation. We believe the ability to affect neural 
dynamics on multiple time scales may prove to play a critical 
role in any benefits conveyed by neuromodulation. 

We also intend to explore some behavioral challenges that 
may be better suited to the benefits conveyed by 
neuromodulation. It is possible that the slowly growing and 
shrinking barriers do not represent the kind of short-time-scale 
cognition and error-driven learning that neuromodulation is 
thought to serve (O’Reilly et al., 2014), and that faster, more 
transient behavioral challenges will allow neuromodulation to 
have a stronger impact on agent fitness. Though interaction 
between agents is already one of the most important aspects of 
an agent’s environment, we are also considering a more social 
task through the introduction of stigmergy. Previous work has 
also demonstrated differences in the value of neuromodulation 
in the presence or absence of noise (Parussel, 2006), which 
would be easy to investigate in Polyworld. 


The model developed in this paper is similar to specific 
components of modeling work done by Parussel (2006) and 
Soltoggio et al. (2007) in addition to work done using 
GasNets (McHale and Husbands, 2003). The multiplicative 
modulation of neural activation can be seen as analogous to 
multiplicatively altering the transfer gain function in the 
GasNets model, and to the multiplicative modulation of neural 
activation in Parussel’ s model. The neuron-to -neuron 
multiplicative modulation of synaptic plasticity in this model 
is analogous to the modulation of synaptic plasticity used by 
Soltoggio. We expect that having multiple models of 
neuromodulation will allow us to tease apart their differences 
and develop a better understanding of their strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Similarly, we expect that having two different (Groups and 
Sheets) neural architectures — two different neural growth 
models — will be powerful for this exploratory type of study. It 
is reasonable to think that the computational characteristics of 
neuromodulation are dependent on neural architectures, 
including their spatial organization, and having both models 
will allow us to find similarities and make distinctions not 
otherwise possible. In particular, the reversal in effect of 
Activation modulation between the Groups and Sheets 
architectures needs to be investigated and better understood. 
We have experience characterizing these evolved networks 
using graph theoretical techniques (Yaeger et al., 2010; 
Yaeger, 2013) which we expect will offer additional insights 
into these behavioral differences, and which hopefully will 
confirm or refute our hypothesis regarding clustered vs. 
uniformly distributed modulatory neurons and their effect on 
Activation modulation. 

Initial attempts at running this experiment resulted in much 
more erratic data, so the barrier growth rate was decreased and 
the shrink rate was increased. This was done to limit the 
variance within and between runs. This parameter space could 
be further explored to help tease apart differences in 
performance. Alternatives to early modeling decisions, such 
as averaging versus summing neuromodulation, need to be 
explored. Furthermore, simply running more simulations 
could be helpful in identifying trends that were not easily 
observed with just ten simulations. 

One way of phrasing the question that this model and paper 
seek to investigate is whether the computational 
characteristics of these special modulatory neurons grant an 
advantage over networks consisting entirely of standard 
neurons. In general the number of neurons present in each 
agent were equally divided between excitatory, inhibitory, and 
modulatory neurons at the start of evolution. Over time, the 
number and fraction of modulatory neurons present in agents 
may increase or decrease, and will be monitored in future 
work. 

In this paper we have incorporated a simple exploratory 
model of neuromodulation into Polyworld and run 
experiments to ascertain how the availability of special 
neuromodulatory neurons impacted the evolution and 
Productivity of a population of competing agents pressured to 
evolve increasing foraging abilities. Results are tenuous but 
suggest that some forms of neuromodulation may convey 
either an evolutionary advantage or disadvantage on agents, 
with the distinction being based upon neural topology. The 
strength of any such advantage or disadvantage and the 
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conditions under which it is maximized are open questions. 
These are still preliminary results and our hope is that with 
this project we have laid the ground work for testing more 
advanced models of neuromodulation and provided ourselves 
the opportunity to design new and better experiments with 
different challenges for the agents. We expect that future work 
will better illuminate the distinctions and benefits of different 
models of neuromodulation. 
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Abstract 

Elitism is a common concept in the standard Genetic Algorithm 
(GA), but one that has received little to no research when con- 
sidered on spatial coevolutionary GAs. This paper attempts to 
address this by implementing and analyzing elitism mecha- 
nisms within a spatial coevolutionary system. To this end we 
develop a new globally selected local elitism and compare it 
with the more basic strictly non-local elitism generally seen in 
standard GAs. To aid in this analysis we also create a new sim- 
ple function, one-max matching, which incorporates the sim- 
plicity of one-max yet is highly multimodal. We find that elit- 
ism seems to have a massive positive effect on coevolutionary 
systems, Heat maps show that the globally selected local elite 
often cluster within in the spatial network. Finally, surprisingly 
it took two elite per population in a coevolutionary system to 
see any benefit from elitism; we don’t know why. 

Introduction 

The Spatial Coevolutionary Genetic Algorithm (Hillis, 1990; 
Weigand and Sarma, 2004) brings together two paradigms 
within evolutionary computation: coevolutionary systems and 
spatially determined mating restrictions. However the spatial 
coevolutionary system provides the opportunity to introduce a 
hybrid mechanism not present in either system individually, 
spatial evaluation, which had been incorporated in both Hillis’ 
and Weigand and Sarma’ s systems. In coevolution, the evalu- 
ation of a member from one population is based on the geno- 
type or phenotype of one or more members from another pop- 
ulation. With spatial evaluation the selection of the member, 
or members, of the other population is restricted to a spatially 
determined subset. The evaluative spatial structure is usually 
created such that members from the two populations that have 
an evaluative edge between them have neighbors that also 
have evaluative connected edges. Unlike the reproductive 
spatial structure, the evaluative spatial structure forms a bipar- 
tite graph between the populations. 

While spatial coevolution has been around as long as co- 
evolution has in the evolutionary algorithm world (both simul- 
taneously introduced in Hillis 1990), only limited analysis has 
been done on these systems (Pagie and Hogeweg, 1997; 
Weigand and Sarma, 2004; Williams and Mitchell, 2005; 
Mitchell et. al. 2006) and none of them investigated the ef- 
fects that elitism might have in such systems. 

Elitism, where the best member from the previous popula- 
tion is copied unchanged into the current population, is a 
mechanism that has been used in the Genetic Algorithm (GA) 
almost since its inception (De Jong, 1975). Its purpose is to 


prevent a population from losing the best solution it has found 
up until that point. While the elitism mechanism is not one 
that maps directly to the natural world of genetics, it has over 
time become ubiquitous in the GA world because of its effec- 
tiveness. 

The addition of a spatial structure to reproduction added 
even more opportunity with the addition of local elitism. First 
introduced by De Jong and Sarma (1995) to fine-grained par- 
allel GA systems and extended to any spatially structured GA 
(Sarma and De Jong, 1997), local elitism extends tournament 
selection, the most common selection technique used for spa- 
tial GA systems, to include the population member from the 
current generation, unaltered by mutation or crossover, in the 
spatial slot being filled when creating the next generation. 
With the addition of local elitism, the original “global” elitism 
becomes unnecessary since if the globally elite member would 
be the best member in the next generation, it would win its 
slot in its local tournament selection. If it doesn’t win its slot, 
then it wouldn’t be the elite after the generation following, so 
the effective difference is very short-lived. 

Adding elitism to spatial coevolutionary systems is an ob- 
vious step to do, but probably to reduce complicating factors 
in their analyses, it has not been included in any of the spatial 
coevolutionary systems previously discussed. While elitism is 
the primary mechanism used in the Potter and De Jong’s 
(1994) cooperative coevolutionary system, where each of the 
members from a population being evaluated is evaluated 
against the elite member of the other population, there is no 
spatial structure used for either the reproductive or evaluative 
aspects of the algorithm. This is unlike the cooperative 
coevolutionary system of Weigand and Sarma, 2004, which 
did use spatial structures but not elitism. 

In this paper we will study the effects of elitism within a 
spatial coevolutionary system demonstrating its importance 
and utility. To accomplish this we needed to create a tech- 
nique for elitism that can be used to seamlessly transition 
between the standard GA’s global elitism and the spatial GA’s 
local elitism. To aid in the analysis we also develop a simple 
test problem based on one-max, but is also multimodal. 

In the next section we will define the spatial coevolutionary 
GA used for our set of experiments. We will then describe the 
experiments that will be used to determine the effectiveness of 
elitism in spatial coevolutionary systems. This will be fol- 
lowed by the results of the experiments, analysis and discus- 
sion of the results, and the conclusion. 
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Implementation 

Elitism 

In a regular GA, elitism is important as it prevents the best 
solution found so far from being accidently lost through the 
vagaries of selection. This allows important genetic infor- 
mation to continually be disseminated throughout the popula- 
tion. The effect of the elite is not so clear when dealing with 
spatial GAs since the genetic material from the elite member 
can only be of immediate use to its local neighborhood. Local 
elitism (De Jong and Sarma, 1995) allows for the elite to 
emerge locally through tournament competition as described 
previously. However this produces a “ratcheting effect” eve- 
rywhere, were no solution in the next population can be worse 
than from the previous population, which is not present in a 
standard GA. While it is possible to invoke a tournament 
between parents and children for inclusion in the next genera- 
tion (which is done in some GA implementations) this is far 
from being standard, and could easily place too strong a selec- 
tion pressure on the population. On the other hand, if you treat 
the “global” elite in a spatial population the same as you 
would in a standard GA and just copy it unchanged into the 
next generation, it limits the amount of spatial variation in its 
locality, which is already limited by spatial reproduction and 
can easily stall evolutionary progress in the very area that has 
the most promising solution. Since the effect of elitism is so 
different between the standard GA and a spatial GA (and even 
more so a spatial coevolutionary GA), it becomes very diffi- 
cult to compare elitism directly between the two systems. 

To facilitate direct comparison, we introduce an “interme- 
diate” elitism mechanism between the “global” elitism of the 
standard GA and local elitism of the spatial world. Instead of 
implementing local elitism everywhere, we choose k unique 
elite and for each of those “global” elite, we apply local elites 
In other words, we globally select and locally implement. 

This globally selected local elitism allows us to smoothly 
transition between the elitism used in the standard and the 
spatial GA. When the spatial system is fully connected, the 
elite member is compared against offspring that come from 
parents that can be anywhere in the population 1 . The chances 
are therefore that the elite member will win the tournament 
and be copied into the next generation as with a standard GA. 
When k is set the full population size, the system becomes 
local elitism. In our experiments k is set to 1,2, 10 and 100, 
where 100 is the full population size. 

We will use this version of elitism in all of our experiments 
except for one. In that experiment we allow the elite member 
to be copied into the next generation whether or not it won the 
local tournament. This will allow us to observe whether, as 
predicted above, the detrimental effects that non-local elitism 
should have on spatial systems actually transpires. 

General GA 

One of the main experimental controls we imposed for this 
study was to use as simple a GA on as simple a problem as 
possible without becoming overly trivial and providing suffi- 
cient features to differentiate between various properties of 

1 Please note that neither parent need be the elite member itself; see the 
discussion of how our spatial system is designed in GA Setup. 


interest. With this in mind we chose to use a population size 
of 100, big enough to setup non-trivial spatial networks, yet 
small enough to be able to study with a fair amount of ease. 
We have a 0.8 probability of crossing over using uniform 
crossover with a parameter of 0.3 (i.e. a 0.3 probability of 
crossing over a bit location). The mutation rate is set to 2/L 
where L is the chromosome length used in the problem and 
which is problem specific. For convenience we applied a max 
generation of 5000 for all of our simulations to ensure that the 
majority of runs will complete, but if not that they would still 
terminate in a timely manner; a simulation which has not 
completed after 5000 generations is simply considered a ‘fail- 
ure’, having failed to find the optimal solution. Each experi- 
ment will be run through 50 repetitions in order to obtain 
statistically relevant results. 

Spatial GA 

The reproductive spatial GA used for coevolutionary sys- 
tem, while keeping close to a standard spatial system, does 
have some slight differences introduced to allow for a seam- 
less transition between the spatial GA and the standard GA, 
which is designed to occur when running the spatial GA on a 
complete graph. In our spatial system instead of mutating the 
current individual at a location or having it as one of the two 
parents for crossover, the neighborhood is determined, which 
includes the node to be filled, and then one or two members 
(depending on whether crossover is to be done or not) are 
selected from the entire neighborhood, reproduced and then 
stored in the next generation’s node. When crossover is per- 
formed only one of the children are kept (randomly deter- 
mined). This technique was chosen to match the design deci- 
sion used in Mitchell et. al. (2006): the only spatial 
coevolutionary paper to both use and fully describe their spa- 
tial crossover technique. If elitism is used, and the current 
node holds one of the elites, the newly created offspring and 
the elite member have binary tournament selection applied, 
implementing local elitism. 

As we are attempting to study the effect of elitism we will 
be changing the number of elites used in order to test its ef- 
fects. In general we are testing with 0, 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 50 and 
100 (or full) numbers of elites, as stated previously. It is im- 
portant to remember that we are implementing unique elitism 
when considering the case where k = 100 (i.e. full local elit- 
ism), as this means that there are still some nodes which may 
be not be elite if there are duplicates at other nodes. 

At this point we must point out a minor bias in our elitism 
selection; one that becomes fairly obvious when we examine 
the movement of elites in our heat map experiment. When we 
are selecting our unique elites we sort the nodes by fitness and 
then remove duplicates. However, the sorting algorithm used 
is a stable sort, so when it comes across a tie it keeps the 
nodes in the same order as they occur in the population of 
which we choose the first as the elite member. 

The reproductive spatial structure used in all cases is the 
standard toroidal grid. This topology was chosen as it was the 
most common one used in the spatial coevolutionary literature 
(Hillis, 1990; Wiegand and Sarma, 2004). Mitchell et. al. 
(2006) also used a toroidal grid, but included the diagonal grid 
nodes in the neighborhood. 
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Coevolution and Spatial Evaluation 

For all coevolutionary experiments done in this paper all 
evaluations are performed using a single member from one 
population paired with a single member from the other popu- 
lation. In all spatial coevolutionary systems the spatial evalua- 
tive structure is a simple one-to-one matching on the repro- 
ductive grids. In other words, if a member from one popula- 
tion is located at grid location <5, 7>, it is evaluated along 
with the member from the other population also located at <5, 
7> on its reproductive grid structure. 

This method of evaluation has a bleed-over effect on the 
non-spatial coevolutionary system as implemented. Just as 
with the standard GA, the non-spatial coevolutionary GA is 
just the spatial GA run on a complete graph (for both popula- 
tions). Consequently, our non-spatial coevolutionary system 
also uses a one-to-one evaluation. This comes about naturally 
through the implementation, since the exact same 
coevolutionary system is used, but with the graph being 
changed from a grid to a complete network. While at first one 
may think that this is not very much like a standard 
coevolutionary setup, with some reflection it can be seen that 
the parents can come from anywhere in the population (since 
the reproductive structure is completely connected), and so the 
evaluative pairing is actually random. Thus evaluation has no 
actual one-to-one pairing of children from the same location 
within the two populations that, a priori, one might expect 
with such a setup. The one exception to this comes from the 
elitism mechanism as elites hold their position independent of 
where the offspring come from. Therefore, matched elites 
would still be evaluated against each other and would not shift 
positions. Thus elites create a stable matching pair through 
this mechanism, and with many elites, could give the system 
similar behaviour as the spatial coevolutionary system. We 
choose to use this elitism style in order to use a cohesive GA 
for all experiments, spatial and non-spatial; a more general 
version of elitism will also be explored. 

Experimental Design 

We will look at the effects of elitism using a cooperative one- 
max problem and a cooperative one -max matching problem 
(described below). Although we do have preliminary results 
for a related competitive function, a fuller exploration will 
have to wait for future work. 

In all cases the problems will be run on the standard GA, 
the spatial standard GA, the non-spatial coevolutionary GA, 
and the spatial coevolutionary GA. 

Elitism on One-Max 

The one-max problem is one of the simplest problems used 
for evolutionary computational analysis; it is a simple sum- 
ming of the number of ones in a binary chromosome, with the 
maximum occurring on a chromosome with all ones. While it 
is obvious that elitism should help improve the GA’s perfor- 
mance on the one-max problem as it is a simple unimodal 
linearly separable problem, which is extremely amenable to 
hill climbing, it is not obvious as to what degree it will help. It 
also allows us to compare the effects of elitism on both a 
coevolutionary and standard GA using a very easily under- 
stood function to better observe the behavior of the systems 


without complicating factors. The number of elites investigat- 
ed are 1, 2, 3, 5, 10 and 100. Finally the one-max problem 
used has a chromosome length of 60. 

The cooperative coevolutionary version of the problem is 
the same as used for the standard GA, but now the 60 -bit 
solution is split into two halves of 30 bits each. During eval- 
uation the two chromosomes, one from each population, are 
spliced back together into a single 60 bit one max chromo- 
some which is then scored using same function as the original 
one-max problem. 

Elitism on One-Max Matching 

One-max matching is a problem of our own design that com- 
bines the one-max problem with a simple matching problem 
commonly seen in game theory (Chen et. al., 1996). This 
problem was created in order to produce locals in the 
unimodal one-max, thus increasing its difficulty in a predicta- 
ble fashion. Once again, this was done in order to reduce ex- 
traneous factors that a more complex problem could present in 
order to more clearly observe the behaviour of the underlying 
system. Matching is where one section of a chromosome must 
match another section in order to gain fitness. Each gene is 
paired with another gene and if they match the individual 
gains a fitness point. The result of the matching function is 
then added to the one-max score that has been calculated 
across the entire chromosome, though the matching problem’s 
fitness is doubled to get the desired behaviour of matching 
being equal to one-max (there are twice as many loci to be 
counted in one-max as there are potential matches to be 
counted in matching). For our coevolutionary systems, indi- 
vidual members of both populations have “half’ the chromo- 
some, each of which is in turn matched within itself (as seen 
in Figure 1). In other papers in-progress we refer to this func- 
tion as inner -matching. This is to distinguish it with the basic 
matching function that matches the chromosome from one 
population with the chromosome from the other. When basic 
matching is implemented in the standard GA the first half of 

the chromosome is 
matched with the second 
half. As we only imple- 
ment one-max-inner- 
matching, we shorten its 
name to simply one-max 
matching. All one-max- 
matching experiments 
use a chromosome length 
of 32 and elite sizes of 0, 
1,2,5, 10, 50 and 100. 

The one-max matching problem is interesting as it main- 
tains the characteristic of being a simple problem like 
unimodal one-max while actually being massively multimod- 
al, albeit with very small locals. Consequently, we believe that 
any observations made on this function have a better chance 
of generalizing to other fitness functions. The global optimum 
occurs at the same location as one-max, with all loci set to 
one, as both one-max and the matching function separately 
have maximum values at this location. The matching function 
however has many other equal global maxima; i.e. any chro- 
mosome where the two halves of the matching segments are 
the same. For example using an 8 bit chromosome with two 4 
bit matching segments (separated by a space for easy compar- 


Inner Matching 




Figure 1 : Inner Matching. Genes 
are matched within the same 
chromosome. 
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Figure 3: One-max elitism effects on different GA types. Each graph displays the number of generations required to find the solu- 
tion at each elite size. Notice that the performance improves as we increase the number of elites for all types of GAs. 


ison), 1101 1101 will produce a matching value of 4 (and a 
one-max-matching value of 6 + 2*4 = 14). This produces a 
local maximum, as shown in Figure 2. Changing any of the 0 
bits to a 1 will add 1 to the fitness due to one -max, but sub- 
tract 2 from the fitness due to loss of a match (which, remem- 
ber is doubled). If on the other hand you change a 1 bit to a 0 
bit, the function will lose both the one -max point and the 
matching double point. In either case the fitness will drop 
leading us to conclude that we are at a local maximum. A 
chromosome length of 32 will result in 2 32 possible solutions, 
2 30 of which are local maxima, with the global maximum 
being one of them. 

Strictly Non-Local Elitism on One-Max 

Here we perform a comparison between (globally selected) 
local elitism and (globally selected) strict elitism where the 
elite member is passed into the next generation independent of 
the local offspring’s fitness. As noted previously, when im- 
plemented using a complete graph for spatial reproduction, 
local elitism should have almost identical behavior as regular 
elitism on a standard GA, but with subtle differences that we 
believe are insignificant. 

To test this hypothesis we implement the standard GA style 
strict elitism and apply it to all GA types: standard, standard 
spatial, non-spatial coevolutionary and spatial coevolutionary. 
We will use elite sizes of 1, 2, 5, 10 and 50. An elite size of 0 
is not used because when we have no elitism the style used is 
irrelevant and so the results would be the same as first exper- 
iment (see Figure 3). Also, an elite size of 100 (which we 
refer to as full elitism ) is not tested as no chromosome in our 
population could change as every member would be an elite 
and would be passed to the next generation unchanged. If our 
hypothesis is correct, we should see little to no difference 

Local Max at ' 1001 ' 

One-Max Inner Matching 



i 1 f 1 1 1 1 

... i mi 1011 iooi iioi oooi ... 

Clwomosames 

Figure 2: One-max matching’s local optimum at 4 1001’. All 
chromosomes with a single bit flipped from V 100F are dis- 
played; all cause the fitness to decrease. Note that the maximum 
fitness for this problem would be 8 at 6 1 1 1 1’. 


between the two elitism versions on the standard GA. Fur- 
thermore, we expect strict elitism to function poorly when 
compared to local elitism in all systems that have a spatial 
component. One possible caveat to the above is that the 
“locked-in” effect that strict elitism might produce in non- 
spatial coevolutionary systems could lead to unpredictable 
results. 

Heat Maps 

We will use the conceptualization tool known as a heat map to 
track the relative fitnesses of nodes within our spatial GA at 
various generation points. Viewing the relative fitnesses of 
these nodes should help us understand the role elitism is play- 
ing on the spatial standard and spatial coevolutionary GAs. 
We will show heat maps of sample runs at elite levels of 0, 2, 
5,10 and 100. We do not bother using this visualization tech- 
nique on the non-spatial GAs as the layout of fitness value 
would be completely random in the absence of a reproductive 
spatial network. 

While the heat map looks like a basic grid it is important to 
remember that it is a representation of a toroidal grid where 
the left/right and top/bottom sides are connected with one 
another. Lighter coloured (white) nodes are the nodes with the 
highest fitness at that generation and darker (red) nodes are 
the nodes with the worst fitness in that generation. Five heat 
maps are shown per run: one at the beginning, one near the 
end, and 3 approximately evenly spaced throughout. Please 
note that the number of generations between heat maps is 
variable because of the stochastic nature of the number of 
generations it takes to find the solution. 

Experimental Results 

We have found that our experimental data is generally non- 
parametric using a normal Q-Q plot. Therefore, we will be 
using non-parametric statistical techniques, such as the box 
plots to present data and the Wilcoxon Rank Sum test to com- 
pare data. The type of box plot we use displays the ‘box’ 
around the 25% and 75% quartiles and a bar at the median 
value. Whiskers are drawn from the box up/down to the most 
extreme value found within 1.5x of the interquartile range. 
Dots are then used to display all ‘extreme’ points that lie be- 
yond the whiskers. 

While often you can discern whether a difference is signifi- 
cant or not just by examine the box plots side-by-side, to en- 
sure statistical accuracy, we use a Wilcoxon rank-sum test 
using a 95% confidence interval along with a Holm- 
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Elitism on Standard GA 
One-Max Matching 


Elitism on Standard Spatial GA 
One-Max Matching 


Elitism on Coevolutionary GA 
One-Max Matching 


Elitism on Spatial Coevo GA 
One-Max Matching 






# of Elite 


Figure 5: Elitism effect on different GA types solving one -max-matching, a variant of one-max that has local optima. Each graph 
displays the number of generations required to find the solution at each elite size. Notice that the performance once again improves 
as we increase the number of elites for all GA types. 


Bonferroni post hoc correction. The post hoc correction is 
applied to ensure that when performing multiple comparisons, 
all hold simultaneously with a 95 confidence level and not just 
individually (i.e. controlling the family- wise error rate). 

Elitism on One-Max 

The results from this experiment can be seen in Figure 3. Each 
graph displays the number of generations each of the 50 repe- 
titions at each elite size took to find the completed solution. 
We can clearly see that elitism provides a significant perfor- 
mance increase to all four of our GA types. We also see that 
we require at least an elite level of 2 for our coevolutionary 
GA to be able to compete with the standard GA, although we 
do not yet understand this effect. Once we have enough elite 
members, elitism obviously helps all of our GA types; howev- 
er the jump in performance for both the spatial and non-spatial 
coevolutionary GAs is astounding. Not only does the 
coevolutionary GA gain an asymmetric amount of perfor- 
mance from elitism, the spatial coevolutionary GA actually 
overtakes the standard GA in performance by the time we 
have 10 elites. In addition, the non-spatial coevolutionary GA 
has roughly the same performance as the standard GA at this 
elite level. These results can be seen more clearly in Figure 4 
with p-values displayed in Table 1 . Once we reach full elitism 
the coevolutionary GA has achieved better performance than 
either of the standard GA types, while the spatial 
coevolutionary GA has maintained its performance lead over 
all of the other GA types. 


Comparisons of GA Types 
10 Elite 



GA Type 


Figure 4: One-max with 10 elites. By 10 elites we see that the 
coevolutionary spatial GA has surpassed the others in perfor- 
mance (and continues to do so as more elites are added). 


GA Type 

W 

P- Value 

Coevo Spatial 

Coevolution 

259.5 

4.39e-ll 

Coevo Spatial 

Std Spatial 

96 

1.10e-14 

Coevo Spatial 

Standard 

356 

2.91e-09 

Coevolution 

Std Spatial 

861 

0.0148 

Coevolution 

Standard 

1534.5 

0.0502 

Std Spatial 

Standard 

570.5 

8.56e-06 


Table 1: One-max with 10 elite performance comparisons 
using a Wilcoxon rank- sum test and a Holm-Bonferroni post 
hoc correction. 


Elitism on One-Max Matching 

The one-max matching problem was being tested with the 
purpose of testing elitism on a problem with local optima. We 
we’re interested in seeing if our elitism mechanism would be 
hurt by a problem more complex than one max. Viewing the 
results in Figure 5 we can see that elitism did not hurt the GA 
systems when solving these problems at all, and in fact full 
local elitism provided the best performance for this problem 
on all GA types. We do see, as expected, that the one-max 
matching problem is a harder problem than standard one-max 
as we have a shorter chromosome length and yet we are find- 
ing worse performance (greater number of generations to find 
the solution). 

We again see that the coevolutionary GAs are receiving a 
greater gain in performance than the standard GAs for increas- 
ing elitism. At an elite value of 2 the coevolutionary spatial 
GA is already statistically better than any of the other GA 
types, while the other three are roughly the same. By the time 
we’ve reached an elite level of 10, both coevolutionary GA 
types are better than the standard GA. This is shown in more 
detail in Figure 6 with p-values displayed in Table 2. 


GA Type 

W 

P- Value 

Coevo Spatial 

Coevolution 

1204 

0.754 

Coevo Spatial 

Std Spatial 

1915.5 

2.73e-05 

Coevo Spatial 

Standard 

1614.5 

0.0443 

Coevolution 

Std Spatial 

588 

2.73e-05 

Coevolution 

Standard 

896.5 

0.0443 

Std Spatial 

Standard 

1619 

0.0443 


Table 2: One-max matching with 10 elite performance com- 
parisons using a Wilcoxon rank-sum test and a Holm- 
Bonferroni post hoc correction. 
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Figure 7 : Strictly Non-Local Elitism on different GA types solving one-max. The coevolutionary GAs show an extreme degradation 
in performance when using this elitism style. 


Strictly Non-Local Elitism on One-Max 

Strict elitism had a massive effect on the behaviour of the 
spatial and non-spatial coevolutionary GAs. Using strict elit- 
ism the coevolutionary GA’s were unable to solve the one- 
max problem in any of the 50 trials we tried with up to 5 
elites. Once we were using 10 strict elites our coevolutionary 
GA was able to succeed some percentage of the time, but the 
performance was still up to lOx worse than the standard GA; 
these results can be seen in Figure 7. 

To contrast the massive failure of strict elitism on coevolu- 
tion, the spatial and non-spatial standard GAs show little to no 
degradation in performance on the strict elitism style. This is 
very interesting as we had predicted that our local elites would 
be an improvement for the spatial GAs, and while there was a 
minor increase in performance for our standard spatial GA, it 
was much more so for both of the coevolutionary GAs. 

This result somewhat undermines our ‘ratcheting’ hypothe- 
sis, as while this hypothesis may still be true, there is clearly 
at least something else at play here. We believe that the local 
elitism may be affecting coevolution due to more of a syner- 
gistic effect between the two populations. The elites in the two 
populations will end up in the same location as both organ- 
isms share the same fitness. This allows the population to 
keep two strong individuals (the elites) ‘linked up’, and allows 
them to work together (coevolve) and eventually find the 
optimum. When we are using strict elitism the linked up indi- 


One-Max-Matching 
10 Elite 



GA Type 


Figure 6: One-max-matching with 10 elites. Again, after 10 
elites we see that the coevolutionary GA’s performance has 
improved 


viduals are unable to continue evolving as they are ‘locked in’ 
to their current set of chromosomes; they are both unable to 
continue evolving. Instead of the current elites eventually 
getting more highly fit (or possibly chromosomes nearby), the 
GA must instead wait until the other individuals in the two 
populations find their respective optimums at the same repro- 
ductive location in the same generation. 

Heat Maps 

The heat maps are shown in Figure 8 for the coevolutionary 
and standard GA respectively. We can see a few interesting 
things from them. The first thing to mention is that we see 
very little difference when looking at the heat maps of the 
standard GA versus those of the coevolutionary GA. This 
implies that the movement of fitness values, and therefore 
elites, have similar behaviour in both GA types. This is inter- 
esting considering the fact that we have shown in the earlier 
experiments that elites are much more important to the suc- 
cess of the coevolutionary GA than the standard one. This 
increased success clearly has nothing to do the elites’ move- 
ment within the population. 

Another point of interest is that we see a significant differ- 
ence in the fitness structure of the GA as we increase the 
number of elites. We can see that our elites are grouped near 
each other to form clusters of highly fit nodes. We see evi- 
dence of this in all graphs shown, but it is most readily appar- 
ent looking at the 3 rd and 4 th graphs of the 10 elite 
coevolutionary GA. We can also see this effect looking at the 
standard GA’s graph with 5 elites, though they are focused 
around the bottom left corner which involves them wrapping 
around our toroidal structure which can be somewhat hard to 
visualize on our 2D grid. 

The final point to note is the difference between the 0 elite 
heat maps versus full elite; one might think that these graphs 
would be the same as we have no elite clustering, however 
this is not quite true. While the early generations show little to 
differentiate them, in the later generations the nodes in the full 
elitism heat maps have a much more average set of data than 
in the non-elite heat maps. Full elitism appears to not only 
help the GA find the optimum faster, but also increases the 
average fitness of the population as well. 
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Fig 8b: Spatial standard GA Fig 8a: Spatial coevolutionary GA 


0 Elite 



2 Elite 


5 Elite 


10 Elite 






100 Elite 


0 Elite 











10 Elite 



100 Elite 






Figure 8: Heat map of fitness values with varying levels of elitism on coevolutionary (Fig 8a) and standard (Fig 8b) GAs. In each of 
the sub-graphs, the first graph displays the 10 th generation (the 1 st generation would just be a random seed) and the last graph shows 
the final generation. The other three graphs are evenly spaced between the first and max generation. The colours in each generation 
are relative to that generation. The lighter (white) nodes are the most highly fit and the darker (red) nodes are the least fit. 
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Conclusion 

In this paper we analyzed the effects of elitism on a spatial 
coevolutionary system and found it to be extremely, almost 
ubiquitously effective. To help in this analysis we developed a 
globally selected local elitism for the spatial component of the 
spatial coevolutionary system in order to transition between 
the strictly global behavior of the elitism mechanism of the 
standard GA and the local elitism of the spatial GA. This 
hybrid mechanism demonstrated the effectiveness of local 
elitism for spatial coevolution over the more strict elitism that 
ignores the improvements of the offspring. However we were 
surprised by the reduction of strength of the effect when used 
in a non-coevolutionary spatial GA. 

A-priori it is obvious that elites will always help on 
unimodal problems such as pure one-max, as the GA cannot 
be trapped at any local optima. Keeping the best values found 
so far can only benefit the GA with no downside. After testing 
the GA on a problem with numerous, albeit small, local opti- 
mums (one-max matching) and still seeing a significant in- 
crease in performance it is clear that elitism will still be help- 
ful on all but the most deceptive of problems. Our version of 
local elitism allows evolution to occur once nodes across 
populations becomes ‘locked in’ through the elitism and con- 
tinually ‘ratchets up’ their combined fitness in a synergistic 
manner. While this could theoretically allow the local neigh- 
borhood within the spatial coevolutionary GA to be trapped at 
a “local optima”, we hypothesize that the global selection 
component of the mechanism allows these “locked in” pairs to 
be separated by the reproductive grid structure and thus allow- 
ing for gene-flow from nearby neighbors to allow the system 
to escape. Finally we observed that it required two elites in 
both of the coevolutionary populations for the extreme benefi- 
cial effects to be realized. Why one elite member per popula- 
tion was insufficient to see any measurable benefit cannot yet 
be explained. 
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Abstract 

An autonomous robot must show appropriate levels of persis- 
tence and opportunism to survive. We address this problem 
by using a mechanism akin to pleasure that modulates extero- 
ception as a function of need satisfaction, rather than based on 
internal deficits and external threats as in previous work. The 
different context in which the modulating hormone is released 
has important consequences on persistence and opportunism. 

Introduction 

Persistence and opportunism are two key features of ac- 
tion selection architectures (Tyrrell, 1993; Maes, 1995). Lor 
an autonomous robot that has to satisfy multiple conflict- 
ing survival-related needs, it is crucial not only to choose 
behaviors that do so in a timely fashion, but also to per- 
sist in their execution for long enough to guarantee suffi- 
cient satisfaction. Persistence is important to avoid what 
is known as the “dithering” problem, which occurs when 
a robot keeps switching between trying to satisfy two needs 
without satisfying either of them enough to guarantee sur- 
vival. Another key feature is opportunism: to consume a 
resource that might not be needed at present but is avail- 
able now and might not be available later. The degree to 
which a robot should show persistence and opportunism de- 
pends on multiple factors; we could generally say that per- 
sistence leads to a more “conservative” action selection be- 
havior and opportunism to a more “risky” one. In previ- 
ous work (Avila-Garcia and Canamero, 2004), we showed 
that persistence and opportunism can also become negative 
when done in excess, and proposed a mechanism inspired by 
emotions in natural systems and based on hormonal modula- 
tion of the perception of external stimuli (the resources), to 
address these problems. In that work, the hormone mod- 
ulating perception was released as a function of internal 
deficits and the presence of threats in the environment, i.e., it 
was released signaling that things were not functioning well. 
Building on that work, here we present a related motivated 
action selection architecture that uses a mechanism akin to 
pleasure (also modeled using artificial hormones) to modu- 
late the perception of the resources. Lollowing the principle 
that pleasure signals well functioning (Panksepp, 1998), the 


“pleasure hormone” is released as a function of need satis- 
faction. The very different context in which the hormone 
that modulates perception is released creates different be- 
havioral dynamics and has important consequences regard- 
ing how the architecture addresses persistence and oppor- 
tunism. 

Robot Architecture 

Lollowing a definition of autonomy as self-regulation, we 
use a homeostatically-controlled motivated architecture hav- 
ing to solve a two-resource action selection problem, in the 
same vein as Avila-Garcia and Canamero (2004). Our robot 
(an Aldebaran humanoid Nao) has thus two homeostatic in- 
ternal variables - energy and moisture deficits, ranging be- 
tween 0 and 100, where 100 is the fatal limit - that, in con- 
junction with the stimuli in the environment, motivate it to 
select the appropriate behavior to execute. Perception of 
the external environment is done using a camera to detect 
the resources - colored balls used as “food” and “drink” - 
and sonar and contact sensors to move around safely. Each 
resource, when consumed by the robot, reduces the corre- 
sponding simulated deficit. Lig. 1 shows the experimen- 
tal setup and Lig. 2 the architecture. Two motivations - 
thirst and hunger - each corresponding to a deficit, com- 
bine the perception of internal deficits and external stimuli to 
guide behavior selection. As in Avila-Garcia and Canamero 
(2004) we calculate each motivation level using the formula 

motivatiorii = deficit i + {deficit i x a x cuef) (1) 

where cuei is the magnitude of the stimulus - here perceived 
size of a resource related to the deficit - and a modulates the 
perception of resources. In this case, we have used a “plea- 
sure” hormone that we hypothesized can allow persistence 
while reducing pathological opportunistic behavior. Moti- 
vations influence which behaviors are selected for execu- 
tion (in 8Hz-tick cycles) by passing them their activation 
level. Each behavior - a perception-action loop - has a self- 
controlled activation level that depends on sensory inputs 
that are relevant for it, and activation threshold, and becomes 
potentially executable when its activation level is above the 
threshold. Lor this study we have implemented two top-level 
behavioral systems - “behaviors” for short - each linked 
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Figure 1: Experimental setup. The green balls around the 
arena represent drink resources, and the red food resources. 



Figure 2: Simplified robot architecture 


to a motivation. These thirst and hunger top-level behav- 
iors are implemented by embedding simpler behaviors, both 
consummatory ( eat food and drink , which can be executed 
only if the corresponding stimulus is present) and appetitive 
(goal- seeking, including wandering randomly, scanning the 
environment, tracking a detected object, and walking in the 
direction that the head is turned), to seek out the relevant 
environmental resources, and consume them if found. The 
selected top-level behavior in turn acts as a behavior selec- 
tion mechanism selecting from amongst its sub-behaviors. 
While the top-level behaviors are selected on a winner-take- 
all basis by motivations, multiple lower-level behaviors can 
be run simultaneously, provided they use disjoint sets of ac- 
tuators. 


Experiments and Results 

To investigate our hypothesis, we modulated exteroception 
using a “pleasure” hormone released when either of our 
deficits decreases. Subsequently, the level of the hormone 
decays back to its basal level. Intuitively, the hormone in- 
dicates that recent behaviors were beneficial. We tested two 
conditions: a modulated a in equation 1 proportional to the 
level of the hormone, and a control condition using a con- 
stant a. Results from two runs are shown in Fig. 3. In the 
case where a is constant (left), the robot displays adaptive 
persistence in its drinking behavior soon after starting (Food 
deficit in the 40s). However, not long after this, with the 
Food deficit around 60 it eats, and keeps eating opportunis- 
tically while the Drink Deficit continues to rise. The robot 




Figure 3: Results of two runs showing the evolution of 
deficits over time. Feft: constant a = 0.5 (control). Right: 
a modulated by pleasure hormone. 


dies of thirst in less than four minutes. In the case where a is 
modulated by the pleasure hormone (right), the robot shows 
persistence (particularly to the top right of the graph), but 
avoids getting stuck performing behaviors opportunistically. 
Although it has high Food and Drink deficits, it is still alive 
after more than five minutes. 

Discussion 

Our preliminary results are consistent with the hypothesis 
that in some environments (excessive) opportunistic behav- 
ior can be maladaptive, and that using pleasure to modulate 
the a parameter in our motivation formula can offer a solu- 
tion to this problem, while still allowing persistence. Using 
pleasure in this way means that opportunistic behavior can 
be reduced overall, but cues that are present during the re- 
lease of the hormone will have their significance magnified 
until the hormone has decayed back to its basal level. Since 
it is likely (but not guaranteed) that these cues influenced the 
behaviors that caused the drop in the deficits, and the subse- 
quent release of the hormone, pleasure would be adaptively 
communicating the instruction “keep acting in response to 
any cues that are present”. This is consistent with the role of 
positive affect in fostering openness towards the world. This 
also opens up the possibility of using other sources of plea- 
sure to make behaviors persist, i.e. to externally influence 
its actions. When interacting with a human, social pleasure 
could be used as a tool to reinforce behaviors in the robot. 
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Abstract 

In this paper, we present a continuous -time binary consensus 
protocol whereby entities connected via a directed ring topol- 
ogy solve the one-dimensional density classification problem. 

In our model, the participating entities behave as non-ideal 
relays, that is, they have memory of the trajectory of an inter- 
nal state variable, which gives them hysteretic properties. We 
show that this feature is necessary for the system to reach 
consensus on the state shared by the initial majority. The 
connections between this protocol and collective decision- 
making mechanisms in swarm intelligence systems are also 
discussed. 

Introduction 

The density classification problem (also known as the ma- 
jority problem), consists in classifying finite linear binary 
strings according to whether they have a majority of O’ s or 
l’s. This problem has been the subject of numerous studies 
in the cellular automata literature (see, e.g., Mitchell et al. 
(1994); Land and Belew (1995); Fuks (1997, 2002); Alonso- 
Sanz and Bull (2009); Fates (2013)) because it has a simple 
formulation and illustrates very well the idea of “emergent 
computation” since the cells interact only locally and do not 
have access to the global structure they are trying to clas- 
sify. In a cellular automata setting, the density classification 
problem translates into finding evolution rules for cells that 
make the automata be all equal to 0 if initially there were 
more than half of the cells in a 0 state, or 1 if initially there 
were more than half of the cells in a 1 state. 

The idea of emergent computation is also present 
in another computational paradigm called swarm intelli- 
gence (Bonabeau et al., 1999; Dorigo and Birattari, 2007). 
In this paradigm, relatively simple agents locally interact 
with one another and with their environment to produce 
self-organized spatio-temporal patterns that represent solu- 
tions to problems that no individual agent could solve on its 
own (e.g., finding shortest paths (Goss et al., 1989), sort- 
ing (Deneubourg et al., 1990), or constructing nests (Grasse, 
1959)). 

As we explain in the next section, the density classifi- 
cation problem is relevant in swarm intelligence because 


some of the methods that solve it may be used as collec- 
tive decision-making mechanisms for swarms. In this paper, 
we further explore the connection between cellular automata 
and swarm intelligence by presenting and analyzing a con- 
sensus protocol 1 on networks of agents derived from previ- 
ous work on collective decision-making in swarms (Montes 
de Oca et al., 2012). 

Our consensus protocol may be seen as encoding evolu- 
tion rules for continuous-time cellular automata with mem- 
ory. It may also be thought of as a model of social influence 
in a group whose members observe the actions performed 
by other individuals, increasing, as a result, their tendency 
to perform the observed actions. We are interested in this 
type of mechanisms because we want to eventually endow 
swarms of robots or agents with collective-decision mech- 
anisms that are robust, flexible and effective in real envi- 
ronments. Our approach is backed by recent studies on so- 
cial learning (Rendell et al., 2010), that support the idea that 
learning from the observation of others’ actions is a mecha- 
nism whereby individuals indirectly probe the environment. 
In a swarm, which is typically composed of many individ- 
uals, using the behavior of others as a guide provides each 
individual with potentially many indirect channels for ob- 
taining information about their environment, and thereby in- 
creasing the amount of information they use to make deci- 
sions. 

The key finding presented in this paper is that if agents 
influence each other as if arranged in a unidirectional ring, 
and each agent integrates over time information coming to 
it from its neighbor using a mechanism akin to exponential 
smoothing (Gardner Jr., 2006), then symmetric blocks of 0’s 
or 1 ’s propagate through the network indefinitely. Moreover, 
we provide evidence that when the symmetry of these blocks 
is broken (that is, there is a majority of 0’s or l’s), then the 
information wave propagates for a finite amount of time and 
eventually dies out, which translates into the population of 
agents reaching a consensus. Finally, the state on which the 


*We use the term protocol to comply with literature tradition 
in communication networks and where interaction rules are called 
protocols. See, for example, (Mesbahi and Egerstedt, 2010). 
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population reaches a consensus corresponds to that of the 
initial majority. In other words, we provide evidence that 
the proposed continuous-time consensus protocol with hys- 
teretic units solves the density classification problem. On- 
going work is aimed at analytically determining how much 
time is needed for the system to converge. 

Collective Decision-Making in Swarms 

In (Montes de Oca et al., 2012), we proposed a social in- 
fluence model whose dynamics can be used as a collective 
decision-making mechanism for swarms of robots that need 
to collectively choose the most efficient of two alternative 
actions (henceforth referred to as Decision-Making Model 
or DM model). In the DM model, each of a set of n agents 
can be in one of two states (represented with a binary vari- 
able Xi e {0, 1}, with i = 1, 2, . . . , n). In applications of 
the DM model, an agent’s state can represent, for example, 
a robot’s preferred action or current belief of the state of an 
environmental variable. 

The DM model is a discrete-time model where at each 
time step t of the system’s evolution, an agent i might be able 
to observe the state of another random agent j ^ i. When 
agent i observes the state of another agent j , the observing 
agent i updates an internal real-valued variable Si, which we 
call tendency, as follows: 


.S'/' 1 *.(1 n)Sj • aXj . (1) 

where 0 < a < 1 determines the relative weight given to the 
agent’s latest observation (Xj) and the agent’s accumulated 
experience (Sj). 

After updating its tendency, an agent updates its state as 
follows: 


x t+1 = 


< 0, 


if S? +1 > A 
if S* +1 <li 
if At < S/+ 1 < A, 


( 2 ) 


where fi + A = 1 (the reason for this constraint will become 
apparent later). Eq. 2 implements a sort of dynamic memory 
that allows the agent to integrate its observations over time. 
By properly choosing values for the parameters a, /i, A, and 
the initial conditions Xf and Sf, one can control the imita- 
tion behavior of agent i. While in principle, each agent may 
have different values for its parameters, in the DM model, a, 
A and (i, are constant and common to all agents. An exam- 
ple of the behavior of an individual agent in the DM model 
is shown in Figure 1 . 

In the DM model the population is reshuffled randomly 
so that each individual observes a different agent at each 
time step. Additionally, one single agent may potentially in- 
fluence more than one other agent in the group. The DM 
model’s collective dynamics make the population reach a 
consensus on the state that at time step 0 is shared by most 
(that is, the majority) of the population. In (Montes de Oca 



Figure 1: Single agent behavior in the DM model. Starting 
with an initialization of 5° = 0.5 and X° = 0, an agent 
observes a stream of state values plotted as dots with values 
0 or 1. The black line shows the evolution of the agent’s 
tendency and the blue line shows the evolution of the agent’s 
state. In this simulation, a = 0.2, A = 0.75 and (i — 0.25 
(shown as dotted lines). 


et al., 2012), and (Montes de Oca et al., 201 1), we show how 
this behavior can be used for optimal collective decision- 
making in robot swarms. 

The DM model may be seen as a method to solve the den- 
sity classification problem if its definition is relaxed. In par- 
ticular, if the agents (cells) are allowed to be reshuffled, then 
the DM may solve it. In this paper, we explore the question 
of whether it is possible to solve the original density classi- 
fication problem with a variation of the DM model that does 
not require reshuffling. In the following sections, we present 
such a variation as well as theoretical and experimental re- 
sults that make us believe that the question can be answered 
positively. 

Continuous-Time Consensus Protocol 
with Hysteretic Units 

The protocol that we propose in this paper, henceforth re- 
ferred to as Consensus with Hysteresis or CH, is in its basic 
form the continuous-time equivalent of Eq. 1 . However, in 
the CH protocol, the communication topology of the popu- 
lation does not change over time and each agent influences 
exactly one other agent. In the remainder of this paper, we 
assume that individuals are arranged in a directed ring topol- 
ogy with an agent i influenced by agent j, where j = i + 1 or 
j = i — 1 (agents “look” to their right or left, respectively). 
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Figure 2: Hysteresis loop. Since hysteresis is nonreversible, 
we always assume that dt > 0. If dS > 0 (the input in- 
creases), the output evolves according to ^ = gi(S,X) 
(blue line). If dS < 0 (the input decreases), the output 
evolves according to ^ = g 2 (S,X) (red line). 


In the CH protocol, the tendency-update equation for an 
agent i influenced by agent j (i ^ j) is: 

~ = a(Xj - Si) , (3) 

where S z is now a continuous-time function and Xj is not a 
function but a nonlinear operator that defines a nonideal re- 
lay on Sj, that is, Xj = where R^x is a hystere- 

sis operator with thresholds g and A (see Figures 2 and 3). In 
this work, we use the Duhem model of hysteresis (Visintin, 
2006) to model this operator. The Duhem model defines Xj 
as the solution of the initial value problem: 


Figure 3: Hysteresis output of a nonideal relay operator X = 
R^\(S) with ii = 0.25 and A = 0.75. 


Integrating both sides from to tot: 

[ 4~ (e aw St) dw = [ e aw aXidw. 

Jto dw Jto 

The right-hand side of this equation may be integrated by 
parts with u' — ae aw , and v = Xj, which means u = e aw 
and v' = After some substitutions and simplifications, 
we obtain: 


Si(t) = Xj(t) + e “(*°-*) ($(*„) - Xj(to)) 


n — ort 


f 

Jto 


t jy 

dw . 
dw 


( 5 ) 


To completely integrate Eq. 5, we must consider two 
cases: case 1 for dSj > 0, and case 2 for dSj < 0. For 
case 1, Eq. 5 becomes 


=»,(*, A-,) 


fdSj 

V dt 


■mtfj.Xj) 


,)( d X 


\ dt 


[x i (0) = x°, 


( 4 ) 


where x + = (\x\+x)/2 and x~ = (\x\—x)/2 for any x G 

M. Additionally, g\ and g 2 are given nonnegative functions 
that represent the paths of evolution of the pair (S, X) for 
increasing and decreasing S, respectively (see Figure 2). 
Rewriting Eq. 3 into standard form, we have: 


-P + aSi = aX, , 
dt 

whose solution may be found by using the integrating factor 
e f oidt _ After multiplying and rearranging, we obtain 

4 ( e at Si ) = e at aXj 
dt ' ' 3 


Si(t) = Xj(t) + e“(*o- t )(5 i (i 0 ) - Xj(t 0 )) 

— e~ at [ e aw gi (Sj,Xj)dw . 

Jto 

Similarly, for case 2, Eq. 5 becomes 


( 6 ) 


Si(t) = Xj(t) + e^-^iSjto) - Xj(t 0 )) 

. d ( 7 ) 

-e~ at / e aw g 2 (S j ,X j )dw. 

Jt 0 

In our case, since the hysteresis loop may be seen as 
being composed of step functions, = gi(Sj,Xj) = 
g2 {Sj , Xj ) = 0 in the interval t G (to,r ) 9 where to is the 
time at which X last switched from 0 to 1 or vice versa, and 
r is the time at which X next switches from 0 to 1 or vice 
versa (see Figure 3). 
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Table 1 : Possible cases for the transition of states of agent i 
influenced by agent j. 


Condition 

Result 


X, 

dSi 

State transition 

0 

0 

< 0 

No 

0 

1 

> 0 

Yes, if Si < A 

1 

0 

< 0 

Yes, if Si > p 

1 

1 

> 0 

No 


Therefore, in the time interval (to, r), the tendency of any 
agent i is given by 

Si(t) = Xj(t) + e«(‘o-t)( 5 .( to ) _ Xj (t 0 )) . (8) 

Eq. 8 can be further simplified by recalling that in the in- 
terval (to, t), Xj does not change, therefore 

Si(t) = (1 - e a ^-^)Xj(to) + e a ^-^Si(to) . (9) 

This last equation clearly shows that in intervals beyond 
(to ? t), Si(t) is actually a piecewise function that depends 
on how Xj ( t ) evolves over time. Therefore, the CH protocol 
has a punctuated evolution, which allows us to analyze the 
dynamics of a system of agents governed by Eq. 9 by break- 
ing time into intervals defined by a sequence of r’s. For ex- 
ample, we start with an interval (to = 0, r = 7i), then con- 
tinue with (to = t\,t = 72 ), then with (to = ,t = 73) 
and so forth, where 7 i, 72, 73, . . . , r& are the times at which 
some agent in the population switches from 0 to 1 or vice 
versa. Such an analysis is presented in the next section. 


Consensus with Hysteretic Units: 
Analysis and Simulations 

We focus first on the calculation of the sequence of r’s at 
which the system’s states change as described above. In or- 
der to do this, we first notice that only a subset of all the 
possible initial conditions can lead to state transitions (see 
Table 1). 

A state transition is possible only if the agents involved 
in an interaction have opposite states (this is an important 
observation because it implies that consensus is an absorb- 
ing state). In such cases, it is possible to calculate the time 
between state transitions r. 

In the second case of Table 1, AQ(t 0 ) = 0, Xj(to) = 1, 
and Si(to) < A, we have 

Si(r) = Xj (r ) + e“( t0 - T ) (Si(to) - Xj(t 0 )) = A . 


Solving this equation for r, we obtain 


r = to -\ — In 
a 


f Xj(t 0 ) - Sj{toy \ 

V Xj (t) — A J 


Since we are assuming that in the interval (to , r] , Xj does 
not change, then Xj(r) = Xj(to) = 1. Thus, we have 


r = to -\ In 

a 


l-Si(t 0 )\ 

1 — A J 


( 10 ) 


Similarly, in the third case of Table 1, Xi (to) = 1, 
Xj(to) = 0, and Si (to) > p, we have 

Si(r) = Xj (t ) + e a <‘°- T > (Si(t 0 ) - Xj(t 0 )) = /i . 

Solving this equation for r, we obtain 


r = t 0 H In 

a 


Xj(tp) - Sj(to) 
Xj ( t ) — p 


In this case, if Xj(r) = Xj(tp) = 0, then 


r = to H In 

a 


Si(t 0 ) 

P 


(ID 


From Eqs. 10 and 1 1, it is clear that the time to transition 
from 0 to 1 and from 1 to 0 is equal only when Si (to) = \ 
and A + p = 1 (this is the origin of the restriction in Eq. 2). 
This result is important in connection with the following ob- 
servation. 

That there is no state transition when Xi = Xj , does 
not mean that the tendency Si does not change. In fact, if 
Xi = Xj = 0 and Si(to) > 0, then dSi < 0 and Si 
decreases. Similarly, if Xi = Xj = 1 and Si (to) < 1> 
then dSi > 0 and Si increases. This fact makes contigu- 
ous blocks of 0’s or l’s particularly interesting because they 
make agents’ tendencies go over or below the hysteresis 
thresholds and delay future state transitions (possibly asym- 
metrically). Let us illustrate with two simple examples the 
situations that we can encounter as a consequence of having 
symmetric or asymmetric blocks of 0’s or l’s. 


Example 1: 0011 (symmetric blocks of 0’s and l’s) 

Imagine we initialize our units with the pattern 0 011 (see 
Figure 4), that is, X x (0) = 0, X 2 (0) = 0, X 3 (0) = 1, 
and X*(0) = 1. Also, assume that 5^(0) = 1/2 for i e 
{1, 2, 3, 4}. Table 2 shows the evolution of the system for 
the first 4 transitions. 

This example shows that while the initial conditions for 
the agents’ tendencies change over time, the symmetry of 
the system is kept and therefore, the state of the system is 
stable (more about this later). The duration of the inter-state 
transition intervals At = r^+i —r^ for some k is determined 
by the units that are at the interface between blocks of 0’s 
and l’s. It is interesting to see the evolution of the duration 
of these intervals over time, especially for relatively large 
populations. In Figure 5, we show the duration of the inter- 
state transition intervals for a system with 10 units divided 
into 2 symmetric blocks of 0’s and l’s. 
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Table 2: Punctuated evolution of a system of 4 units initialized with 5^(0) = l/2fori G {1, 2, 3, 4} andXi(O) = 0,X 2 (0) = 0, 
X 3 (0) = 1, andX 4 (0) = 1. 


t 

Xi S 1 

x 2 s 2 

x 3 5 3 

x 4 s 4 

0 

o h 

0 2 

i l 

1 2 

r l = s ln (i) 

1 A 

0 /i 

0 fi 

1 A 

<\ a. 

HS 

+ 

II 

F 

1 l-£ 

1 A 

0 1 

0 fi 

r 3 — 72 + l In ( / ) 

0 /i 

1 1 ^2 

1 A 

0 


2 

0 ^ 

0 /i 

1 1 ^ 

1 A 

r 4 — + 

T 4 - t 3 + a in I fi I 

i — 

1 ^ 



Figure 4: Example initialization of the CH protocol with 
four units. The direction of information flow is depicted with 
the big circular arrow. 



Figure 5: Duration of the inter-state transition intervals over 
time for a system of 10 units initialized with Si (0) = 1/2 for 
i = 1, . . . , 10 and 2Q(0) = 0, for 1 < i < 5, and Xj( 0) = 1 
for 6 < j < 10. Additionally, a = 1, ji = 0.25, A = 0.75 



Figure 6: Duration of the inter-state transition intervals over 
time for a system of 10 units initialized with S* (0) = 1/2 for 
i = 1, . . . , 10 and 2Q(0) = 0, for 1 < i < 3, and Xj( 0) = 1 
for 4 < j < 10. Additionally, a = 1, /i = 0.25, A = 0.75 


Example 2: 0111 (asymmetric blocks of 0’s and l’s) 

Now consider an initial pattern 0111, that is, Xl( 0) = 0, 
X 2 (0) = 1, AT 3 (0) = 1, and X 4 (0) = 1. Also, assume 
that S'i(O) = 1/2 for i G {1,2, 3, 4}. Table 3 shows the 
evolution of the system for the first 4 transitions. 

This example shows that when there are blocks of 0’s or 
l’s of asymmetric length, there are eventually asymmetric 
initial conditions on the agents’ tendencies that makes one 
agent (in our example, agent 3) switch state before another 
agent (in our case, agent 4). Through this process, the state 
of blocks of longer length propagate through the network, 
which eventually leads to consensus on the initial majority. 

The duration of the inter-state transition intervals in the 
case of asymmetric blocks of 0’s or l’s is no longer simple 
as in the case of symmetric blocks as shown in Figure 6. 
This figure shows how state updates can become out of sync 
in asymmetric settings. 

It should be clear that in our proposed protocol, informa- 
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Table3: Punctuated evolution of a system of 4 units initialized with 5^(0) = l/2fori E {1, 2, 3, 4} andXi(O) = 0,X 2 (0) = 1, 
X 3 (0) = 1, andX 4 (0) = 1. 


t 

Xi Si 

x 2 s 2 

x 3 s 3 

X 4 S 4 

0 

0 1 

1 5 

1 h 

1 3 

A = ^ ln (^) 

1 A 

0 /i 

1 A 

1 A 

r 2 = r 1 + i ln(A) 

1 l-£ 

1 A 

0 /i 

1 l-£ 

r 3 -r 2 +mm{Mn(J),Mn[ ^ ]) } - r 2 + Mi+) 

1 1 - ^ 

1 1 A 2 

1 l-£ 

1 A 

1 a 0 ~ It) 

oo 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 


tion propagates from one unit to another as waves that either 
keep their period, or that changes over time depending on 
whether there are equal numbers of 0’s or l’s in the system. 

Let us now address the question of whether it is possible 
for a localized region of consensus to exist or not. That is, is 
it possible to sustain a configuration where Xi = 0 for all i 
except for a finite set of contiguous agents? We assume for 
the analysis that follows that each agent is influenced by the 
next consecutive agent: j = i + 1 for all j. 

To simplify the problem, we will search for propagating 
solutions where initially Xi = 1 for i E [1 , m]. We seek 
solutions for which the set propagates synchronously to the 
left, i.e., Xo transitions to 1 as X m transitions to 0, and de- 
termine what boundary conditions So at i = 0 and S m at 
i = m are required for a sustained synchronized translation 
to the left as shown in Figure 7. 




1 


A 


s 




0 1 2 


m m+1 


0 


Figure 7 : A schematic diagram of a localized region of con- 
sensus. The values of S for the translating region of l’s are 
shown in blue. The boundary agents are indicated in green. 

At the leading edge of the region of consensus, we can de- 
termine the time A ti required for Xq to transition to 1 after 
agent 1 transitions to a 1 (Si = A). In fact, we immediately 
see that for a translating region of consensus, 

S k = 1 * k e [1, m], (12) 


Also, we see the transition must satisfy the relation, 

A = 1 - (1 - So)e~ aAt ‘ (13) 

because X\ = 1. We note that So is an imposed boundary 
condition. Therefore, 

At; = . (14) 

a \ fi J 

Meeting the requirement that A ti > 0 is nothing more than 
requiring So < A which is self-consistent with a transition 
from X 0 = 0 to X 0 = 1. 

At the trailing edge of the region of consensus, we per- 
form the same calculation. In this case, we can calculate the 
time A t t required for X m to transition to 0 from 1. Simi- 
larly, this event must satisfy the relation 

H = S m e~ aAt *, (15) 


so that 

A t t = - In (— ) . (16) 

a V l-i J 

To enforce a synchronous transition, we require A ti = 
A t t = A t, so that the boundary conditions satisfy So = 
1 — S m : 

S 0 = /xe- a(m - 1)At . (17) 

Substituting (14) into (17) and simplifying, we can deter- 
mine So implicitly: 


S 0 

(1 — So) m-1 


= /i. 


(IB) 


The solution described by (12), (14) with (18) is artificial 
in the sense that we cannot specify values of S for the lead- 
ing agents and regardless they are evolving in time. How- 
ever, if we consider a cyclic network geometry of length 
2m, we can construct a translating region using this solu- 
tion for elements 1 through m and its image with X^ = 0 
and Sk = 1 — Sk-m for k G [m + 1, 2m]. In fact, one can 
construct arrays of such solutions on networks of length 2m, 
4m and so forth. The structure of these solutions and lack 
of free parameters suggest that localized consensus is only 
possible when there are equal numbers of 0’s and l’s. 
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As we noted earlier, slight perturbations of these solutions 
lose their synchronization, so the leading and trailing edges 
will not transition at the same time, and many open questions 
remain about the stability and evolution of these configura- 
tions. 

Conclusions 

The consensus protocol presented in this paper is derived 
from previous work of ours on collective decision-making 
in swarms (Montes de Oca et al., 2012). While the protocol 
may be seen as a simplification of the full model presented in 
that work, the protocol exhibits a surprisingly rich dynami- 
cal behavior, especially when the number of units with initial 
state equal to 0 and 1 are not the same. In this case, the pro- 
tocol effectively solves the density classification problem. 
We also showed that when the number of initial 0’s and l’s 
is the same, distributed either as large contiguous blocks of 
0’s or l’s or as interspersed blocks of equal length, the infor- 
mation waves generated by the protocol travel indefinitely 
across the network of units that form the system. 

We are currently working on analytical solutions that 
could help us answer questions regarding the system’s abil- 
ity to classify strings of any length, and with arbitrary distri- 
butions of 0’s and l’s within these strings. Also of interest 
is the determination of the time needed for convergence. 
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Abstract 

Data from an interactive simulation of dynamic agents’ 
social behavior is applied to the control of procedural sound 
synthesis. Sound is generated dynamically in parallel with 
visualization and presented in an interactive system where 
the simulation is playable. We discuss computational 
models for simulation and for procedural sound generation. 
Methods for extracting data from agents’ behavior are 
applied to generate interactive sound control data. 
Procedural Sound Design Patterns for interactive sound are 
introduced with guidelines for user engagement. To 
illustrate the approach two sound design patterns are 
contrasted: (1) rendering a separate sound source for each 
agent, and (2) extracting swarm features from the collective 
behaviors of many agents to control a shared sound source. 

Introduction 

Dynamic agents in a simulated social environment are 
motivated in terms of spatial awareness. Graphical 
visualization reveals features from agents’ emergent behaviors 
such as clustering, spatial pattern formation and temporal 
episodes. The simulation is playable by touching the space 
near agents and leading agents through social interactions on a 
touch-sensitive surface. The simulated social behaviors are 
entirely silent. We introduce procedural sound synthesis to 
extend agents’ spatial responsiveness into audible dimensions. 

Adding sound to silent moving images is common practice 
in interactive arts and media communications, and has also 
been introduced in the display of scientific data [1]. The 
present project is motivated by the hypothesis that sound may 
enhance observers’ engagement by reflecting features and 
qualities of swarm agents’ behaviors. Audible qualities of 
swarm data may reveal emergent features that are not easily 
detected in a graphical display of the same data. The present 
work establishes an extensible approach for investigating 
these types of relationship, by comparing two classes of 
techniques for shadowing emergent behavior with sound. 

Shadowing Agents with Procedural Sound 

Procedural sound generation is required to render audible 
features of dynamic agents’ emergent behaviors. Sound 
computation generates audible signals by applying linear and 
nonlinear signal processing functions in series and in parallel 
at multiple timescales. The function control parameters 
collectively represent high dimensional control spaces where 
time-scaled data from dynamical system may be projected [2]. 
It is important to note that the swarm data is projected in the 


procedural sound control space and the sound is generated in a 
corresponding phase space. Thus the sound procedure 
translates and reflects the states of the swarm system, but does 
not directly reproduce swarm states. Additional sound control 
dimensions and a unique sound generating phase space are 
involved in the translation of swarm data to sound. 

The term shadowing is adopted as a metaphor to reflect a 
system evolving in phase space uniformly near an 
approximate dynamical signal trajectory [3]. Applying swarm 
data to control procedural sound, a “shadow” of the swarm is 
projected into the control dimensions of the sound generating 
system. As the swarm and sound systems coevolve the sound 
changes in ways that reflect the swarm dynamics. 

This work presents two procedural sound methods that 
illustrate the foundations of a wide range of sound shadowing 
techniques spanning from data sonification [4] to automated 
music generation. In one method data from individual agents 
is applied one-to-one to control individual sound sources. In 
the other method feature extraction from agents’ aggregate 
behavior elicits sound control data. Statistical methods of 
feature extraction enable the behaviors of large numbers of 
agents to control a limited number of sound sources. 

Related Work 

Blackwell, Unemi, Bisig, Huepe and others have applied 
swarm simulation to control sound computation procedures. 
The primary goal of most research is to generate music; in a 
few cases a secondary goal is to represent swarm dynamics 
with sound. The present authors’ prior work reflects the above 
goals, and further explores swarm simulations as playable 
interfaces [5]. This research may be collectively characterized 
by (1) methods extracting data from the swarm simulation, 
and (2) methods applying data to procedural sound. Note that 
the selection of a type of procedural sound generator can vary 
widely and is not efficient as a classification of method. Note 
also these approaches reflect researchers’ interpretation of 
observed swarm behaviors, and sound properties are selected 
a priori with respect to swarm properties, or vice versa. 

Extracting Swarm Data 

In prior research the prevailing approach to data extraction 
applies data of individual agents to represent individual sound 
sources [6,7,8,9,10]. This approach has been termed a direct 
[10] or literal mapping [11] of data to sound, to characterize 
the translation of spatial coordinates into sound parameter 
control data. The simulated perceptual relationships among 
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agents have no analogy in the Literal sound procedure. Each 
agent makes sound independently based upon absolute 
position in the swarm phase space, regardless of the 
perceptual binding of agents. A variety of sound sources have 
been applied to render voices of individual agents, including 
electroacoustic tones based upon waveform generators and 
signal processing [9,10], commercial synthesizers that 
simulate traditional musical instruments [6,7], and granular 
streams from prerecorded sounds [8,12]. Bisig and Neukom 
present a short catalog of techniques in [9]. Sound sources are 
differentiated by the level of control they enable, but audible 
emergent behavior is primarily determined by data extraction 
method and mapping to procedural sound control. 

Other approaches generate one sound source for multiple 
agents. In physics-based renderings [9,10] multiple agents’ 
interactions are applied as forces perturbing a shared sounding 
medium. Statistical methods for feature extraction [5] enable 
independent scalability of sound sources and agents. This 
paper compares two methods: Literal and feature extraction. 

Mapping Swarm Data to Control Procedural Sound 

In the research cited above the prevailing approach for 
mapping swarm data to sound control may be termed “fixed 
aural quantization of phase space.” Boundaries are placed on 
the swarm phase space, applying modulo or reflection to 
agents’ trajectories as needed to preserve swarms within 
bounds. The domain of each linear dimension is then assigned 
a function to rescale its position data to the range of a sound 
control parameter, such as frequency, amplitude, or time. An 
agent’s absolute position in ^-dimensional phase space defines 
n values for sound parameter control. As an agent moves in 
phase space its set of output values linearly covary. 

A variant technique introduces a multi-swarm as a separate 
set of agents as attractor targets [6]. Fixed quantization of the 
target phase space defines the target agents’ values applied to 
the positions of a swarm controlling sound. Blackwell applies 
direct manipulation to the range of the sound control mapping 
function to enhance the musical variety of a swarm [6]. 

Several approaches avoid fixed parameterization of the 
phase space and adopt relational interpretations based on the 
agents’ relationships to one another rather than to phase space. 
Physics-based approaches (above) adopt this technique, as 
does a coupled-oscillator approach [10]. The authors’ feature- 
extraction method discussed below is completely relative with 
respect to phase space, and individual agents’ data is not 
directly applied to sound parameter data. Instead the 
transformations of relationships emerging in the swarm are 
applied to the transformations of relationships in sound. 

Analysis of Related Methods 

The present work addresses limitations inherent in the 
prevailing approaches: low resolution of aural quantization of 
swarm phase space, and limits to the number of swarm agents. 

Reduction of swarm size is a significant limit of the Literal 
approach, where a single agent represents a single sound 
source. Human hearing can only distinguish a handful of 
independent musical voices and large numbers of similar 
sounds can become undifferentiated. For this reason most of 
the above research uses swarms of very small agent counts. 
Sparse swarms do not exhibit the range of emergent behaviors 


characterized by greater numbers of agents. As an alternative, 
the relational approach discussed below enables a scalable 
m:n relationship between agent counts and sound sources. 

Auditory downsampling of agents’ data is a notable 
limitation of the fixed aural quantization of phase space. As 
the signal qualities of a sound vary continuously, audible 
recognition of changes and features is quantified according to 
non-linearity of aural perception [13] together with the 
audible properties of the host sound. Agents’ movements can 
be much more detailed than a listener’s aural recognition of 
change, and the resulting auditory quantization can generate 
aliasing. For example, musical patterns are based upon 
quantization of frequency as discrete pitches, and western 
listeners seek tonal orientation in stepped scales of pitches and 
time intervals. An agent’s linear motion is inaudible between 
stepped pitches. We only hear change when the agents crosses 
a quantized frequency boundary. Likewise temporal changes 
are inaudible within minimum “beat” units. The effect of this 
relationship is that most changes at the agent level are not 
hearable. Quantization and aliasing can mask emergent 
behaviors until new features fully emerge. 

As an alternative, the relational approach discussed below 
extracts emerging features from swarm data, then applies 
dynamic feature data to transform sounds. The sounds are 
independently designed to address perceptual orientation and 
to support playability of the swarm. 

From Agents’ Behaviors to Playability 

Sayama [14] developed the swarm simulation based upon 
Reynold’s “boids’ flocking algorithm [15]. A number of 
agents (usually 100 to 300) are initialized at random positions 
in a finite virtual space and are set in motion at random initial 
velocities. After this initial condition, each agent’s motion is 
dynamically influenced by its social engagement with other 
agents. The social engagement is simulated by assigning each 
agent a perceptual field defined by virtual distance units and 
rules for interactions with other agents. An agent’s rules, 
known as a recipe , determine the agent’s movement with 
respect to other agents located within the agent’s perceptual 
field at the current time step: 

Beyond an agent’s perceptual range: 

• Straying: random directional movement when the agent 
has no perception of others 

Within an agent’s perceptual range: 

• Cohesion: an agent moves toward the average position of 
local agents 

• Alignment: an agent moves towards the average velocity 
of local agents 

• Separation: an agent avoids collision with local agents 

• Whim: an agent moves randomly with a given probability 

• Pace keeping: each agent approximates its speed to its own 
normal speed. 

All agents reciprocally affect others’ movements. Agents that 
share a recipe are called species. Sayama investigated 
heterogeneous swarms that consist of multiple species, 
resulting in rich emergent behaviors. Table 1 shows kinetic 
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parameters for each agent i. The pixel as distance unit has 
since been abstracted. Maxima were determined heuristically. 


Name 

Min 

Max 

Meaning 

Unit 

A 

0 

300 

Radius of perceptual range 

pixel 

V n 

0 

20 

Normal speed 

pixel step' 1 

V m 

0 

40 

Maximum speed 

pixel step' 1 

c\ 

0 

1 

Strength of cohesive force 

step' 2 

d 2 

0 

1 

Strength of aligning force 

step' 1 

d 3 

0 

100 

Strength of separating force 

pixel 2 step' 2 

C\ 

0 

0.5 

Random steering probability 

--- 

d 5 

0 

1 

Tendency of pace keeping 



Table 1: Swarm agent kinetic parameters [14] 


Swarms’ Salient Features and Players’ Interactions 

Playable interaction with swarms supports a level of 
observers’ engagement with features emerging between 
visualization and sounds. Swarm agents are visualized 
synchronously with audio as in [16]. A super agent method 
enables players to interact directly with the visual display. 
This method leverages the existing agents’ behavioral model 
rather than adding a separate attractor force to the simulation 
as in [7,8]. The superagent is a member of the swarm and 
perceived as a normal agent by all other agents. However, the 
superagent does not consult a recipe for motion and its 
movement is entirely determined by an external force such as 
a player interacting with the swarm. As the superagent moves 
independently the other agents respond to it as a normal agent, 
which empowers the superagent to exert influence on the 
swarm. This influence is indirect and depends on each of the 
recipes that are active for the other agents. Playability is thus 
characterized by recipes; a player cannot arbitrarily override 
emergent tendencies and must learn to influence the agents’ 
behavior. 



Figure la and lb: A player leads a stream of agents from an 
encircled species cluster through an encircling species ring. 

Prior to developing sound, we have set up the Sayama 
simulation in a playable platform in order to harvest informal 
descriptors of swarm behaviors from ad hoc visitors and 
players. Figure 1 shows a player’s hand at a multi-touch 


tabletop interface. The player was tasked with separating two 
species, visualized by color. Table 2 presents players’ 
representative verbal expressions describing swarm agents’ 
behaviors. Episodic descriptors and pattern descriptors portray 
different aspects of visible behavior. Sound shadowing may 
adopt criteria to consult both types of descriptors. However it 
is difficult to anticipate observed descriptors a priori to devise 
measurements, when these descriptors account for events 
retroactively, upon reflection after being recognized. For 
example, clusters are prominent emergent behavior: the 
spontaneous formation and dissipation of agent aggregation 
in subgroups (see Figure 1). When one agent “escapes” a 
cluster, it is a result from a mutual repelling force. However 
observers attribute their perception to the agent as it displays 
unique episodic behavior. Such attribution sets expectations 
for coherent explanation Sound can function in a quasi- 
explanatory role by providing parallel confirmation of visual 
events. This explanatory role is well developed in cinematic 
uses of sound [17]. 


Episodic descriptors 

Pattern descriptors 

Escape 

Blended 

Stray 

Symmetry or asymmetry 

Common fate 

Squeezed or flattened 

Exploded 

Goes around and around 

Merged 

Elongated or stretched 


Table 2: Players’ descriptors for agents’ behaviors 


Based upon the observations represented in Table 2 a set 
of salient features was identified with quantitative measures. 
Some measures are endogenous features of the simulation 
such as agent counts and velocities. Other measures are tuned 
to recognize features such as clusters and events. Table 3 
summarizes the data related to salient features that was 
captured and applied to control procedural sounds. 

Generating Sounds of Agents’ Behaviors 

Before applying control data from swarms, a Procedural 
Sound Design Pattern provides preconfigured control data 
anticipating interactive control data. It is a unique set of 
preconfigured control data that creates an audible framework 
for interactive sound control data. When interactive control 
data is applied the resulting transformations maintain stable 
and coherent auditory properties. Criteria for sound design 
patterns ensure that audible characteristics are consistent and 
easy to identify across swarm data variations. At the same 
time the pattern must allow for a variety of transformations 
without losing coherence. Procedural flexibility 
accommodates unexpected combinations of data from 
emerging swarm behaviors. The balance of sound pattern 
stability and malleability is a determining factor in listeners’ 
engagement. Below we compare two sound design patterns 
according to their extent of preconfigured control data and the 
resulting interactive responsiveness. 

Preconfigured control data supporting interactive sound is 
analogous to data visualization techniques that establish visual 
field, reference frame, and iconography. A visualization 
pathway determines the correspondence between visual 
context and interactive data, and also determines the relative 
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level of detail provided by the “frame” compared to the 
“data.” Examples of visualization context include grid lines, 
textures, lighting, surface specularity [18] and parameterized 
icons such as glyphs [19]. These techniques require a balance 
of preconfigured control parameters with data driven 
parameters. Preconfigured data creates graphical design 
patterns that establish visual affordances or features to 
enhance the visibility of data. 


Cluster-level data 

Units 

Number of agents 

Integer 

Cluster center position on 

screen 

2 floats: X-axis, Y-axis 
Normalized [-1, 1] based on 
screen coordinates 

Area covered by cluster 

Integer or float; 

Defined as screen area 
encompassed by cluster 

Measured in pixels or other 
preferred unit 

Average Agent Energy 

Mean value of velocity of 
agents in cluster 

Integer; 

Normalized [0, 1] by scaling to 
max agent velocity 

Cluster Velocity 

Velocity of center position of 
cluster 

Float or integer 

Cluster Symmetry 
(shape variables) 

3 floats: Xsymmetry, 

Ysymmetry, XYsymmetry 

Measurements are based upon 
the edges of the cluster 
tracking square, and ratios are 
measured by comparing edge 
lengths 

• Normalized [0.1, 10] 

• X] = lower square edge 

• X 2 = upper square edge 

• Yj = left square edge 

• Y 2 = right square edge 

Xsymmetry = ratio XpX 2 

• Xsymmetry = 1 : 
edges symmetrical 

• Xsymmetry >1 to 10 : 
lower edge is longer (max 

1 0 times longer) 

• Xsymmetry 0.1 to <1 : upper 
edge is longer 

Ysymmetry = ratio Yi:Y 2 

Same as X-axis data above. 
Ysymmetry = 1, >1, or <1 

XY symmetry = ratio of longest 

X edge to longest Y edge 

•XYsymmetry = 1 
cluster is symmetrical 
•XYsymmetry >1 to 10 
cluster elongated on X axis 
•XYsymmetry 0.1 to <1 
cluster elongated on Y axis 


Table 3: Swarm and cluster data for sound control 


In sound generation the balance between preconfigured 
and interactive control data can be analyzed along two design 
functions: (1) the direct relationship between sound and 
simulation dynamics, and (2) the indirect relationship between 
sound and visualization of the simulation data. Function (1) 


has to do with compatibility between temporal models in 
sound and temporal models in simulation dynamics. The 
models define ranges: primarily frequency ranges including 
pitch and timbre (frequency spectrum), also metric ranges 
including beats and rhythmic patterns. Function (2) has to do 
with correspondences that emerge dynamically between 
features in sound and features in visualization. The following 
describes how the design process optimizes for relevant 
emergent features. 

Applying perceptual scaling to swarm data 

Two ubiquitous audible properties of sounds are their ranges 
and their features. These can be generated with different 
combinations of sound parameters such as amplitude, 
frequency and spectral domain (timbre), also beat and rhythm. 
Coherence cannot be preserved by independent linear 
transformation of these sound qualities. When control data is 
applied to transform an audible pattern, it is not just a matter 
of mapping raw data from a swarm agent into an audible 
range. Scaling of sound patterns requires transformations 
applied to the pattern generator not merely to individual sound 
parameters. 

In Table 3 there are many simultaneous dynamics that 
might be conveyed in sound. Y et listeners cannot be expected 
to identify a large number of independent data-driven features. 
Fisteners are not accustomed to sounds having meaning that 
expresses multivariate data. Sound design requirements 
optimize for coherence in sound features based upon 
multivariate control data. Therefor these parallel data are not 
used independently, they are applied in combinations to 
achieve an aggregate transformation of a sound pattern. 

Correspondence and complement between sound and 
visualization. When listeners attend to sounds, audible 
features recognition may become differentiated from visual 
features recognition. For example, observers can see multiple 
clusters and can see wandering agents between clusters. 
Sound does not convey this information. When a sound is 
created corresponding to a cluster, listeners gain information 
but are unlikely to count the number of sounds to determine 
the corresponding number of clusters. Fisteners’ sonic 
engagement is not about counting and linear measurement. 
Sound from several clusters conveys differences between the 
clusters. In other words: sound conveys intervals and 
transformations, not static values. 

Feature data represented in Table 3 is not acquired directly 
from agents’ states. Feature data is derived by analyzing 
relationships among agents. Clusters are among the most 
prominent emergent features, but the simulation model does 
not define or persist a cluster entity. Clusters are detected by 
analysis of agents’ aggregate positions at each time step, then 
cluster properties are measured. Relevant correspondences in 
sound depend upon cluster-level data applied to sound control. 

Figure 3 illustrates a deformation sequence where one 
cluster is divided into two. The cluster is heterogeneous 
having two species forming a ring pattern. A player bringing 
about a cluster separation, requiring 8 to 12 seconds to 
complete, generated Figure 3a. Figure 3b-3d shows the 
sequence of separation and the corresponding statistics and 
histogram data, displayed in a companion diagnostic tool, 
with multiple histograms overlaid by color. The red bars 
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indicate average velocity; green indicates angle of distribution 
around the center; blue indicates distance from the center; and 
yellow and pink are average horizontal and vertical position 
respectively. From Figure 3b to 3d the cluster separation is 
reflected in the histogram of average velocity (red) and 
distribution angle (green). Not easily visible in Figure 3d, the 
distance-from-center histogram (blue) indicates the separation 
of species in the ring structure. 

< ►. 



Figure 3a: Separating one cluster of agents into two 


In Figures 3b and 3c the visualization includes a small 
circle at the center of the ring formation. This circle is a 
diagnostic of the cluster center as determined by the feature 
detection system. In Figure 3d two circles denote two clusters 
are detected. The following sections compare the application 
of feature-based data and direct agent position data as two 
types of procedural sound design patterns. 

Procedural Sound Design Patterns: Examples 

Two alternate sound design patterns were created to respond 
to interactive control data from the swarm simulation. The 
data sources were selected from the data enumerated in Table 
3. As a baseline example, a literal rendition of the simulation 
uses minimal preconfigured control data, and each dynamic 
agent’s position data is applied for interactive control. The 
other rendition applies complex preconfigured control data 
and also utilizes feature analysis of the simulation data. Each 
rendition applies a different sound synthesis design, 
establishing alternative audible ranges and features. In each 
case the sound’s temporal model provides a unique level of 
detail reflecting the simulation’s temporal characteristics. And 
in each case the sound’s audible features establish a unique 
correspondence to the swarm visualization. Control rate and 
latency of interactive data are constant in both cases. 

The present examples were developed with a normative 
recipe comprised of four species and 100 agents. This recipe 
exhibits a variety of agent behaviors with clusters forming and 
separating easily under players’ hands. Each interpretation 
produces variations in sonic engagement, though these are not 
ranked in the present study. 



Figure 3b: Histogram of stable cluster of agents 



Figure 3c: As cluster deforms, the data divides 





m 




Figure 3d: Data and clusters separated 


Procedural Sound Setup 

These categories describe both renditions of swarm-controlled 
sound and may be used to compare the renditions. 

a. Swarm sound control data: This is swarm data routed 
from the simulation to control sound. 

b. Swarm sound control parameters: These parameters 
apply swarm data to the audio signal generator. Note that 
some control parameters do not exhibit 1-to-l 
correspondences to audible features of sounds. 

c. Preconfigured sound control: This sound control does 
not use swarm data. Preconfigured control creates a 
Sound Design Pattern that frames the swarm data. 

d. Range Model: auditory range in the Sound Design 
Pattern such as frequency, tempo, timbre, or rhythm 
relative to a data range of swarm agents’ behavior 

e. Features Model: features in the Sound Design Pattern 
relative to the features of swarm agents’ behavior 

1: Literal Rendition 

The Literal rendition creates an individual as a sound 
source — a “voice” — for each of 1 00 agents in the swarm. The 
accumulated instances of sound sources sustain a texture of 
agents’ voices corresponding to their continuous movements. 
The result is a dense layer of simple and mostly uniform 
sounds that change individually without regular tempo or 
rhythm. This approach is similar to prior work reported above. 
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l.a: Swarm sound control data. The X-axis and Y-axis data 
for each agent at each time step are applied to control a unique 
sound source for each agent. 

lb: Swarm sound control parameters. Sound frequency — 
yielding low to high pitch — is controlled by an agent’s Y-axis 
position. Sound panning left or right in the stereo field is 
controlled by an agent’s X-axis position. 

lc: Preconfigured sound control. Two techniques are 
applied to generate the sound design pattern: sine wave 
(additive) synthesis and granular synthesis. The design pattern 
renders each swarm agent as a series of brief sine tones. The 
pitch and stereo panning of each tone are determined from the 
agent position (see la). Granular synthesis generates a series 
of brief tones with onset times and durations modulated by 
bounded randomization (see Table 4). The tone in each sound 
“grain” is a sine wave, with frequency determined by data 
from an agent’s position. The durations of individual grains 
overlap to create a sound “texture” that is qualitatively similar 
to the agents’ clustering behavior. 


Grain duration (average) 

300 milliseconds 

Grain fade-in duration (avg.) 

60 ms 

Grain fade-out duration (avg.) 

60 ms 

Onset interval of grains (avg.) 

100 ms 

Randomization of control data 

Factor in range [0.8, 1.2] 

Grain loudness (amplitude) 

Fixed value 

Grain Frequency (pitch) 

Agent data: Y-axis 

Grain Stereo Panning 

Agent data: X-axis 


Table 4: Sound control parameters for Literal rendition 


Id: Range models. The tempo of the simulation is reflected 
in rate of change of agents. Granular synthesis grain onset 
determines audible rate of change: new grains introduce new 
frequencies reflecting agents’ position changes. A new grain 
onset rate of 100 ms visiting each agent of a 100-agent swarm, 
will sample the entire swarm at 10 Hz. The simulation 
calculates agents’ positions at a faster rate, introducing latency 
in the sound compared to graphical display of agents’ position 
changes. 

Agents’ X-axis positions are associated to a range of 
sound panning in the stereo field. Agents at extreme left or 
right of the graphics screen transmit sounds using only the left 
or right loudspeaker in a stereo configuration. Position acuity 
in hearing is less precise than visual position acuity. 

Frequency range is tuned to reflect agents’ positions on the 
Y-axis. Selecting the bounding frequency range is determined 
by a priori observation of agents’ behavior to anticipate the 
likely range of cluster distribution. The human ear measures 
frequency change by comparing frequency ratios rather than 
absolute frequencies. Perceived frequencies are pitches and 
frequency ratios are intervals. Perceived linear pitch change 
requires logarithmic frequency change. To generate a linear 
pitch distribution we apply a logarithmic scale factor to the 
linear data from agents’ Y-axis positions. 

le: Feature model. “Literal” is a baseline for correspondence 
with visual features: each agent produces an individual sound 
stream at a rate of ~10 Hz with duration of ~300 ms. 


Persistence in sound by repetition of small multiples is 
compatible with agent persistence in the visual field. Given 
ten or more agents the outcome of this granular approach is a 
layered sound texture. The experiment in this rendition is to 
observe whether audible clusters emerge as coherent features. 

la-e Results. The Literal rendition produces perceptually 
ambiguous results. Agents’ density and distribution is echoed 
in the granular synthesis sound texture, intuitively reflecting 
the swarm visualization. But clusters that form clearly on the 
screen do not emerge distinctively in sound, except when a 
cluster’s Y-axis distribution is very narrow. As the spatial area 
of a cluster increases the corresponding pitch content is less 
differentiated from the swarm’s overall frequency distribution. 
Clusters along the X-axis were undifferentiated. In sum, while 
the sound texture is generally characteristic of swarm 
behaviors, the sounds are not aligned to clusters and 
transformations that a player can generate in the visualization. 

2: Feature Extraction Rendition 

In the Feature Extraction rendition four sound sources are 
created and these respond to control data from the four largest 
clusters. The cluster data is updated to the sound generators at 
each time step. The procedural audio technique generates 
voices with music-based attributes: discrete tone sequences 
with tempo and rhythmic patterns. Data series from four 
clusters’ transformations are applied to transform the musical 
timbre, tempo, and pitch attributes. 

2.a: Swarm sound control data. The Feature Extraction 
rendition is calculated by detecting cluster formations and 
extracting cluster-level data. The interactive control data used 
in this interpretation includes: number of agents, cluster area, 
agent energy (a data value independent of agent velocity 
measured in motion), cluster position, and the XY symmetry 
of a cluster. The symmetry feature is an efficient method to 
track the continuous shape transformations exhibited by many 
clusters. Symmetry data is extracted from the four largest 
clusters and sent to four sound generators. 

2b: Swarm sound control parameters. This is how the data 
from a single cluster is applied to sound control. The number 
of agents determines the maximum pitch interval between the 
highest and lowest pitch in the tone sequence. Smaller clusters 
have narrower pitch ranges. The cluster area (screen 
occupancy in the visualization) determines the center 
frequency of the sound sequence. Larger cluster areas 
generate overall lower pitches, regardless of the pitch 
bandwidth (number of agents). Agent energy determines the 
tempo of the tone sequence, the rate at which sound events 
occur. Cluster XY symmetry modulates the musical tones’ 
timbre (tone quality or spectral structure). As cluster 
asymmetry increases the internal complexity of the tones 
increases. The tones become more complex in correspondence 
to the deformations of cluster symmetry. Cluster X, Y position 
determines panning (X-axis) and distance cues (Y-axis). 

2c: Preconfigured sound control. The parameters in section 
2b are applied to tone patterns that are generated by 
preconfigured sound control. Detailed patterns of pitch and 
rhythm are generated automatically using quasi-random 
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pattern generators that are parameterized to make music-like 
sequences. The swarm data is applied to produce linear timbre 
transformation from simple to complex. Four voices persist as 
part of the preconfigured sound control. However, clusters do 
not persist in the simulation and are unpredictable. If there are 
less than four clusters, the voices will be controlled by data 
from fewer clusters. This will result in more than one voice 
sharing the same cluster data from time to time. When clusters 
emerge or vanish the cluster-based control data is activated or 
deactivated at a single time step. 

2d: Range model. The control data output of the 
preconfigured pitch and rhythm generators is scaled by the 
interactive data and then applied to the tone generator. The 
pitch and tempo ranges are scaled according to relative 
changes in cluster data. Highest and lowest pitches, and 
slowest and fastest tempos are determined with minima and 
maxima in cluster data, observed to a priori. 

2e: Feature model. This cluster- analysis interpretation 
represents a significant shift in method. Previous methods 
scaled sound data based upon the dispositions of agents in 
simulation phase space, with the intent that emergent features 
will be audible through an accumulation of many brief sound 
events. The current method begins by extracting simulation 
features using targeted analysis, and then scales the sound to 
the attributes of the features that have been recognized. 
Overall this model shifts from an absolute measurement scale 
to a relative measurement scale. 

2a-e Results. The application of feature-based data effectively 
generates auditory correspondences to the most notable visual 
changes in the clusters. The effect is such that a variety of 
different audio interpretations may be tested to create different 
emotive effects based upon the robust relationship between 
the visual changes and the corresponding sound changes. 
Players rapidly determine which clusters are controlling 
sounds and this ongoing discovery process becomes as aspect 
of engagement. 

Comparison of Procedural Sound Renditions 

We apply the dimensions in Table 5 to compare the sound 
synthesis procedures for the Literal rendition and the Feature 
Extraction renditions of agents’ behaviors. The differences in 
these two approaches are characterized as “converting data to 
sound” vs. “using data to control sound.” The Literal rendition 
affords “Listening to data”; the Feature Extraction rendition 
affords “Listening to a sound pattern transformed by data.” 

These two approaches can be illustrated in ratios. The 
Literal rendition uses a 1:1 ratio of agents to sound sources, 
and directly applies the data of each agent to control a single 
sound source. Whereas the Feature Extraction rendition 
greatly reduces the number of sound sources to create a ratio 
of agents to sound sources that varies dynamically between 
10:1 and 100:1 depending upon the number of agents in each 
cluster. Each of four sound sources is controlled by data that 
statistically represents the features of a cluster, obtained 
across data of each agent in the cluster. 

The ratio of data dimensions to procedural sound control 
dimensions is 1:1 in the Literal rendition. Each x-axis value 


controls one audible attribute and each y-axis controls a 
second attribute. In the Feature Extraction rendition this ratio 
is 3:10. Two data dimensions from each agent are statistically 
summarized across as many as 100 agents, to generate data 
that represents features of clusters (presented in Table 3). 
Twenty sound control dimensions respond to six data 
attributes of a cluster (20:6 = 3:10). 


Dimension 

Literal 

Feature 

Number of agents 

100 

100 

Number of sound sources (voices) 

100 

4 

Data dimensions measured at each agent 

2 

2 

Data dimensions measured for clusters 

0 

6 

Num. of agents controlling each voice 

1 

10-100 

Number of data-driven sound attributes 

2 

6 

Frequency applied as pitch 

yes 

yes 

Simulated directional cues 

yes 

yes 

Simulated distance cues 

no 

yes 

Discrete pitch sequencing and variations 

no 

yes 

Rhythm pattern sequences and variations 

no 

yes 

Tempo variation 

no 

yes 

Timbre transformation 

no 

yes 

Total number of procedural sound 
control dimensions 

5 

20 


Table 5: Comparison of Configurations of Two Renditions 


Comparing the number of data dimensions for procedural 
sound control shows a ratio of 1:4 between the Literal and 
Feature Extraction procedures. The sound palette applied in 
the Literal case is simplified in terms of waveform and tone 
onset pattern, and requires only 5 dimensions of control data. 
Whereas the sound palette in the Feature Extraction case is 
applied to differentiate multiple cluster features in sound, and 
uses twenty dimensions of control data. 

Comparison of perceived outcomes 

Related research does not include controlled user studies. 
Anecdotal observations are the primary source of assessment 
of system performance, including comments by musicians 
performing with swarms [6] and by exhibition visitors 
interacting with swarm audio installations [7, 9]. Similarly the 
results in Table 6 are from an informal poll of 15 players and 
do not represent a controlled study. The results are presented 
to illustrate the interplay of characteristics in the perceived 
relationship between visual and audible attributes of agents. 

Initial assessment of the Literal rendition and Feature 
Extraction rendition compares a listener’s experience of 
sounds to the experience of agents’ graphical display. 

f. Pattern Definition: Compared to the agents’ visual 
patterns, the sounds exhibit patterns that are more clearly 
defined, less clearly defined, or about equally defined? 

g. Episodic Behavior: The sounds exhibit episodic 
behavior related to agents’ visual episodic behavior: 
always, frequently, rarely, or never? 

h. Synchronization: The sounds exhibit changes at time 
scales corresponding to agents’ visual changes: always, 
frequently, rarely, or never? 

i. Similarity (Isomorphism): What degree of qualitative 
similarity do you find between the sounds’ characteristics 
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and the agents’ visual characteristics: a high, medium or 
low degree of similarity? 

j. Common Origin: How often do the sounds appear to be 
produced by agents: always, sometimes, or never? 

k. Certainty: How certain are you of your responses?: 
1= very confident, 0= somewhat certain, or -1= uncertain. 
(Item k is provided in response to items f-j.) 


Outcome 

Literal 

k. Cert. 

Feature 

k. Cert. 

f. Pattern Definition 

Less 

1 

Equal 

0 

g. Episodic Behavior 

Never 

1 

Freq. 

1 

h. Synchronization 

Rarely 

0 

Freq. 

1 

i. Similarity 

Med. 

0 

Low 

1 

j. Common Origin 

Some 

-1 

Some 

0 


Table 6: Comparison of the Perceived Relationships of Sound 
and Visual Agents in Two Renditions 

The relationship between the visual presentation of agents 
and the presentation of related sounds emerges differently 
with different audible renditions of agent data. Listeners’ 
uncertainty is greater with the sounds that are not generated 
using a musical sound design pattern. At the same time, the 
sound design pattern controlled by feature extraction data 
exhibits a stronger association to the agents’ patterns and 
episodic behaviors, even though the sounds are not perceived 
as emitted by the agents. 

Interpretation and Future Work 

The project aims to generate salient features from emergent 
behaviors, by shadowing agents’ positions and movements to 
generate a corresponding auditory experience. Salient features 
are memorable landmarks that provide cognitive orientation to 
a full range of audio and graphic patterns. We observed that 
audio landmarks were not emergent as with graphical features 
of clusters. We determined to apply feature extraction analysis 
to the agents’ positions and movements to automate the 
recognition of salient features and translate them into sound. 

Feature data is applied to procedural sound to generate 
observable “fiducial points”, aligning audible and visible 
behaviors as bimodal features of a coherent system 
relationship. The results reported here indicate that feature 
based data applied to sound transformations can reflect 
agents’ emergent behaviors with fine-grained distinction. 
Without feature -based data, the agents’ position data does not 
afford auditory features’ correspondence to emergent visual 
patterns. 

Future work. Formal user studies are required to validate and 
refine the informal findings. At this stage this project has not 
yet addressed agent social behavior rule selection and its 
impact on feature detection and procedural sound. Design of 
agents’ behaviors in parallel to sounds and to data selection is 
a complex and potentially expressive practice that follows 
from the present investigations. Future work includes the 
implementation of tools for specifying and refining sounds in 
combination with swarm species. Creating new species can 
take place in an iterative design workflow coupled to a 
capacity to select from and develop interactive sound 
synthesis palettes. Also in the future conducting user 


engagement studies will enable assessment of multiple sound 
palettes with multiple control data interpretations, in formal 
studies with groups of players. 
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Abstract 

We are interested in designing artificial universes for artifi- 
cial agents. We view artificial agents as networks of high- 
level processes on top of of a low-level detailed-description 
system. We require that the high-level processes have some 
intrinsic explanatory power and we introduce an extension of 
informational closure namely interaction closure to capture 
this. Then we derive a method to design artificial universes in 
the form of finite Markov chains which exhibit high-level pro- 
cesses that satisfy the property of interaction closure. We also 
investigate control or information transfer which we see as an 
building block for networks representing artificial agents. 

Introduction 

We are interested in designing artificial physics for artificial 
agents. This paper presents an exploratory step in this direc- 
tion and also expounds the conceptual and the formal point 
of view we are taking. In this introduction we give a short 
overview of our approach and then proceed to formally de- 
fine the different elements. 

Conceptually, we draw inspiration for our artificial 
physics and agents from “real” physics and living organ- 
isms. The artificial agents we have in mind are are minimally 
represented by networks of “high-level” or “macroscopic” 
processes. These high-level processes are derived from the 
underlying artificial physics. This situation is analogous to 
viewing living organisms as networks of processes (Matu- 
rana and Varela, 1980) on a meso- or macroscopic scale 
e.g. proteins or cells, and assuming an underlying physics 
e.g. elementary particle physics. Formally, we model our 
artificial physics simply as a univariate finite discrete time 
Markov process. We choose a univariate process because we 
do not want to presuppose any structure of the state space of 
the artificial physics. We also assume there is no downward 
causation (Campbell, 1974). This means that at all times, the 
high-level processes are causally dependent on the underly- 
ing physics. Loosely speaking, this means that the edges 
(interactions) of the high-level network of processes repre- 
senting the agent are actually mediated by the low-level pro- 
cess. As we will see, this can formally be modelled using 
Bayesian networks. 


The final ingredient of our general approach tries to ac- 
count for the success of doing science on scales larger than 
elementary particles e.g. atomic physics, chemistry and bi- 
ology. To take this into account, we require that the high- 
level processes are as predictive of other high-level pro- 
cesses as the underlying physics itself. In other words, the 
high-level processes at least appear to be directly causally 
related. Formally, we achive this by slightly extending the 
notion of informational closure introduced by Bertschinger 
et al. (2006) to two notions that we will call weak and strong 
interaction closure. Requiring informational closure already 
puts some constraints on the underlying process (Pfante 
et al., 2014) and so do interaction closures. 

Within this general setting we here inspect the situation 
where one high-level process seems to control another one. 
The idea is that any high-level network that represents an 
agent needs such a mechanism. Consider for example a 
sensor that writes its measurement to another process e.g. 
a memory for further processing. Another interpretation 
would be that the controlled process is part of the embod- 
iment of the agent and therefore within the sphere of influ- 
ence of the agent and shielded from the environment. The 
latter interpretation is related to the notion of embodiment 
put forward by Porr and Worgotter (2005). Yet another, 
more conservative, interpretation would be that the first pro- 
cess simply transfers information to the second. Information 
transfer is widely seen as an important part of decentralized 
computation (Lizier et al., 2014). Which in turn may be just 
what a network of processes representing an agent needs. 
Formally, we use an information theoretic notion, the trans- 
fer entropy (Schreiber, 2000), to quantify (here only appar- 
ent) control. Control and transfer entropy have been linked 
in another context by Touchette and Lloyd (2004). 

Note that the mechanism we treat is a requirement we 
introduce here in addition to interaction closure property. 
In order to arrive at a complete agent further mechanisms 
within larger networks are required. This will be investi- 
gated in future work. 

The results in this paper show that the requirements of 
strong interaction closure and control from a pair of high- 
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level processes put strong constraints on the dynamics of 
the underlying process. To arrive at these constraints we as- 
sume the ideal cases of both interaction closure and control. 
It should be seen as an advantage of the information theo- 
retic measures we employ that they are both “soft”. This 
means they can readily be used to quantify also the degrees 
to which closure and control are present in a system. 

Related work 

In general, artificial agents have been studied using infor- 
mation theoretical concepts by several authors (e.g. Klyu- 
bin et al. (2004); Lungarella et al. (2005); Bertschinger 
et al. (2008); Williams and Beer (2010); Zahedi and Ay 
(2013)). Of those authors many also employ Bayesian net- 
works and specifically the perception- action loop (Klyubin 
et al., 2004; Bertschinger et al., 2008; Zahedi et al., 2009)). 
The perception-action loop is a Bayesian network describ- 
ing the causal relations between four stochastic processes 
representing environment, sensor, actuator, and memory (of 
the agent) states respectively. In these papers the perception- 
action loop is not seen as a network of high-level processes 
in our sense since the interactions between the four pro- 
cesses are direct and not mediated by an underlying process. 

As already mentioned our notion of interaction closure is 
an extension of the concept of informational closure intro- 
duced by Bertschinger et al. (2006). The main difference 
is that we define interaction closure between two processes 
with respect to a third (the underlying one) while the orig- 
inal notion concerns closure of one process with respect to 
another only. We also use a stronger version of informa- 
tional closure. 

Conditions on underlying processes to exhibit “indepen- 
dence” of a high-level process from an underlying one have 
been studied for Markov chains at least since Kemeny and 
Snell (1976). They study lumpability which requires that 
the high-level process is itself a Markov process. Research 
in this direction has been extended in Gornerup and Jacobi 
(2008); Jacobi and Gornerup (2009). Very recently lumpa- 
bility has been shown to be implied by informational clo- 
sure by Pfante et al. (2014). In this work various other level 
structure measures have also been thoroughly investigated. 
Interactional versions were not studied though. 

Our notion of apparent control or information transfer is 
studied in the context of distributed computation in great de- 
tail by Lizier et al. (2014). It is argued there that information 
transfer (measured in the same way as here) is one of three 
ingredients needed for computation the other two being in- 
formation storage and information modification. Investiga- 
tions into the computational capabilities of dynamical sys- 
tems have a long history (e.g. Langton (1990); Mitchell 
et al. (1993) and see Lizier et al. (2014) for more). As far 
as we know, the focus there has not been on the implications 
of computation occurring on a high-level for the underlying 
process. 



Y Y' 


Figure 1: Bayesian network representing one time step of 
the relationship of the underlying process {X t } te j and a 
high-level process {Y t } te i. The primed random variables 
represent the process state one time step after the not primed 
ones. 

Formal concepts 
Artificial universe 

We start by representing an isolated system (referred to as an 
artificial universe or the underlying process in the following) 
by a finite Markov chain 1 {X t } te j on state space A defined 
by the time-homogenous transition kernel (or Markov ma- 
trix) P := p(X'\X ) := (p x ^) with 

Px'x ■= p(x'\x) := Pr(X t+ 1 = x'\X t = x). (1) 

Our assumption is that the isolated system should be 
Markov, as there is no external storage of information about 
past states. Choosing finiteness and time discreteness is 
done to reduce technical issues and improve clarity of the 
concepts, for the same reason we restrict ourselves to the 
stationary case in this treatment. Stationarity may often be a 
valid approximation for some time interval. 

High level processes 

We call a random process {Y t } te j on state space y a high- 
level process of { X t } te j , if Y t is dependent only on X t via 
a transition matrix II y = ( 7 t^ x ) defined by 

Kyx ■= n Y (y\x) := Pr(Yt = y\X t = x). (2) 

Note that the transitions 7r y y are independent of time. See 
Fig. 1 for the corresponding causal Bayesian network 2 . We 
also define the Bayesian inverse: 

vt _ ( 0 iiit Y {y\x) = 0 

n *v ~ \ tPM?) pM else w 

l p(y) 

where p{pc) is the stationary distribution. For a detailed in- 
vestigation of high-level processes see the work of Pfante 
etal. (2014). 

! We choose the index set I as the integers and initialize the 
process in its stationary distribution at t = 0. 

following Pearl (2000) we only draw arrows for causal inter- 
actions. Our measures on the other hand are all purely observa- 
tional. 
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We also explicitly mention the deterministic case. Call 
a random process {Y t } te i on state space y a deterministic 
high-level process of { X t }tei * if Yt = f Y (X*) for some 
function f : X y we can represent such a function f Y 
by a matrix U Y = ( 7 t y x ) defined by 

y y ( i \ * < \ I 1 if f v ( x ) = y /a 

*VX ~ * ( y\x ) = S f Y {x) (y) := 1 0 eise (4) 





z 


X' 



Y' 


Z' 


Again transitions are independent of time. The Bayesian 
inverse reduces to: 


where 


xy 



if xtin-Hv) 

else 


p(y) = Y p ^)- 

xe(f Y )-Hy) 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


Weak and strong informational closure 

Informational closure was introduced by Bertschinger et al. 
(2006) to formalize the idea of closure known from systems 
theory (see references ibid.) within the framework of infor- 
mation theory. Loosely speaking, closure is attained by a 
system if it can be described without reference to the envi- 
ronment that it is part of (Bertschinger et al., 2006). We will 
distinguish between a weak and a strong form of informa- 
tional closure. For a high-level process {Y t } te j and under- 
lying process {X t }tei (Fig. 1) weak informational closure 
is defined by (see Pfante et al. (2014)): 


I(Y f : X\Y) = 0 (7) 


where I(Y' : X\Y) is the conditional mutual information. 
The conditional mutual information for three arbitrary ran- 
dom variables X, Y, Z is defined by 

( 8 ) 

Intuitively one can read this as the amount of extra infor- 
mation Y contains about X that is not already in Z. So 
informational closure (Eq. 7) requires that the current high- 
level process state Y is as predictive with respect to the next 
high-level process state Y' as the current underlying process 
state X. Note that this condition can be made stronger by 
requiring that Y is even as predictive of Y' as the next un- 
derlying process state X ' . This is expressed by what we will 
call strong informational closure : 

I(Y' : X'\Y) = 0. (9) 


It follows from the definition of high-level processes that 
strong informational closure implies weak informational 
closure (see Appendix A). Note that none of these condi- 
tions actually change the causal structure of the Bayesian 
network. 


Figure 2: Bayesian network representing one time step of 
an underlying process {X t } te j and high-level processes 
{ Yt}tei an d { Zt}tei • 


Interaction closure 

We now extend the concept of strong informational closure 
to two high-level processes. Given two high-level processes 
{Y t } teI and {Z t } teI and an underlying process { X t } teI , 
we say that we have strong interaction closure from [Y t } te i 
t° {Zt}tei if 

I(Z' : X'\Y) = 0. (10) 

This implies (see Appendix A) the weak interaction closure : 

I(Z':X\Y)=0 , (11) 

and 

I(Z' : Y) = I(Z' : X) = I(Z' : X'). (12) 

The idea behind interaction closure is, that the states of one 
process are as predictive of the other’s next states as the 
states (current or next respectively) of the underlying pro- 
cess. 

Apparent control 

In order to measure in how far one high-level process 
{ Y t } te j appears 3 to control another high-level process 
{Z t }tei we use the one-step transfer entropy 

I(Z' : Y\Z) (13) 

(Schreiber, 2000). Transfer entropy has been shown to be 
a measure of controllability by Touchette and Lloyd (2004). 
Here we say that [Y t } te i appears to control {Z t }tei if 

I(Z' : Y\Z) > 0. (14) 

We call this apparent control because in our case the random 
variable Y is part of a high-level process, and does not repre- 
sent a true controller. The cause of the dynamics of {Z t } te j 
remains {X t } teI . 

We could also use the term “information transfer” as in 
Lizier et al. (2014) to put more emphasis on the relation to 

3 Actual control would require a direct causal influence. 
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Figure 3: Bayesian network representing one time step of 
an underlying process {X t }tei and high-level processes 
an d {M t } te j. We indicate for the case mentioned 
in the Result section the mechanisms associated with transi- 
tions. Dashed arrows are not part of the Bayesian network 
(not causal). Note Sfs is also associated with X -A S and 
SfM also with X' -A M ' . This is not indicated due to space 
limitations. 


computation, but as control was the first thing we had in 
mind we stick to it in this publication 4 . 

Note that strong interaction closure does not imply ap- 
parent control, e.g. let {Y t }tei = {Z t } te j then according 
to the definitions strong interaction closure implies that ap- 
parent control is zero. This is due to the fact that apparent 
control is based on non-causal transfer entropy and therefore 
a process can never (apparently) control itself. 

We also use the definition of perfect apparent control 
(Touchette and Lloyd, 2004) to express the case where ap- 
parent control is maximal. 

Perfect apparent control means for all initial states z G Z 
and all final states z' G Z there exists a state y G y such 
that 


I --•//) - 1. (15) 

Then I(Z' : Y\Z) = H(Z'\Z) i.e. the transfer entropy 
attains its maximum value. 

Results 

Implications of interaction closure 

We now present the implications of strong interaction clo- 
sure for the underlying process. In order to keep the nec- 
essary technical terminology to a minimum we make a few 
more assumptions which lead to stronger results. 

In the following we will denote the process from which 
the interaction closure “originates” by {S t }tei an d the “re- 
ceiving” one by {M t } te j. This is done to conform to an 
interpretation as a sensor that (apparently) writes or trans- 
fers information to a memory. In this case strong interaction 
closure reads: 

I(M' :X'\S) =0. (16) 

4 A1so, we don’t want to discuss here what “apparent computa- 
tion” would be. 


In Appendix B. we show that under strong interaction clo- 
sure and the two extra assumptions \M\ = \S\ and {M t } te i 
deterministic i.e. 


^ = H)W d?) 

the following hold (see also Fig. 3): 

The process {St}tei is a l so deterministic with respect to 
{X t } te j and we have an associated function f s :X^S. 
Moreover, for each m! E M. 


p(m'\x ) = (18) 

for some function f M : X -A M. . Also for each m' G M 
p(m'\s) = S g{s) (m') (19) 


for some bijective function g : S -A Ai with g := / 

Cf 9 )- 1 . 

Furthermore, 


M 


p(x'\x ) = 


0 if x' (/ M ) 1 o f M ' (x) 
> 0 else, 


( 20 ) 


and 


r*t 


( x \ s ) = 


0 if x ^ ( f M ) 1 o g(s) 
> 0 else. 


( 21 ) 


We have thus arrived at a condition on the transition ma- 
trix of the artificial universe process from the requirement of 
strong interaction closure. There are two main things to take 
away from this. 


The first is how to construct a transition matrix that obeys 
strong interaction closure. For this choose a finite set with 
\X\ = n. Then take two sets A4 and S with \Xi\ = |<S| and 
functions f M : X -A M and f s : X S. Then construct a 
matrix, split it vertically according to the preimages (/ 5 ) -1 
and horizontally according to those of (/ M ) -1 (if for exam- 
ple the first and the last row are part of (/ M ) _1 (m) make 
sure to remember they belong to the same block). Make 
sure that each column sums to one, and note that the en- 
tries in each column can only be larger than zero in one 
block of the preimage of (/ M ) -1 . Here is an example with 
A' = {1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6}, M = S = {1,2}, f M (x) = 1 for 
x < 3 else f M (x) = 2 and f s ( 1) = f s (Y) = 1 else 

f S (x) = 2: 


/ k 0 0 | 


P = 


3 

0 

0 

V o 


0 0 

0 0 
1 1 

I I 
I \ 

3 4 


1 0 0 \ 
0 0 

0 0 
A l 

f 5 


I 0 

l I / 

4 2 / 


( 22 ) 
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The second is that we have two partitions on the state 
space X induced by the two functions f M and f M . The 
former, (/ M ) -1 partitions X into blocks of states mapped 
to the same m G M at the current time step and we call it 
the current partition. The latter partitions X into blocks that 
are mapped to the same m G M at the next time step and we 
call it th e future partition. Note that as g is bijective we can 
also view the future partition as induced by f s = g~ x o f M 
which shows that s G «S indicates the blocks of the future 
partition at the current time step. Note that time evolution 
starting in (s,m) would be (s,ra), (s',g(s)), (s / ',^(s / )), .... 
Here s',s'\... are determined by the underlying dynamics. 

The relation between the two partitions can take two ex- 
treme cases. The first is, when they coincide i.e. if for every 
m G M exists s G S such that (/ M ) -1 (m) C 
and vice versa. The other extreme case is when they are or- 
thogonal i.e. when for every pair m,s G At x S we have 

(/ M ) _1 (m) n ( f s )~ 1 (s ) ^ 0. 

For coinciding partitions the blocks coincide and each 
block has unique associated high-level states s G S and 
m G At. This means given s for a block, m is deter- 
mined and vice versa. There is then a bijective function 
h : S At which maps the current s to the current m 
(g maps it to m' the next high-level state). We can then 
write M = h(S ) and S = h~ 1 (M ), the two processes up to 
changes of the alphabet identical. 

For orthogonal partitions, in every block of the current 
partition there is at least one element of every block in the 
future partition. This means by only knowing the block of 
the current partition i.e. m G X does not tell us anything 
about the current s or the next m' = g(s). 

Implications of apparent control and strong 
interaction closure 

Here we only look at implications for apparent control under 
the same assumptions as in the last section. 

Recall that apparent control is measured in this context 
by 7(M', S\M). We then have the current and the future 
partition of X. We consider the two extreme cases of coin- 
ciding partitions and orthogonal partitions. For coinciding 
partitions, apparent control vanishes. To see this recall that 
we have a the bijective function h (see last section) such that 

I(M', S\M) = I(M', h~ 1 {M)\M) = 0. (23) 

To see this note that the random variable h~ 1 (M) can never 
contain more information than M itself. 

If we look at the orthogonal case we have that for every 
block of the current partition indicated by m G At and every 
ml G At there is an x G T with f M (x ) = m and f s (x ) 
m and g(s) = m' . But this just implies perfect apparent 
control, as in this case 

p(m'\m,s) = l. (24) 


So our measure of apparent control varies from 0 to its 
maximum due to the possible relations between 

the current and future partitions. 

We can also ask whether perfect apparent control implies 
orthogonal partitions. As we need for every m, m! G AT an 
sg 5 with 

s) = 1. (25) 

we can see that in every block of the current partition cor- 
responding to m there must be elements x in the future par- 
tition (i.e. f s (x ) = s) that lead to each m' . Due to strong 
interaction closure, and \S\ = \Ai\ we have a one-to-one 
relation between m! and s given by g, so there must be ele- 
ments x corresponding to each 5 in each block of the current 
partition. This means the two partitions are orthogonal. 

In order to construct a transition matrix of a system with 
a pair of high-level processes, strong interaction closure 
and perfect apparent control, follow the procedure for con- 
structing the transition matrix for strong interaction clo- 
sure only. Make sure though that for each 8 and m there 
is a state x G D (/ M ) _1 (m). For exam- 

ple in the example of the last section with D (s,m) := 
( f S )~ 1 (s ) n (/ M ) -1 (m) we find fl(l, 1) = {l},n(l,2) = 
{4},fi(2,l) = {2,3},fl(2,2) = {5, 6} and thus we have 
perfect apparent control there. We find also that, as ex- 
pected, J(M', S\M) = H(M'\M) = 0.95669. 

Discussion 

We were looking for design principles for artificial universes 
especially with regard to the capability to contain artificial 
agents on a higher or macroscopic level. Conceptualizing 
artificial agents as networks of high-level processes, we fo- 
cussed on the interaction of two such processes. To for- 
malize the condition that there should be some explanatory 
power on the macroscopic level we introduced interaction 
closure as an extension to informational closure. 

We found that if we require interaction closure, equal car- 
dinalities of the high-level processes’ state spaces and deter- 
minism of the receiving process, the dynamics of the under- 
lying process must respect (see Eqs. 20, 21) two partitions 
of state space 5 . How the two partitions are related is not de- 
termined by interaction closure. In other words, interaction 
closure does not specify the kind of interaction and requires 
only that it is closed with respect to the underlying process. 
To design an underlying process we can then choose the par- 
titions (which induce the two processes) freely and create 
the transition matrix accordingly (see Results). Consider- 
ing that we can choose the underlying state space arbitrarily 
large we expect that a large variety of high-level dynamics 
can be implemented in this way. 

5 The partitions also exist and are respected if the receiving pro- 
cess is not deterministic but the cardinality of its set of extreme 
points is equal to the cardinality of the other process (see Eqs. 48 
and 49). 
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We also investigated a special kind of interaction, appar- 
ent control, between the high-level processes. It can be inter- 
preted as one high-level process controlling the other or as 
one process transferring information to the other. We iden- 
tified to extreme cases which occur. The first occurs if the 
two partitions associated with the interaction closure coin- 
cide, the two high-level process are essentially the same, and 
apparent control vanishes. The second occurs when the two 
partitions are orthogonal, the two high-level processes are 
complementary, and control is maximal. Intermediate rela- 
tions between the partitions would led to intermediate levels 
of control. 

In the future we want to investigate complete networks 
of high-level processes that are informationally and interac- 
tionally closed. Further interesting measures are the other 
ingredients of computation, information storage and modifi- 
cation as well as their localized versions (Lizier et al., 2014). 
These are interesting to us because computation seems rele- 
vant for artificial agents. We also want to focus on network 
structures relevant for artificial agents with metabolisms. 
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APPENDIX 

A. 

To see that strong interaction closure implies weak interac- 
tion closure (snd therefore strong informational closure im- 
plies weak informational closure), note 

I(Z' :X,X'\Y) =I{Z' :X'\Y) + I(Z' :X\X',Y) 

(26) 

= 0 (27) 

where the first term on the right vanishes because it repre- 
sents strong interaction closure and the second term van- 
ishes because {X' ,Y} d-separates Z' and X according to 
the Bayesian network in Fig. 2. In general: 

I(Z' : X\Y) < I(Z' : X, X'\Y) (28) 

and as conditional mutual informations are non-negative, 
I(Z' : X\Y) = 0 as well, which means we have weak in- 
teraction closure. By replacing Z' by Y' the same argument 
also proves the informational closure. For d-separation in 
the context of Bayesian networks and conditional mutual in- 
formation see Ay and Polani (2008). 

To see that strong interaction closure implies 

I(Z f : Y) = I(Z' : X) = I(Z' : X') (29) 

consider 

I(Z' :Y,X) = I(Z f : Y) + I(Z' : X\Y) (30) 

= I(Z' :X) + I{Z' :Y\X). (31) 

In both lines the second terms on the right hand side vanish. 
In the upper case because this is the requirement of weak 
interaction closure (which is implied by the strong version) 
and in the lower equation because X d-separates Z' and Y. 
This gives us the first equality in Eq.29, the second follows 
by replacing X by X' and using the same reasoning. 

B. 

Terminology and background Let A (A) denote the set 
of all probability distributions over A. For each fixed b the 
conditional probability p(a\b) defines a probability for each 
a G A and thereby an element p( A \ b) in A (A). Define the 
convex hull C(A\B) induced by a transition matrix p(A\B) 
as the set of all the convex combinations of the p(A\b): 

C(A\B) := {p(A) e A(A)\p(A) = p(A\b)} (32) 

b 

here the q>, b G B are convex coefficients , i.e. for all b G B 
we have q, > 0 and q> = 1. Note that for deterministic 


transition matrices with full rank (which we will assume in 
the following) C(A\B) = A (A). 

An element e of a convex set C is called an extreme point 
if from e = JA with Vi G C, q > 0 (note, strictly 
larger) it follows that e = Vi for all i that are summed over. 
We denote the set of extreme points of C(A\B) by E(A\B). 
Note that in general for each extreme point e G E(A\B) 
there must exist at least one b e G B such that 

e=p A (A\b e ). (33) 

Therefore \B\ > \E(A\B)\. In case of equality \B\ = 
\E(A\B)\ each p(A\b) must correspond to a different ex- 
treme point and we get a one-to-one relationship between 
b G B and extreme points e G E(A\B): 

p A {A\b ) = e b and e = p A (A\b e ). (34) 

For any probability distribution p(A) G A (A) we also 
define the set Ba(p(A)) of states b with p(A\b) = p(A). 
Note if e is an extreme point of C(A\B) i.e. e G E(A\B) 
then from Eq. 33 we know that B^ie) is not empty. 

In the deterministic case p A (a\b) := The sets 

Ba( S i) for each i G A then partition B into \A\ blocks and 
we have Ba^i) = / -1 (i). We also have 

{Si(A)\i e A} = E(A\B). (35) 

Sketch of proof Now assume 

• Bayesian network of Fig. 2, with Y — >• S and Z — >• M, 

• the stationary distribution of {X t }tei has full support (for 

all x G X, p{pc) > 0), 

• strong interaction closure J(M', X'\S) = 0, 

• for each x G A we have tt m (M\x ) is an extreme point of 
C(M\X) (e.g. if tt m (M\x ) is deterministic), 

• \S\ = \E(M \X)\ =: k (= | Ad | in the deterministic case) 
A sketch of the proof is as follows. 

1 . First we show that 

E(M \X) =: E(M'\X') = E(M'\X ) = E(M'\S). 

(36) 

2. Then we show that for each e G E(M\X) = 
E(M'\X) = E(M'\S ) the underlying dynamics p(x'\x) 
must map elements of Im'W into X' M ,(e). Similarly, 
tt' 5 ’'*' (x\s) must map elements of Sm' ( e ) into Xm' (e). 

3. Then we prove that the sets {XM'(e)\e G E(M\X)} and 
{Im(6) \e G E(M\X)} are both partitions of A which 
induce functions f M and f M . Also that U s is deter- 
ministic. We then define g. Then if U M is deterministic 
f M and g generate f M ' , g and Eqs. 20 and 21. 
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Proofs 


Ad 1.) Clearly, if two convex sets coincide, then their sets 
of extreme points coincide. So show first that 

C(M'\S) C C(M'\X') and C(M'\S) D C(M'\X') 

(37) 

Left inclusion first: 


p(M'\s) = tt m (M'\x')p(x'\x)tt s ^ (x\s) 

x' ,x 


- tt m (M'\x')p(x'\s). 

x' 


(38) 

(39) 


Where we only needed the Bayesian network structure of 
Fig. 2. So each p(M'\s) is a convex combination with 
coefficients p(x' |s) of the distributions i r M (M'\x f ) which 
span C(M'\X'). 

Right inclusion: 


p(M'\x') = Y 

a,x 

= £ 

a,x 


p(M ' , x, s) 

p(x') 

p(M'|s)p(x', x|s) p(s) 
p(x') 


= y>(M'| s ) P ( s |*'). 

a 


(40) 

(41) 

(42) 


Where for the step from the first to second line we used 
p(m',x',x\s) = p(m'\s) p(x f ,x\s) (43) 

which follows directly from Eq. 26 which states: 

I(M f : X',X\S) = 0. (44) 


So this time we see that all p(M'\x') are convex combi- 
nations of the p(M'\s) which proves the right inclusion. 

The proof of C(M'\X) = C(M'\X') proceeds along the 
same lines. The sets of extreme points then also coincide 
i.e. Eq. 36 holds. 

Ad 2.) Show that all x G Im'W map into X' M ,(e). We 
have 


e = p(M'\x e ) = y^7r M (M'|a/) p( x '\ x e), (45) 

x' 

we see that e = p(M'\x e ) is a convex combination 
of tt m (M'\x') with convex coefficients p(x'\x e ). But 
the only convex combinations that result in an extreme 
point have positive coefficients only for those 7r M (M'\x f ) 
with tt m (M'\x') = e i.e. those tt m (M'\x') with x' G 

X'm' ( e )’ i- e - 


p(x'\x e ) 


0 if x' ^ X' M , (e) 
> 0 else, 


(46) 


which proves the condition on p(X'\X). The proof that 


TT^y^ls) 


0 ifx^X M '{e s ) 
> 0 else 


(47) 


proceeds along the same line. Notice that each s G S is 
an s e (Eq. 34) and we therefore moved the index in Eq. 


47. 


Ad 3.) {X M '(e)\e G E(M\X)} is a partition iff a.) for 
ei ^ e 2 G E(M\X) Xm'{^ i) and Xm'{^ 2 ) are disjoint 
and b.) for all x G A there exists e G E(M\X) with e G 
XM'{e). Note a.) is true by construction. We show b.). 
Take an arbitrary x* G X. Notice that there exists s* G S 
with 7r 5 (s*|x*) > 0 because U s has full rank. But then 
via definition (Eq.3) and using that p(X) has full support 
we get 7T' S 4 (x* | 8 * ) > 0. But Eq. 47 tells us that then 
G Xm' (e) for some unique e. This means for every 
/ Gf there is e x * with x* G Xm' {e x *). This proofs b.) 
and allows us to define a function f M ' : A’ E(M\X) 
via f M '(x*) = e x *. Then = X M '(e). 

Next show that {Xm(c) | e G E(M\X)} is a partition. Re- 
call Im(c) = because of time independence of 

the high-level processes. Again disjointness is clear. No- 
tice that because the underlying process is positive recur- 
rent (as it has a stationary distribution) there exists xGf 
with p(x'* \x) > 0. Then from Eq. 48 there must exists a 
unique e with x r * G X’ M ,(e). So {X M (e)\e G E(M\X)} 
is also a partition and we define the function f M analo- 
gous to f M . We can now extend Eq. 46 and get: 


= {0 if®' i X' M ,(e x ) = (/M)- 1 ofM'(x) 

1 > 0 else. 


(48) 

Now show that II 5 is deterministic. Let s i / 
82 and tt s (si\x),tt s (s 2 \x) > 0. This implies 

7 T' S 4 {x 1 81 ) , 7r^4 {x | s 2 ) > 0 and from Eq.47 x G X M '{e Sl ) 
andx G Im'^) which implies (disjointness) e Sl = e S2 
which is not possible as \S\ = \E(M\S)\ (see Eq. 34). 
We then have an associated function f s \X^S. 


Define g := f M ' o (f s ) 1 (it is bijective). Then 


7r' s, 4 (a;|8) 



if x (£ X M ,(e s ) = (f M ') 1 o g( s ) 
else 


(49) 


If n M is deterministic, e = Si (i G M see Eq. 35) and 
we define f M and g by requiring: if f M (x) m e = Si 
then f M (x) := i and if g(s) = e = Si then g(s) = i. If 
this is plugged into Eqs. 48 and 49 we get Eqs. 20 and 
21. End of proof. 
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Abstract 

Natural swarms can have multiple structures and follow many 
different patterns or laws. Most recent studies try to obtain the 
best solutions in very specific and sophisticated contexts. In 
this research, instead, an application to find a reasonable 
approximation to the behaviour of any possible incoming 
environment is developed. This paper describes a basic 
framework, GUI and algorithms established in a way that can 
be easily modified and adapted to desired paradigms, 
parameters and rules. In experimental research, this will be able 
to provide help for many applications where natural swarm 
patterns are followed but no deep, expert simulator has yet been 
developed. To deal with the complexity of the biggest 
applications, the simulations are to be run in parallel computing 
using the MapReduce framework. 

Background and Motivation 

We were asked to develop a software which would fit 
the requirements for taking part in the InformatiCUP [1]. 
In this year's edition the participants were asked to find the 
best algorithms some robots should follow under a specific 
scenario [2]. These are deployed on the ocean's surface and 
can only communicate between other nearby boids, 
knowing not more than their relative positions. The aim is 
to move around the ocean's surface collecting manganese 
and gather together after a certain time or command. Many 
spreading or path algorithms could be appropriate, but 
there was a lack of information about what to optimize 
(time, fuel, unique track covered ...) so the goals were too 
ambiguous. None of the existing swarm algorithms that we 
found satisfied our expectations. As seen in previous 
studies [3] [4] [5], it's common to focus research in carefully 
delimited conditions, but no adaptable platform to use with 
our constrictions was found. 

The goal of our project switched to cover this lack of 
resources and try to set the basis for a lot of possible future 
developments and applications in experimental research. 
Different states and phases were introduced to modify the 


different algorithms' weights according to the desired 
behaviour of the robots at every moment. 

Section 2 thoroughly explains the context of the project 
and the first steps taken, describing how starting with 
different deployment patterns causes a need of very 
different movement rules, so regular shapes -square, circle- 
and irregular deployments -random, Gaussian, combined- 
were created to study all the possibilities. In section 3, we 
show how the application itself works, and how the 
iteration over the desired parameters can provide some 
acceptable results and how should they be understood for 
future applications. Section 4 introduces the further need 
of using parallel computing for the execution of the 
application. In section 5 the results are showed and 
commented to extract some conclusions leading to the 
future work purposed in section 6. 

Requirements and Basis Settled 

The requirements for the InformatiCUP were 
constrictive, especially when establishing which 
communications could take place between the robots. The 
uncertainty caused by the incomprehensibly ambiguous 
formulation of the task gave us total freedom to focus on 
the creation of a new versatile framework and leave 
constrictions behind. The required small viewing range 
and limited knowledge lead to the idea of applying swarm 
particle algorithms. Any other paradigm followed would 
be by intuition, and the time was limited to a few weeks 
which could not be spent on trying unfunded ideas. 

To keep the difference between what the robots could 
know and what not, a Simulator class was created to keep 
track and manage most of the information and share it 
properly with the other classes. The robot instances are 
stored in a HashMap also containing information about 
position (classes Robot and Coordinates). Simultaneously, 
a first visualisation of a "sea" of 500 by 500 positions was 
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implemented, so it was time to start with the deployment 
configurations. 

Optimising the gathering time is different to optimising 
the unique surface travelled or the fuel used after they 
start. Moreover, if the initial set of robots is positioned in 
different way, it becomes a key fact when it matters of 
which algorithm to follow in order to run over the surface 
following some criteria.. Hence, many deployment 
methods are available: 

DeployRandom(). Deploys an amount of robots in 
random positions within the given sea limits. Initially this 
algorithm was implemented to verify and debug the need 
of creating a new robot only within the viewing range from 
at least one other robot. Later in the project, this 
distribution stayed in the simulator for further testing of 
new features (new visualisation, determine movement 
behaviours) and as one of the starting point algorithms for 
the InformatiCUP. As it is a very inefficient starting set the 
challenge was more ambitious. 

Deploy Square() and Deploy Circle(). Both deploy an 
amount of robots following uniformly filled squared or 
circle patterns. The first robot is one of the four central 
points of the figure, which grows in a spiral or surrounding 
shape from the centre point. 

DeployGauss() and DeployBadCenters(). Given the 
initial random centre (mean) and variance, deploy the 
robots following a Gaussian distribution, or in two unequal 
Gaussian distributions. This offers an interesting and 
challenging beginning, where two unequal groups are 
deployed close enough to see each other but far enough to, 
following the main algorithms seen later, tend to split up 
into two groups of boids. This is very useful when extreme 
conditions are going to be tested. 


• '■ 





Fig. 1. In order, Random, Square, Circle, Gauss and BadCenters 
deployments shown in the GUI. 


Previous Work 

3.1 Interaction Simulator-Robot 

The Simulator coordinates the evolution of the steps 
taken by the robots while interacting with them in order to 
provide the exclusive data that they are allowed to know, 
in the real way robots would perceive their environment. 
For example, the absolute coordinates are translated to 
relative coordinates for every robot prior to being given. 
Therefore, the boids are just computing machines which 
translate the given inputs into new positions, given a set of 
rules or behaviour algorithms which can be easily 
exchanged. 

Iteration can be understood as a real-time second, 
fraction, etc. and the maximum speed can be changed as a 
consequence of this. In every step, the movement for all 
the robots is calculated, and only once they have found 
their new position they will actually move, the Simulator 
being responsible to iterate on the robots asking for the 
displacement vector. With this, both new positions and 
speed can be stored in order to be used in the following 
iterations as well as displayed through a friendly GUI. 

This way of interacting is possibly not as easy to modify 
as the algorithms that the robots are going to use, as it is 
something quite specific for our project. Due to the 
expected versatility for the future uses, the complete code 
is carefully documented with Javadoc in order to make it 
more understandable and accessible. 

3.2 Used Algorithms 

Many different algorithms for moving objects or swarm 
behaviour could be implemented [6] [7]. As said before, the 
main intention is not to simulate some specific scenario, 
but to create a platform which allows an easy 
transformation of the characteristics to simulate. For this 
reason the algorithms to be followed are not required to be 
very complex, only implemented in a strict modular way. 
This allows the addition of other algorithms or simply the 
modification of the existing ones. 

The current application runs under a simplification of 
the bird flock movement described by Craig W. Reynolds 
[8]. This behaviour paradigm consists of three criteria 
every robot follows at each iteration, which can be 
understood as three different algorithms simultaneously 
working. 

Cohesion: Every robot moves toward the centre of mass of 
the neighbouring ones (1). We assume the neighbouring 
group as the set of robots given by the simulator. This 
means that these neighbours are only those close enough 
( view range limit) to be detected by the robot. Although 
(1) is the concept simplification, experience made us add a 
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regulator which increases the value of this result if a robot 
is too far away from the others. 


only applies the changes prior to the deployment, but in the 
future can easily be changed. 


1 n 

algl (neighbours l...n) =—'£ j (r ix ,r iy ) (1) 

n i = 1 

Separation: Every robot tries to keep a minimum distance 
with the closest robots (2). In the same way as the first 
algorithm, the average position of the robots plays a role in 
this calculation, but a little variation gives an extra value to 
this result if the robot is too close from another one. The 
main difference is that only the really close robots are 
taken into consideration in this calculation. Otherwise, it 
would be complementary, opposite to (1) and it would not 
make sense to keep two algorithms. 

1 n 

alg2 (neighbours l...n) = — '£(r bc ,r ly ) (2) 

n z= 1 

Alignment: Every robot changes direction to the average 
position where the other robots are trying to steer to (3). 
This is similar to an inertial force influencing all the set of 
boids, as it does not work with the positions, but with the 
velocities. 


1 n 

alg3 (velocities 1... n ) = -^(v IY , v, y ) 

n i = i 


(3) 




Fig. 2. Representation of algorithms (1), (2) and (3) [8]. 

3.3 Weights and Gathering mode 

The final decision of every robot is conditioned by 
different weights given to every algorithm implemented 
(4). This allows activation, modification and deactivation 
of any existing algorithms without spending time 
programming or changing the settings. In fact, the GUI 
itself provides glide bars which allow the direct setting of 
the parameters within a given range. The current version 


- i n 

v(algorithms l...n) = — Vw. alg i (x,y ) (4) 

n tt 

In case of exceeding the maximum speed allowed by the 
requirements, both x and y components can be normalized 
so that the vector speed fits the specifications: 


v[x, y] = maxSpeed * 


f \ 

f \ 

X 

y 

U x2 +/ ) 

yx 2 +y 2 j 


(5) 


The original requirements asked for a final behaviour in 
which all the robots should stop focusing on collecting 
manganese and moving towards some common point 
where a mother ship could collect them. Again, the criteria 
to look for this point was not specified, and many 
possibilities could be optimized: time, fuel used... The best 
point if the desired parameter to minimize is the total fuel 
consumed (or simply the total distance travelled), this 
should be the average position of all the robots. Hence, the 
existent weights used for the algorithms are adequately 
used for this final situation, and all of them are set to zero 
except the cohesion (1) weight, which is set to the 
maximum value. In the basic performance, a maximum of 
iterations can be set in order to activate Gathering Mode, 
simulating an eventual call from the mother ship or simply 
a time limit which could be integrated in the boids. 
Another countdown is carried on by checking if the robots 
moved more than a specified threshold. After a certain 
number of iterations (consecutive or not) when the robots 
are moving less than this limit set, the Gathering Mode can 
also be activated. Once the meeting of all the robots has 
taken place, the simulation stops after a specified timer and 
a reset of all the variables and parameters is done, in order 
to execute a new simulation. In case of looking for the best 
parameters (see next paragraph) the initial deployment 
positions are loaded again. 

3.4 Find Best Parameters 

The most important function is responsible for 
simulating different executions by using as many 
parameters modifications as possible in order to find the 
best configuration. The results can be understood in many 
ways, as there are many output values which could be 
optimised (manganese collected, distance travelled, ratio 
between manganese and distance, iterations to join, etc.). 
In our case the chosen one is simply the maximum amount 
of minerals collected. 

The most logical parameters to iterate on are the 
weights. However, also the number of deployed robots, the 
deployment method or the iterations until gathering plays 
an important role on the results. In any case, the simulation 
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ends up with a generated data file containing a header with 
general information about the simulations; static 
parameters or simply sequence of parameters used, e.g. 
simulation done with 5, 10, 50 and 100 robots. All the 
results follow the header, with particular info about the set 
of variables for each simulation, and finally the results for 
manganese collected and distance travelled. 

Initially only the best configuration for the same set of 
parameters was registered. However, in order to 
understand the effects and the evolution of the values 
better, the output file now includes the result for all the 
simulations. Its manipulation and understanding would be 
too tedious to be done manually, so a script in Matlab is 
created to read and plot the results in a 3D graphic, which 
is very helpful to see the behaviour of the simulations. As 
some simulations may have more dimensions, unable to be 
shown in 3D, some adaptations may be done. For example, 
(1) and (2) could be understood as complementary values 
(the real difference is explained in section 3.2). Instead of 
using an axis for each, a new parameter can be shown as 
the ratio between these two values given a closed range: 

w 15 w 2 e[0,4]=> w 12 = — (6) 

w 2 

3.5 Double Deployment Comparison 

When finding the best parameters for a given 
configuration, the actual best weights might not follow an 
intuitive pattern which allows easy understanding. The 
analysis of the simulations so far was mostly a posteriori, 
by studying and searching a proper interpretation of the 
results given in the output files or the graphics in Matlab. 
The visualisation of the simulation for a specific set of 
parameters was implemented since the very beginning, but 
the weights were not modifiable and the proper analysis 
was not comfortable. Hence, we wanted to offer a 
functionality which could allow the user to observe and 
compare the behaviour of the flock in a practical, real-time 
way. For that, a second deployment can take place 
simultaneously, shown in another colour. The parameters, 
number of robots and the starting distribution can be 
different between them, offering the possibility to see in 
real time the development of both simulations in parallel. 
Fig.3 shows the visualisation offered by the GUI. On the 
left, a first deployment in red follows the double- Gaussian 
pattern, while the blue one is purely random. On the right 
side, a fulfilled circle is drawn by the red robots, whereas a 
different amount of robots, in blue, create a square. 

Both double simulations perform a similar evolution, 
although the uniform deployments experiment smoother 
modifications due to the regular distance between the 
boids. On the other hand, the randomly positioned robots 
need more iterations to find a balance, which still look 
more irregular than in the images on the right. It was 
interesting to add this little option in order to explore the 


capabilities of the platform in the gaming world, if we 
understand the both flocks as a competition to see who 
gets a better performance. In the future, other applications 
might be interested in using this second deployment with 
newer functionalities, such as direct modification of the 
parameters, commands on splitting or merging the flocks, 
and countless other possibilities which can be added. 
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Distributed Algorithm Using MapReduce 

Nowadays it is quite strange to find big simulations 
being run in simple computers, and this project may not be 
an exception. Most of the simulations done so far by us 
have used low amount of robots and iterations, as well as 
some simplifications to just confirm the operative power of 
the system. In order to execute these simulations in a 
current generation pc, the algorithms can be sophisticated 
but the parameters must be simplified when finding the 
best configurations. Otherwise too much memory usage is 
needed and the program's behaviour can be irregular due to 
exceed of the memory space. 

For all this, an implementation of algorithm 
parallelization is required to be the next step in the project. 
The Hadoop [9] open-source implementation of the 
MapReduce [10] model is likely to be successfully used, 
like in other evolutionary applications [11]. This is the 
OpenSource MapReduce framework implementation from 
Apache, a batch data processing system for running 
applications, which process vast amounts of data in 
parallel, in a reliable and fault-tolerant manner on large 
clusters of compute nodes, usually running on commodity 
hardware. It comes with status and monitoring tools and 
offers a clean abstraction model for programming, 
supporting automatic parallelization and distribution. 
Hadoop comes with a distributed file system (HDFS) that 
creates multiple replicas of data blocks and distributes 
them on compute nodes throughout the cluster to enable 
reliable, extremely rapid computations. 



Fig. 4. MapReduce Dataflow 
Initializ e(Deployment) 

def MR_MAP (List of Array possibleParameters) 
= { 

for( i <- 1; i < combinations; step 1) 

settings[i] <- generateConfiguration(); 

end for } 


def MR_REDUCE (List of <Configurations> 
settings) = { 

for( i ^ 1; i < settings. size(); step 1) 
for( i <-1; i < settings[i]. iterations; step 1) 
neighboursList[i] <- getNeighbours(robots, 
coordinates); 

nextMove <- robot.move(neighboursList[i]); 
coordinates. update(nextMove); 

end for 
end for 

} 

return bestWeights; 

Fig. 5. Pseudocode for MR SW OPT 

The compute and storage nodes are typically the same. 
This allows the framework to schedule tasks effectively on 
the nodes where data is already present, resulting in very 
high aggregate rate across the cluster. The framework 
consists of a single master JobTr acker and one slave 
TaskTracker per compute node. The master is 
responsible for scheduling the tasks for the map- and 
reduce-operations on the slaves, monitoring them and 
rerun the failed tasks. The slaves execute the tasks, as 
directed by the master. The applications specify the 
input/output locations, supply map and reduce functions 
and possibly invariant (contextual) data. These comprise 
the job configuration. The Hadoop job client then submits 
the job (Java byte code packed in a jar- archive) and 
configuration to the JobTr acker, which then distributes 
them to the slaves, schedules the map-/reduce- tasks, and 
monitors them, providing status and diagnostic 
information to the job client. 

A MapReduce job splits the input data into independent 
chunks (splits), which are then processed by the map tasks 
in a completely parallel manner. The framework sorts the 
maps’ outputs and forwards them as input to the reduce 
tasks. 


Experimental Results 

Assuming the limitations of executing the application 
in a single domestic computer, different simulations were 
done. The initial goals were just to check the correct 
behaviour of the application. For this, logical results were 
pursuit by using understandable and basic parameters. 
Some combinations hold useless values. A perfect circle 
consisting on a regular amount of robots may not even 
experience any variation of the positions, as the balance is 
achieved since the deployment itself. Similar behaviours 
may occur with a perfect squared pattern, where the inner 
robots are balanced and only the surrounding ones 
experience some little repositioning. In any case, the 
events seen were correct. The actual implementation of the 
described project can be found at [12]. Once this was 
verified more extensive calculations took place by 
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increasing the range of possible values. More real-like 
weights were introduced. Also longer simulations could be 
held by deploying more robots, as well as trying all the 
possible deployment methods. 


Manganese collected 



w2 


Manganese collected 



Fig. 6. Manganese depending on xv\ and w 2 after Random (above) 
and Square (bottom) deployments. 

As the figures show, the evolution of the Manganese 
recollection follows a logical and acceptable evolution 
through the values for the main weights for algorithms (1) 
and (2) after 25 and 100 iterations respectively. These two 
graphics corresponds to two very different deployments 
such as random and squared-pattern. Despite the initial 
variations both of them look very similar. This can suggest 
that the robots act individually, without noticing a big 
influence from the surroundings. In the same way, circular 
and random deployments offer very similar outputs. 


Manganese collected 



However, more detailed and long simulations should 
still be done. The precision is increased and the parameters 
are tested with smaller steps between simulations, causing 
a big increase of the data generated needed to be stored. 
Unfortunately, a standard 6Gb computer experiences 
difficulties to keep such volumes of information, leading 
into unstable behaviour of the program as seen in figure 6. 
It is to be understood that the output is suddenly decreased 
until 0, which is a senseless value because the robots 
gather some manganese even if they are static. In any case, 
the performance seen so far confirms the viability of using 
the framework to experiment and research with further 
contexts, using new algorithms. In conclusion, there are 
good expectations for the future. 
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Abstract 

One feasible strategy in constructing an artificial cell is the 
assembly of biomolecules to fulfill the basic cellular reactions 
which necessary for cell alive (Luisi et al., 2006). In this 
strategy, membrane vesicle has been widely employed as a 
model cell compartment allowing internal biochemical 
reaction such as gene expression (Fujii et al., 2013), lipid 
biosynthesis (Kuruma et al., 2009), and so on. Although 
difficulties in constructing biochemically functional 
membrane composed of lipids and membrane proteins have 
limited the construction of a viable artificial cell, it has been 
reported that some kind of membrane protein can be 
spontaneously integrated into a lipid membrane during the 
translation reaction by ribosome (Ashley et al., 2012). This 
phenomenon can be efficiently applied for the construction of 
membrane protein architecture on the vesicle membrane. On 
the other hand, not all membrane proteins can spontaneously 
integrate in the native-like conformation. For example, if a 
membrane protein contains a large hydrophilic domain at the 
other side of membrane, this type protein requires a 
membrane translocation channel, which called as Sec 
Translocon (Fuirink et al., 2005). Therefore, if the Sec 
translocon could be synthesized within the vesicle, any 
membrane protein should be synthesized as downstream 
reaction in the regulated membrane integration. In either 
spontaneous and Sec dependent membrane integrations, the 
important point is that membrane proteins have to be 
synthesized in the presence of vesicles in totally artificial way. 
In this sense, in vitro protein synthesis system, called as “cell- 
free system”, is used as an underlying technology (Shimizu et 
al., 2006). A cell-free system enables protein synthesis by just 
adding an interest gene into the cell-free reaction mixture. 
Thus, the cell-free system encapsulated in vesicles can 
synthesize membrane proteins inside and the synthesized 
membrane proteins are spontaneously localized onto the 
vesicle membrane. This is somehow similar to what a real 
living cell is doing. So far, we have synthesized several 
membrane enzymes using the technologies of cell-free system 
and vesicle manipulation (Kuruma et al., 2009; Kuruma et al., 
2005; Ozaki et al., 2008; Kuruma et al., 2012). For instance, 
two membrane enzymes, which involved in phospholipids 
biosynthesis pathway, synthesized within vesicles produced 
new lipid molecule (Kuruma et al., 2009). The membrane 
localization of such internally synthesized membrane protein 
can be visualized under the microscopy observation when a 


aHemo-sfGFP 



Fig. 1. Protein synthesis of cxHemolysin-GFP inside giant 
unilameller vesicle. 


tandemly conjugated aHemolysin-GFP chimeric protein was 
synthesized in giant unilameller vesicles (Fig. 1). This method 
will provide new aspects in artificial cell study and dynamic 
analysis of membrane protein (Shimizu et al., 2014). 

Addition to the internal protein synthesis approach, 
reconstruction of biological reactions involved around vesicle 
membrane is also important for the development of artificial 
cell, and also for the deep understanding of the basic structural 
and dynamic organization of living cells. So far, cell division 
machinery (Osawa et al., 2008) or cytoskeleton structure 
(Maeda et al., 2012) has been partially reconstructed on the 
vesicle membrane. Although these membrane functions are 
important, self-production of ATP is crucial for autonomous 
cell alive. About this point, we have reconstructed an artificial 
organelle, which consists of ATP synthase and 
bacteriorhodopsin (bR). bR is a proton pump membrane 
machinery stimulated by irradiation of light. The generated 
proton gradient between outside and inside of vesicle drives 
the ATP synthase that was also integrated in the vesicle 
membrane. We have reconstructed this cell-like device and 
succeeded to detect ATP production depending on light 
irradiation. 
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We would like to present recent results on the construction of 
artificial cell by means of biomolecules and membrane 
vesicles, focusing on cell membrane functions. 
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Abstract 

Nervous systems of biological organisms use temporal pat- 
terns of spikes to encode sensory input, but the mechanisms 
that underlie the recognition of such patterns are unclear. 

In the present work, we explore how networks of spiking 
neurons can be evolved to recognize temporal input patterns 
without being able to adjust signal conduction delays. We 
evolve the networks with GReaNs, an artificial life platform 
that encodes the topology of the network (and the weights of 
connections) in a fashion inspired by the encoding of gene 
regulatory networks in biological genomes. The number of 
computational nodes or connections is not limited in GRe- 
aNs, but here we limit the size of the networks to analyze 
the functioning of the networks and the effect of network size 
on the evolvability of robustness to noise. Our results show 
that even very small networks of spiking neurons can perform 
temporal pattern recognition in the presence of input noise. 

Introduction 

It is widely accepted that the brain employs temporal pat- 
terns of spikes to encode sensory input (for review, see 
Bialek et al., 1991; Gerstner et al., 1996; Laurent, 1996; 
Rieke et al., 1997; deCharms and Zador, 2000; Ahissar and 
Arieli, 2001; Huxter et al., 2003). Temporal coding forms 
the basis of sensory processing across different modalities, 
including hearing (Joris and Yin, 2007), vision (Thorpe 
et al., 1996), and olfaction (Isaacson, 2010). Nonetheless — 
in spite of the ubiquity of temporal coding in neuronal 
systems — the mechanisms that underlie the generation and 
recognition of temporal spike patterns are unclear. 

It has been recognized that temporal pattern recognition 
can be performed by a system that contains an array of tuned 
delay lines and a coincidence detection mechanism (for ex- 
ample, Hopfield, 1995). Such a system, however, requires 
the existence of a developmental process or a learning algo- 
rithm that generates the appropriate delays, either by pick- 
ing them from a spectrum of existing delays, or by adjust- 
ing them directly (Steuber and Willshaw, 1999; Steuber and 
De Schutter, 2002; Steuber and Willshaw, 2004). 

In the present work, we evolve spiking neuron networks 
to recognize temporal input patterns without adjusting sig- 
nal conduction delays. To evolve the networks, we modified 


the GReaNs (the name stands for Gene Regulatory evolving 
artificial Networks; Wrobel and Joachimczak, 2011) artifi- 
cial life platform to allow for spiking nodes (Wrobel et al., 
2012a). GReaNs has been used previously to evolve gene 
regulatory networks for tasks including controlling multi- 
cellular development in three dimensions (e.g., Joachimczak 
and Wrobel, 2008, 20 12a, b), processing signals (Joachim- 
czak and Wrobel, 2010b), and controlling animats (Joachim- 
czak and Wrobel, 2010a; Wrobel et al., 2012b). 

The next section briefly describes how the spiking neural 
networks (SNNs) are encoded in an evolving linear genome 
in GReaNs. We then follow with the description of the task 
for which the networks were evolved — recognition of a pat- 
tern of spikes, with varying levels of noise affecting spike 
times. We end by discussing the results and the way in which 
the networks perform the computation. 

Evolving spiking neural networks encoded in a 
linear genome 

The encoding of spiking neural networks (SNNs) in GRe- 
aNs is inspired by the encoding of gene regulatory networks 
in biological linear genomes (Wrobel et al., 2012a). Linear 
genomes are lists of genetic elements (Fig. 1), in our case 
each is a vector of 4 numbers that can mutate during evolu- 
tion (type, sign, coordinate 1, coordinate 2). There are two 
main types of elements, which we call: P and G. P elements 
correspond to post-synaptic terminals (and are inspired by 
promoters in biological genomes). G elements correspond 
to pre-synaptic terminals (and are inspired by ggenes). A 
chain of P elements followed by a chain of G elements en- 
codes a node in the network (one spiking neuron). Each 
node must have at least one P element followed by at least 
one G element. 

Synaptic weights depend on the position in an abstract 
affinity space of points specified by elements’ coordinates. 
If a G element and a P element specify points that overlap, 
the synaptic connection has maximum weight. The larger 
the distance, the lower the weight (using the inverse ex- 
ponential function), provided the distance is below a pre- 
specified threshold (to prevent full connectivity). The ele- 
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merits’ sign defines if the synapse is excitatory (if the signs 
are the same) or inhibitory (if they are different). 

In addition to P and G elements, I and O elements in the 
genome encode inputs and outputs, respectively, working as 
clamped pre- and post-synaptic terminals. The connectivity 
between I and P elements, and G and O elements is speci- 
fied as described above for the connections between G and 
P. No other connections (or directions) are allowed. Impor- 
tantly, the number of pre-synaptic and post-synaptic termi- 
nals is not limited in GReaNs (neither for the network, nor 
individual neurons). The number of neurons in the network 
is also not limited in the model (but we have limited — and 
varied — it in the experiments described in this paper). 
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Figure 1: The structure of the genome in GReaNs. Each 
genetic element (left part) has integer value for type (P, G, 
I, or O), sign (1 or -1 ; the signs of two elements determine 
if a synapse is inhibitory or excitatory), and the coordinates 
(which determine the weights of the synapses). The genome 
(right part) is a chain of genetic elements. 


Genetic algorithm 

The genome is evolved with a genetic algorithm, in which 
genetic operators are applied on the level of the elements 
(here: with probability 0.0005 — change of type, probability 
0.0005 — change of sign, with probability 0.02 — sampling 
two random values from a Gaussian distribution centred at 
0, and adding one value to each coordinate), and at the level 
of the whole genome (here: adding a chain of random el- 
ements, deleting a chain of elements, duplicating a chain 
elsewhere; each of these operators is considered at each el- 
ement in the parent genome, with probability 0.1, and then 
the length of the chain is sampled from a logarithmic dis- 
tribution with mean 10, and the site of duplication from a 
uniform distribution). 

The genetic algorithm is initialized with a population with 
random genomes. In this paper, the population size was con- 
stant throughout all evolutionary runs (300 genomes). All 
elements in the initial populations had coordinates sampled 
from a Gaussian distribution, and all the initial genomes in 
each experiment encoded a network with five intraneurons, 
encoded by the chains of P and G elements with the length 
sampled from a Gaussian distribution (with mean = 1, and 
standard deviation = 1 ; if the length smaller than 1 was sam- 
pled, it was set to 1). 

To calculate the fitness of the genomes (see below), the 
performance of the network encoded by each genome is 


tested. After selection (size two tournament), a new pop- 
ulation is created, by applying the genetic operators de- 
scribed above to the best genomes, plus recombination 
(here: with probability 0.5 per genome, one-point cross-over 
with a random genome from the parent population, sam- 
pled uniformly). In the experiments described here, we used 
elitism — the five best genomes were copied (when new gen- 
erations were formed from the old) without applying any 
genetic operators. Crossover and mutations were applied 
to 100 genomes, and only mutations — to the remaining 195 
genomes. All the evolutionary runs in this paper were halted 
after 1000 generations. 

Evolving networks of Leaky Integrate and Fire 
neurons for temporal pattern recognition 

In this paper, we use Leaky Integrate and Fire (LIF) (Dayan 
and Abbott, 2005) neurons. GReaNs allows to use also 
Adaptive Exponential (Gerstner and Brette, 2005) neurons 
(Wrobel et al., 2012a), but they were not employed in the 
experiments described here. 

LIF is one of the simplest and most commonly used spik- 
ing neural models. The rate of change of membrane poten- 
tial is specified by the equation 


t> _ 9 l(Vr — V) + gE{E rev , E — V)+ gi(E rev j - V ) 

C 

( 1 ) 

where V is the membrane potential, Vr = -65.0 mV is the 
resting potential, g^- 0.05 fi S is the leak conductance, gE 
is the conductance of the excitatory synapses, gi is the con- 
ductance of the inhibitory synapses, E rev ^ = 0 mV is the 
reversal potential of the excitatory input, E rev j = -70.0 mV 
is the reversal potential of inhibitory input, and C = 1 nF is 
the capacitance of the membrane. 

When the postsynaptic potential of a neuron reaches the 
threshold voltage (V t h), the neuron fires a spike and the 
value of the membrane potential is changed to the reset volt- 
age ( Vreset )• 

In the GReaNs implementation of LIF neurons, the post- 
synaptic conductance increases by a small value propor- 
tional to the weight of the synapse when the pre-synaptic 
neuron (or input) spikes, and then the conductance decays 
exponentially: 


where r — 5.0 ms, the decay time constant, is the same for 
both the excitatory and inhibitory synaptic conductance. 

In the genetic algorithm, we used the following error 
function as the fitness measure (rewarding lower values): 


min(S desired i Qt Si) (3 S{ 


ferr — 1 


i = 2 


$ desired 


(3) 
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Si is the number of spikes generated by a network when it is 
connected to the pattern number i during the period between 
250 and 1000 ms, Sdesired is the desired number of spikes 
to be generated by the network when it is connected with 
the correct pattern (here: 250), while a and f3 are constant 
fractions (here: a = 1, and /3 = 0.2). 

In other words, the task for which the networks are 
evolved is the recognition of the correct pattern, rewarded 
by the the first term, min(Sdesired , aSi), in the numerator. 
The correct pattern used in the experiments described here 
comprised three spikes, each spike arriving from one imput: 
one spike from input 1 at 50 ms, one from input 2 at 150 ms, 
and one from input 3 at 250 ms. We will call this pattern 1- 
2-3. Network activity in response to the other five patterns, 
with the same spike timings, but a different order (for ex- 
ample, 2-3-1, in which the first spike is from input 2), were 

6 

penalized by the second term, (3 ^ Si. 

i = 2 

When evolving pattern recognition in the presence of 
noise in the input, temporal noise was added to spike times 
(by adding a temporal shift, sampled from the Gaussian dis- 
tribution centered at zero, and with the standard deviation 
10, 20, or 30 ms). We performed 10 independent evolu- 
tionary runs for each setting (the size of the network, and 
the level of noise; 160 runs in total). During evolution, the 
networks were evaluated one time when they were evolved 
without noise (with all the patterns, six simulations in to- 
tal), or 100 times when they were evolved with noise (600 
simulations in total) — and the f err value was calculated as 
the average of these 100 values. After the runs ended, the 
champions were tested in the same fashion, to obtain the 
performance of the best among the champions, the average 
(among 10) and the standard deviation. 

Results 

To investigate the effect of network size on performance, 
we studied the evolution of networks limiting the maxi- 
mum number of neurons allowed. In GReaNs, there are no 
constraints on the size of the genome, and thus the size of 
the network (even though available computational resources 
may restrict the feasible network size in practice). In the ex- 
periments described here, we simply ignored the rest of the 
genome after decoding the required number of nodes (intra- 
neurons, inputs, and outputs). 

For the simplest network, with only one neuron (Fig. 2), 
there is only one possible topology, since the direct connec- 
tion between inputs and output was not permitted. To detect 
the 1-2-3 pattern, this single neuron needs to have a strong 
excitatory connection to the output (so that the output will 
start spiking when there is a spike at 50 ms in input 1), and 
an excitatory recurrent connection from the intraneuron to 
itself so that it continues spiking. We could not, however, 
evolve networks with just one interneuron that would be ro- 
bust to noise (Table 1) — for the reason that will become clear 


after analyzing the behavior of robust networks with more 
intemeurons. 

The networks evolved with the maximum number of two 
intemeurons can evolve robustness to noise (Table 2) and 
their functioning can be analyzed in detail. Our analysis of 
champion networks from 10 independent evolutionary runs 
with the temporal noise of 10 ms allows us to classify them 
into three categories: 

Category 1 In 3 out of 10 champions, one interneuron (A) 
acts as a detector of a spike in input 2; once this interneu- 
ron starts firing at high frequency (because of a recurrent 
connection), the second interneuron (B) goes to a plateau 
state — the membrane potential is higher than the resting po- 
tential, but still sub-threshold — interneuron B will start spik- 
ing once a spike from input 3 arrives. Because of this plateau 
state, the activation of the interneuron B does not depend on 
the time between spikes in input 2 and input 3 (which allows 
for the robustness to noise). Input 1 inhibits both interneu- 
rons, so they remain silent with input patterns 2-3-1 or 2-1-3. 
With 1-2-3, interneuron B starts spiking at 350 ms (100 ms 
after the spike on input, at 250 ms), allowing for robustness 
to noise on input 1 . 

Category 2 In 5 out of 10 champions, one interneuron (A) 
starts spiking after the spike in input 1, and thanks to the 
positive feedback loop, it keeps firing, putting the other in- 
terneuron (B) in a plateau state. When the spike from in- 
put 2 arrives, intemeuron A starts firing at a higher rate, 
putting interneuron B in a higher plateau state. Only a small 
stimulus — a spike from input 3 — is now required so that in- 
terneuron B starts spiking, and thus also the output. Here 
also the plateau state allows for robustness to noise — the 
times between spikes in input 1 and 2, or 2 and 3 have no 
effect on the pattern recognition. 

Category 3 In 2 champions out of 10, one interneuron (A) 
acts as a detector of the time interval between spikes in in- 
put 1 and 2. If this interval is higher than the network was 
evolved for, the pattern is not recognized. Otherwise, once 
interneuron A puts the second interneuron in the plateau 
state, any timing of the spike in input 3 is sufficient for cor- 
rect pattern recognition. This means, however, that although 
the networks in category 3 have zero error when tested with 
10 ms noise (for which they were evolved), they are robust 
to higher noise levels only on the timing of the spike in in- 
put 3 — in contrast to the networks in the categories 1 and 

2, which are robust to higher noise levels on the timing of 
spikes in all the three inputs. 

Even though just two interneurons allow for robustness to 
noise, allowing for more increases the performance (Tables 

3, 4). Although these networks are too large to allow for 
the analysis as detailed as above, their functioning depends, 
similarly, on recurrent feedback loops that put some neurons 
in a high firing rate, and others at sub-threshold plateaus, so 
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Figure 2: The final SNN with three inputs (cyan) each with only one spike at the times: 50 ms, 150 ms, and 250 ms, respectively, 
one interneuron (black), and one output (purple). The neurons are connected with both excitatory connections (green) and 
inhibitory connections (red). Line thickness indicates total synaptic weight. 
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Figure 3: A champion SNN with two interneurons that belongs to category 1. The network has three inputs (cyan), which spike 
(in the correct patttern) at times 50 ms, 150 ms, and 250 ms, respectively; two interneurons (black), and one output (purple). 
The neurons are connected with both excitatory connections (green) and inhibitory connections (red). Line thickness indicates 
total synaptic weight. 
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Figure 4: A champion SNN with two interneurons that belongs to category 2. The network has three inputs (cyan), which spike 
(in the correct patttern) at times 50 ms, 150 ms, and 250 ms, respectively; two interneurons (black), and one output (purple). 
The neurons are connected with both excitatory connections (green) and inhibitory connections (red). Line thickness indicates 
total synaptic weight. 
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Figure 5: A champion SNN with two interneurons that belongs to category 3. The network has three inputs (cyan), which spike 
(in the correct patttern) at times 50 ms, 150 ms, and 250 ms, respectively; two interneurons (black), and one output (purple). 
The neurons are connected with both excitatory connections (green) and inhibitory connections (red). Line thickness indicates 
total synaptic weight. 
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Table 1: Evolution of robustness to noise in temporal pattern recognition in LIF networks with one intraneuron. The networks 
evolved with various levels of noise in the input (Gaussian noise added to spike times, centered at zero and with indicated 
standard deviation, sd) were tested with the same (or different) level of noise that (than) was used during evolution. The first 
value shows the performance of the best network in 10 runs, the values in brackets are averages ± sd. 


Temporal noise during evolution 


Testing 

sd=0 ms (no noise) 
sd=10 ms 
sd=20 ms 
sd=3() ms 


sd=0 ms (no noise) 
0 (0.09 ± 0.06) 
0.017 (0.48 ±0.21) 
0.042 (0.55 ± 0.2) 
0.11 (0.56 ±0.18) 


sd= 1 0 ms 

0.05 (0.056 ± 0.012) 
0.198 (0.25 ±0.06) 
0.29 (0.39 ± 0.05) 
0.4 (0.49 ± 0.06) 


sd=20 ms 
0.05 (0.07 ± 0.04) 
0.2 (0.23 ±0.1) 
0.22 (0.27 ± 0.09) 
0.25 (0.37 ± 0.09) 


sd=30 ms 

0.049 (0.08 ± 0.076) 
0.196 (0.235 ±0.1) 
0.216(0.271 ±0.093) 
0.229 (0.361 ± 0.081) 


Table 2: Evolution of robustness to noise in temporal pattern recognition in LIF networks with two intraneurons. The networks 
evolved with various levels of noise in the input (Gaussian noise added to spike times, centered at zero and with indicated 
standard deviation, sd) were tested with the same (or different) level of noise that (than) was used during evolution. The first 


value shows the performance of the best network in 10 runs, the values in brackets are averages ± sd. 

Testing 

Temporal noise during evolution 



sd=0 ms (no noise) 

sd= 1 0 ms 

sd=20 ms 

sd=30 ms 

sd=0 ms (no noise) 
sd= 1 0 ms 

sd=20 ms 
sd=30 ms 

0 (0.026 ± 0.052) 

0 (0.36 ± 0.22) 
0.04 (0.41 ± 0.21) 
0.08 (0.47 ±0.19) 

0 (0.04 ± 0.07) 
0(0.12 ±0.1) 
0(0.21 ±0.16) 
0.05 (0.31 ±0.17) 

0.05 (0.18 ±0.2) 
0(0.18 ±0.066) 
0.01 (0.2 ±0.1) 
0.06 (0.28 ±0.11) 

0(0.08 ±0.12) 
0(0.145 ±0.09) 
0(0.17 ±0.11) 
0.07 (0.27 ±0.11) 


Table 3: Evolution of robustness to noise in temporal pattern recognition in LIF networks with five intraneurons. The networks 
evolved with various levels of noise in the input (Gaussian noise added to spike times, centered at zero and with indicated 
standard deviation, sd) were tested with the same (or different) level of noise that (than) was used during evolution. The first 


value shows the performance of the best network in 10 runs, the values in brackets are averages ± sd. 

Testing 

Temporal noise 

during evolution 



sd=0 ms (no noise) 

sd= 1 0 ms 

sd=20 ms 

sd=30 ms 

sd=0 ms (no noise) 
sd= 1 0 ms 

sd=20 ms 

sd=30 ms 

0 (0 ± 0) 

0(0.4 ±0.25) 

0 (0.42 ± 0.25) 
0.04 (0.5 ± 0.23) 

0(0.06 ±0.13) 

0 (0.07 ± 0.09) 
0(0.13 ±0.12) 
0.054 (0.24 ±0.15) 

0.05 (0.09 ±0.11) 
0.006 (0.18 ±0.06) 
0.03 (0.23 ± 0.07) 
0.07 (0.33 ± 0.01) 

0.05 (0.06 ± 0.02) 
0.03 (0.18 ±0.05) 
0.07 (0.2 ± 0.05) 
0.08 (0.29 ± 0.08) 


Table 4: Evolution of robustness to noise in temporal pattern recognition in LIF networks with 10 intraneurons. The networks 
evolved with various levels of noise in the input (Gaussian noise added to spike times, centered at zero and with indicated 
standard deviation, sd) were tested with the same (or different) level of noise that (than) was used during evolution. The first 
value shows the performance of the best network in 10 runs, the values in brackets are averages ± sd. 


Testing 

Temporal noise during evolution 



sd=0 ms (no noise) 

sd= 1 0 ms 

sd=20 ms 

sd=30 ms 

sd=0 ms (no noise) 0 (0 ± 0) 

0 (0.02 ± 0.06) 

0 (0.06 ± 0.08) 

0(0.16 ±0.08) 

sd= 1 0 ms 

0.03 (0.4 ± 0.29) 

0 (0.02 ± 0.06) 

0 (0.05 ± 0.08) 

0(0.165 ±0.08) 

sd=20 ms 

0.14 (0.46 ±0.25) 

0 (0.04 ± 0.08) 

0 (0.08 ± 0.1) 

0.01 (0.18 ±0.08) 

sd=30 ms 

0.4 (0.54 ±0.2) 

0.07 (0.14 ±0.01) 

0.02 (0.17 ±0.1) 

0.05 (0.24 ± 0.09) 
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that they start firing when a spike from the next input arrives 
in the correct order. 

Discussion 

We can conclude from the analysis of the behavior of the 
SNNs with various numbers of interneurons that the feed- 
back loops play a crucial role in transferring the network 
from one plateau state to another, until it becomes active. 
We can now also understand why the networks with just one 
interneuron cannot reach 0 error when noise is present dur- 
ing the evolution. 

Importantly, once robustness evolved, the networks re- 
mained robust to higher and lower noise levels in the input 
than they experienced during evolution (Tables 2, 3, 4). This 
is in contrast to the results of the experiments on the robust- 
ness of multicellular development to noise on the activity of 
non- spiking nodes in the artificial gene regulatory networks 
evolved with GReaNs (Joachimczak and Wrobel, 2012a). In 
future work we plan to evolve robustness to noise introduced 
to the membrane potential of interneurons and/or the delays 
in the connections between them. Another interesting issue 
for further research is the relation between the evolvability 
and robustness to noise. Evolvability requires that mutations 
result in small phenotypic changes — a property related to ro- 
bustness to noise, and to graceful degradation in the presence 
of damage (see e.g., Voigt et al., 2005). 

The ability to recognize temporal input patterns is a char- 
acteristic that is shared by biological organisms at all levels 
of complexity. Temporal patterns of sensory inputs range 
from spatio-temporal gradients of nutrients in bacteria and 
protozoa to speech recognition in humans and echolocation 
in bats. In particular, vertebrate brains are believed to per- 
form a large number of diverse temporal pattern recogni- 
tion tasks (for review, see Bialek et al., 1991; Gerstner et al., 
1996; Laurent, 1996; Thorpe et al., 1996; Rieke et al., 1997; 
deCharms and Zador, 2000; Ahissar and Arieli, 2001; Hux- 
ter et al., 2003; Joris and Yin, 2007; Isaacson, 2010). 

Often, neural systems that perform temporal pattern 
recognition are thought to combine a conincidence detec- 
tion mechanism with the ability to generate arrays of finely 
tuned time delays (Hopfield, 1995; Steuber and Willshaw, 
1999; Steuber and De Schutter, 2002; Steuber and Willshaw, 
2004; Steuber et al., 2006; Maex and Steuber, 2009). Ani- 
mals are able, however, to recognize temporal patterns in the 
presence of large amounts of noise, and it is unclear how ro- 
bust an array of finely tuned delay lines would be against 
noise in the temporal inputs patterns. 

In the present work, we have investigated potential mech- 
anisms of noise-robust temporal pattern recognition by 
evolving spiking neural networks for pattern recognition 
tasks, both in the presence and absence of noise. Our main 
result is that a spiking neural network can develop as a tem- 
poral pattern recognition device without being able to adjust 
signal propagation delays. Even without providing delay 


lines, the temporal pattern recognition in the evolved net- 
works is based on coincidence detection. But it is a particu- 
lar form of coincidence detection — one that involves the se- 
quential activation of a small number of neurons in the net- 
work. Moreover, positive feedback loops are the essential 
elements in these networks that provide robustness against 
temporal noise. Our results show that very small networks 
of spiking neurons can be able to perform surprisingly com- 
plex computational tasks in a noisy environment. 
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Abstract 

Recently it has been demonstrated that collaboration between 
automated algorithms and human users can be especially ef- 
fective in robot behavior optimization tasks. In particular, we 
recently introduced a Fitness-based Search with Preference- 
based Policy Learning (FS-PPL) approach, in which the algo- 
rithm models the user based on her preferences and then uses 
the model, along with the fitness function, to guide search. 
However, so far only interaction between a single human user 
and an evolutionary algorithm was considered. If multiple 
users contribute preferences, the algorithm must determine 
whether to model them separately or jointly. In this paper we 
describe an algorithm in which one evolutionary algorithm in- 
teracts with two users and determines the best way to model 
them automatically. We test the algorithm with automated 
substitutes for human users and show that it performs better 
for two users working together than for the same users work- 
ing separately, thus demonstrating the potential for crowd- 
sourcing robot behavior optimization. 

Introduction 

Historically, interactive evolutionary algorithms are typi- 
cally used to solve search problems in which automatic eval- 
uation of a solution candidate is impractical for some reason 
- for example, artistic tasks. In this case the duty of so- 
lution evaluation is fully entrusted to the user. Many suc- 
cessful algorithms were designed using this approach, in- 
cluding those which allow multiple users to collaborate on 
the same problem (Secretan et al. (2008); Szumlanski et al. 
(2006); Kuzma et al. (2009)). Much less is known, however, 
about the algorithms which distribute the burden of solution 
candidates evaluation between the users and the computer. 

In this work we employ this latter approach to address 
an important issue arising in traditional fitness-based evolu- 
tionary algorithms - namely, the phenomenon of premature 
convergence, i.e. convergence to a local optimum with a 
large basin of attraction rather than to the global optimum 
with a much narrower basin. 1 One approach used to combat 
this problem is to use multiple objectives instead of just a 
single fitness value to evaluate solutions. Some objectives 

Witness landscapes with such optima are said to be deceptive. 


shown to be effective are age (Schmidt and Lipson (2011)) 
and novelty (Mouret (2011)). However, depending on a task, 
even multiobjective algorithms can become trapped on local 
optima. 

For some tasks this problem can be greatly reduced by 
adding human preference as an optimization objective. This 
is particularly true for robot behavior optimization, be- 
cause humans have good intuition about legged locomotion 
and are able to visually determine that search has become 
trapped on a local optimum (Bongard et al. (2012)). The 
major problem with these methods, however, is the quan- 
tity of preferences required from the user, which is often so 
demanding that it makes the algorithm too labor-intensive to 
be practical. 

This problem can be approached in several ways. One 
way is to use a machine learning algorithm to build a 
model of the user and then use the model to supply 
preferences on the human user’s behalf as behavior op- 
timization continues (Takagi (2001); Schmidt and Lipson 
(2006); Akrouretal. (2011); Bongard and Hornby (2013)). 
In (Bongard and Hornby (2013)) we investigated the effi- 
ciency of this approach in a robot behavior optimization 
task with a deceptive fitness landscape. Using an algo- 
rithm based on Age-Fitness Pareto Optimization (AFPO) 
(Schmidt and Lipson (2011)) with an additional user pref- 
erence objective and a neural network-based user model, we 
showed that a user model and fitness function together can 
guide the search to convergence more rapidly (in terms of 
wall-clock time) than either of them on its own. 

Another way to cope with the labor intensity of interac- 
tive evolution is to utilize evaluations coming from multi- 
ple users. This approach has been investigated theoretically 
to some extent (Szumlanski et al. (2006)) and successfully 
applied to artistic tasks (Secretan et al. (2008); Kuzma et al. 
(2009)). 

Our hypothesis is that it is possible to make the optimiza- 
tion of robot behavior faster by collecting evaluations simul- 
taneously generated by multiple users into one common evo- 
lutionary algorithm. Consider an algorithm which attempts 
to learn preferences supplied by multiple users based on 
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their evaluations. If n users simultaneously indicate prefer- 
ences and if their preferences agree, then the machine learn- 
ing algorithm can train on these preferences as if they were 
indicated by a single user. Therefore, it will have up to n 
times more training data, which will allow it to build an ac- 
curate user model faster. 

If user preferences disagree, the algorithm will have to 
model users separately using their respective preference sets. 
In this case the speed of learning of each user model is re- 
duced back to the level of the single user case, and addi- 
tional computational costs associated with training multiple 
user models can impact the performance of the behavior op- 
timization method (see the Experiments section). However, 
disagreement in users’ preferences is likely to indicate that 
more than one global optimum - or several similar (in terms 
of fitness) local optima - have been intuited by the users and 
are present in the fitness landscape. In the latter case it is 
possible to exploit the disagreement to explore both of the 
user-favored optima, evaluate them and determine if one of 
the user-favored optima is better than the other in terms of 
fitness. 

To test these suppositions we have developed an interac- 
tive, user-modeling algorithm which can simultaneously ac- 
cept preferences from one or two users. We measure its per- 
formance with two users working together and compare it to 
the combined performance of two users working separately, 
each with her own evolutionary algorithm and user model. 

Test Problem 

We use the test problem from (Bongard and Hornby (2013)). 
The goal is to navigate a simple quadrupedal robot around 
the wall to a target object on the far side (Fig. la). The 
robot is composed of a square plate and four rigid vertical 
legs, each attached to the plate by an actuated joint with one 
degree of freedom (Fig. lb). 

Each body part has one light sensor and one touch sen- 
sor. Signals from the photosensors are real values from [0,1] 
varying linearly depending on their euclidean distance from 
the light source. 2 . Touch sensors produce 1 if the body part 
touches the ground or collides with the wall and — 1 other- 
wise. Additionally, the robot is equipped with a compass 
sensor which gives the current robot’s orientation relative to 
the Y axis, normalized to be in [0, 1]. 

The robot is controlled by a feedforward neural network 
without hidden nodes. A total of 11 sensors connect to four 
actuators, which yields a total of 44 synaptic weights. Here- 
after we will refer to a particular set of synaptic weights as 
a controller. 

Methods 

The algorithm uses a client-server computational architec- 
ture. The client here is an interactive program which takes 

2 The sensors saturate to 0 for distances about 5 times greater 
than the maximum distance any robot traveled in our experiments. 


a pair of controllers as input, simulates 3 two copies of the 
robot with controllers from the pair and shows the resulting 
behaviors to the user (Fig. 2). The user is forced to prefer 
one - she cannot skip a pair. After the preference is pro- 
vided, the client sends it to the server. 

The server performs the following functions: 

• it supplies controllers to and receives preferences from 
multiple clients via asynchronous communication; 

• it optimizes the robot’s behavior with an evolutionary al- 
gorithm; 

• it generates the controller pairs to be evaluated by users 
and maintains the users’ preference tables; 

• it trains the user models based on users’ preferences; 

• it employs predictions from the user models along with 
the fitness function to guide the evolutionary algorithm. 

A user model is defined as a mapping from a pair of robot 
behaviors to a prediction of the user’s preference for this 
pair. The mapping is learned by an artificial neural network 4 
with a hidden layer using backpropagation. For details, see 
the User Models section below. 

If only one user has supplied preferences so far, only one 
user model is maintained. If two users supply preferences, 
the program must find an optimal way to utilize these. For 
this purpose our program maintains three separate user mod- 
els - one individual model for each user and one collective 
model , which is trained on the combined preferences of both 
users. For details see the Coordinated Score Generation sec- 
tion below. 

Evolutionary Algorithm 

For robot behavior optimization the server uses Age-Fitness 
Pareto Optimization (Schmidt and Fipson (201 1)), an evolu- 
tionary algorithm with two explicit objectives - fitness and 
age. In all experiments described below the algorithm starts 
with a population of 30 controllers, initialized with random 
synaptic weights in [—1, 1]. The server simulates controllers 
sequentially and records the full time series of the resulting 
sensor values. When all controllers in the population have 
been simulated, the algorithm calculates their fitness values 
and constructs the Pareto front, taking the time controllers 
have spent in the population - their age - into account. The 
next generation is composed of 

• one new, completely random controller, 

3 All physics simulations use Open Dynamics Engine, 

http : / / www . ode . org. 

4 This network is not to be confused with the robot’s controller 
(see the Test Problem section), which is another artificial neural 
network employed in the program. Unlike the one described here 
that one has no hidden neurons. 
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(b) 


Figure 1: Test problem, (a) Side and top views of the robot and its environment at the beginning of the simulation. The small 
square to the left denotes the light source; spheres on the robot’s body are light sensors. The target position that the robot should 
reach is depicted with dotted lines. T& denotes the Y coordinate of the barrier, (b) Joint between the robot’s main body (square 
plate) and a limb, top view. The dotted line denotes the axis of rotation. The angle of the limb’s rotation relative to its default 
position (as in (a)) can take values in [—45°, 45°]. A video of the robot with a successfully evolved controller can be viewed at 
http : //youtu . be/ByDf AcDBsHI . 


• nondominated controllers from the previous population 
and 

• their mutated copies, in a quantity sufficient to restore the 
initial size of the population. 

The fitness function is 

/ = fu<7, (1) 

where f u is the unsealed fitness (Bongard and Hornby 
(2013)): 

fu l+(Eli EL Pt-sblO/ST (2) 

T = 1000 here is the number of time steps during which 
behavior is simulated, is a value of ith light sensor at 

(r) 

time step £, and s\ J is the value of the ith light sensor at the 
goal position (see Fig. la). 

< 7 is the coordinated score : a number in [0,1] which rep- 
resents a combined prediction from all of the user models 
about how much the user (or users) would like this con- 
troller. In particular, a near 1 indicates that at least one of 
the two user models tended to prefer this controller when 
it was presented multiple times, while a score near 0 indi- 
cates that the user models predict that both users will greatly 
dislike this controller. In the beginning of the program’s op- 
eration, when no users’ preferences have been provided yet, 


it is equal to 0.5 for all controllers. For details on a see 
Coordinated Score Generation section below. 

In the current implementation, the second generation 
commences only after the first pair of controllers has been 
evaluated by a user. This ensures that the coordinated score 
a affects evolution from the outset. However, in practice, 
this should have little impact on evolution, because the user 
models learn more slowly than the evolutionary algorithm 
improves the robot’s behavior: it takes many before the user 
models’ predictions deviate significantly from 0.5. 

User Preference Gathering 

After evaluating the first generation, the server ranks the 
controllers from the Pareto front by fitness and requests the 
evaluation of the four best controllers from the users. The 
first user must compare the first and the second controller, 
and the second user compares the third controller to the 
fourth. The program waits for either user to evaluate her pair 
and then enters the evolutionary loop of reproduction and se- 
lection (see the section above). The server never pauses to 
wait for any user action after the indication of this first pref- 
erence. 

Every time the program evaluates all unsealed fitness val- 
ues f u of the controllers from the current generation, it 
checks whether any of its previous requests for user pref- 
erences were granted. If that is not the case, the program 
continues with the next iteration of the evolutionary loop. 
Otherwise, it stores the obtained preference into a table of 
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Figure 2: Screenshot of two clients running on the same 
computer. The user can select a behavior she likes by cy- 
cling through the robots. The selected robot is highlighted 
and the other one is made translucent. The preference is sent 
to the server as soon as the user confirms the selection. For 
example, in the left window the user is about to confirm her 
preference towards the highlighted robot to the right of the 
other contestant. 

preferences, selects a new pair of controllers for user evalu- 
ation, sends it to the client and, if appropriate, retrains some 
user models on the expanded set of preferences. 

All controllers sent to the client for user evaluation are 
stored, along with their respective sensor time series, in an 
archive. The obtained user preferences are stored in the pref- 
erence table P, such that P[i, j] = 1 if the it h controller 
of the archive was preferred to the j th, -1 if the jth con- 
troller was preferred to the it h, and 0 if the preference is 
neutral (in the current implementation that is possible only 
for P[i,i\) or not yet known (Bongard and Hornby (2013), 
Akrour et al. (201 1)). 

To accelerate the filling of the preference table we as- 
sume that user preferences are transitive. Consider a situ- 
ation when the user has seen n controllers c \ , C 2 , • • • , c n so 
far, and for every i < j she preferred Cj to c x . The program 
assumes then that if a new controller d is preferred over Cj 
for some j < n, then all controllers q (for which i < j) are 
assumed to not be preferred over d. Similarly, if d is not 
preferred over Cj , then all controllers from the upper part of 
the ranking, c x (with i > j ) are assumed to be preferred over 
d . 

To determine how a new controller fares against con- 
trollers previously shown to a user, the program uses a ver- 
sion of binary search adapted for our purposes. First, for 
each controller already shown it produces a score: the num- 
ber of times this particular controller was preferred to its 
peers minus the number of times it was not preferred. If a 
new controller d is preferred over some previously shown 
controller c*, then it is assumed that d is preferred over all 
previously shown controllers with a score less than or equal 
to the score of c*, and the corresponding entries of P[i,j\ 
are stored. Similarly, if some previously shown controller c x 
is preferred to the new one, the algorithm assumes that all 
controllers with the score higher than that of c- L are preferred 
to the new controller. 


The old controllers are shown to the user (paired with the 
new controller) in the following order: the controller with 
the highest score is shown first, then the one with the lowest 
score and then - repeatedly - the closest one to the middle 
of the current interval of possible values of the score for the 
new controller. The algorithm terminates when all of the 
relationships between the new controller and the previously 
known ones are established. In the worst case this happens 
after the user has indicated 2 + log 2 n preferences; in the 
best case one preference is sufficient. 

When the binary search described above terminates, two 
events occur. First, a new controller is selected among the 
current evolutionary population to be evaluated by the user. 
In the experiments described here, the algorithm selected the 
most fit controller among those which have not been seen by 
any user yet. The server sends the pair, as dictated by the 
first step of the bisection algorithm described above, to the 
user. 

Second, two user models are retrained: the individual 
model corresponding to the newly gathered preference’s au- 
thor and the collective user model. The models are trained 
on the fully evaluated subsets of users’ archives, i.e. on 
those subsets for which the preference is known for each 
pair of controllers in the subset. The individual model is re- 
trained on the preference table of the user who indicated the 
last preference; the collective model uses the tables of both 
users. 

This process of robot behavior optimization, preference 
gathering, and user modeling is repeated indefinitely, or until 
the server process is terminated. 

Note that with the pair selection strategy described above 
a user never gets to evaluate a controller which has already 
been seen by her peer. The motivation for this is twofold. 
First, this approach maximizes the diversity of controllers 
available to the collective user model, which in turn maxi- 
mizes its potential for accurate prediction. Second, it facili- 
tates the detection of situations when the learned user mod- 
els tend to overfit the user data (see the Discussion section). 

User Models 

A user model is a mapping between the robot’s behavior and 
an assessment of its quality by the user. In this particular 
algorithm we employ a mapping which takes as input two 
robot behaviors compressed into feature vectors and maps 
them onto a value from [—1,1], approximating the record of 
the preference table P (see the User Preference Gathering 
section). 

In all experiments described here we use the values from 
six sensors (five light sensors and one compass sensor) of 
the robot recorded at the middle (t = T/2) of the simu- 
lation as the feature vector (Bongard and Hornby (2013)). 
This kind of compressed representation simplifies the prob- 
lem of learning the user model. Designing a general way in 
which such a vector can be generated to facilitate learning is 
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a nontrivial problem and it is not considered in this work. 

The mapping is learned by an artificial neural network 
with 12 inputs - six for each feature vector of the two con- 
trollers which the model is supposed to compare. These neu- 
rons are connected to the only output of the network through 
a single hidden layer containing 12 neurons. 

For convenience, the output neuron is trained to reproduce 
not the P[i,j] itself, but its linear transformation to [0,1]: 

target (i,j) = (3) 

The network is trained using error backpropagation 
(Rumelhart et al. (1986), Bongard and Hornby (2013)). The 
algorithm iterates through all entries of the preference table 
P[i,j] and backpropagates the network’s errors associated 
with each entry once. If the network being trained is the 
collective user model, the same procedure is applied to the 
other user’s preference table as well. Then it iterates through 
all of the entries again and compares the sign of the model’s 
prediction to the sign of the original entry. If the signs coin- 
cide for all entries, the network is considered to be success- 
fully trained. Otherwise, the procedure is repeated, but no 
more than 10 4 (m/2 — n) times, where m is the total number 
of table entries and n is the total number of controllers. If 
this number is reached, the learning process is considered to 
have failed. 

Depending on the outcome of the learning procedure, the 
algorithm assigns model errors to each generated user model 
as follows: 

• 10 if the learning failed; 

• 2 if the learning was attempted on one preference table 
and succeeded; 

• 1 if the learning was attempted on two preference tables 
and succeeded. 

This value is used to determine the optimal way to utilize 
the three user models. As we will see in the next section, the 
behavior of the algorithm we use to accomplish that does 
not depend on the particular values we chose to represent 
the models errors, but rather on the relative position of these 
values on the real axis with respect to each other. 

Coordinated Score Generation 

To generate coordinated scores a (see the 
Evolutionary Algorithm section above) for the newly- 
evolved controllers, the server starts by producing 
scores based on each one of the user models present 
(Bongard and Hornby (2013)). 

To determine these scores for an evolutionary population 
of size 30, each user model fills a 30 x 30 table P[i,j] with 
its preference approximations (from [0,1]). The score is then 


calculated as 

1 30 

= 3Q XAM, (4) 

2=1 

where k G {0, 1, C} is the index of the user model: 0 and 
1 correspond to the first and second individual user models 
respectively and C corresponds to the collective model 5 . 

Denoting the errors of the models (defined in the previous 
section) as eo, ei and ec, the coordinated score a can be 
computed as follows: 

1. If there is only one user model, use its score; 

2. If ec < eo and ec < e i, use ac\ 

3 . Otherwise, use max(ao , g\ ) . 

The first rule describes the trivial behavior the algorithm ex- 
hibits when only one user supplies preferences. The second 
corresponds to the condition under which the score from the 
collective user model should be used. With model error de- 
fined as we did in the previous section, this decision is al- 
ways made when the backpropagation algorithm was able 
to train the collective user model successfully. The basis 
for this decision is the assumption that if it is possible to 
successfully train the collective user model on the data pro- 
vided by two independent users, then these users are likely 
to be “allied”, i.e., they are guiding the evolutionary search 
towards the same optimum. 

The third rule describes the case when users are likely to 
have different opinions regarding which optimum is a global 
one. In that case the max function helps to retain controllers 
which are favored by one of the two users. This allows us to 
take both users’ opinions into account and subject behaviors 
favored by each one of them to direct competition in the 
evolutionary algorithm. 

We do not consider users who make errors or change their 
opinion over time in this work. 

Experiments 

To reduce the amount of effort required to test the algorithm 
and increase the experiments’ reproducibility, we employed 
surrogate users in place of humans (Bongard and Hornby 
(2013)). A surrogate user is a version of the client program 
which emulates the behavior of a human user with particu- 
lar preferences. In our experiments surrogate users preferred 
robots that attempt to circumnavigate around the right edge 
of the barrier, which is detected by measuring which one 
of the two controllers yields the largest X coordinate of the 
robot (Fig. 1) at the mid-point of the simulation ( t = Tj 2) 

5 A similar metric was defined in the User Preference Gathering 
section to rank controllers by the degree to which a user likes or 
dislikes them. The value we generate here serves a similar purpose, 
but is computed using a different set of controllers. 
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Figure 3: Time series for some parameters of the server over the course of typical allied simulations: (a) an unsuccessful 
simulation and (b) a successful simulation. The three topmost graphs represent the unsealed fitness f u , age and the coordinated 
score a of the current best controller in the evolutionary population (computed using the product / w cr). The red dotted line 
in the fitness graph (top) shows a rough estimate of the maximal value of f u which the robot not going around the barrier 
can have (0.88). The fourth graph from the top shows how the way in which the server modeled users changed over the 
course of the simulation: “coll”, “uO” and “ul” indicate the usage of the collective user model and the individual models 
of the first and the second user, correspondingly; “indiv” corresponds to the two users being modeled separately. See the 
Coordinated Score Generation section for details. The graph at the bottom gives the logical value “No robots above the barrier”: 
false if there are any controllers in the current population which make robot travel beyond the barrier (i.e., have Y > T& at some 
point of the behavior simulation) and true otherwise. 


(henceforth we will say that such a surrogate user prefers 
“rightmost” behavior). For emulating users with different 
strategies, we also made a version of the surrogate user who 
prefers behaviors with the lowest X coordinate at the same 
point of the evaluation period (i.e. a user who prefers “left- 
most” behaviors). 

Also, the surrogate user stopped supplying preferences 
and terminated the client if it encountered a controller which 
is able to guide the robot around the barrier, i.e., to have 
some points in its trajectory with Y greater than the coordi- 
nate Yb where the barrier is located (see Fig. 1). 

Results 

In each run discussed below the server ran for 30 minutes of 
wall clock time. One or two clients controlled by the sur- 
rogate users were run on the same computer as parallel pro- 
cesses (Fig. 2). Once every 60 seconds the clients supplied 
preferences to the server. 

Three types of simulation were performed: 


• single user simulations with one surrogate user preferring 
“rightmost” behaviors; 

• allied simulations with two surrogate users preferring 
“rightmost” behaviors; 

• opposing simulations with one surrogate user preferring 
“rightmost” behaviors and one surrogate user preferring 
“leftmost” behaviors. 

We considered a simulation to have succeeded if during 
the last 20 generations it had at least one controller in the 
server’s evolutionary population which was able to guide the 
robot around the barrier (defined as above). 

Figure 3 demonstrates how some parameters of the server 
change over the course of two typical allied simulations. Pe- 
riodically, the age of the most fit controller stays constant 
for short time periods (“plateaus” on the age graphs). This 
occurs when the server is busy with model training for a 
significant portion of time and indicates the presence of a 
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Simulation 

type 

# of wins/ 

# of runs 

Rate 

of success 

# of generations per run 
Averageistd. deviation 

# of generations spent 
using the collective model/ 
Total # of generations 

Single user 

53/300 

0.177 

(3.12 ± 0.13) x 10 2 ' 

0/937443 (0%) 

Allied users 

86/300 

0.287 

(2.59 ±0.28) x 10 2 

538610/777250(69%) 

Opposing users 

25/300 

0.083 

(2.48 ±0.20) x 10 2 

397220/744647 (53%) 


Table 1 : Experimental results 


significant computational overhead related to training of the 
user models. 

The graphs for the opposing simulations are very similar. 
Graphs for single user simulations differ from Figure 3 in 
two respects. First, there is no switching between usage of 
individual and collective user models to guide evolution: the 
algorithm has only one user model. Second, the amount of 
time the server spends training the user model is substan- 
tially lower. 

We performed 300 runs of each of simulation type with 
the servers configured as described above. The results are 
presented in Table 1 . 

We used the one-tailed Z-test to compare the success rates 
(FeBlanc (2004)). The rate of success for allied simulations 
was found to be significantly higher than the success rate 
of the single user simulations (p < 7 x 10 -4 ), despite the 
significantly lower (p < 10 -4 by the standard t-test) average 
number of evolutionary generations per run. 

The success rate for the opposing simulations was found 
to be significantly lower (p < 7 x 10 -4 ) than the success rate 
of the single user simulations. The average number of gener- 
ations per run is about the same as for the allied simulations, 
and is significantly less than the number of generations for 
the single user simulations (p < 10 -4 ). 

The ratio between the number of generations which the 
server spent using the collective model and the total num- 
ber of generations was found to be significantly higher (p < 
10 -5 ) in the allied simulations than in the opposing simula- 
tions. 

Out of all 25 opposing simulations which succeeded, at 
least 10 did so by taking the robot around the right side of 
the barrier and at least 9 used the left side of the barrier 6 . 

Discussion 

If a simulation involves two users, on average it iterates 
through fewer generations of the evolutionary algorithm 
than a simulation with only one user. This is explained as 
follows: in single user simulations the server maintains only 
one user model, which reduces the computational expense 
required for model training compared to the two user case 
in which three user models must be continually trained and 

6 For the remaining six runs the wall was circumvented late into 
the simulation, which prevented the winning controller from being 
recorded. 


re-trained. This reduced computational burden is exploited 
by the evolutionary algorithm, which is now able to perform 
more generations. 

The results also indicate that in allied simulations the pro- 
gram performs better than in the single user simulations. We 
explain this as follows: increased rate at which the com- 
mon user model receives user preferences, coupled with the 
consistency of these preferences, causes the increase in the 
model’s learning speed, yielding an accurate user model 
quicker (compared to the single user case). This result con- 
firms our hypothesis that it is possible to accelerate robot 
behavior optimization by utilizing preferences from multi- 
ple users, despite the additional cost incurred by having to 
train individual and collective user models. 

We hypothesize that the inferior performance of the pro- 
gram when it hosts opposing users is due to the three follow- 
ing factors: 

1 . When the coordinated score is generated as a maximum 
of scores by the individual user models, the evolutionary 
population is effectively divided into two subpopulations, 
each of which consists of controllers favored by the corre- 
sponding individual user model. This leads to a growth of 
the Pareto front and ultimately slows down search. We hy- 
pothesize that this problem may be remedied by utilizing 
an evolutionary algorithm which treats the Pareto front in 
a different way and/or employs a larger population. 

2. In the experiments presented here, during a substantial 
fraction of generations (53%) opposing simulations em- 
ployed the collective user model to guide search. The 
collective user model “successfully” learned a data set 
which has implicit internal inconsistencies. That is, the 
model must learn to take two similar inputs yet output two 
very different predictions: for example, the first user very 
much liked the first behavior, but the second user greatly 
disliked the second, similar behavior. This suggests that 
the model has overfit the data and its usage can negatively 
impact the algorithm’s search ability. 

Notice that if there were at least two controllers which 
both users has seen, it would become impossible to “suc- 
cessfully” train the collective user model. This can con- 
ceal the problem of overfitting. That’s why, although 
such overlap would help the algorithm to recognize the 
situation when it is better to model users separately, it 
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is not allowed in the experiments reported here. This 
was one of the reasons why we decided to query the 
users on completely disjoint sets of controllers (see the 
User Preference Gathering. 

This problem might be solved by using a different metric 
for the user model’s learning efficiency. 

3. The additional computational overhead mentioned above 
in the context of allied simulations already places this 
simulation at a computational disadvantage compared to 
the single user simulation. 

Despite the general failure to accommodate opposing 
users, the algorithm still managed to solve the task in a sub- 
stantial fraction of runs. These runs succeeded by discover- 
ing both user-favored optima, which indirectly confirms our 
second hypothesis about the possibility of finding and com- 
paring multiple user-favored optima in the fitness landscape. 

Conclusions 

Our findings confirm that in robot behavior optimization 
tasks it is possible to increase the performance of fitness- 
based, user-assisted evolutionary algorithms by utilizing 
preferences from multiple users. This constitutes a step to- 
wards fitness-based, crowd-assisted algorithms which may 
potentially solve problems too deceptive to be solved by 
purely automated algorithms. 

We demonstrated that employing more than one user can 
help solve robot behavior optimization tasks in at least two 
ways. First, if users approach the task with the same strat- 
egy, this approach allows the optimizer to recognize and em- 
ploy the strategy more rapidly. Second, if the users employ 
different strategies, it is possible to find all optima recog- 
nized by the users and choose the best one among them. 

However, the task of designing such algorithms is far from 
trivial. Here we would like to highlight some difficulties par- 
ticular to search algorithms guided by multiple users, which 
employ user modeling. A good algorithm of this type must 

1 . be able to distinguish between different user strategies and 
model each appropriately; 

2. employ user modeling algorithms flexible enough to adapt 
to any or almost any benign user strategy, yet not overfit 
user input and thus retain good extrapolation properties; 
and 

3. employ a search algorithm which is able to retain good 
performance while utilizing user models that change in 
number and quality. 

Every one of these tasks constitutes a nontrivial design prob- 
lem in its own right. However, we believe that all of these 
challenges can be addressed by a suitable combination of 
machine learning techniques. Possible future work may in- 
clude utilizing clustering to solve the first subproblem listed 


above (pioneered in (Kuzma et al. (2009))), evolving user 
models of varying accuracy and complexity to address the 
second one and designing evolutionary algorithms with bet- 
ter scaling properties to handle the last one. 
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In the 1940s Stanislaw Ulam and John Von Neumann 
came up with the idea of cellular Automata (CAs), which 
Von Neumann later used to develop a universal constructor 
(Neumann, 1966). The universal constructor is a pattern im- 
plemented in a CA that consists of a two parts: The univer- 
sal constructor and a tape. The universal constructor reads 
from the tape and produces what is encoded. A universal 
constructor may be encoded on the tape, in which case it 
produces a functional copy of its own the pattern. The term 
’’universal” in its name refers to the fact, that it itself is a 
universal computer, and as such it can construct all possible 
(computable) patterns including patters of itself. The Artifi- 
cial Life community has over the years developed a variety 
of simple self-replicating CA patterns, e.g. see (Sayama, 
2000) and references therein. The CAs, however, are not 
well suited for programming of arbitrary patterns. Thus, 
they are unpractical as universal constructors. Biological 
systems are also clearly examples of constructors capable 
of making copies of themselves, although they are not uni- 
versal. They cannot be programmed to construct arbitrary 
systems. Significant scientific activity has been devoted to 
construct simple physicochemical systems capable of repro- 
ducing themselves, see e.g. (Rasmussen et al., 2008). 

Since Von Neumann’s proved that mathematical machines 
’’that can make anything” do exist, such machine implemen- 
tations have been a favorite item in popular scientific fic- 
tion novels and -movies. In contrast, except for a few, early, 
original contributions on self-replicating machines, e.g. see 
(Zykov et al., 2005), it’s only in recent years the scientific 
community again has gathered around this tantalizing con- 
cept and has revamped ideas about how to implement em- 
bodied universal constructors, see e.g. (Packard et al., 2010). 

To explore blueprints for embodied universal constructors 
is the topic of this work. 

We may view two main approaches for embodied, macro- 
scopic, universal constructors. In the one extreme we have 
systems where most of the necessary functional components 
are assembled bottom up by the internal constructor, from 
the available raw materials. This approach approach is ex- 
emplified by biological systems. It is difficult, however, to 


imagine how a macroscopic constructor, at least based on 
known technology, could do just that. In the other extreme, 
we have constructors that pick up already fully functional 
components and self-assemble these into new copy of them- 
selves. A simple version of this approach is already imple- 
mented by Hod Lipson and colleagues (Zykov et al., 2005). 

We choose a middle way for our constructor. Inspired 
by natural self-replicating systems, some components are 
reused and harvested from the environment while others are 
assembled internally bottom up. As the basis for embod- 
iment we investigate extrusion based 3D printer technol- 
ogy and let the parent-printer print components which are 
simple, while other components either are assumed avail- 
able from the environment. These components either have 
material- or technical constraints, which make them infeasi- 
ble to print with current technology. Although the underly- 
ing code controlling a 3D extrusion printer in principle can 
encode any physical object and is a such universal, there 
are currently severe limitation on how general such physi- 
cal objects can be. We will initially limit ourselves to self- 
replication of and self-assembly of component. 

For the extrusion based 3D printer we need material with 
three types of electrical properties: An isolating material, 
a semiconducting material and a fully conducting material. 
With these types of material it would be possible to build 
computing components (control logic) and moving com- 
ponents (motors). Conducting- and none-conducting plas- 
tics already exist (Leigh et al., 2012), while semiconducting 
plastics are not year realized, but is intensively investigated. 
Thus, for the time being we may assume the semiconductor 
plastics are provided from the environment. Additionally we 
need a ceramic material to e.g. to build new extrusion heads. 
Ceramics can easily be extruded (as clay) and later be baked 
to further develop more heat resistant properties. 

For the self-assembler we assume a system composed of 
a fixed frame with a grabbing arm, which has freedom to 
move, grab and join objects within a certain volume. Such 
a contraption poses significant engineering challenges, but 
since various industrial robots already in use perform all the 
necessary actions, it should be feasible to implement such a 
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Printer and Assembler Self-assembler 


Self-printer 


Control Logic ^E xtrLid er^ 
Wires Motors Bed Bricks Heater Nozzle Mount 

Board Wires Transistors/IC* 


Wires Mount Control Logic 


Motor 


Assembling Head Control Logic Frame 

Joininglviechar^ Gripping Arm Fixing Mechanism 


Figure 1 : The component nodes and their dependencies (to 
the right) for the Self-printer. The leaves denotes atomic 
components either for producing of for retrieval from the 
environment. Emphasized leaves are replaced by the non- 
emphasized leave of the same name elsewhere. 

self-assembler. It can be viewed as a generalized version of 
how Lipson’s homogenous cubes are assembled. 

A (graph) three is the natural way to express component- 
and process dependencies. We can therefore construct a tree 
expressing the components the printer needs to print, as well 
as a tree expressing the processes the self-assembler needs to 
perform, both to assemble itself and to assemble the printer. 

The root node for the Self-printer is the main device it- 
self, see Fig. 1. The Frame dependency refers to the con- 
struction that keeps all the parts together and allows for the 
movement of parts. The frame is printable and the imple- 
mentation we use, is the Lego-printer (Mpllerhpj, 2013) for 
the Brick- parts. Furthermore the frame depends on motors. 
Motors can be printed bottom up (Hawkins, 2013). The Bed 
(the surface that the childprinter will be printed on) should 
tolerate being heated, it should be flat, and it should al- 
low the printing materials to stick. Ceramic materials may 
be used as a material for printing beds onto. Finally the 
frame needs wiring for the electronics as well as the motors. 
These are printable as strips of conducting plastic. Insulated 
wires are made by coating the conducting wires with insu- 
lator (just denoted wires in Fig. 1.). Control logic is con- 
structed by means of PCB (Printed Circuit Board). PCBs 
are essentially nonconducting structures that holds wires and 
transistors, which are easily printed ( Board in Fig.l). It is 
not (yet) possible to print Transistors as the semiconducting 
material is still a technological challenge. However, if all 
logic is made in only transistors, the logical parts would be 
very large. Thus it is not practical to implement all logic 
in transconducting- and a non-conductingtors. Therefor we 
utilize IC (Integrated Circuits), which are harvested from the 
environment, as they cannot either (yet) be made with extru- 
sion technology. The last thing the self-printer is dependent 
on is the Extruder. Both the Heater and the extrusion Noz- 
zle are printed in a ceramic material, conducting and non- 
conducting respectively. The Mount is the part that holds the 
hot-end and feeds it with plastic. The Motor can be printed, 
and the rest is trivial to print. The structure requires the hot- 
end to include heat isolation. This could be done with a 
ceramic layer. We may interpret Frame, Control Logic and 
Extruder as functionally corresponding to Container, Infor- 
mation and Metabolism for minimal self-replicating physic- 


Figure 2: The dependencies in the self-assembly process. 
The assembling-process is specialized i.e. each individual 
component has a special procedure for building it (depen- 
dencies to the right). 

ochemical systems (Rasmussen et al., 2008). 

The Printer and Assembler Self- assembler node in Fig. 2 
depends on the Frame, Control Logic and Assembly Head , 
which again have deeper dependencies as discussed previ- 
ously. The build process is highly specialized and the com- 
ponents are set aside in the assembler until they are joined 
in their parent components. This macroscopic assembly pro- 
cess is very different from molecular, mainly entropy driven, 
self-assembly processes. 

In this short presentation we focus our attention on 
addressing perhaps the most critical design challenges for 
self-replicating and self-assembling 3D printers given our 
laboratory experiences. We believe the component- and 
process dependency based design approach is appropriate 
for the problem at hand, and we believe the extrusion printer 
technology is promising as a simple first implementation 
technology for an early macroscopic self-replicating ma- 
chine. An actual implementation of the proposed blueprint 
obviously raises significant practical problems. However, 
they should be addressable in a modern lab by a cross 
disciplinary team. 
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Abstract 

We model the tritrophic system composed of plants, herbivores, 
and carnivores, where plants produce chemical signals when 
they suffer from feeding damage by herbivores; and this 
chemical, Herbivore Induced Plant Volatile (HIPV) attracts 
carnivores, thus plants can indirectly protect themselves from 
feeding damages caused by herbivores. Carnivores in this 
system are able to evaluate and learn its usefulness of the 
chemical signals, therefore plants do not emit the chemical 
signals until the population of herbivores becomes large enough 
for carnivores, where in the coupled tritrophic system, it has 
been confirmed that there are plants called “cry wolf plants” 
that emit chemical signals even if there are few herbivores. It 
has been pointed out that if there emerges cry wolf plants in 
this system, chemical signals may change in order to preserve 
the quality of information and keep on attracting carnivores. 

We model the tritrophic system including cry wolf plants, and 
we confirm that the chemical signal may change through 
simulations of the model. Further we show the chemical signal 
may not change when plants grow densely in the field. 

1. Introduction 

The tritrophic system composed of plants, herbivores, and 
carnivores has been investigated. In this system, when plants 
suffer from feeding damage by herbivores, plants produce 
Herbivore Induced Plant Volatile, HIPV; HIPV attracts 
carnivores to the plants and the attracted carnivores exclude 
the herbivores giving feeding damage, hence the plants are 
able to protect themselves from herbivores indirectly (for 
example, Takabayashi et al. 1988) and this system has been 
theoretically investigated (for example, Sabelis et al. 1988, 
2002). In the tritrophic system, plants commonly produce 
HIPV in a dose-dependent manner: the more herbivores, the 
more volatiles are released. 

The volatiles attract predatory carnivores and the amount of 
produced HIPV determines the probability of predator 
response. They show that seedlings of a cabbage variety 
(Brassica oleracea var. capitata, cv Shikidori) also show such 
a response to the density of cabbage white (Pieris rapae) 
larvae and attract more (naive) parasitoids (Cotesia 
glomerata) when there are more herbivores on the plant. 
However, Shiojiri et al. (Shiojiri et al. 2010) discovered when 
the plant is attacked by diamondback moth ( Plutella 
xylostella) larvae, seedlings of the same variety (cv Shikidori) 
release volatiles of which the total amount is high and 
constant, and thus independence of the caterpillar density, and 
naive parasitoids ( Cotesia vestalis ) of diamondback moth 
larvae fail to discriminate herbivore-rich from herbivore -poor 
plants. In contrast, seedlings of another cabbage variety of B. 


oleracea (var. acephala: kale) respond to the density of 
diamondback moth larvae in a dose-dependent manner and 
attract more parasitoids when there are more herbivores. 

Assuming these responses of the cabbage cultivars reflect 
behaviors of some genotypes of wild plants at least, they 
provide arguments why the behavior of kale (B. oleracea var 
acephala) is best interpreted as an honest signaling strategy 
and that of cabbage cv Shikidori (B. oleracea var capitata) as a 
“cry wolf’ signaling strategy, implying a conflict of interest 
between the plant and the enemies of its herbivores: the plant 
profits from the visits of the herbivore's enemies, but the latter 
would be better for the enemies to visit other plants with more 
herbivores. If so, evolutionary theory on alarm signaling 
predicts consequences of major interest to students of plant 
protection, tritrophic systems, and communications alike. 

On the tritrophic system with cry wolf signal, Sabelis et al. 
(Sabelis et al. 2010) pointed out it may evoke co-evolution of 
signals; because once plants send the dominant honest signal, 
new opportunities arise for ‘cry wolf plants that mimic this 
signal, though they harbor no or few herbivores, if any. Thus, 
frequency-dependent selection will give rise to alternating 
waves of plants sending ‘honest’ or ‘cry wolf signals 
(Baalen, et al. 2003). This process is likely to increase the 
complexity of plant signals, and the theory on the evolution of 
cooperation has shown that the more complex the signal is, 
the more likely it evolves and perpetuates cooperative 
alliances (Traulsen et al. 2007). Thus they predict that 
chemical alarm ‘languages’ of plants change over generations 
and become complex due to frequency- dependent selection. 
Since the perception of odor blends seems not to be a simple 
sum of responses to individual components, but rather to be 
based on properties of the odor blend as a whole, small 
changes in the odor blend may allow the signal to be 
perceived as new and this may more easily give rise to new 
signals of plants by mutation and more easily for them to be 
selected. 

The evolution of Herbivore-Induced Plant Volatiles (HIPV) 
shares common traits with the evolution of language (Baalen 
et al. 2003, Traulsen et al. 2007). In the evolution of language, 
a mutation is reflected by the change of symbols, and through 
natural selection, the mutated symbols become understandable 
and widely used, they called such a situation as the “tower of 
Babel.” Likewise, in the evolution of HIPV, a mutation brings 
about a change in Herbivore-Induced Volatile Chemicals, and 
natural selection enables the mutated HIPV to become 
understandable and widely used in the ecosystem. A plant 
changes the response to its feeding damage through mutations. 
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2.Method 

We model the tritrophic system on the two dimensional grid 
(toms) and each grid point has eight neighbors (the Moore 
neighbor), each grid spot has a plant or empty space; 
herbivores invade each plant and eat the plant. When a plant 
suffers from feeding damage, and if the amount of damaged 
biomass is large, then the plant starts to produce Herbivore 
Induced Plant Volatile, HIPV; produced HIPV diffuses on the 
space isotropically; carnivores search herbivores by tracking 
HIPV, if a carnivore can sense the gradient of HIPV, then it 
tracks the gradient, otherwise searches the HIPV randomly; 
each carnivore possesses “energy” and it is expensed through 
searching and if the carnivore find herbivores then it removes 
all herbivores in the plant and gains the energy in proportion 
to the number of herbivores in the plant; if a carnivore cannot 
find herbivores and spends all energy, it dies and is eliminated 
from the space. 

2.1. The details of the model 

Plants: In the simulation in this paper, all plants are in the 
same condition where they complete their growth for 
simplicity. The biomass of a plant is expressed as the given 
value, in the initial state it is set to 100 and decreases 2 
because of feeding damage by a herbivore and when the 
biomass is below 98 because of feeding damage, it increases 2 
by growth; the maximal value of biomass is 1 00 and it does 
not grow beyond 100; if the value of biomass is equal to zero, 
it dies and is eliminated from the space. 

If there are herbivores or carnivores in the eliminated plant, 
they are moved to the nearest plants randomly; the use of the 
parameter indicates biomass which has the fixed maximal 
value and the maximal population of the plant is the total 
number of grids in the space, which means that the total size 
of biomass of plants is finite and limited. The growth of a 
plant is expressed as the increment of its biomass by 2 and 
when a plant grows and reaches 50% of the maximal biomass 
(in this paper, it is 500, when the plant has a descendant, then 
a descendant plant is placed in the neighbor of its parent plant 
and if there is no neighboring empty place, it is placed in the 
nearest empty place. 

The initial biomass of the descendant is 100 and the 
descendant changes the type of HIPV according to the 
mutation rate of the type of HIPV; when a descendant plant 
does not mutate, it produces the same type of HIPV as its 
parent plant; the characteristics of plants such as “honest” or 
“cry wolf’ can be only changed during the generation change. 
Each plant has the threshold value on generating HIPV (in this 
paper, the threshold value is 15); if the number of herbivores 
exceeds the threshold value, the plant starts generating 

HIPV; HIPV is expressed as the non-negative natural 
number, the characteristics of each plant is “honest” or “cry 
wolf’; the threshold value of a honest plant is high and of a 
cry wolf plant, low. In the initial state of the simulation, every 
plant has the same HIPV : plants in a certain percentage to the 
total population change the type of HIPV. Herbivores; 
Herbivores invade a plant randomly; a plant is selected 
randomly from the field and a herbivore is put inside it; they 
grow up by reducing the biomass of the plant, and the 


maximal number of herbivores in a plant is limited. When the 
population of herbivores reaches the maximum, herbivores 
move to the nearest plants that have not the maximal 
population of herbivores. If there are no neighboring plants 
they can move to, then they move to the nearest plant. 

Carnivores; a carnivore moves 1 grid point by each step; it 
moves to the plant which produces the target HIPV. If there 
are no neighboring target plants, it searches the target HIPV 
and tracks the gradient of the HIPV concentration; when there 
is no neighboring target HIPV, it searches the same HIPV 
until it moves 5 steps among the neighboring 8 grids. If it is 
still unable to reach the target plant, it randomly selects a 
plant around the 8 grids. Each of carnivores has a memory and 
the memory affects the preference of HIPV, a carnivore 
evaluates the usefulness of HIPV and changes the preferences 
of HIPV; if a carnivore tracks a certain HIPV and it cannot 
obtain enough herbivores, then the carnivore devaluates the 
usefulness of HIPV and memorizes it. 

The memory is realized as the First In First Out, FIFO 
queue of the type of HIPV which attracts a carnivore, where 
the number of memories of the HIPV type represents the 
preferences of HIPV and the maximal length of the queue 
expresses the characteristic of learning activity of a carnivore; 
if the maximal length is short, such a carnivore is likely to 
change its preference frequently, vice versa. For example, 
the memory of a carnivore is the queue of “1,1, 1,2, 3”, where 
the each natural number represents the type of HIPV. If the 
length of the queue exceeds the maximal length, the oldest 
element is removed and the newest element is put in (such 
operation is called First In First Out manner). In this 
simulation, the maximal length of the queue is set to 1 00 and 
there is the same type of HIPV in the initial state. A carnivore 
selects the type of HIPV randomly from the queue and tries to 
track the HIPV in the space and if the usefulness of the HIPV 
is high, the selected type of HIPV is put in the queue and the 
oldest information is removed from the queue. 


Plants 


Initial population: 

65% of the total number of grid 
points 

Generation rate of a 
new plant: 

0.65 (This generation rate means 
the generation rate of a new plant 
but not a descendant). 

Feeding damage: 

2 

Carnivores 


Generation rate of a 
bug: 

0.03 / step 

Natural enemy 


Growth rate: 

0.04 (the growth rate of the 
enemy’s population) 

Initial energy value: 

500 

Traveling cost: 

5 (a carnivore spends 5 energies at 
every step). 

The maximum possible 
travel distance: 

5 (a carnivore can move up to 5 
steps at 1 travel.) 


Table 1. Parameters used in the simulations 
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3. Results 
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Figure 1 . Sparsely distributed plants in the initial state: 
(above) the population dynamics of plants, where each line 
denotes the number of plants that generate the same type of 
HIPV; the vertical axis illustrates the number of plants and 
horizontal axis illustrates the step time, (below) The circles 
show the distribution of plants in the space at the 10,000 step 
times, the colored circle illustrates the HIPV produced by a 
cry wolf plant and the difference of the HIPV type is 
represented by a different color. 


In the case when a carnivore does not find the target HIPV or 
cannot reach the patch of herbivores, the carnivore stops 
finding or tracking the HIPV and tries to track a different type 
of HIPV. A carnivore evaluates the usefulness of HIPV as the 
ratio of the number of herbivores in the patch to the total 
travel distance to the patch; the carnivore gains this ratio as 
“energy”. The number of the type of HIPV to be put in the 
queue is the proportion to the result of the evaluation. If the 
evaluation of the HIPV is high, relatively large numbers of the 
type of HIPV are put in and the same numbers of information 
are removed from the memory. 


When there are no cry wolf plants, carnivores do not have to 
track a different type of HIPV other than the dominant type 
of HIPV, therefore carnivores do not visit plants that produce 
non-dominant HIPV, hence such plants go extinct (Figure 1 ). 
When there emerges cry wolf plants since the dominant HIPV 
is mimicked by emerged cry wolf plants, honest plants have to 
produce different types of HIPV in order to keep on attracting 
carnivores; such a change of HIPV is regarded as a 
“mutation” and if the changed HIPV can attract many 
carnivores, the plants that produce such HIPV are able to 
increase its population, which can be regarded as “selection”; 
it is noticed that we use the terms, “evolution”, “mutation”, 
and “selection” for analogical describing of the HIPV 
changes. 

The evolution of HIPV is affected by the rate of HIPV 
change, we call the rate as mutation rate; when the mutation 
rate is high, there may emerge many types of HIPV, as we 
addressed in the previous section, the total biomass of plants 
is limited, so as the number of HIPV types is large, the 
population of plants that produce each type of HIPV becomes 
relatively small; hence in such a case, it is likely to be difficult 
for the carnivores to track and find the target HIPV, then 
plants are likely to go extinct; which is “the tower of Babel” 
addressed in the previous section. 

3.1 Cry wolf plants can be honest plants 
In the previous every simulation, we set plants sparsely on the 
space, next we only change the distribution of plants by 
placing them densely on the field, while all the other 
parameters and settings are the same. 

The density of Cry Wolf plants expressed as the mutation 
rate between cry wolf plants and honest plants; in the 
preliminary simulations, we empirically found that if the 
mutation rate from honest plants to cry wolf plants is twice as 
much as the mutation rate from cry wolf plants to honest 
plants, cry wolf plants grow in clumps. Then, we use this 
parameter to make cry wolf plants grow in clumps, on the 
other hand, we double the mutation rate from cry wolf plants 
to honest plants to make honest plants grow in clumps. In 
this case, the HIPV does not evolve (Figure 2 ). 

This is because the carnivores evaluate the HIPV produced 
by cry wolf plants as “honest signal”; otherwise if the 
carnivores evaluate such HIPV as cry wolf signal, they 
explore and change its preference and the evolution of HIPV 
should emerge; it was confirmed that the carnivore’s 
preference of HIPV does not change through checking the 
time developments of the memory queue of the carnivore 
(Figure 2 ). 
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Figure 2. Densely distributed plants in the initial state: (left) 
the population dynamics of plants, where each line denotes 
the number of plants that generate the same type of HIPV; the 
vertical axis illustrates the number of plants and horizontal 
axis illustrates the step time. (Right) The circles show the 
distribution of plants in the space at the 10,000 step times, the 
colored circle illustrates the HIPV produced by a cry wolf 
plant and the difference of the HIPV type is represented by a 
different color. 

4.Discussion 

In this simulation, a carnivore evaluates the usefulness of 
HIPV as the ratio of the number of herbivores in the patch it 
reached to the total travel distance to the patch; hence 
comparing the travel distances between sparsely and densely 
distributed plants, when the distribution of plants is dense, the 
travel distances are likely to be shorter, thus, even if 
carnivores are attracted to the cry wolf producing HIPV and 
obtain few herbivores, the evaluation of the usefulness of 
HIPV may not be low, while if the distribution of cry wolf and 
honest plants is sparse, carnivores may devaluate the 
usefulness of such HIPV. On the contrary, if honest plants are 
densely distributed and cry wolf plants are sparsely 
distributed, the carnivore’s travel distance to the cry wolf 
plants increases, then the evaluation of the HIPV by the 


carnivore is low, and a new HIPV produced only by honest 
plants will be dominant and the HIPV will develop. However 
if cry wolf plants are sparsely distributed among densely 
distributed honest plants, the carnivore’s travel distance is 
short, and then we consider it is unlikely that the new HIPV 
will be dominant. 

As previous studies showed, when the spatial distribution 
of Cry wolf plants and honest plants is homogeneous, HIPV 
may become diverse because of the emergence of Cry wolf 
plants. However, for example in a field, when one type of 
plants grows in clumps, HIPV may not become diverse even 
though there are Cry wolf plants as this study showed. 
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Abstract 

We propose a passively foldable string device. This string de- 
vice is composed of multiple modules which have an electro- 
magnet on each face. The string is folded according to the pat- 
tern of the magnetic poles of the electromagnets, like proteins 
that fold according to the order of amino acids. It is unfolded if 
all the magnets have the same polarity. This string can be fold- 
ed even if the string is long and heavy using an external force, 
for example a vibration or convection. This kind of device can 
be used not only as an experimental tool for studying a self- 
folding process but also as a three-dimensional physical dis- 
play. In this paper, we propose a design of the folding string 
device and show some results of experiment for verification of 
this idea. 


Introduction 

Self-assembly is a process where some components autono- 
mously organize into structure or pattern without an external 
direction. This process is ubiquitous in nature, especially in 
living system. For example, a protein is folded autonomously 
from a polypeptide according to the arrangement of amino 
acids constitute the polypeptide. 

These kinds of process might be exploited to built an artifi- 
cial system with the characteristics of scalability, reversibility, 
self-repairing or adaptability. There are many researches 
about artificial self-assembly systems from nano scale to cm 
scale [Whitesides and Grzybowski, (2002)] and a few research 
among them focus on self-folding [Cheung et al, 201 1], [Kna- 
ian et al. (2012)], [Hawkes et al. (2010)]. Such kind of self- 
assembly processes are considered to be useful for construct- 
ing more complex and smaller object efficiently at nano-scale. 
Even at cm scale, for example, it is useful for manufacturing 
in an extreme environment such as space or deep-sea, or 
three-dimensional physical display. In this research, we focus 
on a self-folding system at cm scale. 

In prior work, Cheung et al. (201 1) proposed a string robot 
which is composed of modular robots and can fold into an 
arbitrary three-dimensional shape with their method which 
can generate Hamiltonian path from any given graph and Kna- 
ian et al. (2012) developed a small stepper motor and applied 
it to a string robot. However, these folding robots can be fold- 
ed by only their motor power, thus the longer and heavier the 
string becomes, the more difficult a folding is. 

We develop a passively foldable string device using elec- 
tromagnets, which can be folded not only actively but also 
passively even if the string is long and heavy. In this system, 
the resulting shape emerges via an interaction of magnetic 
forces much like amino acids that are attracted and repelled 
from each other in real proteins. Thus, this device can be used 


not only as physical three-dimensional display that can con- 
struct three-dimensional shape but also as an experimental 
tool for studying self- folding process. In this paper, we pro- 
pose a design of passive folding string device and show its 
prototype. 

Design 

In this section, we describe the design of a passively foldable 
string device. The modules are shaped like right-angled tetra- 
hedron (Figure la). A string composed of such a tetrahedron- 
shaped module can fold into an arbitrary three-dimensional 
shape and unfolded into a straight line [Griffith. (2004)]. Each 
module has an electromagnet on each face. These modules are 
connected by hinge joint (Figure lb). Thus this string is folded 
according to the arrangement of the magnetic poles of the 
electromagnets and if all the magnets have the same polarity, 
the string is unfolded. For controlling a magnetic pole and a 
magnetic force of the electromagnets, wireless or wired com- 
munication between each module and computer are needed. 




Figure 1: Design of string device, (a) Single module. The module has 
an electromagnet on each face, (b) String and folded object. The 
string is composed of multiple modules by hinge joint. The string is 
folded into and unfolded from three-dimensional object. The string of 
six modules in the left and an octahedron folded from the string on 
the right of the figure. 

If another permanent magnet is put on each face, the struc- 
ture, which is folded from a string, can be maintained even if 
the power supply to electromagnet is cut off (Figure 2). In this 
case, the force of the electromagnet must be stronger than the 
force of the permanent magnet. 

As described above, the folding robot in prior works use 
motor actuation for a folding, thus the folding of long and 
heavy string is difficult. The string device we propose use no 
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motor actuation but electromagnet, and is expected to use 
external forces in the case of longer string. Therefore, even if 
the string is long and heavy, a folding can be supported by an 
external force easily, for example a random vibration to con- 
tainer where the string is or a random convection if the string 
is underwater. 



Figure 2: Distribution of electromagnets and permanent magnets on 
the faces of the modules for maintaining a folded shape. 

Implementation 

In this section, we show a first prototype of string device. We 
implemented the prototype for verification of the idea of pas- 
sively foldable string device. The prototype is composed of 
three modules, which has no electromagnet but a permanent 
magnet on their each side (Figure 3). Except for using perma- 
nent magnet, the design is the same as described above. 




Figure 3: Prototype of string device. Each module was printed by 3D 
printer (Objet Eden260) and has a permanent magnet on each face, 
(a) Initial configuration, (b) Folded object. 

We conducted a small verification experiment using this 
prototype composed of three modules. We tested whether the 
prototype can fold correctly in cases of two kind of magnet; 
strong (neodym, 0 6 X 3mm) and weak (neodym, 0 3 X 
1.5mm). As the results, in the case of strong magnet, the 
string could be folded successfully from an initial line-liked 
configuration without help from an external force. On the 
other hand, in the case of weak magnet, it was folded success- 
fully only in case of applying an external vibration to a con- 
tainer where the string was (Figure 4). 





Figure 4: Passive folding with external force. The string, which is 
composed of three modules that have weak magnet, cannot fold by 
itself, but with external force it can be folded. 


Discussion 

In this paper, we proposed a design for a new type of passive 
string device and showed its first prototype. The results of 
verification experiments with a prototype showed that this 
passively folding mechanism using magnet with an external 
force could be effective. 

This kind of robotic device can be folded into arbitrary 
three-dimensional shapes and also transformed from one 
shape to other shapes repeatedly via folding and unfolding 
process. Therefore, it might be used as a three-dimensional 
physical display, by which we cannot just watch a three- 
dimensional object but also touch or use it. It can also be used 
as an experimental tool for studying self-folding process. 

In future work, we implement the string device completely 
using electromagnets. For this kind of folding string device, 
the order of folding is important, because if the order is not 
correct, the string is tangled and fails to fold. Therefore we 
also need to study the methods for generating an optimized 
order of folding. We also conduct some experiment using this 
device, for example, whether the same arrangement of mag- 
netic pattern can be folded into the same structure or different 
structures. 
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